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A WILFUL  YOUNG  WOMAN. 

By  the  Author  of  “Who  U Sylvia *'A  Ruatlc  Maid.**  *‘My  Nameeake  Manorie”  *a  Sm. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

MOSr.  FAREWELLS  THAN  ONE. 

Memory  has  a 

trick  of  plac. 
ing  her  pegs 
so  irregularly,  es- 
pecially io  the 
brains  of  the 
young,  and  hang- 
ing upon  them  in- 
cidents  so  de- 
tached from  their 
surroundings,  that 
while  the  after- 
noon recorded  still 
stands  vividly  in 
the  fort'ground  of 
Sydney’s  young 
days,  its  sequence 
of  events  faded 
clean  out  of  mind ; 
perhaps  because 
changes  came 
thick  and  fast  just 
then. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  when  the  child  bad  strayed 
among  the  fruit-trees  long  enough,  according  to  her 
calculations,  to  dry  off  the  traces  of  tears  upon  her 
checks,  and  hide  these  signs  of  woe  from  Taffy’s  sharp 
eyes ; and  when  she  returned  through  the  back  door 
of  (he  cottage,  between  the  wash-tubs  on  their  settles 
and  the  wheelbarrow  poised  for  the  night  on  what  she 
called  “ its  hind  legs,”  to  the  flag-floored  room  where 
tea  was  mostly  ready  by  this  hour,  she  found,  indeed, 
the  meal  prepared,  but,  for  a wonder,  left  unguarded, 
while,  taking  joyful  advantage  of  this  negligence,  a 
marauding  puss  from  a neighbouring  establishment 
was  seated  on  the  tabic,  and  both  the  natural  guar- 
dians of  these  viands  were  standing  far  down  the 
path  by  the  gate,  talking  to  no  other  than  Havens, 
(be  Guyswick  coachman. 

“Papa!  Where’s  papa?”  cried  Sydney,  running 
forward.  “ Is  he  come  for  me  ? ” 

An  instant  silence  fell  upon  the  group.  Then  nurse, 
shaking  her  head  at  the  others,  came  forward,  ex- 
plaining that  Mr.  Alwyn  hadn’t  come,  but  **  her  little 
miss  had  got  to  go  home.** 

**  So  come  along  and  let  you  an’  me  get  your  things 
packed  up,  my  deary,”  said  the  old  woman,  in  rather 
a quavering  voice  (“Nurse  doesn’t  like  my  going,” 
thought  the  child,  and  coaxed  the  old  wrinkled  hand 
caressingly)  ; and  together  the  two  speedily  collected 
the  small  wardrobe,  tliough  Taffy  was  so  absent- 
mmded  she  had  to  open  the  bag  half  a dozen  times  for 
articles  well-nigh  forgotten.  Then  she  hugged  Sydney 
wonderfully  light,  and  kept  close,  though  somewhat 
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trembling,  hold  of  the  child  as  they  left  the  tiny 
white-walled  sleeping-room,  not  loosing  her  till  she 
was  safely  bestowed  in  her  nook  by  Havens’  side,  and 
ready  to  start. 

John  Lewis  and  his  wife  talked,  low-voiced,  to  the 
man  to  the  last  moment.  Maybe  they  never  noticed 
a small  hand  stretched  out,  anxious  for  farewell,  for 
with  puzzled  aspect  they  only  drew  back,  nodding  to 
her  as  the  pony  trotted  off,  and  for  the  hrst  time  she 
left  them  without  a posy  in  her  lap,  or  a cheery  “ Mind 
you  come  and  see  us  again  soon,  Miss  Sydney,  dear.” 
hut  nurse  seemed  crying,  and  this  tribute  of  love 
supplied  all  other  omissions. 

” ni  tell  papa  you  say  I cost  nothing  to  keep,  so 
he’ll  let  me  come  back,  Taffy,  darling  ! ” cried  Sydney, 
and  did  just  wonder,  with  ever  so  brief  a pang,  when, 
instead  of  the  hearty  responding  “ Ay,  that’s  right, 
do ! ” they  only  signed  a last  good-bye,  and  all 
turned  slowly  towards  the  cottage,  talking  so  intently 
they  never  saw  the  smile  she  twisted  round  to  spend 
on  them  while  their  forms  were  visible. 

But  the  getting  home  and  the  next  few  weeks  were 
altogether  so  strange  that  these  hrst  signs  of  some- 
thing unusual  afloat  were  blotted  out,  and  so  failed 
to  funiish  warning  of  what  came  later  on  as  most 
unwelcome  knowledge.  For  her  father,  Havens  said, 
was  away  still;  and  he  was  very  ill,  so  Miss  Foster, 
Leonora’s  governess,  further  informed  her  as  soon 
as  she  reached  home.  And  Mrs.  Alwyn  w'as  away. 

“ Gone  to  him  ?”  Miss  Foster  wasn’t  sure.  She  sup- 
posed so  ; very  likely  they  would  hear  to-morrow. 
And  to-morrow,  from  somewhere,  came  orders  for  the 
children  to  travel  to  London,  the  governess  with  them. 

Long  did  Sydney  remember  that  journey,  principally 
by  reason  of  the  overpowering  hunger  she  suffered 
through  its  tedious  length,  and  the  disappointment 
that  met  her  at  its  end.  For  cook,  for  some  unex- 
plained cause,  declined  to  send  up  a schoolroom 
dinner  before  they  started  (she  said  she  hadn’t  lime, 
though  that  was  clearly  an  unkind  invention,  since,  as 
the  carriage  bore  the  children  from  Guyswick,  the  recal- 
citrant domestic  was  plainly  visible  in  company  with 
two  housemaids,  a groom,  and  a gardener,  unblusbingly 
feasting  off  the  early  strawberries,  and  to  all  seeming 
jauntily  enjoying  unlimited  leisure  and  liberty  !)  and 
Miss  Foster  coldly  turned  a deaf  ear  to  suggestions  of 
biscuits  by  Leonora  ; and  at  the  end  of  all  those  weary 
miles  there  was  yet  no  father  ! 

Instead  of  his  presence  ensued  a most  uncomfortable, 
dreary  month  at  lodgings,  the  governess  still  in  not 
very  amiable  or  willing  charge — Mrs.  Alwyn  some- 
times with  them,oftener  away,  always  in  a mood  var>'- 
ing  between  hysteria  and  ill-temper.  Then,  after  the 
transacting,  apparently,  of  much  business'-for  back, 
wards  and  forwards  to  Vcrc  Street  came  constantly  a 
Mr.  Russell,  brother  to  .Mrs.  Alwyn,  and  a Colonel 
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Villiers,  similarly  related  to  her  first  husband— -a  move 
was  made  in  another  direction. 

“Arc  wc  going  home  to  Guyswick?”  Sydney  asked, 
and  was  answered  by  her  mother,  wearing  the  ag- 
grieved air  habitual  in  tlicsc  last  few  weeks — 

“ Home,  child,  but  not  to  Guyswick.” 

“ Then  where  to  ? ” 

“ A dilfercnt  house  : in  Suffolk  ; it  belongs  to  your 
Uncle  Russell.” 

“And  papa  will  be  there?”  kindling  into  delighted 
expectancy. 

“ Of  course,”  coldly  ; “ but — ” hesitating,  looking 
dubiously  at  Sydney's  eager,  radiant  face,  and  then 
coming  to  some  conclusion — “ but  listen  to  me.  You 
must  recollect,”  very  emphatically,  “ he  has  been  vcr>- 
ill.  You  must  never  worry  him.  Above  all,  Sydney, 
you  are  not  to  pester  him  with  questions  about  leav- 
ing Guyswick.  You  will  make  him  worse  if  you  do. 
Remember  that;”  and  the  child,  faithfully  promising 
olxjdience,  never  broke  her  word,  understanding  all 
too  soon  her  need  to  keep  it. 

For  when,  soon  after  his  wife,  Mr.  Alwyn  reached  St. 
Clair's,  it  was  but  the  shadow  of  himself  that  ap- 
jx^ared — an  old  white-haired  man,  with  the  icy  touch  of 
paralysis  upon  him  ; a living  encumbrance  that  shrank 
willingly  into  the  l>ackground  of  the  new  menage;  a 
father  whom  Sydney  could  still  cling  to,  most  dearly 
love,  most  lovingly  tend,  but  never,  never  vex  by  re- 
ference to  that  recent  past  which  seemed  so  sorely  to 
have  tried  him. 

“ My  poor  husband  is  a mere  wreck,”  was  Mrs. 
Alwyn's  formula  concerning  him  to  the  people  who 
gradually  proffered  intimacy  with  them  : first  the  few 
professional  families  round  about  the  rambling,  town- 
like village,  the  vicar  at  their  head  ; next  the  lesser  but 
more  cautious  county  folks.  “ It  is  the  penalty,  I 
suppose,  of  strong  constitutions  which  never  know  an 
ache  or  a pain  all  their  lives  througlt.  They  break  up 
all  at  once.  It's  extremely  distressing  to  be  in  the  way 
of  such  cases,  especially  when  one  knows,  unfortu- 
nately, nothing  can  be  done  to  improve  them.” 

True  enough,  perhaps  ; but  most  certainly  with  .Mr. 
Alwyn  nothing  was  attempted. 

In  a few  short  weeks  he  appeared  to  have  sunk 
from  an  important  social  factor  into  a mere  nonentity. 
To  be  sure  he  had  his  food,  his  room,  his  clothing  ; 
and  as  feebleness  increased  upon  him,  a decent  body, 
mother  of  the  young  gardener  at  “The  Dale,*  came 
daily  to  and  fro  as  partial  nurse.  Hut  Mrs.  Alwyn 
never  altered  one  single  line  of  her  new  life  to  cheer  or 
console  the  waning  hours  of  her  husband's.  The  ap- 
pliances his  ever-failing  state  demanded  were  allow'cd 
so  grudgingly  as  to  turn  their  bestowal  into  perfect 
pain,  and  the  sole  bit  of  brightness  yet  s^iarcd  to  the 
old  lawyer’s  existence  was  his  child. 

'I'liat,  as  he  unwcaricdly  thanked  Heaven,  never  failed 
him.  Whatever  slights  misfortune  put  upon  him,  her 
young  presence  softened  their  keenest  edge.  With  her 
happy,  unsuspicious  nature  by  to  lean  on — lean  on  ! it 
had  come  to  that ! — he  could  rouse  out  of  his  clouded 
retrospect  of  pain  into  almost  cheerfulness,  and  could 
‘lear  the  chill  indifference  of  others  with  full  patience. 


With  too  much  patience,  it  seemed  to  Sydney,  who, 
during  the  months  they  were  getting  settled  at  the 
Dale,  pondered  over  and  grew  utterly  puzzled  by  this 
state  of  things. 

Why  w'as  her  father  so  little  considered  now  in  the 
household,  so  all  but  deserted,  while  her  mother 
glided  by  degrees  into  a circle  of  acquaintances  and 
occasional  visits,  and  Leonora’s  fancies  were  humoured 
to  the  full  ? WFiy  was  their  house,  smaller  by  far,  but 
just  as  well  arranged  as  (iuyswick,  furnished,  as  lime 
went  on,  with  continually  fresh  bits  of  luxurious 
pretiiness,  while  that  cheerless  north  room  up-siairs, 
which  Mr.  Alwyn  rarely  quitted,  had  such  a meagre 
allowance  of  even  comforts  ? And  why,  again,  later 
on,  was  the  basket-carriage,  purchased  in  their  third 
summer  at  St.  Clair's,  appropriated  solely  to  Mrs. 
Alwyn’s  daily  drives  and  calls,  never  to  her  father's 
more  obvious  needs  ? 

These  and  such  things  past  count  struck  Sydney’s 
childish  judgment  as  imirkcd  injustices,  and  once  upon 
a time,  when  she  had  borne  with  and  meditated  long 
upon  them,  out  of  the  rebellious  fulness  of  her  heart 
she  ventured  to  speak. 

“ Mamma,  may  papa  and  I change  rooms  ?” 

“ What  for,  Sydney  ? ” 

“So  that  he  may  sit  by  the  window  and  look  over 
the  garden  into  the  fields,  mamma.  Now  he  can  only 
sec  just  the  bank  of  laurels  and  the  wooden  fence.” 

“ I don’t  imagine  your  father  would  care  for  gazing 
out  of  the  window  at  any  view,  Sydney.  He  is  best 
quite  quiet,  and  in  the  room  I chose  for  him.” 

“ But  Dr.  Dacie  ” (the  village  doctor,  who  paid,  not 
oftencr  than  once  a month,  a formal  call)  “ said 
yesterday  he  might  be  belter  if  he  had  a more  cheerful 
look-out,  mamma.” 

“ You  had  no  right  to  be  up  stairs  when  Dr.  Dacie 
called,”  said  Sydney's  mother  sharply  ; “ why  were  you 
not  at  lessons  ?” 

“ Because  Miss  Stevens”  (Miss  Foster’s  less  costly 
successor)  “ said  she  had  no  time  to  hear  me  yester- 
day, she  was  so  busy  with  Leonora.  But  may  papa 
have  my  room,  mamma  ? ” 

Honestly,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not. 
But  Mrs.  Alwyn’s  nature  was  hard  to  cruelty.  Not 
even  helplessness,  that  stirs  the  depths  of  most  true 
womanhood,  touched  her.  In  a fit  of  biller,  petty 
retaliation  on  her  husband  for  certain  ills  she  w'as 
compelled  to  share  with  him,  she  had  located  him  in 
the  dreary  north  room,  and  no  softening  of  mood 
prompted  her  to  permit  a change. 

“ I would  rather  you  both  stayed  as  you  arc, 
Sydney,”  she  answered ; “ altering  would  put  me  to 
some  trouble,  and  -and,”  under  her  I»itle  daughter's 
clear,  astonished  glance  the  lame  excuse  halted  in 
utterance,  “ to  a— to  an — well,”  impatiently,  “ to  some 
expense.” 

“ But,  mamma,”  with  eyes  opening  extremely  wide, 
“ would  a little  money  be  of  any  consequence  ? 1 

alw'a)  s thought  papa  had — oh,  plenty  I ” 

“//<*</,  Sydney,  but  not  has,"  was  the  emphatic 
reply,  “ for — shut  the  door  and  then  come  here  by  me,” 
and  this  being  done — “ for  now  you  arc  clever  and  old 
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enough  to  understand  things,  I may  as  well  tell  you 
why  we  left  (Juyswick.  Your  father  had  the  fo-~— ” 
Mrs.  Alwyn  stop[icd  and  substituted  a second  word  for 
the  one  half  spoken-  “ the  misfortune  to  lose  all  his 
money,  and  now  he  has  actually  nothing  whatever  of 
his  own.” 

“Oh,  mamma  !” 

“ Nothing  ! So  now  you  comprehend  why  I have  to 
be  careful  of  expenses.” 

This  was  odd  news  to  the  child — at  first  bewilder- 
ing. It  came  like  a chill  wind  on  her  hopeful  de- 
sign, and  for  a minute  she  lost  heart.  Presently  a 
side  eddy,  an  up-wafting  of  observ'ant  common-sense, 
brought  consolation. 

*•  But,  mamma,  we  must  have  some  money,”  she 
urged  ; “ rather  a good  deal  too ; for  our  house  is  so 
pretty— the  prettiest  in  St.  Clair’s,  Mr.  Dacie  said 
yesterdity ; and  everything  is  just  as  nice  here  as  it 
used  to  be  at  Guyswick.” 

“ Nonsense,  child  ! you  can’t  remember.  That  was 
ten  times  the  place  this  is.  *\Ve  had  a dozen  servants 
there,  and  only  three  here  !** 

“ But  we  must  have  some  money  to  keep  three, 
mamma!  And  isn’t  it  papa*s 

“ 1 have  told  you  Sydney.  All  that  we  have 
to  live  on — and  it’s  little  enough”  (the  lady  spoke 
conscientiously,  for  seven  hundred  a year  after  her 
delicious  experience  of  as  many  thousands  seemed  a 
dismal  downfall) — “is,  for  the  present,  mine,” 

Tlic  word  shot  out  like  a bolt  to  its  socket.  Some- 
how Sydney  did  not  require  the  reasoning  even  of  her 
eleven  years  to  point  out  that  the  syllable  cut  off  all 
prospect  of  outlay  for  her  father’s  benefit.  Instinct 
told  her  that.  And  instinct,  which  after  this  revelation 
bound  her  still  more  closely  to  his  side,  made  her  now 
Say  very  wistfully— 

“ Then  he  and  I,”  curious  conjunction,  as  if  both 
were  alien  to  her  mother,  “ have  to  live  off  your  nioncy 
and  Leonora’s!  So,  of  course — 1 see — we  ought  not 
to  use  it.  Did  Leonora’s  father  give  it  all  to  you, 
mamma  r ” 

Here  was  a home-thrust,  uttered  in  all  innocence, 
as  keen  as  any  age  or  ability  could  have  contrived. 
Mre.  Alwyn  coloured  under  the  steady,  waiting  gaze, 
and  was  angry  with  herself  for  so  doing— angry  with 
Sydney  for  causing  her  confusion. 

But  however  oblique  her  notions  of  honour,  she  was 
not  going  to  commit  herself  to  a direct  falsehood  ; one, 
moreover,  which  would  infallibly  be  found  out  by-and- 
by.  So  she  answered  shortly — 

“ No  ; Mr.  Villiers  did  not  give  it  to  me.  I had  it 
from  your  father  when  ! married  him— entirely  for 
myself,  though  : to  use  as  I pleased.  Now,  instead 
of  tliat,  1 have  to  keep  the  whole  of  you,  house  and 
ever>*thing,  off  it.  And  that  is  all  you  need  know  or  1 
shall  tell  you,  Sydney.  Remember  you  arc  to  repeat 
nothing  of  all  this  to  any  one.  Never  mention  your 
father  losing  his  property.  It  is  no  concern  of  any  one 
but  ourselves.  Run  away  now,  to  your  father,  if  you 
like;  Miss  Stevens  is  driving  Leonora  to  Hcdyngham 
for  her  painting  lesson.” 

But  Sydney  was  tenacious  of  purpose.  Instead  of 


going,  she  stood,  tracing  the  pattern  of  the  table-cover 
with  one  forefinger,  revolving  all  this  information,  not 
seeing  her  way  past  it—  till  suddenly  a happy  thought 
Hashed  out  of  the  confusion. 

“ Mamma  ! ” excitedly. 

“Well.^”  impatiently. 

“ In  the  desk  that  1 have  had  since  I was  quite 
little  there  is  some  money.  I don't  know  who  gave  it 
to  me,  but  it’s  my  own.  .May  1 change  papa’s  room 
with  it  ?** 

“You  are  obstinate,  Sydney,”  said  Mrs.  Alwyn, 
frigidly. 

“But  may  I } Then  papa  will  gel  the  last  of  the 
sunshine  always.  Oh,  mother,  do  say  yes  ! ” 

Something  in  the  imploring  tone,  the  anxious  ex- 
pectancy of  attitude,  atip-toe,  with  two  hands  half 
opened,  waiting  to  seize  consent,  caught  Mrs.  Alwyn’s 
fancy.  It  is  hard  to  rebuff  a young  voice  that  says, 
“ Oh,  mother  !’*  as  Sydney  said  it  A roost  rare  weak- 
ness overcame  her,  and  as  much  to  lier  surprise  as 
Sydney’s  she  yielded. 

“ As  you  like,  then,”  she  said  ; and  the  contest  was 
closed  by  the  victor's  ruffling  the  pleated  lace  upon 
her  mother’s  neck  with  a fervent,  impulsive  kiss. 

So  up-stairs  the  alteration  w%as  effected,  swiftly  and 
cheerily.  It  needed  no  vast  douceur  from  Sydney’s 
slender  fimd  to  secure  the  co-opcralion  of  Mr.  Alwyn’s 
attendant,  now  with  him  every  day ; and  Maria,  an 
active  housemaid,  entered  zealously  into  the  few  hours* 
extra  work,  for  the  housc-mistress  was  no  favourite 
with  her  servants  ; “And,”  said  this  one  to  her  kitchen 
confidants,  “I’m  right,  right  glad  Miss  Sydney’s  got 
her  way,  that  1 am.  I heard  ’em  argufying  about  it  till 
madam  bid  her  shut-to  the  door,  and  1 was  mortal 
afraid  she'd  only  get  herself  sat  on,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Her  ma  seems  to  think  she  can  harrow  rough-shod 
over  every  one’s  head,  like  she  do  over  the  poor  old 
gentleman’s,  and  it’s  time  she  was  learned  different,  / 
says.” 

By  a w’ide,  w*est,  rose-shadowed  window  the  old 
lawyer  sat  now,  day  after  day,  delighting  childishly  in 
the  change ; and,  as  kind  Dr.  Dacie  commented 
approvingly,  Sydney  had  made  his  evenings  brighter 
by  half  than  they  used  to  be ; the  plan  was  capital. 

“ Type  of  herself,  sir,  of  herself,”  said  the  father,  his 
hand  fondly  upon  her  head,  and  the  words  emerged 
long  after  from  memory,  helping  her  along  a path  by 
no  means  smooth. 

There  was  one  other  episode  that  summer  wherein 
her  mother’s  will  and  Sydney’s  had  a smart  tussle,  and 
again  the  child  scored  a victory. 

People  began  coming  to  the  Dale  for  afternoons  of 
tennis,  or  of  music,  for  Leonora  was  eighteen  now,  and 
variety  was  as  the  very  salt  of  the  young  lady’s  ex- 
istence. The  mirth  of  many  voices  would  often  Hoat 
upwards  to  the  west  w indow,  where  Sydney  was  mostly 
with  her  father,  and  though  he  raiely  asked  about 
these  gatherings,  they  always  seemed  to  bring  an 
extra  sadness  to  his  deeply-lined  face.  With  so  many 
to  and  fro,  perchance  the  neglect  came  home  to  him 
that  the  throng  never  spared  him  a half-hour’s 
guest.  So  Sydney  interpreted  his  sigh  one  day. 
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and,  with  her  little  warm  hand  stroking  his  white 
hair,  asked — 

“ Isn’t  there  any  one,  papa,  you  w'ould  like  to  have 
come  and  sec  you  some  day  ? Any  one,  I mean,  you 
used  to  care  for  before  we  came  here  ? ” 

She  had  hit  on  the  very  theme  of  her  father’s 
thoughts.  He  answered  instantly,  though  slowly,  for 
speech  was  diMcult  to  him  now,  and  indistinct  when 
hurried — 

“ Yes,  there  is  some  one  who  would  come  if  I could 
ask  him.  1 wish  i could.” 

“Who,  papa?’’ 

“ You  knew  him.  Do  you  remember  him,  Sydney  ? 
Jacob— Jacob  Checne.” 

“Remember  him!  Why,  yes,  papa!  He  used  to 
carr>'mc  about  at  Stuarts  and  keep  sweeties  for  me  in 
his  desk  ! 1 am  so  glad  you  want  him.  We’ll  get 
hun  here  !”  And  despite  Mr.  Alwyn’s  ner\ous  “No, 
no,  child ; your  mother  wouldn’t  have  him  ! ” Sydney 
lay  in  wait  for  the  first  opportunity  of  petitioning  for 
this  visitor,  only,  however,  to  be  met  by  most  positive 
refusal. 

“ It  would  be  no  pleasure  to  your  father,  I assure 
you,  Sydney.  He  can’t  possibly  desire  to  see  this  man. 
He  is  not  fit  to  receive  any  one.” 

“But  he  said  he  did  really  wish  for  Mr.  Chcene, 
mamma;  and,”  piteously,  “ he  never  has  any  one  at 
aU  !” 

“You  know  perfectly  well  he  is  ordered  to  be  kept 
quiet.  You  have  heard  Dr.  Dacie  say  so  over  and 
over  again.” 

“ But  Dr.  Dacie  says  an  old  friend’s  coming  would 
not  hurt  him.  1 saw  him  this  morning,  going  past, 
mamma,  and  ran  out  to  ask  him.” 

“ You  take  too  much  upon  yourself,  Sydney,”  re- 
buked her  mother,  frowning.  Now,  if  this  “old 
friend  ” were  not  invited,  it  would  look  as  if  she 
had  negatived  the  scheme.  The  Dacies*  “ poor  Mr. 
Alwyn”  had  had  a ring  in  it  which  she  had  not  liked 
of  late.  There  was  little  love  lost  between  herself 
and  the  warm-hearted  doctor  or  his  family.  “ You 
<had  no  right  to  speak  of  any  one’s  coming  till  you 
had  named  it  first  to  me,”  she  pursued  irritably ; “ I 
have  no  room  for  such  § visitor.  He  was  only  a 
clerk.  1 couldn’t  have  him  at  my  own  table,  and  I 
certainly  could  not  have  him  gossiping  with  the 
servants.” 

Gossiping  with  the  servants ! Not  fit  for  her 
mother's  table  ! Her  father's  one  much-dcsired 
friend  1 

Sydney’s  temper  rose  with  a vehement  gust.  A 
rush  of  angry  tears  filled  her  eyes  ; by  nature  she  had 
every  generous  impulse  that  in  former  times  had  made 
John  Alwyn  such  a universal  favourite.  Now  she 
could  have  flashed  out  at  her  mother,  said  all  manner 
of  things  more  |>ertincnt  than  pleasant,  and  ended, 
probably,  with  a burst  of  weeping  and  a dismissal  to 
bed  at  the  early  hour  of  six  p.m. 

But  she  recollected  the  old  man  up-stairs,  who,  she 
had  pledged  her  childish  w'ord,  should  have  this  one 
pleasure  he  seemed  to  covet,  and  the  restraint  of  twice 
twelve  years  came  over  her.  She  swallowed  a great 


choking  and  urged  bravely  on  : “If  Mr.  Cheenc  may 
come  he  can  have  my  room,  and  1 will  sleep  with  the 
servants.  If  Maria  may  set  his  dinner  and  whatever 
he  wants  in  the  schoolroom,  I’ll  wait  on  him  myself 
Papa  wishes  for  such  a few  things  ; may  he  not  have 
this.^” 

Mrs.  Alwyn  hated  to  be  persuaded  against  her  incli- 
nation ; another  more  decided  negative  was  on  her 
lips  when — 

“ May  he  not,  mother  ?”  said  Sydney. 

The  word,  so  seldom  used,  dominated  her  in  spite  of 
herself.  She  wavered  with  a gesture  of  annoyed  per- 
plexity, and  Sydney  went  on  sadly — 

“Hills  said,  when  I told  her  I was  going  to  ask 
you,  it  would  be  a pity  for  papa  not  to  have  just  this 
pleasure,  for  he  didn’t  get  much.” 

It  was  a naive  addition,  but  it  gained  her  cause. 
Mtb.  Alwyn  could  have  boxed  her  young  daughter's 
ears  for  putting  the  onus  of  refusal  so  publicly  upon 
her.  No  woman  of  any  age  lets  go  willingly  her 
mantle  of  amiability,  fit  it  never  so  uneasily. 

“ Oh,  the  man  must  come,  I suppose,  if  you  are  all 
so  persistent  about  it,”  she  said  testily  ; “ and  pray, 
Sydney,  don’t  go  leading  people  to  suppose  1 wish  to 
stop  your  father's  pleasures  ! ” 

So,  to  the  indescribable  satisfaction  of  the  trusty  old 
clerk,  an  invitation  in  Sydney's  unformed  penmanship 
soon  reached  him  ; and  he  needed  no  reiteration  of 
her  “ Do  come,  please,  for  papa  wants  you,”  to  bring 
him  quickly  to  St.  Clair’s. 

Arriving  on  foot  from  Hcdyngham,  he  w-as  received 
by  Mrs.  Alwyn  with  a dignified  “You  are  very'  good, 
Mr.  Cheene,  to  travel  across  the  country  for  such  a 
doubtful  pleasure  as  meeting  poor  Mr.  Alwyn,  A 
mere  wreck  you  will  find  him.  Kindly  excuse  my 
having  many  engagements ; 1 am  taking  my  daughter 
out  both  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Sydney,  1 hope,  will 
attend  to  you.”  Then  the  lady  bowed  herself  away,  no 
whit  less  patronising  than  of  yore,  and  Jacob  Chcene, 
his  young  hostess  hovering  about,  him  in  shy'  delight, 
was  taken  up-stairs  to  meet  fmcc  more  the  old  em- 
ployer from  whom  he  had  been  parted  by  such  iti-hap. 

It  was  a curious  reunion,  fraught  at  first  with  speech- 
less pain,  V/hen  the  master,  fallen  from  bis  high  estate 
of  wealth,  mute  now  with  struggling  emotion,  clasped 
hands  with  his  old  clerk,  and  looked  at  him  with 
eyes  that  seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  to  be  glad. 
Curious  and  grievous.  For  Jacob  Checnc,  the  once 
shy  dependent,  had  to  keep  calm  and  lead  the  way  to 
cheerfulness,  when  for  thoughts  of  the  old  placid  past, 
and  sight  of  the  shattered  life  before  him,  he  could 
have  sat  down  and  cried  like  any  baby. 

But  that  was  only  for  a little  while,  and  later  on  it 
was  good  to  sec  them  both,  when  the  ailing  man’s 
state  was  recognised  by  his  guest ; for  then  all  that  was 
bright  and  welcome  did  the  clerk  recall  and  recount 
speaking  more  and  more  freely  as  he  found — with  re- 
lief— that  the  lawyer’s  memory  was  a mere  blank  on 
some  points.  So  he  spoke  of  Stuarts,  telling  how*  well 
the  house  looked  with  its  rich  new*  tenants,  and  related 
much  news,  always  pleasant,  of  old  townsfolk  ; and  if 
a question  were  put  with  a touch  of  half-frightcncd 
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recollection  about  some  unsafe  names,  why,  those,  it  so 
happened,  Jacob  Cheene  had  quite  forgotten,  or  knew 
nothing  of  but  so*and-$o— and  then  he  led  his  listener 
on  safer  ground  again ! 
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a child,  the  host  kept  harping  on  it,  and  the  next  day 
of  Jacob’s  visit  Sydney  brought  out  her  father’s  violin 
(“  It  must  have  been  left  behind,  for  some  one  sent  it 
to  papa  months  after  we  got  here,*’  she  explained  : 


"SHE  ftOUNb  THE  YOUNG  WATCHER  SLEEPING  BY  HER  CHARGE"  </.  70). 


7*hus  talked  the  two  old  men— the  feebleness  of  one 
making  the  other  seem  almost  youthful— till  they 
must  needs  revive  old  stories  of  the  wondrous 
musical  evenings ; and  Sydney  saw  her  father’s  face 
light  up,  his  fingers,  white,  wasted,  nerveless,  stirring 
to  the  touch  of  invisible  strings  as  Jacob  Cheene 
described  that  great  Jinale  wherein  the  first  violin  had 
led  such  a glorious  prtsto  as  left  them  all  exultant, 
breathless,  fit  for  never  another  chord  that  night ! 

That  was  the  safest  theme  they  found.  Pleased  as 


“Wasn’t  it  strange?”  and  Mr.  Cheene  said  it  was, 
very  !)  and  the  much-loved  instrument  w.is  tenderly 
laid  upon  its  master’s  knees,  just,  as  it  were,  for  recogni- 
tion, and  leave  to  be  touched  by  another,  and  then  the 
loose  strings  were  attuned,  and  the  clerk  played  most 
reverently  a theme  well  known — so  beautiful,  it  might 
have  been  some  saintly  funeral  song. 

Hut  the  delight  was  too  vivid.  It  set  one  hearer 
trembling  past  restraint.  So  the  notes,  strange  at  the 
Dale,  were  silenced.  Only  in  cautiously  chosen  con- 
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verse  of  old  times  the  rest  of  that  day  was  passed,  and 
with  the  morrow  Jacob  Chccne  bade  his  master  farewell. 

Sydney,  most  constant  and  attentive  little  handmaid 
to  her  father's  friend,  went  with  him  to  the  station  at 
Hedyngham,  having  secured  the  pony-carriage  by  a 
stroke  of  genius  (brushing  Leonora’s  hair  over-night 
for  an  hour,  and  getting  her  to  ask  their  mother  for  its 
loan),  and  together  they  talked  as  he  waited  for  his 
train. 

“ If  ever  chance  brings  you  my  way,  Miss  Sydney, 
(hough  it  doesn't  seem  likely  to  now,  youll  be  sure 
and  come  and  see  me  ? ” 

She  promised  “ Yes  ; that  she  w'ould.” 

‘*And  you’ll  write  to  me  and  tell  me  about  your 
father?” 

Again  “ Yes,*’  most  willingly. 

“ For,”  slopping  as  they  paced  the  platform  to  take 
one  more  long  look  at  John  Alwyn’s  child,  with  some- 
thing of  a haze  about  his  own  sight — “ for  there  never 
was  a kinder,  truer,  better  friend  than  he  was  to  me.” 

“ Yes,  he />  good,  isn’t  he,  Mr.  Chcenc?”  Sydney 
breaks  in,  her  lips  trembling  at  this  praise — very  sweet, 
though,  alas  2 almost  unheard  nowadays  by  her  jealous 
ears;  “he  is  so  gentle;  you  don’t  half  know  h&w 
gentle  and  uncomplaining  he  is  ! and  he  was  always 
— when  he  was  well — good  to  every  one,  wasn’t  he, 
Mr.  Chccne  ?” 

**  Ah ! that  he  always  meant  to  be,  Fll  stake  my  life,” 
returns  her  companion;  more  he  cannot  say,  for  the 
train  comes  shrieking  up.  he  keeps  shaking  the  child’s 
hand  till  the  guard  hustles  him  into  his  carriage,  and  in 
another  minute  he  is  out  of  sight  and  out  bf  questioning. 

But  that  flying  visit  was  a wondrous  pleasure  to 
Sydney’s  father.  He  talked  of  it  morning,  noon,  and 
night  for  days  after,  always  with  delight 

Always  but  once  : an  evening  when  some  fortnight 
had  gone  by,  and  Leonora  and  her  mother  absent  in 
the  next  village  at  some  festivity,  the  two  at  home  sat 
together  silently  watching  the  sunset,  a great  pilcd-up 
splendour  of  golden  clouds  above  a most  peaceful  sea 
of  tender-tinted  blue. 

The  old  man  had  been  happier,  if  more  strcngthlcss, 
than  for  weeks  that  day.  But  now  he  suddenly  grc^Y 
restless.  Pointing  with  shaking  hand  towards  the 
brilliant  west— 

“How shall  I— reach  it?”  he  asked, looking  straight 
forward  with  a great  anxious  yearning ; “ won’t  they — 
stop  me  ? ** 

‘•Who  stop  you,  father  ? ” cried  Sydney,  springing 
to  her  feet,  to  draw  his  white  head  upon  her  shoulder. 

“ Why,  they  I ” he  answered,  gasing  forward,  though 
the  dear  space  was  only  peopled  by  phantoms  of  his 
disturbed  brain — ” they  will  I Oh,  how  1 wronged 
them  I But,  Sydney,”  bringing  his  shaking  hands  to* 
gether  with  a piteous  burst  of  grief,  “ 1 never  meant 
to  ! Jacob  will  tell  you — w-hy  didn’t  he  tell  you  when 
he  came  .’—I  never  meant  to  2 ” 

She  held  him  to  her  most  fondly,  poor  child, 
frightened  herself,  but  hushing,  soothing,  quieting 
him ; saying  he  had  wakened  up  ; he  had  been  dream- 
ing, and— there,  there— he  would  be  belter  now — 
kissing  the  troubled  face  into  peace  again. 


“ But  I w ronged  them,”  he  kept  half  whisjsermg,  the 
dream  haunting  him  still. 

“ Then  I’ll  make  it  all  right,  papa,”  said  Sydney, 
“never  fear  I You  arc  only  tired.  1 have  talked  to 
you  too  much  to-day,  that’s  what's  amiss.” 

“You’ll  make  it  right?”  he  echoed,  looking  up  at 
the  child  with  most  touching  wonder  and  trust. 

“Yes,  that  I will,  father.” 

**  Dearest  and  best  2 You’ll  make  it  right.  My 
little  girl — my  only  one ! Now  God  be  praised ! 
Help  her  to — to  make  it — right  2” 

He  murmured  that  again  and  again,  with  intensest 
satisfaction,  as  he  let  his  head  slip  from  her  shoulder 
to  the  chair,  and,  still  with  his  face  turned  westward, 
fell  into  restful  slumber. 

Sydney  sat  at  his  feet,  holding  his  hand,  that 
shivered  twice  or  thrice,  till  it  grew  dusk  and  tow'ards 
the  time  for  Mrs.  Hills  to  return  for  the  night. 

The  woman  for  once  was  Lite.  When  she  stole 
softly  in  at  nine,  she  found  the  young  watcher  sleeping 
beside  her  charge,  and,  with  an  exclamation  at  her 
own  tardiness,  essayed  to  wake  them  both.  One 
quickly  roused  out  of  the  land  of  dreams.  The  other 
was  beyond  that  land — gone  calmly  to  a region  that 
mortality  kens  nothing  of. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

A HOME  L'NHOMEI.IKC. 

With  but  few  beats  of  his  wide  season  wing,  Time 
carried  Sydnc*y  far  past  that  summer-tide  of  loss  and 
sadness  into  a girlhood  lighter  if  lonelier,  freer  if  less 
gladdened  with  willing  duties,  than  could  have  been 
her  fitte  if  her  father  had  lived. 

Left  now  with  his  memory  only,  that  she  cherished 
long  and  truly.  Tender  recollection  softened  his 
t>a(ient,  fading  life  into  something  sacred,  and  the  flaw- 
less love  between  them  set  an  ineflaccable  mark  on 
her  succeeding  days. 

Years  that  transformed  her  from  child  to  woman  in 
no  way  altered  the  position  between  her  mother  and 
herself  The  fact  of  her  being  fatherless  kindled  no 
fresh  spark  of  love  maternal.  She  had  her  place  in 
the  household  ; studies  strictly  prescribed.  For  so 
many  hours  a day  she  inhabited  the  schoolroom ; the 
books  Leonora  had  thumbed  and  discarded  before  her ; 
and  from  these  she  was  bidden  to  extract  the  where- 
withal for  her  education.  An  impression  was  vaguely 
circulated  that  Mrs.  Alwjm  and  her  elder  daughter 
superintended  these  studies,  and  for  some  few  minutes 
each  morning  these  ladies  would  indtjed  look  in  upon 
the  child  stumbling  along  this  discursive  road  to 
learning  ; but  as  the  elder  came  always  burdened  with 
letters  or  domestic  accounts,  and  the  younger  occupied 
the  half-hour  she  was  supposed  to  be  listening  to 
lectures  fran^^aises  in  pencilling  enchanting  fashions 
down  the  margins  of  the  pupil’s  tk^meSy  why,  Sydney 
could  hardly  be  said  to  profit  much  by  their  company. 

Circumstances  truly  offered  her  during  those  years 
ample  opportunity  for  growing  up  splendidly  illiterate  ; 
but  such  fate  was  averted  by  the  appetite  she  had  in- 
herited with  her  name.  The  meals  her  scant  library 
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provided  she  attacked  with  unappeasable  vigour.  Her 
dullest  lessons  she  invested  with  a species  of  romance 
— threw  into  her  untrained  labours  ail  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  no  other  vent,  and  determined  not  to  let  a 
power  within  her  rust,  but  as  her  father  would  have 
desired  to  see  her,  so,  and  none  other,  to  be. 

At  which  point,  however,  Mrs.  Alwyn's  programme 
came  into  collision  with  her  daughter's,  and,  widening 
the  gap  between  them,  earned  for  the  girl  that  un- 
enviable adjective  which  to  her  mother’s  mind  marked 
her  strongest  characteristic. 

It  was  the  summer  when  Sydney  was  sixteen  that 
this  noticeable  difference  of  opinion  arose. 

She  was  a lithe  dark-eyed  lassie  then,  w'ith  long, 
broadly-rippling  hair  it  was  a slander  to  call  black, 
so  many  shades  of  light  lurked  among  the  abundant 
locks  ; clcar-cul  features,  scarcely  pretty  as  yet,  and  a 
mouth  loo  grave  and  firm  for  her  years,  but  ready  on 
occasion  to  curve  into  smiles  that  lighted  the  face  like 
sunshine. 

**  Mamma,”  she  asked  one  morning,  looking  be- 
seechingly across  a pile  of  well-worn  volumes  at  Mrs. 
Alwyn  checking  her  bakers  bill,  “ what  am  I to  do 
now  I have  finished  tlicsc?  Will  you  get  me  fresh 
books  to  learn  from,  please 

Mrs.  Alwyn  paused,  her  forefinger  upon  the  last- 
checked  item. 

“‘One  peck,  one  and  ten,  June  the  29th.*  What  do 
you  want,  Sydney  ? 1 wish  you  would  avoid  interrupt- 
ing me.  A girl  of  your  age  should  surely  be  able  to 
study  alone.” 

“So  I will,”  returned  Sydney  promptly,  “if  1 have 
anything  to  study.  But  1 really  do  know  all  these 
books  by  heart.  Or  1 mean,”  for  she  was  strictly 
veracious,  “ I know  all  I can  learn  in  them  without  a 
regular  teacher.  And  it’s  not  much  use  my  going  over 
them  again  if  I can  get  no  more  out  of  them  ; is  it, 
mamma  ?” 

“ N ot  much  ; you  are  right  there.”  Sydney’s  hopes 
rose.  “ Hut  if  you  have  mastered  these,  why  want 
more  ? Where  Leonora  left  off  you  can  do  the 
same.” 

Oh  ! down,  down  to  despairing  went  Sydney’s  hopes ; 
for  well  she  knew  how  grudgingly  her  mother's  purse- 
strings  opened  to  any  but  channels  of  her  own 
choosing.  Her  face  fell ; her  lips  grew  pale  and  rigid 
with  the  effort  to  keep  them  from  twitching  like  a dis* 
appointed  baby^’s. 

“ ‘ Two  quarterns,  tcnpcncc.  Rolls,  sixpence,’  ” pur- 
sued her  mother,  settling  her  gold  eye-glasses  firmly  on 
her  rather  prominent  nose,  and  resuming  accounts  as 
though  this  interlude  were  ended. 

In  desperate  rejection  of  such  fiat,  Sydney  slowly 
mustered  courage  and  spoke  again — 

“Mamma,”  appealingly,  “you  don’t  know  how 
ignorant  lam!” 

“You  said  just  now  you  had  mastered  Leonora’s 
books,”  chided  Mrs.  Alwyn.  “If  / consider  that 
enough,  you  should  be  content.  You  are  sixteen  now, 
so  put  aside  childish  lessons.  It  will  leave  you  more 
time  for  other  things.  You  play  atrociously  compared 
with  Leonora.” 
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“ I am  not  so  clever  as  Leonora  at  music,  mamma,” 
murmured  Sydney. 

“ E’erhaps  not ; but  industry  improves  all  things. 
Practise  on  this  old  piano  three  or  four  hours  a day. 
The  bass  is  nearly  dumb,  but  that  doesn't  signify. 
You  may  have  a voice  in  a yc;ir  or  two,  then  you  can 
lake  up  exercises.  NTeanwhilc ” 

“Yes,  meanwhile,  mamma?”  said  poor,  disappointed 
Sydney,  most  dejectedly. 

“ Well,  amuse  yourself  somehow.  Get  up  your  own 
lace,  as  Leonora  docs.  Cuffs  and  collars  give  you  a 
housemaid  look  ; come  and  talk  to  callers  ; that  is  an 
essential  part  of  a girl’s  education.  Next  spring  1 can 
take  you  out  when  1 pay  visits;  Leonora  does  not 
always  care  to  go.  When  you  are  seventeen  there  will 
be  garden  panics  for  you,  and  so  forth.” 

At  each  unfolding  of  this  prospect  Sydney’s  heart 
sank  lower. 

Long  had  she  been  in  the  background  of  this  routine. 
Well  she  comprehended  the  frets  and  galls  engendered 
by  an  invitation  more  or  less ; a fancied  slight,  a two- 
edged  compliment,  one  country  dame’s  condescension, 
another’s  hauteur ; silently,  but  with  the  quickness  of 
new-springing  girlish  instinct,  had  she  watched  the  yet 
unavailing  efforts  made  to  launch  her  handsome  step- 
sister on  matrimonial  seas.  Now  she  was  to  put  the 
first  step  on  this  same  unsatisfying  treadmill ! Alas ! 
she  had  asked  bread  and  been  offered  a stone!  If 
Mrs.  Alwyn  had  had  tael  and  tenderness  enough  to 
say,  “ I want  you  by  me  ! ” — if  she  could  have  drawn 
her  child’s  face  to  her,  crying,  “ I’m  jealous  of  your 
books!” and,  with  a kiss  perhaps,  called  her  “darling,” 
why,  Sydney’s  plans  would  have  remoulded  under  her 
will,  the  coveted  studies  played  second  right  joyfully 
to  her  mother’s  wishes. 

But  no  such  note  of  sweetness  summoned  .Sydney  to 
surrender.  An  unqucnched  spirit  of  revolt  forced  out 
further  petition. 

“ Mamma,  I’m  not  fit  for  calling  and  going  out  with 
you ” 

“ You  w'ill  be  soon,  Sydney,”  impatiently. 

“ And  I should  hate  it  ! ” 

A shake  of  the  head  and  an  incredulous  smile. 

“ But  if  you  do  not  care  to  buy  me  books,  may  I 
borrow  them  ? The  Dacies  will  lend  me  plenty.  I’ve 

not  complained  to  them- ’’  hurriedly  staying  an 

angry  exclamation ; “ but  1 was  just  saying  1 envied 
them  so  many  I remembered  papa  speaking  of ; and 
Maiy  said  I could  have  them  over,  or  read  them  with 
her.  And  ” — dashing  bravely  on — “ Mr.  Vaughan  was 
there”  (the  Rector  of  St.  Clair’s),  “and  when  1 said 
some  names  wrong,  he  asked  if  1 would  be  too  proud 
to  leam  with  his  little  nephews,  who  have  come  to  live 
with  him.  Would  I,  indeed  ! Oh,  mother,  let  me ! 
1 know  papa”— with  an  unconquerable  sob— “would 
have  liked  me  to  get  on;  so’’— a couple  of  anxious 
tears  splashing  on  a w'dl-worn  “Markham” — “so  I 
must ! ” 

“Singularly  like  * I will! said  Mrs,  Alw7n,  focus- 
sing the  girl  with  chill  disapprobation.  “ Well,  you 
have  taken  your  affairs  so  pronouncedly  into  your  own 
hands,  I can  only  trust  they  may  prosper  as  you  seem 
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to  expect.  My  own  fear  is  they  will  make  you  as  con- 
ceited as  wilful.” 

Thereupon  the  field  was  left  to  the  victor.  With 
this  hardly-extorted  consent,  Sydney  sought  the  offered 
tutelage  of  Mary  Uacie  and  the  rector,  gaining 
plus  a wider  range  of  work  congenial — two  friends 
than  whom  no  girl  could  have  desired  better,  though, 
as  she  saw  with  covert  pain,  neither  found  favour 
in  her  mothers  sight 

For  the  Dacies,  to  take  them  first,  though  as  simple, 
kindly  a family  as  all  Suffolk  contained,  were  unpre- 
tending and  straightforward  to  a degree  that  stamped 
them  antagonistic  to  Mrs.  Alw'yn. 

The  Dales’  new  tenants  had  but  just  arrived  when 
Dr.  Dacie’s  promising  career  was  checked  by  an 
accident  that  left  him  lamed  and  unfit  thenceforth  for 
any  but  a most  limited  circle  of  patients,  and  hereon 
had  ensued  curtailment  of  income,  a lowering  of  cx- 
l>enses,  a vast  change  of  family  prospects. 

” But,”  said  the  doctor’s  boys,  “ so  long  as  the  dear 
old  governor  is  all  right  we  won't  mind.”  And  Mary 
Dacie  had  come  back  from  the  costly  school  to  share 
first  months  of  nursing,  then  the  labours  of  the  one 
Fhyllis  they  could  now  afford.  And  Mrs.  Dacie,  the 
load  of  suspense  off  her  mind,  her  husband  about 
again,  promising  “the  creaking  gate  hangs  longest  on 
its  hinges,”  thanked  God  unwcariedly  they  were  all  left 
to  each  other  still,  and  never  let  a care  for  wealth  that 
might  have  been  rankle  In  her  grateful  mind,  or  plant 
a wrinkle  on  her  comely  brow.  So  long  as  her  good 
man  had  his  Norfolk  cart  and  steady  cob  to  trundle 
him  from  one  patient  to  another,  the  w'ife  went  will- 
ingly  afoot;  and  if  among  her  wide  range  of  cot- 
tage calls  she  out-walked  herself,  why,  then  she 
would  beg  a lift,  come  smiling  home  in  a tax-cart 
(“  She  bowed  to  me  from  the  top  of  a truss  of  hay  I ” 
said  Mrs.  Alwyn  once,  with  hugest  scorn),  with  air  as 
serene  as  if  in  her  own  victoria,  behind  a thorough- 
bred. 

From  the  first  of  the  Alwyns’  residence  at  St.  Clair’s 
this  kind  woman  had  taken  to  the  youngest  of  the  new 
comers— the  ailing  fathers  faithful  little  shadow.  She 
was  ready  enough  to  be  friendly  to  all,  but  Mrs.  Alwyn 
kept  her  steadily  at  a distance.  A woman  of  her 
stamp  might  penetrate  to  the  seclusion  of  the  invalid 
“Men  in  Mr  Alwyn’s  slate  arc  given  to  indiscreet 
confidences,”  thought  his  wife,  and  determined  he 
should  be  allowed  no  opportunity  for  such.  So,  as 
the  lady  never  advanced  beyond  distant  civility,  and  as 
Leonora  was  ready  to  ignore  the  existence  of  people 
who  wore  the  same  bonnet  summer  and  winter,  Sydney 
was  the  only  one  who  grew  intimate  with  the  doctor's 
family. 

When  she  was  still  small,  she  strayed  one  day  into 
the  big  parish  church  and  stood,  inquisitive,  before  a 
fine  tomb  of  lord  and  lady,  with  effigies  of  children 
carved  on  the  panel  beneath  their  recumbent  figures, 
one  little  maid  in  quaint  garb  bearing  a skull  in  her 
outspread  palms. 

“ What  docs  she  mean  ? ” asked  Sydney  of  Mrs, 
Dacie,  busy  close  by  with  harvest  decorations,  and  was 
answered — 


“ It  means  that  child  died  young,  my  dear  ; under, 
ncath  it  says  in  Latin,  * She  was  a daughter  most 
sweet,  most  dear,  whom  to  lose  was  to  the  father 
mortal  pain,  to  the  mother  as  a foretaste  of  Death’s 
dart  in  her  own  breast.’  So,”  wound  up  practical 
Mrs.  Dacie,  “don’t  go  home  by  the  lower  houses,  my 
dear.  There’s  scarlet  fever  there.  If  you  caught  it 
we  might  have  you  ending  just  like  that  little  lady 
with  the  skull,  you  know.” 

Sydney  pondered  gravely  for  a minute,  and  then 
turned  away. 

“ Except  that  my  mother  wouldn’t  so  much  mind  !* 
she  said.  And  the  naive  confession  planted  the  little 
half-shorn  strayling  firmly  in  Mrs.  Dacie’s  pitying 
regard. 

Concerning  her  other  tutor,  Sydney  retains  of  him, 
from  then  till  now,  her  first  impression  as  of  some  one 
saintly.  A man  he  was  who,  having  lived  to  past  his 
fifth  decade  in  a sphere  of  study  he  passionately  loved, 
felt  then  impelled  to  change  this  peaceable  retreat 
for  the  labours  of  an  obscure  country  parish.  No 
rich  living  was  it  that  Robert  V’’aughan  took,  but  one 
poorly  endowed,  with  scarce  a being  for  miles  round 
on  his  own  intellectual  level.  But  here  a grand 
humility  bridged  what  might  have  proved  an  abyss  of 
difficulty  to  some.  Regretting  solely  that  his  powers 
were  such  a feeble  lever  wherewith  to  raise  his  lowly 
fiock,  he  put  his  soul  into  his  new  task — fell  at  first 
into  a sea  of  blunders  ; preached  far  and  away  over 
his  people’s  beads ; became  the  prey  of  the  hypo- 
critical, the  laughing-stock  of  the  impudent  in  his  con- 
gregation ; then,  after  painful  labour,  emerged  from 
initial  difficulties  a parish  pastor  so  whole-hearted  in 
devotion  to  the  Power  he  served,  that  St.  OaiFs  ceased 
its  broad  jokes  at  his  high  learning,  thronged  his 
church,  and  vowed  that  no  parson  was  ever  like 
theirs. 

Him,  then,  Sydney  had  to  thank  for  light  in  worlds 
of  lore  about  whose  very  entrance  she  could  but  have 
groped  unaided  and  unchecred  ; and  never  did  she 
leave  the  Rector)' without  a deepening  reverence  for  the 
master  whom  her  mother  and  sister  rated  only  poorly. 
For  Mr.  V’aughan’s  broadcloth  was  often  very  thread- 
bare, and  his  tact  so  sadly  at  fault  that  he  treated 
any  honest  woman  in  the  parish  with  the  same  courtesy 
he  accorded  Mrs.  Alwyn’s  self. 

Thus,  when  Sydney  was  twenty,  her  pursuits  had 
shaped  out  another  barrier  between  herself  and  the 
other  members  of  her  home.  Leonora  treated  them 
w'ilh  raillery ; her  mother,  as  subjects  in  which  she 
took  no  interest.  And  the  girl  grew  daily,  under  her 
own  roof,  shyer,  more  reserved — or,  as  Mrs.  AIw>n 
put  it,  more  sullen. 

But  there  was  no  sullenness  in  the  wistful  cur>'C  of 
a mouth  beautifying  in  womanly  fulness,  nor  in  the 
glowing  depths  of  those  dark  eyes!  No  sullenness. 
Rather 'a  mute  yearning  after  the  something  lacking 
yet  in  her  existence — a silent  gathering  force  of  un- 
used love,  fed  secretly  by  Nature,  wailing  with  hidden 
wc.alth  to  gladden  the  soul  of  some  yet-to-bc-dis- 
covered  fellow-wayfarer. 

The  first  stir  of  this  something  indefinable  may  have 
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lent  a new  charm  to  (he  young  face,  for  just  now 
people  found  out  how  decidedly  attractive  was  Mrs. 
Alwyn's  second  daughter,  and  the  unjealous  security 
which  Miss  Villiers  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  was  un. 
pleasantly  assailed. 


“ Naturally,  Nora,  dearest,  being  always  by  Mr. 
Vaughan.  Did  you  observe  his  hat  ? It  was  a per* 
feet  scarecrow ! ” 

“No,  I did  not,  mamma.  Mr.  Bruce” — a neigh- 
bouring vicar — “asked  me  who  the  charming  girl  in 


•••SINGULARLY  L11C£  **l  WILL!”*  SAID  MRS.  ALWVN”  (/.  7I). 


Therefore  was  it  that,  after  a huge  parish  gathering, 
whither  the  rector  had  bidden  nigh  the  whole  village 
to  come  and  keep  his  sixtieth  birthday,  and  when 
Sydney  had  been  his  aide-de.camp  from  mom  till 
night,  Leonora  took  her  anxieties  to  her  mother  and 
claimed  help. 

“ Sydney  was  very  active,  mamma,  yesterday.** 

“ Very.” 

“And  was  a great  deal  noticed.” 


white  was— meaning  Sydney.  And  the  countess  said 
she  had  the  prettiest,  most  natural  figure  she  had  seen 
for  a long  time.” 

“ Very  polite  of  the  countess,”  coldly. 

“And  Mr.  Duvesne  watched  Sydney  all  the  time 
she  played  with  the  school  children  at  that  idiotic 
* gathering  nuts  in  May.’  After  you  brought  him  to 
me  he  hardly  spoke.  I don’t  think  he  listened  when 
1 talked.  1 said  i was  tired  and  would  he  get  me 
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some  tea  ? And^"  finished  Leonora,  shaking  her 
elegantly-shaped  head  very  gravely,  “ he  went  quite 
briskly.  But  he  never  came  back ! Instead,  he 
followed  Sydney  for  an  hour  with  a heavy  dish  of 
cake  I ” 

This  was  serious.  Mrs,  Alwyn  seated  herself  for 
meditation,  surveying  the  situation  uneasily.  Mr. 
Duvesne,  an  Honourable  and  Reverend  scion  of  the 
great  Comyngham  family,  w'as  the  man  whom  she 
was  ready  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  gain  for  a 
son-in-law — a husband  for  Leonora.  But  it  was  on 
the  cards  that  John  Alwyn’s  daughter  might  come 
most  undesirably  to  the  front,  and,  once  there,  hold 
her  own  in  any  comp.any.  The  thought  that  the  child, 
unwelcome  from  her  first  breath,  should  oust  the 
darling  ofl'spring  of  her  first  marriage  was  intoler- 
able. The  mother,  weighted  with  uneven  burden, 
puckered  her  brows,  and  bit  her  lips,  and  sighed,  but 
saw  no  light  through  her  difficulties — quick  though 
she  mostly  was  at  finding  the  straightest  road  to  her 
own  advantage. 

For  once  Leonora’s  unimaginative  self  opened  the 
way  out  of  perplexity. 

“It  would  be  awkward,  mamma,”  she  said  plain- 
tively, “ if  this  sort  of  thing  always  went  on.  I should 
dislike  Sydney — and  Tve  no  desire  to  do  so.  I can 
only  think  of  one  plan  to  set  things  comfortable.” 

“Ah  ! ” Her  mother  looked  up, anxious,  not  hopeful. 

“And  perhaps  that  isn't  possible.  But  would  it 
not  be  very  nice  if  we  could  get  Sydney  pleasantly 
away  ? Get  her— married,  or  going  to  be,  so  she 
wouldn’t  interfere  at  all  ? Could  it  be  done?” 

Mrs.  Alwyn  got  up  and  kissed  her  daughter  rap- 
turously. 

“ Done  ! It’s  the  very  thing ! An  admirably  un- 
selfish thought!  I fancy  I see  my  way.  I believe  I 
know  the  very  man.  I won’t  lose  a day,  my  love,  in 
attending  to  it.” 

And  surely  enough  that  same  afternoon’s  post  bore 
forth  the  first  move  In  this  newly.suggesicd  family 
game.  

CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

DE1.ICATE  AKRANCRMF.NTS  AFOOT. 

The  missive  calculated  to  intermeddle  with  our 
heroine's  fortunes  was  compiled  with  much  thought 
and  care,  addressed  in  her  mother’s  faultlessly  correct 
handwriting  to  one  “ Major  V^illicrs,  Petersham,*’  and 
ran  thus ; — 

“ The  Dale^  St.  Clair's^ 
^^Junc  20///. 

“ My  DEAR  Alfred, — It  was  only  an  hour  ago, 
when  talking  with  Leonora,  that  it  occurred  to  me 
your  visit  to  us,  postponed  these  last  two  summers, 
ought  surely  to  take  place  this  present  one.  Pardon 
me  for  not  writing  and  pressing  this  before,  but,  as 
you  know,  with  all  the  weight  of  domestic  minutiar, 
and  the  cares  inseparable  from  the  charge  of  two 
unmarried  girls,  my  mind  is  always  on  the  stretch, 
and  I fear  I am  sometimes  remiss  where  I ought  to  be 
the  very  reverse.  Your  niece  and  I both  hope,  how, 
ever,  tl»at  you  will  show  you  are  not  offended  by 


coming  to  us  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  shall  be  so 
glad  to  receive  you  any  time  you  may  fix.  1 may  add, 
if  you  need  further  persuasion,  that  1 have  much  to 
consult  you  about,  much  to  speak  of,  whereon  ! feel 
your  advice  will  be  invaluable—” 

“Now  that  must  mean,”  quoth  the  major  to  him- 
self, taking  his  cigar  from  his  lips  and  meditatively 
expelling  rings  of  smoke  as  he  lounged,  letter  in  hand, 
upon  his  balcony,  overlooking  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
Thames  valley—**  that  certainly  must  mean  my  clever 
sister-in-law  wants  to  get  something  or  other  out  of  me. 
Let  me  see : the  last  time  she  requested  my  counsel  it 
turned  out  she  wanted  to  stay  at  my  Cousin  S.irah’s  in 
Piccadilly,  and  to  get  an  invitation  for  Miss  Leonora 
to  the  Artillery  Fete,  The  time  before  it  was  Henley 
Regatta ; and  before  that — — Well,”  with  a great  puff, 
“I  can’t  recollect;  but  the  good  lady’s  affection  isn’t 
disinterested,  as  a rule.  However,  I needn't  cry  out 
before  I'm  hurt.  We’ll  see  what’s  on  the  carpet  now. 
• Advice  ’ — h’m,  h’m !— * invaluable  ’ — oh  I here’s  the 
place.” 

“ Perhaps  it  may  be  as  w'cll  to  name  the  point  that 
disturbs  me  now  before  we  meet.  Candidly,  then, 
it’s  about  Sydney  ; and  though  she  is  no  real  relation 
to  you,  yet  as  you  are  associated  with  my  own  brother 
in  the  trusteeship  of  her  little  property  (which*  charge 
will  end  next  year,  for  she  is  twenty  now),  1 am  sure 
you  will  not  mind  my  troubling  you  with  what  con- 
cerns her^—  ” 

“Twenty]  Is  she  really?”  pondered  Major  Vil- 
liers,  with  another  pause.  “ How  time  flies,  to  be 
sure ! And  what’s  the  young  lady  up  to,  1 wonder  ! 
Got  into  some  love-scrape.  I’ll  be  bound,  as  all  girls 
do— except  my  niece  Leonora,  by  the  way.  She 
doesn’t  seem  to  hurry  herself.  Now.  Miss  Sydney. 
At  your  service.” 

“ It  is  really  quite  a misfortune  that  all  my 
younger  daughter’s  strongest  characteristics  arc  at 
variance  with  her  sister’s  ; but  such  being  the  case, 
more  pronouncedly  so  every  year,  you  can  conceive 
the  di^culty  it  is  to  me  to  do  justice  to  them  both, 
more  especially  as  Sydney  has  not  that  delightful 
pliability  of  disposition  which  Leonora  inherits  from 
her  dear  father ’* 

“ Delightful  pliability  ! ” muttered  the  major,  his 
grey  eyebrows  comically  raised.  “ Well,  well ! the 
dead  know  no  wrong,  but  poor  Hal  used  to  be  dubbed 
as  weak  as  ditch-water  when  he  was  alive.  I suppose 
this  is  the  same  fact  put  politely." 

“ I find  no  fault  with  her.  Pray  don’t  think  I 
complain  of  her.  .She  has  qualities  which  make  her 
much  liked  by  some.  I merely  confide  to  you  that  ! 
foresee  many  cmbarrassmcnls  arising  from  my  two 
families,  though  each  so  small,  especially  when  an- 
other year  makes  Sydney  mistress  of  her  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  leaves  me  so  much  the  poorer ” 

“ Oh,  ho  ! The  ladies  don’t  hit  it  off,  that’s  it  in  plain 
English,”  said  the  major,  with  a superior  masculine 
chuckle;  *‘bul  if  my  sister-in-law  thinks  I’m  going  to 
put  my  finger  into  that  description  of  family  pie, 
she’s  very  much  mistaken.  Never  was  able  to  argue 
with  a woman  in  my  life.  They  trip  you  up  with 
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a smile,  or  half  a dozen  tears,  and  then  what’s  a fellow 
to  do  ? ” 

“ I am  so  anxious  for  my  children’s  welfare  that 
perhaps  1 harass  myself  unnecessarily ; but  look* 
ing  to  the  future,  I can  see  my  little  home  peaceful 
with  your  brother’s  child  alone,  not  (alas !)  peaceful 
with  her  and  Sydney.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I am  sure  you  will  quickly  sec  in  what  I am  trusting 
as  a remedy ” 

“No,  that  ril  be  hanged  if  1 canl”  muttered  the 
major,  but  he  was  quickly  enlightened. 

“In  marriage ” 

“ Oh  1 ” groaned  the  gallant  officer  ; “ what  schemers 
these  women  are  ! ” 

“And  here  1 think  you  and  1 may  possibly  ar* 

range  something  to  our  mutual  satisfaction ^ 

. “ Why,”  stammered  the  lady’s  confidant,  colouring 
up  to  the  roots  of  his  grey  hair — “ she  doesn't  mean  to 
offer  her  daughter  to  me,  does  she  ?” 

“For  if  your  son  Rupert”  (“O — h!”)  “is  still 
free,  and  feeling  any  inclination  to  settle  in  life,  I 
frankly  tell  you  he  would  be  a most  acceptable  son- 
in-law “ 

The  major  heaved  a sigh  of  relief,  looked  grave, 
and  read  on  very  seriously  after  this. 

“ You,  and  he  through  you,  knowing  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  our  family  affairs,  would 
require  no  explanation  of  past  events,  which  in  itself 
would  be  a great  relief  to  me.  Sydney,  if  the  marriage 
were  arranged,  would,  1 trust,  settle  happily  into  a 
suburban  life.  There  would  be  little  likelihood  of  her 
returning  to  her  unfortunate  father’s  neighbourhood, 
which  I have  always  felt  most  undesirable.  Such  a 
terrible  collapse  as  his  may  even  yet  be  remembered 
there.  And,  lastly,  Mr.  Rupert  would  secure  a wife  and 
an  immediate  dower,  neither  of  which,  I think,  is  in- 
ferior to  what  he  may  have  the  choice  of  in  general 
society.  Think  this  all  o%'er,  my  dear  major,  and  if  your 
judgment  agrees  with  mine,  that  the  match  is  one  to 
be  wished,  come  down  and  talk  it  over  with  me.  With 
only,  of  course.  With  Sydney’s  temperament  it 
would  be  quite  unwise  to  let  her  have  any  suspicion 
of  our  plan.  She  has  a great  tendency  to  indepen- 
dence of  action,  but  perhaps  you  gentlemen  might  like 
her  none  the  worse  for  that.  Lx)oking  impatiently 
for  your  reply,  with  Leonora's  kind  love  and  my  own. 

“ Ever,  dear  Alfred, 

“ Yours  very  truly, 

“Helen  Alwyn." 

“‘The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  nothing  but  the 
truth  !*  Now  I wonder  if  this  is  any  or  all  of  that.” 
mused  the  major,  treating  himself  to  the  unusual 
luxury  of  a second  cigar,  to  assist  his  cogitsUions. 
“The  worst  of  women  is,  thc/rc  so  confoundedly 
crafty.” 

Then  he  began  his  letter  again,  hummed  and 
ha’d  over  the  commencement,  underlined  with  his 
massive  gold  pencil  the  fact  that  Sydney’s  mother  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  her,  put  a double  mark  under  the 
sum  mentioned  as  coming  into  the  girl’s  control  so 
speedily,  emphatically  scored  the  admission  of  what 


would  be  a great  relief  to  Mrs.  Alwyn,  with  rather  a 
grim  smile,  and  “ No  question  she  means  that  1 But 
I don’t  know  if  wc  ought  to  blame  her.  At  any  rate, 
it’s  all  done  with  long  ago  1 ” and  hnally,  with  head 
well  back,  and  steadfastly  sky-gazing,  lie  ruminated 
long  over  **  if  Rupert  is  still  free,  and  feeling  an  m- 
dination  to  settle  m life.” 

Rupert,  the  one  son  the  major's  brief  married  life  in 
India  had  bcque.athed  him,  u'as  still  free—  rather  more 
free,  in  fact,  than  his  father  desired.  Settling  in  life 
would  be  a capital  thing  for  him  ; the  most  admirable 
check  that  could  be  devised  on  certain  tendencies  the 
young  man  was  exhibiting  for  going  a faster  pace  than 
his  means  could  afford.  The  salary  of  a clerk  in  the 
War  Office  (Mr.  Villiers’  vocation,  for  years  before  he 
had  entirely  refused  to  follow  his  father’s ; “going  out 
to  be  shot  at  wasn't  in  bis  line,”  he  said)  was  not  cal- 
culated to  keep  up  fashionable  bachelor  apartments, 
membership  of  a select  club,  a growing  circle  of  town 
friends,  and  a taste  for  amusements,  desirable  or  other- 
wise. If  the  allurement  of  a young  wife,  a home, 
“ somewhere  out  this  way,”  thought  the  major,  who 
was  fond  of  his  riverside  lodgings,  and  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  entice  his  son  into  sharing  them— if 
these  could  attract  him  into  the  bondage  of  domes- 
ticity, why,  then  good  luck  attend  the  business,  and 
bring  it  to  a speedy  conclusion. 

“ It  would  finely  ease  my  mind.  I know,"  thought 
the  father,  a vision  of  such  another  sheaf  of  bills  as 
he  had  lately  paid  off  for  his  son  floating  ominously 
l>cfore  him.  “ And  the  boy  has  got  his  own  income  : 
not  large,  but  I'd  double  his  allowance — put  a little  on 
besides,  perhaps  ; he — they — might  as  well  have  it 
now  as  wait  till  I’m  dead  and  buried.  And  then  this 
child,  Sydney,  will  have— have — ” (mentally  doing  a 
sum  in  division)  “somewhere  between  two  and  three 
hundred  a year.  Oh  I”  with  a profound  shake  of  the 
head  that  seemed  to  clench  the  matter,  “ Rupert  might 
indeed  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  I’ll  lake  the  11.40 
up  and  have  a talk  with  him.” 

Which  conclusion  reached,  the  major  stepped  in- 
doors, changed  his  matutinal  alpaca  for  the  soberest 
of  wcU-ciit  tweeds,  informed  his  landlady,  widow  of  an 
old  Scotch  sergeant,  that  he  should  lunch  in  town 
sauntered  by  the  waterside  to  Richmond,  over  the 
bridge,  and  off  in'd  Victoria  to  the  club  w'herc  he  was 
likely  to  find  his  son  discussing  chops  and  bitter  ale  at 
one  o’clock. 

And  there,  sure  enough,  at  his  usual  table  in  the 
comer  of  the  handsome  “Junior  Midlands”  apart- 
ment, sat  Mr.  Rupert  Villiers,  but  seemingly  not  in  the 
best  of  humours. 

His  meal,  only  half  Bnisbed,  was  pushed  aside.  His 
first  pint  of  Allsopp  already  consumed,  a second  was 
being  uncorked  by  a waiter  as  the  major  drew  near. 
So  preoccupied  was  he  in  twirling  the  end  of  his  long 
brown  moustache,  and  staring  at  rather  than  studying 
the  Timts  supplement,  that  his  father  approache  i un- 
noticed, and  had  sat  down  in  front  of  him  before  he 
recognised  with  a start  who  was  nigh. 

“ Why,  you  want  a whiff  of  fresh  air,  my  lad,”  said 
the  major  kindly,  reaching  over  the  table  to  shake 
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hands.  London  in  this  hot  weather  is  a teaser. 
Why  don’t  you  run  down  and  dine  with  rocoftener? 
Eh?” 

i’erhaps  a perfectly  candid  answer  to  this  would 
have  been  awkward,  or,  so  suddenly  questioned,  Mr. 
Rupert  had  no  satisfactor>*  excuse  ready.  Anyhow,  he 
returned  only  an  uneasy  laugh,  and  a disjointed  as- 
surance that  he  was  ail  right — “didn't  feel  the  heat  ; 
only  happened  to  have  a plague  of  a headache  this 
morning.” 

Then  that  won’t  cure  it,”  said  the  major,  pushing 
aside  the  ale.  “ No,  thanks  ; I won’t  take  it  myself. 
I stick  to  my  rule.  Nothing  before  dinner,  vcr>'  little 
after.  1 learnt  dietetics  in  India,  you  know,  and 
advise  you  to  profit  by  my  experience.  But  you  look 
out  of  sorts  ” — anxiously,  for  the  old  officer  was  very 
fond  of  his  one  son.  “ Arc  you  getting  late  hours  ? Is 
there  extra  work  on  at  the  office  ?" 

“ Oh,  no  ! nothing  particular  doing  there,”  returned 
Mr.  Rupert,  pulling  himself  together  under  his  father’s 
scrutiny,  and  judiciously  answering  the  last  clause  of 
his  question.  ’‘.\nd  I’m  all  right,  I assure  you. 
What  brings  you  up  to-day?” 

Now  the  major,  like  many  a brave  man,  was  no 
social  tactician.  He  had  a trick  of  going  straight  at 
his  mark,  which  sometimes  discomposed  his  son 
amazingly — the  present  occasion  to  wit.  Taking 
Mrs.  Alwyn’s  letter  from  his  pocket,  he  tapped  it, 
address  downw.^rds,  with  some  solemnity,  and  pushing 
aside  cruets  and  covers,  leant  forward  with — 

“ Here’s  what  brought  me.  Something  rather 
serious  that  I want  a few  words  with  you  over.  The 
sooner  the  better.” 

At  these  portentous  sentences  Mr.  Rupert  Villiers 
changed  colour.  More  ih.m  one  spectral  bill  not  in- 
cluded in  the  last  over-heav)'  schedule  that  he  had 
submitted  to  his  father  reproached  his  memory.  A 
horrible  dread  stirred  within  him  that  a certain  florist’s 
account  might  have  got  round  to  the  major,  for  he 
had  been  ass  enough  that  season  to  beleaguer  with 
bouquets  a fair  cantatricty  w'ho  never  so  much  as 
wasted  a thought  on  where  her  Mar^chale  Niels  and 
lilies  and  ferns  came  from  so  regularly,  nor  had  ever 
repaid  his  costly  offerings  with  a single  special  smile. 
A fear  shot  through  him  that  a transaction  involving 
an  I 0 U to  one  young  Tufter — a friend  the  major 
cared  little  for— might  have  reached  paternal  ears  ; 
and  a guilty  recollection  overcame  him  that  he  had  as 
good  as  given  his  word  never  again  to  meddle  with 
a fascinating  game  called  “ Nap.” 

All  these  and  many  another  qualm  gave  the  young 
man  a bad  sixty  seconds,  and  when  the  letter  was 
passed  over  to  him,  with  a low  but  emphatic  **Just 
read  that,  and  let  me  hear  wlu-it  you  have  to  say  about 
it,”  the  fingers  with  which  he  opened  Mrs.  Alwyn’s 
epistle  positively  shook  with  apprehension.  But  the 
writing  and  a rapid  glance  at  the  signature  relieved 
him  unspeakably.  The  w-holc  quickly  scanned,  he 
breathed  freely  again,  though  a new  species  of  dilemma 
WAS  now  upon  him.  The  careless  laxity  of  his  life  en 
gar^on  so  unexpectedly  stormed,  all  the  charms  of  that 
unfettered  condition  shone  forth  bcwitchingly.  All  the 


entanglements  he  had  just  now  quaked  at,  modestly 
betook  themselves  to  the  background.  He  felt,  if  not 
opposed  to  the  project,  in  no  way  enthusiastic  over  it, 
and  showed  as  much  by  the  shrug  with  which  he  re- 
folded and  returned  the  letter  to  his  father. 

“ I’ve  only  a quarter  of  an  hour,”  he  said,  taking  out 
his  watch.  “Suppose  you  walk  my  way  with  me, 
sir ; and,  arm  in  arm,  the  two  descended  the  club 
steps  and  betook  themselves  towards  Pall  Mall. 

“ Well  ? ’*  said  the  cider  man  impatiently,  before 
they  had  gone  many  paces— his  son’s  coolness  nettled 
him.  The  matter  had  appeared  to  him  so  supremely 
important;  he  shouldn’t  have  Uken  the  offer  of  a 
pretty  girl  and  six  thousand  pounds  so  calmly  in  his 
young  days!— “Well,  Rupert,  what  do  you  think  of 
it  ail?” 

“ I think,  sir,  it  is  very  kind  and  complimentary  o 
my  aunt  to  wish  to  bestow  on  me  the  daughter  she 
evidently  wishes  to  be  rid  of.” 

“ Now,  my  boy,  no  joking  I The  letter  is  frank 
enough,  and  we’ll  treat  it  courteously,  if  you  please. 
I’ve  no  doubt  the  situation  is  awkward.  Second 
marriages  always  lead  to  something  of  the  sort.  But 
do  you  feel  any  inclination  to  assist  in  altering  it? 
That’s  the  question.” 

“ Well,  you  see,  sir,”  demurred  Mr.  Rupert,  “ 1 
know'  literally  nothing  of  this  little  Sydney.  I dare 
say  she  mayn't  be  little  now,  but  she  was  when  I 
was  at  St  Clair's  for  a couple  of  days  five  years  ago. 
Just  a slip  of  a girl,  no  particular  beauty,  especially 
beside  Leonora.  Rather  awkward,  and  very  shy.” 

“ Oh,  she’ll  be  altered,  she’ll  be  altered ! ” interposed 
the  major,  who  had  pondered  himself  into  vehemently 
desiring  the  match;  “ 1 shall  see  her  before  you  make 
the  least  sign,  you  know,  and  1 promise  you  I won’t 
send  you  a- wooing  unless  I like  the  look  of  the  fair 
lady.  Her  father  was  a handsome  man,  perhaps  she 
has  grown  like  him.  And  then  there’s  the  money  to 
consider.  Of  course,  we  must  lie  it  to  herself,  but  a 
wife  with  an  income  of  her  own  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  a young  man,  let  me  tell  you.  You’d  best  not  turn 
your  back  on  a chance  you  may  never  get  again, 
Master  Rupert.  It  appears  to  me  you  treat  this  pro- 
posal loo  off-handedly.” 

“ And  it  appears  to  me,”  returned  his  son,  laughing 
outright  at  the  elder  man’s  evident  eagerness,  “ that 
you  are  determined,  my  dear  sir,  on  this  young  per- 
son and  myself  becoming  husband  and  wife  ! May  I 
ask  if  you’ve  definitely  determined  on  our  wedding- 
day?” 

“Now,  nonsense,  nonsense,  lad!”  said  the  father. 

“ I’m  neither  such  a donkey  nor  despot ! I’m  only 
putting  the  matter  before  you  as  it’s  my  duty  to  do. 
Why,  Sydney  is  only  twenty.  If  you  see  her  and  lake 
a fancy  to  her,  you'd  have  a year  to  go  love-making, 
off  and  on  at  your  leisure  ; and  I should  think,”  with 
a proud,  paternal  look  at  the  young  man,  who  w*as  cer- 
tainly good-looking,  though  the  general  effect  of  his 
appearance  might  owe  a good  deal  to  his  tailor — “I 
should  think  you  could  get  her  to  say  ‘yes*  in  th.it 
lime.  Then  we  could  have  the  marrying,  take  a little 
house  up  Richmond  way,  and  IVe  got  a few  pounds  1 
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could  square  your  last  bachelor  bills  with,  and  you’d 
have  as  good  a prospect  in  life  as  1 ought  to  ex> 
pcct,  or  you  ought  to  desire.  So  what  shall  it  be? 
Shall  I write  back  and  chime  in  with  your  aunt’s 
idea,  or  shall  1 give  the  whole  concern  the  cold 
shoulder  ?” 

The  major  had  put  the  advantage  of  the  position 
ver)’  neatly.  A glimpse  in  a comer  flovver*shop  of  a 
ravishing  arrangement  of  ferns  and  gardenias  ordered 
by  himself  the  day  before,  and  a significant  saluta- 
tion wafted  to  him  by  his  friend  Tufter,  who  just 
then  whisked  by  in  a hansom,  recalled  sundry  very 
present  and  irksome  obligations  to  Mr.  Rupert.  The 
governor  was  a good  old  liberal  soul,  he  thought,  with 
some  compunction.  And  a year,  if  he  drew  in  directly, 


would  give  him  lime  to  get  quit  of  some  of  his  least 
mcntionable  debts  out  of  his  own  income.  He'd 
better  make  a virtue  of  necessity,  then. 

“You  and  my  aunt  are  a pair  of  conspirators,”  he 
said, with  an  air  of  “Well, to  plcascyou,  I’ll  give  in  I” 
“ So  go  on  your  visit  of  inspection,  sir,  by  all  means. 
But,  whatever  you  do,  commit  me  to  nothing  yet  by 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a hint.  If  you  drop  a line 
when  you’re  coming  back.  I’ll  meet  you  and  hear  your 
report.  There’s  the  workshop.  This  is  my  door. 
Good-bye,  sir.”  And  the  major,  well  pleased  with  this 
first  step  of  the  negotiations,  went  back  to  Petersham, 
and  wrote  off  to  his  sister-in-law,  fixing  Monday  in 
the  following  w*eck  for  his  visit  to  St  Clair's. 

BNO  OF  CHAPT1U  TH£  SIXTH. 


THE  TYPICAL  NEW  YORKER. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN. 


L the  types  of  American 
life  are  at  present  in  a state 
of  transition,  and  the  New 
Yorker  of  fifty  years  ago  is 
a far  different  being  from 
the  New  Yorker  of  to-day. 
Already  even  there  have  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon  signs 
of  a new  type  that  will  dis- 
place the  old  in  the  coming 
generation.  Suffice  it  for 
us  now  to  deal  with  the  one 
who  still  proudly  holds  his 
own. 

New  York,  being  of  all 
American  cities  the  most 
cosmopolitan,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  places  from 
which  to  select  a single  type  that  will  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative ; nevertheless,  after  eliminating  from  our 
average  New  Yorker  all  the  traits  that  he  has  in 
common  with  other  types,  there  still  remains  enough 
to  mark  his  distinctive  personality. 

He  is,  first  of  all,  a commercial  man — a man  of 
trade.  He  is  not  a snob,  nor  a would-be  aristocrat, 
in  the  full  meaning  of  those  terms;  and  he  smiles 
at  that  amusing  excrescence,  the  dude,  or  “ masher,” 
to  whom  he  sometimes  stands  in  the  relation  of  a 
father.  He  is  proud  of  being  self-made,  and  loves 
to  tell  bow  he  began  his  career  as  crrand-lxiy,  clerk, 
See. ; but  is  very  particular  to  choose  his  children’s 
associates  from  the  station  that  he  acquires,  and  not 
from  the  one  wherein  he  w’as  born.  Indeed,  his 
ambition  for  his  family  is  without  stint. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  he  was  not  born  in  New 
York,  but  came  to  that  city  at  an  early  age  from  an 
inland  town  or  village,  possessed  only  of  a fair  educa- 
tion, a large  ambition,  and  a vast  amount  of  energy, 
with  which  to  push  his  way.  These  qualities  stand 
him  in  good  stead,  and  after  ten  to  twenty  years  of 
untiring  industry  andconst«ant  watchfulness  for  golden 


opportunities,  he  amasses  a fortune,  and  acquires  a 
great  business  reputation.  I am  not  sure  but  that  the 
secret  of  his  success  lies  mainly  in  that  capacity  for 
recognising  and  seizing  his  opportunities  when  they 
come.  It  is  vulgarly  and  rather  expressively  termed 
“ having  an  eye  for  the  main  chance.” 

Our  friend  takes  much  pleasure — all  his  pleasure,  in 
fact — in  making  money,  and  spending  the  same  in  bis 
own  peculiar  way.  He  is  generous  and  helpful  to  his 
friends,  and  to  young  men,  within  prudent  limits  ; and 
is  a patron  of  the  arts  and  of  all  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic undertakings. 

He  is  devoted  to  his  family,  although  almost  in- 
variably a club  man  : that  is,  he  drops  into  his  club 
every  afternoon,  and  sometimes  of  an  evening,  to  play 
a game  of  bowls,  or  to  discuss  the  political  situation. 
He  usually  reads  all  the  morning  papers,  and  little 
else,  be  it  added,  except  a monthly  or  two,  and  occa- 
sionally a bright,  short  novel.  He  hasn’t  time  (he 
thinks)  to  read  long  or  heavy  books  ; hence  the  grow, 
ing  tendency  in  America  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  novel,  as  witness  the  length  of  stories  by 
Howells,  James,  Hawthorne,  and  others. 

All  New  Yorkers  are  deeply  interested  in  politics, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  municipal  politicians  are 
a by-word  in  the  community,  yet  the  business  men— 
the  rich  men— really  control  these  demagogues  and 
office-seekers,  and  keep  guard  over  their  own  moneyed 
interests  at  all  times.  It  is  this  merchant  class  who 
practically  make  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  their  vote 
is  always  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  and 
strictly  upright  dealing. 

It  may  be  also  that  this  care  for  his  stocks  induces 
the  New  York  merchant  to  keep  himself  thoroughly 
posted  on  all  current  events  and  contemporary  Euro- 
pean history.  The  result  remains  that  he  is  well 
informed,  and  arranges  his  facts  with  a good  discrimi- 
nation that  comes  from  his  practical  and  logical  bent 
of  mind,  and  also  from  a keen  insight  into  men  and. 
motives. 
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Three  Somebodies. 
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He  never  talks  much  on  any  subject,  and  at  home 
is  better  pleased  to  listen  to  his  wife,  who  is  his  idol, 
his  pride,  and  his  best  friend.  Often  his  superior  in 
family  and  education,  as  well  as  in  grace  and  distinc* 
tion  of  manner,  she  appreciates  fully  his  more  solid 
qualities,  and  dresses  exquisitely  only  to  please  him. 

He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  giving  a dinner 
to  some  distinguished  foreigner,  who  has  met  him  in 
a business  way,  or  brought  him  letters  of  introduc- 
tion. He  leans  back  placidly  in  his  chair,  a portly, 
well-dressed  gentleman,  with  smooth-shaven  chin  and 
heavy  moustache,  his  good-humoured  face  beaming 
with  content,  as  he  looks  around  his  handsomely  fur- 
nished table,  with  its  brand-new'  silver,  its  brilliant 
glass,  its  dainty  viands,  and  lovely  flowers.  Loveliest 
of  all  to  him  is  the  fair  hostess  at  the  head  of  the  tabic, 
delighting  his  guests  with  her  wit  and  charm,  and  ever 
and  anon  sending  him  a bright  smile,  inducing  him 
to  talk,  or  making  him  appear  to  do  so. 

The  setting  of  the  picture,  too,  gratifles  bis  eye : it  is 
all  her  selection,  and  he  is  assured  of  her  good  taste. 
It  is  worth  while,  he  thinks,  to  be  rich  ; it  is  worth 
while  to  work  ; and  so  he  does  till  the  last. 

A kind  and  indulgent  parent,  he  is  not  altogether  an 
unwisc-onc ; and  in  giving  to  his  sons  boats  and  horses 
he  sends  his  daughters  to  bear  them  company,  turning 
w'hat  was  originally  a caprice  into  a merry,  healthful 
sport.  Paterfamilias  argues  that,  by  providing  a 
wider  range  of  harmless  amusements  for  his  sons,  he 
leaves  little  thought  or  lime  for  less  commendable 
diversions.  On  that  principle  he  builds  a splendid 
country  home,  keeps  open  house  all  summer,  and  what 
w ith  Ashing,  sailing,  hunting  (or  an  imitation  of  iO, 
&c.,  the  young  people  are  careless  of  the  allurements 
of  Saratoga  and  Newport. 

One  point  the  father  is  determined  upon  : his  sons 
shall  be  liberally  educated,  and  if  they  do  not  care  for 


college — inheriting  his  taste  for  trade — it  matters  not ; 
they  must  go  or  brook  his  displeasure.  It  is  the  same 
in  a lesser  degree  with  his  daughters. 

They  all  go  abroad  sometimes,  and  the  head  of  the 
house  is  miserable  until  he  returns  to  his  business,  his 
club,  and  his  friends.  New  York,  he  declares,  is  the 
only  place  to  live  in. 

Rest  and  recreation,  in  their  true  meaning,  are  im- 
possible  to  him.  He  is  of  a highly  nervous  tempera- 
ment,  and  lives  under  constant  high  pressure.  More- 
over, his  constitution,  although  apparently  robust  and 
vigorous,  is  usually  lacking  in  vitality.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  he  breaks  down  at  fifty — that  the  strong 
man,  who  never  has  know*n  a day's  absence  fit>m 
business,  suddenly  fails,  and  falls  a victim  to  apoplexy, 
to  nervous  prostration,  and  many  long  names  for 
overw’ork  ? 

If  he  retires  from  business  while  he  is  yet  in  health, 
heeding  his  physician's  warning  and  his  wife's  plead- 
ings, the  end  is  not  even  then  averted.  He  becomes 
now’  a bank  president,  or  director  in  a trust  or  in- 
surance company,  and  the  comparative  idleness  is 
intulcrablc  to  him  ; he  feels  that  his  stimulus  is  gone, 
and  speedily  falls  into  a state  of  mental  and  physical 
collapse.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
poor  man's  lack  of  resources,  his  narrow  capacity  for 
enjoyment,  and  the  disastrous  habit  of  using  only  one 
set  of  faculties. 

What  an  appalling  picture  it  is,  this  tremendous 
waste  of  physical  force  in  such  a petty  cause — the 
eternal  striving  for  gain  ! It  is  only  dignified  by  the 
noble  ends  to  which  the  fruits  of  this  labour  are  often 
applied. 

Poor  man,  whose  vision  is  so  narrow,  whose  heart 
is  so  faithful,  and  whose  end  is  almost  suicide  ! 

Happy  he  who  has  as  carefully  laid  up  treasures 
where  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt ! 


THREE  SOMEBODIES. 


OMEBODY  is  leaning  o'er  a paling. 

Where  trclliscd  roses,  twining,  bud  and 
blow  ; 

' Somebody,  with  fcr^’our  unavailing, 

Is  pleading  for  an  answ'cr — “ Yes,  or  no  ? ” 
Somebody,  half  pouting  and  half-smiling. 

Holds  freshly-gathered  roses  in  her  hands  ; 
Somebody  (so  daintily  beguiling!) 

Picks  a rose  to  pieces  as  she  stands. 

“ Beryl,  luitl  you  let  me  have  an  answer  } 

Yes,  or  no,  sweet ! — whicli  is  it  ? ” asks  he. 

Not  a word  replies  his  fair  entrancer. 

But  hums  and  scatters  rose-leaves— busy  B.! 

Somebody  exclaims,  *'  Oh,  cruel  Beryl  I 
Do  let  me  in,  or  order  me  away  ! ’’ 

Somebody  says,  “ Enter  at  your  peril ! 

Where  you  are,  I order  you  to  slay  ! ” 

Somebody,  outside  the  garden,  fuming, 

Is  walking  up  and  down  the  muddy  lane; 


Somebody,  among  the  roses  blooming, 

Appears  to  And  a pleasure  in  his  pain. 

Somebody,  in  shadow  in  a doorway. 

Where  irdlised  roses  twine  and  intertwine, 

Laughs  softly,  “ So,  my  gentle  youth,  that's  your  way  I 
Ha ! ha ! When  2 was  young,  it  wasn't  miru 
Somebody  to  Somebody  is  pleading  — 

“ Ber\l,  shall  I stay,  dear?— yes,  or  no? " 

Somebody  (at  last  a point  conceding!— 

“ ff  you  wish  to  lfa%‘e  me — you  can  go!  ’’ 

Somebody,  who  dares  a reprimanding, 

Dashes  at  the  gate — click  I goes  the  latch  — 

Somebody  by  Somebody  is  standing — 

Somebody  unseen  is  on  the  watch  ! 

Somebody  is  kissed— (liow  courage  rises 

When  love  prevails  !)—*‘ My  own  I— my  love! — my 
life!" 

Somebody  two  Somebodies  surprises  : 

“ Beryl,  you’ll  be  a jewel  of  a wife  ! ” 

Ch.\rles  Johns. 
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GAY  WINTER  GARDENS. 


OME  enlhu&iasts  on  gardunin^  mauers 
. 'xiV'  Have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
^^5^  possible  lo  have  a garden  as  gay  on 
Christmas  as  on  Midsummer  Day.  But,  at 
any  rate,  we  must  ail  admit  that  by  a little 
pains-taking  and  ingenuity,  a greater  part 
of  the  gloom  and  too  usual  desolation  that 
pcn’adcs  our  gardens  in  the  winter  months 
can  be  got  rid  of.  Before  giving,  then,  our 
outline  of  hints  for  the  general  management 
of  the  garden  in  January,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  something  as  to  the  best  method  of 
making  it  look  as  bright  and  gay  as  w*c  can 
at  once. 
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Gay  Winter  Gardens. 


Now,  the  large  variety  of  hardy  evergreens  at  our 
disposal  is  one  of  the  tirst  things  that  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  at  this  lime  of  the  year.  For  these  ever- 
greens arc  really,  it  may  be  said,  more  varied  in  colour, 
figure,  and  foliage  titan  most  of  the  deciduous  plants 
that  we  usually  deck  our  garden  with-  The  very 
glossy  brightness  of  their  leaves  and  variety  in  their 
tint  arc,  too,  a considerable  compensation  for  the  ab- 
sence of  flowers.  Many  of  these  evergreens  we  can 
often  purchase  in  pots,  or  we  can  always  have  by  us  a 
small  selection,  and  when  our  bedding-out  plants  arc 
removed  in  the  autumn,  these  can  be  plunged  at  inter- 
vals in  our  beds,  to  relieve  them  of  iliat  desert  like 
appearance  which  loo  many  half-hearted  gardeners 
are  content  to  put  up  with.  In  the  system  of  flower- 
beds, how'cvcr,  that  we  have  always  advocated,  namely, 
the  combination  of  plenty  of  perennials  with  our  bed- 
ding-out  plants,  it  would  surely  be  a good  plan  to  have, 
in  any  large  flower-bed,  some  three  or  four  variegated 
and  shrubby  evergreens  permanently  standing,  though 
not  allowed  to  attain  at  any  time  unwieldy  propor- 
tions so  as  to  overshadow  too  much  of  our  bed  in 
general,  it  seems  to  us  that  were  a small-sized  and 
well-chosen  stock  of  these  distributed  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, and  dispersed  in  proportion  to  their  size  and 
shape  among  our  perennials  and  our  annual  assort- 
ment of  bedding-out  plants,  a great  part  of  the  evil  of 
which  so  many  complain  at  this  season,  namely,  the 
desolation  of  the  garden,  would  be  done  away  with, 
from  the  mere  fact  tliai  these  bushy  evergreens  would 
be  always  allowed  to  remain.  Let  us  enumerate  a few 
of  them  with  their  characteristics.  Take,  for  example, 
some  of  the  Arbutus  tribe  ; they  bear  fruit  resembling 
an  oval  strawberry,  and  flower  in  little  bunches.  There 
is  the  Irish  Arbutus  Unedo,  the  Arbutus  Procera  from 
North  America,  or  the  Arbutus  Andrachne.  These  will 
thrive  in  ordinary  soil,  and  when  planted  in  that  which 
suits  them  best  will  grow  rapidly.  You  w ill  then  have 
the  white  blossom  of  the  Unedo  in  October,  and  the 
pretty  berries  in  the  winter  months. 

Now  the  pine,  though  it  be  one  of  our  hardy  ever- 
greens, cannot  be  made  a shrub  of  by  any  system  of 
pruning,  yet  one  or  two  specimens  might  well  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  lawn  which  is  not  wholly  devoted 
to  tennis.  Of  course,  however,  it  is  only  dwarf  speci- 
mens of  any  evergreens  that  can  stand  well  in  the 
flower-beds  themselves  ; yet  as  a back-ground  and  ail 
round  the  borders  and  extremities  of  our  gardens  can 
well  stand  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  laurustinus,  the 
Aucuba  Japonica,  and  all  varieties  of  the  holly  tribe. 
Enough,  then,  as  to  the  hardy  ewergreens  for  the 
present. 

In  a mild  winter,  however,  we  very  often  begin  at 
an  early  date  to  hail  the  approach  of  spring  flowers. 
Last  month  we  spoke  of  the  Christmas  rose : vcr>'  soon 
we  shall  And  ourselves  rejoicing  over  the  little  yellow 
blossoms  of  the  winter  aconite.  A word,  then,  about 
this  spring  herald,  the  eranthis.  This  welcome  herba- 
ceous perennial  boasts  of  a small  yellow  flow’cr  that  is 
seated  solitaire-like  upon  a circle  of  narrow  leaves. 
It  is  best  that  its  roots  be  not  disturbed  too  often. 
An  early  floral  authority  says  of  it  that  the  roots  can 


best  be  transplanted  after  their  leaves  have  decayed, 
between  June  and  October,  The  roots  themselves 
should  be  planted  in  small  clusters,  as  the  flowers 
being  so  small,  it  is  best  that  there  should  be  plenty 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  effect,  especially  at  a lime 
when  every  flower  is  precious. 

In  our  greenhouse  we  should  be,  among  other 
things,  paying  some  attention  to  our  camellias ; where 
the  buds  arc  swelling  for  bloom,  the  plants  should  be 
kept  uniformly  watered,  as  otherwise  the  buds  will  fall 
off ; too  great  ffre-hcat  also  has  unhappily  the  same 
effect  upon  them.  VVlicre  your  few  camellias  are  in 
the  same  house,  therefore,  with  the  stock  of  cuttings 
that  you  arc  preserving  for  the  following  season,  have 
the  precaution  just  now  to  let  the  camellias  stand  in 
the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  and,  as  far  as  you  pos- 
sibly can,  give  them  uniformity  of  temperature.  Many 
amateur  growers  of  these  beautiful  flowers  are  at  times 
apt  to  abandon  their  cultivation  on  the  ground  of  the 
moitiflcation  and  disappointment  occasioned  by  this 
falling  off  of  the  buds  just  at  the  time  that  a fine  flower 
was  shortly  expected.  Camellias  will  really  stand  a 
degree  of  frost,  but  they  cannot  stand  the  heat  of  a 
fierce  fire  lit  up  immediately  afterwards.  Keep  their 
foliage  clean  by  wiping  it,  leaf  by  leaf,  with  a piece  of 
sponge  or  moistened  rag.  Myrtles  and  oranges  in 
your  house  will  require  the  same  attention  : you  w ill, 
though  the  operation  is  a rather  tedious  and  finger- 
aching  one,  find  yourself,  on  some  gloomy  wet  January 
day,  well  repaid  by  this  removal  of  all  that  black  fly 
deposit  from  the  stems  and  foliage  of  the  plants 
named. 

Your  orchids,  where  possible,  should  have  a separate 
house  for  their  culture;  very  little  ventilation  will  they 
require  this  month,  and  if  you  can  protect  your  house 
at  night  by  mats,  awnings,  or  any  kind  of  covering,  it 
will  be  all  the  better,  as  less  fire-heat  will  then  be  re- 
quired. An  orchid  in  flower,  however,  may  now  find 
its  home  in  your  drawdng-room,  only  do  not  expose  it 
to  any  sudden  draught  or  current  of  air. 

And  then  as  to  the  kitchen  garden,  during  frosty 
weather,  wheel  manure  on  to  the  beds  that  you  arc 
about  to  trench,  and  scatter  it  over  them  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  set  to  work  with  spade  and  fork  as  soon  as  the 
weather  breaks  : many  parts  of  your  kitchen  garden 
have  probably,  however,  been  already  well  trenched, 
and  the  soil  left  in  large  lumps  exposed  to  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  frost.  -And  it  is  this  heavy  labour  and 
enriching  with  good  manure  that  is  really  the  secret  of 
good  crops  afterwards,  more  especially  on  a hard,  stiff, 
and  ungenial  soil.  Rhubarb  and  sea-kale  may  be 
forced  on  now,  or  late  in  the  month,  by  covering  with 
boxes  or  pots  and  heaping  on  and  around  them  hot 
stable  dung.  Sometimes  a good  heap  of  leaves  may 
be  used  for  this  instead  of  the  manure,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  so  effective  ; but  a little  economy  is  what 
some  of  us  have  to  look  to.  Lettuces  and  all  kinds  of 
salads  under  cover  should  be  kept  dry,  while  in  our 
fruit  garden  all  the  wall-trees  should  have  been  care- 
fully pruned  and  trained  by  this  time,  though  when  the 
frost  is  upon  us,  the  pruning-knife  must  be  sheathed 
and  s;ifc  in  our  pocket. 
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LONDON  FOR  LONDONERS. 


BY  PROFESSOR  J.  STUART  BI.ACKIE. 

I HAVE  said  that 
the  cmbeUish* 
ments  of  the 
Thames  in  these 
latter  years  have 
contributed  in  a 
high  degree  to  its 
natural  attrac* 
tions  as  a first- 
class  river.  Of 
course  I alluded 
to  the  Victoria 
Embankment, 
accompanying 
the  whole  course 
of  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  for 
nearly  two  miles, 
from  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  to 
Blackfriars, 
forming  a green 
grassy  border, 
with  beautiful 
trees,  graceful 
shrubs,  and 
blooming  flower- 
beds, and  ap- 
pealing to  the 
higher  sense  of 
those  who  take 
a short  rest  there 
from  the  rattle 
of  the  Strand 
and  the  roar  of 
the  Underground 
Railway,  by  the 
statues  of  great 
men,  who  in 
various  departments  of  social  activity  have  laid  the 
people  of  England  under  a lasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Here  the  spectator  recognises  with  pleasure 
John  Stuart  Mill,  as  the  typical  representative  of  phi- 
losophical democracy  ; Robert  Burns,  whose  genius 
impressed  with  a classical  stamp  the  popular  poetry 
of  the  Scotch  ; Robert  Raikes,  who,  as  the  founder 
of  Sunday  Schools,  was  one  of  the  earliest  apostles  of 
that  aggressive  Christianity  which  the  growth  of  the 
neglected  classes  in  our  large  towns  has  rendered 
so  necessary  ; Brunei,  the  adventurous  excavator  of 
the  bed  of  the  river  on  whose  green  selvage  he  now 
so  signiflcanlly  stands ; and  Tyndalc,  the  first  to 
present  to  the  mass  of  the  English  people  the  free 
use  of  the  precious  Book  out  of  whose  strong  root 
every  inducnce  has  grown  up  that  may  yet  save 
our  highly-civilised  Britain  from  the  Nemesis  which 
overtook  alike  the  coarse  robustness  of  Rome  and 
the  sensuous  refinement  of  Greece. 


IN  THREF.  PAPERS.— SECOND  PAPER. 

Next  to  situation,  architecture  claims  a prominent 
place  in  the  character  of  a town ; and  where  the 
situation,  being  a dead  flat,  as  in  Berlin,  is  null, 
magnificence  and  splendour  of  style  in  the  buildings 
is  the  only  effective  eleinem  that  can  be  made  to  icU  ; 
and  this,  of  course,  can  always  be  done  where  there  is 
wealth  to  pile  the  materials,  taste  to  dispose  of  them, 
and  large  open  spaces  to  compensate  in  some  degree 
for  the  lack  of  picturesque  advantage  which  inequality 
of  ground  supplies.  Architecture,  in  the  first  place,  is 
essentially  a useful  art,  and  may  perform  all  its  func- 
tions adequately,  without  a single  sesthetical  feature 
but  then,  it  is  not  a fine  art  ; it  is  mere  masonr)'.  A 
high  stone  wall,  w'ith  square  holes  in  it,  well  com- 
pacted, so  as  to  keep  out  w'ater  and  let  in  light,  is  a 
useful  creation,  but,  as  having  no  element  cither  of 
beauty  or  grandeur  in  its  effect,  is  not  architecture  as 
distinguished  from  masonry.  A fine  building  is  a 
stone  poem,  and  a great  architect  is  a poet  working 
in  stone ; but  how  little  the  buildings  erected  during 
the  last  century  had  to  do  with  poetry,  long  rows  of 
featureless  streets  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
Dublin,  Limerick,  and  other  notable  towns,  largely 
show.  \Vc  may  say  indeed,  safely,  that  many  a wig. 
warn  of  an  Indian  savage  shows  more  taste  in  archi- 
tecture than  the  houses  in  Harley  Street,  Wimpole 
Street,  and  some  of  the  bricky  tenements  of  the 
Temple. 

If  the  ornamentation  of  a building— as  Fergusson 
gives  the  rule— should  always  grow  out  of  the  con- 
struction, there  is  scarcely  a street  in  any  of  our  great 
cities  that  does  not  display  a glaring  neglect  of  this 
fundamental  principle — a neglect,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  arising  from  the  wish  to  achieve  a bastard  origi- 
nality by  topping  the  simple  form  of  a Greek  temple 
with  some  addition  that  has  as  little  to  do  with  its 
structure  as  a rose  would  have  if  cngrafied  into  the 
sheath  of  a lily,  or  again  by  clapping  a Greek  gabled 
front  on  the  face  of  a long  frontage,  where  no  gable 
would  naturally  be,  and  by  rearing  rows  of  huge 
bulging  pillars  where  pillars  were  not  indicated,  and 
where  they  had  no  adequate  weight  to  support.  These 
enormities,  happily,  if  not  gone  altogether,  arc  cver)  - 
where  giving  way  ; and  instead  of  crudely  varied  or 
incongruously  composed  imitations  of  the  Greek,  we 
see  in  our  most  pretentious  buildings  a preference 
shown  to  the  Romanesque  style,  with  line  upon  line  of 
light  arches,  while  in  our  private  dwellings  an  em- 
phatic reaction  is  visible  in  favour  of  the  old  Englisli 
red  brick  style,  with  gabled  frontage.  The  peculiar 
character  of  this  style,  especially  when  it  is  enriched 
by  the  green  leafage  so  characteristic  of  the  London 
suburbs,  is  nowhere  better  seen  than  in  Hampstead, 
where  the  stiff  formality  of  the  Baysw'ater  and  South- 
west London  style  had  never  found  entrance ; but 
even  in  the  South  Kensington  district,  as  in  Harring- 
ton  Road,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  revived 
English  style  has  boldly  asserted  itself  alongside  of  the 
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cold  stately  respectabilities  of  the  adjacent  buildings  : 
beholding  whose  proud  baldness  and  look  of  lofty  dis- 
comfort, one  cannot  but  feel  a pitiful  sorrow  that  struc- 
tures of  such  weighty  pretensions,  since  the  fashions 
have  changed,  should  meet  with  so  little  consideration. 

But  there  is  another  clement  which  may  vie  even 
with  situation  and  architecture  in  giving  interest  to 
a town  ; and  that  London  possesses  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. I mean  its  histor>%  As  the  hero  of  a hundred 
hghts  is  always  a more  interesting  character  to  meet 
than  the  youngling  who  has  put  on  his  red  coat  for 
the  hrst  time,  and  smelt  gunpowder  only  on  parade,  so 
towns  w'ith  a long  and  significant  history  arc  more 
attractive  than  the  sudden  growth  of  a century  or  a 
generation,  however  magnificent  or  however  startling, 
as  in  New  York  or  Galashiels.  Even  Berlin,  though, 
compared  with  London,  the  creation  of  yesterday, 
excites  a more  than  ordinary  interest  by  the  succession 
of  notable  historical  changes  which  it  has  p;issed 
through  in  a short  time ; and  in  such  a town  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  see  the  history  of  the  past  stereo- 
typed in  the  sculptured  forms  of  the  creators  of  that 
history  which  meet  you  at  every  prominent  turn.  But 
Uic  histor)’  of  London  is,  like  the  histor>'  of  Rome, 
told  not  in  a few  statues  of  modern  date,  but  in  the 
whole  structure  and  tissue  of  a rich  urban  growth  of 
notable  human  dwellings,  extending  through  a period 
of  nearly  two  thousand  years. 


Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  Great  Fire,  that 
in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  consumed  the  heart  and 
trunk  of  the  City,  there  arc  districts  in  the  very  middle 
of  modern  London  in  which  every  street  and  every 
petty  lane,  or  alley,  or  court  point  with  their  names  to 
the  story  of  a singularly  varied  and  dramatic  past. 
From  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  Tower,  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  and 
behind  St.  Paul's,  down  the  old  Roman  road,  Watling 
Street,  to  the  Tower  Hill,  in  the  extreme  cast  of  old 
London,  the  memory  of  the  intelligent  perambulator 
revels  in  the  resuscitated  march  of  historical  splen- 
dours. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  historical  memo- 
rials in  London  is  the  church  of  the  old  Priory  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  in  a remote  corner  of  the  famous 
Smithheld,  behind  Newgate,  where  the  Scottish  patriot 
Wallace  was  so  ignominiously  quartered,  and  where  so 
many  good  men  and  women  in  the  days  of  religious 
persecution  suffered  the  tortures  of  a tier)*  martyrdom, 
because  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
to  confess  manifest  nonsense  was  part  of  a divinely- 
revealed  religion.  This  old  chapel,  with  its  lamentably 
desolate  and  dejected  little  churchyard,  was  built  by  a 
pious  pilgrim  called  Rahcre,  whose  monument  still  re- 
mains the  principal  ornament  of  the  choir,  in  obedience 
to  a vision  made  to  him  in  his  journey  to  Rome.  It  is 
in  the  substantial  old  Norman  style,  and  bears  on  its 
front  that  aspect  of  ho.iry  mouldiness  that  suffi- 
ciently attests  its  antiquity.  The  date  1123,  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  Henry,  stands  prominently 
above  the  porch  * 

Among  the  more  frequented  historical  sights 
of  London,  of  course  nobody  will  neglect  the 
Temple,  and  its  elegant  round  church  ; and  let 
• no  one  who  sets  foot  on  that  venerable  floor 
forget  to  pry'  into  a dark  comer  on  the  left  s'de  of 
the  communion-table,  where  the  memorial-slab  of 
the  learned,  wise,  and  patriotic  lawyer  and  states- 
man, John  Sclden,  lies  unworthily  concealed 
from  public  view.  Why  should  not  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Inner  Temple  bestir  themselves,  and 
plant  this  illustrious  man  as  prominently  some- 
where  about  their  classical  courts  and  gardens 
as  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Brunei  have  been 
planted  on  the  Victoria  Embankment?  But,  if 
the  moral  charm  of  the  Temple  lies  in  the 
memory*  of  such  men  as  Sclden,  its  poetical 
charm  unquestionably*  lies  neither  in  the  winged 
horse  nor  in  the  bannered  lamb  that  are  made 
everywhere  prominent,  but  in  the  Fountain 
Court.  Here  let  the  stranger,  w*cary*  of  the  fret 
of  the  Strand  and  the  smother  of  the  Under- 
ground Railway,  take  his  seat  for  a half-hour 
beside  the  sunny  jets  uf  the  tinkling  w*ater,  and 
underneath  the  vivid  green  shade  of  the  plane- 
trees,  enlivened  by  the  twitter  of  happy  birds ; 

* We  obterve  fttMii  the  neirtpapen  that  exertiofw  are  now 
being  matte  towards  pulttag  thU  venerable  monument  of  anti- 
quity, with  its  immediale  lurnnindinga,  into  tome  »tate  of  ta&tc- 
ful  restoration,  which  we  warmly  hope  it  may  receive  wUhool 
any  d.*unage  to  its  venerable  aspect  and  hluoricaJ  character. 
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here  let  him  recall  the  playful  memory  of  Cbarlei 
Lamb  and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  two  human  beings  than 
whom,  in  their  simple  gracefulness  and  wayward  lov> 
ibleness,  no  more  perfect  contrast  could  be  conceived 
to  the  legal  ty'pc  of  the  place  ; here  let  him  sit,  nnd 
vithin  a stone’s-throw  of  the  greatest  stream  of  bust- 
ling life  in  the  world  cultivate  a peace  more  soothing, 
perhaps,  and  certainly  much  more  original,  and  set 
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most  familiar  to  the  London  ear ; but  in  the  days  of 
the  three  hrst  Edwards,  w’hat  is  now  the  little  Royal 
Chapel,  hidden  from  view  in  the  midst  of  a crowded 
array  of  dingy  streets,  was  the  private  chapel  of  the 
suburban  manor  of  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  connected  with  Westminster  not  so 
much  by  a country  road,  normally  in  a state  of  tlie 
vilest  disrepair,  as  by  the  easier  passage  by  the 
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forth  with  a more  rare  quaintness  than  can  be  found 
■ the  extremest  nook  of  a remote  Highland  glen,  or 
n some  cave  of  the  n^Tnphs  or  of  Trophonius  in 
classical  Greece. 

.Vot  far  from  the  Temple,  and  quite  close  to  the 
ooble  Waterloo  Bridge,  built  of  Aberdeen  granite  by 
Rennie,  the  talented  Scottish  engineer,  is  the  old  Chapel 
of  the  Savoy,  making  no  show  to  the  busy  world,  and 
passing  unnoticed  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  daily  and  hourly  stream  along  the 
busy  Strand,  but  scarcely  less  rich  than  the  Temple  in 
quiet  poetical  beauty  and  stirring  historical  sugges- 
tions. A few  minutes  spent  in  these  venerable  precincts 
bring  before  the  eye  a march  of  some  of  the  most 
l^iliar  figures  and  the  most  characteristic  scenes  in 
the  history  of  old  England  in  the  two  eventful  cen- 
turies immediately  preceding  the  Reformation.  In 
those  times  there  was  no  busy  street  called  the  Strand. 
So  late  as  the  era  of  the  Stuarts,  indeed,  the  ground, 
now  closely  thronged  with  shops  and  over-d>arged 
*itb  huge  hotels,  was  occupied  by  the  palatial  rcsi- 
(ksces  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  lords,  whose 
aemory  is  now  fossilised  in  the  names  of  streets 


river.  Here,  in  this  lordly  manor,  the  poet  Chaucer 
sang  the  splendours  of  court  life,  and  the  green  pride 
of  the  gardens  which  so  gracefully  festooned  them ; 
here  the  great  Wycliff,  who  blew  the  blast  of  religious 
reformation  to  confused  ears  two  centuries  before  the 
time,  received  that  protection  from  a politic  statesman 
which  was  denied  him  by  the  blind  rage  of  a priest- 
ridden  populace  ; and  here  also  that  same  people, 
goaded  to  insurrection  by  the  grinding  taxation  of  a 
thriftless  Government,  came  surging  on  from  Essex  one 
day  in  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  II.,  and 
overwhelmed  the  palace  of  the  mighty  duke,  now 
become  unpopular,  with  a ruin  from  which  it  did  not 
recover  till  after  the  lapse  of  iw'o  hundred  years,  when 
Henry  VII.  changed  it  into  a hospital.  This  hospital 
seems  to  have  been  sadly  mismanaged,  but  continued 
to  exist  through  the  troublous  times  that  followed,  in 
an  irregular  sort  of  way,  always  plunging  from  bad  to 
worse,  till  shortly  after  the  death  of  William  III.,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  was  formally  dis- 
solved, and  what  remained  of  its  neglected  buildings 
w*as  hurried  out  of  existence  by  the  erection  of  the 
adjacent  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  chapel,  which  be- 
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longed  to  the  hospital,  had  been  used  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  as  their  parish  church  by 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Mar/s,  Strand,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  during  which  period,  among 
other  notable  names,  it  rejoiced  in  the  ministry  of  the 
pious  and  witty  Thomas  Fuller,  the  author  of  “The 
English  Worthies,"  in  writing  which,  like  many  a 
great  portrait  painter,  he  made  himself  more  immortal 


than  not  a few  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  his  portraiture. 

When  the  new  Church  of  St  Mary  was  built — that 
which  now  exists — the  chapel  fell  for  a season  into  great 
discredit  and  disrepute,  the  incumbents  having  taken 
upon  them  to  join  the  hands  of  amorous  couples  in  a 
fashion  of  wholesale  irregularity,  that  made  the  Savoy 
marriages  as  famous  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  as 
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the  Gretna  Green  ones  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway 
Firth-  After  the  death  or  banishment  of  the  incum- 
bent—Wilkinson,  we  believe,  was  his  name — who  made 
money  by  these  unseemly  benedictions,  the  chapel 
recovered  its  respectability.  George  III.,  by  a special 
patent,  made  it  a Chapel  Royal,  with  certain  rights 
and  privileges,  and  since  that  time  it  has  rejoiced  in  all 
the  graces  and  proprieties  and  elegant  refinements 
that  belong  to  the  Georgian  and  Victorian  ages  of 
English  histor)'.  As  a Scotsman,  the  present  writer 
had  a peculiar  pleasure  in  worshipping  there.  One  of 
our  greatest  national  poets,  Gavin  Douglas,  Bishop  of 
Dunkcld  and  translator  of  the  iEneid,  lies  buried  in  the 
centre  of  the  chancel,  as  the  brass  plate  indicates,  and 
the  name  of  Archibald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  Highland  rising  of  1745,  in  an  inscrip- 
tion not  far  from  the  same  spot,  cannot  fail  to  touch  a 
true  heart  with  admiration  for  the  men  whose  loyalty, 
chivalrous  devotion,  and  uncomipied  fidelity  to  their 
chief,  even  at  this  time  throws  a halo  of  glory  over 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  their  attempt. 

The  visitor  who  has  not  made  bis  eye  familiar 
with  the  principal  historical  sites  in  London  has 
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left  the  great  metropolis  without  seeing  that  which 
is  best  worth  seeing  in  it,  even  though  he  has  en- 
joyed free  entrance  to  the  best  houses  in  Mayfair 
or  Belgravia.  The  present  writer  has  spent  hours, 
and  days,  and  weeks  in  walking  through  the  Vatican 
and  other  famous  museums  in  the  great  cities  of 
Europe,  rich  in  historical  materials  and  patriotic  sug- 
gestions j but  he  knows  nothing  at  once  more  in- 
structive, more  suggestive,  and  more  elevating  to  an 
intelligent  mind  than  a thoughtful  perambulation  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  the  chapel  adjacent.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  great  stone  Iliad  of  England,  to  be 
ignorant  of  which  should  bring  to  a British  school- 
boy greater  shame  than  not  to  have  heard  of  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  or  the  filial  piety  of  the  son  of 
Anchiscs.  The  man  who  cannot  learn  from  the  speak- 
ing monuments  of  these  richly-peopled  aisles  some- 
thing better  than  the  vulgar  love  of  glory,  and  who 
cannot  see  something  higher  than  the  romance  of 
history  in  the  patriotic  endurance  of  the  sufferers  in 
the  Tower,  is  made  of  materials  which  no  appeal  of 
the  preacher  and  no  drill  of  the  schoolmaster  can 
prevail  to  transmute  from  its  native  grossness. 


AILMENTS  ONE  GETS  LITTLE  PITY  FOR. 

BY  A FAMILY  DOCTOR. 


HAT  there  are  a great  many 
ailments,  both  little  and  big,  for 
which  no  great  pity  is  either 
felt  or  shown,  everybody  knows. 
I do  not,  however,  purpose  in 
this  paper  to  mention  all  of 
them,  and,  for  obvious  reasons, 
must  take  the  little  instead  of 
the  big. 

Sympathy  with  the  sufferings 
of  others  is,  in  my  belief,  one 
of  the  traits  of  a noble  heart, 
and  this  sympathy  is  seldom 
thrown  away.  It  falls  like 
water  on  a dry  and  thirsty  soil. 
“ And  docs  good  ? " do  you 
ask.  “Ay,  and  docs  real  good.”  1 reply.  I could 
write  an  essay — not  necessarily  a short  one,  either — 
on  the  value  of  pity  as  a healing  agent.  Does  not 
pity  often  engender  hope  in  the  patient's  heart,  and 
does  not  hope  cure,  often  more  certainly  than  the 
best  of  medicine  ? Does  not  pity  soothe  ? And  to 
soothe  is  to  give  relief,  the  very  first  step  that  tends 
to  health  restored. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  are 
some  natures  so  constituted,  that  pity  rather  tends 
to  irritate  and  cast  down,  because  they  imagine  that 
the  pity  tendered  proves  that  the  giver  thereof  can  see 
signs  of  illness  in  the  sufferer,  which  he  himself  can- 
not perceive — that  he  is  therefore  worse  than  he 
imagines.  Pity  should  not  be  overdone ; there  may 
be  too  much  of  even  a good  thing. 


Be  these  few  w'ords  my  preface,  and  now  for  the 
practical. 

There  is  an  expression  you  hear  almost  every  day 
applied  to,  or  having  reference  to,  some  sufferer  : 
“ Oh ! it  is  nothing  deadly.”  This  is  to  talk  heart- 
lessly— unfeelingly.  No  complaint  in  the  world,  per- 
haps, elicits  less  sympathy  than  tootk-ache.  Many 
is  the  time  and  oft  I have  heard  people  laughed  at 
for  having  it,  This  was  called  “ trying  to  laugh 
them  out  of  it."  Sudden  mirthful  affections  of  the 
mind  have  often,  I grant  you,  scared  away  a trifling 
pain,  but  never  the  agony  of  an  aching  tooth.  The 
most  common  kind  of  tooth-ache  is  probably  that 
caused  by  a simple  inflammation  of  the  pulp  of  the 
tooth,  which  generally  is  a decayed  one.  The  in- 
flammation itself  is  the  result  of  cold.  Bad  enough 
to  bear  is  this  kind  of  tooth-ache ; and  it  is  apt  to 
recur  again  and  again,  from  just  the  same  causes, 
in  spite  of  all  the  pain-killing  nostrums  that  can  be 
applied. 

The  radical  cure  for  tooth-ache  of  this  sort  is  so 
simple  that  a child  can  understand  its  why  and  its 
wherefore.  Go  boldly  to  a good  dentist  and  have 
it  cleaned  and  filled.  And  let  me  tell  you  this,  that 
the  cleaning  is  a very  essential  part  of  the  operation. 
Go  in  the  interval  of  pain — and  this  latter  may  in 
all  cases  be  removed  by  rest,  warmth  in  bed,  and  an 
aperient  of  a cooling  kind.  Here  is  something  that 
few  people  know  : saline  aperients  are  most  valuable 
in  the  treatment  of  all  trifling  inflammations  ; they 
reduce  the  general  bulk  of  the  blood  and  remove 
inflammatory  products.  The  roughest  forms  of  salines 
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are  the  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts;  the  milder,  SeicUitz 
powders,  Pullna  and  other  natural  waters,  &c. 

But,  as  tooth-achc  is  likely  to  recur,  those  who  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  it  should  sec  to  the  state  of  the 
general  health,  and  take  a mild  tonic  if  need  be,  and, 
above  all,  make  a habit  of  brushing  the  teeth  after 
every  meal.  Far  too  little  care  is  taken  of  the  teeth 
in  this  countr>'.  From  early  infancy,  children  ought 
to  be  taught  the  use  of  the  tooth-brush — a soft  one,  be 
it  remembered — and  chided  if  at  any  lime  they  neglect 
it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent 
(maternal)  to  notice  that  at  the  period  of  second  den- 
tition things  are  going  on  regularly  ; and  loose  teeth 
should  be  removed,  lest  they  cause  disfigurement  in 
the  new  rows  coming  up. 

We  have  much  to  learn  yet  from  our  friends  the 
Americans  in  regard  to  the  care  of  tlie  teeth  and 
gums. 

Never  cat  to  repletion  ; tooth-achc  may  be  caused 
by  indigestion.  To  remove  the  actual  pain,  chloroform 
and  creosote  may  be  applied  with  a morsel  of  lint  over 
the  aching  tooth  again  and  again,  until  numbness 
ensues.  This  is,  however,  a doubtful,  if  not  a dan- 
gerous remedy,  and  should  be  used,  therefore,  with 
great  caution. 

Actual  decay  of  teeth  is  a disease  mostly  of  a 
constitutional  kind,  and  nearly  always  requires  the 
advice  of  a doctor,  combined  with  the  work  of  a 
dentist. 

Whether  one  gets  pity  for  it  or  not,  neuralgia,  what- 
ever form  it  may  take,  is  always  a serious  matter.  It 
may,  however,  be  but  transient,  having  been  brought 
oa  by  over-work,  anxiety,  want  of  sleep,  and  exposure 
to  cold  or  damp.  Rest,  bracing  air,  easily  digested 
but  nutritious  food,  a gentle  aperient — not  a saline— 
and  quinine,  are  ilie  only  remedies  1 can  here  pre- 
scribe. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  say  a word  about  ear-ache.  It 
is  a sf^cies  of  neuralgia,  but  very'  often  proceeds  from 
bad  teeth.  They  should  be  seen  to,  as  well  as  the 
general  health.  Hot  fomentations  should  be  applied 
to  the  car,  and  aftenvards  a large,  soft,  wann  poultice. 
Rest  in  bed  is  often  imperative. 

Back-ache  is  often  a constant  complaint  with  over- 
worked and  delicate  people.  They  get  httlc  pity  for 
it  It  seems  almost  a mockery  to  say,  “ Remove  the 
cause.”  But  this  should  be  done  as  much  as  possible, 
and  an  easy  position  studied  while  at  work.  Steel,  or 
steel  with  quinine,  will  often  do  good,  and  the  strength 
should  be  kept  well  up. . 

As,  how’cver,  back-achc  often  connected  with 
internal  complaints,  which  may  eventually  prove  in- 
tractable or  incurable,  whenever  it  occurs  for  any 
length  of  time  a medical  man  should  be  consulted. 

Pain  of  alt  kinds  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  use  of 
the  hot  bath.  This  is  a hint  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Head-aches. — These  are  of  so  many  different  kinds 
that  I cannot  spare  space  to  say  much  about  them. 
Rest,  aperients,  absence  for  a time  from  food,  and 
afterwards  mild  doses  of  quinine,  will  be  found  bene- 
ficial. But  those  who  are  much  subject  to  them  must 


take  the  greatest  care  how  they  live,  and  not  neglect 
plenty  of  wholesome,  happy  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
Those  w'ho  sit  much  during  the  day  should  be  careful 
to  hold  tbc  body  as  erect  as  possible. 

Cold  water  applied  frequently  to  the  head  docs 
good  in  fulness  of  the  head.  This  last  often  proceeds 
from  a disordered  stomach  and  liver.  The  latter 
may  be  congested,  and,  if  only  transiently  so,  one  or 
two  anti-bilious  pills  will  remove  it.  The  stomach 
and  liver  sy’mpathise  very  much  with  each  other. 
When  the  latter  is  out  of  order,  tlic  former  will  be 
acid. 

Acidity  of  the  stomach  is  a complaint  with  many. 
1 shall  treat  of  it,  1 trust,  at  a future  day.  Let  me 
only  here  warn  those  who  suffer  from  it  not  to  trust 
too  much  to  antacids,  which  always  make  matters 
worse  in  the  long  run. 

Slight  colds  and  couj^hs  should  never  be  neglected. 
Unless  one  actually  calls  in  medical  assistance,  pro- 
bably it  is  better  to  trust  to  dietetic  treatment,  w'iih 
rest  and  warmth,  than  to  purchase  cough  mixtures 
from  the  shops,  which  may  or  may  not  be  unskilfully 
prepared.  The  worst  of  these  is  that  they  so  often 
contain  such  a quantity  of  opiates  that,  even  when 
they  do  give  relief,  they  leave  want  of  appetite,  con- 
stipation, and  general  inaptitude  for  duty,  for  days 
to  come. 

Chlorodyne  is  often  taken  for  colds  and  coughs. 
It  is  a dangerous  remedy,  in  that  weak-minded  people 
are  apt  to  take  doses  of  it  so  often  that  it  becomes 
a habit,  and  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous.  It 
leads  eventually  to  chronic  ill-health,  and  is  sure  to 
shorten  life  if  persisted  in. 

A sprain  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  Rest  and  soothing 
applications,  or  even  cold  water,  will  be  sufficient  to 
bring  matters  straight  very  soon ; but  remember, 
many  a one  has  become  a cripple  for  life  from  ne- 
glecting a sprained  foot  or  ankle. 

An  in-grouang  nail  is  a most  painful,  though  not 
dangerous,  affection.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  lame 
one,  and  to  cause  much  suffering,  situated,  as  it 
usually  is,  on  the  great  toe.  A speedy  attempt  must 
be  made  to  cure  it.  The  nail  should  be  scraped  thin 
in  the  centre  by  means  of  a small  piece  of  glass  ; 
afterwards  it  will  found  possible  to  raise,  by  gentle 
pressure,  the  in-grown  portion  ; under  it  should  be 
placed  a morsel  of  carbolised  cotton.  This  should 
be  changed  twice  a day,  and  only  a slipper  or  soft 
shoe  worn,  until  it  is  quite  healed.  When  paring  the 
toe-nails,  it  is  best  to  cut  them  right  across.  All  sorts 
of  troubles  accrue  to  the  feet  from  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing badly-fitting  boots  or  shoes. 

Corns  and  bunions^  for  example.  The  former  may 
be  got  rid  of  thus : first  remove  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced them  ; secondly,  remove  the  pressure  from  the 
tender  parts  ; steep  the  feet  in  hot  water,  and  pare  well ; 
wear  warm,  soft  stockings  or  socks,  and  rest  the  feet 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  not  every  chemist  who  will 
sell  liquor  arscnicalis  without  a medical  prescription, 
as  it  is  highly  poisonous,  but  painting  cither  hard  or 
soft  corns  with  this  three  times  a day  causes  their 
disappearance.  1 have  prescribed  liquor  arsenicalis 
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as  a tonic  in  very  minute  doses  in  these  columns  more 
than  once,  and  readers  have  afterwards  written  to  say 
they  were  unable  to  procure  it.  It  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  thousands  were  druggists  as  particular  as 
regards  the  sate  of  other  poisons,  notably  chloral, 
chlorodyne,  and  laudanum. 

Probably  the  best  application  to  a bunion  is  the 
strongest  tincture  of  iodine ; but  if  it  is  a very  bad 
one,  consult  a physician  and  do  exactly  uhat  lie  tdls 
you. 

Many  people  suffer  from  over-rwea/ing  of  the  feet. 
Now  the  most  sensible  form  of  treatment  seems  to 
be  the  following: — i.  Seek  out  the  cause.  This  will 
generally  be  found  to  lie  in  a poor  condition  of  the 
general  health,  which  must  be  remedied  by  tonics, 
extract  of  malt,  cod-liver  oil,  or  a combination  of  the 
latter  two  food-tonics,  now  sold  at  all  shops,  exercise, 
and  the  cold  bath.  2.  By  attention  to  the  feet  them- 
selves. Keep  extra  clean,  and  change  the  stockings 
frequently  ; bathe  or  soak  the  feet  night  and  morning 
in  water  to  which  either  some  alum  or  a handful 
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of  sea-salt  has  been  added.  An  ointment  of  five 
grains  of  carbolic  acid  to  an  ounce  of  the  ointment 
of  oxide  of  sine  has  been  recommended  by  some 
physicians.  After  the  feet  have  been  well  washed, 
they  are  to  be  anointed  with  this.  3.  Wear  soft 
woollen  socks  and  easy  boots. 

Cold  jWt  are  often  complained  of  by  the  delicate, 
and  even  by  the  apparently  strong,  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  we  ought  to  try  to  get  more  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  than  wc  do  by  simply  ordering  the  feet 
and  legs  to  be  kept  wamt  night  and  day.  Cold- 
ness in  the  feet  and  extremities  points  to  a lowering 
of  vitality.  The  system  is  under  par.  and  needs 
strengthening,  and  the  circulation  usually  requires 
quickening.  This,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  use 
of  the  dumb-bells,  and  morning  bath  will  generally 
effect. 

1 have  written  this  somewhat  desultory  paper,  let- 
ting remark  follow  remark,  just  as  it  occurred  to  me, 
but  I trust  that  some  of  my  numerous  readers  may 
be  able  to  pick  a useful  hint  or  two  from  it. 
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BY  MLLIAS  CAMPBELL  DAVIDSON,  AUTHOR  OF  “FAINT  HFj^RT  NEVER  WON  FAIR  LADY,”  ETC. 


TO-MORROW  is 
Marjor/s  birth- 
day,” said  the 
Uird.  “What  shall 
we  give  her?  ” 

They  were  all  out 
after  dinner,  on  the 
low  stone  terrace  of  the  old 
grey  castle,  drinking  their 
coffee,  and  watching  the 
broad  sheet  of  gold  spread 
across  the  loch,  as  the  moon 
rose  behind  Ben  Lomond's 
solemn  height. 

“ What  do  you  want,  my 
pet?”  and  he  slid  his  arm 
round  Margie’s  slender 
shoulders,  as  she  leant  be- 
side him,  wrapped  in  a soft 
cloud  of  white  woollen 
drapery,  upon  the  carved 
stone  balustrade. 

“Oh,  I want  nothing,  papa!  1 think  I’ve  every- 
thing I could  possibly  need — except— except  a little 
bit  of  white  heather.” 

Everybody  laughed,  except  Angus  Colquhoun.  It 
takes  little  to  excite  mirth  among  a parly  of  guests  in 
a pleasant  country-house,  who  have  dined  well,  and 
have  no  heavier  cares  than  how  to  settle  to-morrow’s 
amusements.  These  gay  people,  fresh  from  a London 
season,  found  the  novelty  of  a Scotch  castle  quite 
delicious.  The  weather  had  been  perfect,  and  they 
had  not  begun  to  be  bored  yet.  They  were  in  a state 


of  mind  to  be  amused  at  anything— even  young  Mr. 
Colquhoun’s  sulky  looks  at  dinner. 

“White  heather!”  cried  Lady  Grace  D.ivenport,  a 
very'  consolable  young  widow.  “ My  dear  .Margie, 
what  an  idea  ! Why  don’t  you  wish  for  diamonds  ? 

— a SCI  like  Mrs.  Rivington’s,*' 

Everybody  laughed  again,  except  the  young  Laird 
of  Logic,  whose  stern  features  did  not  relax  their 
expression  in  the  least. 

He  was  tasting  to  the  full  to-night,  poor  Angus, 
how  bitter  life  could  be.  Marjory — wee  Maijory — bis 
pet  and  his  darling  of  the  old  school-boy  days— his 
“ wee  wifie,”  as  she  had  been  called  since  shd  clung 
to  his  proud  hand  to  take  her  first  tottering  steps 
on  the  very  stone  terrace  where  they  stood  logciher 
now — who  would  ever  have  dreamed  that  Marjory 
could  hurt  him  as  she  had  done  in  the  last  three 
days  ? Ob,  if  she  had  never  gone  to  London  for  that 
odious  season  ! 

In  all  the  days  of  the  life  they  had  spent  together, 
they  had  never  been  parted  but  once  before — when 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  for  kis  last  school  year.  All  their 
schooling  before  that  had  been  got  from  governesses 
and  tutors,  and  Marjory'  even  made  her  first  stammer- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue,  an  acquaint- 
ance w'hich  never  ran  any  risk  of  degenerating  into 
contempt,  from  Angus's  own  well-thumbed  Prindpia. 

How  she  cried  that  lime  they  parted  ! and  how  his 
heart  was  wrung  at  going ! But  be  found  the  same 
old  merry  Marjory  when  he  came  back  to  Ardoch  ; 
and  they  were  as  happy  as  the  Northern  summer  days 
were  long. 

This  time  it  was  Marjory  who  parted,  and  she  did 
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not  shed  a tear.  It  was  only  August  now,  and  the 
snow-wreaths  had  not  all  faded  from  Hen  Lomond's 
lofty  crest  before  she  went,  and  yet  those  few  short 
months  had  robbed  him  of  his  sweetheart,  and  the 
“wee  wifie  ’*  was  his  own  no  more. 

If  he  had  but  spoken  when  he  came  from  college, 
and  found  himself,  at  twenty-one,  Laird  of  Logie,  and 
his  own  master!  It  was  all  through  the  old  Laird 
that  he  did  not  lay  Logie  and  himself,  then  and  there, 
at  Margie's  little  feet,  and  tell  her  they  were  hers,  and 
only  hers,  now  and  for  ever.  Ardoch  had  spoken 
fairly  enough ; Itc  told  him  it  was  his  hope  and  his 
wish  to  call  him  his  son,  and  Logic  lands  jumped  with 
Ardoch.  There  never  was  a Ferguson  who  could 
not  appreciate  the  Joining  of  two  neighbouring 
estates.  Ardoch  was  a thorough  Ferguson,  high- 
minded  and  generous  tliough  he  might  be.  But 
Marjory  bad  seen  nothing  of  the  world  ; it  would  not 
be  just  to  bind  her  till  she  had  had  her  season  in 
London  and  seen  gay  life.  Angus’  Scotch  sense 
of  Justice  made  him  see  the  force  of  that,  and  be 
did  violence  with  himself  and  saw  her  go  without 
a spoken  word  of  love.  Surely  Marjory  knew,  with- 
out the  speaking  ! 

Now  she  was  at  home  again,  a Marjory  all  London 
airs  and  graces  ; little  affectations  and  fashions  and 
follies,  such  as  Ardoch’s  gaunt  old  walls  had  never 
seen  before.  She  treated  him  as  if  they  were  old 
friends — no  more.  There  w'as  not  a blush,  nor  a 
falter;  she  had  forgotten  how  to  look  shy  in  London 
drawing-rooms.  Angus  raged  inwardly,  with  a pain 
that  seemed  to  take  all  his  strength  to  bear;  and  with 
the  pain  and  hurt  feeling  was  mingled — though  he 
would  have  died  rather  than  own  it  to  himself — a 
certain  secret  sense  of  the  difference  between  him 
and  the  London  men  Marjory  had  brought  back  in 
her  train.  He  felt  at  great  a gulf  between  him- 
self and  these  indifferent  men  of  the  world  as  there 
was  between  his  evening  suit,  built  by  a Glasgow 
tailor,  and  the  embroidered  shirts  and  waistcoats, 
satin  neck-ties  and  big-bowed  shoes,  which  hlled  his 
country  soul  with  wonder  somewhat  dashed  with 
disdain.  On  his  own  ground — by  moor,  or  loch,  or 
ntountain,  or  among  his  books— Angus — tall,  broad- 
shouldered  Angus — was  their  master,  and  knew  it ; 
but  to-night,  at  the  dinner,  with  its  complicated 
tnenuy  such  as  Castle  Ardoch  had  never  provided 
before,  he  felt  himself  at  a disadvantage  among  these 
denizens  of  fashionable  spheres. 

In  vain  Lady  Grace  tried  all  her  fascination  on  the 
“handsome  young  Scotch  bear,”  as  all  the  ladies 
privately  called  him;  in  vain  they  went  into  ecstasies 
over  the  view  of  distant  Logic  from  Ardoch  terrace, 
the  short  heavy  towers,  with  their  pointed  caps,  like 
a fourtccnth-ccnlury  Norman  chateau,  even  over  the 
“doo-cotc” — a little  isolated  turret  itself,  within  the 
outer  moat— Angus’  solemn  gravity  never  yielded, 
and  Marjory  grew  gayer  and  more  frivolous  every 
minute. 

There  was  a certain  Mr.  Venables,  who  was  the 
principal  object  of  Angus*  aversion ; a strange  man, 
with  flowing  locks,  and  an  expression  of  mild  suffering, 


dressed  in  the  garb  of  half  a century  ago,  w ith  a peach 
satin  waistcoat,  and  broad  white  shirt-cuffs,  turned 
back  over  his  tight  coat-sleeves.  Round  him  the 
whole  party  seemed  to  circle,  with  a profound  interest 
and  admiration.  If  he  only  murmured,  in  a sad  and 
weary  voice,  that  “the  transient  shadows  on  the 
mountain  were  exquisite  in  their  evanescent  glory',** 
everybody  caught  the  refrain,  and  sang  the  glory  of 
the  shadows  till  Angus  wished  they  shared  the  Heeling 
propensities  they  found  so  admirable.  He  loathed 
Mr.  Venables,  who  persisted  in  addressing  him  as 
“Mr.  Logie,”  as  if  that  were  his  surname;  who 
affected  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  title  ol 
“ Laird,”  when  Ardoch  kindly  look  upon  himself  to 
explain  ; who  looked  as  though  he  were  ready  dressed 
for  private  theatricals  ; and— crowning  sin— followed 
Marjory  about  with  a persistence  which  would  have 
been  pointed  had  it  had  enough  energy’. 

Lady  Grace  had  enlivened  the  second  entrie  by 
telling  Colquhoun  that  Lionel  Venables  was  “ tht 
fashion,**  the  art-critic  of  the  season,  the  arbiter  of 
taste  and  feeling,  the  greatest  man  of  the  day. 

“The  Fergusons  arc  no  end  lucky  to  have  caught 
him  for  a visit,**  said  Lady  Grace,  who  did  nut  affect 
the  zsthetic  in  her  conversation.  “ The  Duchess  ot 
Wiltshire  was  ready  to  tear  her  hair  because  he 
threw  her  over  to  come,  and  he  goes  on  to  Sandring- 
ham next  month.  One  would  have  thought  wild 
horses  wouldn’t  have  kept  him  from  the  Duchess* 
artistic  f^te,  but  lions  can  afford  to  give  themselves 
airs,  and  of  course  wc  all  know  tlie  attraction.  Lucky 
girl ! There  wasn’t  a woman  in  town  last  season 
who  wouldn*t  have  given  her  eyes  to  have  Lionel 
Venables  at  her  apron-strings,  as  he  was  at  Mar- 
jory’s. The  jealousy  and  hatred  that  girl  excited ! ’* 
— Lady  Grace  gave  an  envious  sigh. 

So  Angus  gloomed  in  the  background,  while  every- 
body else  laughed,  and  chattered,  and  admired  the 
moon-effccts,  “as  if  they  had  been  got  up  for  their 
entertainment, **  thought  the  young  Laird  of  Logic,  in 
his  sulks. 

“W’ell,  well!”  said  the  Laird  (when  that  title 
possessc'd  a capital  it  alw’ays  meant  Ardoch),  palling 
the  soft  cheek  which  rested  dose  to  his  shoulder. 
“You’ve  had  your  own  way  ever  since  you  were  born, 
my  lass,  and  1 expect  you’ll  go  on  having  iL  White 
heather  you  must  have  since  it's  white  heather  you 
want,  though  it’s  younger  bones  than  mine  that'll  be 
seeking  it,  1 doubt.  Who’ll  be  your  knight,  and 
bring  you  home  a piece  of  good  luck  to  wear  at 
your  birthday  dinner  to-morrow  night,  1 wonder?” 

There  was  a polite  chorus  from  ail  the  men  present. 

“ But  that’s  too  simple  a deed  for  a lady’s  knight,** 
said  old  Sir  Giarles  Huntly,  with  his  courtly  grace. 
“ Only  a handful  of  a shrub  that  grows  wild  every- 
where, and  can  be  had  for  the  picking!” 

“ Indeed,  and  you’ll  not  find  that  to  be  the  case,’* 
said  the  Laird,  with  his  fine  little  Northern  inHeciion 
of  voice.  “ Heather’s  common  enough.  1 grant  you, 
but  white  heather’s  as  rare  as  the  black  swan.  Mar- 
jory says  it’s  the  type  of  happiness ; perhaps  that's 
because  of  its  scarcity.” 
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**  Or  because  it  is  so  hard  to  find  ” (Marjory  seemed 
almost  serious).  “My  old  nurse,  Elspie,  had  a prettier 
reason  still ; she  said  it  was  because  it  grew  only  on 
the  lofty  heights.** 

“ Poetical,  but  incorrect,”  murmured  the  Laird. 

Venables  appeared  uneasy.  “ Do  I understand 


Margie?”  asked  Lady  Grace  gaily.  “ Something  like 
heliotrope,  in  * Tom  Brown  at  Oxford*?” 

“May  I not  know  it?”  Venables  put  on  his  most 
witching  air. 

“Oh,  you  may  find  it  in  the  Queen’s  ‘Highland 
Journal,*”  laughed  Marjory  lightly,  though  her  face 
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that  it  has  an  inaccessible  habitat  ?”  he  asked. 
“Though  that  were  little  if  the  ladye  deign  to  crave 
for  it.” 

“ Oh.  it*s  easy  enough  to  find  if  you  know  where  to 
look,**  said  good-natured  Mrs.  Ferguson  ; and  Ven- 
ables considered  within  himself  that  the  wild  and 
bare-footed  youths  of  the  neighbourhood  would  no 
doubt  possess  that  knowledge. 

“ But  isn’t  there  another  meaning  than  happiness, 


coloured  a little  in  the  moonlight.  “ Mamma,  arc  we 
to  have  no  music  to-night?”  And  they  adjourned 
to  the  music-room. 

Late  that  night,  as  Colquhoun  crossed  the  panelled 
hall  on  his  way  to  his  dog-cart,  ulster-clad,  and  pipe 
between  his  fingers,  the  door  of  the  book-room 
{Anglic^,  library)  stood  <ijar,  and  his  passing  glance 
lit  on  Mr.  Venables,  sunk  in  the  Laird’s  own  big 
leather  chair.  A green-bound  volume  was  in  his 
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hands,  and  he  was  skimming  its  pages.  Colquhoun’s 
lo>'al  soul  knew  well  that  ofl-pcruscd  book  : Leaves 

from  the  Journal,”  he  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
and  closed  the  nail-studded  front  door  with  a por- 
tentous clap. 

It  was  not  royal  weather  that  hailed  Marjory’s 
birthday,  as  the  Castle  Ardoch  party  started  to 
picnic  on  Hen  Lomond’s  crest  The  sky  was  over- 
cast and  the  Laird  predicted  rain  before  night,  though 
he  was  generally  voted  a wet  blanket,  and  his  predic- 
tion laughed  to  scorn.  Most  of  tlte  party  were 
mounted  for  the  ascent,  Southern  hearts  rather 
quailing  at  so  formidable  a climb ; but  Marjory 
walked  with  the  Laird,  and  most  of  the  male 
element,  out-distanced  altogether  by  Angus,  who 
swung  off  with  a steady  stride,  suggestive  of  Malcolm 
Graeme.  Venables  lingered  behind,  and  entered 
into  converse  with  one  of  the  white>haired  laddies 
near  the  Rowardenin  hotel,  who  looked  intelligent, 
pulled  his  forelock,  and  scampered  off  up  the  moun- 
tain. Perhaps  it  was  the  delay  so  caused  which 
resulted  in  Venables  reaching  the  summit,  breathless 
and  exhausted,  some  half-hour  after  the  rest. 

Angus,  well  used  to  mountain  picnics,  was  a host 
in  himself,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  had  the  cloth 
laid,  and  the  hampers  emptied,  with  a business-like 
celerity  truly  delightful  to  the  hungr)-.  It  was  only 
after  luncheon  was  over  that  he  disappeared  ; and 
Marjory’s  quick  eye  saw  him  as  he  vanished  on  the 
further  side  of  the  tall  peak  that  crowns  Hen 
Lomond’s  top.  All  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  began 
to  search,  with  much  merriment,  but  less  energy’,  for 
Marjor>’’s  coveted  white  heather.  Mr.  Venables 
strayed  thoughtfully  away  in  the  direction  taken 
some  hours  before  by  the  youth  with  the  “lint-locks 
and  M.njory  was  for  the  moment  alone  with  the 
remnants  of  the  feast.  She  felt  uneasy,  she  could 
scarcely  have  told  why;  there  was  a look  in  Angus’ 
face  that  haunted  her  since  yesterday,  and  half  uncon- 
sciously ear  and  eye  were  strained  towards  the  spot 
where  he  had  vanished. 

Suddenly,  through  the  grey  hushed  air,  a faint  cry 
struck  on  her  ear.  Without  the  hesitation  of  a 
moment  Marjory  turned  and  darted  like  a young 
fawn  upwards  to  the  peak.  As  she  ran,  with  one 
swift  breath  the  whole  face  of  the  hill-world  changed  ; 
and  a white  mist,  thick,  blinding,  impalpable,  swept 
up  the  slope  behind  her,  and  blotted  out  all  the  world 
beneath. 

How  she  chose  that  one  steep  shecp-track  she 
could  never  tell ; she  seemed  to  act  by  an  instinct 
beyond  herself,  and  it  was  hardly  surprise  that  struck 
upon  her  heart  like  the  touch  of  a cold  hand,  as  she 
reached  the  foot  of  a steep  precipice,  and  saw  lying 
at  its  base,  one  foot  twisted  beneath  him,  the  still, 
motionless  form  of  Angus  Colquhoun. 

“Oh,  Angus.  Angus  !” — she  was  on  her  knees  be- 
side him,  raising  his  head  upon  her  arm — “ I have 
killed  him  ! ” and  with  a cry  that  rang  back  from  the 
frowning  crags  above,  like  a weird  wail  of  anguish, 
she  dung  herself  upon  his  breast. 


Even  as  her  head  rested  upon  his  heart  she  fell 
its  beat.  She  started  away,  but  his  left  arm  held  her 
fast,  and  as  the  colour  came  back  to  his  blanched  face, 
and  his  eyes  unclosed,  she  ceased  to  struggle. 

His  flask  was  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat;  she  found 
it  and  put  it  to  his  lips.  He  jerked  himself  up  to  a 
sitting  position,  clenching  his  teeth  as  he  twisted  his 
ankle  by  the  movement,  but  he  still  held  her  fast. 

“Fainted  like  a girl!”  said  he,  with  intense  dis- 
gust. “ A thing  Venables  might  have  done ! But  oh. 
Margie!  Margie!  can  this  be  true?”  and  he  fell  to 
covering  her  hands  with  kisses. 

“ And  I thought  you  did  not  care ! ” sighed  Angus, 
in  his  content,  forgetting  everything  but  that  she  was 
beside  him. 

“ I only  found  I cared  just  now.” 

“ And  your  white  heather,  dear ! I slipped  before 
1 could  reach  it  up  there.  I can’t  give  you  your  bit 
of  happiness,  Marjory,  after  all.” 

“ You  have  given  me  all  the  happiness  the  world 
holds,  Angus,”  was  all  she  answered. 

•Suddenly,  with  breath  as  swift  as  before,  the  moun- 
tain mists  shifted  again,  and  the  scene  below  lay  clear 
once  more — the  group  about  the  horses,  at  the  place 
where  they  h,ad  lunched,  and,  just  beneath  them, 
Mr.  Venables  receiving  a bunch  of  something  from 
the  hands  of  a kilted  youth,  Marjory’s  quick  eye 
caught  that,  and  a blush  of  sympathetic  shame  crept 
into  her  cheeks. 

“Angus,  you  must  lean  on  my  shoulder,”  she  said, 
“the  path  is  not  far,  we  must  get  back  to  the  ponies.” 

He  turned  to  drag  himself  to  his  feet,  and  his  touch 
closed  on  one  tiny  spray  of  white  heather  where  he 
had  lain. 

“ Look ! look ! ” he  cried  triumphantly.  “ You  will 
have  it,  after  all ! Elspie  was  right— -happiness  grows 
high  above  the  mists.” 

“ ,-\nd  close  at  hand,  when  we  looked  for  it  far  off,” 
murmured  Marjory  softly,  as  Angus  hiid  the  little 
white  bells  in  her  hand. 

There  was  high  festival  that  night  at  Castle 
Ardoch  when  Marjory’s  health  was  drunk  at  dinner 
with  Highland  honours ; and  young  Colquhoun,  on 
the  tartan-covered  sofa  in  the  dining-room  window, 
was  promoted  to  be  interesting  invalid,  and  voted 
much  nicer  ill  than  well  by  most  of  the  ladies  present. 
Venables’  portly  bunch  of  white  heather  decorated 
the  big  silver  epergne,  presented  to  the  Laird  by  the 
yeomanry  when  he  resigned  his  command  ; but  one 
slender  bit,  with  tiny  blossoms,  nestled  among  the 
plaits  of  Marjory’s  soft  hair. 

“May  I tell  the  Laird,  now?”  whispered  Angus, 
as  she  lingered  by  his  sofa  in  passing,  when  the  ladies 
went  away. 

“Tell  him  what.^”  she  laughed  back,  with  a flash 
of  the  old  sauciness.  “ You've  told  nothing,  yet. 
Do  you  know  you’ve  never  even  asked  me  a certain 
question  ?” 

“ The  heather  asked  it  for  me,”  he  said,  looking  at 
her  with  dancing  eyes  ; and  that  was  all  the  proposal 
of  marriage  Marjory  ever  had. 
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WHAT  IS 


DIftJCN  rOB  BANBL  OF  CLASS  DOOB  IM  BILICIKB. 

late  years  great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed 
\JyJi  by  inventors  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  at> 

tractive  and  facile  methods  of  executing 
decorations  for  houses.  Ladies  who  are  not  over- 
partial  to  hard  and  continuous  work,  and  who  dread 
the  sex’cre  study  indispensable  if  a mastery  of  paint- 
ing is  to  be  acquired,  will  readily  take  up  any  new 
art-work  that  promises  to  produce  good  elTects  with 
a small  expenditure  of  trouble.  In  Silicine,  as  an 
imitation  of  stained  glass,  we  have  a method  that 
exactly  suits  this  numerous  class  of  amateurs.  On 
examining  it  impartially,  we  can  recommend  it  as 
being  effective  and  useful  as  a decoration  ; but  to 
prevent  misunderstanding  and  disappointment,  we 
must  say  that  it  has  no  pretension  to  excel,  or  even 
to  rival,  suined  glass.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  far 
preferable  to  the  ordinary  imitations,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  purely  a mechanical  process.  The 
labour  attendant  on  producing  silicine  decorations 
is  certainly  extremely  small  when  compared  with 
glass . painting  proper.  In  the  latter  there  is  the 
cut-drawing  to  prepare  and  colour,  which  must  be 
sent  to  the  glass-cutter;  then  the  several  pieces 
have  to  be  arranged  in  their  places  on  the  coloured 
design,  and  ** stuck  up”  on  a sheet  of  glass,  or  else 
separately  painted  and  shaded,  and  stained  with 
glass  stain.  Again,  the  glass  has  to  be  returned  to 
the  workshop  to  be  bred ; and,  hnally,  it  undergoes 
the  process  of  leading. 

In  silicine  a single  sheet  of  glass  is  treated  simply 
as  the  paper  in  water-colour  drawing,  the  design  being 
sketched  in  and  the  colours  laid  on.  The  expense 
also,  it  w’ill  be  readily  seen,  is  much  less  in  the  imita- 
tion than  in  the  real  work,  no  cutting,  no  firing,  and 
00  leading  being  necessary.  The  risk  incurred  in  the 
transport  of  the  glass  to  and  from  the  workshop  is 


avoided,  and  for  those  who  live  in  the  country  this 
consideration  will  be  of  some  importance. 

In  our  opinion,  a coloured-glass  window  without 
**  leadings”  is  an  anomaly.  They  produce  a richness 
of  appearance  by  accentuating  portions  of  the  design, 
thus  bringing  the  more  important  details  into  greater 
prominence  and  affording  relief.  These,  however, 
can  be  imitated  in  silicine.  beginners  in  the  art  of 
colouring  glass  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
thinking  that  the  more  they  make  their  painting  like 
a picture  drawn  in  oil,  so  much  the  more  valuable 
will  it  be.  but  we  must,  if  we  would  succeed,  adapt 
our  ornamentation  to  the  purpose  it  is  to  fuldl ; and 
in  the  subject  now  under  our  consideration  it  is 
obvious  that  “fitness”  is  not  found  in  making  a 
window  look  as  much  like  a picture  as  possible ; we 
should  make  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded  us  by  the 
space  at  our  disposal  to  introduce  colour  and  form 
into  the  building,  be  it  church  or  house,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  unity  of  the  architectural  whole. 

A few  words  as  to  the  method  of  working  will  suffice 
to  acquaint  our  readers  w'ith  the  whole  of  the  process. 
The  size  of  the  window-frame  is  first  taken,  and  a 
sheet  of  glass  is  obtained  of  the  same  dimensions. 
Ordinary  sheet  or  plate-glass  is  used,  and  if  this  is 
washed  over  with  silicine,  which  is  the  medium  em- 
ployed for  mixing  the  colours,  it  will  resemble  more 
closely  the  glass  used  in  old  windows.  Should  a semi- 
transparent painting  be  desired,  the  result  will  be 
secured  by  working  on  ground  glass  ; for  landscapes, 
it  is  preferable  to  clear  glass.  Again,  for  staircase 
windows,  fan-lights,  and  panels  for  hall  doors  and  for 
screens,  rough  wavy  glass  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. The  glass  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  done 
must  be  clean  and  free  from  dust,  lest  specks  should 
appear  on  the  work  when  finished.  The  outline  of 
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the  design  should  first  be  drawn  on  paper : this  will 
be  a help  to  the  artist*  as  he  can  then  trace  it  off  on 
the  glass.  The  design,  picture,  photo,  or  engraving — 
for  anything  can  be  copied  in  silicine— is  laid  on  a 
table,  and  over  it  the  sheet  of  glass  is  placed,  the  out- 
lines being  traced  in  ink.  A little  ox-gall  may  be 
added  to  the  ink  should  it  not  flow  easily.  If  lead- 
ings  are  to  be  imitated  on  the  glass,  these  outlines 
may  be  put  in  broadly  and  painted  over  with  silicine. 
All  the  colouring  is  in  this  case  done  on  the  same 
side,  namely,  that  on  which  the  leadings  are  already 
drawn,  but  should  no  leadings  be  required  the  glass 
is  coloured  on  the  reverse  side  to  that  on  which  the 
tracing  was  made,  and  when  the  painting  is  somewhat 
advanced  the  ink  lines  are  washed  oflf. 

The  colours  used  must  be  those  specially  prepared  ; 
it  is  stated  they  arc  quite  different  from  ordinary  ones, 
and  no  others  must  be  employed  with  them.  They 
are  all  translucent,  and  may  be  freely  mixed  together. 
Silicine  is  added  to  all  the  colours,  and  it  is  this  that 
renders  them  permanent.  A china  palette  is  required, 
and  a palette-knife  for  mixing  the  colours.  Linseed 
oil  will  be  found  useful,  as  in  covering  a large  surface 
a drop  or  two  may  be  mixed  with  the  colours  to  pre- 
vent them  drying  too  quickly.  As  soon  as  the  tracing 
is  completed,  the  glass  is  placed  in  a sloping  position, 
with  a sheet  of  clean  paper  laid  on  the  table  beneath. 
The  artist  will  scat  himself  opposite  a window,  as  he 
will  find  he  can  work  best  facing  the  light.  A desk 
or  easel  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  artists*  colourmen’s 
where  silicine  is  sold.  As  decorators  of  china  will 
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easily  understand,  the  finger  can  be  used  in  softening 
tints,  and  it  is  often  more  effectual  than  the  tools 
which  are  made  for  the  purpose.  Should  any  part  of 


the  painting  dr)*  dull,  a coat  of  silicine  is  passed  o\er 
it,  and  brilliancy  is  restored  ; this  is  applied  with  a 
soft  camel-hair  brush.  To  produce  an  intense  tint,  a 
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wash  of  scarlet  or  yellow,  that  has  been  allowed  to 
diy  thoroughly,  may  be  painted  over  with  rose-colour. 
Rose  over  blue,  or  blue  over  yellow,  will  give  strength 
of  tinL  Shade  colour  is  also  sold  ready  prepared  for 
use  ; it  may  be  varied  with  the  addition  of  a little 
blue  or  rose.  Over-painting  with  the  same  colour 
may  be  also  resorted  to  should  a deeper  shade  be  con* 
sidered  needful.  Should  a wash  not  appear  suffi- 
ciently smooth,  colour  may  be  stippled  on  aftcrw*ards. 
High  lights  can  be  rendered  by  the  aid  of  a pointed 
stick  or  penknife,  and  white  is  imitated  by  applying 
silicine  thinly  with  the  Anger.  Corrections  arc  often 
necessary  in  the  first  attempts  in  a new  art-work,  and 
these  can  be  made  by  first  washing  out  the  error  with 
a rag  dipped  in  turpentine,  and  then  re- painting  the 
part.  The  leadings  are  improved  by  covering  with 
gold  or  silver  bronze  mixed  with  silicine.  When  the 
painting  is  completed  it  must  be  left  to  dry  thoroughly, 
after  which  silicine  gloss  is  washed  entirely  over  the 
work  as  a preservative.  It  must  be  applied  in  one 
wash,  and  not  repeated. 

Fixing  the  painting  in  its  position  is  simple  ; it  is 
reversed  and  put  into  the  sash,  small  pieces  of  wood 
being  placed  between  ihe  two  planes  to  prevent  their 
contact.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  window-glass 
is  first  well  cleaned. 

Brushes  arc  washed  in  turpentine  if  they  get  clogged, 
and  aiso  whenever  work  is  over  for  the  day.  The 
palette  should  be  warmed  by  the  Are  and  the  colours 
scraped  off;  afterwards  it  will  need  washing  with 
turpentine. 
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AN  ORCHESTRA 

There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  **  music 
in  the  home”  is 
one  of  liie  most  enjoy- 
able  forms  which  the 
practice  of  the  art  as- 
sumes. Nothing  could 
be  more  intellectu- 
ally healthy  than  the 
gathering  together  of 
talented — and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  very  or- 
dinary— musical  mem- 
bers of  a family  into  a 
SOTt  of  home  orchestral  society,  while  the  benefit  to  art 
would  be  considerable.  Here  in  England  we  have 
thousands  of  most  musical  minds  and  fingers,  to  say 
nothing  of  voices,  while  the  worlds  of  music  waiting  to 
be  conquered  put  a certain  enthusiast  and  his  aspi- 
rations completely  into  the  shade.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  practically  barren  in  turning  these  materials  to  ac- 
count. I do  not  say  wc  are  lacking  in  musical  gather- 
ings, amateur  orchestral  societies,  and  the  like.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a plethora  of  these  ; but  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  such  take  music  out  of  the  home 
rather  than  put  it  into  it,  and  have  the  effect,  perhaps, 
of  stemming  the  tide  of  mutual  musical  practice  at 
home  rather  than  of  encouraging  it.  We  want  more 
music  inside  our  own  doors.  Talented  fellows  have 
the  knack  of  preferring  to  air  their  cleverness  in  small 
public  performances  rather  than  in  the  sober  sur- 
roundings of  home,  a state  of  things  which  is  happily 
to  a great  extent  remediable.  When  there  is  more 
music  in  the  home,  there  will  certainly  be  more 
musical  gatherings  at  home. 

Let  us  consider  the  present  average  of  home 
musical  strength.  There  is  always  the  pianoforte — 
not  everywhere  in  the  best  of  tune  or  condition,  so 
thoughtless  do  people  grow  of  the  harm  to  themselves 
and  to  music  in  general  from  the  ilUeffects  arising 
out  of  the  perpetuating  of  harmonies  from  an  untrue 
instrument.  With  the  pianoforte  is  often  associated 
the  harmonium  or  American  organ  ; and  when  one  has 
gone  thus  far  the  musical  resources  of  most  homes 
(many  of  them  capable  of  accomplishing  more)  become, 
so  far  as  Instruments  are  concerned,  exhausted. 

In  forming  an  amateur  orchestra,  the  first  point 
that  will  arise  will  be,  who  are  to  constitute  its  mem- 
bers. You  may  have  the  smallest  possible  convenience 
for  practising  together— thoughts  may  even  revert  to 
so  dismal  a locale  as  the  summer-house  in  winter. 
There  may  be  most  opposite  opinions  on  the  character 
and  schools  of  music  to  be  practised.  Differences 
there  most  surely  will  be  “’iwixt  tweedle  dum  and 
twcedle  dee,"  but  all  these  points  may  safely  be  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  with  the  certain  assurance 
that  they  will  come  right  in  the  end.  For  members, 
first  look  round  your  own  immediate  family  circle. 
1$  a string  quartet  possible  ? If  so,  this  can  be 
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made  the  nucleus  of  a small  orchestra.  Tw'o  of  the 
girls,  perhaps,  are  studying  the  violin.  That  Bo- 
hemian cousin  who  paints  so  well — he  dabbles  with 
the ’cello  : it  is  suggested  that  he  will  be  sure  to  join 
if  asked.  The  viola  only  is  wanted,  when  it  is  sud- 
denly remembered  that  it  is  the  pet  instrument  of  one 
of  the  girls  at  “ Roselcigh,”  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Common.  In  a post  or  two  this  identical  quartet 
make  a musical  compact,  and  everything  seems  so 
hopeful,  and  all  are  so  ardent,  that  the  musical 
safety  and  enterprise  of  even  the  Monday  Ropu- 
lars  seem  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  But  one  warns 
the  enthusiasts  against  soaring  too  high.  An  amateur 
quartet  is  not  going  to  outrival  the  doings  of  any 
established  body  of  professional  players.  Much  ama- 
teur musical  work  is,  1 am  ready  to  cliallenge,  equal 
and  even  superior  to  professional  work,  but  this  is 
exceptional  only ; and  the  average  of  professional 
skill  is,  as  it  should  be,  superior  to  usual  amateur 
ability.  On  this  account,  therefore,  I take  the  passing 
precaution  of  discouraging  my  readers  against  any 
attempt  at  rivalling  their  professional  brethren,  though 
I say  nothing  against  emulating  them.  The  string  quar- 
tet amplified  with  the  pianofotte  and  American  organ, 
or  harmonium— for,  as  regards  the  latter  instruments, 
there  are  now  few  homes  where  these  arc  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  pianoforte — a wider  range  of  music  is 
already  possible.  Stringed  instruments  backed  up  with 
the  pianoforte  and  harmonium  combine  well,  and  an 
ingenious  leading  spirit  could  open  up  to  such  a small 
band  an  almost  inexhaustible  wealth  of  musical  works 
for  study. 

Thus  far  our  orchestra  is  established,  and  the 
question  of  adding  to  it  may  be  considered  later 
on.  All  the  formula  needing  to  be  gone  through  are 
the  registration  of  membership  and  the  settlement 
of  a general  weekly  or  fortnightly  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  a united  rehearsal.  This  may  lake  place 
alternately  at  the  members’  own  houses,  although  it 
may  be  found  that  some  one  member  would  not  be 
unwilling  for  the  meetings  to  be  held  regularly  at  his 
or  her  residence.  This  general  rehearsal  should  be  a 
sort  of  public  performance  of  work  done,  for  it  is 
assumed  that  membership  of  such  an  orchestra  would 
imply  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  all  engaged  to 
previously  qualify  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
their  respective  parts.  A strict  regard  to  this  point, 
and  that  of  regular  attendance  at  the  general  rehearsal, 
would  be  indispensable  for  the  bringing  about  of  any 
good  result.  When  all  arc  so  earnest,  as  a body  of 
such  amateurs  would  naturally  be,  the  consideration 
of  “rules”  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  Never- 
theless, in  cv’cry  well-contained  botiy,  and  among  the 
most  earnest  sets  of  workers,  a few  “ rules”  (call  them 
“ notes,”  if  you  will),  setting  out  the  raison  d'ltre 
of  the  society,  the  members*  names,  the  dates  and 
hours  for  general  meetings.  &c.,  are  useful  to  ward 
off  the  excuses  of  forgetful  minds  who  can  keep  no 
engagement  without  such  memoranda. 
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Here,  then,  let  us  leave  for  the  present  this  part  of 
our  orchestra.  It  can  amuse  itself  very  profitably  for 
weeks  in  going  through  four-part  music — anthems, 
glees,  part-songs— any  music,  in  fact,  within  the  range 
of  their  respective  instruments,  and  which  will  hear 
being  associated  with  the  piano  or  organ.  This  sort 
of  practice  may  be  done  at  sight,  and  will  alTurd 
good  opportunity  for  the  members  to  feci  their  re- 
spective merits  in  taste  as  well  as  in  technique,  borne 
one  more  clever  than  the  rest  may  possibly  suggest 
the  arranging  of  a few  well-known  songs  or  ballads, 
in  which  the  well-worn  melody  may  be  given  some- 
times to  the  unison  of  the  harmoniuni,  with  the 
accompaniments  distributed  among  the  other  parts  ; 
or  the  violoncello  may  not  refuse  to  become  responsi- 
ble  for  the  melody  as  a foundation  capable  of  sustain- 
ing any  judicious  accompaniments  with  which  the 
other  instruments  may  clothe  it.  Vocal  or  instru- 
mental duets  and  trios  may  also  be  easily  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  such  a small  orchestra,  and, 
having  the  merit  of  simplicity,  arc  better  than  more 
ambitious  compositions  for  early  practice.  It  is 
possible  the  string  quartet  may  long  to  attack  some 
compositions  belonging  to  its  special  sphere.  Then 
a great  realm  of  art  opens  itself,  for  the  greatest  com- 
posers told  some  of  their  greatest  thoughts  in  this 
form  of  composition.  H-aydn  stands  foremost,  with 
his  exquisite  musical  breathings.  Mozart— equally 

perfect  in  quartet  music — is  followed  by  the  thoughtful 
Hcethoven,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn.  Schubert  and 
Schumann  come  next  to  the  great  models,  and  a host 
of  minor  composers  have  contributed  to  this  class  of 
what  is  termed  cabinet  music.  But  for  choicest 
music  of  this  kind,  that  most  nicely  balanced,  that 
most  likely  to  rivet  the  attention  for  hours  together, 
go  to  “Father”  Haydn,  king  of  writers  for  stringed 
instruments. 

The  earliest  orchestras — the  o^x^orf^a  of  the  Greeks, 
for  instance — sprang  out  of  a natural  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  who  could  and  would  sing,  to  select  an 
accompanying  instrument  as  closely  allied  as  possible 
to  the  compass,  and  fitted  to  the  quality  of  the  voice 
it  was  to  accompany.  Thus  were  our  modem  or- 
chestras arrived  at.  But  I am  not  going  to  lay  dowm 
such  conditional  terms.  Our  home  orchestra  is  not 
to  be  fettered  in  any  such  way  ; its  materials  are 
to  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  the  vocal  qualities 
of  those  who  arc  to  perform  upon  the  respective  instru- 
ments ; nor  need  iliese  materials  be  of  any  particular 
caste.  Talent,  happily,  is  blind  here,  and  music 
especially  has  the  merit  of  distributing  her  favours 
in  a most  impartial  manner  among  both  rich  and 
poor.  Nor  need  sex  be  a matter  of  moment  in  much 
that  will  be  possible  to  our  orchestra.  Hitherto  it 
has  lacked  some  distinctive  features.  A clarinet 
player  of  good  calibre,  how'cver,  here  presents  him- 
self, and  is  accepted.  A musical  relative  jots  down 
a trio  for  clarinet,  violin,  and  pianoforte,  and  the 
performance  of  this  gives  a wonderful  impetus  to  the 
doings.  The  clarinet  brings  more  colour  into  the 
picture ; and,  if  this  cflfect  could  be  heightened  by  a 
flute  or  oboe,  we  should  be  verging  on  the  ultima 


thule  of  our  musical  plan.  The  world  of  composition 
opens  out,  for  now  quintets,  sestets,  and  octets  are 
possible.  You  may  put  in  a little  brass,  for  there 
is  sure  to  be  some  fellow  imitating  Levy  cr  Reynolds 
who  will  not  object  to  give  up  an  hour  or  two  oc- 
casionally towards  sustaining  the  cornet  part — as  he 
alone  can  ! If  all  that  is  doing  prompts  some  friendly 
fellow  to  try  his  hand  with  an  instrument,  then 
advise  him  to  take  to  the  horn— a useful  instrument, 
and  one  that  will  go  well  with  the  string  quartet 
in  works  for  five,  six,  or  eight  instruments.  If 
other  “ brass  ” presents  itself,  then  accept  it  if  it  be 
of  tolerable  quality.  You  may  even  take  a drum,  for 
its  “ rataplan  ” comes  in  gloriously,  provided  that,  after 
a few  hundred  bars  rest,  it  may  be  counted  ui>on  not 
to  rush  in  half  a bar  too  soon  with  a deafening  roar, 
instead  of  the  gentle  roll  of  a moment’s  duration. 
The  triangle  aft'ords  scope  for  even  a child’s  manage- 
ment, given  the  favourable  conditions  which  we  hope 
for  in  so  intelligent  a body  of  musical  minds. 

Of  the  music  to  be  played  something  has  already 
been  said.  But  I would  warn  our  orchestra,  even  in 
its  fullest  moments,  against  going  for  Beethoven’s 
C minor,  the  “ Italian  ” by  Mendelssohn,  “ Die  Weihe 
der  Tone”  by  Spohr,  Schubert’s  “Seventh,"  or  any 
other  symphony.  Get  among  you  a ruling  spirit  (the 
neighbouring  organist  should  be  a capable  man) ; let 
him  be  chief.  Discuss  your  owm  views  on  the  music 
to  be  played,  and  keep  in  smooth  w’atcr  in  preference 
to  getting  among  breakers  ; that  is  to  say,  don’t  at- 
tempt the  impossible  ; be  content  with  doing  small 
works  rather  than  big  ones ; and,  if  you  err  at  all, 
err  on  the  side  of  simplicity  raiher  than  the  reverse. 
And  bear  in  mind  that  arrangements  or  pieces  especi- 
ally written  to  suit  your  particular  circumstances  and 
requirements  will  be  better  than  attempting  wcll-woni 
scores  in  which  you  are  forced  to  leave  out  die  parts 
you  may  be  without. 

Now  another  aspect  presents  itself.  So  intelligent 
a set  of  musical  minds  are  not  going  to  fiddle  away 
privately  and  collectively  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out coming  to  some  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency. 
The  fact  is,  this  amateur  orchestra  has  already  been 
talked  about.  That  earliest  of  carly-infomicd  people 
— the  cl<»g>'man— know's  of  it,  and  has  extracted  a 
promise  of  its  assistance  at  a concert  in  the  parish 
school-room  in  aid  of  a fund  for  restoring  the  church. 
This  is  no  sooner  over  than  the  superintendent  of  the 
local  Working  Men’s  Club  is  busy  devising  a scries  of 
winter  entertainments  for  its  members  and  their  wives, 
and  our  orchestral  society  is  petitioned  to  become  the 
backbone  of  these.  The  Mothers*  Meeting  is  to  have 
its  annual  high  tea.  Well,  music  will  be  wanted.  Off 
goes  another  request,  this  time  from  the  curate,  and 
the  scn  iccs  of  the  orchestra  are  again  secured.  So 
one  and  another  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  place 
keep  matters  going,  until  the  engagements  of  these 
music-lovers  become  positively  numerous.  More  than 
enough  local  calls  arc  constantly  being  made  upon  the 
good-nature  of  the  party,  and  two  nights  in  one  week 
have  already  been  promised  in  this  direction,  when 
there  comes  an  appeal  from  a poor  and  over-workeJ 
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East  End  vicar,  who  is  related  to  one  of  the  violinists 
in  the  band.  The  latter  tells  a pitiful  tale  of  all  the 
misery  and  poverty  which  came  under  her  notice 
when  visiting  her  cousin’s  parish  at  the  Hast  Knd» 
and  the  prospect  of  lighting  up  for  a few  hours  the 
lives  of  some  of  these  poor  people  becomes  so  mani- 
fest that  a refusal  to  the  request  is  deemed  impossible. 
And  other  such  calls  for  help  flow  in  from  all  direc- 
tions where  the  enlightenment  and  amusement  of  the 
poor  is  being  carried  on  as  an  important  element  in 
parish  work.  Nowhere  is  this  being  persevered  in 
with  more  vigour  than  in  some  of  the  poorer  East 
London  districts — notably  St.  Jude’s,  Whitechapel — 
and  but  for  the  generous  response  which  is  made  by 
talented  amateurs,  w'ho  constitute  such  sets  as  our 
orchestral  society,  it  would  be  difficult  to  continue  this 
elevating  mission  work.  It  is  as  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  good  effects  of  this  sort  of  help  as  it  is 
to  sufficiently  imagine  the  gratitude  evidenced  on  the 
faces  of  the  audiences  one  meets  in  getting  about  in 
these  “ slums.®  I well  remember  a visit  of  Countess 
Cowper  with  her  troupe  of  “ banjoists  ’*  to  a veiy  poor 


part  of  Shoreditch  some  time  ago.  This  body  of 
noble  performers  will  have  very  lively  recollections  of 
the  maze  of  squalid  courts  down  which  they  dived 
before  reaching  the  scene  of  their  evening’s  engage- 
ment ; but  even  their  vivid  impressions  are  more  than 
equalled  by  the  enthusiasm  which  still  reigns  among 
their  hearers  concerning  that  memorable  musical 
entertainment. 

Endless  work  of  this  kind  will  be  for  ever  pre- 
senting itself  to  our  little  society,  and  it  will  do  well 
to  assist  where  it  can.  Much  good  may  be  done  in 
this  way,  and  the  help  rendered  is  of  a kind  that 
money  cannot  boy.  Many  dark  places — some  veiy 
dark  ones — still  need  lighting  up,  and  thousands  of 
men  and  women  want  brightening  up  loo,  for  it  can- 
not be  denied  that,  despite  the  gigantic  machineiy  of 
modern  Christianity  and  of  philanthropy,  the  social 
condition  and  the  lives  of  vast  numbers  of  the  masses 
can  be  likened  to  little  else  than  a spell  of  chaos  and 
despair,  with  w'hich  even  the  Legislature  cannot  be 
expected  to  grapple  successfully  without  having  such 
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r has  been  said  that, 
as  science  advances, 
poetr>’  declines ; that 
the  scientific  spirit  is 
inimical  to  the  poetic. 
Now  there  is  one 
science,  at  any  rate, 
of  which  this  cannot 
be  said  with  the  least 
appro.ich  to  truth,  and 
that  science  is  astro- 
nomy. Dealing  almost 
with  the  infinite  in 
space  and  time,  the 
history  and  facts  of 
astronomy  form  one 
great  poem  whose 
sublimity  isunrivallcd, 
and,  as  wc  turn  page 
after  page  of  the  wondrous  story,  the  grandeur  and 
interest  ever  increase  until  the  wearied  mind  sinks 
exhausted  in  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  stu- 
pendous whole. 

Let  us,  by  the  scientific  use  of  our  imaginations, 
project  ourselves  some  billions  of  miles  into  the  re- 
gions of  space,  and  from  that  point  survey  the  universe 
around  us.  Wc  shall  find  ourselves  in  a huge  vault 
stretching  untold  millions  of  miles  in  every  direction, 
and  containing  nothing  visible  save  one  solitary  star 
rushing  through  the  darkness  at  the  prodigious  velo- 
city of  six  miles  in  a second. 

Such,  however,  is  the  extent  of  space  lobe  traversed 
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that  it  will  be  at  least  1,000,000  years  before  that  star 
can  reach  the  bounds  of  the  vast  expanse. 

Around  us  myriads  of  stars  shed  their  glimmering 
lights  across  the  dark  abyss.  Here  and  there  patches 
of  nebulous  light  arrest  our  attention,  and  we  see  that 
some  of  these  are  clusters  of  stars  so  remote  that  their 
commingling  lights  form  a hazy  brightness,  while 
others  are  evidently  masses  of  incandescent  gas  of 
incredible  dimensions.  Except  these  bodies  there  is 
no  visible  thing.  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets,  as  we  know 
them,  have  all  alike  vanished,  and  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  eternal  silence  and  night,  with  the  stars  and  the 
nebulae  looking  down  upon  us  from  afar. 

What  are  those  stars  Let  us  fix  our  attention  on 
the  one  we  have  mentioned.  In  nothing  does  it  differ 
in  appearance  from  the  myriad  others  around  us,  hut 
on  closer  inspection  wc  observe  it  is  not  alone  ; there 
are  eight  little  specks  which  it  carries  in  its  train.  As 
wc  gradually  approach  it  the  little  star  swells  out  in 
splendour  until  it  blazes  into  a Sun,  and  the  eight  little 
specks  become  mighty  planets  circling  around  him  ; 
and  we  recognise  the  solar  system  in  which  our  Earth 
has  its  place.  Let  us  consider  this  sysiem  somewhat 
in  detail.  Of  the  central  Sun  wc  shall  say  nothing 
further,  as  it  has  already  been  described  in  former 
numbers  of  this  Magazine,  but  shall  tumour  attention 
to  the  other  wonderful  bodies  which  we  find  within 
the  sysiem.  As  already  noticed,  there  arc  eight  large 
planets.  These  arc  all  dark  globes,  or  spheres  of 
matter,  having  little  or  no  light  of  their  own,  but 
shining  in  our  heavens  with  light  borrowed  from  the 
Sun.  They  all  travel  in  nearly  one  plane  round  the 
central  Sun,  in  orbits  which  are  nearly,  though  not 
quite,  circular. 

These  planets  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two 
groups  of  four  each  : those  comparaiivcly  near  the 
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Sun,  and  those  more  distant — the  former  group  com- 
prising Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars;  the 
latter  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Let  us 
consider  each  in  turn.  Mercury,  the  smallest  of  the 
first  four,  is  not  much  larger  than  our  Moon,  having 
a diameter  of  2,992  miles,  is  36.000,000  miles  distant 
from  the  Sun,  and  completes  a revolution  round  that 
body  in  eighty-eight  days,  thus  rushing  through  space 
with  the  enormous  velocity  of  twenty-nine  miles  in  a 
second  of  time.  Its  yearly  seasons  are  crowded  up,  as 
it  were,  into  the  short  space  of  about  three  of  our 
months,  and  as  the  intensity  of  the  Sun’s  heat  on  its 
surface  must  be  about  nine  times  as  much  as  on  our 
Earth,  it  is  evident  it  cannot  be  quite  a suitable  home 
for  creatures  such  as  wc  are.  Mercury  weighs  nearly 
seven  times  as  much  as  a globe  of  water  of  equal  size, 
and  is  the  most  dense  of  all  the  planets.  Owing  to 
its  proximity  to  the  Sun,  it  cannot  at  all  times  be  seen 
from  the  Earth,  the  brilliance  of  the  Sun’s  rays  hiding 
it  from  our  view.  The  next  planet,  Venus,  so  well 
known  to  us  all  as  the  loveliest  object  in  the  heavens, 
the  evening  and  the  morning  star,  resembles  closely  our 
own  Earth,  Its  size  is  almost  the  same,  its  diameter 
lacing  7,660  miles  ; its  day  is  almost  the  same  length, 
and  its  density  is  rather  less  than  five  times  that  of 
water.  It  revolves  round  the  Sun  at  a distance  of 

67. 000.  0CX?  miles  in  the  space  of  224  days.  Like  Mer- 
cury, however,  Venus  is  moonless.  Passing  the  Earth 
in  the  meantime,  we  come  to  the  well-known  red 
planet  Mars.  This  planet  is  particularly  interesting 
m many  points  of  view.  Next  to  Mercur)'  it  is  the 
smallest  of  the  four  interior  planets,  its  diameter  being 
only  4,200  miles,  or  little  more  than  half  that  of  the 
Earth  or  Venus.  Its  distance  from  the  Sun  is 

141.000. 000  miles,  and  it  completes  its  circuit  10687 
days.  The  length  of  its  day  docs  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  our  own.  Mars  has  two  moons,  and  one 
of  them  presents  a phenomenon  unique  in  the  system. 
No  other  moon  behaves  like  this  one,  for  it  goes 
round  Mars  about  three  times  every  day  ; that  is  to 
say,  it  goes  faster  round  Mars  than  Mars  docs  on  its 
own  axis.  Imagine  our  Moon  rising  and  setting  three 
times  every'  twenty-four  hours  ! Another  interesting 
feature  in  Mars  is  this : we  can  sec  through  our 
telescopes  what  seems  to  be  the  configuration  of  its 
continents  and  oceans,  and  also  accumulation  of  snow 
at  its  poles. 

We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  group  of 
planets — Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 
These  are  distinguished  by  their  enormous  size,  im- 
mense distance  from  the  Sun,  rapid  revolution  on  their 
own  axes,  and  very  small  density.  The  change  from 
Mars  to  Jupiter  is  indeed  remarkable.  The  latter 
planet,  familiar  to  every’  observer  of  the  heavens,  is 
indeed  a giant  among  giants.  In  mass  it  is  equal  to  all 
the  other  planets  pm  together,  its  diameter  being  no 
less  than  85,000  miles,  and  its  distance  from  the  Sun 

482.000. 000  miles.  It  lakes  4,332  days  to  complete 
its  yearly  revolution.  Although  of  such  enonnous 
dimensions,  it  turns  on  its  own  a.\is  in  less  than  ten 
hours.  From  the  small  density  (1*38)  of  Jupiter,  we 
should  imagine  it  to  be  composed,  in  great  part  at 


least,  of  fluid  or  gaseous  matter  not  yet  cooled  suih- 
ciently  to  form  solid  land.  From  certain  phenomena 
on  its  surface  it  is  evident  that  it  is  almost  completely 
enveloped  in  clouds,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  wc  have  ever 
actually  seen  the  real  solid  nucleus  of  this  planet. 
Jupiter  is  attended  by  four  moons,  which  revolve  round 
him  at  various  distances.  The  study  of  these  bodies 
is  of  great  interest ; from  watching  their  movements 
we  got  the  first  hint  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Next  in 
order  in  our  outward  journey  comes  Saturn,  at  the 
distance  of  884,000,000  miles  from  the  Sun,  and  taking 
no  less  than  10,759  days  to  complete  its  revolution 
round  that  luminary.  This  planet,  though  less  than 
Jupiter,  is  still  of  gigantic  dimensions,  its  diameter 
being  71,000  miles.  Saturn  is  the  lightest  of  all  the 
planets,  its  density  being  only  075,  so  that  if  placed 
in  a huge  ocean  it  would  float  with  a fourth  of  its  bulk 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  most  remarkable 
thing,  how’cver,  about  this  planet  is  the  system  of  rings 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  What  these  rings  are,  has 
long  been  a puzzle  to  astronomers,  but  the  most 
plausible  explanation  seems  to  be  that  they  arc  com- 
posed of  myTiad  hosts  of  small  meteoric  bodies  cir- 
culating at  some  distance  round  the  body  of  the 
planet.  Saturn  has  no  less  than  eight  moons  under 
its  control,  and  if  it  has  any  inhabitants  like  ourselves 
— which  is  not  likely  however— the  heavens  must  be 
a strange  sight  to  them,  with  these  eight  moons  and 
meteoric  swarms. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  planets  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  it  was  resen'cd  for  modern  astronomers 
to  add  two  more  to  the  number.  The  great  Sir 
William  Hcrschcl  discovered  far  out  in  the  regions  of 
space  the  seventh  planet,  which  w'as  named  Uranus. 
This  planet  revolves  round  the  Sun  at  the  inconceiv- 
able distance  of  1,780,000,000  miles,  and  completes 
the  circuit  in  30,687  days.  Its  diameter  is  less  than 
half  that  of  Saturn,  being  31,700  miles.  The  time  of 
its  daily  revolution  is  unknown,  and  Its  density  is 
about  one-fourth  more  than  that  of  w'ater.  It  is  at- 
tended by  four  moons.  Wc  come  now’  to  the  last 
planet  in  the  solar  system,  the  discovery  of  which  is 
one  of  the  grandest  achiev'cmcnts  of  modern  astronomy. 
The  planet  Uranus  had  e.xhibitcd  some  peculiar 
movements  in  its  course  which  could  not  be  accounted 
for.  About  the  same  time  two  mathematicians,  Adams, 
in  England,  and  Leverrier,  in  France,  set  themselves 
to  discover  the  cause  of  these  movements,  and  in  the 
quiet  of  their  studies  patiently  pursued  their  calcula- 
tions, and  both  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  there 
was  a large  planet  bey  ond  the  orbit  of  Uranus.  They 
also  indicated  in  what  part  of  the  heavens  the  stranger 
was  likely  to  be  found  ; and,  truly  enough,  when  ob* 
seiners  turned  their  telescopes  to  that  part  of  the 
heavens,  there  was  the  planet  now  known  as  Neptune. 
Wc  shall  not  wonder  this  planet  w'as  not  sooner  dis- 
covered when  we  know  that  its  distance  from  the  Sun 
is  2,780,000,000  miles.  To  complete  its  enormous 
circuit  it  takes  60,127  days,  or  nearly  166  of  our  years. 
If  the  seasons  arc  short  in  Mercury',  they  are  long 
enough  in  Neptune.  Six  months  in  Neptune  will  be 
equal  to  cighiy-ihrce  years  on  the  Earth,  or  fully  equal 
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to  a long  life,  even  bc>'ond  the  threescore  years  and 
tea.  The  density  of  this  planet  is  very  slightly  above 
that  of  water.  Its  size  is  rather  greater  than  that  of 
Uranus,  being  34,500  miles  in  diameter.  Neptune 
has  one  moon.  We  have  thus,  as  fully  as  the  space 
at  our  disposal  will  admit,  described  the  principal 
planets,  but  if  our  readers  wish  to  pursue  the  in:e* 


those  wonderful  bodies  which  sometimes  blare  out 
upon  our  skies  with  such  weird  splendour,  and  after 
a few  days  disappear  again  into  the  depths  of  space. 
Some  comets  really  come  from  the  outer  space,  rush 
with  lightningdike  velocity  round  the  Sun,  and  then 
disappear  again  into  the  darkness,  never  to  return. 
Others  again  really  belong  to  the  solar  system,  but 
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(By  permUsiim,  from  Dr.  Ball's  “Story  of  the  Heavens.') 


resting  subject,  we  would  refer  them  to  Dr.  Ball’s  fas- 
cinating work  with  (he  title  of  this  paper,  to  which 
work  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  of  his  facts. 

At  certain  times  showers  of  meteors  or  falling  stars 
kU  upon  the  Earth.  These  are  found  to  be  very  small 
bodies,  which  circulate  in  myriads  round  the  Sun  in 
voy  elliptical  or  oval  paths,  and  occasionally  the 
Earth  in  her  yearly  journey  crosses  their  path,  and  by 
the  force  of  her  gravity  draws  these  small  wanderers 
(iuwn  upon  her  surface.  We  have  next  to  notice  those 
rery  peculiar  members  of  the  system,  viz.,  the  comets, 


travel  in  long  elliptical  courses  from  the  Sun  out  as 
far  perhaps  as  Uranus  or  Neptune.  The  nature  of 
these  extraordinary  bodies  with  their  flaming  tails 
stretching,  it  may  be,  millions  of  miles  from  the  nucleus, 
is  not  thoroughly  known.  No  doubt  in  many  cases 
they  are  composed  of  masses  of  incandescent  gases, 
but  they  seem  sometimes  connected  with  streams  of 
meteoric  bodies.  A full  explanation,  however,  of  the 
varied  phenomena  of  these  bodies  has  not  yet  been 
given.  We  shall  close  this  necessarily  fragmentary 
account  of  the  solar  system  by  a few  remarks  on  the 
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Earth.  This  globe  on  which  we  live  is  7,918  miles  in 
diameter,  and  weighs  about  as  much  as  hre  and  a 
half  globes  of  water  of  equal  sue.  It  revolves  round 
the  Sun  at  a distance  of  92,700,000  miles  in  the  space 
of  about  365  days.  It  revolves  round  its  own  axis 
once  every  24  hours.  Now  consider  for  a moment  its 
various  motions.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Earth  at  the 
equator  travels  with  it  in  its  daily  revolution  at  the 
rate  of  i.ooo  miles  per  hour,  at  the  same  time  he  ac- 
companies it  in  its  course  round  the  Sun  at  the  rate 
of  i8  miles  in  a second,  and  in  addition  to  these  two 
motions,  he  travels  with  the  Earth,  Sun,  and  the  whole 
solar  system  through  space  at  the  rate  of  six  ntiles  in 
a second.  All  these  inconceivably  rapid  motions  take 
place  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  there  is  no  feeling  of 
progression— all  seems  to  be  standing  still.  These 
motions  arc  remarkable  for  their  immense  velocity, 
but  there  is  another  motion  of  the  Earth  no  less  re- 
markable for  its  slowness.  Most  people  are  aware 
that  the  north  pole  of  the  Earth  points  continually  to 
a particular  star  in  the  heavens,  hence  known  as  the 
pole  star,  but  few  are  aware  that  the  pole  of  the  Earth 
is  gradually  changing  its  direction,  so  that  in  a few 
years  the  pole  star  will  be  the  pole  star  no  longer;  but 
after  25,000  years  have  passed,  it  will  once  more  hold 
this  position  ; during  the  interval  the  direction  of  the 
pole  of  the  Earth  will  have  described  a circle  on  the 
heavens.  The  accompanying  illustration  will  make  this 


plain.  This  slow  movement,  called  “precession,”  is 
caused  by  the  combined  action  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon  on  the  bulging  of  the  Earth  at  the  equator,  giv- 
ing a slightly  tilting  motion  to  the  Earth  as  it  revolves. 

Having  thus  analysed,  as  it  were,  the  solar  system 
into  its  central  Sun,  planets,  comets,  meteors,  &c., 
with  their  various  motions,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
starry  hosts  that  crowd  the  vault  of  heaven  f That 
the  stars  are  suns  like  our  own,  in  many  cases  sur- 
passing it  in  grandeur,  is  certain.  We  can  measure 
in  some  cases  their  distance  and  size,  and  the  results 
are  stupendous  beyond  description,  the  nearest  being 
some  20,000,000,000,000  miles  distant  Are  they, 
too,  accompanied  by  planets  with  living  beings  some- 
what like  ourselves  ? Probably  they  are,  and  we  may 
speculate  on  the  cities  and  peoples  that  exist,  with  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  away  in  those  remote  regions  of 
space,  but  we  can  never  know.  There  is  a great  gull 
fixed  that  we  cannot  pass  over.  We  see  stars  in  the 
fiery  glow  of  youth  and  in  the  decaying  tires  of  old 
age.  In  the  nebulae  we  may  possibly  see  the  first  faint 
beginnings  of  those  wondrous  systems.  As  we  con- 
sider these  things  we  are  overwhelmed  with  our  utter 
insignificance,  and  exclaim  with  the  old  Hebrew 
Psalmist : “ When  1 consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work 
of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  Thou 
hast  ordained  ; what  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful 
of  him?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visiiest  bim.^* 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

THE  TRAVELLERS  ARRIVE  AT  CASTLE  ETTRICE. 


little  party  of  tra- 
vellers spent  a pleasant 
forenoon  in  Edinburgh. 
Captain  Winstanley  and 
his  little  sister  knew  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
beautiful  city,  and  Colonel 
Lyndon,  who  had  spent 
some  of  the  best  years  of 
his  boyhood  in  Scotland, 
was,  .Miss  Browne  said 
laughingly,  as  good  as  a 
guide-book. 

' To  Letly  Morrison,  as 
well  as  to  Miss  Browne,  the  sights  of  Edinburgh  were 
neAv,  and  in  her  quiet  way  she  enjoyed  looking  about 
her.  Now  and  then  she  was  troubled  by  a pang  of 
uneasiness  as  to  what  Lady  Flora  w'ould  say  when 
she  received  the  telegram  ; but  the  matter  had  been 
taken  so  completely  out  of  her  hands,  and  the  colonel, 
who,  without  appearing  to  take  any  particular  notice 
of  her,  was  continually  on  the  watch  to  save  her  sen. 


sitiveness  from  being  alarmed,  had  inspired  her  with 
so  much  confidence,  that  she  was  able  to  shake  oft 
her  timidity. 

“ You  will  say  it  is  my  fault,”  the  colonel  had  said 
to  her  ; and  really,  when  Leity  looked  up  at  him,  she 
thought  him  large  enough  and  broad  enough  to  bear  a 
heavier  burden. 

As  for  Captain  Winstanley,  he  was  not  so  ready  of 
speech  as  usuaL  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  im- 
pressed, more  than  a person  of  his  experience  should 
have  been,  by  the  handsomely  dressed  girl,  with  the 
dashing  brown  eyes,  who  had  virtually  taken  the 
conduct  of  the  party  into  her  ow'n  hands ; and  who, 
being  in  her  clement,  showed  herself  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  accidental  meeting  with  some  of  those  who 
were  to  be  her  nearest  neighbours  for  the  next  few 
weeks  had  delighted  her.  It  was  one  of  those  things, 
as  she  observed  to  her  companions,  that  only  hap- 
pened to  fortunate  people.  And  Veronica,  at  this 
period  of  her  career,  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  be- 
longed to  this  category.  Her  good-nature  and  over- 
flowing spirit  of  fun  and  happiness  during  that  day 
were  delightful  to  witness. 
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At  Castle  Ettrick,  in  the  meantime,  the  colonel’s 
telegram  had  produced  some  surprise. 

Lady  Flora  and  her  husband,  with  General  Mac* 
kenzie  of  Deep  Deane,  who  had  ridden  over  to  see  Ml 
Winstanlcy  on  a Imle  matter  of  business,  were  break- 
fasting together  when  it  was  handed  in.  They  had 
just  been  talking  of  the  colonel,  to  whose  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood  his  old  friend  and  comrade  General 
Mackenzie  was  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure, 
and  Lady  Flora,  who  was  a little  puzzled  by  the  tele- 
gram, handed  it  to  him  to  read.  The  general  took  in 
his  ideas  as  those  who  wish  to  live  long  should  take 
their  food— slowly  and  with  deliberation.  He  adjusted 
his  spectacles,  held  the  little  piece  of  pink  paper  at 
the  proper  distance  from  his  eyes,  read  the  message  to 
himself  without  any  change  of  countenance,  read  it 
aloud  slowly,  put  the  paper  down,  and,  just  as  Lady 
Flora  was  going  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  it, 
broke  suddenly  into  one  of  bis  tremendous  peals  of 
laughter. 

It  was  no  light  thing,  this  laughter  of  the  old 
general’s,  as  Lady  Flora  knew  ; and  tapping  her  foot 
on  the  floor  to  repress  her  impatience,  she  waited  till 
it  had  subsided. 

“ Pardon  me.  Lady  Flora,®  he  said,  but  "—wiping 
bis  eyes — now,  really  you  know  it’s  irresistible. 
Lyndon,  of  all  people  in  the  world  ! — and  Smith  ! — sly 
old  fox  ! — his  doing,  you  may  depend — introduced 
them — asked  him  to  help  her  on  her  way.  Help 
her!  Why,  Veronica  could  take  all  of  us  in  hand 
to-morrow — think  nothing  of  it  She'd  manage  a 
province — an  army." 

“Are  you  speaking  of  the  visitor  you  expect  to- 
day?" asked  Lady  Flora  coldly. 

“ Yes — yes ; she’s  the  Miss  Browne  of  the  telegram. 
Don’t  you  sec  ? I call  her  Veronica.  Her  father,  poor 
lad ! was  in  the  same  regiment  with  me  once.  W’ell, 
1 must  be  off.  We  expected  her  by  an  early  after- 
noon train.  We  shall  have  to  make  different 
arrangements.” 

“ So  shall  I,'*  said  Lady  Flora ; and  then,  feeling  that 
she  had  been  a little  abrupt  with  her  old  neighbour, 
she  said  courteously  that  she  would  make  a point  of 
calling  on  Miss  Browne  soon,  and  that  she  hoped  she 
would  enjoy  her  visit  to  the  North. 

A curious  old  n\an,  and  as  shrewd  as  he  was  slow, 
was  General  Mackeruie,  of  Deep  Deane.  When, 
jogging  along  quietly  on  his  strong  chestnut  mare,  he 
reached  the  bend  of  the  avenue,  he  pulled  up,  and 
gave  way  to  another  of  his  gusty  fils  of  laughter- 
laughed  until  his  eyes  were  red  and  his  cheeks  purple. 

“ Ha,  ha  ! my  lady  1 ” he  muttered  delightedly. 
“Caught  out,  are  you?  Janet  Mackenzie  is  good 
enough  for  you  in  the  North,  but  not  in  the  South. 
Janet  Mackenzie’s  friends  arc  a difTerenl  matter.” 

And  thereupon  he  touched  up  his  mare  with  the 
whip,  and  she  started  off  at  a gallop,  taking  him  for  a 
clear  two  miles  across  the  moor  at  a single  stretch. 
After  which,  having  given  sufficient  bent  to  his  youth- 
ful exuberance,  he  drew'  up,  and  trotted  on  steadily  to 
bis  pretty  old  home  in  the  Deep  Deane  Valley. 

The  evening  of  that  day  arrived  in  due  time.  The 


general  took  his  village  cart  to  the  station,  and  Mr. 
Winstanlcy  his  wagonette.  As  for  Lady  Flora,  who 
had  been  unusually  depressed  all  day,  she  dressed 
herself  in  a black  velvet  gown,  trimmed  with  lace,  put 
on  a becoming  little  matronly  cap,  and  sat  out  on  the 
terrace  in  the  soft  evening  light  to  watch  for  the 
return  of  her  guests. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  bewitchingly  beauti- 
ful than  the  prospect  from  the  terrace : no  position, 
we  should  have  said,  at  first  sight,  could  have  been 
pleasanter  than  Lady  Flora’s ; and  yet,  as  she  sat 
watching,  she  sighed.  She  was  thinking  of  her  son, 
her  young  soldier,  whose  handsome  face  and  delightful 
frank  boyishness  of  manner  won  all  hearts  : thinking, 
and  regretting  that  she  had  let  him  leave  her.  Her 
husband  had  thought  it  well  that  he  should  go  on 
foreign  service ; Colonel  Lyndon  had  advised  her 
strongly  not  to  press  for  an  exchange ; every  one  of 
their  military  friends  had  given  the  same  advice,  and 
she  had  yielded.  She  had  let  him  go.  if  she  had 
only  been  more  beforehand  with  events,  she  would 
have  insisted  on  having  her  own  way.  The  Mac- 
kenzies, if  they  had  been  really  friendly,  would  have 
told  her  of  their  expected  guest. 

Lady  Flora  was  sitting  alone,  as  we  have  said,  upon 
the  terrace,  but  a faint  pink  blush  tinged  her  cheek. 
It  is  curious  how  even  our  small  social  sins  find  us 
out  The  Mackenzies’  youngest  daughter,  Janet,  had 
been  in  London  that  season.  She  was  a pretty,  lively, 
and  amiable  girl,  but  she  was  pH>or ; she  was  staying 
also  with  people  who  did  not  move  in  quite  the  same 
circle  as  Lady  Flora.  For  Percy’s  sake— Percy,  who 
was  so  romantic — Lady  Flora  was  careful  to  see  as 
little  of  Janet  Mackenzie  as  possible.  She  felt  now 
that  she  had  been  mistaken.  Poor  Lady  Flora ! She 
meant  well,  and  she  was  angry  with  herself  when  she 
made  a mistake  ; but  only  those  who  have  tried  it 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  steer  one’s  bark  safely  through 
the  rocks  and  shoals  of  a London  season. 

It  was  very  still  up  here  above  the  moors,  and  long 
before  the  carriage  was  in  sight  Lady  Flora  heard  the 
rolling  of  the  wheels.  Then  the  ring  of  voices  came 
towards  her  on  the  air.  That  was  Milly's  laugh. 
How  gay  and  pleasant  it  sounded  ! She  was  listening 
vrith  a smile,  when  a sound  for  which  she  was  wholly 
unprepared  fell  upon  her  ear.  Percy’s  voice  I But  it 
was  impossible  ! He  would  be  leagues  away  from 
England  by  this. 

She  stood  leaning  over  the  parapet  of  the  terrace, 
with  her  hand  pressed  to  her  heart  to  still  its  beating. 
If  she  had  believed  in  phantom  voices— but  she  did 
not ; and  if  she  did,  what  would  it — what  could  it 
mean?  It  came  again  — subdued  this  lime,  and 
mysterious,  as  if  it  were  travelling  away  from  her. 
Feeling  almost  sick  with  expectation  and  surprise,  she 
looked  out.  The  carriage  came  in  sight  at  last.  She 
saw  it  winding  slowly  up  the  long  avenue.  Yes : there 
was  one  figure  more  than  she  was  expecting  to  see  — 
a figure  t^t,  even  in  this  dim  light,  she  could  not 
mistake. 

“ Percy !”  she  cried  out — “ Percy ! ” 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  young  soldier  sprang 
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from  the  carriage>  scaled  the  side  of  the  hill  round 
which  it  was  winding,  raced  up  the  steps  that  led  to 
the  terrace,  and,  before  his  mother  had  fully  realised 
what  had  happened,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  pale  face  again  and  again. 

Why,  Percy,’*  she  cried  out  breathlessly,  “ is  it 
you,  or  is  it-^—  '* 

*‘Not  a wraith,  mother,  I can  assure  you.  Come 
into  the  drawing-room  and  have  a good  look  at  me, 
and  rU  tell  you  all  about  it  I haven’t  really  startled 
you  too  much,  have  1 ?**  he  said  anxiously,  for  there 
was  a curiously  bewildered  look  in  her  face.  “ 1 
should  have  telegraphed  or  written,  but  I couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  of  dropping  down  upon  you  like 
this.’* 

He  told  her  rapidly  about  the  accident  to  the 
Samarcand^  and  his  consequent  leave,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  story  Lady  Flora 
was  herself  again. 

“So  that  1 have  you  home,"  she  said,  “home  safely, 
what  does  anything  matter  ? You  know  it  was  never 
my  wish  that  you  should  go.* 

“ But  I must  go  sooner  or  later,  mother.* 

“Well,  we  shall  sec  about  that  We  need  not 
begin  to  talk  of  it  yet,  and  there  is  the  carriage  draw- 
ing up.  Come  down  with  me  to  the  hall” 

As,  leaning  on  her  son’s  arm,  Lady  Flora  went 
down  the  old  oak  staircase  which  led  to  the  inner 
hall,  she  looked  so  comely  and  young  that  Colonel 
Lyndon  could  have  imagined  that  time  had  stood  still 
since,  long  ago,  this  beautiful  woman  had  captivated 
his  boyish  fancy. 

She  went  forward  to  meet  him  with  outstretched 
hands  and  beaming  eyes.  “A  thousand,  thousand 
welcomes,  Colonel  Lyndon,”  she  said,  “ and  a thousand 
thanks.  I asked  you  to  bring  me  my  daughter,  and 
you  have  brought  me  my  daughter  and  my  son.” 

There  was  a pleasant  smile  on  the  old  soldier  s face 
as  he  took  his  hostess's  hand.  “It  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  to  have  obliged  you,” 
he  said  gallantly ; “ but  as  for  this  son  of  yours,  1 can 
take  no  credit  to  myself:  he  acted  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility entirely.” 

Milly,  who  came  rushing  in  at  this  moment,  heard 
what  the  colonel  said,  and  called  out  to  her  mother 
not  to  believe  him.  “He  brought  Percy  to  the  station 
himself,”  she  said.  “ I was  so  surprised,  mother,  and 
w'c  had  the  most  delightful  journey.  Veronica  Browne 
says ” 

“ Veronica  Browne ! ” echoed  Peicy. 

“She  told  me  to  call  her  Veronica  ; and  she  is  the 
kindest  and  pleasantest  girl  1 have  ever  met,”  cried 
Milly.  “Ask  Letiy.** 

“Where  is  Leity,  by-the-by?”  asked  Lady  Flora. 
“ I suppose  she  has  slipped  away  to  the  schoolroom. 
Just  like  her.  Run  up  and  bring  her  down,  Milly. 
Bring  her  to  the  drawing-room.  Wc  will  have  a cup 
of  tea  there  now,  and  supper  in  half  an  hour.” 

She  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  followed  by 
Colonel  Lyndon,  Percy,  and  her  husband. 

This  room,  which  had  a sort  of  notoriety  in  the 
neighbourhood,  deserves  a few  words  of  description. 


It  had  been  lately  re-furnished  and  decorated  at  im- 
mense cost,  under  Lady  Flora’s  personal  super\'ision, 
and  was  full  of  beautiful  things.  But  that  which  made 
it  really  most  lovely  was  the  prospect  that  could  be 
seen  from  its  windows.  These  were  four  in  number. 
Two  of  them  commanded  the  terrace  from  which 
Lady  Flora  had  been  watching  for  her  visitors,  and 
faced  to  the  sun-setting.  The  others  were  north  and 
south.  They  let  in,  at  this  season,  a marvellous,  inde- 
scribable glory  of  colour  and  light.  Sweeping  stretches 
of  purple  moor  ; lochs,  large  and  small,  a great  multi- 
tude, DOW  blue  as  the  noontide  sky,  and  now  dashing 
bright  as  if  paved  with  living  lire ; on  this  side  the 
silvery  bosom  of  a broad  sca-loch,  so  encircled  with 
heather-clad  hills  that  it  looked  like  a lake:  on  the 
other  the  sweep  of  a river  whose  serpentine  windings, 
seen  far  across  the  plain,  seemed  to  end  only  with 
the  distant  range  of  mountains — this,  and  much  more 
than  this,  was  to  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
Castle  Ettrick  drawing-room. 

On  this  July  night  the  two  windows  that  looked 
out  to  the  terrace  were  open,  and  the  solemn  twilight, 
which  lingered  at  this  season  all  night  upon  the  hills 
with  the  sweet,  wholesome  breath  of  the  moorland, 
came  into  the  lighted  room. 

“Better  than  London,  isn’t  it?”  said  Mr.  Winstan- 
ley  to  Colonel  Lyndon,  as  they  stood  together  near 
one  of  the  windows,  while  Lady  Flora,  at  the  other, 
was  continuing  her  interrupted  conversation  with  her 
son. 

“Better!  1 should  think  so,”  answered  the  colonel ; 
“ but  there  is  no  comparing  the  two.  1 wonder,  as  1 
look  out,  that  I could  have  spent  so  many  weeks  of 
the  summer  there.” 

“Fashion  is  a queer  thing— quite  unaccountable,** 
said  Mr.  Winsianley. 

“ Colonel  Lyndon,**  called  out  Lady  Flora  from  her 
window-,  “ 1 wish  you  would  come  here  and  tell  me 
something  about  your  journey.  Percy  can  tell  me 
nothing ; not  even  if  the  rich  Miss  Browne  is  as  hand- 
some as  people  say.” 

“Miss  Browne  is  certainly  handsome,**  said  the 
colonel,  with  decision.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Percy ” 

“ I could  not  describe  her  to  my  mother’s  satisfac- 
tion,” said  Percy.  “ I was  never  a good  hand  at 
descriptions.  But  here  are  Milly  and  Miss  Morrison. 
You  had  belter  ask  them.* 

Lett)’,  who  had  thrown  off  her  travelling  hat  and 
jacket,  and  brushed  her  pretty  brown  hair,  looked, 
to  the  colonel's  eyes,  more  charming  than  ever,  as 
timidly,  and  with  a bright  pink  colour  on  her  cheeks, 
she  followed  her  pupil  into  the  drawing-room.  His 
impulse  was  to  go  to  meet  her,  and  lead  her  to  the 
group  round  the  window* ; but,  thinking  that  to  take 
any  particular  notice  of  her  might  embarrass  her  the 
more,  he  remained  where  he  was.  Lady  Flora,  who 
was  exceedingly  kind  at  heart,  and  to  whom  Letty 
Morrison  was  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
governess,  soon  set  her  at  her  ease. 

“Come  in,  you  foolish  child,”  she  said,  taking  her 
hands  and  giving  her  a kiss.  “ Did  you  think  1 
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•Tould  forget  you  because  my  boy  had  come  home  ? — 
hiding  away  up-stairs  as  soon  as  you  came/* 

**I  told  her  she  was  silly/*  said  Mildred. 

" Letty  must  get  over  her  shyness  now/*  said  Lady 
Flora,  with  a smile.  “ She  has  a very  important  posi- 
tion in  this  house,  hasn't  she,  Mitly  ? " 

" I know  I had  rather  she  filled  it  than  I,**  said 
Percy.  “ I ought  to  tell  you,  Miss  Morrison ** 


“ I am  not  in  the  least  hungry,”  answered  Letty. 
**That  is  because  you  are  excited.  You  ought  to  be 
hungry  after  so  long  a journey.” 

**  But  it  ij  a little  exciting,**  said  Letty,  in  a low 
voice.  All  the  others — Lady  Flora,  and  Milly,  and 
Percy,  and  Mr.  Winstanley — were  busy  talking,  and  it 
was  a relief  to  her  to  be  able  to  pour  out  her  feelings 
to  some  one.  **  1 have  been  thinking  of  them  so  much 


‘why,  pkrcy/  she  cried  otrr  breathle.ssly,  ‘is  it  you?”*  (/.  xoo). 


“ Don’t  listen  to  him,  Letty  dear,”  cried  the  child. 

“I've  often  tried  to  keep  her  in  order,**  persisted 
Percy. 

“ Don’t  listen  to  him  ; he  tried  the  wrong  way.  So 
did  every  one  else,  until  my  Letty  came,**  said  Milly. 
“Give  her  some  tea,  Percy,  and  don’t  talk  so  much.” 

But  Colonel  Lyndon,  who  had,  in  the  meantime, 
found  a comfortable  chair  for  Letty  near  the  window, 
was  already  at  her  elbow  with  a cup. 

“ Oh ! thank  you  ; thank  you  a thousand  times,” 
she  said,  looking  up  at  him.  But  why  should  I be 
helped  first  ? ” 

“ Because  the  rest  of  us  can  look  after  ourselves,” 
he  answered.  “ Wliat  else  will  you  take — a biscuit  ? 
You  must  be  hungry." 


all  day” — she  went  on,  a little  breathlessly — “Lady 
Flora,  I mean,  and  her  son.  It  must  be  so  delightful 
for  them  to  meet  tike  this  ; and  then,  this  is  such  a 
lovely  place.  Doesn’t  it  look  strange  and  solemn  in 
this  light  ?” 

“ You  have  been  here  before  ? " 

“ Yes— once — in  my  holidays.  They  were  the  best 
holidays  I ever  spent.  Milly  was  quite  a little  girl 
then — the  sweetest  little  creature  in  the  world.  And 
Lady  Flora  said  that  if  I made  as  much  progress  as 
she  hoped,  I should  be  her  governess  some  day.  And 
ever  since  then  I have  counted  the  months  and  the 
years,  and  now  the  time  has  come,  1 can  scarcely 
believe  that  it  is  true.” 

“You  love  them  all,  then  ? ” said  the  colonel. 
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“ Love  them  ? Ah  ! if  I could  only  tell  you.  But 
no  one  knows  how  good  the>'  have  been  to  me,”  an- 
swered Letty,  with  a catching  back  of  the  breath.  “ I 
am  only  afraid  sometimes  that  1 am  too  young  and 
inexperienced — that  it  would  be  better  for  Milly  to 
have  some  one  older.  However,”  brightening  up, 
“one  can  only  do  one’s  best.* 

“ And  your  best  will  be  very  good  indeed.  I am 
convinced  of  that,”  said  the  colonel,  who  felt  curiously 
touched  by  these  little  girlish  confidences. 

But  Lady  Flora  was  calling  out  that  they  had 
spent  time  enough  over  the  tea-table,  and  every  one 
was  sent  off  to  dress,  and  when  they  met  again — this 
time  in  the  inner  hall,  on  whose  wide  hearth  a pine- 
log  was  burning — good  spirits  and  lively  general  talk 
were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Before  the  little  party  broke  up  it  was  agreed  that  a 
visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Mackenzies  and  their  guest 
on  the  following  morning. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

DEEP  DEAKE  AND  THE  MACKENZIES. 

General  Mackenzie,  as  well  as  Lady  Flora  Win- 
stanley,  had  a son  in  the  army.  Sharing  the  general 
feeling  of  the  neighbourhood  that  Miss  Browme’s  visit 
should  be  made  as  pleasant  to  her  as  possible,  and 
having  a deep  conviction  that  a bouse  with  only  one 
man  in  it — and  that  man  an  old  man — could  not  be 
very  attractive  to  a handsome  unmarried  lady,  he  had 
strained  every  nerve  to  insure  the  presence  of  his 
youngest  son,  Captain  Mackenzie,  for  the  first  few 
days,  at  least,  of  her  visit  to  Deep  Deane. 

Up  to  the  evening  of  her  arrival  he  thought  he  had 
succeeded ; but  a letter,  which  reached  him  shortly 
before  he  started  for  the  station,  brought  disappoint- 
ment to  his  hopes.  This  upset  the  general,  and  the 
utterly  unexpected  meeting  with  Percy  Winstanlcy  at 
the  station  upset  him  still  more.  The  Winstanlcys 
had,  he  fell,  in  every  sense  stolen  a march  upon  him. 

He  explained  the  situation  to  Miss  Browne  as  he 
drove  her  home.  “ I am  afraid  you  will  find  it  shock- 
ingly dull  with  us,”  he  said  ; " no  one  at  home  but  my 
wife  and  my  youngest  daughter,  Janet.” 

“ Oh  ! pray  don’t  think  I want  entertaining,”  cried 
Miss  Browne.  “You  know  I am  more  American  than 
English,  and  American  girls  arc  not  accustomed  to  be 
much  looked  after.  Will  you  be  able  to  lend  me  a 
pony  sometimes  ?” 

“Lend  you  a pony?  My  dear  girl,  you  shall  have 
the  run  of  the  stable.  Are  you  a good  rider  ? ” 

“I  don't  know  about  ‘good,’”  said  Veronica,  with  a 
little  laugh.  “ I never  saw  the  horse  I was  afraid  of.” 
“ That’s  the  style ! ” cried  the  old  general,  with 
delight.  “ Then  you  shall  ride  Brown  Bess.  My 
Janet  goes  like  a bird,  and  shell  show  you  all  over 
the  country.” 

“Oh,  I am  sure  I shall  enjoy  it,”  said  Veronica 
warmly ; and  then,  a little  to  the  general’s  annoyance, 
she  began  to  ask  him  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
Castle  Ettrick  and  its  inhabitants. 

Being  remarkably  keen,  she  judged,  from  his  way  of 


answering  her  questions,  that  he  did  not  much  care  for 
talking  about  his  neighbours  at  the  Castle. 

Veronica  was  sorry  for  this,  as  she  had  become  very 
much  interested  in  her  fellow-travellers,  and 
anxious  to  know  more  of  them. 

Ver)'  different  was  the  old  general’s  manner  when 
she  proceeded  to  speak  of  Colonel  Lyndon. 

“ I tell  you  plainly,”  he  said,  with  an  emphasis  which 
w'as  highly  characteristic  of  him,  “that  my  old  friend 
the  colonel  is  one  of  the  best  men  1 know.  Fact,  1 
can  assure  you.  A soldier  in  a thousand.  Why,  I 
could  tell  you  stories  of  him  that  would  make  your 
hair  stand  on  end.  He  ought  to  have  been  a general 
long  ago  if  he  had  had  his  deserts.  But  he  is  more 
than  a good  soldier.  He  is  the  gcntlest-natured  man 
I ever  came  across.  Ask  my  wife  about  him  if  you 
wish  to  know  what  he  is.” 

“ 1 shall  certainly  ask  her.  I am  very  much  in- 
terested in  Colonel  Lyndon.  He  reminds  me  of  the 
chivalrous  soldiers  that  one  reads  of  in  English  ro- 
mances,” said  Veronica. 

“There  <>  something  of  the  Middlc-agc  knight  about 
him,”  said  General  Mackenzie.  “ He  is  the  sort  of 
man  to  lead  a forlorn  hope.” 

“ Or  to  rescue  a distressed  maiden  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,”  said  Veronica,  laughing. 

By  this  time  they  were  w'iihin  the  gates  of  the  gene- 
ral’s small  demesne.  Deep  Deane  was  built  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  those  cup-like  valleys  that  are  to  be 
found  here  and  there  on  the  moorland,  and  it  was 
surrounded  by  a beautiful  old-fashioned  garden,  where 
all  sorts  of  lovely  things  grew  together.  The  w hole  of 
the  valley,  in  which  there  were  two  or  three  comfort- 
able homesteads,  besides  several  rough-stone  cottages 
inhabited  by  shepherds  and  cattle-herds  on  the  estate, 
belonged  to  the  general,  and  he  farmed  it  himself, 
leading  a primitive  patriarchal  life,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  amongst  his  people.  The  house 
itself,  originally  a small  farm-house,  which  had  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time  in  a hap-hazard  sort  of 
way,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  successive  tenants, 
seemed  still,  though  its  size  was  now  considerable,  to 
retain  its  early  homeliness. 

As  Veronica  saw  it  in  the  moonlight — its  old  walls 
smothered  with  roses  and  clematis,  its  verandah 
overhung  with  clusters  of  wild  hop,  and  the  yellow 
light  from  the  parlour-wrindows  shining  out  upon  the 
avenue — there  was  a stillness,  an  almost  Paradisaical 
softness  of  beauty  and  peace  about  the  little  dw'elUng, 
that  went  to  her  heart 

“ How  happy  you  must  be  here  ! ” she  said,  in  a low 
voice. 

“ Yes,  we  are  pretty  comfortable.  It  is  a good 
place  to  end  one’s  days  in.  My  dear,  I hope  you  will 
be  happy  with  us,”  said  the  old  general  kindly. 
“Your  father  was  my  comrade-in-arms  years  upon 
years  ago.  It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure,  for  his  sake 
as  well  as  your  own,  to  bid  you  w'elcome.” 

“ Thank  you ! thank  you  !"  said  Veronic.a. 

And  now  the  wheels  had  been  heard,  and  the  doors 
and  windows  looking  out  on  the  verandah  had  been 
thrown  open,  and  the  ladies  of  the  house  and  two 
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women-senants  came  out,  and  Veronica  was  received 
by  them  all  with  effusive  welcome. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie,  a pretty  old  lady  of  sixty  odd  years, 
with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  soft  dove-like  eyes, 
and  fresh-coloured  face,  and  her  youngest  and  only 
unmarried  daughter,  Janet,  were  curiously  like  each 
other.  They  had  the  same  soft  eyes,  the  same 
gentle  manners,  the  same  passion  to  make  every  one 
that  came  within  their  reach  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances  would  permit  To  Veronica  their  slight  femi- 
nine figures,  dressed  in  the  plainest,  neatest  attire, 
and  their  soft,  caressing,  somewhat  old-fashioned  man- 
ners, harmonised  wonderfully  with  their  surroundings. 

It  was  her  wont  to  boast  that  she  did  not  often  find 
it  difficult  to  make  herself  at  home,  but  here,  at  Deep 
Deane,  she  felt  at  home  as  soon  as  she  stepped  across 
the  threshold.  Whether  her  smart  maid,  who  was  to 
follow  in  a hired  carriage,  with  the  Saratoga  trunks 
and  other  effects,  would  be  of  the  same  mind,  it  was 
impossible  to  say. 

Veronica  did  not  trouble  herself  much  about  this. 

“ 1 have  brought  my  maid,”  she  said  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie, “because  Uncle  Aiick  thought  it  best;  but  I 
don’t  want  her  in  the  least.  When  she  has  put  my 
things  straight  she  can  go  away  for  a holiday.*’ 

“ Oh  ! we  have  plenty  of  room,**  answered  the  old 
lady  heartily.  **This  house  is  much  larger  than  one 
would  think  from  the  outside.” 

They  took  her  up  to  the  airy  room,  smelling,  as 
Veronica  said,  laughing,  of  heather  and  roses,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  her,  and  brought  her  down 
again  to  the  oak-panelled  and  beamed  dining-room, 
where  the  general  was  busy  mixing  his  particular 
salad  sauce,  and  concocting  iced  lemonade. 

Over  supper,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  was  no  less  ag- 
grio'ed  than  her  husband — although  not  for  such  deep 
reasons — by  the  non-arrival  of  their  soldier  son,  spoke 
plaintively  of  the  quietness  of  the  house. 

“ We’ve  not  a great  deal  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
amusement  to  one  that’s  accustomed  to  a town  life,” 
she  said  ; **  but  there  are  neighbours  here  and  there, 
and  not  one  that’s  not  neighbourly ; and  my  Janet  will 
show  you  the  way  about,  and  you’ll  be  making  ac- 
quaintances all  round  the  country.” 

“Acquaintances  !”  echoed  the  general.  “Veronica 
has  made  some  already.  She  travelled  with  the  Castle 
Ettrick  people  to-day.” 

“Oh I”  said  Janet,  looking  interested.  “I  heard 
that  Mildred  and  her  pretty  governess  were  expected.” 
“And  her  brother — did  I tell  you  about  him?  ” 

“ Her  brother— Captain  Winstanley  ? ** 

“ She  has  only  one  brother  that  I ever  heard  of,** 
said  the  general  irritably.  “ He  was  travelling  with 
them  to-day." 

Kind  Mrs.  Mackenzie  looked  at  her  husband  with 
brimming  eyes.  “ Dear,  dear  I ” she  said.  “ What 
joy  there  will  be  in  the  Castle  this  night ! Do  you 
mean  to  say  he  has  come  to  stay,  Andrew?  And  I, 
that  was  pitying  Lady  Flora  from  my  heart ! It’s  no 
such  an  easy  matter,  Miss  Brow*ne,  to  bid  good-bye  to 
your  sons  for  the  first  time.  And  1 suppose  we’ll  see 
them  all  soon.” 


“ No  later  than  to-morrow  ; you  may  take  my  word 
for  it,”  said  the  general : he  was  hard  at  work  on  a 
refractory  cork,  which  accounted  for  the  purple  hue  of 
his  face.  “How  long  is  it  since have  seen  Lady 
Flora?”  he  said,  turning  to  his  daughter. 

“Now,  now',  father!”  said  Janet  cheerily,  “you 
must  not  always  harp  on  the  same  string.  London 
is  not  like  the  country.  It  is  a great  number  of 
worlds  rolled  up  together,  and  the  w’orlds  are  as  far 
apart  as  if  seas  and  chains  of  mountains  divided 
them.  I am  not  at  all  vexed  with  Lady  Flora  for 
seeing  little  of  me  in  town.  I am  sure  it  cost  her  an 
immense  effort  to  see  me  at  all.” 

General  Mackenzie,  however,  was  not  to  be  molIi> 
fied,  and  the  following  day,  which  brought  the  expected 
influx  of  visitors  to  Deep  Deane,  found  him  in  any- 
thing but  an  amiable  frame  of  mind.  He  could  not 
forget  that  tremendous  burst  of  laughter  of  bis  in  the 
Castle  Ettrick  grounds.  It  was  well  for  the  peace  of 
the  household  that  Colonel  Lyndon  formed  one  of  the 
party  from  the  Castle,  for,  in  the  face  of  so  welcome  a 
visitor,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  preserve  liis  ill- 
humour. 

While  the  ladies  made  one  another’s  acquaintance 
and  Percy  told  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  Janet  how  he 
happened  to  be  at  home,  the  two  old  soldiers  fell  into 
talk  about  old  times.  Their  talk  interested  Veronica, 
and,  being  accustomed  to  speak  and  move  freely,  she 
crossed  over  to  the  hearth-rug,  where  they  stood. 

“ 1 don’t  want  to  interrupt  you,"  she  said,  taking  a 
seat  in  the  chimney-corner.  “ I only  want  to  listen  to 
you.  Do  go  on  talking.” 

She  addressed  the  general,  who  had  just  pulled  up 
in  the  middle  of  a long  reminiscence  of  camp-life  in 
India.  Delighted  to  find  that  his  stories  were  ap- 
preciated, he  followed  it  up  in  his  best  style,  and  then 
appealed  to  Colonel  Lyndon  to  brush  up  bis  recollec- 
tion. But  the  colonel,  who  had  not  seen  so  much  as 
his  elder  comrade  of  the  world  of  society,  was  a little 
abashed,  and  declined  to  remember  anything.  This 
handsome  girl  with  the  flashing  brown  eyes  embar- 
rassed rather  than  pleased  him.  No  doubt  she  was 
clever,  and  she  was  certainly  good-looking  and  well- 
dressed  ; but  her  manners  were  rather  too  composed 
to  suit  his  taste. 

After  a few  moments  the  general,  upon  whom  had 
fallen  the  principal  burden  of  the  conversation,  pro- 
posed that  Colonel  Lyndon  should  come  out  with  him 
and  inspect  the  stables.  V'eronica  would  willingly 
have  gone  out  with  them,  but  several  other  visitors 
bad  in  the  meantime  dropped  in,  and  she  was  bound 
to  respond  to  the  many  kind  speeches  that  were  being 
made  to  her. 

There  was  a perfect  little  shower  of  invitations. 
One  kind  matron  was  expecting  the  boys  from  Edin- 
burgh—her  boys,  as  Lady  Flora  knew,  had  left  school 
a long  time  ago— she  was  giving  a little  garden  party, 

■ist  to  amuse  them, you  know;”  would  not  Miss 
Browne  come  ? Another  expected  a visit  from  a talented 
musician,  and  was  looking  up  all  the  young  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  had  any  knowledge  of  music 
to  help  her  in  getting  up  a concert  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  Deane  Valley  Schools.  “ We  shall  rely  upon  you, 
Janet,*'  she  said  ; and  when  Mrs.  Mackenzie  protested 
that  her  Janet  was  nothing  extraordinary — that  she 
could  just  sing  and  play  a little,  to  amuse  her  family 
and  friends— Miss  Browne  was  requested  to  ask  Janet 
to  sing,  and  to  judge  herself  of  what  she  could  do. 
**  And  we  hope  you  will  come  too,"  said  the  effusive 
Scotch  lady  ; " and  if  you  can  help  us,  so  much  the 


we  had  only  room  in  the  carriage  for  one.  They  were 
in  raptures  with  their  journey.” 

**  So  was  I,  and  I think  the  gratitude  ought  to  be 
all  on  my  side,”  said  V'eronica.  **  Even  to  look  at  so 
lovely  a girl  as  Miss  Morrison  is  a privilege.  If  she 
were  only  dressed  as  I should  wish  her ! Do  you  know,” 
with  a smile.  “ I could  scarcely  keep  my  hands  off  her,” 
“ Poor  Lctty,"  said  Lady  Flora,  with  a sigh.  “ 1 
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better  ; and  if  not,  there  will,  at  le«Tst,  be  the  change, 
and  young  neighbours  meeting,  and  a pleasant  little 
supper  in  the  hall  to  hnish  the  evening  with.” 

All  this  time  Lady  Flora,  who  suspected  that  the 
feelings  of  the  general  towards  her  were  not  very 
amiable,  had  been  unusually  subdued  in  her  manner. 

When  he  left  the  room,  and  the  other  visitors  came 
in,  she  felt  more  at  her  ease. 

Up  to  this  she  had  merely  acknowledged  her  intro* 
duction  to  Veronica.  She  now  crossed  the  room  to 
where  she  was  sitting,  and  said,  in  he?  prettiest  ani^ 
most  gracious  manner,  " I want  to  thank  you  for  your 
great  kindness  to  my  little  girl  and  her  governess  yes* 
terday.  Milly  w*as  wild  to  come  over  with  us  to*day  ; 
but  I could  not  let  her  leave  Miss  Morrison  alone,  and 


should  like  to  dress  her  becomingly,  too  ; but  I am 
afraid  she  must  play  her  part  properly.  She  has  to 
make  her  own  way  in  the  world.” 

“ She  is  poor,  you  mean  ? ” 

“She  has  nothing.  However" — Lady  Flora  saw 
several  pairs  of  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  knew  she 
would  not  be  allowed  to  appropri.Tte  the  Mackenzies' 
distinguished  guest  much  longer — “you  must  come 
and  see  them  at  home,  in  their  school-room.  When 
shall  it  be  ? ” 

**  Oh,  whenever  you  like.  I am  longing  to  see 
Castle  Ettrick,"  said  Veronica  frankly.  “We  might 

ride  over **  She  glanced  towards  Janet,  who, 

helped  and  attended  by  Percy,  was  sending  round 
cups  of  tea  and  plates  of  home-made  cake. 
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“Any  day  you  like,”  said  Janet.  “Brown  Bess  is 
eating  her  head  oiT  in  the  stable,  father  says,  and  my 
sweet  little  Snowdake  has  been  in  for  two  w*holc 
da^.” 

“ Then  let  it  be  to-morrow.  Come  over  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  stay  for  lunch,**  said  Lady  Flora.  “ No, 
thank  you,  my  dear  Janet ; no  more  tea.  I ought  to 
be  on  my  way  home.  Can  you  spare  Percy  ? ” 

“Go  back  without  me,  mother.  I shall  enjoy 
the  walk  home  across  the  moor,”  said  the  young 
man. 

“ Oh,  do  as  you  like,”  said  his  mother,  rising. 
“ Colonel  Lyndon  will  sec  me  home.  Where  is  he,  1 
wonder?** 

He  was  not  far  away.  He  was,  indeed,  just  coming 
in  from  the  stables,  and  he  readily  consented  to  return 
at  once  in  the  carriage  with  Lady  Flora. 

“You  will  come  again  soon?”  said  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
when  he  said  good-bye.  “ This  has  been  a visit  to  the 
general,  not  to  me.  You  know,  1 like  to  talk  about 
old  times  too.** 

“ I am  afraid,  if  I came  to  see  you  as  often  as  I 
liked,  you  and  Miss  Janet  would  soon  be  tired  of  me,” 
said  the  colonel  **  But  I will  come;  oh,  yes— you 
will  see  me  again." 

“ And  will  you  not  sometimes  join  us  in  our  rides  ?** 
said  Janet.  “Miss  Browne  and  I are  going  to  scour 
the  country.** 

“ We  must  talk  about  it  to-morrow,**  said  Lady 
Flora.  “ It  would  be  very  nice  to  organise  one  or  two 
pic-nic  parties.  What  do  you  say,  General  Mac- 
kenzie ? ** 

“I  say  that  I leave  such  sports  to  the  young  folks,” 
he  answered.  “ 1 have  no  mind  to  catch  my  death  by 
eating  my  dinner  on  the  wet  grass,  or  to  get  sunstroke 
by  riding  out  under  a broiling  sun.  But  every  one  to 
his  taste.  1 won’t  interfere.** 

“Ah,  well  ! we  must  think  over  it.  Good-bye, 
dear  Mrs.  Mackenzie.  Good-bye,  Miss  Browne.  I 
shall  rely  upon  Janet  to  bring  you  over  to  see  me  to- 
morrow," said  Lady  Flora, 

Two  or  three  other  visitors  followed  Lady  Flora’s 
example.  Percy  held  to  his  post  manfully.  He  had 
always  been  a favourite  with  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  had 
known  him  from  the  days  when  he  was  an  infant  in 
arms  ; and,  up  to  the  time  of  his  lucky,  or  unlucky, 
appearance  at  home,  just  as  the  master  of  Deep  Deane 
was  congratulating  himself  on  his  absence,  there  was 
no  one,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  sons,  of  whom 
the  old  general  thought  more  highly.  Even  he,  how- 
ever, was  conquered  presently  by  the  frank  boyishness 
of  Percy’s  manner.  When  the  many  visitors  had 
gone,  and  he  was  alone  with  his  old  friends  and  their 
guest,  the  young  fellow  was  so  delightfully  happy  and 
gay  that  there  was  no  resisting  him.  What  Jokes  he 
cracked  — old  jokes,  of  course,  but  given  with  so 
pleasant  an  assurance  of  their  eternally  laughter- 
moving  power  that  they  had  more  than  the  effect  of 
new  ones  ! What  stories  he  told  1 What  ine.xhaustible 
energy  he  showed  in  devising  new  amusements  for 
filling  up  the  bright  summer  days  1 To  tired  or  lan- 
guid people  he  w*ould  have  been  fatiguing.  But  Mrs. 


Mackenzie  and  Janet  were  accustomed  to  gaiety,  and 
Veronica  was  herself  overflowing  with  health  and 
energy ; and  the  general,  who  was  seldom  without 
“boys"  about  him— who  was,  in  fact,  in  his  best  moods, 
something  of  an  “ old  boy  " himself— liked  noise. 

When,  accompanied  by  Janet  and  Veronica  as  far 
as  the  gate,  Percy  started  for  his  long  walk  home 
across  the  moor,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
he  had  made  a good  impression.  His  kind  old  friends 
had  forgiven  him  for  seeming  to  neglect  Janet  in  Lon- 
don— we  must  mention,  in  justice  to  Percy,  that  he 
had  not  heard  of  her  being  in  town  until  she  was  on 
the  point  of  returning  home,  and  that  then  he  had 
called  upon  her  at  once.  His  new  friend,  the  hand- 
some girl  w'iih  the  curiously  frank  manners,  who,  from 
her  unlikeness  to  every  one  else,  had  taken  his  fancy— 
what  did  she  tliink  ? Percy  thought  she  was  pleased 
with  him.  She  had  been  interested  in  his  stories,  and 
she  had  laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  she  had  expressed 
a hope  that  they  might  meet  often  during  her  stay  in 
the  North. 

This  from  an  ordinary’  girl— one  of  those  girls  whom 
you  meet  every  day  in  society— would  have  meant  no- 
thing. Veronica  Browne  was  not  ordinary.  She  said 
what  she  meant,  and  meant  what  she  said.  Percy, 
who  considered  himself  apt  in  reading  character,  felt 
convinced  that  she  carried  about  writh  her  the  stamp 
of  reality. 

It  was  a long  w'alk  from  Deep  Deane  to  Castle 
Ettrick,  and  being  a little  more  absent-minded  than 
usual,  Percy  passed  one  of  the  well-known  land-marks 
and  went  about  a mile  out  of  his  way.  When  he 
reached  home  dinner  was  over.  He  found  the  whole 
family  on  the  terrace,  drinking  their  coflTce,  and  looking 
out  over  the  moorland,  which,  with  its  lochs  and 
rivers,  was  bathed  in  the  soft  crimson  after-glow 
that  is  so  long  and  so  lovely  in  the  North. 

It  was  Milly  who  saw  him  first,  and  she  ran  to  meet 
him,  and  brought  him  into  the  hall,  where  a substantial 
cold  meal  was  waiting  for  him. 

“ Isn’t  it  lovely?"  she  cried  out,  as  she  waited  upon 
him. 

“What  is  lovely,  Milly?"  he  asked,  with  a smile. 

“ Every  thing  : this  dear  old  house,  and  the  moors, 
and  the  lochs,  and  the  sunset,  and  Veronica — she  is 
coming  to-morrow,  Percy — and  my  dear  old  Letty,  and 
—you  ! I do  believe,”  said  the  child,  in  a stifled  voice, 

“that  I’ve  never  been  so  happy  before." 

“ And  I do  believe,”  said  Percy,  **  that  I quite  agree 
with  you,  Milly.”  

CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

STOKMS  IN'  Tfin  AIR. 

Two  or  three  days  have  gone  happily  by,  and  the 
pleasant  unanimity  of  sentiment  which  reigned  at 
Castle  Ettrick  has  not  been  broken.  The  whole  of 
the  little  party — Lady  Flora,  her  husband,  Milly,  Letty 
Morrison,  and  Captain  Winstanley — agree  in  thinking 
the  Mackenzies'  rich  guest  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
most  delightful  of  companions. 

Colonel  Lyndon  rcsen*ed  himself  at  first.  She  was 
handsome,  he  said,  but  she  was  not  exactly  the  style 
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he  admired.  Now,  even  he  has  given  in.  Considering 
her  circumstances,  and  the  many  disadvantages  under 
which  she  labours,  be  thinks  her  a miracle.  Her  sim* 
plicity,  which  he  really  believes  is  not  put  on — he  ad- 
mitted this  to  Percy,  who  almost  quarrelled  with  him 
for  having  thought  for  a single  moment  that  she  could 
appear  to  be  what  she  was  not — her  generosity,  and 
her  readiness  to  amuse  others  and  to  be  amused  her- 
self, are  almost  phenomenal  in  a woman  who  must 
have  been  petted  and  indulged  from  her  childhood. 

As  for  Vcronicai,  it  is  pretty  evident  to  every  one  that 
she  likes  no  house  in  the  neighbourhood  so  well  as 
Castle  Ettrick.  There  is  scarcely  a day  when  she  does 
not  look  in,  cither  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening. 

Sometimes,  when  Janet  is  busy  over  her  house- 
keeping— for  it  is  the  grpat  jam-making  season— 
Veronica  will  drive  herself  over  in  a pretty  little  basket 
carriage  that  the  general  has  had  trimmed  up  for  her 
use,  and  then  she  picks  up  the  school-room  party, 
which  is  often  reinforced  by  the  colonel,  and,  sending 
the  carriage  on  with  the  groom,  takes  a walk  across 
the  moorland  with  her  friends. 

On  other  occasions  she  is  mounted  on  Brown  Bess, 
an  old  charger  who  has  seen  hard  work,  but  is  still 
a glorious  creature,  with  glossy  skin,  and  arched  neck, 
and  a fine  spirit,  that  Veronica,  as  Brown  Bess’s  master 
saw  at  once,  knows  how  to  keep  in  check.  Fair-haired 
Janet  is  beside  her  then.  She  rides  the  snow-white 
pony  that  has  been  the  pride  of  Deep  Deane  for  many 
years,  and  the  two  girls  dy  together  along  the  sheep- 
tracks  and  deer-tracks  that  cross  the  moor  in  every 
direction. 

It  is  a marvel  to  Veronica  that  Janet  can  know  her 
way  about  so  well.  But  Janet,  being  to  the  manner 
born,  secs  no  difficulty.  “ Bear  to  the  right,”  she  cries 
— **  Bear  to  the  left,”  and  Brown  Bess  and  Snowflake, 
hearing  her  voice,  throw  up  their  heels  in  the  mere 
spirit  of  fun,  and  bound  over  the  springy  ground  as  if 
they  were  galloping  for  their  own  delight. 

" But  how  you  can  tell  when  there  is  no  land-mark ! ” 
Veronica  will  cry  when  they  pull  up.  “ And  you  are 
always  right.*’ 

“There  are  always  land-marks  to  me,”  Janet  will 
answer,  smiling. 

Their  longest  and  most  rapid  rides  are  taken  early 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  late  evening,  for  the  sun  is 
hot  on  the  moors  at  mid-day  and  in  the  afternoon. 
Now  and  then  they  have  company;  Percy  has  come  to 
know  their  hours  for  starting,  and  he  will  ride  out  with 
the  colonel  to  meet  them  at  Deep  Deane,  and  they 
will  set  off  together  for  a long  stretch  across  the  moor, 
and  reach  Castle  Ettrick  in  time  for  a late  breakfast  or 
an  early  dinner. 

How  graciously  they  are  welcomed  on  these  pleasant 
occasions,  the  cordiality  of  Lady  Flora  and  her  hus- 
band, Milly’s  delight,  and  Percy’s  overflowing  rapture 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

This  was  the  sort  of  life  that  went  on  for  many  days. 

The  first  break  in  the  general  joyousness  arrived  in 
the  shape  of  two  letters  for  Percy.  One  was  from  the 
adjutant  of  his  regiment,  stating  that  the  Samarcand 
would  be  ready  to  start  in  seven  days  from  the  date  of 


the  letter.  He  read  this  first,  and  his  mother,  who  was 
watching  him  closely,  saw  him  turn  pale  and  set  bis 
teeth  together. 

She  watched  until  her  son  t<K>k  up  and  read  his 
second  letter.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  made  a sign  to  Colonel  Lyndon,  who  followed 
him  out  into  the  hall. 

“Better  leave  them,"  said  Mr,  WinsUnley  to  the 
wife,  for  she  seemed  disposed  to  follow  Colonel  Lyn- 
don out.  “ Lyndon  knows  your  wishes  and  the  boy’s 
position  in  the  service.  He  will  advise  him  for  the 
best.” 

“There  is  only  one  advice — only  one — that  ought 
to  be  given,”  said  Lady  Flora,  tapping  her  fool  im- 
patiently on  the  carpet 

“ Darling,”  whispered  Letty  to  Milly,  who  was  gating 
tearfully  at  her  mother,  “ we  arc  not  wanted  here. 
We  had  better  run  aw'ay  to  the  school-room.” 

“ Oh  ! let  me  stay,  let  me  stay ! " pleaded  Milly.  “I 
want  to  know  about  my  Percy.  Mother—” 

“Don’t  you  sec  that  I am  busy,  Milly?”  said  Lady 
Flora  impatiently.  “ Really,  Miss  Morrison,  you 
should ” 

“ IPs  not  Letty’s  fault : it’s  mine,”  protested  Milly. 

u I n 

“ You  are  not  in  good  order,  Mildred,  or  you  would 
not  bandy  words  with  me.  There  is  not  nearly  enough 
discipline  in  this  house.  There  ; I am  not  vexed 
vrithjrau.  Go  off  to  the  school-room.” 

“ But  1 want  to  tell  you,”  began  the  child,  in  whose 
poor  little  heart  honesty  and  love  and  anger  were 
waging  terrible  warfare,  “ that  Letty ” 

“ May  I ask  you  to  exert  your  authority,  Miss  Mor- 
rison?” said  Lady  Flora,  with  great  irritation  of 
manner. 

She  was  sorry  the  moment  she  had  spoken,  for 
Milly  burst  into  angr)’  tears,  and  every  particle  of 
colour  deserted  Lett/s  face ; but  her  sorrow  only 
served,  for  the  moment,  to  increase  her  irritability. 
She  turned  to  her  letters,  and  tried  to  look  uncon- 
cerned, while  the  young  governess  led  off  her  weeping 
pupil. 

Mildred  w'as  soon  consoled.  A little  sharpness  of 
manner  from  her  mother  was  no  new  thing  to  her. 
Lady  Flora  had  accustomed  her  children  to  occasional 
/ little  gusts  of  ill-temper,  and  they  lasted  so  short  a 
time,  and  were  so  amply  atoned  for,  that  they  did  not 
leave  much  trace  in  their  memories. 

Letty  could  not  so  readily  forget  the  incident  of  the 
morning.  I^dy  Flora’s  hasty  words  had  struck  a 
chord  in  her  nature  which  was  only  too  ready  to 
vibrate.  Deeply  grateful  to  the  Winsianleys  for  their 
many  kindnesses  to  her,  and  almost  morbidly  con- 
scientious about  fulfilling  rightly  the  duties  of  her  new 
position,  Letty  had  entered  upon  it  with  many  fears. 
In  the  sunshine  of  Milly’s  affection  the  worst  of  her 
fears  had  vanished  awray.  The  scene  of  the  morning 
had  caused  them  to  spring  to  life  again,  and  they 
clustered  about  her,  a terrible  and  aw-c-inspiring 
multitude. 

Was  Milly  really  in  want  of  stronger  discipline  than 
hers?  Had  she  auihoritv  over  her?  Was  that 
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thought  of  hers  of  ruling  by  love,  and  love  only,  a 
foolish  and  impracticable  thought  ? She  was  sure  she 
could  not  rule  in  any  other  way.  She  knew,  by  that 
true  instinct  which  a true  love  gives,  that  if  she  were 
once  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  Milly  her  influence  over 
her  would  be  gone.  She  could  not  step  out  of  her 
nature,  but  might  it  not  be  well,  as  Lady  Flora  had 
seemed  to  hint  in  the  morning,  that  some  one  with 
more  experience  and  power  should  be  put  over  her 
strong-willed  little  pupil  ? 

Lctty  did  not  weep  that  morning.  She  was  far  too 
much  troubled  to  shed  tears.  Besides,  she  had  her 
duties  to  attend  to ; but  her  pale  face  and  the  heavi- 
ness of  her  eyes  when  she  appeared  at  the  early 
dinner  in  the  dining-hall,  showed  that  she  was  not  as 
happy  as  usual. 

Lady  Flora,  who  was  quite  herself  again — Colonel 
Lyndon's  advice  to  her  son  had  been  in  consonance 
with  her  own  wishes — observed  the  change  in  her 
young  governess,  and  felt  a little  aggrieved  by  it. 

“You  have  surely  not  been  fretting  on  account  of 
what  I said  to  you  this  morning?"  she  said,  a little 
sharply.  “ You  know  it  will  never  do  for  you  to  be  so 
sensitive.” 

She  was  alone  with  Milly  when  she  made  this  re- 
mark, but  it  was  overheard  by  Colonel  Lyndon,  who 
was  coming  into  the  room  at  the  moment,  and  whose 
eyes  were  upon  Letty. 

She  did  not  answer,  partly  because  she  had  caught 
sight  of  him;  but  he  saw  her  face  flame  with  colour, 
and  the  tears  spring  to  her  eyes,  and  an  emotion  such 
as  he  had  never  felt  before  came  over  him. 

“If  I had  only  the  care  of  that  poor  little  thing!" 
he  said  to  himself.  “ If  she  were  my  child — ray  little 
sister ! ” 

He  made  Lady  Flora  happy  and  benign  by  inform- 
ing her  that  he  had  seen  Percy  off  to  Edinburgh,  and 
that  there  was  every  chance  of  his  obtaining  an  ex- 
change into  a regiment  stationed  there.  “And  if  so, 
he  will  get  leave  again  at  once,”  he  said. 

This  was  joyful  news  to  Milly,  who  provoked  her 
mother’s  rebuke  by  jumping  up  from  the  tabic  and 
clapping  her  hands. 

Then  the  colonel  turned  to  Letty.  He  looked  so 
kind  and  benignant  that  she  could  not  help  smiting  at 
him,  and,  with  the  smile,  the  shadow  passed  from  her 
face. 

“ Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “that  I have  a confession 
to  make,  and  that  I am  afraid  to  make  it  ?“ 

“Afraid!  A soldier  afraid  I”  cried  Milly.  “That 
ts  funny.” 

“Wall,  yes,  I think  it  is.  But  when  old  soldiers 
do  shockingly  silly  things,  Milly,  and  when  they  are 
sure  they  will  be  scolded ” 

“ I am  you  have  done  nothing  silly,”  said  Letty 
simply. 

“ There,  Colonel  Lyndon  ! Never  say  that  no  one 
appreciates  your  merits,"  cried  Lady  Flora. 

“But  what  have  you  done?”  urg^  Milly. 

“ I have  been  so  foolish  as  to  make  a promise.  The 
Mackenzies  and  Miss  Broume ” 


“ Oh,  let  us  go,  mother ; do  let  us  go  I ’*  cried  Milly, 
not  permitting  him  to  finish.  “Veronica  said  she 
would  ask  us.  When  are  we  to  go,  Colonel  Lyn- 
don.?” 

“ You  are  asked  for  this  afternoon,  and  your  father 
said  if  I could  succeed  in  begging  you  off  from  lessons 
1 might  drive  you  and  Miss  Morrison  over  in  the 
phaeton,  and  we  are  to  stay  for  supper  if  we  can  be 
spared.” 

“ And  drive  home  by  moonlight  ? Oh,  mother  I 
mother  ! '*  cried  Milly,  in  a little  ecstasy,  “you  won't 
say  *no'  1 ” 

It  amused  Lady  Flora  to  observe  that  Colonel  L)^- 
don  was  looking  at  her  with  almost  as  much  eagerness 
as  Milly. 

“And  if  I did  say  *no,*“  she  said,  smiling,  “ what 
then  ?” 

“ Mother,  dodi  tease  us.  Say  like  a darling.** 

“ You  will  promise  to  be  very  good,  and  do  every- 
thing Letty  tells  you?" 

“ We  will  all  be  good,”  said  the  colonel  gravely. 
“Miss  Morrison  shall  be  our  general.  We  put  our- 
selves under  her  orders.  Whatever  she  says  we  will 
do.” 

“ No,  no,  no  !”  cried  Letty,  blushing. 

“Yes,  yes,  yes!”  shrieked  Milly.  “Mother,  dar- 
ling, good-bye.  Expect  us  when  you  see  us.  Come 
and  get  ready,  Letty.” 

The  two  young  girls  left  the  room.  The  colonel 
lingered.  Lady  Flora  saw  that  he  had  something  to 
say  to  her,  and  she  kept  her  place.  She  was  grateful 
to  him  for  his  assistance  with  Perc>’,  and  she  felt  that 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  serve  him  in  any  way.  But  he 
asked  no  service  of  her.  He  was  a little  inquisitive, 
he  said.  When  he  lived  with  people  he  had  a trick  of 
becoming  interested  in  them.  Would  it  be  indiscreet 
to  ask  Lady  Flora  a question  or  two  about  Miss 
Morrison  ? 

“Not  at  all,”  she  answered,  with  a smile. 

He  was  not  very  ready  with  his  questions,  and 
before  be  had  made  much  way  with  them,  the  voices 
of  Milly  and  her  governess  could  be  heard  out  on  the 
terrace,  and  Lady  Flora,  saying  that  the  young  people 
were  impatient,  asked  him  to  wait  for  her  story  until 
the  evening.  “ It  is  quite  a little  romance,”  she  said, 
“ and  you  have  not  time  to  hear  it  all  now.” 

He  thanked  her,  begged  her  to  pardon  him  for  his 
curiosity,  and  went  out  on  to  the  terrace,  where  the 
two  young  people  were  waiting  for  him. 

As  the  three  walked  off  together  to  the  yard,  Lady 
Flora  watched  them,  and.  when  they  had  disappeared 
from  sight,  she  stood  still  in  the  same  spot,  with  a 
meditative  look  in  her  face.  Presently  she  turned  to 
go  in.doors,  and  her  lips  were  smiling  now,  and  her 
eyes  were  bright. 

“ She  is  as  helpless  as  a baby,  and  as  pretty  as  an 
angel,"  she  said  to  herself.  “And  he  is  as  noble  a 
creature  as  ever  stepped.  It  would  be  pretty  if  one 
could  only  bring  it  about,  and  oh,  what  a load  would 
be  lifted  off  my  shoulders  ! ” 
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WHAT  TO  WEAR:  CHITCHAT  OxN  DRESS. 

BY  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 


f ANUARY  is  never  a very  active  month  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  Winter  garments  are  pro- 
vided, and  it  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  think  of 
spring  ones  ; still,  I have  plenty  to  tell  you  about, 
for  each  month  dress  is  more  varied  and  becomes 
more  of  a science.  England  depends  more  than 
she  used  to  do>t>n  herself  for  modes,  as  well  as 
fabrics.  Dressmakers  and  milliners  come  over  from 
London  to  Paris  and  make  their  purchases,  but  they 
seldom  present  them  to  their  customers  in  their  en- 
tirety, and  the  alterations  they  make  prove  more 
becoming  to  English  forms  and  faces. 

Skirts  for  morning  wear  arc  seldom  more  than  two 
and  three-quarter  yards  wide  in  the  foundation,  but 
when  finished  they  appear  far  wider,  for  they  are 


draped  stuff  upon  stuff.  A silk  skirt  6rst,  in  a good 
gown  is  considered  essential,  and  certainly  is  an  im- 
provement, then  over  that  comes  the  wool,  even  if  the 
wool  appears  only  as  a full  plain  skirt  It  is  no  longer 
considered  essential  to  have  either  a ruche-kilt  or  box- 
plaiting  at  the  edge,  though  they  often  appear,  and 
for  evening  gowns  a silk  ruche  is  both  becoming  and 
well  worn.  Perhaps  the  kind  of  gown  most  decidedly 
the  fashion  of  the  year  is  the  woollen  skirt  with 
coloured  chenille  stripes,  wide  or  narrow,  woven  either 
horizontally  or  perpendicularly,  with  plain  material 
draped  over  it  Sometimes  panels  are  introduced,  of 
plush,  or  as  often  of  embroidery,  in  which  the  wooden 
or  rosary  beads  play  an  important  part ; these  are 
either  carved  and  varnished  of  a natural  colour,  or 
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they  are  black  and  unvarnished,  and  are  also  to  be 
bad  in  colours  to  match  all  shades  in  the  fabric. 

If  you  have  many  dresses,  by  all  means  invest  in 
this  class  of  trimming ; it  is  new  and  fashionable. 
Should  you,  however,  require  to  wear  the  same  gown 
ibr  a season  or  so,  1 must  give  you  Punch’s  advice  to 
those  about  to  marry — don’t.  The  wooden  beads  arc 
too  general  to  last  long  and  continue  thorough  good 
style.  A useful  trimming  is  hiade  with  them  threaded 
singly  on  a narrow  gimp,  which  can  be  placed  inside 
the  edges  of  jackets  and  cuffs,  so  that  it  is  invisible, 
and  leaves  the  beads  only  visible.  It  is  used  on 
Senorita  jackets  and  for  other  purposes.  A dressy 
addition  to  a gown  for  dinner  wear  is  a Senorita  jacket 
of  cloth-of-gold. 

A great  deal  is  said  about  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
bring  in  our  day,  but  1 cannot  help  thinking  that, 
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what  with  sewing  machines,  good  patterns,  and  cheap 
materials,  it  is  much  easier  to  preserve  a decent  ap- 
pearance in  dress  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

A good  stuff  gown  will  carry  you  through  almost  any- 
thing in  the  winter;  in  country  houses,  even  where 
people  dress  smartly,  nothing  is  so  much  worn  for 
useful  occasions,  and  in  town  also. 

1 am  happy  to  see,  too,  that  even  bridal  dresses  are 
now  and  then  made  inexpensively,  and  yet  they 
look  good.  I have  seen  two  or  three  worth  de- 
scription, for  some  of  my  readers  may  be  contem- 
plating matrimony,  who  do  not  care  to  spend  at 
the  lowest  for  the  one  special  dress.  The  first,  then, 
was  a soft  Sicilienne,  made  quite  plain,  but  draped 
with  China  crape,  caught  up  with  orange-blossom  and 
myrtle  ; the  bodice,  of  course,  high  ; a full  vest  of  the 
China  crape.  Another  was  quite  a pure  white  muslin, 
very  skilfully  draped,  and  trimmed  with  machine-made 
Mechlin,  while  a still  less  cosily  one  was  made  in 
canvas  trimmed  with  worsted  lace  run  with  silver. 

Many  brides  marry  and  go  at  once  to  India  or  one 
of  the  colonies,  when  a very  rich  silk  or  satin  would 
possibly  spoil  in  the  transit  without  great  care ; and 
ceruiniy  in  the  West  Indies,  and  many  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  would  suffer  from  climate ; and  simpler 
bridal  gowns  would  answer  the  purpose  better. 

Apropos  of  suffering,  now  all  the  world  would  seem 
to  be  martyrs  to  rheumatism,  seeing  how  many  intro- 
ductions there  are  to  alleviate  the  pain ; many  truthful 
folks  speak  in  loud  praise  of  the  Osterode  wool,  which 
can  be  had  made  up  into  combination  garments, 
knee-caps,  socks,  stockings,  and  even  sheets  and 
blankets.  It  is  generally  of  the  natural  colour  and 
beautifully  soft,  but  a material  for  tennis  dress  is  made 
from  it  which  is  a marvel  of  lightness,  and  pure  white. 

It  certainly  drapes  with  peculiar  grace.  The  Osterode 
Wool  Wadding  is  a capital  invention  ; the  ordinary 
wadding  is  cotton,  and  soon  hardens  ; this  maintains 
its  softness  always.  The  wool  is  taken  from  sheep 
living  in  a pine-wood  country,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
imbued  with  some  of  the  properties  of  the  pine,  which 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  good  for  all  rheu- 
matic affections. 

The  Jersey  bodices  have  been  brought  out  mightily 
improved  in  the  cut,  and  many  young  girls  anxious  to 
avoid  a dressmaker's  bill,  are  wearing  red  ones  made 
with  three  box-plaits  back  and  front,  which  when  well 
put  on  look  moulded  to  the  figure.  Many  also  buy 
the  skirts  ready-made  first,  and  have  the  Jersey  dyed 
to  match.  Some  of  the  smartest  out-door  jackets,  too, 
are  made  in  this  fabric,  elaborately  braided  all  over, 
or  only  all  round,  but  the  cut  is  so  good  that  few  cloth 
jackets  can  equal  them. 

The  Melton  cloth  jackets,  like  covert  coats,  in  the 
**  brown  bread  ” shade,  are  a good  deal  worn  by  girls, 
an  example  set  by  the  young  Princesses  of  our  Royal 
House ; they  look  well  with  black  gowns.  Plush 
jackets  as  well  as  dresses  are  worn,  but  it  is  better  for 
this  purpose  ribbed  ; the  richest  plushes  cannot  possi- 
bly Income  permanently  flattened,  but  on  contact  with 
another  fabric  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  so. 

It  is  a well-wearing  material,  notwithstanding  this 
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drawback,  and  does  not  show  the  dust.  The  colour* 
ings  in  vogue  are  exceptionally  beautiful ; browns  of  a 
reddish  tint,  and  electric  blue,  are  for  the  moment, 
perhaps,  the  most  fashionable,  including  in  the  list  a 
rich  ruby«red.  All  these  look  well  with  the  dark 
natural  furs  now  worn.  And  a close  make  of  plush, 
in  all  appearance  nearly  allied  to  sealskin,  is  in  a 
measure  taking  its  place.  There  are  three  shapes, 
however,  worn  in  sealskin,  viz. : a short,  close-htting 
jacket ; a mantle,  with  caped  back,  and  long  ends  in 
front,  bordered  either  with  squirrel-tails,  or  a fringe  of 
sealskin  balls  and  cord  ; and  a jacket  shape  at  the 
back,  with  short  sleeves  and  long  front  ends. 

Beaver  is  for  the  moment  the  most  fashionable  fur, 
especially  upon  dark  green.  It  is  used  for  vests  and 
panels  on  dresses,  and  as  borderings  on  muffs,  bon- 
nets, and  hats. 

Capes  and  muffs  are  often  now  made  in  one,  and 
muffs  for  each  band  nestle  in  the  ends  of  some  of  the 
short  mantles. 

If  1 were,  however,  to  recommend  you  what  1 con- 
sider quite  the  smartest  thing  in  short  mantles,  it 
would  be  a plush  one  coming  below  the  waist,  having 
sling  sleeves  in  front,  lined  with  satin  of  a contrasting 
tint. 

In  the  way  of  fur  lined  mantles,  I saw  a capital  pat. 
tern  the  other  day — a long  cloak  of  cashmere  bordered 
with  fur,  defining  the  figure  slightly  at  the  back,  but 
quite  a jacket  in  front,  so  that  the  arms  were  free  and 
well  covered,  a consideration  for  cloaks  of  the  kind. 
Brown,  with  beaver  and  grey,  lined  with  red,  having 
collars  and  cuffs  of  a darker  grey  velvet,  are  smarter,  if 
smartness  be  required. 

The  trimmings  used  for  dresses  are  various.  Some 
skirts  have  the  lower  portion  composed  of  inter- 
plaited  half-inch-wide  braid,  like  the  cane-work  of  a 
chair-seat ; laid  over  a colour,  and  narrower,  it  serves 
for  vests,  colkirs,  and  cuffs.  In  some  gowns,  threads 
are  drawn,  and  a pattern  formed  by  the  introduction 
of  a few  stitches.  The  design  is  arranged  in  lines,  and 
a further  fraying  of  the  material  makes  the  fringe, 
often  tied  in  or  tipped  with  wooden  beads. 

Buttons  arc  simply  enormous ; none  smaller  than 
half-a-crown,  and  many  as  big  as  a crown-piece. 
Some  are  of  carved  wood,  some  of  engraved  ivory, 
but  most  of  them  of  perforated  metal-work.  They 
are  liberally  used  too,  so  that  they  will  assert  them- 
selves, but  certainly  they  are  opposed  to  good  taste. 
Wooden  beads  and  beaded  passementerie  arc  used  a 
great  deal  for  epaulettes,  which  are  coming  in  again, 
and  on  mantles  they  are  often  formed  in  fur.  Hap- 
pily, seeing  that  English  climate  in  winter  is  not  the 
brightest  in  the  world,  you  are  beginning  to  discard 
perpetual  black  gowns,  and  to  admit  a dash  of  vivid 
colouring  here  and  there.  1 have  seen  several  dresses 
for  Englishwomen,  made  in  brown,  and  worn  with 
hats  trimmed  with  orange,  which  is  not  allowed  to  be 
glaring,  but  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  seen  and  to 
give  its  full  effect  of  colour  ; it  is  a shade,  too,  that 
harmonises  well  with  grey. 

If  any  of  you  are  riding  this  cold,  damp  weather, 
you  would  feel  the  comfort  of  a new  introduction,  the 
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covert  coat,  to  wear  over  a habit  bodice,  and  the  re- 
gistered apron  fastened  to  it ; it  is  just  cut  to  the  shape 
of  the  knee,  and  being  waterproof,  really  does  protect 
the  habit.  Every  tailor  would  seem  to  bring  out  a new 
cut  for  the  habit  skirt,  but  when  you  come  to  wear 
them  there  is  not  much  difference.  Some  do  away  with 
the  inside  strap,  certainly  a benefit  To  my  mind, 
if  properly  cut,  the  skirt  ought  to  keep  down  without 
it,  and  it  is  always  a source  of  danger  in  an  accident 
The  young  people  are,  I expect,  hoping  for  some 
skating.  I have  seen  lately  several  pretty  suits  made 
for  this  amusement  One  was  entirely  composed  of 
grey  astrakhan  ; skirt,  jacket,  and  hat,  the  last  relieved 
by  a large  red  wing  ; while  with  another  astrakhan 
skirt,  a black  cloth  jacket  was  braided  in  Hungarian 
fashion,  and  worn  with  a red  velvet  toque.  High  hats 
are  fashionable,  but  evidently  they  are  not  considered 
the  right  thing  on  the  ice ; they  would  be  stiff  and 
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hard  to  fall  on.  Frenchwomen,  or  at  all  events  the 
women  who  skate  over  French  waters,  and  buy  their 
dresses  in  Paris,  consider  nothing  too  good  or  costly 
for  the  occasion.  A black  dress  and  tunic,  both  richly 
braided,  were  relieved  by  a red  velvet  petticoat  ; and 
a greyish'blue  cloth  petticoat,  braided  in  silver,  was 
worn  with  a dark  green  redingote.  Last  year  in  Paris 
when  there  was  skating  by  night,  one  fair  dame  ap- 
peared with  an  electric  light  in  her  hat,  and  another 
wore  a crimson  cloth  coat  made  with  a hood  and 
tnmmed  with  silver  fox.  By>thc*by,  a favourite  fur 
among  the  Danes  is  coming  in  here,  viz.,  the  blue  fox, 
which  is  soft,  delicate,  and  most  becoming. 

Instead  of  a muslin  balayeuse,  pinked-out  silk  is 
worn,  and  proves  more  solid  and  lasts  longer. 

The  crush  bonnet  is  .a  capital  novelty ; it  is  made 
without  any  foundation,  shape,  or  stiffening,  in  plush, 
but  is  so  cleverly  cut,  that  when  on  it  looks  like  any 
other  bonnet,  and  is  particularly  smart  and  becoming. 
One  that  pleased  me  most  was  made  in  dark  seal- 
coloured  plush,  lined  with  cardinal  satin.  Another 
convenience  is  the  muff  bag,  which  can  be  either  hung 
on  the  arm  or  used  as  a mutf.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
capable  of  keeping  the  hands  warm  and  holding  a 
great  deal,  and  we  all  know  how  often  small  purchases, 
memoranda,  card-cases,  &c.,  will  prove  troublesome 
when  loose. 

Some  comfortable  winter  boots  are  made  high  in 
the  ankle,  lined  and  bordered  with  fur.  One  fact 
is  certain,  we  are  discarding  high  heels.  The  Hat 
heel  is  the  thing  now,  and  1 note  that  English- 
women have  adopted  a new  style  of  walking  with 
(bis  heel. 

Cork  soles  are  so  inexpensive  and  so  comfortable, 
and  if  chosen  with  care,  take  up  so  little  room,  I 
wonder  much  that  they  are  not  more  generally  slipped 
into  boots  and  shoes ; they  would  save  many  a cold, 
the  foundation  of  so  many  ailments. 

They  say — the  representing  certain  members 

of  the  medical  fraternity — that  many  of  the  neuralgic 
pains  so  prevalent  now  in  the  head  are  due  to  the 


strain  on  certain  nerves,  by  the  hair  being  turned  up- 
wards. Frenchwomen  very  generally  adopt  this  style, 
but  in  England  there  are  quite  as  many  patrons  of 
the  basket-plaits. 

In  all  the  most  costly  makes  of  silk,  we  borrow  our 
designs  and  colourings  from  those  of  ancient  days. 
The  beautiful  old  brocades  at  Fontainebleau  and  Ver- 
sailles are  being  reproduced.  Large  figures  are  in 
favour,  huge  laurel-leaves,  feathers  throwm  one  upon 
another,  and  interlaced  circles.  These  silks  and 
velvets  are  used  for  trains,  and  are  neither  trimmed 
nor  draped. 

A curious  notion  is  a silk  with  a friso  pattern  in 
semicircles,  the  idea  of  (he  pattern  borrowed  from 
the  inside  of  a cabbage  when  cut  in  half;  all  the 
twistings  and  curlings  are  faithfully  represented,  but 
the  cabbage  would  have  been  the  very  last  thing  the 
design  brought  to  your  mind. 

“The  New  Dress” is  the  subject  of  our  first  illustra- 
tion, and  an  excellent  type  it  is  of  current  fashions, 
both  in  colouring  and  design.  Brown  veloutine  (a  soft 
ribbed  silk)  forms  the  bodice  and  skirt  ; the  revers 
and  collar  are  brown  velvet,  the  under-skirt  is  pink 
silk  striped  with  velvet,  the  tumcd-back  panel  is  pink 
silk  brochd  with  brown,  and  the  plastron  is  also 
pink.  The  beads  are  wooden.  Brown  and  pink  are  a 
popular  combination.  The  friend  on  the  right  who 
is  criticising  the  new  dress  is  in  olive-green  broch^ 
velvet,  and  plain  velvet  of  a darker  shade  ; the  front 
is  plain  satin.  The  little  maiden  on  the  other  side 
wears  a dark  red  plush  and  woollen  costume,  with 
stockings  to  match.  The  out-door  costumes  at  the 
morning  concert,  worn  by  the  two  late  comers  in  out 
second  illustration,  are  very  seasonable  ; one  is  a long 
ottoman  brochc  mantle  trimmed  with  beaver  fur  and 
rosary  ornaments,  the  other  is  a short  plush  and  broch^ 
mantelet  with  rosary  beads  at  the  edge.  The  skirt 
is  striped  plush,  corresponding  in  colour  with  the 
mantelet,  both  being  a warm  chaudron  red.  The 
plush  hat  is  ornamented  with  birds  and  beads— the 
favourite  trimmings  of  Uie  season. 
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NE  star  upon  the  brow  of  Night — 
One  star,  one  only  gem — 
Gleams  like  a jewel  rarely  bright, 
Upon  a queenly  forehead  white, 
In  royal  diadem. 


One  star  upon  the  brow  of  Night 
Is  all  that  greets  mine  eyes, 

As,  from  a lonely  mountain  height, 

I sit  and  watch  the  crimson  light 
Of  sunset  leave  the  skies. 

Anna  M.  Carpenter. 
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CHARACTERS  IN  BACKS. 


THi  T>ioU^rruL^^^  "TTTILL  you  intro- 

yy  duce  me  to  that 
lady  ? / like 

krr  back**  Many 
years  ago,  in  Scot- 
land, this  was  asked 
of  a hostess  one 
night,  when  the 
evening  circle  were 
scattered  about  a 
drawing-room,  and 
the  man  who  spoke 
had  not  yet  seen  the 
lady’s  face.  An  in- 
troduction followed 
— a friendship— a 
marriage.  No  doubt 
he  was  a most  dis- 
criminating man, 
and  knew  that  there 
is  a character  in 
backs. 

For  that  matter, 
our  charaaer  comes  out  all  over  us,  willing  or  un- 
willing, and  even  in  our  handwriting.  Lavater,  who 
was  so  wondrous  wise  in  the  looks  of  humankind,  said 
that  from  a single  finger  we  ought  to  be  able  to  guess 
a whole  individual  ; perhaps  we  ought,  but  we  seldom 
do,  except  in  noticing  the  difference  between  the  Anger 
of  refinement  and  a nutmeg-grater  like  the  fore-finger 
of  the  faithful  Peggotty.  But  the  back — ah  ! there  is 
the  whole  individual,  an  easy  study — the  whole  of  him, 
his  figure  and  walk,  his  shoulders  moulded  by  the 
habits  of  his  life,  the  carriage  of  the  head,  the  wearing 
of  the  clothing.  Face  to  face  we  see  the  man  as  he 
desires  to  be  seen  by  us  ; but  behind  his  back  we  take 
him  by  surprise,  and  catch  sight  of  his  character. 

Follow  the  thoughtful  man,  as  he  wanders  through 
the  streets,  seeing  nothing.  He  has  polished  his  hat 
and  tightened  his  umbrella  to  the  last  degree,  not 
because  he  cared  for  the  polish  and  the  tightness,  but 
because  bis  mind  was  elsewhere  while  he  risked  brush- 
ing the  nap  off  the  hat  and  splitting  the  umbrella. 
While  he  walks,  bis  head  and  shoulders  bend ; one 
knows  that  his  eyes  seek  the  ground,  just  as  one  sees 
his  feet  linger  upon  it.  In  this  manner  it  must  have 
been  that  Macaulay  walked  in  his  famous  night 
wanderings,  when  he  traversed  the  London  streets  and 
saw  nothing— a contrast  to  those  other  night  walks  of 
Charles  Dickens,  who  trod  the  same  streets,  and  saw 
everything,  with  head  characteristically  held  back  and 
slightly  to  one  side — an  energetic  observer,  rather  than 
a deep  thinker. 

Very  different  from  what  we  may  call  the  refined  and 
intellectual  back,  is  the  back  of  the  broad  and  vulgar 
figure  who  stmts  past  us  as  if  he  owned  the  street,  or, 
at  least,  the  foot-walk,  where  he  takes  up  half  the 


space  between  his  striding  feet  and  his  sdf-assertive 
umbrella.  His  glory  is  not  in  his  mind  or  heart — but 
in  his  pocket.  He  would  be  always  conscious  of  his 
purse,  even  if  he  had  not  his  hand  bulging  out  the 
pocket  where  it  lives— of  course,  one  knows  by  his 
back  that  the  pocket  is  bulging  with  the  proud  posses- 
sion of  a fat  purse,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  banking 
account,  and  of  all  he  might,  could,  would  and  should 
do  in  the  world.  He  holds  the  impecunious  crowd  in 
contempt,  like  the  dust  that  he  kicks  before  him.  He 
has  a habit  of  sticking  up  for  his  rights;  even  his 
collar  sticks  up,  and  his  hair,  to  correspond  with  his 
inner  self,  is  bristling  up,  but  that  does  not  matter,  for 
he  can  afford  to  wear  a crooked  hat.  He  thinks  he 
can  buy  anything — from  a picture,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  to  an  elector,  who  knows  nothing  of  him.  At 
the  front  he  might  take  us  in— a hearty-looking  glad- 
to-see-you  sort  of  man.  But  look  at  his  back  ; he 
stmts  like  a barn-door  cock — and  the  cock  is  a more 
estimable  biped. 

The  purse-proud  man  will  never  hand  money  out  ol 
that  pocket  for  charity,  unless  he  is  pretty  sure  that 
there  shall  be  a printed  list  of  subscribers.  Not  so  the 
wealthy  man  who  has  a heart  above  gold.  Look  at 


him— a back  view — as  he  stands  at  a public  meeting, 
called  together  at  some  time  of  calamity  or  need.  He 
IS  sure  to  be  there.  If  the  hall  is  overcrowded,  you  can 
see  him  standing,  never  complaining  of  the  lack  of 
seats ; he  is  there  for  the  comfort  of  others  ; he  forgets 
his  own.  He  is  a large-hearted  man  ; and  everything 
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about  him  is  large.  The  big  hands  are  only  waiting 
behind  him  to  give  freely.  The  broad  back  can  bear 
a goodly  share  of  others’  burdens.  The  coat  sits 
loosely,  but  not  more  loosely  than  fortune  sits  upon 


him — he  would  slip  it  off  for  another’s  need.  His  grey 
locks  are  unshorn  ; closeness  of  any  kind  is  not  in  his 
nature  ; and  his  head  bends  to  give  plenty  of  time  and 
plenty  of  thought  to  all  whom  he  could  benefit.  Such 
a man  as  this  was  once  told  that  he  had  been  giving 
to  a rogue  ; and  the  answer  was,  **  If  he  was  a rogue, 
that  was  his  own  look-out— not  mine.”  In  one  sense, 
very  true ! 

As  for  the  back  of  the  rogue  himself,  it  is  of  infinite 
variety.  If  there  were  only  one  sort,  we  might  all 
make  what  soldiers  would  call  a reconnaissance  to  the 
rear,  and  detect  and  outwit  him  ; but  his  name  is 
Legion.  There  is  the  sharp  dealer  of  the  business 
world,  who  is  remarkably  spruce  at  the  back  : and  the 
adventurer  of  society,  who  can  bow  like  the  first  gentle* 
man  in  Europe  ; and  ten  thousand  more  varieties,  from 
the  welshcr  on  the  turf  up  to  the  gentleman  who  ought 
to  be  a baronet,  and  who  has  lived  for  the  last  thirty 
years  upon  that  statement,  and  upon  charitably  col* 
lecting  for  the  savages  of  Borrioboola.  He  could 
straighten  his  body  if  he  liked,  but  his  mind  is  fixed 
in  curves  of  cunning.  He  and  his  principles  are  as 
crooked  as  wriggling  eels ; he  can  press  others  to  his 
will  too,  as  he  presses  his  cane  to  a cun'e  like  himself. 

His  spare  form  is  not  the  thin  bent  back  of  the 
student.  The  back  of  a book-w'orm  is  another  kind  of 
bend^a  curve  to  be  respected.  Nor  is  it  the  stoop  of 
old  age.  And  this  reminds  us  that  the  back  is  an 
index  of  age  as  well  as  of  character.  The  small  child 
stands,  a square,  upright,  sturdy  atom  of  humanity. 
The  man  grows  straight  to  his  full  height ; then  his 
shadow  broadens  ; then  his  shoulders  come  forward, 


and  his  head  goes  down.  He  is  the  dried  and  shrivelled 
leaf  that  bends  towards  itself,  and  curls  to  diminished 
size,  before  it  mingles  with  the  dust  of  a vanished 
summer. 

But  we  must  not  grow  melancholy,  though  we  can 
never  see  a smile  at  the  back.  Who  is  this  individual 
that  comes  shuffling  by,  knocking  his  knees,  and  drag- 
ging his  shoes,  and  losing  his  property  from  sheer 
inability  to  remember  that  he  has  got  it  ? There  is  an 
old  saying,  a significant  one,  to  describe  a man  of  weak 
character — that  he  has  “ no  backbone  in  him.**  We 
are  afraid  there  is  not  much  backbone  in  the  man 
who  walks  as  if  not  quite  sure  where  be  is  going  to, 
who  drops  his  letters,  and  never  cares  to  straighten  his 
shoulders.  Follow  him,  and  note  how  his  bat  points 
backward  ; and  you  know  from  the  angles  to  which  he 
has  set  his  hat  and  his  whiskers  that,  seen  front-face, 
his  aspect  is  (to  use  the  mildest  word)  not  wise,  and 
that,  as  a fashion-book  once  said,  ” the  mouth  is  worn 
slightly  open.”  Still,  he  is  a^ood-natured  fellow,  and 
by  some  instinct  we  read  on  his  back  that  he  has 
an  ambition  to  be  amusing.  One  is  perfectly  certain 
that  the  man  with  such  a back  sings  comic  songs  ; 
equally  certain  that  he  never  knows  when  people  cease 
to  laugh  at  the  song  and  begin  to  laugh  at  himselfi 
One  is  glad  for  his  own  sake  that  there  is  some  mirth 
in  the  possessor  of  those  whisker-points  and  that  hat 
set  backward  ; but  it  is  weak  spirit,  of  the  Micawber 
order,  and  soon  dissolves  in  tears.  The  poor  fellow 
would  not  be  half  bad,  but  he  has  no  backbone,**  and 
a sprightly,  good-natured  mollusc  has  a poor  time  of  it 
up  on  the  land  among  the  vertebrate  animals. 


But  there  is  such  a thing  as  having  too  much  back- 
bone ; and  that  is  rather  w'orse  than  hax'ing  too  little. 

When  a man  has  too  much  backbone,  his  heart  is  not, 
as  people  say,  “ in  the  right  place  ; ” sometimes  there 
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is  no  room  in  him  for  a heart  at  all.  Now,  there  are 
some  men  in  whom  force  of  character  is  carried  into 
hardness  and  habitual 
severity.  They  are  the 
ogres  of  the  real  world, 
and  their  homes  are 
dens.  A severe  back 
is  a pleasanter  sight 
to  sec  than  a severe 
face.  One  does  not 
care  to  be  round  at  the 
other  side.  It  is  not 
what  we  would  call  the 
just  and  righteously 
indignant  back,  which 
is  straight  and  noble, 
a line  thing  and  a 
venerable.  It  is  the 
bulldog  - shouldered 
back  that  denotes  the 
domestic  ogre.  His 
bald  head  shines  ; one 
knows  that  in  the  front 
the  veins  are  bursting. 
His  moustache  has 
been  twisted  to  sharp- 
ness by  angry  fingers. 
His  hands  are  clenched  or  pushing  mightily  against 
his  hard-set  knee ; he  could  strike,  but  he  has  too  much 
pride  for  violence,  and  his  orders  are  harder  than  blow's. 
The  huge  muscles  of  his  back  are  to  him  what  the  big 
sinews  and  heavy  make  are  to  a bull-dog.  He  has  a 
habit  of  getting  his  arm  crookedly  bent  to  his  knee  in 
self-restrained  wrath,  and  it  reminds  us  of  the  bull* 
dog*s  crooked  legs.  Oddly  enough,  in  the  pictures  of 
“ David  Coppcrficld,”  that  the  exact  and  observant 


author  approved,  the  tyrant  schoolmaster  Creakle  in- 
variably got  into  this  position,  with  the  crooked  arm 
weighing  heavily  on  the  knee,  and  the  other  hand 

Tmi  ^ACK 


clenched.  Great  is  the  rejoicing  at  the  sight  of  this 
severe  back,  for  the  luckless  folks  who  have  been 
obliged  to  look  upon  the  other  side  of  him  ! There 
are,  indeed,  many  backs  that  are  more  gladly  seen 
than  the  corresponding  faces.  The  back  of  the  bore 
is  a goodly  sight ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
good-bye  is  grievous,  how  much  precious  regard  is 
wasted  on  the  dear,  characteristic,  well-known  back, 
that  never  knows  what  loving  looks  went  after  it ! 


the  extreme,  and  becomes 


AT  THE  CONCERT. 


SAW  her  one  night  at  “The  Garden,^ 
’Twas  during  the  Patti  furore j 
She  had  trod  on,  but  sued  for  my  pardon. 
The  glove  I had  dropped  on  the  floor  ; 
And  so  stalely  she  looked,  and  so  queenly, 
My  heart  with  her  beauty  was  won, 

And  a blank  fell  on  all,  as  serenely 
She  rose  when  the  music  was  done. 

Ah  me  1 though  I'm  twenty  years  older. 

And  fortune  has  used  me  but  ill. 

And  the  world  looks  both  sadder  and  colder, 
I think  and  I dream  of  her  still. 

And  in  faith  I am  true  to  her  only. 

From  the  many  J keep  her  apart  ; 

And  I look  on  her  face  when  I’m  lonely, 

In  the  innermost  core  of  my  heart. 

Though  forgotten  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
I muttered  in  times  that  are  gone, 

1 remember  her  dress  was  of  satin 
The  colour  a delicate  fawn  ; 


I remember,  to-day,  as  completely 
Each  trifle  my  lady  did  wear, 

E’en  the  rose  that  was  blushing  so  sweetly, 

Half-hid  in  her  glory  of  hair. 

Ah  ! Time  shall  be  powerless  to  l.aven 
Her  life  with  the  ills  that  we  know. 

For  her  locks  shall  be  dark  as  the  raven 
When  mine  are  as  white  as  the  snoxv, 

And  her  face  shall  be  young  in  its  beauty 
When  mine  shall  be  wrinkled  with  care— 

With  the  manifold  burdens  that  Duly 
Has  set  for  the  wisest  to  bear. 

And  her  words,  though  so  long  ago  spoken 
As  freshly  shall  breathe  their  surprise  ; 

And  the  spell  still  remain  all  unbroken 
That  flashed  from  her  beautiful  eyes. 

And  thus,  in  my  joy  and  my  sadness. 

Unchanged,  as  the  years  ebb  and  flow, 

I shall  see  her,  arrayed  in  her  gladness, 

As  I saw  her  that  night  long  ago. 

Matthias  Barr. 
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HER  BROTHER  EPHRAIM 


bad  really  come  to  this,  that 
Miss  Euphemia  Goodenough 
was  leaving  the  boarding* 
house  for  good.  In  honour 
of  her  departure  the  table  at 
the  midday  dinner  was  decked 
with  dowers  and  fruit,  just  as 
if  it  were  Sunday,  and  to 
crown  all,  her  particular 
crony,  Captain  Lassen,  pro- 
duced a bottle  of  lemonade 
and  proposed  her  health  in  a 
speech  full  of  charming  sen- 
timent. In  response  to  the 
cordiality  with  which  the 
toast  was  drunk,  Miss  Good- 
enough  felt  called  upon  to 
bid  these  good  friends  a fare- 
well of  more  than  ordinary  warmth  and  impressive- 
ness. In  her  emotion  the  little  old  lady  so  far  forgot 
the  etiquette  of  the  establishment  as  to  leave  her 
napkin  unfolded,  and  stood  up  twisting  the  ring  in 
her  trembling  fingers. 

“ Ladies  and  gentlemen,*  she  began  nervously,  in 

the  first  place,  let  me  thank  you  all  for  your  kind 

words  and  good  wishes.  I never  thought  to  leave 
dear  Mrs.  Allen’s,  but  let  me  read  to  you  the  letter 
I received  last  Wednesday  from  my  brother  Ephraim, 
and  judge  whether  1 could  hesitate  as  to  the  course 
it  was  my  duty  to  adopt.” 

Every  one  in  the  house  already  knew  this  letter  by 
heart,  but  that  made  no  difference  to  Miss  Good- 
enough,  who  now  drew  the  precious  epistle  from  her 
pocket  and  slowly  read  it  out 

'*  Mv  Dbak  Phsmis,— 1 think  it  i«  time  we  forgot  our  tlxffereaccs. 
1 am  alone  now.  My  children  are  all  married  ; my  wife,  as  of  conree  you 
know,  died  many  year*  ago,  and  1 propose  that  you  should  live  with  me, 
keeping  house  in  return  for  your  boaid  and  lodging.  Should  this  plaa 
suit  yea,  I shall  be  glad  to  receive  yon  next  week.^I  am,  your  aflec* 
tionate  Brother, 

" ErHSAiM  Goodbmough.* 

“ Could  I do  otherwise,’*  continued  Miss  Good- 
enough,  “than  ^.rcede  to  his  proposition?  I think 
not.  Therefore  I go  to  preside  over  my  brother’s 
house.  Doubtless  there  will  be  many  new  social 
duties  to  perform,  many  guests  to  entertain,  but  in  the 
midst  of  them  1 shall  never  forget  old  friends,  or  be 
anything  but  truly  gratified  to  receive  them  in  my  own 
drawing-room.  Therefore,  in  wishing  you  all  good-bye, 
I beg  to  express  a hope  that  it  may  not  be  for  long.” 

Miss  Goodenough  seated  herself  in  a pose  befitting 
the  heroine  of  so  interesting  an  occasion,  but  when 
shortly  afterwards  the  little  maid-of-all-work  an- 
nounced that  the  cab  was  at  the  door,  she  relapsed  at 
once  into  her  ordinary  bustling,  alert  little  self 

“Already!  Is  it  possible?”  she  exclaimed.  “Is 
my  trunk  down?  And  the  old  basket?  And  the 
bundle  of  wraps  ? And  the  bonnet-box  ? And  the — 
the — 1 know  there  was  a fifth  package.  . . . Oh,  to 
be  sure,  the  brown  bag.  All  down  ? Dear  Mrs. 


Allen,  would  you  fasten  my  veil  behind.  A little 
looser,  please — so— thank  you,  thank  you.  Well  now. 
if  Captain  Lassen  will  be  so  kind  as  to  carry  down 
dear  Polly,  I can  manage  the  canary.  . . . But  1 
must  not  keep  the  cabman  waiting.  . . . Such  an 
exorbitant  race.  . . . .” 

And  so  on,  w*ith  astonishing  volubility,  all  the  while 
she  was  shaking  hands,  leaving  the  room,  getting 
down-stairs,  and  entering  the  cab.  At  last  she  drove 
off,  nodding  her  bonnet  and  waving  her  handkerchief 
out  of  window  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
be  seen  by  the  group  of  friends  on  the  doorstep.  Not 
for  worlds  would  she  have  hurt  any  one’s  feelings  by 
withdrawing  these  last  tokens  of  herself  one  moment 
before. 

Meantime  Ephraim  Goodenough  was  addressing 
his  old  servant  on  the  subject  of  the  change  in  his 
domestic  arrangements. 

“ I do  hope,  Sarah,”  he  added  emphatically,  “ that 
you  will  not  worry  me  by  objecting  to  your  new  mis- 
tress. I am  having  my  sister  here  to  relieve  me  from 
household  bother,  and  if  my  peace  and  quiet  are  dis- 
turbed by  bickerings  between  mistress  and  maid,  it 
will  be  you  whom  I shall  get  rid  of.” 

“ Now  don’t  you  begin  to  worrit  yourself  before 
you've  any  call  to  do  so,”  replied  Sarah  soothingly. 
“You  forget  as  Miss  Phemi^s  no  stranger  to  me. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  I was  in  service  at  old  Mr. 
Goodenough’s,  she  was  a very  personable  little  lady, 
maybe  a bit  flighty  for  her  age,  for  she  wasn't  a chicktm 
then ; but  we  was  always  good  friends.  Law.  sir, 
1 remember  when  there  was  talk  of  her  marrying 
that ” 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  Sarah,  and  go  about  your 
work,"  said  Ephraim  sha«^ly.  “When  Miss  Good- 
enough  arrived,  you  can  come  and  let  me  know.” 

Ephraim  Goodenough  was  a good  specimen  of  a 
cross-grained,  misanthropic  nature,  broken  in  by  the 
tender  ties  of  family  life.  He  had  been  happy  in  his 
marriage,  and  devoted  to  his  children.  When  his 
last  and  favourite  daughter  quitted  home,  he  missed 
the  feminine  element  to  which  be  had  grown  accos. 
tomed  about  the  house,  and  remembering,  with  a 
pang  of  remorse,  that  for  many  years  his  needy  sister 
must  have  found  it  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet,  he 
fixed  upon  her  as  the  person  to  whom  the  post  of 
housekeeper  should  be  offered. 

He  had  no  intention  of  allowing  her  advent  to  excite 
or  disturb  him.  She  would  relieve  him  of  household 
cares  and  keep  him  company  at  meals  ; beyond  that 
their  ways  would  lie  apart.  He  would,  as  hitherto, 
spend  the  best  part  of  the  day  alone  in  the  little  work, 
room  where  he  rode  his  hobby  for  china,  old  pictures, 
old  mirrors,  and  Mc-A-drac  generally ; while  Euphe- 
mia, he  imagined,  w*ould  occupy  herself  as  quietly  in 
the  sitting-room  above.  Nothing  could  be  more  dif- 
ferent than  his  views  and  hers  of  what  life  together 
would  mean. 

When  at  last  the  cab  stopped  before  her  brother's 
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house,  and  old  Sarah  opened  the  door  with  a broad 
smile  of  welcome,  Eupbemia  was  delighted.  All  in 
one  breath  she  expressed  her  pleasure  at  seeing  the 
face  of  an  old  friend,  asked  where  dear  Ephraim  was, 
gave  directions  about  her  luggage,  and  quarrelled  with 
the  cabman  about  the  fare. 

**  1 suppose  your  master  didn’t  expect  me  quite  so 
soon,  dear  fellow.  Tell  me  where  he  is,  Sarah." 

**  I’ll  go  and  let  him  know  you’re  here,  Miss 
Phemic." 

**  Not  for  worlds!”  exclaimed  Miss  Goodenough* 
“ 1 will  steal  in  and  take  him  by  surprise.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Ephraim  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  she  had  arrived,  and  was  preparing,  now 
that  the  cab  had  driven  away  and  the  fuss  at  the  door 
subsided,  to  go  out  and  say  he  was  glad  to  see  her. 
But  before  be  could  rise  from  his  chair,  the  little 
woman  was  in  the  room,  precipitating  herself  into 
his  arms  with  a burst  of  tears  and  a torrent  oi  en- 
dearing words. 

“ There,  Phemie,  don’t  be  foolish,”  he  said,  freeing 
himself ; “ let  me  have  a look  at  you.” 

**  Yes,  let  us  look  at  one  another,”  said  Eupbemia, 
checking  her  sobs.  **  Let  us  see  what  the  years  have 
done.  Oh,  Ephraim ! I see  a change  in  you.  Your 
hair  is  thin  and  white,  your  face  is  lined,  your 
shoulders  are  bent ; oh,  how  sad  to  behold  the  ravages 
of  time ! Or  perhaps  your  loneliness  has  been  wear- 
ing you,  and ” 

**  I think,"  Ephraim  interrupted  her  grimly,  “ that 
considering  it  is  ten  years  since  wc  met,  the  change 
in  my  appearance  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
lapse  of  time.” 

“ Am  I so  much  changed,  also,  then  ? ’*  inquired  Eu- 
phemia  anxiously. 

Ephraim  survey'ed  her  neat,  plump  little  figure,  and 
smooth  round  face. 

“ No,”  he  admitted  drily,  “you  have  worn  exceed- 
ingly well  Will  you  come  up-stairs  ? This  room,  you 
perceive,  is  hardly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  ladies.” 

**  Ab,  but  you  will  not  treat  ma  with  formality. 
Dear  Ephraim,  it  will  be  my  delight  to  come  and  sit 
here  with  you,  and  talk  to  you,  while  you— while 
you — what  is  it  you  do  here,  my  dear  ? ” 

“ Most  things,  except  talk,”  replied  Ephraim  shortly. 

” Oh,  you  naughty  man  t ” said  Euphemia,  shaking 
her  finger  at  him.  “ I see,  1 shall  have  to  drag  you 
out  of  your  shell.” 

Ephraim  might  have  entered  a protest  then  and 
there ; but  they  had  just  reached  the  little  drawing- 
room on  the  first  floor,  and  Euphemia's  raptures  of 
admiration  left  him  no  chance  of  speaking.  The 
room  was  certainly  a peculiarly  pretty  one,  for  the  old 
man’s  collection  of  valuables  had  long  since  over- 
flowed his  sanctum  ; and  this  parlour  (as  he  preferred 
to  call  it)  was  full  of  really  beautiful  things.  He  was 
pleased  to  find  that  Euphemia  was  not  without  a 
capacity  for  appreciating  them. 

” You  may  look  on  this  room  as  given  up  to  you,” 
be  said  presently.  " 1 sit  so  much  down-stairs  that 
you  will  be  practically  safe  from  interruption  here.” 

Euphemia  looked  almost  perplexed. 
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” Safe  from  interruption  I ” she  repeated,  “ why, 
Ephraim,  I nrv^r  want  to  be  alone  I ” 

It  was  his  turn  to  be  taken  aback ; but  he  was 
natuially  slow  of  speech,  and  before  he  could  formu- 
late any  remark  in  reply,  the  loquacious  little  woman 
had  turned  the  conversation,  by  inquiring  after  her 
nephews  and  nieces.  “ 1 am  longing  to  see  them 
all,”  she  declared. 

Ephraim  was  not  unwilling  to  talk  a little  about  his 
children,  and  thus  his  full  appreciation  of  the  difference 
between  his  sister  and  himself  was  for  the  moment 
obviated. 

For  a few  days  things  went  fairly  well..  Euphemia 
found  a good  deal  to  do  about  the  house,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  taking  old  Sarah  as  a listener  to 
her  interminable  gossip,  while  Ephraim,  on  his  part, 
having  determined  to  put  up  with  everything  but 
intrusion  into  his  work-room,  stood  fairly  well  all 
smaller  aggravations.  At  the  end  of  a week,  how- 
ever, both  seemed  unable  to  continue  the  restraint 
put  00  their  natural  dispositions.  Euphemia,  cun. 
ceiving  an  immense  admiration  for  her  brother,  took 
to  inventing  pretexts  for  entering  the  work-room,  and 
once  there,  was  not  easily  to  be  turned  out.  Ephraim’s 
irascibility  reasserted  itself,  and  once  in  action,  was 
excited  not  only  by  this  one  chief  offence,  but  by  the 
most  trifling  oddities.  She  shut  the  door,  be  com- 
plained to  his  daughter,  Eva  Morris,  when  it  was  hot, 
and  opened  it  when  it  was  cold,  she  wore  big  blue 
bows  in  all  the  caps,  she  ate  things  he  didn’t  con- 
sider wholesome,  she  misused  and  mispronounced  her 
words,  she  asked  riddles,  she  wanted  him  to  take 
every  patent  medicine  that  ever  was  advertised,  and 
as  to  her  tongue,  that  wagged  everlastingly. 

Meanwhile  the  poor  little  lady  began  to  pine  for 
companionship.  Boarding-house  life  had  accustomed 
her  to  the  constant  interchange  of  the  small  coin  of 
conversation,  and  the  solitude  and  silence  to  which 
she  was  handed  over  in  her  brother’s  house  became 
well-nigh  intolerable. 

“ My  dear  Eph,”  she  began,  one  evening,  ” I really 
do  not  think  it  can  be  good  for  you  to  sit  so  much 
alone — it  makes  you  so  odd,  you  know ; and  I’m  sure 
I’ve  often  heard  people  say  that  one  ought  to  cultivate 
one’s  sympathies.  There  is  nothing  like  society  for 
keeping  one  up  to  the  mark  in  ideas  and  manners, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ; and  besides,  it  is  your  duty 
to  mingle  with  other  intellects,  and  not  to  hide  your 
light  under  a bushel.  But  you  waste  your  oppor- 
tunities, and  neglect  yourself  in  every  way.  That 
coat  you  have  on,  my  dear — well,  it  may  be  fit  for 
your  den,  as  you  appropriately  call  the  room  which 
should  be  designated  the  library,  or  at  least  (he 
study  ; but  I beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  it  hangs  on 
you  like  a sack,  and  is  most  untidy-looking.  And  I’m 
sure  you  never  see  any  other  gentleman  without  a 
collar  ! What  an  improvement  it  would  be  if  you 
would  dress  neatly  and  sprucely,  and  go  calling,  and 
have  parties,  and  always  be  ready  for  a chat,  as  you 
should  be ! That  being  ready  for  a cha^  what  an 
excellent  quality  it  is ! I wish  you  knew  my  friend 
Captain  Lassen,  such  a gentleman,  such  an  agreeable, 
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courteous,  chatty,  well-informed  man  1 Not  that  1 
doubt  your  bein^  welbinformed — of  course,  my  dear 
Eph,  I am  well  aware  that  your  attainments  are  most 
lofty  and  exceptional ; but  what  use  do  you  make  of 
them?  You  might  just  as  well  be  a dummy.  While 
Captain  Lassen  is  the  most  charming  companion." 

Ephraim  had  already  learnt  the  art  of  hearing 
nothing  she  said,  but  on  this  occasion  he  had  a 
general  idea  of  her  drift,  and  caught  her  concluding 
words. 

“Then,  for  goodness’  sake,  Phemie,  make  a com- 
panion of  him,  and  leave  me  alone ! ” he  broke  in, 
with  impatient  vehemence. 

Euphemia  sat  silent  and  hurt  for  a few  minutes, 
and  then  furtively  wiped  away  a tear.  The  poor 
little  soul  had  not  known,  as  Ephraim  had,  all  the 
love  and  tenderness  of  nearer  ties,  and  could  ill  afford 
to  have  her  affectionate  sisterly  interest  despised. 

However,  there  was  one  thing  in  Ephraim’s  harsh 
reply  that  suggested  compensation.  Hitherto  she  had 
felt  somewhat  ner\’ous  of  repeating  the  invitation  to 
her  boarding-house  friends ; but  now  he  had  distinctly 
sanctioned  it,  and  she  need  hesitate  no  longer. 

Next  evening,  as  Ephraim  sat  in  his  work-room,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  read  or  write  for  the  fidgeting 
accompaniment  of  voices  overhead.  When  presently 
Sarah  happened  to  enter  with  a letter,  he  demanded 
irritably  who  was  there. 

“Lor,  sir!**  said  the  old  woman,  “ainH  Miss 
Phemie  having  a good  time  ? There’s  a Capting 
Somebody  there,  and  she  and  this  capting  are  playin* 
draughts,  and  kind  of  payin’ one  another  purty  compli- 
ments all  the  while.  It’s  as  good  as  a play  to  see 
them  two  old  babbies  flirtin’  away  and  smilin’  and 
turnin’  about  and—” 

“Go,  Sarah  !”  ordered  Ephraim  savagely; 
take  to  chattering,  I'll  give  you  warning." 

At  supper-time  the  old  man,  already  in  a perturbed 
frame  of  mind,  had  to  endure  Euphemia’s  persistent 
efforts  to  draw  him  into  conversation  with  her  be- 
lauded captain.  Lassen  may  be  briefly  described  as  a 
tall,  lanky  man,  dressed  with  scrupulous  care,  not  ill- 
looking,  and  hugely  polite  ; but  if  he  had  been  all 
that  Miss  Goodenough  pictured  him,  Ephraim  would 
have  scowled  none  the  less.  He  swallowed  down  his 
food  in  crabbed  silence,  and  left  the  room  again 
before  Lassen  had  even  finished  the  meat  upon  his 
plate. 

Euphemia  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  time,  but 
as  her  brother  made  no  further  objection,  or  even 
allusion  to  Lassen’s  visit,  she  rapidly  took  heart 
again,  and  proceeded  to  issue  invitations  to  the  rest  of 
her  old  friends.  Soon  it  seemed  to  Ephraim  that,  go 
up-stairs  when  he  would,  he  was  fated  to  run  across  a 
stranger — a “friend  of  Miss  Phemie’s."  He  was 
restrained  from  venting  his  ilUtemper  on  his  sister  by 
his  daughter  Eva,  whose  influence  over  him  was 
immense  ; but  he  grew  positively  to  hate  the  sight 
of  these  visitors,  and  especially  that  of  Lassen — per- 
haps because  the  captain  was  Euphcinia’s  favourite, 
and  oftenest  there. 

Clearly  this  state  of  things  could  not  last  long. 


Sooner  or  bter  the  tension  w‘as  bound  to  snap,  and  it 
was  as  well,  thcrefurc,  that  before  any  great  time  had 
elapsed  a definite  offence  on  Lassen’s  part  brought 
about  the  inevitable  rupture.  Euphemia’s  frightened 
face  and  agitated  manner,  as  she  came  down  to 
breakfast  one  morning,  attracted  even  Ephraim’s 
notice,  and,  in  response  to  a question  from  him,  she 
poured  out  a torrent  of  excuses,  explanations,  lamenta- 
tions, regrets,  and  apol<%ies,  from  which  he  succeeded 
in  gathering  that  the  detested  captain  had  the  evening 
before  damaged  something  somewhere.  The  little 
lady’s  words  rushed  out  more  and  more  volubly,  the 
only  ones  that  failed  her  being  just  those  which  would 
tell  her  brother  what  had  really  happened.  Her  way 
of  beating  about  the  bush  exasperated  him  even  before 
he  got  at  the  truth,  but  when  at  last  it  came  out  that 
Lassen  had  broken  one  of  his  most  cherished  vases, 
his  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  Nervous  as  Euphemia 
had  been,  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  violence  of  the 
storm  which  broke  over  her  head  ; she  did  not  under- 
stand that  Ephraim  was  only  using  this  accident  as  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  the  irritation  and  resentment  of 
weeks.  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  ventured  to  lay 
an  appealing  hand  upon  bis  arm,  but  he  shook  her 
off  impatiently. 

“ Get  away,  Phemie  t"  he  exclaimed  roughly  ; “do 
you  suppose  I'm  to  be  pacified  by  nursery  tomfooler)  ? 
Mind  now,  Lassen  never  enters  the  house  again,  and 
if  you  can't  do  without  him  you  may  go  toa  I’m 
sick  of  you  both.  Where's  that  vase  ? Give  me  the 
pieces ! " 

He  took  them  from  her  hands,  and  still  muttering 
imprecations  on  Lassen's  head,  carried  them  off  to 
the  workroom  to  see  what  might  be  done  with  them. 
There  he  gradually  quieted  down,  and  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  or  so  was  manipulating  the  broken  vase  with 
steady  hands,  while  all  that  remained  of  his  furious 
outburst  was  a settled  determination  never  to  admit 
Lassen  writhin  his  doors  again.  In  the  meantime, 
poor  Euphemia  had  retired  up-siairs,  cut  to  the  quick 
by  Ephraim’s  harshness.  The  strong  need  of  affection 
in  her  had  never  been  wholly  satisfied,  and  now  her 
brother,  the  person  she  cared  most  for  in  the  world, 
had  gone  so  far  in  bis  unkindness  as  to  threaten  to 
turn  her  out  She  lay  down  on  the  sofii  and  sobbed 
so  piteously  that  old  Saralt  took  pity  on  her,  and  tried 
to  comfort  her. 

“ Don’t  take  on  so,  Miss  Phemie,”  she  said  sooth- 
ingly ; “master’s  not  so  rough  as  he  speaks,  and  he’ll 
come  round  sure  enough.  I recoUeck  once  when  I 
smashed  one  o’  them  round  mirrors  as  makes  a little 
picture  of  the  whole  room,  he  flew  out  awful,  and 
swore  that  I should  go  that  minute,  but  lor,  I paid  no 
heed  to  that,  an’  yer  see  I ain’t  gone  yet  awhile. 
Miss  Eva — Mrs.  Morris,  I should  say — she  always 
coaxed  him  round,  the  dear,  and  1 jest  advise  you  to 
go  and  see  her  now." 

Euphemia  sat  up,  hope  dawning  on  her  face.  “ Do 
you  really  think,  Sarah,  she  would  take  my  pan  ? 
Your  master  is  so,  so  unkind  to  me,  and  to  poor  dear 
Captain  Lassen  ! " 

Sarah  declared  stoutly  that  there  was  nothing  Miss 
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Eva  couldn*t  do,  and  so  it  ended  in  Euphemia’s  sally- 
ing forth  in  quest  of  her  niece's  championship. 

Mrs.  Morris  listened  very  attentively  and  sympa- 
thetically to  the  recital  of  her  aunps  great  woe ; but 
when  at  last  the  long  story  came  to  an  end,  she  hesi- 
tated in  some  doubt  as  to  the  advice  it  were  best  to 
give.  She  had  met  Captain  Lassen  several  times 
herself,  and  was  sure  that  Ephraim’s  dislike  to  him  was 
mere  prejudice  : there  was  no  harm  whatever  in  the 
amiable  old  sailor,  and  if  he  chose  to  brighten  Euphe- 
mia’s  loneliness  by  chatting  and  playing  draughts 
with  her,  it  was  certainly  hard  that  any  one  should 
object.  Nevertheless  Ephraim,  in  his  own  house, 
had  an  undoubted  claim  to  have  his  predilections 
respected,  and  it  was  not  for  his  daughter  to  mediate 
entirely  without  regard  to  them.  She  was  about  to 
speak  to  this  effect,  when  Euphemia  began  again 
plaintively — 

“ How  can  I evtr  tell  Captain  Lassen  that  my 
brother  forbids  him  the  house  ? He  will  never  under- 
stand the  reason.  He  thought  so  little  of  the  accident 
himself,  and  declared  he  had  plenty  of  vases  quite  as 
good,  that  Ephraim  might  choose  from  in  return.” 
“Did  he?"  said  Eva  quickly;  “now  I wonder  if 
that  was  true,  because,  if  so,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  persuading  my  father  that  he  has  been 
hasty.  Let  us  work  this  circumspectly,  Aunt  Pbemie. 
Do  you  think  your  captain  would  honour  me  with  his 
company  at  tea  to-morrow  ? ® 

“ My  dear,  he  would  be  d€UgkUd!^ 

“ Very  well,  then,  he  shall  meet  father  here,  and  if 
I don't  reconcile  them,  I’m  a good-for-nothing  niece~ 
there,  Auntie ! ” 

Euphemia  clasped  the  girl’s  hand  with  a look  of 
touching  gratitude.  “My  dear,  how  good  you  are! 
How  glad  1 am  1 came  to  you  ! ” 

Both  the  old  men  walked  unsuspectingly  into  the 
trap  laid  for  them.  Lassen  was  the  first  to  arrive, 
and  was  placidly  nursing  Eva’s  Persian  cat  when 
Ephraim  entered. 

The  sailor  rose  at  once. 

**  Sir,"  he  began,  with  a certain  stiltedness  of  manner 
which  accorded  not  ill  with  bis  upright  Hgure  and 
straight  bony  features,  “ I am  glad  to  be  permitted 
this  opportunity  of  apologising  to  you  for  the  unto- 
ward incident  of  the  other  night.  I regret  the  occur- 
rence extremely,  and  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
make  reparation." 

“ Reparation  I”  repeated  Ephraim  contemptuously, 
“ you  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  That 
vase  was  a rare  specimen  of  Persian  pottery,  not 
a thing  to  be  picked  up  Uke  a Persian  cai.  In  all 
my  collection  1 have  few  vases  of  such  peculiar  beauty 
and  interest.  How  should  you  replace  it  ? ’* 

“ Now,  Daddy  dear,”  Eva  interrupted  him  brightly, 
“ how  do  you  know  but  what  Captain  Lassen  has  a 
whole  museum-full  of  vases?” 

She  was  sorry  they  should  have  plunged  directly 
into  the  subject  of  the  breakage,  but  since  the  chance 
of  leading  gently  up  to  it  was  denied  her,  she  adroitly 
introduced,  without  further  delay,  a reference  to  Las- 
sen’s possible  possession  of  similar  treasures.  “ Naval 


men,”  she  continued,  **so  often  pick  up  pretty  things 
on  their  voyages,  and  Captain  Lassen  was  telling  me 
just  now  that  he  had  been  to  nearly  all  the  Eastern 
ports.” 

“ That  is  exactly  what  1 was  about  to  say,  madam," 
observed  the  captain,  making  her  a courteous  bow. 

“ I have,  stowed  away  in  a trunk,  a quantity  of  Eastern 
pottery^  picked  up  in  a careless,  haphazard  fashion  in 
Egypt,  India,  Japan,  and  Arabia.” 

“Rubbish  can  be  picked  up  anywhere,"  growled 
Ephraim,  regarding  Lassen,  nevertheless,  with  a not 
disrespectful  curiosity. 

“Candidly,”  said  Lassen,  “I  am  not  sufficiently 
learned  in  these  matters  to  know  the  worth  of  what  I 
have.  But  certainly  the  vase  1 broke  was  of  the  same 
ware  as  two  in  my  possession,  which  1 bought  at  a 
bazaar  in  Alexandria.  It  would  give  me  great  plea- 
sure if  you  would  accept  them  in  lieu  of  that  injured 
by  me.” 

“I  could  accept  nothing  as  a gift,”  said  Ephraim. 

“ Of  course  not,”  Eva  broke  in  laughing,  “ but  my 
father  means,  Captain  Lassen,  that  he  would  dearly 
like  to  be  the  purchaser  of  what  you  have  stowed 
away  in  that  trunk." 

“ That  entirely  depends,”  said  Ephraim,  still  rather 
curtly,  “ on  what  I think  of  it  when  I see  it.” 

After  a little  further  conversation,  in  the  course  of 
which  Ephraim’s  manner  perceptibly  softened,  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  pay  a visit  to  the  boarding- 
house next  day. 

“ If  I’m  unable  to  come,”  he  added — “you  see  I’m 
an  older  man  than  you  are,  and  there  are  times  when 
1 can’t  get  out  of  my  chair — perhaps  you  might  hap- 
pen to  be  coming  round  my  way  to  sec  my  sister? 

And  perhaps  in  that  case  you  wouldn’t  mind  bring- 
ing those  Persian  vases  with  you.” 

The  smile  on  Eva’s  face  at  this  moment  was  de- 
lightful to  see  ; so  it  was  when  after  tea  her  father 
and  Lassen  went  amicably  off  together. 

Next  day  Ephraim  paid  the  promised  visit  to  Mrs. 

Allen’s,  and  being  highly  satisfied  with  his  inspection 
of  Lassen’s  pottery  and  porcelain,  made  a good  offer 
for  the  Persian  vases,  “ to  begin  with,”  as  he  said,  and 
invited  the  captain  home  with  him  to  tea. 

Euphemia’s  wonder  and  delight  when  from  the  win- 
dow of  her  lonely  sitting-room  she  saw  the  two  men 
approaching  together,  may  readily  be  imagined,  as 
may  also  the  flood  of  talk  poured  out  by  her  to  Lassen 
when,  somewhat  later  than  usual,  Ephraim  retired 
down-stairs  to  the  workroom. 

The  little  woman  was  childishly  happy,  and  from 
this  time  forward  she  and  Ephraim  gradually  settled 
down  comfortably  together.  She  respected  his  liking 
for  solitude  ; he  no  longer  objected  to  her  friends  ; 
and  these  two  important  concessions  made,  the  trifling 
disagreements  of  daily  life  seemed  either  to  cease  to 
exist,  or  at  least  to  become  easily  tolerable.  Captain 
Lassen  came  oftener  than  ever  to  play  draughts  with 
the  little  old  maiden  lady,  and  sometimes  Ephraim 
would  actually  leave  his  armchair  down-stairs  to 
stand  behind  her  and  advise  her  how  to  play.  Then, 
indeed,  her  cup  of  content  was  full.  ^ 
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^ HE  fair  ipriag  Muuhioc  gUddcaed  the  ' 
Uiid, 

And  tbe  birdi  MOg  out  with  a merry 

irUU 

Aad  Colin  and  Chloc  went  band  in  hand, 

As  loren  will— as  lorers  wtU  I 


^Xr* 

\ili'  t.  Now  Colin  was  poor  as  poor  could  be, 

I And  the  miller's  broad  fields  covered  valley 

and  hill: 

Y " Colin*s  no  match  foe  my  daughter,**  said  he, 
^ As  parents  will— as  piarcnts  will ) 


3.  The  com>fields  glowed  in  the  sun's  bright  ray, 
And  lads  came  a>courtIng  up  to  the  mill. 
And  Colin  aad  Chloe  fell  out,  they  say, 

As  lovers  will— as  lovers  vrill  I 


4.  The  Christmas  bells  rang,  aad  hearts  were  gay, 
’ And  loud  was  the  feasting  up  at  the  mill. 

For  Colin  and  Chloe  wed  that  day. 

As  lovers  wilt-^s  lovers  will  I 
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THE  GATHERER:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY. 


Corrcsp*D<icnts  are  reqoeeted,  wbeo  appiyiag  to  th«  Editor  lor  the  names  and  addresaes  of  the  penom  from  whom  further  particulars 
rmpecUDC  the  articles  in  the  GaTtuasa  may  be  obtained,  to  forward  a Mamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  reply,  and  in  the  ca*e  of  inventors 
Mbniixing  specimens  for  notice,  to  prepay  the  carriage.  The  Editor  cannot  in  any  case  guarantee  absolute  certainty  of  informalioo,  nor  can 
hr  pledge  himtelf  to  rwticc  every  article  mbnuued.  


A Oash  Register. 

The  cash  register  which  is  represented  in  the  wood- 
cot  is  only  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  can  be  easily 

worked  after 
a little  prac- 
tice.  We 
need  not  en- 
ter into  the 
mechanical 
details  of  its 
construction, 
as  our  object 
is  to  bring  it 
to  the  notice 
of  our  read- 
ers ; but  we 
may  say  that 
the  only  parts 

accessible  to  the  assistant  using  it  are  slides  standing 
for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  a small  lever 
handle,  as  shown.  The  slides  are  drawn  out  to  a 
required  number,  thus  arranging  the  internal  me- 
chanism to  print  off  that  amount,  and  when  the 
handle  is  turned,  a card  with  the  amount  printed  on 
it  is  delivered  and  given  as  receipt  to  the  purchaser ; 
it  also  contains  the  assistant’s  name  or  number,  the 
date,  and  the  number  of  the  check-  Inside  the  ma- 
chine a similar  check  is  printed  for  the  inspection  of 
the  proprietor.  The  apparatus  is  useful  for  corpora- 
tions and  local  boards,  as  well  as  in  shops. 

Some  Novel  Ohristmas  and  New  Year's  Oards. 

The  custom  of  conhning  the  subjects  of  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  cards  to  wintry  scenes  and  incidents 
has  of  late  years  fallen  into  disrepute.  This  season, 
however,  while  the  summer  and  6oral  subjects  are  as 
tastefully  and  exquisitely  prepared  as  ever,  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  really  seasonable 
subjects,  and  landscapes,  birds,  and  children,  amid 
generally  snowy  surroundings,  are  frequently  met  with 
among  the  new  cards.  Messrs.  Hildesheimcr  and 
Faulkner  give  evidence  of  this  in  the  beautiful  scries 
of  cards  designed  by  Mr.  Fred.  Hine,  whose  genuine 
snow  scenes  on  their  novel  silver  ground  produce 
a singularly  clever  effect.  Other  winter  subjects,  both 
on  land  and  sea,  by  Mr.  F,  C.  Price,  are  remarkable 
not  only,  as  are  all  the  cards  by  this  firm,  for  deli- 
cacy of  finish  and  careful  selection  in  the  design,  but 
also  for  their  shape — that  of  a palette  of  tinted  card. 

With  their  cards  Messrs.  Hildesheimcr  and  Faulkner 
have  issued  two  beautiful  Christmas  books,  printed 
in  colours  in  the  same  manner  as  their  cards.  The 
first  of  these  is  **  Through  the  Meadows,”  a pleasant 


book  of  poems  for  children,  by  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Weatherly, 
with  coloured  illustrations  by  Miss  M.  Ellen  Edwards, 
whose  work  is  so  familiar  to  our  readers,  from  her 
long  connection  with  this  Magazine  ; the  vignettes 
that  accompany  the  coloured  illustrations  are  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Staples.  The  other  of  these  Christmas  books 
is  White  Swans,”  a collection  of  six  talcs  by  Har4$ 
Andersen,  with  illustrations  in  colours  and  monochrome 
by  Miss  Alice  Havers,  the  artist  who  is  illustrating  our 
story,  “A  Wilful  Young  Woman.” 

Frosted  cards  certainly  give  an  air  of  reality  to 
representations  of  landscapes  with  crusted  snow,  or 
water  under  the  moonbeams  on  a clear,  frosty  night 
Messrs.  Wirths  Bros,  and  Owen  send  us  their  cards 
for  the  new  season,  and  most  of  them  are  frosted.  As 
might  be  expected,  a larger  proportion  of  their  cards 
than  is  usual  are  representations  of  snow  and  night 
scenes.  But  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  cards 
from  this  firm  are  two  by  Mr.  Davidson  Knowles,  one 
representing  a seventeenth-century  Christmas,  and  the 
other  scenes  in  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  with  views  of 
his  birthplace  and  the  church  where  he  lies  buried. 

The  cards,  many  of  which  are  frosted  by  a new 
machine  process,  issued  by  Messrs.  Soclcl  and  Nathan 
are  ver)*  beautiful  and  artistic  productions,  and  we 
regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  a detailed  notice  of 
them.  One  hearty  word  of  commendation,  however, 
must  be  accorded  to  their  old  English  series. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  of  this  season’s  cards  are 
those  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons. 
To  mention  any  special  designs  among  so  many  excel- 
lent and  novel  ones  is  almost  impossible,  but  perhaps 
the  palm  should  be  given  to  a set  of  four  etchings  from 
paintings  in  the  National  Gallery  by  Linnell  and  Old 
Crome.  The  shapes  of  the  cards  made  by  this  firm 
are  very  good,  and  the  colour-printing  is  of  the  best 
Among  the  cards  are  many  printed  on  satin,  and  others 
the  shape  of  easels  and  screens,  and  of  folding  cards 
too  there  is  a great  variety.  Some  “Angels’  heads  ” by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Coleman  are  worthy  of  special  notice,  as  well 
as  a set  of  designs  by  the  same  artist  under  the  title, 
**Hail,  Christmastide.”  A new  idea  is  a pair  of  hand- 
screens  inscribed  with  seasonable  mottoes,  and  another 
single  screen  bordered  with  swansdown.  Even  the  less 
ambitious  cards  by  this  firm  are  in  good  taste,  and 
he  must  be  hard  to  please  who  cannot  find  something 
to  his  liking  among  these  beautiful  productions. 

An  Elephantine  Building. 

The  engraving  shows  a curious  building  which  has 
been  erected  on  Coney  Island,  United  States,  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Kirby,  as  a concert-room  and  observatory.  It 
is  constructed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  sheet  tin. 
The  total  length  from  trunk  to  back  is  1 50  feet ; the 
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troUed  by  raising  and.  depressing  a 
ring  in  the  plate ; while  the  tooth  of 
the  fastener  for  the  upper  sash  slides 
backward  and  forward  by  turning  a 
sort  of  button  sunk  in  the  plate. 
This  appliance  is  simple  in  construe* 
tion,  and  affords  a secure  hold  for 
the  sashes,  either  of  which,  having 
an  independent  fastening,  can  remain 
open  for  ventilation  at  any  height, 
and  is  not  accessible  from  the  out- 
side. 


ric.  I. 

platform  of  the  howdah  is  88  feet  above  the  ground ; 
and  the  total  height  of  the  crescent  on  the  flag-pole  is 
150  feet.  The  height  from  ground  to  body  underneath 
is  24  feet,  so  that  even  a “Jumbo**  living  elephant 
could  walk  easily  underneath.  The  legs  are  18  feet  in 
diameter,  and  circular  stairs  pass  up  the  hind  legs,  and 
so  on  to  the  howdah.  The  rooms  are  named  according 
to  their  locality  in  the  body,  thus  : “ stomach-room,** 


A New  Pocket  Pencil-case. 

A new  pencil-case,  which  by  simple 
pressure  at  one  end  will  both  open 
and  close,  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced by  a well  - known  patentee. 
Merely  pressing  the  end  of  the  banel 
opposite  to  the  lead  will  drive  the 
lead  out,  while  a lighter  pressure  on 
the  same  end  of  the  pencil  is  all  that  is  required  to 
withdraw  the  lead  again.  A somewhat  similar  action 
to  this  is  that  of  another  new  pencil  made  by  the 
same  Arm,  one  pressure  on  the  end  of  which  moves 
the  lead  in  its  holder,  just  sufficiently  for  use,  so  that 
no  time  is  wasted  in  adjusting  the  point. 


A Rick  Screw. 

The  figure  illustrates  a spiral  screw  which  has  been 
introduced  for  fastening  galvanised  iron  corrugated 
sheets  to  hay  and  corn  ricks,  in 
order  to  roof  them : a plan  which 
is  now  in  use.  The  screw  is 
applied  by  punching  a hole  in 
the  iron  sheet,  inserting  the 
screw,  and  turning  it  home.  The 
grooved  washer  on  the  screw 
firmly  fixes  down  the  sheet,  and 
prevents  rain-water  entering  by 
the  hole.  One  hundredweight 
of  the  sheets  covers  from  78  to 
100  square  feet  of  ricking. 


FIG.  S. 

“ brain-room,**  and  so  on.  There  are  34  rooms  in  all, 
including  the  main  hall,  which  is  80  feet  long.  It  is 
adapted  for  concerts.  Altogether,  the  colossus,  which 
is  strongly  built,  weighs  100,000  tons. 

A New  Window-Sash  Fastener. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  improved  kind 
of  window. sash  fastener,  which  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
mention  in  these  pages.  It  is  based  on  an  applica- 
tion of  the  rack-and-tooth  principle,  and  its  method 
of  working  is  therefore  simple  enough.  The  rack,  ol 
malleable  iron,  is  let  into  the  head  of  the  window-frame, 
and  the  tooth-plate  is  Axed  in  the  sash-frame.  There 
is  a diflferent  fastener  for  each  sash  ; the  tooth  in  that 
for  the  lower  sash  is  actuated  by  a spring,  which  is  con- 


Another  Pocket  Ambulance. 

To  provide  a ready  and  efAcient  means  of  dealing 
with  those  wounds  which,  only  too  often,  owe  much  of 
their  danger  to  their  not  being  immediately  attended 
to,  a Birmingham  Arm  has  recently  patented  a small 
pocket  ambulance.  It  consists  of  a little  metal  case, 

3j-in.  in  length,  2|-in.  in  width,  and  i-in.  in  depth,  and 
within  this  narrow  compass  are  neatly  packed  a com- 
press for  stanching  blood,  an  isinglass  plaster,  eight 
feet  of  antiseptic  bandages,  a roll  of  tape  for  tightly 
binding  a bleeding  limb  to  stop  the  flow,  a small  bottle 
of  ammonia  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  venomous 
bites,  a sheet  of  waxed  silk,  and  some  safety  and  surgi* 
cal  pins  for  securing  bandages.  If  persons  holding  the 
ceitiAcatc  of  the  Order  of  St  John  would  only  remem- 
ber to  carry  such  a case  as  this  about  with  them  on 
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tion  of  the  flow.  Fig.  2 shows  the  interior  of  the 
turbine^house,  with  the  turbine,  T,  and  the  dynamo, 
which  is  driven  from  the  turbine  by  a countershaft  and 
belting,  S.  The  stream  is  three-quarters  of  a mile  from 
the  house,  and  the  electric  current  is  conveyed  to  the 
Utter  by  wires. 

The  lamps 
have  also  been 
supplied  from 
the  dynamo 
direct,  but  the 
accu  mulators 
are  ordinarily 
used  as  regu- 
lators, and  as 
very  useful 
things  to  have 
as  reser\'oirs 
of  electricity. 

T*he  stream 
which  works 
the  dynamo  ** 

also  supplies  the  house  with  water  through  a 4-inch 
iron  pipe,  which  is  used  as  a return  wire,  thus  re- 
ducing the  initial  cost  of  the  installation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Sir  S.  P.  Grant's  example  may  be  followed 
by  other  Highland  proprietors. 


Electricity  from  Running  Streams. 

Running  streams  are  common  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  and  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  And  that  some  of  them 
are  likeiy  to  be  used  for  driving  dynamos  to  light 
residences  by  electricity,  or  to  work  small  do- 
mestic machines.  Sir  S.  P.  Grant,  of  Rothic- 
murchus,  on  the  river  Spey,  has  introduced  eighty 
Swan  lamps  into  his  house,  and  lights  them  by  an 
electric  current  derived  from  a Phoenix  d>mamo, 
which  is  driven  by  a turbine  made  by  a well-known 

maker.  The 
current  is  Arst 
sent  into  twenty- 
Avc  accumula- 
tors. from  which 
it  is  drawn  to 
feed  the  lamps. 
Fig.  I shows 
how  the  water 
power  is  ob- 
tained from  the  stream  by  a mill-race,  which  gives 
the  necessary  head  of  water,  and  on  which  the  tur- 
bine-house is  situated.  The  arrows  show  the  direc- 


A  New  Magic  Lantern. 

A new  magic  lantern,  which  bums  mineral  oil,  or 
can  be  Atted  with  the  lime-light  without  alteration,  has 
been  brought  out  by  a leading  optician.  It  has  4-inch 
compound  condensers,  a brass  stage  and  sliding  front, 
a portrait  lens  with  rack  adjustment,  and  a four-wick 
lamp.  Altogether,  the  new  lantern  is  very  convenient 
and  compact 

Photographing  the  Retina. 

The  retina  of  the  living  eye  has  been  photographed 
by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Jackman,  using  an  extra- 
sensitive gelatine  plate.  The  plate  was  exposed  to  the 
eye  by  gaslight  for  twenty  minutes,  owing  to  the  non- 
actinic  colour  of  the  retina.  The  picture  shows  the 
veining  of  the  eye  and  also  the  edge  of  the  **  blind 
spot*’  Such  eye-photographs  maybe  useful  in  surgery. 


every  occasion,  no  doubt  numbers  of  casualties  that 
would  otherwise  be  called  serious,  would  be  kept 
within  the  range  of  the  “trifling  hurts.” 


A Domestic  Transit  Instrument. 


Mr.  Latimer  Clark  has  devised  a convenient  transit 
instrument  with  accompanying  tables,  whereby  a pri- 
vate individual  can  correct  his  clocks  and  watches 
with  very  little  trouble.  Two  forms  of  the  instrument 
are  made,  one  for  use 
from  a window,  and 
the  other  standing  on 
its  own  legs.  We  illus- 
trate that  which  can  be 
used  from  a window'. 

In  taking  a transit  it 
is  necessary  to  pick  out 
from  the  tables  a star 
which  passes  the  me- 
ridian or  north  and 
south  line  at  a conve- 
nient time.  The  tele- 
scope is  then  set  to 
the  altitude  of  the  star,  and  a watch  kept  until  it 
passes  the  Aeld  of  view*.  The  instant  it  traverses  the 
centre  cross-hair  of  the  telescopic  Aeld  the  time  is 
noted,  and  when  the  necessary  corrections  have 
been  made  according  to  instructions,  it  is  seen 
how  much  the  clock  or  watch  is  fast  or  slow. 

The  corrections  are  for  turning  sidereal  into 
Greenwich  time.  The  yearly  tables  issued  by 
Mr.  Clark  enable  the  observer  to  do  this  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble,  and  a knowledge  of  the 
n.tmcs  of  the  stars  or  their  positions  in  the 
heavens  is  not  called  for. 
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A New  War> Vessel. 

A Scotch  shipbuilder  has  submitted  to  the  Admi- 
ralty the  plans  of  a novel  war -vessel  intended  for 
the  defence  of  the  Clyde  and  other  estuaries.  The 
vessel  is  1 50  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  is  divided 
into  32  watertight  compartments  by  bulk-heads;  the 
bottom  of  the  hull  describes  a segment  of  a circle, 
allowing  the  vessel  to  turn  on  her  axis : and  above 
the  water  • line  she  has  a steel  belt  two  feet  thick 
and  sloping  up  and  down,  so  that  a shot  striking  the 
apex  of  the  belt  would  be  shattered,  or  would  glance 
off  if  it  struck  the  slopes.  Her  armament  consists 
of  two  powerful  guns,  one  placed  fore  and  the  other 
aft  The  funnel  is  made  on  a telescopic  principle, 
and  on  deck  when  in  action  there  would  be  nothing 
on  which  a shot  could  take  effect,  except  the  guns. 


Detaching  Runaway  Horses. 

An  ingenious  correspondent  has  devised  the  follow- 
ing plan  for  slipping  runaway  horses  from  a carriage, 
and  thus  averting  a catastrophe.  The  hgurcs  illus* 
trate  his  method.  Fig.  i showing  the  carriage  and  a 
handle,  a,  which,  on  being  turned,  detaches  the  run- 
aways. When  the  handle  is  turned  it  moves  the 
wheel  6 (Fig.  3),  which  in  turn  moves  c,  and  libe- 
rates the  iron  piece  I),  thus  allowing  the  connecting 
link  of  the  traces  E to  slip  through  and  leave  the  car- 
riage behind.  The  plan  seems  well  worthy  of  a trial. 


Mosaic  Glass. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition  was 
conferred  on  the  patentees  of  a new  form  of  decorative 
glass-work,  which  is  very  suitable  for  use  in  windows 
and  doors  of  private  houses,  where,  from  the  sire  of  its 
constituent  parts,  it  is  more  convenient  than  the  ordi- 
nary stained  glass,  with  its  larger  pieces  of  glass  and 
thicker  leads.  In  the  new  process  the  design  is  traced 
on  paper,  and  the  requisite  pieces  of  glass  to  form  the 
pattern  are  then  carefully  laid  upon  it  as  closely  to- 
gether as  possible,  the  interstices  being  filled  with 
molten  lead,  which  in  the  process  of  cooling  adheres 
to  the  glass.  The  small  size  into  w’hich  the  glass 
may  be  cut  makes  it  possible  to  execute  far  more 
elaborate  designs  by  this  process  than  vrert  at  all 


practicable  under  the  old  one  within  the  space  ordi* 
narily  to  be  found  in  the  window  or  door  of  a private 
house. 

Improved  Locks  and  Keys. 

Locks  made  by  an  American  manufacturing  com- 
pany are  now  being  very  largely  used  for  evcr>’  class 
of  Bttings  in  offices,  public  buildings,  and  domestic 
purposes  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  These  locks 
combine  great  neatness  of  appearance  and  finished 
workmanship  with  the  decided  advantage  of  extreme 
portability  of  the  ke>s,  and  additional  security  against 
their  being  opened  by  any  unauthorised  person.  The 
keys  of  these  “Yale”  locks,  as  they  are  called,  are 
corrugated,  and  no  two  of  them  are  alike,  $0  that 
it  is  impossible  to  open  a lock  with  any  but  Us  owm 
key.  The  corrugation  of  the  key,  too,  renders  the 
production  of  false  keys  a very  difficult  if  not  an  in- 
superable task.  The  keys  for  large  locks  — such  as 
street-door  latches— are  not  more  than  tw'o  inches  in 
length,  and  at  their  w'idest  part,  which  is  that  outside 
the  lock,  are  not  more  than  one  inch. 

An  Air  Propeller. 

The  air  propeller  which  we  illustrate  below  is 
designed  for  rapidly  moving  large  volumes  of  air  at 
low  pressure,  in  order  to  cool  and  ventilate  houses, 
factories,  mines,  and  tunnels,  or  for  dr>ing  purposes. 
The  number  of  applications  which  such  an  apparatus 
may  have  is  vcr>’  great,  especially  in  crowded  cities, 
and  in  tropical  or  in  wet  climates,  where  the  heat  of 
the  sun  has  either  to  be  tempered  or  assisted  by  the 
evaporation  of  air  currents.  The  fan  is  of  simple 
and  ingenious  construction,  as  will  be  seen  from  (he 
engraving ; and  it  can  be  driven  by  any  kind  of  pow'cr, 
manual,  steam,  or  electric.  The  power  required  is 
small,  and  the  inventor  claims  an  efficiency  of  at  least 
40  per  cent, 
over  what 
has  hitherto 
been  consi- 
dered tbebest 
large -volume 
fan.  Accord- 
ing to  the 
figures  given 
by  him,  this 
new  fan  de- 
livered 759 
cubic  feet 
per  minute, 
whereas  the 
best  work  of 
other  fans  is 

465  cubic  feet  per  minute.  One  of  the  propellers  was 
at  work  at  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington.  The  fans  are  made  of  any  size 
from  12  inches  in  diameter  upwards.  It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  ventilators  of  this  kind  were  more 
generally  used  in  flour -mills,  factories,  and  work- 
shops where  the  air  is  heavily  charged  with  dust  and 
effluvia. 
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The  Hell  Oate  Fuse. 

The  figure  illustrates  the  method  adopted  at  Hell 
Gate  to  fire  the  cartridges  and  explode  the  mine. 
Here  a represents  the  positive  wire  from  the  electric 
battery,  and  B is  the  negative 
wire,  resting  in  a tumbler,  which 
stands  in  a trough  of  mercury 
C,  into  which  A dips.  The  bat- 
tery circuit  is  therefore  inter* 
rupted  by  the  glass  tumbler  D. 
An  iron  rod  E rests  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tumbler,  and  runs 
to  an  exploder  of  fulminate  of 
mercury  C,  connected  by  wires  H i to  an  auxiliary 
electric  battery.  Now  the  current  from  this  battery 
fires  the  exploder,  which  thus  breaks  the  tumbler 
and  allows  the  wire  B to  fall  into  the  mercury, 
thereby  completing  the  circuit  of  the  main  bat-  \ ^ 

tcry,  and  firing  the  dynamite  forming  the  mine.  ^ . 


A Magnetic  Umbrella. 

During  a recent  trip  of  the  steamer  Princess 
Beatrice  between  Larne  and  Stranraer,  the  man  at  the 
wheel  observed  a curious  disturbance  of  the  compass 
needle,  which  w'as  afterwards  traced  to  the  magnetic 
influence  of  an  umbrella  carried  by  one  of  the  passen- 
gers. The  deviation  was  so  serious  that  the  steersman 
reported  to  the  mate  that  he  could  not  keep  the  vessel 
to  her  course.  The  matter  is,  therefore,  one  worthy 
of  scientific  investigation.  Umbrellas  with  steel  ribs 
are  liable  in  these  days  of  powerful  dynantos  and 
electric  lights  to  become  magnetised  without  the 
owner  knowing  it ; and  a magnetic  umbrella  may,  as 
the  case  appears  to  prove,  have  a disturbing  effect  on 
a ship's  compass  in  proximity  to  it.  It  follows  that 
some  care  may  have  to  be  exercised  in  the  carrying  of 
umbrellas  on  board  steamers,  unless  they  have  been 
tested  and  found  to  be  non-magnetic.  We  may  also 
add  that  an  electrician  recently  found  that  the  iron 
wire  placed  round  the  rim  of  his  hat  to  strengthen  it, 
had  a disturbing  effect  on  the  indications  of  a gal- 
vanometer of  low  magnetic  influence  with  which  he 
was  making  some  electric  measurements. 


oozes  out  and  impregnates  the  water.  The  device 
is  especially  useful  in  disinfecting  the  water  of  cis- 
terns, flushing  tanks,  and  water-waste  preventers. 
The  figure  shows  how  it  is  applied,  D being  the  porous 
vessel  hung  from  the  chain. 

New  Bronchitis  Kettle. 

Those  who  suffer  from  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  any 
of  the  other  chest  or  throat  affections  to  which  the 
changeable  English  climate  makes  them  liable,  will  be 
glad  to  bear  of  a new  kind  of  kettle  which  has  been 
devised  for  use  in  the  sick-room.  The  accompanying 
woodcut  renders  description  almost  unnecessary*,  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  what  are  the  salient 
features  of  this  appliance.  The  vessel  is  made  of  tin, 


and  at  the  top 
where  the  spout 
emerges  is  fitted 
a retaining 
cliambcr,  A,  in 
which  herbs, 
soothing  mix- 
tures, and  the  like  are  placed,  flannel  or  cotton  wool 
being  used  when  these  are  of  a liquid  nature.  The 
spout  proper  rises  out  of  the  retainer,  and  an  extra 
length  of  pipe  may,  if  necessary,  be  added  at  the 
joint  B.  The  spout  is  also  provided  with  a rose,  C, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  found  a valuable  adjunct  for 
securing  the  diflfiision  of  the  vapour.  If  a Are  is  not 
available  for  immediate  use,  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp 
can  be  employed.  This  kettle  seems  to  be  a useful 
and  simple  apparatus. 


A Porous  Disinfector. 

Disinfectors  bought  in  tins  and  bottles  are  some- 
times apt  to  be  wasted,  and  the  new  porous  form  is 

certainly 
more  conve- 
nient. It 
consists  of 
a porous 
vessel  con- 
taining the 
disinfectant 
(permangan- 
ate of  potash 
for  example), 
and  this  is 

suspended  in  the  water.  In  a short  time  the  water 
decomposes  a quantity  of  the  cry'stals,  and  the  liquid 


MUSICAL  PRIZE. 

"WHEN  MARTENS  FOLLOW  SPRING: 

Of  the  many  Compositions  sent  in  for  this  Prize, 
there  were  three  which  possessed  signal  Merits  and 
the  judges  had  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  of  the  selected  three  should  have  the  award. 
Looking,  howeveTf  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Competiliony  it  was  fnally  decided  that  the  Prist 
should  be  awarded  to 

Dr.  T.  R.  G.  ]ozty  Dublin  ; 

Honourable  Mention  being  accorded  to 

Mr.  C.  H.  H.  SlPPEU  Reading. 

Mr.  A E.  Fisher,  Toronto,  Canada. 

IVe  hope  to  publish  Dr.  fosl's  setting  in  an  early 
number. 
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OUR  HANDWRITING  COMPETITION. 

RITES  badly,  does  Office  authorities  upon  this  point.  From  this  cause, 

he?  Oh,  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  letters  are  posted  annually 

doesn't  matter  ; with  the  signature  of  the  intended  recipient  cut  out 

Uve  generally  and  pasted  on  the  envelope  ! What  ordinary  persons 

found  that  boys  cannot  make  out,  let  the  Post  Office  people  take  in 

who  could  write  hand  ; and,  strange  to  say,  they  generally  manage  to 

well  were  very  solve  the  riddle.  Yet  surely  such  a state  of  things 

little  good  at  any*  should  not  be  possible  amongst  a nation  which  prides 

thing  else.”  itself  upon  placing  a good  sound  education  within  the 

So  spoke  the  reach  of  even  the  lowest  of  the  masses, 

head  master  of  a Taking  all  the  facts  of  the  case  into  consideration, 
large  public  then,  it  has  been  decided  to  arrange  a competition 

school,  when  dis-  amongst  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  with  a view  to 

cussing  the  pen-  encourage  beauty  and  legibility  in  handwriting,  without 

mansbip  of  a fa*  of  necessity  sacrificing  those  distinguishing  charac- 

vouriie  pupil,  who  teristics  which  often  carry  with  them  so  great  a charm, 

was  a prodigy  in  The  Editor  has  therefore  determined  to  offer  two 


the  matter  of  Latin  verses  and  Greek  roots,  but  whose 
writing  w'ould  have  been  unworthy  of  a small  boy  in  a 
preparatory  school.  What  with  letters  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  some'  sloping  to  the  right,  some  tumbling 
over  one  another  to  the  left  — his  exercises  looked 
very  much  as  though  a spider  had  coniri%'ed  to  fall  into 
the  ink-pot,  and  then  crawled  over  a sheet  of  paper 
until  he  had  got  rid  of  the  ink  that  covered  his  body 
and  legs.  And  with  the  head  master’s  dictum  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  carelessness,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
matters  did  not  improve  as  the  boy  passed  from  school 
to  college,  from  college  to  professional  life.  He  had 
been  taught  to  consider  bad  writing  a sign  of  genius, 
and  the  result  was.  he  wrote  plenty  of  clever  letters 
and  essays  which  no  one  but  himself  could  decipher. 

And  is  not  this  typical  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  cases  at  the  present  day  ? Partly  because  hand- 
writing is  not  t.iught  so  carefully  and  industriously  as 
in  bygone  times,  partly  because  of  the  headlong  speed 
which  characterises  most  of  our  daily  transactions, 
whether  in  private  or  public  life,  there  seems  to  be 
some  fear  lest  penmanship  may  become  almost  as 
much  a lost  art  as  letter-writing.  Our  ancestors,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  frenzied  rush  of  our  nineteenth- 


prizes  in  books — the  hrst  of  two  guineas,  the  second 
of  one  guinea — in  each  of  the  following  classes 

t.  Ladieft'  Haadwriting  (any 

a Official  or  Civil  Service  Handwriting  (l»cludmg  Bu^ineu  Letter- 
hai>d). 

3.  Bxuincis  Handwriting  (Copper-plate,  for  Bookkeeping,  ftc). 

4.  Chamctcfutic  Handwriiing  (any  style  of  writing,  uniung  beamy 

of  form  with  dUtiociive  character). 

These  competitions  are  open  to  all  readers  of  the 
Magazine,  the  first  being  of  course  restricted  to  ladies, 
while  the  others  are  open  to  candidates  of  either  sex. 

In  each  of  the  Classes  i,  2,  and  4,  for  any  one  or  more 
of  which  the  candidate  may  enter,  the  following  letter 
should  be  written ; — 

\Full  Address  and  Da/e.] 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a specimen 
of  my  handwriting  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  you  in  Class  \here  give  the  number  0/  thedass^  and 
particulars  of  the  competition  as  above].  I car.  hardly 
hope  to  be  successful,  but.  as  the  old  proverb  says, 
“Nothing  venture,  nothing  win;”  so  1 take  my 
chance. 

I am,  dear  Sir. 

Faithfully  yours, 


century  life,  regarded  correspondence  as  a serious 
matter  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken  ; but  then  what 
marvels  of  composition  and  caligraphy  many  of  their 
letters  were ! 

It  may  be,  nay,  it  probably  is,  impossible  to  do 
much  to  restore  the  old  art  of  letter-writing.  Every  one 
who  writes  well  or  even  respectably  nowadays  expects 
to  publish  his  lucubrations.  But  surely  the  handicraft 
of  writing,  the  art  of  penmanship,  need  not  be  lost  ! 

How  often  docs  it  happen  that  a letter  is  received 
from  a correspondent,  the  very'  signature  of  which  is 
not  decipherable  ? Seek  for  information  from  the  Post 


The  Editor. 

“ Cassell's  Family  Magazine.” 

In  Class  3,  an  extract  from  an  account  should  be 
for^varded,  limited  to  half  a page  of  foolscap  It  may 
be  either  an  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  or  copies  of 
entries  from  a ledger  or  cash-book.  All  the  ruling 
for  columns,  &c.,  must  be  done  by  the  competitor. 

All  specimens  of  handwriting,  properly  guaranteed 
by  a magistrate,  minister  of  religion,  or  other  person 
of  responsible  position,  should  reach  the  Editor  on 
or  before  the  31st  of  March,  1S86. 
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A WILFUL  YOUNG  WOMAN. 


By  the  Author  of  “Who  U SylTia?"  “A  Bustle  Maid,"  “My  Namesake  Maijorie,"  *c.  Ac. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

IN  THE  DOMESTIC  CAMK 


^OLLOWI  NG 
his  letter  in 
due  course,  the 
major  arrived  at 
the  Dale  on  what 
he  termed  his  re* 
connoitring  cxp«' 
dition,  and  being  in  most 
matters  appertaining  to 
the  opposite  sex  no  more 
than  what  his  son,  with 
the  advanced  wisdom  of 
a younger  generation, 
would  have  called  **  an 
amiable  old  muddle- 
head,”  he  failed  at  first 
to  discover  where  lay  the 
pressing  need  to  alter  the 
household  by  marrying 
or  any  other  change. 

But  that  was  only  in  the  earliest  hours  of  his  recep- 
tion, at  the  very  onset,  when  Mrs.  Alwyn  was  all 
graciousness,  tempered  with  a slightly  nervous  anxiety 
as  to  how  her  overtures  would  be  received  and  would 
prosper  ; when  Leonora  was  posing  as  just  a slightly 
lU-ttscd  damsel,  much  tried,  but  far  too  truly  sweet  to 
tarn  ill-tempered  on  any  provocation  whatever ; and 
when  Sydney  lingered  more  than  ever  in  the  back- 
ground, with  a proud  and  withal  sad  reserve,  begotten 
of  her  motber^s  injunction  just  as  their  guest  was 
coining— -**  Remember  Major  Villicrs  is  no  relation 
of  yours,  my  dear.  He  is  a kind-hearted  ntan^  and 
would  very  likely  be  inclined  to  make  no  difference 
between  you  and  Leonora ; but  recollect  he  is  her, 
lather’s  brother,  not  yours.”  ' 

A very  few  days,  however,  under  the  same  roof 
somewhat  lowered  this  stilted  style  of  intercourse.  In 
that  time  Major  Viliiers  took  observations  very  diplo- 
maiicalty  ; made  mental  note  of  a bright,  eager-eyed 
intelligence  that  never  missed  a single  point  in  the  old 
campaign  stories  he  delighted  in  telling,  though  his 
own  j-ouDg  relative,  pleating  her  pretty  fineries,  or 
twisting  her  many  rings  about,  would  put  in  her  **  how 
horrids  ! “ or  “ how  charmings  ! ” at  exaspcratingly 
wrong  intervals  ; brought  to  bear  upon  the  case  a 
theory  of  his  own  concerning  the  impossibility  of  per- 
fca  amity  existing  between  Celt  and  Saxon,  setting 
Sydney  down  as  the  type  of  one,  Leonora  of  the  oihcr, 
and  secretly  bestowing  his  preference  on  the  first ; 
and  decided  to  his  own  complete  satisfaction  that  the 
assumed  clement  of  discord  in  this  household  would 
become  a tuneful  enough  key-note  in  that  other  new 
home  he  had  set  his  mind  on  rearing. 

At  which  point  he  offered  to  Mrs.  Alwyn  the 


opinion  she  had  been  awaiting  with  profound  im- 
patience. 

They  were  sitting,  these  two,  discussing  afternoon 
tea  under  the  shade  of  a splendid  lime  upon  the  square 
of  lawn  which,  bordered  by  a tall  hctlge  of  jew,  parted 
the  Dale  from  the  dusty  high  road.  With  judicial 
gravity,  and  a silence  betokening  someiliing  im- 
{lortant  at  hand,  the  major  had  stirred  his  beverage, 
melted  an  extra  lump  of  sugar,  w'atched  the  small 
seething  collection  of  bubbles  thereupon  gather  and 
disperse,  and  imbibed  the  contents  of  his  cup  ; after 
which,  setting  it  down,  folding  his  arms,  and  crossing 
his  legs,  he  said  very  deliberately — for  luisty  speech  or 
manner  would,  he  conceived,  be  derogatory  to  Rupert 
and  himself — 

“Well,  Helen,  do  you  know,  on  the  whole,  I’m 
inclined  to  think  that  arrangement  you  mentioned  in 
your  letter  to  me  a very  sensible  one.  Taking  one 
thing  with  another,  I might  almost  say  a desirable 
one.  If  the  young  folks  find  it  to  their  mind,  1 really 
may  as  well  say  at  once  1 sha'n’l  stand  in  their  way.® 

Mrs.  Alwyn  felt  as  though,  this  first  step  gained,  the 
rest  would  surely  follow  in  its  train.  With  a smile 
intended  to  convey  the  gratification  of  a mother  and 
the  gratitude  of  a sister-in-law,  she  answered — 

“ Now,  how  very  good  that  is  of  you,  Alfred ! But  1 
knew  that,  though  even  you  cannot  tell  the  wear  and 
tear  of  nerves  brought  about  by  constantly  dwelling 
on  tw'o  daughters*  futures,  yet  I was  sure  you  would 
enter  into  my  cares.  I was  positive  you  would  see  no 
indiscretion  in  my  writing  as  I did ; that  you  would 
help  me  if  you  could.  Thank  you,”  laying  her  hand 
effusively  upon  his  arm.  “ Oh,  thank  you  so  very 
much  ! ” 

“Well,  there,”  said  the  gallant  major,  scarcely  at 
ease  under  such  a gush  of  affectionate  eloquence  ; 
“ let’s  wait  and  see  what  you  have  to  be  thankful  for 
first.  You  must  bear  in  mind  I can’t  force  Rupert’s 
inclinations  any  more  than  you  can  force  Miss 
Sydney’s.” 

“And  that  would  be  quite  impossible!”  put  in  Miss 
Sydney’s  mother,  with  emphasis. 

“And  right  enough  it  should  be  so,  I’ve  no  doubt,” 
returned  the  old  officer.  “I’ve  often  heard  that  any 
halter’s  sure  to  hurt  if  you  don’t  slip  your  head  through 
of  your  own  free  will.  Still,  I must  say  fairly  that  1 
like  this  youngest  girl  of  yours  well  enough  To  wish 
for  her  for  Rupert.  Perhaps,  as  Tve  told  you  this  with- 
out mincing  matters,  you  won’t  mind  explaining  how  it 
is  that  she  gets  over  the  traces  here  at  home?  How 
she  and  Leonora  contrive  to  fall  out  ? Forewarned, 
forearmed.  Eh?  She  doesn’t  look  to  me  an  un- 
manageable lass.® 

“Unmanageable!  oh,  dear,  no!”  answered  Mrs. 
Ahvyn  hastily — that  term  repealed  might  scare  Mr. 
Rupert.  “Pray,  don’t  think  1 ever  intended  to  convey 
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such  a thing.  She  is  simply  the  complete  opposite 
of  Leonora  and  myself.  *lo  put  it  as  briefly  and 
expressively  as  possible,  a thorough  Alwyn.  All  our 
di^ercnces,  all  our  diflhcuUies  lie  in  that.  Nothing 
short  of  living  with  us  would  open  your  eyes  to  what 
that  means.  But,  of  course,  1 naturally  strive  after 
Sydney’s  happiness,  and  1 confess  1 see  it  most 
directly,  must  clearly,  in  a suitable  marri.'ige.” 

“And  you're  not  anxious  to  make  Miss  Leonora 
happy  in  the  same  way?”  said  the  major  bluntly,  but 
a trifle  puzzled.  The  same  end  attained  by  the 
absence  of  either  daughter,  he  couldn’t  understand 
why  seniority  should  not  have  priority  in  matrimonial 
honours.  “ There’s  no  question  about  my  niece  being 
uncommonly  handsome.  You  don't  intend  her  for  an 
old  maid,  do  you?*’ 

The  gentleman  was  nearer  the  root  of  the  matter 
than  he  suspected.  Mrs.  -Alwyn  coloured  and  mounted 
her  gold  eye-glasses,  as  she  had  a trick  of  always  doing 
if  confused. 

“ An  old  maid  I Oh,  dear,  no  I ” she  returned,  look- 
ing down  and  flicking  bits  of  lime-blossom  off  her 
skirts.  “ There  is  no  likelihood  of  (hat,  indeed. 
Leonora  has  had  more  than  one  offer  from— or — well, 
as  she  declined  them,  1 need  not  say  from  whom.” 
Thus  the  lady  sailed  away  from  explanation  of  these 
suitors’  ineligibility.  “ And  now,”  lowering  her  voice 
as  Leonora  appeared  in  the  distance,  “just  at  this 
time  there  appears  a great  probability  of  her  having  a 
proposal  which  1 think  would  fulfil  my  best  expecta- 
tions for  her.  You  have  heard  me  mention  the 
Comynghams?” 

“What,  the  people  at  Oaklcigh  Place?  The  carl’s 
family  you  were  speaking  alx)ut  yesterday  ? You 
surely  don’t  mean  my  niece  is  goit\g  to  marry  one  of 
them  ?” 

“ Gently,  my  dear  major.  We  must  not  speak,  or 
even  think  positively  about  it.  Only  1 felt  1 must 
admit  you  to  my  confidence  thus  far.  It’s  the  second 
son:  the  Honourable  Edward  Duvesne— Honour- 
able and  Reverend,  for  he  is  Rector  of  Oaklcigh 
too.  It’s  the  family  living — eight  hundred  a year. 
So  no  doubt  he  was  put  in  the  Church  on  purpose  to 
get  it.” 

'*  I shouldn’t  have  thought  an  earl's  second  son 
would  have  needed  that,”  commented  the  major. 
“ I thought  the  Comynghams  were  a wealthy  family.” 

“ Arc,  but  not  were,”  explained  Mrs,  Alwyn.  “ This 
carl  has  only  just  got  the  title,  you  know.  The  late 
one  was  his  cousin,  and  was  expected  to  marry  some 
day,  quite  up  to  the  time  of  his  sudden  death.  So 
these  people — they  used  simply  to  be  the  Uuvesnes, 
‘Mr.  and  Mrs.,’  not  even  honourable— were  really, 
considering  their  birth,  not  at  all  rich,  and  were  glad 
enough  to  secure  eight  hundred  a year  for  their  son. 
The  old  rector  died  just  after  the  late  c.-irl,  most  con- 
veniently, and  Edw'ard  Duvesne  read  himself  in  at 
Oaklcigh  a few  Sundays  before  his  father  came  down 
to  the  place  last  spring.” 

“ And  you  say  this  gentleman  is  making  up  to 
Leonora?** 

“He  certainly  seems  very  much  attracted.  Wc 


have  attended  his  little  church  lately — Leonora  and  I. 
Sydney  always  flnds  something  to  keep  her  to  this 
place.  Oakieigh  is  less  than  a mile  off,  the  quaintest 
little  place,  and  so  cumfortable  : not  half  so  draughty 
as  our  larger,  rambling  building,  where  I get  neuralgia 
dreadfully.  Mr.  Duvesne  sent  us  hymn-books  by  the 
clerk.  He  has  called  on  us  two  or  tlirce  times,  and 
often  walks  half  way  home  by  Leonor^  Of  course.  I 
have  called  at  the  Place,  and  the  countess  has  left 
cards  here.  If  nothing — if  no  one  interferes,  I believe 
it  will  end  in  my  dear  child  entering  the  Comynghain 
circle.  1 think  that  would  be  a marriage  we  should 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  her  and  ourselves 
on.  Lord  Comyngham  is  the  seventh  carl,  and  his 
eldest  son  is  single  yet.” 

Mrs.  Alwyn  dropped  her  glasses  and  drew  up  her 
still  handsome  flgurc,  all  her  passion  for  position, 
once  so  grievously  humiliated,  ringing  out  in  her  last 
words  : such  a dazzling  vista  opening  out  for  her 
beautiful  daughter,  no  wonder  she  undertook  to  rough- 
hew  from  the  path  any  obstacle  between  her  and  the 
brilliant  goal 

Brilliant,  indeed  ! To  the  major  it  seemed  rather 
impossibly  so  ; but  it  was  not  his  place  to  damp  her 
by  doubts,  so  threading  his  way  back  through  these 
enchanting  prospects  to  (he  point  whence  he  had 
started,  he  rather  provoked  his  sister-in-law  by  asking 
calmly— 

“ Will  you  excuse  me  for  being  very  stupid,  but  for 
the  life  of  me  I can’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t  settle  off 
Ixonora  and  her  ‘honourable  and  reverend'  before 
troubling  yourself  about  little  Sydney.  She  doesn’t 
interfere  with  the  illustrious  suitor,  does  she?” 

Mrs.  Alwyn  bit  her  lip  and  tapped  her  foot  on  the 
grass  impatiently.  These  elderly  men  were  fright- 
fully dense — what  the  natives  of  St.  Clair's  would 
call  pig-hcaded! 

To  admit  Leonora  the  least  fraction  jealous  was  not 
to  be  thought  of ; so,  with  the  self-abnegation  demanded 
occasionally  of  maternal  schemers,  she  took  the  weak 
point  over  as  a private  grievance  and  answered  ac- 
cordingly— 

Of  course,  Sydney  doesn’t  wish  to  interfere,  I 
quite  acquit  her  of  any  such  design.  But  you  can  see 
slie  is  liable  to  be  present  whenever  this  gentleman 
calls.  Is  apt  to  be  put  forward  by  injudicious  friends 
of  her  own,  as  she  was  only  the  other  day  by  those 
people  named  Dacie,  and  the  rector,  at  a sort  of 
village  feast  1 can  tell  you  how  presently.  And, 
excuse  me  for  saying  it,  dear  Major  Villicrs,  but 
a woman  like  myself,  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world, 
knows  how  soon  a man’s  fancy  is  distracted,  what 
trifles  sometimes  upset  the  chance  of  lifelong  happi- 
ness. I felt  I should  never  forgive  myself  if  I didn't 
smooth  our  Leonora’s  way  as  much  as  possible,  and 
1 felt,  too,  that  1 was  more  than  justifled  when  at  the 
same  lime  I was  doing  my  best  to  promote  Sydney’s 
welfare.  Oh  1 I’m  afraid  this  all  seems  very  perplex- 
ing  to  you,  a man  ; but  I do  hope  you  believe  and 
trust  me  to  be  doing  my  best  as— a mother,” 

It  uuts  rather  perplexing,  certainly  ; but  while  the 
lady  was  explaining  and  counter-explaining  herself 
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oal  of  the  maze,  and  raiher  obviously  getting  her 
guiding  threads  into  confusion,  the  major  had  men- 
tally made  an  honest  short  cut,  and  reached  what 
happened  to  be  precisely  the  right  conclusion. 

“ Fact  is,”  he  thought,  “ she  makes  fish  of  one  and 
fowl  of  the  other,  as  old  Alister  would  have  said. 
That’s  about  the  long  and  short  of  it;”  and,  meta- 
phorically giving  himself  a pat  on  the  back  for  his 
acutnen  in  finding  this  out,  he  gut  up  to  close  the  con- 
ference with  a polite  speech. 

“ Oh,  > w,  yes  I Naturally  you  do  your  best  all  round, 
Helen,  and  certainly  I wish  both  your  young  folks 
good  luck.  And  I won't  quarrel  with  the  part  of  your 
plan  which  offers  one  of  them  to  my  boy.  Let  me 
see.  Rupert  is  pretty  well  tied  to  the  desk,  but  he’ll 
have  two  or  three  dear  days  in  August.  May  1 tell 
him  to  run  down  then  ? ” 

*•  Certainly  ! Before,  if  he  likes.  From  the  Saturday 
c^'ening  to  Monday  morning.  We  will  send  to  meet 
him,  and  have  him  driven  back  for  the  seven  o’clock 
train  from  Hemyngford.” 

“ ni  tell  him,  then,  and  you’ll  soon  have  him  over. 
Aod  I'm  not  to  give  a hint  of  what  he  comes  for  to 
my  dark-haired  friend  yonder?”  nodding  towards 
Sydney,  who  had  Just  entered  the  garden  from  the 
village. 

“ Not  for  a moment.  Not  a word,  please.” 

“ So  be  it  This  is  a pretty  place,  this  Dale,”  looking 
at  the  white-gabled  house,  ivy  up  the  front,  clematis 
over  the  porch,  panelled  doorway,  and  mullioncd  win- 
dows ; “ how  came  your  brother  to  own  it  ? It  looks  as 
though  it  should  belong  to  some  squire  of  these  parts 
rather  than  be  a loose  bit  of  property  to  a man  from 
another  county." 

“ It  was  once  one  of  the  Comyngham  residences,’* 
explained  Mrs.  Alw'yn;  “a  Duvesne  lived  here  for 
generations,  1 believe.  But  the  last  carl’s  grandfather 
lost  heavily  at  cards,  and  !Ve  been  told  that  the  Dale 
changed  hands  one  night  over  the  whist-table.  Then 
it  had  two  or  three  different  owners,  and  came  into 
the  market  when  William  was  living  at  St.  Edmund’s  ; 
and  so,  as  he  got  it  cheap,  he  bought  it.  You  know 
he  is  always  ready  for  a bargain  by  road,  river,  or 
rail.” 

“And  mostly  makes  a good  thing  of  it,  111  w'arrant,” 
said  the  m.-ijor;  “well,  it  came  in  handily  for  you. 
Suits  you  admirably.  It’s  lucky  Mr.  Russell  has  not 
been  tempted  by  a good  offer  to  sell  it  over  your  head, 
for  you  would  hardly  like  to  leave  it  now." 

“Not  under  present  circumstances,”  replied  Mrs. 
Alwyn,  with  a glance  at  Leonora  among  the  flower- 
beds ; ‘‘things  have  been  too  depressed  about  here  for 
William  to  sell  profitably.  But  Tve  made  him  an 
offer  for  the  Dale  myself,  and  hope  he’s  likely  to  close 
with  it  Of  course,  it  will  lessen  the  few  thousands 
I shall  have  left  to  live  on  when  Sydney  takes  her  own. 
Hut  I think  it  a desirable  investment  for  me  and 
IvConora”  Then,  after  about  two  seconds’  pause,  “'The 
Com>7)gham$,  I believe,  arcanxipus  for  it.” 

“And  you  mean  they  may  have  it  w'iih  the  young 
lady;  if  not,  go  without  it!  Well  devised,”  laughed 
the  major;  but  Mrs.  Alwyn,  vexed  with  herself  fo«r 


showing  her  cards  so  plainly  in  a boastful  moment, 
hurriedly  changed  the  subject. 

“Say  nothing  to  Sydney  of  her  little  fortune  at 
present,  please.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  till  she  is 
nearer  of  age — if  on  the  eve  of  marrying,  so  much  the 
better.  I have  thought  it  over,  and  I am  sure  this  is 
best  for  all  of  us,  Rupert  included." 

The  major  could  only  bow  acquiescence.  For  his 
own  part  he  would  have  preferred  the  girl  to  know 
her  pecuniary  value  before  he  sent  his  son  a-courting. 
But  women  ought  to  understand  each  other  best ; they 
had  a circumlocutory  way  of  going  to  w ork  over  trifles 
that  he  could  nut  pretend  to  understand,  and  there- 
fore had  best  not  interfere  with.  So,  contented,  on 
the  whole,  with  his  confabulation,  he  joined  the 
young  people,  while  Mrs.  Alwyn  with  a satisfied  smile 
went  in  to  dress  for  dinner. 

“ .Much  of  gardeners,  either  of  you  ?”  he  questioned, 
noticing,  as  he  neared  them,  the  delight  on  Sydney’s 
mobile  face  as  she  bent  over  a lovely  half-opened 
rose,  bent  till  it  met  her  check  in  what  seemed  a 
mutual  caress-““it’s  fine  exercise  for  those  who  like  it.” 

“Oh,  will  you  persuade  mamma  so  ?”  cried  Sydney. 
“ I think  it’s  work  that  people  in  the  country  ought  to 
be  allowed,  don’t  you,  Major  Villiers?  Somehow  one 
feels  the  better  for  the  very  touch  of  a flower,”  and 
again  she  stroked  the  exquisite  petals  which  she  had 
watched  day  by  day  from  their  first  unfurling. 

“.And  are  you  of  the  same  way  of  thinking?”  the 
major  asked  his  niece,  who  answered,  gracefully 
sheltering  her  face  from  the  sun’s  slanting  rays  with  a 
big  straw  fan — 

“ Oh,  yes,  I constantly  feel  a great  deal  the  better 
for  them,  uncle,  especially  when  they  match  one’s 
dress  so  deliciously  as  this  darling  does ! " and  stoop- 
ing, her  taper  fingers  dexterously  broke  off  the  Lost 
lovely  “ I.a  France,”  and  transferred  it  to  the  folds 
of  lace  meandering  down  her  delicate  pink  robe. 

Sydney  almost  visibly  winced,  crimsoned,  and  with- 
out a word  turned  off  to  the  house.  Leonora  looked 
after  her  with  an  amused  smile,  and  a little  shrug. 

“ Now  I suppose  this  was  one  of  her  pets,  so  I’ve 
offended  her,”  she  exclaimed.  “ She  is  so  odd.  1 do 
wish  Sydney  could  be  more  like  us  ! ” 

The  same  song  her  mother  sings,”  thought  the 
major,  and,  whether  by  accident  or  by  design  of  Mrs. 
Alwyn  to  demonstrate  the  difficulties  she  had  com- 
plained of,  he  heard  during  the  next  few  days  a great 
deal  more  in  the  same  strain. 

“ May  I appeal  to  you,  dear  Major  Villiers,”  begged 
his  hostess,  when  he  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table 
next  morning,  “as  quite  one  of  ourselves,  will  you 
say  whether  her  sisters  wishes,  or  I may  add  the 
wants  of  the  household,  or  an  engagement  of  her  own 
making,  a fulfilment  of  her  own  whim,  should  take 
precedence  with  Sydney  ? Perhaps  she  will  pay  your 
verdict  the  compliment  of  attending  to  it” 

“ Well,  all  depends  on  what  the  wish,  and  the  want, 
and  the  whim  may  be,”  returned  the  major,  rubbing 
his  hands  and  endeavouring  to  give  the  matter  a 
jocular  turn  with  a genial  “good  morning"  all  round. 
“ Details,  if  you  please,  ladies ! ” 
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“Leonora  particularly  wants  something  from  Hem- 
yngford.  / ask  Sydney  to  drive  in  for  it.  prefers 
staying  at  home  to  practise  a so-called  singing  class 
at  the  school-house  at  noon.'* 

**  Well,  with  a little  accommodation  couldn't  all  be 
managed  ? ” said  the  major  (the  man  of  war  w*as  a 
most  thorough-going  man  of  peace).  “Couldn’t  the 
singing  class  be  put  off,  or  the  drive  take  place  in 
the  afternoon  ? One  or  the  other,  surely." 

“ I require  my  commission  executed  before  lun. 
cheon,”  said  Mrs.  Alwyn,  very  positively.  “ I should 
think  the  class  can  be  put  o^  if  Sydney  chooses.” 

“Mamma,"  said  the  girl,  speaking  as  if  distressed 
at  the  altercation  she  was  driven  to,  “you  know  Mr. 
Vaughan  fixed  noontime  ; it  is  too  late  for  me  to  alter 
it  if  1 wished." 

“Then  send  and  ask  Mary  Dacie  to  lake  it." 

“ Her  fatlier  is  not  so  well.  She  has  her  hands  so 
full.  I should  be  so  glad  if  I might  case  her." 

“At  my  expense?”  said  Mrs.  Alwyn,  in  deeply 
aggrieved  tones.  “ Very  well,  Sydney ; if  you  will  not 
alter  your  mind  to  oblige  me,  I cannot  compel  you. 
Tell  Hills  "—to  the  servant  just  entering  with  the  post- 
bag— “the  pony  will  not  be  wanted  this  morning. 
Leonora,  darling,  give  your  uncle  a cutlet.  Sydney, 
if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  will  you  pass  Major 
Villiers  the  toast  ? You  will  excuse  my  opening  this, 
will  you  not  ? ” 

And  the  ruffled  hostess  proceeded  to  disinter  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Dale  from  its  leathern  receptacle  ; 
turning  out,  as  luck  would  have  it,  among  papers, 
circulars,  and  post-cards,  one  communication  that 
proved  a fresh  bone  of  contention. 

“ From  that  old  man  again,"  .Mrs.  .Alwyn  exclaimed, 
tossing  a letter  over  to  her  younger  daughter.  “ My 
dear,  d£tir  Sydney,  will  you  never  oblige  me  by  letting 
that  correspondence  drop?”  (Sydney  stooped  over  her 
coffee,  answering  nothing,  her  letter  held  tight  beneath 
the  table);  “ can  you  not,  knowing  my  distinct  desire, 
leave  this  unanswered,  and  so  put  an  end  to  what  I 
disapprove  ? " 

Sydney’s  head  drooped  lower,  and  the  painful  colour 
deepened  on  her  cheeks. 

“No,  mamma,  I cannot,”  she  said,  her  voice  low, 
but  quite  clear ; and  then,  after  a feint  of  swallowing 
her  food,  she  got  up,  with  a little  apologetic  gesture, 
and  left  the  room  before  the  tears,  gathering  in  her 
eyes,  had  time  to  fall. 

“The  sort  of  thing  I constantly  have  to  contend 
with  I”  said  Mrs.  Alwyn  plaintively.  “ But  don’t  let  it 
spoil  your  breakfast,  major.  Take  an  egg.” 

Uneasy  at  all  this  electricity  in  the  domestic  atmos- 
phere, Major  Villiers  essayed  to  carry  otf  some  of  the 
overcha^e  by  a quiet  talk  with  the  rebel,  and  to  that 
intent,  catching  sight  of  her  an  hour  after  at  the 
furthermost  end  of  the  laurel  hedge,  wiring  a roving 
honeysuckle  to  a rustic  arch,  he  followed  her  there,  and 
with  a fatherly  pat  on  the  slioulder,  and  just  a touch 
of  reproach  in  his  manner,  asked — 

“ Well,  now,  young  maiden  mine,  and  why  couldn’t 
you  manage  to  put  oiT  other  friends  and  ple.ase  that 
mamma  of  yours  this  morning  ? V’ou’Il  forgive  an  old 


man  for  lecturing,  won’t  you  ? but  people  of  one  house 
should  try  to  be  of  one  mind,  my  child  I 

At  the  kindly  expostulation,  the  gentle  tone,  Sydney 
dropped  her  coll  of  wire  and  turned  impetuously 
round. 

“ I do  wish  to.  Major  \’iJIicrs,  and  1 do  try.  But 
somehow  nothing  seems  to  answer  ! I seem  born  to 
worry  mamm.i.  Ever  since  1 was  quite  little  it  has 
been  the  same.  Leonora  has  been  her  delight,  her 
comfort.  },  her  annoyance,  her  trouble.  Just  as 
Leonora  is  so  beautiful  and  I am  not  ” (her  listener 
turned  his  glance  full  on  the  supple  young  fom^,  the 
dashing  hazel-grey  eyes,  the  red  sensitive  lips,  the 
well-poised  head  with  coil  after  coil  of  dark  locks 
twisted  round  ; and  quoth  he  to  himself,  “ You’re  not 
so  far  off  that  to  my  mind,  my  dear ! ") — “ so  Leonora 
has  naturally  known  how  to  please  in  everything  ; 

I ” — she  let  fall  her  hands,  extended  in  sorrowful  elo- 
quence—” in  nothing  ! ” 

The  soft-hearted  major  felt  very  uncomfortable. 

“ Oh,  come,"  said  he  soothingly,  “ you  arc  only 
feeling  sore  and  unhappy  now,  Miss  Sydney——" 

“ i wish  you  would  call  me  Sydney,”  she  interrupted. 

“ Well,  Sydney,  then  ; so  you  see  things  a little 
crookedly  perhaps.  If  you  could  have  yielded  this 
morning,  matters  might  not  have  looked  so  gloomy. 

Now  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  neglect  out- 
siders even,  and  do  those  commissions  for  your 
mother?  Particular  ones  perhaps,  as  she  appeared 
to  want  them  so  much.” 

“ Particular!  * Sydney  stopped  as  they  paccel  out  of 
sight  of  the  house  now,  down  the  shrubbery.  And  her 
look  of  distress  vanished  in  a gust  of  sudden  laughter. 

“ Particular  [ oh,  very  indeed  ! I should  have  saved  ’* 

* — calculating  on  her  finger-ti{» — “on  sugar,  seven 
farthings  ; on  buttons — let  me  see,  pearl — one  dozen, 

I should  think  three  halfpence ! Yes,  threepence 
farthing  would  have  been  the  valuable  result  of  my 
drive.  Now,  to  spare  mamma’s  and  Leonora’s  pockets 
to  that  huge  extent,  do  you  say  I ought  to  have  run 
off  from  what  I had  promised  to  do,  and  left  my  best 
friends  in  the  lurch?” 

The  major  evaded  the  question,  preferring  to  ask 
who  those  best  friends  were  ; and  Sydney,  glowing, 
gave  him  an  account  of  all  the  Dacies*.  all  the  rector’s 
goodness  to  her,  ending  with,  “ If  it  were  not  for  thcni 
1 should  be  fifty  limes  more  ill-tempered  and  incor- 
rigible ! Knowing  what  I am,  think  what  that  means,  1 
and  just  consider  whether  I ought  not  to  work  for 
them  even  at  the  appalling  loss  of  threepence 
farthing  ! ’’ 

The  major  was  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  clear- 
headed on  some  points. 

“ 1 do  think,  my  dear,"  he  said  simply,  “ there’s  I 
one  thing  you  plainly  ought  not  to  do.  That  is,  show 
up  your  mother’s  or  Leonora’s  small  economies,  which 
1 suppose  they  feel  bound  to  make,  for  the  sake  of  j 
ridiculing  them.”  I 

All  Sydney’s  nerves  slackened  under  the  altered 
tone.  Reddening  with  shame,  tears  gathered  thickly 
on  her  long  black  lashes.  She  moved  on  very  slowly. 

Then — 
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**  1 beg  your  pardon,”  she  said,  quite  humbly.  “ I 

know  1 ought  not  to  have  done  it  But — but ” 

shaking  off  the  twinkling  drops,  and  clasping  her 
hands  very  tightly  behind  her—"  1 do  get  so  beside 


appealingly,  the  poor  major  felt  quite  a s>mpathetic 
ha«  over  his  own — “will  you  forgive  me  for  saying 
all  this?  I know  it*s  wrong  to  have  complained.  It's 
horribly  bad  taste  and  very  idiotic  of  me,  for  it  can't 
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myself,  so  weary  of  it  all ; for  this  morning  is  only 
just  like  most  mornings.  I am  always  clumsy,  always 
unlucky — at  home.  Whatever  1 arrange  interferes 
with  something.  Not  a single  taste  have  1 that 
mamma  approves  of.  Where  she  is  lavish,  I should 
never  spend.  Where  she  is  careful,  I am  not  1 If 
I could  ever  please  her  really,  ever  make  her  fond  of 
me.  I would  try  and  try  and  never  tire.  But  I can’t, 
so  1 suppose  I seem  to  give  up,  though  I don't  intend 
to  do  sa  But  please  ” — lifting  a sad  pair  of  eyes  so 


improve  matters.  But  I never  said  one  syllable  about 
it  before  to  any  one — not  even  Mary  Dacie — and  1 
never  will  again.  If  you  can  forget  my  grumbling  I 
shall  be  most  grateful  It’s  eased  me  ever  so  much, 
and  perhaps  ” — straightening  herself  with  rather  a 
poor  attempt  at  a smile — “perhaps  I shall  behave 
better  after  it.” 

The  major  took  her  hand,  and,  with  a kindly  little 
pressure,  drew  it  within  his  arm. 

“I’m  sure  you  will,  if  there's  need  of  it,*’  he  said 
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soothingly.  “ I dare  say  there  are  awkwardnesses  for 
you  ali.  But  do  your  best,  my  dear,  and  you’ll  get 
into  smoother  waters  before  long.  You’ll  not  be 
alway's  here,  you  know.  It’s  not  to  be  expected  you 
should.’^  (The  nearest  hint  of  married  freedom  he 
dared  permit  himself.)  **  But  as  long  as  you  live 
together  sail  as  close  to  your  mother’s  wishes  as  you 
can.  If  you  have  to  vex  her  with  one  thing,  why, 
please  her  with  another.  Now,  that  letter  business.  1 
don’t  want  to  know  whom  it  was  from,  of  course  ; 
but  couldn’t  you  give  in  to  her  there?” 

“No!”  cried  Sydney,  with  a jerk  of  the  major’s 
gouty  arm,  that  made  him  jump.  “ I do  want  you  to 
know  who  wrote  it.  It  was  Jacob  Cheene.  My — my 
— father’s  one  old  true  friend ! The  only  person  here 
at  St.  Clair’s  I ever  knew  or  ever  saw  who  spoke 
kindly  of  my  father  to  me.  He  came  here  eight 
years  ago,  just  before — before — that  June.  And  his 
coming  was  such  a pleasure  to  papa  I He  was  only  a 
clerk,  but  they  had  known,  and  trusted,  and  cared  for 
each  other  for  years  and  years.  He  asked  me  when 
he  went  away  to  wTite  to  him,  and  I said  1 would.  I 
told  papa  1 was  going  to,  and  it  pleased  him.  1 
know,”  cried  Sydney,  gazing  with  strangely  flashing 
eyes  into  the  blue  sky  far  away,  as  if  somewhere  there 
a visible  presence  were  animating  her — “ 1 know  pnp.i 
would  never  have  me  give  up  Jacob,  so  I — won’t ! I 
know  he  would  always  have  me  keep  true  to  his  old 
companion,  so  I — will  ! Please,  Major  V’illiers,” 
with  a swifl  turn,  and  sudden  pleading,  “don’t  be 
angry  with  me,  but  papa  and  I must  have  our  way  in 
this  ! ” 

Then  she  picked  up  her  trailing  coil  of  wire,  smiled 
a half-deflant,  half-beseeching  April  smile,  and  ran  off 
without  biding  response  or  remonstrance,  leaving  her 
would-be  mentor  rather  inclined  to  put  his  sympathies 
in  the  same  scale  with  her  rebellious  decision,  and 
meditating,  as  he  strolled  some  half-hour  among 
espaliers  and  raspberry-canes,  how  this  high,  much- 
hampered  spirit  could  be  toned  dowm  admirably  under 
tender  influence,  and  make  a wife  out  of  a thousand 
for  his  son  Rupert. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

THE  COUNTESS  RKCRIVCS. 

That  morning’s  Storm  seemed  to  dear  the  air.  Pos- 
sibly suspecting,  and  desiring  no  repetition  of  it,  Mrs. 
Alwyn  avoided  dangerous  topics  ; w’hile,  amply  con- 
tented with  the  opinion  that  he  had  formed.  Major 
Viiliers  attempted  no  more  interference  between  his 
sister-tn-law  and  her  daughters.  By-and-by,  when 
the  girls  were  married  and  aw'ay,  the  frets  and  jars  of 
daily  contact  all  removed,  the  mother  would  perchance 
deal  out  more  kindly  justice  to  her  younger  child.  If 
not — well,  Sydney  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  any 
carping  criticism,  sunning  herself  in  more  congenial 
atmosphere ! 

So,  on  the  princl))le  of  by  all  means  letting  the 
sleeping  dog  lie,  the  major  shirked  any  more  tv/£  a- 
tites  for  the  remainder  of  his  visit ; steered  clear  of 
aught  but  very  general  conversation ; led  warily 


from  the  heat  in  India  to  the  heal  in  town,  and  the 
advisability  of  his  son  getting  out  of  it,  and  inhaling 
the  cool  breezes  of  St.  Clair’s  now  and  again.  So  the 
days  went  smoothly  enough  till  the  last  of  the  m’ajor's 
visit  wiis  reached.  Then  the  calm  which  Sydney, 
from  a certain  proud  penitence  at  having  opened  her 
heart  to  a stranger,  and  Mrs.  Alwyn  from  a politic 
desire  to  preserve  appearances,  had  set  themselves  to 
keep,  was  threatened  with  another  upset. 

It  was  the  morning  of  a grand  gathering  at  Oak- 
Icigh  Place,  for  which  the  major  had  been  especially 
persuaded  to  prolong  his  visit.  An  officer,  pro- 
nouncedly a gentleman,  and  a good-looking  man, 
was  a most  desirable  escort  So  his  journey  to  town 
was  postponed  till  the  evening  train,  and  arrange- 
ments made  to  suit  his  departure  then. 

“ If  you  will  excuse  it,”  said  his  hostess,  “you  shall 
have  a sort  of  cold  dinner,  tliat  can  be  ready  the 
moment  we  arc  back  from  Oakleigh.  You  will  be 
sure,  Sydney,  to  see  that  we  arc  not  kept  waiting.  A 
new  parlour-maid  is  a great  worry,  major,  which  you 
arc  fortunate  not  to  realise.” 

Sydney  looked  up  perplexed  and  reddening. 

“/ am  to  see  about  the  servants,  mamma?” 

“ Yes,  if  you’ve  no  objection.” 

“ But — I thought  I w'as  going  to  Oakleigh  ? ” 

“And  I thought,”  returned  Mrs.  Alwyn,  “that  as 
you  generally  care  so  little  for  these  afternoon  parties, 
and  always  prefer  getting  off  them,  you  w’ould  be  posi- 
tively glad  to  stay  at  home.” 

“So  I should,”  answered  the  girl  frankly,  “if  it 
were  anywhere  else ; but  the  Dacies  say  the  gardens 
here  arc  glorious  in  July,  and  I had  been  so  looking 
forward  to  seeing  them,  mamma,  as  they  invited  me 
too,  that  I ” 

“ Let  Sydney  go  instead  of  me,”  interrupted  the 
major,  “ I don’t  care  a straw  for  the  gardens.  That’s 
an  excellent  amendment.” 

“Not  to  be  thought  of  for  a moment,”  said  his 
hostess  peremptorily.  “ If  Sydney  cannot  possibly 
attend  to  my  wish  and  your  comfort,  of  course  she 
goes  with  us.”  But  baffled  in  her  project  of  letting 
Leonora  shine  unrivalled  at  Oakleigh,  and  warding 
off  comparison  between  the  ripened  beauty  of  her 
elder  child,  and  the  far  fresher  attractiveness  of  the 
younger,  Mrs.  Alwyn  assumed  the  heavy  air  of 
chronic  dissatisfaction  Sydney  knew  so  well  and  ached 
under. 

“Indeed,  mamma,”  she  said  now,  desperately 
anxious  their  kind  guest  should  not  think  her  always 
an  evil-dispositioned  marplot,  “ I will  show  Phillips 
anything  I can  before  we  go,  and  help  her  if  you  will 
tell  me  how  I may.  But  I was  wanting  to  say  that 
I almost  must  go  to  Oakleigh,  for  I met  Lady 
Comyngham  yesterday,  and  she  stopped  her  ponies 
and  said  she  hoped  I would  certainly  be  there.  And 
1 said,  ‘Oh,  yes,’  for  I never  imagined  you  didn’t  want 
me  to ” 

“ I must  beg  of  you.  Sydney,  not  to  misinterpret  me 
in  that  manner  1”  put  in  Mrs.  Alwyn  irritably,  more 
out  of  sorts  than  ever  at  this  pointed  politeness  from 
the  countess;  “go,  by  all  means!  Pray  go!  I’m 
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only  afraid,  Major  Villiers,  you  will  find  it  awkward 
driving  with  four  in  the  carriage.” 

**  Not  the  least  in  the  world,”  protested  the  gentle- 
man very  willingly.  **  I prefer  the  quartette,  I assure 
you.  Shouldn't  half  enjoy  myself  if  one  were  left 
out  in  the  cold,  you  know,”  with  a good-humoured 
smile  at  Sydney,  w ho.  on  the  verge  of  answering,  was 
stopped  by  Leonora,  her  mouth  slightly  sullen  her 
cheeks  tinged  with  vexation — 

“ Mamma,  we  shall  be  intolerably  crushed,  two  on 
the  back  scat.  My  skirt  certainly  won’t  look  6t  to  be 
seen.  I think  1 had  better  stay  at  home.” 

My  dearest ” began  Mrs.  Alwyn,  but  for  once 

Sydney  broke  in  vehemently, 

“ No,  no,  no,  Norah  ; you  know  that  couldn’t  beany- 
how  ! And  there  is  no  need,  for,  mamma — I wanted 
to  tell  you  last  night,  only  Leonora  was  singing,  and 
1 couldn’t  speak — Dr.  Dacie  is  not  able  to  go,  he 
doesn’t  get  a bit  bctiei*,  and  bis  w'ifc  will  not  leave  him, 
of  course  ; but  they  both  so  wish  poor  Mary  to  have 
the  pleasure,  for  she  has  not  been  out  all  the  summer. 
So  I said  I would  ask,  if  you  would  let  her  drive  me 
and  then  she  could  go  in  with  our  party.  And  may 
she?” 

” Just  another  of  those  frequent  cases  where  I do 
wish  you  would  think  before  you  speak,  Sydney,” 
answered  Mrs.  Alwyn.  slowly,  for  she  was  menially 
balancing  pros  and  cons.  Chaperoning  Mary  Dacie, 
in  a well-worn  Sunday  gown,  was  repugnant  to  her, 
but  the  plan  would  give  Leonora  space.  Best  agree 
to  it  then.  So  she  ended,  “You  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say  ‘no,’  however  much  I may  dislike 
your  arrangemem.” 

“ Then  1 may  say  ‘ yes,*  mamma,  and  go  and  tell 
Mary  ?” 

“If you  think  she  requires  any  telling,”  said  Mrs, 
Alwyn  rather  sarcastically,  and  with  a sigh  indicating 
she  had  much  to  put  up  with.  Which  reluctant  affir- 
mative gained,  Sydney  escaped  to  the  Dacies' ; and 
later  in  the  day,  from  the  doctor’s  house  and  from  the 
Dale,  their  respective  vehicles  set  forth  to  traverse 
the  three  miles  of  bnc  and  road  that  led  to  Oaklcigh 
Place. 

I'hither  on  that  afternoon  converged  such  a stream 
of  equipages  as  had  not  waked  up  the  rustics  there- 
abouts to  watching  wonder  for  many  a long  year. 
For,  as  Mrs.  Alwyn  had  explained  to  her  guest,  this 
carl  and  this  countess  were  new  to  titles  and  posses- 
sions, and  over  and  above  a natural  desire  to  shine  in 
these  strange  parts,  they  just  now  had  double  reason 
for  desiring  good  opinions  in  the  expected  candida- 
ture of  their  elder  son  for  the  southern  division  of  the 
county. 

Kxcept  as  a name  of  long  nobility  and  ownership, 
the  present  generation  of  Comyngham  was  little 
known  near  St.  Clair’s.  The  late  earl  had  hated  the 
tame  scenery  of  East  Anglia : had  shut  up  Oakleigh 
Pl.*ice  for  years,  living  mostly  abroad,  or  when  in 
England  on  a more  favourite  estate  in  Hampshire, 
and  had  scarcely  been  seen  personally  by  either 
tenants  or  neighbours. 

But  the  incomers  meant  to  reverse  all  this. 


With  a large  family,  and  the  prudence  engendered 
of  long-limited  means,  they  elected  to  keep  up  but 
one  country  house.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Oakleigh, 
and  here  (hey  determined  upon  making  in  this  hrst 
festive  meeting  a thoroughly  favourable  del/ui  in  rural 
society. 

So  the  gardens,  kept  up  through  all  vicissitudes,  were 
now  set  forth  in  July  perfection.  The  house,  a stiff 
Georgian  building,  with  suites  of  stately  panelled 
apartments,  painted,  mirrored,  portrait-hung,  after  the 
varying  fashions  of  two  centuries,  was  open  from  end 
to  end.  Every  possible  preparation  was  made  to  in- 
sure the  day  passing  off  well. 

The  earl,  schooled  to  phlegTT.atic  calm  by  serving 
in  a permanent  Government  post  under  half  a dozen 
different  Administrations,  took  the  approaching  recep- 
tion very  coolly,  but  the  countess’s  feminine  nerves  ap- 
preciated the  complexities  of  the  situation,  and  were 
most  actively  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  slightest  flaw 
in  her  fete. 

As  four  o’clock  approached  she  summoned  her  sons 
and  daughters  about  her  in  the  first  reception-room, 
and  favoured  them  with  final  instructions,  assisted  by 
a farewell  peep  at  her  visiting  list.  “ Now,  my  dears, 
there’s  the  first  ring.  Do  pray  put  plenty  of  spirit 
into  the  next  three  hours,  and  as  we’ve  undertaken 
this  ‘ thing  ’ let  it  lx:  a success  ! ” 

And  a success  it  assuredly  was  from  the  arrival  of 
the  first  carriage-freight  to  the  departure  of  the  last : 
a meeting  that  well  earned  Oakleigh  Place  a charac- 
ter fur  hospitality,  and  marked  an  era  for  more  than 
one  of  its  guests. 

For  a long  hour  the  roll  of  wheels  sounded  unceas- 
ingly up  the  lime  avenue.  From  the  yellow-bodied 
landau  of  the  Erpinghains,  their  many-quartered  shield 
upon  its  doors,  to  the  roughest  of  country  roundabouts 
did  gaily-rol>ed  figures  debouch  under  the  wide  north 
portico.  A radius  of  twenty  miles  supplied  the  throng. 
Squires,  squircsses,  squireens,  professional  people  few 
and  well  selected,  parsons  innumerable — rectors,  vicars, 
curates — but  there  the  line  was  drawn.  My  lady  said 
they  must  stop  somewhere,  so  they  stayed  their  bid- 
dings  at  curates.  An  occupier  of  one  of  the  largest 
farms,  who  by  virtue  of  eminent  respectability,  and 
a good  balance  at  his  banker’s,  had  ventured  once 
upon  a time  to  lift  his  eyes  to  Leonora  Villiers,  drove 
by  the  Comynghams’  gate  as  Mrs.  Alwyn  turned  in 
at  the  same,  and  this  practical  exposition  of  her  supe- 
riority made  her  pulses  beat  all  exultant,  revived  the 
glories  of  her  Gueslwick  reign,  and  by  a hundredfold 
increased  the  moment’s  proud  delight.  If  Leonora—! 
Ah  I on  the  wings  of  that  “if"  Mrs.  Alwyn’s  imagina- 
tion took  flight,  and  sent  her  in  so  radiant,  so  digni- 
fied, that,  as  she  failed  not  to  note,  eyes  and  lips 
were  questioning  who  she  was  the  whole  afternoon 
through. 

Sydney,  willingly  released  by  Mrs.  Alwyn,  found  her 
way  with  Mary  Dacie  among  the  wide  south  stretch  of 
flower  parterres,  and  through  the  domed  conservato- 
ries, fragrant  with  waxen  Stephanotis,  so  completely 
charmed  with  the  novel  scene,  her  face  so  full  of  bright 
enjoyment,  and  her  graceful  young  figure  so  perfectly 
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at  case  in,  perhaps,  the  simplest  toilette  present,  that 
a battery  of  admiring,  approving  glances  followed 
wherever  she  went,  to  her  companion’s  excessive 
satisfaction.  (‘*  I declare,  mother,  her  eyes  were  as 
blue  as  sapphires!”  Mary  Dacie  reported  at  home, 
**  I do  wish  you  could  have  seen  her ! People  kept 
wanting  to  wile  her  away  from  me,  but  the  foolish 
child  wouldn’t  leave  me  once!”) 

The  Rector  of  St.  Clair’s  was  standing  at  the  edge  of 
Lady  Comyngham’s  circle  ; he  had  just  made  his  bow, 
apologising  for  having  brought  with  him  a friend,  a 
guest  of  two  days  only,  whom  the  countess  had  most 
cordially  welcomed.  Now,  both  men  leant  on  the 
grey  terrace  wall,  watching  the  moving,  many-coloured 
throng. 

**  A sight  worth  looking  at,”  said  the  stranger,  “ and 
people  too.  Who  arc  those?”  as  a pair  of  figures 
approached  across  the  grass.  **  A lady  in  a blue 
gown,  who  smiles  as  if  she  didn’t  know  what  ill-temper 
meant  ; and  one  in  white,  much  younger,  uncommonly 
good-looking,  but  totally  different  mettle.” 

The  rector  laughed  as  he  followed  his  friend's  glance. 
**Much  travelling  sharpens  one’s  skill  in  observa- 
tion, I suppose,  Drayton,”  he  said,  “ for  you  are  very 
right  about  those  two.  The  elder  is  our  doctor’s  only 
daughter,  and  a good  one  she  is  ; so  good,  1 always 
wonder  she’s  not  been  stolen  away  long  before  now. 
The  other — well,  I call  her  child,  but  she’s  that  no 
longer,  though  she  brings  me  her  Latin  exercises 
twice  a week  still — she’s  a young  lady  now,  I sup- 
pose, and,  1 confess,  a marvellous  favourite  of  mine. 
If  I’m  not  mistaken,  there’s  stay  and  spirit  in  her 
for  more  than  the  likely  possibilities  of  life.” 

“ Well,  she’s  out  of  the  way  of  unlikely  ones  down 
here,”  returned  Mr.  Drayton  (which  showed  him  less 
a philosopher  than  observer) ; **  but  if  looks  make 
one’s  fortune  she  ought  to  secure  a good  one.” 

“ Then  we'll  wish  her  a safer  road  to  prosperity,” 
said  the  rector,  half  jocose,  half  grave,  ” for  her  step- 
sister has  not  achieved  any  grand  at  present, 
though  she  is  years  older,  and,  most  people  say,  far 
handsomer.” 

“And  is  this  last  beauty  present?” 

“Come  this  way,  and  I’ll  introduce  you.” 

And  moving  on  a few  yards,  the  rector  made 
known  to  Mrs.  Alwyn  and  Miss  Villicrs — 

“Mr.  Richard  Drayton,  an  old  pupil  of  mine, 
though” — with  a gleam  of  sedate  mischief— no  credit 
to  me.”  And  then  he  had  to  break  off  his  friendly 
slanders,  to  shake  hands  and  talk  the  regulation  two 
minutes  with  the  earl. 

“ Quite  unfair  of  .Mr.  Vaughan,  I protest,  to  lake 
aw’ay  your  reputation  among  strangers ! ” said  Mrs. 
Alwyn  amiably.  No  other  gentleman  was  in  attend- 
ance on  Leonora  and  herself  just  then.  Major  Villicrs 
having  found  in  the  senior  officer  of  the  51st,  w’hose 
band  was  delighting  the  company,  an  old  comrade, 
with  whom  he  w.as  recalling  Madras  experiences. 
“ I really  consider  such  a slur  demands  explana- 
tion.” 

“Which  is  easy  enough,  luckily.  It  merely  means 
that,  having  head  for  neither  classics  nor  mathematics, 


I bade  Oxford  good-bye  in  my  first  year,  and  took 
myself  out  to  find  a fortune  in  foreign  parts.” 

“ Abroad  ? Oh,  really  ! ” (“  Which  accounts," 

thought  the  lady,  “ for  your  just  a little  unkempt,  un- 
English  look,  sir.”)  “And  may  I ask  in  what  quarter 
of  the  world  you  have  been  ?’* 

“ South  America,  Chiefly  Brazil,” 

“ Most  interesting.  I am  sure  the  superb  trees  and 
plants  here  make  any  one  long  for  the  flora  of  the 
Equator.  Leonora,  dear,  Mr.  Drayton  has  actually 
l>ecn  fortune-hunting,  as  he  says,  in  the  land  of 
humming-birds  I ” 

Leonora  had  taken  the  gentleman’s  introduction 
with  rather  loo  obvious  indifference.  A badly-clad, 
middle-aged  man  was  scarcely  a desirable  cavalier 
even  for  a few  minutes.  Now,  however,  her  mother's 
tone  warned  her  to  be  gracious.  So  she  donned  an 
ever.ready  smile,  of  which  an  inexhaustible  stock  as 
even  and  expressive  as  a row  of  steel  buttons  was 
always  in  reserve,  and  repeated — 

“ in  the  land  of  humming-birds ! How  most  sweet ! 

And  did  you  find  it  ?” 

“ Find — cr — oh.  I see ! The  fortune.  Not  I ! ” 
Leonora’s  gleam  of  liveliness  died  out  instantly.  “ No. 

I came  back,  after  fifteen  years,  rich  in  experience, 
but  very  little  else.  Luckily,  a nest  was  provided  for 
me  here  in  the  old  country,  or  1 might  have  had  to  go 
on  knocking  about  to  the  end  of  my  days.” 

“A  nest?  You  mean  a home?”  asked  Mrs. 
Alwyn,  while  Leonora  yawned  behind  her  sun- 
shade. 

“ Exactly  so,  A little  property  down  in  Dorset- 
shire. Nothing  grand,  but  more  than  I ever  expected 
from  an  old  uncle.  At  a place  called  Granfylde.  Do 
you  know  it  ? ” 

A shadow  of  some  disturbance  passed  over  the 
lady’s  countenance  ; but  she  hastened  to  answer — 

“ Not  the  least.  I never  was  near  such  a place 
that  I’m  aware  of.  You  intend  to  live  there?  ” 

“ Ferh;ips — or  sell  iL  I've  come  down  to  consult 
my  old  tutor.  He's  always  ready  to  help  his  men 
through  any  problem.  There  never  was  a kinder, 
wiser  head  than  Robert  Vaughan’s.” 

“Undoubtedly.  Just  so,”  murmured  Mrs.  Alwyn  ; 
but  her  attention  w'as  all  astray.  The  next  moment 
she  rose,  and  swept  down,  all  a sparkle  in  satin  and 
jet,  on  a gentleman  just  passing. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Duvesne,  can  you  tell  us,  is  that  exquisite 
tree  yonder  a Cryptomeria  japonica  t \'ou  dont 
know'?  Oh,  but  you  can  see  by  the  little  cooes.  My 
daughter  does  admire  it  so.  I have  been  wanting 
her  to  go  down  and  examine  it  closely,  but  my  foot 
is  a trifle  sprained,  and  I have  to  spare  it.'’ 

“Then  will  Miss  Villicrs  go  botanising  with  me?" 
said  the  handsome  young  divine,  and  with  a satisfied 
blush,  and  a shake  of  her  delicate  grenadine  plumage, 
the  young  lady  stepped  daintily  off  beside  him,  over 
the  complete  stretch  of  lawn,  vastly  envied  by  most 
female  observers. 

Afraid  of  exhibiting  her  triumph  in  this  manoeuvre 
by  too  long  gazing,  Mrs.  Alwyn  turned  to  swell  the 
group  of  matrons  about  Lady  Avena  Massey’s  chair, 
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thinking  placidly,  **One  is  best  quietly  rid  of  that  Mr. 
Drayton”  (an  opinion  she  lived  to  repent),  while  this 
gentleman,  deserted,  after  watching  what  he  privately 
dabbed^  that  extraordinarily  elegant  pink  and  white 
piece  of  empty*hcadedness,”  took  a couple  of  steps 


And  Mr.  \'aughan  joining  them,  they  all  fell  talking 
together,  and  presently,  with  peals  of  mirth  floating 
by,  Mary*  made  the  very  original  remark  that  it  was 
hard  to  remember,  in  such  festivities  as  this,  there  was 
such  a thing  as  trouble  in  the  world. 


“OKOPriNG  HXX  MX>K  TO  KXAMINE  THK  LACE,  ANO  HOLDING  IT  LANCCtDLV  t'P”  (/.  I40). 


backwards,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  knocking  Miss 
Mary  Dacie  down  the  terrace  slope. 

“Ten  thousand  pardons  he  exclaimed,  hat  in 
hand.  “What  a dolt  I was  not  to  look  where  I was 
going!  I do  hope  you’ll  forgive  me  ! ” 

“Quite  easily,”  replied  Mary  Dacie,  her  balance 
restored,  her  good>humour  never  ruffled,  “all  the  more 
•0  because  I think  you  are  our  rector’s  friend.  Here 
be  comes.” 


“ Now,  don’t  say  that,  Miss  Dacie,”  begged  Richard 
Drayion.  “It  makes  me  feel  what  a selhsh  brute  I 
am  for  enjoying  myself,  when  an  old  chum  of  my 
young  days  is  in  a most  confounded  plight.  I’ve  been 
doggedly  keeping  the  notion  at  arm’s  length  all  the 
afternoon.  Now  you’ve  brought  it  to  the  front  again. 
(3ur  friend  here,*’  signifying  Mr.  Vaughan,  “knows 
all  about  it  It's  one  of  his  old  Greek  class— like  me.” 
“ But  he  has  lighted  on  worse  times  than  you,  poor 
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fellow  I ” said  the  old  tutor  sadly.  “ It’s  desperately 
hard,  to  be  sure,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  to  be  stranded 
welbnigh  helpless  and  hopeless.  How  utterly  impos- 
sible it  is  for  us  to  fathom  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
such  things  ! ” 

“Helpless!  hopeless!'*  said  Sydney  softly,  to  Mr. 
Drayton  ; a very  tender,  womanly  pity  darkening  her 
eyes  and  trembling  upon  her  parted  lips.  “ Is  your 
friend’s  trouble  so  very  heavy  ? Cannot  any  one  ease 
him  or  bear  it  for  him  ?’* 

Richard  Drayton  looked  kindly  down  on  the  young 
questioner.  “ If  I were  ten  years  younger  I’d  fall  in 
love  with  this  girl ! **  he  said  to  himself ; but  aloud, 
“No,  I’m  afraid  even  time  can’t  mend  this  matter. 
As  he  used  to  say  in  our  old  school-days,  * he's  in  a 
muddle  now,  and  no  mistake  ! ’ But  wc  need  not 
worry  you  with  the  tale,  Miss  Alw'yn,  for  you  cannot 
help  him  any  more  than  ourselves.*’ 

“ I wish  1 could,**  she  repeated  wistfully.  And 
what — ‘wkat  chord  of  memory  had  been  touched? 
The  band  was  playing  “ Auld  Lang  Syne,**  her  father's 
old  song  that  he  never  wearied  of  having  her  sing  to 
him  in  the  twilight  ; but  it  was  not  that,  or  not  alto- 
gclhcr— rather  a something  very  dim,  a sound  out  of 
a long,  long  ago  past,  a ghost  of  some  pain  that 
ditted  by  and  made  her  turn  aside  to  hide  the  wave 
of  inexplicable  sadness  passing  over  her.  The  next 
moment  it  had  to  be  dispersed.  Up  came  Major 
\’illiers. 

“ Now,  Miss  Sydney,  I’m  commissioned  to  fetch 
you.  Miss  Dacic,  are  you  ready?  Mrs.  Alwyn  is 
leaving,"  and,  with  hand  - shakings  and  farewells, 
they  separated  ; Richard  Dra>-ton  muttering  as  ihcv 
left— 

“Alwyn,  Alw)!! ! 1 know  I’ve  seen  that  name  some- 
where lately.  Where  can  it  be  ? ’* 

A tide  of  adieux  followed.  In  another  hour  Lady 
Comyngham  was  resting  from  her  labours  with — 

“ What  a blessed  relief  that  the  thing  is  over  ! I do 
trust  we’ve  contented  ever>'  one  ! **  And  the  memor- 
able day  w.as  done. 


CH.\PTER  THE  NINTH. 

SHADOWS  B£FOREIiA.ND. 

Done,  but  not  by  any  means  done  with  ! 

Curious  is  it  that  now  and  then  in  one’s  histor>'  a 
certain  hour  stands  forth  distinct,  as  gleaming  crystal 
on  some  common  earthy  track,  and  in  it  lie  the  germs 
of  likings,  loves,  or  plans  that  are  to  guide  us  for  good 
or  ill  to  ends,  as  yet,  undreamt  of.  But  Lady 
Comyngham's  “ at  home  **  w'as  ordained  to  be  one  of 
these  bright  particular  spots,  little  as  such  was  sus- 
pected by  Richard  Drayton,  who  returned  to  St. 
Clair’s  Rectory  prodigiously  amused  by  this,  his  first 
renewal  of  English  society;  by  Mary  Dacie,  who,  apart 
from  enjoyment  of  the  pretty  sight,  was  not  sorry  to 
get  away  from  a crow’d  where  she  had  felt  herself  a 
veritable  Jenny  Wren ; by  Sydney,  thongli  an  under- 
tone of  presage  ran  through  that  constantly  recurring 
“hopeless  and  helpless  !”  or  last,  not  least,  by  Mrs. 
Alwwn,  who  left  Oakicigh  Place  most  opportunely 


supplied  with  fresh  means  of  attachment  to  the  fansUy 
with  whom  she  so  keenly  desired  an  alliance. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  fete.  To  her  surprise 
Sydney  found  herself  alone  at  the  breakfast-tabie. 
“Miss  Leonora  had  a headache,”  Phillips  said,  “a 
tray  was  to  be  sent  up  to  her  and  mistress  in  the 
boudoir.”  So  the  tray  was  duly  despatched,  and 
Sydney  unceremoniously  made  her  own  meal  by  the 
open  window,  with  no  voices  about  her  save  those  of 
feathered  songsters. 

But  while,  watching  the  fleecy  cloudlets  speeding 
over  the  blue  sky,  she  speculated  on  > questions  in- 
solvable  and  the  great  mysteries  of  an  ever-vanishing 
by-and-by,  minutes  w'ere  fleeting.  Phillips  came  in 
s;iying,  “ Please,  if  Miss  Sydney  had  finished  w'OuM 
she  go  up-stairs  ; her  mamma  wanted  her,”  and  hastily 
finishing  her  cold  coffee,  she  obeyed  the  summons. 

It  was  a small  south-east  room  which  Mrs.  Alwyn 
had  honoured  by  selection  for  her  boudoir ; one  of  the 
quaintest,  quite  the  prettiest  in  the  whole  old-fashioned 
house.  Part  of  it,  with  a deep  bay  window,  was  over 
the  porch.  Another  window  looked  over  the  rich 
swaying  crops  of  the  Suffolk  acres  to  the  billowy  green 
of  Oakicigh  Woods  beyond.  Each  way  the  view  w'as 
charming,  and  all  within  matched  everything  without 

On  the  walls  hung  a few  choice  paintings,  oval- 
framed, small  but  excellent ; on  the  china-tilcd  bearth 
stood  a great  pink  flowering  oleander,  that  reached  its 
rose-like  blossoms  up  to  the  satin  draperies  of  the 
mantel-piece  above.  There  rested  a dainty  timepiece, 
with  a Puck-faced  Cupid  swinging  for  a pendulum,  and 
over  the  glass  which  shaded  this  smiling  love- god  at  his 
labour,  a shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  purest  Dresden 
politely  offered  to  each  other  fruits  and  garlands. 
There  were  Sevres  cups  too,  and  choice  bits  of  Benares 
brass  upon  the  shelf;  mirrors,  whose  deep  cut  edges 
gleamed  and  scintillated  like  gems  in  the  morning 
light,  with  flowers  cunningly  arranged  to  admire  their 
beautiful  selves  therein;  a soft' square  of  deepest 
crimson .'\xminster  on  the  polished  floor ; a rug  of  rest- 
less rich-tinted  ostrich  feathers  in  the  bay,  just 
meeting  one  small  couch,  which,  with  three  most 
languor-begetting  casy-chairs,  formed  the  only  seals 
the  small  apartment  could  well  contain.  There  was 
no  article,  no  ornament  which  was  not  choice  of  its 
kind,  for  the  entire  establishment,  as  Mrs.  Alwyn  was 
fully  aw’arc.  owed  much  of  its  prestige  to  this  boudoir 
of  hers,  a feminine  sanctum,  as  entirely  different  from 
the  slipper-bestrewn  dressing-rooms  of  well-to-do  halls 
and  manors  round  about,  as  it  was  from  the  stiff,  much 
“ antimacassared  ” state  of  the  ordinary  rural  drawing- 
room. 

To  this  elegant  and  inner  privacy  of  the  Dale  most 
of  its  mistress’s  circle  had  on  one  pretext  or  other 
been  introduced,  and  had  gone  away  more  or  less  im* 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  a lady  who  counted 
such  a room  among  her  daily  needs.  Here,  this 
morning,  some  visitor  was  evidently  expected,  for 
Leonora,  not  in  the  usual  cambric  wrapper  of  her 
first  uprising,  but  in  a long  dressing-gown  of  blue 
cashmere  and  dcru  trimmings,  was  lying,  carefully 
posed,  like  some  buy  young  queen,  upon  the  sofa ; her 
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mother,  in  an  admirably  careful  morning  toilet  of  claret 
silk  and  serge,  was  putting  some  finishing  sprays  of 
acacia  in  the  wall  baskets  ; and  on  the  octagon  tabic, 
all  gilt  and  ebony,  the  breakfast  equipage  was  replaced 
by  sundry  cedar  boxes  containing  coil  after  coil  of 
lace. 

Often  as  Sydney'  had  entered  the  room  at  the  same 
hour,  it  struck  her  now — in  contrast  perchance  to  her 
late  fit  of  musing — with  a sense  of  its  abundant 
luxuriant  ease,  and  with  her  foot  upon  the  threshold 
she  stopped,  saying  frankly — 

“ Mamma,  how  pretty ! Your  boudoir  grows  always 
nicer  and  nicer ! ” 

“ If  you  hold  the  door  open  and  let  the  wind  blow 
half  the  brackets  down,  Sydney,  I fear  it  will  not  im- 
prove very  fast,”  returned  Mrs.  Alwyn,  never  ready 
to  be  pleased  by  Sydney,  even  with  a compliment. 
“ But  now,”  mollifying  as  her  daughter,  promptly 
amending  the  momentary  neglect,  came  forward, 
appreciation  in  each  glance  hither  and  thither,  **  I 
want  you,  my  dear,  to  help  me  with  something  for  a 
few  minutes,  if  you  are  not  too  much  engaged.” 

Sydney  blushed  furiously.  Oh,  could  her  mother 
only  have  let  old  wounds  heal,  how  much  more  easily 
they  could  have  jogged  on  together  ! 

^ 1 am  free  enough  to  do  anything  you  want  till 
noon,”  she  said,  “and  after  then,  if  you  will  only  say 
you  want  me,  mamma." 

“ Which  I shall  not,  thank  you.  All  you  have  to  do 
now  is  Just  to  look  through  that  box  of  lace.  Care- 
fully, please  ; the  more  valuable  the  more  fragile  it  is. 
I want  some  Mechlin  which  I am  certain  is  there 
somewhere.  Leonora  thinks  in  the  square  box.  She 
would  have  hunted  it  up,  but  the  sun  made  her  eyes 
ache  yesterday,  so  she  is  better  resting." 

“ Poor  Norah  ! ” commiserated  Sydney,  smiling 
sympathetically  at  her  sister,  who,  for  all  her  malady, 
looked  very  well  at  case  in  her  becoming  dishabille  ; 
“ ril  do  it  instead  of  her,  but  I don't  know  half  so 
much  about  lace  as  she  does.  I’m  not  very'  positive 
about  Mechlin.” 

“Then  take  this  for  your  guide,”  and  Mrs.  Alwym 
spread  on  the  black  tabic  a splendid  handkerchief, 
“ but  the  piece  I want  is  not  nearly  so  deep  as  this. 
Still,  1 fancy  Lady  Avena  Massey  is  not  furnished 
with  loo  much  even  of  that,  if  one  may  judge  by  her 
chagrin  yesterday.” 

“Lady  Avena  1 Why,  what  has  she  to  do  with  it, 
mamma?”  cried  Sydney,  searching  diligently  among 
pieces  of  all  lengths  and  breadths,  from  “baby” 
Valenciennes  to  Brussels  point  a duchess  might  have 
envied. 

“ Only  what  you  would  have  heard  if  you  had  not 
hurried  off  from  the  dinner-table  last  evening  to  go 
and  gather  strawberries  for  those  DaciesI”  (“It 
rained  in  the  night  though,  mamma,  as  ! expected, 
and  the  fruit  would  have  all  been  spoiled,”  apologised 
Sydney) — “Merely  that  Lady  Avena  was  rising  from 
her  chair,  where  she  had  been  talking  most  agreeably 
with  me,  and  a wretched  clumsy  young  woman’s  sun- 
shade on  the  other  side  caught  the  lace  on  that 
beautiful  little  fichu  (one  her  mother  gave  her,  I’ve  no 


doubt)  and  not  tore,  but  absolutely  jagged  it  off  for 
fully  a yard.  Poor  Lady  Avena  looked  so  vexed,  and 
the  young  woman  all  but  cried.  Of  course,  Lady 
Avena  got  round  in  a minute,  and  declared  it  was  no 
consequence  ; but,  as  she  said  ruefully  to  me  as  she 
and  I walked  away,  ‘ know  that  old  Mechlin  is 
not  to  be  had  every  day.  do  we  not,  Mrs.  Alwyn  ?’  So 
then  of  course  I made  haste  to  tell  I had  absolutely 
plenty  of  it,  and  I believed  exactly  the  same  pattern, 
and  she  must  permit  me  the  great  pleasure  of  repairing 
this  damage.  She  wouldn’t  hear  of  it  at  first,  not  till 
she  saw  1 should  be  hurt  at  refusal,  then  she  yielded, 
and  her  maid  brings  the  tom  piece  this  morning  for  us 
to  match  ; Lady  Avena  would  have  come  herself,  but 
she  leaves  to-day.” 

Here  was  the  mainspring,  then,  of  her  mother’s 
great  complacency  this  morning— here  the  cause  ot 
the  projected  audience  in  the  boudoir.  Not  being 
admitted  to  Iter  mother’s  confidence,  Sydney  could 
only  dimly  suspect  the  cause  of  her  great  anxiety  to 
promote  their  intimacy  with  the  Comynghams,  but 
she  could  easily  see  how  this  courtesy  - this  really 
valuable  gift— could  be  made  helpful  to  such  an  end. 
Whether  the  game  were  worth  the  candle,  was  not  for 
her  to  calculate.  Upon  herself  it  seemed  to  have  no 
more  direct  bearing  than  the  temporarily  pleasant  one 
of  putting  Mrs.  Alwyn  in  excellent  humour,  a mood 
she  further  promoted  by  genuine,  if  indiscriminate, 
praise  of  the  beautiful  fabrics  she  was  fingering. 

“How  lovely  this  Valenciennes  is,  mamma!  It 
looks  so  innocent  with  the  little  dots  all  over  it. 
It’s  as  fine  as  cobwebs.  I should  be  afraid  to  wear 
it  1 like  it  better  than  this  ” — unfolding  a superb 
stretch  of  different  make.  “ This  is  not  Mechlin,  is 
it?” 

“No— gently,  child;  it  is  Alen<;on  point.  I don’t 
imagine  the  countess  herself  could  match  it.  Be 
careful” 

“It  is  so  lender,  mamma;  I had  best  put  that 
which  we  don't  want  straight  back  into  the  boxes, 
had  1 not  ? ” questioned  Sydney,  prudently  anxious 
to  put  these  treasures  safe  out  of  reach  of  pins  and 
buttons  ; but — 

“ No  ; just  lay  them  across  that  chair,”  her  mother 
answered  ; “I  can  replace  them  afterwards.  If  we 
are  not  quick  the  maid  will  be  here  before  we  arc 
ready.” 

So  squares  and  flounces,  collars  and  kerchiefs, 
were  spread  in  fine  array  over  the  satin  cushions. 
A filmy  heap  of  Mechlin  was  collected,  the  pieces 
likeliest  to  match  laid  aside  on  Leonora’s  dark  robe  ; 
and— 

“ Wluit  a quantity  I ” cried  Sydney.  “ I never  saw 
it  all  out  before.  Why,  mamma,  it  must  be  worth 
tens  or  scores  of  pounds.” 

“If  you  said  hundreds,”  relumed  her  mother, 
suavely,  “you  would  be  more  correct.  Lace  was  a 
weakness  of  mine  when  1 could  afford  to  have  weak- 
nesses, Sydney,  which,  however,  is  not  since  you  can 
remember.  These  are  relics  of  times  when  I was 
not  doomed  to  think  twice  over  every  pound  I spent.” 

This  was  a dangerous  reminiscence.  Sydney  be- 
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came  confusedly  silent.  Her  mother  sighed.  The 
moment's  retrospect  pained  both,  though  differently. 
A tap  at  the  door  was  welcomed  with  relief;  and 
Phillips  entering  to  announce  that  Lady  Avena 
Massey’s  maid  was  below  with  a note,  drove  the 
impending  gloom  from  her  mistress’s  countenance. 

With  her  blandest  aspect  to  the  fore  again  : 

“ She  may  come  up  here,”  said  Mrs.  Alwyn. 

Then  ensconcing  herself  in  the  yielding  depths  of 
the  very  easiest  chair,  she  mounted  her  cyc-glasscs, 
cast  a rapid  and  thoroughly  satished  glance  around, 
saw  that  the  coming  scene  was  “ mounted  *'  to  perfec- 
tion, and  hastened  to  be  rid  of  just  the  one  hgure 
which  she  intuitively  felt  might  prove  embarrassing. 

**  Sydney,  while  I see  this  |>erson,  will  you  wTite  out 
tlie  list  for  the  librar>'.^  The  catalogue  is  on  my 
dressing-table.”  And  as  her  daughter  disappeared 
by  one  door  the  stranger-servant  entered  at  another. 

If  Mrs.  Alwyn  had  calculated  on  the  graceful 
picture  exciting  the  admiration  of  her  aristocratic 
iriend’s  messenger  she  was  not  disappointed. 

The  woman,  despite  the  stolidity  of  aspect  good 
training  is  supposed  to  impart  to  her  class,  fairly 
stared  open-mouthed  at  the  dainty  elegancies  of  the 
liny  room.  Her  gaze  first  falling  on  the  piles  of  all 
but  priceless  finery,  next  on  Mrs.  Alwyn,  next  on 
Leonora,  she  uttered  an  all  but  audible  “ Oh  ! ” before 
she  so  far  remembered  herself  as  to  make  the  regula- 
tion greetings  of  respect. 

This  was  delightful.  Mrs.  Alwyn  well  knew  the 
influence  of  the  back  stairs,  and  fell  assured  such  a 
report  of  her  surroundings  would  return  to  Lady 
Avena  as  would  satisfy  her  that  her  reverend  brother 
would  take  a wife  nurtured  to  delicacies  equal  to  any 
his  circle  could  afford  if  he  chose  Miss  Villiers. 

With  most  dignified  condescension  the  young 
lady’s  mother  stretched  forth  her  hand  for  Lady 
Avena  Massey’s  note,  and  prolonged  its  reading  that 
the  bearer  might  have  more  lime  to  satisfy  her  evi- 
dently capacious  curiosity. 

“‘Feel  so  greatly  indebted,’”  murmured  Mrs. 
Alwyn,  scanning  her  missive  half  aloud  for  Leonora’s 
benefit.  “ * So  ashamed  to  tresp.iss  on  your  kindness. 
Trust  you  will  on  no  consideration  rob  yourself.  Very 
best  thanks.  Remembrances  of  our  united  circle. 
Yours  most  truly,  Avena  Massey.’  Sweet  name, 
Avena  ! Now,”  laying  aside  the  note,  and  motioning 
the  servant  to  the  table,  “if  you  have  the  pattern,  I 
think  we  can  match  it  here.  Your  mistress  is  afraid 
I should  rob  myself,  but  I do  not  think  there  is 
much  risk  of  my  doing  so.” 

“ I don’t  think  there  is,  indeed,  ma’am,”  said  the 
maid  with  emphasis.  Then  she  brought  forth  the 
tom  fichu,  and  with  some  nervousness— for  certainly 
her  fingers  trembled — began  to  compare  it  with 
piece  after  piece,  scarcely  able  to  stifle  an  exclama- 
tion when  now  and  then  something  especially  rare 
was  shaken  out. 

Mrs.  Alwyn  was  supremely  gratified. 

“ You  are  a judge  of  these  things,  no  doubt.  01 
course,  your  mistress  has  much  superior  to  this, 
though  ? ” 


“Oh!  no,  ma’am.  Nothing  to  compare  with  it 
Her  ladyship  mostly  dresses  very  plain.” 

“ Exactly  my  own  taste ! ” agreed  Mrs. 
better  pleased  than  ever.  “ Buried  here  in  the  countn 
I rarely  use  any  of  this,”  tossing  a heap  of  “ Brussels  ” 
carelessly  aside,  “ they  lie  away  useless  and  half  for- 
gotten ; but,  perhaps,”  with  a visibly  suppressed  smile 
and  glance  towards  her  daughter,  “others  may  care 
for  them.  They  may  be  wanted  and  worn  again  some 
day.” 

“If  your  young  lady  has  to  have  a wedding-gown 
soon,”  said  the  woman,  taking  the  hint  instantly,  “you 
can  give  her  as  good  as  a princess’s  without  going  far 
to  fetch  it.  ma’am.” 

(“She  has  certainly  heard  some  gossip  in  the  ser- 
vants’ hall,"  thought  Mrs.  Alwyn  elated,  “ family  affairs 
arc  always  known  there  sooner  than  anywhere  !”> 
“ Well,  whenever  it  may  be  required,”  she  said  aloud 
very  graciously,  “ one  important  item  of  Miss  Villiers’ 
trousseau  will  be  ready.” 

“ And  leave  plenty  for  Miss  Sydney  too,  ma'am,” 
said  the  woman.  At  whose  mention  Mrs.  Alwyn 
bethought  herself  of  rather  a clever  stroke.  Things 
looked  so  promising  for  that  sccondar}'  scheme,  she 
might  advantageously  send  forth  a hint  of  it ; then 
any  incipient  fancy  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend 
Edward’s  would  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  So— 

“Miss  Alwyn  can  easily  be  spared  sufficient,”  she 
said,  “and  indeed,”  significantly,  “ I don’t  know  that 
I shall  do  amiss  by  selecting  some  to-day,  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  wanted  before  very  long.” 

The  woman  looked  up  from  her  search,  interested, 
but  Mrs.  Alwyn  was  not  going  to  commit  herself  to 
particulars,  so  she  adroitly  quitted  the  subject. 

“ Leonora,  love,  will  you  look  at  the  Mechlin  I laid 
out  by  you  ? Has  not  the  longest  strip  a double  thread 
round  the  edge,  with  little  loops  and  sort  of  trefoils  in 
the  scallop  ?” 

“Yes,”  Leonora,  dropping  her  book  to  examine, 
thought  it  had,  and,  holding  it  languidly  up,  “ would 
this  length  be  sufficient?” 

Her  mother  and  Lady  Avena’s  maid  drew  near,  to 
pronounce  the  match  on  close  inspection  perfect,  and 
the  servant,  despite  an  intimacy  with  the  jewel-ca^  of 
an  earl’s  daughter,  bestowed  what  Mrs.  Alw)?!  took 
for  keenly  appreciative  glances  on  the  four  splendid 
hoops,  pearl,  diamond,  sapphire,  ruby,  which  adorned 
the  young  lady’s  white  hands. 

The  quest  ended,  nothing  remained  but  to  fold  up 
the  parcel,  but  even  this  last  minute  Mrs.  Alwyn 
utilised  to  het  own  purpose. 

“ Lie  down  again,  dear  Leonora.  My  daughter  felt 
the  heat  so  much  yesterday.  You  will  tell  Lady 
Avena  we  are  all  well  with  this  exception.”  (“  Then 
some  one  must  call  to  inquire  for  her,”  she  meditated 
rapidly,  “ Mr.  Duvesne  most  likely.")  “ Take  some 
eau-de-Cologne,  darling,"  pouring  it  freely  on  hands 
and  handkerchief  from  an  immense  gold-stoppered 
bottle.  “ If  Miss  \’illiers  should  depart  with  all  these.** 
sweeping  up  the  festoons  of  lace  from  the  satin-backed 
chair,  and  referring  with  motherly  benignity  to  the 
maid's  former  speech,  “ I must  see  that  she  goes  where 
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she  will  be  well  taken  care  of.  Anything  less  than 
what  she  leaves  would  be  quite  impossible  for  her.** 

**  1 haven*t  a doubt  of  it,  ma'am,”  was  the  reply,  the 
speaker  bending  to  tie  her  parcel. 

**  You  are  ready  now  ? Assure  Lady  Avena  1 shall 
not  even  miss  what  1 send  her.  And — oh ! mind 

~mind  my  Chelsea  boy  I **  as  an  abrupt  turn  jeopai- 
dised  a piece  of  eighteenth*century  ware — **  1 couldn’t 
replace  it  for  fifty  guineas ! It’s  safe  now.  You  will 
go  down  into  the  hall,  please.  Phillips  will  show  you 
out.  Good  morning.” 

Sydney  was  just  coming  from  her  own  room  as  this 
early  visitor  quitted  the  boudoir.  Not  particularly 
wanting  to  meet  the  stranger,  she  drew  back,  and,  her- 
self unseen,  was  witness  of  a most  inexplicable  pan- 
tomime. For  the  stereotyped  respectful  aspect  of  the 
woman  changed  as  she  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
With  a fierce  scowl  of  bitterest  anger  she  clenched  her 
hand,  and,  her  teeth  hard  set,  seemed  furiously  to 
menace  the  room  she  had  just  left.  Catching  her 
breath  she  seemed  barely  able  to  restrain  vituperation 
ur  sobs.  One  foot  raised,  as  if  she  could  have  stamped 
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for  very  passion,  was  only  brought  silently  down  by  an 
effort  that  set  her  trembling  from  head  to  foot  But  a 
sound  in  the  hall  below  seemed  to  recall  her  senses. 
With  one  great  quivering  breath  she  steadied  herself, 
swept  the  back  of  her  gloved  hand  quickly  over  her 
eyes,  and,  rapidly  descending  left  the  house. 

“ I wonder,  mamma,”  Leonora  was  saying  as  her 
step-sister  entered,  “ how  that  servant  knew  Sydney’s 
name.  Did  you  notice  it?” 

Picked  it  up  from  fcllow-servants,  of  course,”  was 
the  quick  rejoinder.  **  Now  rest  quietly,  my  dear, 
while  1 make  haste  to  Hemyngford— Leonora  had 
best  not  be  disturbed,  Sydney,  till  I come  back  ’’ 

So  Sydney  was  left  with  only  her  own  counsel  to 
consult  over  that  curious  interlude  on  the  landing, 
and,  since  she  could  not  possibly  cither  fathom  or 
amend  the  woman’s  singular  excitement,  she  did  her 
best  to  put  it  from  her  mind.  It  might  have  been  ill- 
ness, she  thought.  It  couM  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  them  at  the  Dale. 

But  it  had. 

KMD  OF  CHAFTMI  THE  NINTH. 
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^•N  the  centre  of  the  wine-growing  district  of  the 
Paarl,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Drakenstein 
Mountains,  there  is  a quaint  collection  of  old- 
world  homesteads  almost  buried  in  luxuriant  oak-trees. 
This  is  Stellenbosch.  My  first  impressions  of  the 
place  were  not  altogether  pleasant.  A gentle  but 
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determined  fall  of  rain  attended  me  on  my  short  drive 
from  the  station,  and  the  spire  of  the  Dutch  church 
and  the  big  unfinished  college  looked  weird-like  and 
huge  in  the  mist.  So  I was  not  sorry  to  secure  the 
shelter  of  the  .Masonic  Hotel,  where  1 had  arranged  to 
put  up  for  my  short  visit. 

Later  on,  when  the  rain  had  passed  away,  and  I 
was  going  forth  to  see  the  place,  mine  host  informed 
me  with  much  pride  that  this  was  *'the  educational 
centre  of  South  Africa.”  I wondered  he  did  not  say 
of  the  world  at  once,  for  his  patriotism  appeared  to 
my  bilious  temperament  to  be  somewhat  dispropor- 
tionate. Afterwards  I admitted  that  Stellenbosch  had 
some  claim  on  the  attachment  of  its  citizens. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  inland  towns  of  South 
Africa,  I found  the  streets  laid  out  at  right  angles,  with 
a formality  which  at  once  bespeaks  their  Dutch  origin. 

These  were  planted  too  on  either  side  with  trees,  and 
there  were  not  a few  perfect  avenues  of  wide-stretch- 
ing oaks ; while  on  both  sides  there  ran  a small 
watercourse,  which  bubbled  and  hurried  along,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a tiny  brooklet  to  a stream  which 
could  only  be  crossed  by  a regularly  built  bridge. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  a large  square 
plat  of  grass,  where  the  youth  of  a South  African 
town  play  cricket  and  football,  and  where  some- 
times a lawn-tennis  court  is  made.  All  this  belongs, 
more  or  less,  to  all  Dutch  inland  towns,  but  in 
Stellenbosch  the  trees  grow  with  a surpassing  luxu- 
riance of  foliage,  and  the  houses  arc  more  than  usually 
quaint  and  interesting. 

Now,  an  Africander  house  is  a thing  sut  ^eturis. 

Let  me  describe  it.  It  has  a thatched  roof,  high- 
pitched,  which  is  coal-black  with  age  and  frequent 
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drenchings  by  tropical  showers,  and  its  walls  arc 
bright  with  the  whitest  of  whitewash.  The  front  is 
very  regular,  the  windows  all  at  equal  spaces  from 
each  other  and  from  the  ground  ; in  fact,  the  whole 
plan  of  the  house  and  its  decoration  is  as  formal  and 
exact  as  the  plan  of  the  town.  The  windows  have 
heavy  frames  and  innumerable  small  panes  of  glass. 
The  front  door  has  a moulded  top  and  door-posts. 
The  whole  front  is  nut  unfrcquenily  decorated  with 
mouldings  and  pilasters,  and  the  same  mouldings  and 
capitals  arc  reproduced  in  the  decoration  of  the  from 
door.  Along  the  outside  of  the  front  there  runs  a 
“stocp” — a raised  platform  of  brick  or  stone,  which 
has  a stone  scat  at  cither  end,  and  is  decorated  with 
the  same  formal  geometrical  designs.  This  is  where 
the  Bass"*  takes  his  afternoon  pipe,  and  where  he 
and  his  family  sit  out  in  the  bright  moonlight  Here, 
too,  be  welcomes  his  guests.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
irresistible  suggestion  of  hospitality  about  a South 
African  stoep ; it  is  as  though  half  the  household  things 
as  well  as  the  people  had  come  out  to  welcome  you. 

There  is  a house  in  Plein  Straat,  the  front  of  which 
I sketched,  which  is  a good  example  of  the  fantastic 
appearance  of  the  Africander  style  of  ornamentation. 
This  house,  by  the  way,  was  approached  by  a real 
bridge,  for  the  wayside  brook  had  assumed  in  this 
street  quite  the  pioportions  of  a good-sued  stream. 


In  the  big  green  square  stands  the  market-house, 
originally  built  as  a guard-house  in  the  old  times.  It 
bears  the  date  of  1 777,  and  is  a good  instance  of  an 
.•\fric.andcr  building.  There  are  pilasters  and  mould- 
ings scattered  all  over  it  in  a delightfully  prodigal  way. 
Even  the  humblest  farm  buildings  are  built  in  this 
classic  style,  with  arched  g.iteways  surmounted  with 
mouldings.  Very  pleasant  places  are  some  of  these 
wine  farms,  with  their  cool  courtyards  and  old- 
fashioned  gardens. 

Talking  about  the  houses,  I must  not  forget  the 
cottages.  Stellenbosch  is  one  of  the  few  places  where 
there  is  anything  like  the  cottage  life  of  old  England. 
Here  there  are  rows  of  tiny  Africander  cottages,  and 
sable  mothers  calling  to  their  little  ones  not  to  fall 
into  the  brook,  or  what  not.  One  or  two  of  these 
cottages  1 put  in  my  sketch-book,  borrowing  a chair 
from  their  “coloured®  occupants  (the  peasantry  of 
South  Africa  arc  Kafirs,  or  half-castes,  never  called 
“ black,”  but  “ coloured  who  were  surprised  to  think 
that  I should  find  anything  to  sketch  in  their  humble 
little  dwellings. 

But,  in  spite  of  its  picturcsqucncss,  the  great  interest 
of  the  place  lies  in  the  educational  work  which  is 
going  on.  It  has  a college,  a theological  seminary, 
a gymnasium  or  public  school,  and  a preparatory 
school.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  girls’ 
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I found  a curious  door  too  in  Andranga  Straat,  sur- 
mounted by  a large  oblong  light  ; it  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  both  opening  with  little  double  doors  like 
a cupboard.  This  kind  of  door  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  is  generally  of  very  thick  wood,  which 
makes  it  look  as  though  it  were  the  entrance  to  a 
Liliputian  castle. 

• Angltci,  *'  MASier  ** ; Am<ncan,  " Bos*." 


schools.  Altogether,  there  are  some  five  hundred 
young  people  of  all  sorts  being  educated  in  this  little 
town 

The  appearance  of  the  streets  in  the  early  morning 
is  very  animated.  Young  people  with  books  are 
hurrying  hither  and  thither.  Now  and  then  the 
figure  of  a professor  may  be  discerned  on  the  way  to 
his  lecture-room  and  classes ; while  young  men  in 
twos  and  threes  may  be  seen  walking  in  grave  con- 
versation under  the  oak  avenues,  as  young  men  arc 
supposed  to  do  in  Magdalen  Walk  or  Christ  Church 
Meadow.  The  Africander  students  are  far  more  staid 
than  our  own  ; there  is  no  tandem  driving,  no  boating 
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on  the  river  ; some  cricket  and  football,  and  occasion- 
ally, 1 was  told,  a surreptitious  game  of  billiards  was 
played.  The  theological  seminary  is  now  in  the  old 
Drosdty  (or  governor’s  house)  buildings,  and  has  some 
magnificent  avenues  around  it  It  is  here  that  all  the 
clergy  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  which  is  the 
National  Church  of  South  Africa,  are  prepared  for 
the  ministry.  The  young  men  for  the  most  part  first 
take  their  B.A.  at  the  Cape  University,  and  .sometimes 


same  management,  which  consists  of  a council  of  nine 
members,  partly  appointed  and  partly  elected  by  a 
mixed  constituency  of  guarantors  and  past  students ; 
while  the  regulation  of  discipline  and  instruction  is  in 
the  hands  of  a senate,  formed  of  the  college  professors 
and  one  member  of  the  council.  There  is  a licensed 
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they  continue  to  attend  the  college  lectures  as  well. 
But  these  are  only  the  more  enthusiastic  seekers  after 
knowledge.  The  teaching  of  the  seminary,  of  course, 
is  limited  to  practical  and  theoretical  theology. 

The  college  is  one  of  the  five  colleges  working  for 
the  examinations  of  the  Cape  University,  which  was 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1873,  and  ^ 
Royal  Charter  granted  to  it  in  1877.  Mr.  Porter, 
the  Attorney-General,  was  the  first  Chancellor.  Like 
the  London  University,  on  which  it  is  modelled,  it 
is  an  examining,  but  not  a teaching  body.  It  ex- 
amines and  confers  degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Law, 
but  the  work  of  teaching  is  done  by  the  various 
colleges  and  by  private  docents.  No  Africander  is 
supposed  to  have  completed  his  education  until  he 
has  become  a matriculated  student  of  the  University, 
while  a considerable  percentage  proceed  to  take  their 
B.A.  in  literature  or  science,  and  not  a few  then 
proceed  to  the  Home  Universities-  The  teaching 
staff  of  the  college  consists  of  “ professors,”  who  arc 
chiefly  Scotch  and  London  University  men,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  Dutch  and  German  Universities. 
The  college  and  public  schools  are  both  under  the 


boarding-house,  where  some  of  the  students  reside, 
while  the  rest  live  in  lodgings  or  with  their  friends. 
The  young  men  have  numerous  societies,  literary, 
debating,  &c.,  and  a capital  cadet  corps,  which  owes 
its  existence,  I believe,  like  those  of  the  other  colleges, 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Speaking  broadly,  the  discipline 
of  the  place  is  about  half-way  between  an  Englisli 
public  school  and  an  University.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  more  freedom  than  is  allowed  in  the  first,  and 
more  supervision  than  is  exercised  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  while  the  average  age  of  the  students  is 
very  little  lower. 

As  regards  the  teaching  of  the  professors,  I think 
they  have  hit  on  the  best  course  in  aiming  not  so 
much  at  great  exactness  of  classical  or  mathematical 
scholarship  as  in  giving  a good  broad  education  in 
general  culture.  And  in  this  1 see  that  I am  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Brady’s  report.  He  says: — “I  hope 
I may  be  allowed  to  express  the  satisfaction  I felt  at 
seeing  that  much  general  information,  apart  from  mere 
preparation  for  examinations,  seemed  to  be  given. 

...  So  many  boys  and  young  men  come  up  to 
school  and  college  from  homes  where  it  is  impossible 
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for  them  to  have  obtained  much,  if  any,  general 
knowledge  or  culture,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
nnce  that  this  want  should  be  remedied,  so  that  they 
may  return,  if  possible,  stocked  with  a few  ideas,  as 
well  as  provided  with  a certificate  of  a certain  pro- 
ficiency in  literattire  and  science."  * 

At  present  the  various  lecture*rooms  arc  scattered 
over  the  town.  But  this  will  soon  be  a thing  of  the 
past,  as  the  new  college  is  on  the  point  of  completion. 
It  is  a large  building  in  the  classical  style,  consisting 
of  a centre,  with  a colonnaded  front  and  two  wings. 
The  whole  is  handsomely  decorated  with  heavy  mould- 
ings and  pilasters.  1 cannot  help  recording  my  regret 
that  some  more  natural  building  was  not  designed; 
with  so  many  beautiful  types  of  Africander  buildings, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  inodeU.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  new  building,  which  contains, 
among  other  lecture-rooms,  a large  laboratory,  will 
admirably  fulfil  the  practical  ends  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

Stellenbosch  is  affiliated  to  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 


sity, which  gives  Stellenbosch  students  (of  whom  there 
are  large  numbers  studying  medicine)  certain  privi- 
leges. Not  only  has  it  a larger  number  of  students 
than  any  of  the  other  colleges,  but  owing  to  the  faa 
that  it  is  in  a small  town,  the  college  and  the  theo- 
logical seminary  together  give  quite  a scholastic  tone 
to  the  whole  society.  The  professors  are  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  place,  and  the  interests  of  the  college 
are  paramount.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  place  in  South 
Africa  where  there  is  anything  like  University  life  in 
our  English  sense  of  the  word — I mean  the  many- 
sided  social  training  which  is  got  by  mixing  with 
fellow'-students  from  all  parts  and  of  all  sorts. 

As  1 sat  under  the  shade  of  the  oak-trees  and 
listened  to  the  murmur  of  the  brook  that  ran  by  my 
side,  I thought  here  was  a fit  seat  of  learning  for 
South  .Africa.  Its  oak  avcnties  and  pleasant  country 
lanes,  with  their  fiowcr-covcrcd  hedgerows,  and  its 
quaint  buildings  seemed  to  give  it  that  beauty  and 
repose  which  is  so  justly  associated  with  a genuine 
seat  of  learning.  W B W 
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ROM  its  history  and  standing 
the  Royal  Society  of  London 
is  unquestionably  the  chief 
scientific  body  in  these 
islands.  It  has  all  the  dig- 
nity of  a State  institution 
.1$  well  as  the  lustre  of  a 
famous  past  ; and.  in  the 
minds  of  many,  to  have  the 
privilege  of  writing  F.R.S.* 
after  one’s  name  is  to  have  gained  the  blue  ribbon 
of  science.  Like  other  great  associations,  it  began 
in  a very  humble  way. 

During  the  year  1645— just  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  ye^rs  ago — a small  band  of  friends  were 
wont  to  meet  in  Dr.  Goddard’s  lodgings.  Wood 
Street,  London,  to  talk  over  the  various  observations 
of  natural  things  w'liich  had  been  made,  in  a curious 
and  philosophical  spirit.  The  notion  of  holding  these 
meetings  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  one 
Theodore  Haak  ; and  Dr.  Goddard’s  lodgings  were 
selected  because  he  had  an  assistant  working  there 
who  was  skilled  in  grinding  glasses.  Subsequently 
the  meeting-place  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and  after 
that  to  Gresham  College,  London,  where  after  the 
Wednesday  lecture  of  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  the 
celebrated  architect,  the  colleagues  met  in  the  class- 
room to  carry  on  their  discussions,  from  wltich  all 
political  and  thcoIogic.il  topics  were  excluded.  This 
was  in  the  year  1659,  the  year  of  the  troubles  with 
King  Charles  II.,  and  the  philosophers,  despite  their 
harmless  attitude  in  politics,  were  obliged  to  give 
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up  their  meeting-place,  which  was  turned  into  a 
soldiers’  barrack. 

Next  year,  after  the  Restoration,  the  meetings  were, 
however,  resumed  on  November  28th,  in  Mr.  Rooke’s 
room,  Gresham  College,  and  Mr.  Ball’s  room  in  the 
Temple.  Forty  members  were  enrolled,  including  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle  {“  the  Father  of  Chemistry,  and 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  ”),  Sir  Kenelme  Digby, 
Mr.  Evcl>7t,  of  the  “ Diar)*,”  Mr.  Christopher  Wren, 
Dr.  Cowley,  and  Dr.  Wallis. 

At  the  meeting  on  December  5th,  Sir  Robert  Moray 
announced  the  welcome  news  that  his  Majesty  King 
Charles  II.  had  been  pleased  to  signify  his  approba- 
tion of  the  young  society,  and  their  objects.  The 
king  afterwards  took  funher  interest  in  their  proceed- 
ings, and  it  is  his  Majesty’s  picture  which  holds  the 
place  of  honour  in  their  meeting-hall  at  Burlington 
House  to-day. 

It  is  curious  to  read  some  of  the  minutes  of  the 
young  society.  Thus  Mr.  Pope  was  deputed  to  “pro- 
cure the  experiment  of  breaking  pebbles  with  the 
hand  and  later  on  Mr.  Wilde  agreed  to  “show  the 
stone  kindled  by  wetting.” 

Again:  “The  Duke  of  Buckingham  promised  to 
bring  to  the  society  a piece  of  a unicorn’s  horn.” 

This  remarkable  substance  was  afterwards  made 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  experiment,  for  we  read 
that  (on  July  24th)  “A  circle  was  made  with  powder 
of  unicorn’s  born,  and  a spider  set  in  llte  middle  of  it ; 
but  it  immediately  ran  out.” 

“ Sir  John  Findis’  piece  of  an  incombustible  hat- 
band was  produced.”  (Query,  asbestos  ?) 

“ Mr.  Croune  was  desired  to  inquire  into  the  manu' 
facturc  of  hats.” 
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Also  : “ Sir  Kenclmc  Digby  related  that  the  cal- 
cinated powder  of  toads  reverberated,  being  applied  in 
bags  upon  the  stomach  of  a pestiferate  body,  cures 
it  by  several  applications.” 

On  another  occasion  : **  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot’s  experi- 
ments of  the  5)Tnpathctic  powder  were  ordered  to  be 
registered.” 

Vegetable  life  also  came  in  for  its  share  of  study. 


Among  others,  Dr.  Clarke  made  some  **  observations 
on  the  humble  and  sensible  plants,  in  Mr.  Chiffin's 
garden  in  St.  James’s  Park,  made  August  9th,  1661  ; ” 
and  Col.  Tuke  **  brought  in  his  history  of  the  rained 
seeds,  and  some  ivy  berries,  the  kernels  of  which  were 
the  same  that  were  reported  to  have  fallen  down  from 
the  sky  in  Warwickshire,  Shropshire,  etc.” 

These  examples  serve  to  show  how  little  true  science, 
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as  we  know  it,  was  current  in  those  days ; and  also 
the  true  inquiring  spirit  of  the  members,  who  took  up 
any  matter  that  seemed  to  call  for  explanation.  Their 
earnestness  is  likewise  exemplified  in  Mr.  Powle's 
very  liberal  oflfer  to  the  Society,  “ to  employ  himself  in 
the  country,  about  anything  which  they  should  direct 
him  to.'*  Let  us  trust  that  Mr.  Powle  was  duly 
despatched,  like  Pickwick,  to  the  country. 

These  early  members  of  the  Royal  Society  were, 
indeed,  ns  Newton  afterwards  described  himself,  like 
children  picking  up  shells  upon  the  great  shore  of 
Truth.  Their  observations  spread  over  a wide  field, 
ho^vcver  ; in  fact,  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  ; 
and  if  some  of  them  appear  to  be  trivial,  others  were 
of  the  first  imjwrtance.  For  instance,  experiments 
were  instituted  at  I’cncriffe  to  prove  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere.  Capillary  attraction,  the  recoil  of 
guns,  chemical  reactions,  and  astronomical  efifecis 
were  carefully  discussed  As  the  members  settled  to 
their  work,  the  subjects  treated  of  became  more 
serious  and  important,  as  the  minutes  of  their  meet- 
ings curiously  show.  The  “sympathetic  powders,* 
the  crushed  vipers,  and  divining  rods  of  the  earlier 
days  were  left  behind  for  weightier  matters  ; and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  assumed  more  and  more 
that  classic  character  which  they  have  borne  so  long. 
At  last  the  illustrious  Newton,  with  his  ihcor>'  of 
universal  gravitation,  gave  an  enormous  impetus  to 
their  researches. 

Since  Newton's  day,  Michael  Faraday,  Davy, 
Thomson,  and  many  others  have  added  glor>’  to  the 
Royal  Society  ; and  at  their  ordinary  meetings,  or 
their  annual  soirees,  some  of  the  most  eminent  savants 
of  the  day  arc  to  be  met.  These  meetings  are  held 
on  Thursdays  during  the  winter,  in  the  Society*s 
rooms,  Burlington  House,  at  tlirec  in  the  afternoon ; 
because  it  was  found  that  wits  were  clearer  then 
than  after  dinner  in  the  evening.  Tlic  after-dinner 
mind  is  not  quite  capable  of  grasping  the  lively 
molecule. 

The  visitor  to  one  of  these  meetings  is  ushered  into 
an  ante.chambcr  where  tea  and  coffee  are  provided  for 
his  refection,  before  the  business  of  the  day  begins, 
as  well  as  after  it  has  ended.  This  is  a custom  which 
has  been  imitated  by  some  other  learned  societies — 
notably  the  Linncan. 

The  meeting-hall  is  a large  sombre  chamber,  hung 
with  dark  oil  paintings  of  dead  immortal  worthies,  such 
as  Huyghens,  Newton,  and  Priestley.  At  the  farther 
end  sits  the  President  on  an  antique  high-backed 
chair,  with  a secretary  on  citlier  side,  and  the  great 
mace  of  King  Charles  lying  in  state  before  his  desk. 
The  ordinary  Fellows  sit  on  benches  across  the  body 
of  the  hall. 

A grave  and  impressive  dignity  presides  over  the 
assembly.  If  it  is  try  ing  for  a new  member  of  Par- 
liament to  address  the  House,  it  is  almost  equally 
trying  for  a young  Fellow  to  take  part  in  a discussion 
here.  The  papers  arc  on  subjects  which  would  be 


a sealed  book  to  the  original  members  of  the  Society  ; 
their  \try  names  would  sound  like  Cherokee  to  Evelyn 
and  Mr.  Powle,  supposing  the  latter  to  have  returned 
from  the  countr>'.  They  are  even  unintelligible  to  all 
except  those  Fellows  who  arc  specialists  in  the  par- 
ticular science  they  belong  to.  For  example,  there 
may  be  a mathematical  paper  “On  the  Invariants  and 
Co%'ariantsof  Quantities,*’  or  an  electrical  one  “ On  the 
Determination  of  Magnetic  Susceptivity.’*  A renow  ned 
paleontologist  (the  very  man  who  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  build  the  skeleton  of  an  extinct  animal  from 
its  tooth)  will  perhaps  discourse  on  some  new  “miss- 
ing link,**  to  wit,  the  Thylacolea,  or  flesh-eating 
marsupial  of  New  South  Wales ; or  a well-known 
geologist  will  communicate  a paper  by  somebody  else 
“ On  the  Occurrence  of  Pterygotis  and  a l.imuloid  in 
certain  Flagstones.**  If  the  lay  visitor  escapes  the 
seductive  subject  of  vortex-rings,  and  tbe  dissipation 
of  energy,  he  may  consider  himself  lucky  ; and  will 
probably  not  regret  the  mysteries  of  “ orthagonal  and 
isothermal  surfaces,**  or  the  “ forces  experienced  by 
inductively  ferro-magnetised  or  dia-magnetised  non- 
crj'Stalline  substances.”  Science  has  taken  such 
gigantic  strides  of  late  years  that  it  has  almost  coined 
a language  of  its  own. 

There  are  tsvo  annual  soirees,  or  conversarioncs,  of 
the  Royal  Society,  one  being  known  familiarly  as  the 
“ladies*  night.’’  These  gatherings  are  attended 
by  the  Fellows  and  their  friends,  together  with  a 
sprinkling  of  distinguished  guests,  such  as  foreign 
jtn'rwz/j— a Helmholu  or  a Pasteur— ambassadors 
from  other  Powers,  a few  presidents  of  other  societies, 
a famous  general  or  two,  and  occasionally  a royal 
personage. 

The  guests  are  received  by  the  President,  and 
disperse  themselves  about  the  halls  of  the  Society, 
which  are  brilliantly  illuminated  for  the  occasion 
by  some  new  system  of  electric  lighting.  Numer- 
ous tables  are  covered  with  scientific  apparatus 
illustrating  recent  inventions,  the  telephone,  the 
microphone,  the  photophone,  or  something  newer 
still.  Nor  are  the  exhibits  confined  to  physical 
instruments,  but  extend  over  the  whole  range  of 
science.  Novelty,  of  course,  is  a desideratum,  and 
especially  some  novelty  of  the  year  which  has  just 
elapsed.  Illuminated  microscopes  stand  ready  to 
reveal  their  splendid  secrets  ; some  rare  orchid  from 
the  tropical  Ibrest  hangs  its  alien  blossoms  in  the 
licatcd  air  ; meteoric  stones  from  Russia,  and  even 
corroded  jewels  from  the  site  of  Troy,  may  perhaps 
be  seen  tliere,  along  with  fossil  scorpions  from  the 
Silurian  rocks,  or  liny  crystals  of  a new  element,  and 
microbes  from  the  snows  of  Norway. 

There  is  a little  licence  as  regards  the  range  of 
exhibits  ; and  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  some  of  the 
experiments  might  lack  interest  to  other  visitors  than 
men  of  science.  As  it  is,  the  soirees  are  in  general 
most  successful  gatherings,  and  form  a relaxation  in 
the  scientific  year. 
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A PAGE  FROM  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  CARDEWE  MANOR. 
BY  LUCY  FARMER. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

AN  ENGAGEMENT. 

My  husband  and 
I remained 
on  Mr.  Car- 
dewe's  Dorset- 
shire property  for 
more  than  a year, 
and  after  that  Mr. 
Cardewe  wrote  to 
Charley  to  come 
up  again  to  the 
Manor,  as  he 
wished  to  have 
him  to  look  after 
the  young  planta- 
tions which  were 
being  formed.  We 
had  not  very  far 
to  go.  Mrs.  Car- 
dewe wrote  to  me, 
explaining  the 
change  ; she  said 
she  was  sure  the 
Manor  property  would  be  found  a better  pUcc  for 
baby,  and  she  had  had  the  little  house  on  the  cliff- 
slope  newly  furnished  for  us.  So  you  may  be  sure 
we  gladly  accepted  her  kindness.  1 was  always  fond 
of  the  Manor,  for  there  Charley  and  I had  met  first, 
though  we  had  had  that  quarrel  about  that  Mrs. 
Alleyne  $ business ; and  Charley  liked  the  sea  and 
the  fishing,  game-keeper  though  he  was. 

The  first  news  that  greeted  us  was  that  Mr.  Hemp- 
hill, who  had  always  been  kind  to  us,  was  as  good  as 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Anderson,  whose 
parents  lived  near  Bournemouth.  She  was  a very 
lovely  girl  ; and  every  one  was  pleased  to  think  that 
Mr.  Hemphill  and  she  had  made  it  up  together,  after 
.tIL  There  was  a little  story  connected  with  this 
young  lady.  She  was  something  of  an  heiress,  it  w.as 
known,  and  many  people  had  made  offers  for  her  to 
her  parents.  Captain  Martyn  Henry,  who  had  been 
at  the  Manor,  and  who  was  again  expected  this  same 
summer,  had,  I knew,  been  one  of  her  admirers.  But 
although  everything  seemed  satisfactory,  the  impend- 
ing rumoured  engagement  was  ended.  Captain  Henry 
went  abroad  in  a hurry,  and  people  said  ver>*  unkind 
things  concerning  him.  But  Miss  Anderson  was  evi- 
dently fond  of  him. 

How'cvcr,  after  awhile  she  appeared  as  pretty  and 
cheerful  as  ever.  She  had  a high  spirit,  and  never 
let  any  one  sec  how  she  felt  his  absence  any  more  than 
she  had  regretted  Mr.  Elliott,  an  elderly  friend  of  her 
father,  who  had  offered  to  marry  her,  and  to  settle  the 
Chapminster  property  on  her.  She  was  lively,  and 
rode  to  hounds  in  the  New'  Forest  country,  and  even 


with  the  Blackroore  Vale,  which  they  tel!  me  is  stiff, 
too. 

Mr.  Hemphill  on  his  part  seemed  quite  happy.  Miss 
Anderson  rode  to  the  hounds  to  the  very  middle  of 
April,  and  he  wanted  to  marry  her  in  June.  Everything 
was  preparing.  Her  father  and  mother  often  came 
over,  and  she  came  sometimes.  She  was  certainly  a 
fine  girl.  Such  eyes  !—  bold  black  ones.  Such  lovely 
hair,  and  a figure  which  was,  in  her  riding-habit,  per- 
fection. Her  manner  was  quiet  and  shy  at  first,  but 
they  told  me  she  “ improved  ” wonderfully  after  awhile ; 
and  there  was  no  daring  or  almost  reckless  thing  she 
would  not  do  if  she  were  defied  to  it.  That  is  not  my 
idea  of  improvement,  but  being  only  a dressmaker,  I 
hardly  know% 

However,  she  came  and  stayed  with  the  Car- 
dewes  ; and  Mr.  Hemphill  rode  over  day  after  day. 
One  day  it  was  very  thundery  and  stormy,  and  just  as 
the  rain  was  beginning,  into  our  little  house  the  young 
pair  came  for  shelter.  When  the  thunder  slopped 
rolling  they  went  into  the  porch  ; and  the  day  being 
hot  and  sultr>',  though  only  May,  the  house-door  was 
open.  I was  washing  things,  and  could  hear  their 
voices,  and  sometimes  even  what  they  said,  without 
minding. 

I declare  now%  after  all  these  years,  1 can  scarcely 
believe  it  was  all  true.  The  tones  in  which  Miss 
Gladys  contradicted  poor  Mr.  Hemphill,  and  the 
mild,  submissive  way  in  which  he  put  up  with  it 
all,  astonished  me.  That  any  man  would  behave  as 
he  did  I couldn’t  have  believed ! I’d  like  to  sec 
Charley  put  up  with  such  * tantrums  ’ as  Miss  .Ander- 
son’s ! Now,  I said  to  myself,  I see  the  reason  of 
Captain  Henry’s  and  Mr.  Elliott’s  sudden  “crying 
off."  They  could  not  put  up  with  her  temper,  of 
course  ; and  1 w'onder  Mr.  Hemphill  did.  He  seemed 
a/rauiio  contradict  her. 

The  show'er  passed.  The  sandy  soil  licked  up  the 
drops,  and  everything  remained  as  parched  and  dry 
as  possible.  A single  match  dropped  in  the  under- 
wood would  have  set  the  whole  plantation  and  all  the 
gorse  in  a blaic.  The  keepers  were  particularly 
desired  to  be  on  the  watch  for  smokers,  who  might 
in  a moment,  by  accident  or  for  “fun,”  set  fire  to  the 
whole  of  the  furze,  and  bum  us  up  too. 

Mr.  Hemphill  and  Miss  .Anderson  were  discussing 
this  when  Doctor  Joliffe  rode  past,  and  stopped 
suddenly.  He  was  a special  friend  of  the  Ander- 
sons,  and  often  visited  them,  dined,  and  even  slept 
there  at  times.  Mr.  Hemphill  greeted  him  at  once, 
but  Miss  Gladys  looked  sullen  when  be  came  up. 

“ I wish  I had  seen  that  fire,”  Miss  Anderson  was 
saying ; “ I would  give  anything  to  sec  a good  fire. 
Some  day  we  w ill  have  another." 

“Have  another!”  cried  Mr.  Hemphill;  “you 
can’t  mean  that,  Gladys ! ” 
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“ I mean  it  1 hope  we  shali/'*  she  replied. 
**\Vhat  business  is  it  of  yours  if  I like  a hre?” 

*‘My  dear  young  lady,”  interrupted  Doctor  Joliffe, 
**  it  is  time  we  returned  home.  1 will  accompany 
you,  and  tell  you  all  the  news.  Never  mind  dis- 


Hemphill.  **  You  are  ill ; it  is  the  weather.  We  have 
walked  too  far,  dear.  Let  me  support  you.” 

**  No,  thank  you  ” she  said  coldly  ; **  I can  do  very 
well  alone.  I was  merely  a little  faint.  Dr.  Joliffe, 
you  will  come  back  to  the  Manor  with  us  ?” 
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cussing  the  6rc,”  continued  the  loquacious  doctor. 
“ Have  you  seen  Captain  Martyn  Hcnn*,  Mr.  Hemp- 
hill?” 

“No;  has  he  returned?”  inquired  Mr.  Hemphill 
But  a look  at  Miss  Anderson's  face  made  him  pause. 
She  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  was  staring  at  Doctor 
Jolitfc  as  if  distraught. 

“ Is  there  anything  the  matter,  Gladys  ?”  asked  Mr. 


“ With  pleasure,  unless  I shall  be  in  the  way.  A 
third  party  sometimes  is,  you  know,  when  young 
people  are  together — ha  ! ha  ! ” 

“ I wish  you  would  come  ; /<Vr-d-/tV^  is  sometimes 
monotonous.” 

Mr.  Hemphill  looked  hurl,  as  well  he  might,  and 
then  the  three  walked  away.  Miss  Anderson  talking 
to  the  doctor,  and  Mr.  Hemphill  as  quiet  and  silent  as 
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you  please.  When  Charley  came  in  he  was  in  a ter- 
rible hurry. 

“ Let’s  have  tea,  Lucy,®  he  said  almost  before  he 
was  well  in  the  house.  ^ I must  go  out  at  once 
and  keep  an  eye  round  the  plantations.  There  has 
been  some  “trippers”  across  to-day,  and  1 doubt 
they’ll  have  left  something  after  them,  and  the  place 
is  all  as  dry  as  tinder.  A spark  would  burn  us  in  our 
beds.” 

“ So  Mr.  Hemphill  was  saying.  Miss  Gladys 
wanted  to  see  a gorse-fire.” 

“ Did  she?”  said  Charley  ironically.  “Then  if  she 
does  she  won’t  want  long.  Any  day  now  the  sun  may 
do  the  trick.  I’m  rather  nervous  myself,  Lucy. 
Here’s  Simmons.  Hallo,  Sam  !* 

“How  are  you,  Mr.  Farmer?  I’ve  come  with  a 
message  from  the  mistress.  She  wants  your  good 
lady  to  go  up  to  the  Manor  if  she  can,  and  see  about 
some  dress-work  this  evening.  Can  you  come  at 
once,  Mrs.  Farmer?** 

“I  think  I can.  I’ll  be  sure  to  be  back.  Do  you 
think  the  girl  can  mind  little  Charley  ? ’* 

“ No,  take  him  with  you.  It’s  not  far.  He  won’t 
hurt  this  evening.  The  girl  is  all  very  well  when  one 
of  us  is  in  the  house,  but  1 don’t  trust  'cm,  Sam — not 
very  far,”  replied  Charley. 

“Then,  Mr.  Simmons,  will  you  say  I’ll  come  up  at 
six  o’clock,  please?** 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  Sam  ; and  so  when  we  had 
had  tea  1 dressed  baby,  and  leaving  Ann  in  charge, 
went  up  to  the  house.  Oh  ! 1 am  thankful  1 took 
the  child.” 

Mrs.  Cardewe  made  me  stay  and  take  tea  with  Mrs. 
Jones,  the  housekeeper,  and  she  sent  two  of  the  boys 
to  6nd  Charley,  and  tell  him  to  come  back  to  the 
Manor  when  his  work  was  over,  and  fetch  me  and 
baby.  Then  Mrs.  Jones  and  1 seated  ourselves  for 
a nice  long  chat,  not  that  1 care  much  for  gossip,  as 
a rule,  but  when  with  friends  a little  exchange  of 
sentiments  is  pleasant. 

“ So  the  captain  is  back,”  1 said,  as  1 buttered  the 
toast  and  put  it  on  the  table. 

“Ah!**  said  Mrs.  Jones,  “so  I hear.  I wonder 
what  will  Miss  Anderson  do  now?” 

“Why,  marry  Mr.  Hemphill,  I suppose,”  I said. 
“ She’s  engaged,  isn’t  she  ?’* 

“ Well,  not  formal.  It’s  understood  ; but  I dare  say 
the  captain  will  not  sec  her.  They  were  very  fond  of 
each  other,  and  every  one  said  it  was  nearly  settled.” 
“Then  whyever  didn’t  they  get  married?”  1 asked. 
“ The  captain  must  have  had  a reason  for  leaving 
—eh?” 

“Ah  ! ” responded  Mrs.  Jones,  sighing ; “ I*m  afraid 
he  didn’t  behave  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  There 
was  a talk  about  some  debts ; and  things  were  said 
which  I won’t  repeat,  for  bygones  arc  bygones,  Lucy, 
and  we  had  best  leave  well  alone,” 

“Then  you  think  Miss  Anderson  will  not  marry  Mr. 
Hemphill,  after  all?  Poor  Mr.  Hemphill !” 

“ Oh,  1 don’t  say  that  I It’s  a good  match.  The 
captain  isn’t,  I should  say.  But  that’s  nothing  when 
the  young  lady  is  in  love— listen  ! who’s  that  ? ’* 
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“ It’s  BUI ; what  a fuss  he’s  in  ! What’s  the  matter, 
BiU  Swain  ?” 

“ Oh,  mum ! — awful,  mum  ! Mr.  Farmer  he  has 
sent  me  for  help.  The  gorse  is  a-hre,  and  the  plan- 
tation’s in  danger.  It’s  bad,  that  it  is  / ” 

I jumped  up  and  caUed  the  girl  Emily. 

“ Here,  Emily  ; hold  baby  till  I come  back.  The 
gorse  is  a.firc,  and  Mr.  Farmer  is  there.  Quick  1 ” 

1 put  on  my  things  ; and  by  the  time  I was  ready 
the  men  and  helpers  were  hurrying  away  to  the  place 
where  the  fire  was.  The  smoke  was  already  curl- 
ing over  the  tree-lops  ; and  as  we  knew  the  whole 
place  was  as  dry  as  tinder,  the  fire  would  spread 
rapidly. 

As  1 came  out  I saw  Miss  Anderson  and  Mr.  Hemp- 
hill. He  was  trying  to  dissuade  her. 

“ Gladys,  my  dearest •” 

“Mr.  Hemphill,  please  do  not  interfere.  You  have 
no  right  to  prevent  me.  I wi/i  go  to  this  fire.  1 
particularly  want  to  see  it.  You  need  not  come  unless 
you  please.** 

fie  looked  at  her  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
But  he  was  patient  with  her,  and  said — 

“ Very  well,  dear,  as  you  like.** 

She  drew  herself  up  haughtily.  I could  have  boxed 
her  ears  had  she  been  my  girl.  He  was  too  gentle 
with  her.  Some  women  don’t  value  a man  unless  he 
is  pretty  hard  with  them,  and  poor  Mr.  HemphiU 
wasn’t  hard  enough  for  Miss  Gladys. 

She  set  off  by  herself,  and  he  followed  her;  the 
doctor  and  all  the  stable-men  had  already  gone.  Bill 
Swain  came  with  me.  Round  in  the  farm-yard  the 
men  were  calling  out  for  help ; and  the  country 
was  up.  

CHAPTER  THE  SECOND, 

THE  GOKSE-FIKE. 

Help!  There  was  no  want  of  help.  All  the  men 
turned  out— servants,  grooms,  boys,  labourers.  All 
hurried  off  towards  the  plantation,  where,  beyond  the 
fir-wood,  the  flames,  stirred  by  a westerly  wind,  were 
already  advancing  in  their  fiery  progress.  I left  the 
baby  with  Emily,  and  hurried  off  with  the  rest.  VVe 
had  not  got  clear  of  the  high  road  before  we  could 
perceive  the  flames  high  in  the  air,  and  great  rolling 
curls  and  puffs  of  smoke  rising  over  the  tree-tops. 
Men  with  branches  of  trees,  and  spades  and  forks, 
were  running  along  the  road,  and  then  up  the  lane 
towards  the  furze  common,  which  was  well  alight. 
The  young  trees  were  standing  out  dark  in  front  of 
the  fire.  It  was  a grand  sight,  and  one  1 shall  not 
easily  forget.  A fine  sight,  indeed,  but  terrible ! 

Beyond  the  belt  of  flame,  in  front  of  it,  a number  of 
men  were  endeavouring  to  cut  away  the  trees  and 
gorse  so  as  to  deprive  the  fire  of  its  fuel.  Close 
behind  the  flames,  and  at  the  sides,  were  men  with 
branches  of  trees  beating  the  fire  out  as  well  as  they 
could.  But  more  than  once  they  had  to  retreat,  as 
the  tongues  of  fire  darted  suddenly  at  them,  and  licked 
up  the  grass  and  gorse  almost  under  their  feet.  Three 
parties  of  men  were  converging  towards  an  old  de- 
cayed tree — a hollow  dry  trunk,  as  dry  as  touch-wood. 
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In  a few  minutes  that  tree  would  be  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  tire  ; nothing  could  save  it 

Some  animal — perhaps  a pony  or  a calf — was 
running  about  there.  We  could  not  distinguish  for 
the  smoke  ; it  might  have  been  a poor  sheep.  There 
was  something  whitc-looking,  and  then  we  heard  a 
cry  I Volumes  of  smoke  ascended  into  the  air,  which 
was  alive  with  sparks.  The  west  wind  was  carrying 
the  hre  towards  our  house,  and  I was  thankful  baby 
was  safe  at  the  Manor.  The  girl  could  easily  esca|^, 
I believed,  in  various  spots  new  lights  were  breaking 
out  as  the  burning  fragments  fell  around.  1 thought 
of  my  servant-girl,  and  hoped  she  had  not  caused  this 
hre  by  any  inadvertence. 

Then  the  wind  suddenly  changed,  and  we  saw  the 
fire  spread.  We  waited,  and  watched  the  great 
towering  flames.  Mr.  Hemphill,  the  doctor,  and 
other  gentlemen  came  rushing  up,  darting  hither 
and  thither,  beating,  calling,  directing.  Mr.  Cardewc, 
at  the  head  of  the  labourers,  was  equally  active.  The 
fire  was  increasing.  The  old  solitary  oak  was 
doomed  ! Nothing  could  save  it.  Poor  old  tree  ! 
Every  one  was  $orr>*.  It  had  been  a landmark  for 
years  and  years,  and  was  called  the  “ Ladies*  Tree.** 
There  was  some  tradition,  some  old  prophecy,  about 
it,  as  it  marked  Mr.  Anderson’s  property  where  it  was 
divided  from  Mr.  HemphiU’s. 

I knew  the  legend  well.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  tree  was  dead  the  Hemphills  would  be 
childless— 

“ When  pjuae«  away  the  Ladie»'  Tree, 

No  Babc«  in  HemphilTk  hall  ihail  be.” 

The  verse  came  into  my  mind,  and  I said  to  the 
ladies’-maid,  w'ho  had  run  out  with  the  rest  to  sec  the 
sight— 

“ A poor  look-out  for  Miss  Gladys  ! ” 

But  we  had  no  time  to  talk  much.  The  men, 
whether  they  believed  in  the  legend  or  not,  were 
doing  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  fire  fr.'m  reaching 
the  tree.  They  did  not  succeed.  The  flames  seemed 
to  rush  round,  and  even  to  spring  from  the  tree  itself. 
We  cried  out,  “Save  the  tree  !**  but  no  one  could 
get  near  it,  until  the  flames  had  united  round  the 
trunk  and  utterly  concealed  it,  so  fierce  was  this 
famous  “bush-fire.” 

“ My  gracious  me,  Eliza,  what’s  that  ? Look ! 
There  is  something  in  the  tree ! ” I exclaimed. 
“ There  is  something  alive  ! ” 

“ Sure  enough,  it  looks  like  it,”  cried  Eliza.  “Sec, 
it  comes  out ! It's  a ivomant^ 

A cry  of  alarm  and  horror  rent  the  air — a groan  of 
anguish  from  all.  The  figure  was  now  plainly  seen 
— the  woman  was  standing  upon  one  of  the  lower 
branches,  waving  her  hand  wildly  I 

It  was  Miss  Anderson  herself!  She  was  calling 
for  help.  Help,  indeed  ! But  it  looked  as  if  no  help 
could  ever  reach  her.  I heard  her  voice  plainly  now  ; 
and— you  will  scarcely  believe  me— she  was  laughing, 
a queer,  wild  laugh. 

“ Save  her ! Save  her ! ” screamed  men  and 
women. 

But  no  one  would  venture.  The  flames  formed  a 


barrier  impassable.  Death— a cruel  death— awaited 
any  one  who  crossed  the  terrible  belt  of  fire,  which 
roared  and  crackled  like  the  furnace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

Mr.  Anderson  spurred  his  horse  recklessly  toward 
the  belt  of  fire.  The  animal  reared  and  nearly  threw 
him.  Miss  Anderson  had,  as  we  supposed,  got  into 
the  tree  thinking  herself  safe,  but  a sudden  shift  of 
wind  had  carried  the  flames  towards  her,  and  she 
seemed  doomed. 

“ Five  hundred  pounds  to  the  man  who  will 
make  the  effort ! Five  hundred  apiece  to  any  of 
you!” 

One  man  had  not  waited,  A man  with  his  nose 
and  mouth  tied  up  in  a wetted  handkerchief  rushed 
through  the  smoke.  It  was  Mr.  Hemphill,  true  to  the 
last.  But  his  courage  was  of  no  avail.  He  nearly 
leached  the  foot  of  the  tree,  but  fell.  Three  men 
rushed  in,  but  only  two  reached  him  ; the  third,  black 
and  scorched,  came  out  again  staggering,  blinded, 
burnt.  The  others  did  succeed  in  reaching  him,  and 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives  dragged  Mr.  Hemphill  to  the 
windward  side  of  the  flames,  which  were  still  roaring 
to  leeward,  as  Charley  said. 

We  were  all  silent  and  horrified,  when  suddenly  a 
loud  shout  came  over  the  fields.  A man,  riding  a 
beautiful  black  horse,  leaped  the  hedge,  and  dashed, 
spurring  hard,  across  the  common  land.  The  horse 
was  blindfolded,  and  rushed  recklessly  on.  The  rider 
scattered  the  workers  and  spectators.  They  paused 
for  a moment,  and  then,  with  a cheer,  the  horseman 
plunged  into  the  flame  and  smoke,  which  were  passing 
away  from  the  tree  now  at  the  base,  but  the  tree 
itself  was  burning.  In  another  moment  the  rider  was 
off  his  horse,  which  rushed  away  blindly  by  itself. 
The  gentleman  swung  himself  into  the  smouldering 
tree  with  desperate  courage,  tore  Miss  Anderson  from 
her  place  between  the  branches,  where  she  sat,  half- 
insensible.  and  lowered  her  to  the  ground.  She  fell  in 
a heap,  apparently  dead. 

The  gentleman  dropped  down,  and  lifted  her  up. 
By  this  lime  some  labourers  had  summoned  up 
courage  too,  and  rushed  in  as  the  fire  abated. 
Between  them  they  lifted  and  carried  off  Miss  An- 
derson, who  w'as  borne  to  our  little  house,  quite 
insensible.  1 hurried  after  them,  and  met  them  at 
the  door.  There  I came  face  to  face  with  Captain 
Mart>m  Henry  ! He  had  saved  Miss  Anderson,  then! 
Poor  Mr.  Hemphill ! 

She  remained  insensible  for  some  time,  but  wc  got 
her  round  by  degrees ; and  In  our  house  she  remained 
for  three  weeks.  Mr.  Hemphill  called  every  day,  and 
more  than  once  a day,  and  at  last  was  permitted  to 
sec  her.  She  was  sitting  up  then,  and  gave  him  her 
hand.  You  can  imagine  his  greeting ; but  she  was 
very  quiet,  and  scarcely  spoke.  At  length,  after  a 
while,  she  said  (1  heard  her ; 1 couldn't  help  it,  as  I 
was  in  the  next  room) — 

“Arthur,  you  have  been  very  kind  and  brave.  I 
hear  you  risked  your  life  to  save  mine.  How  can  I 
thank  you  ? You  have  suffered,  too,  1 sec.  And  for 
mo  I ” 
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**  My  darling,  there  is  one  way  in  which  you  can 
make  me  supremely  happy.  If  you  will  become  my 

wife — soon — dearest ^ 

“ Ob,  don't,  don’t,  please  ! I cannot  1 Oh,  Arthur 
— Mr.  Hemphill — I cannot  speak  of  that  !* 

“ Well,  not  just  now  perhaps,  Gladys,  darling.  But 
when  you  have  quite  recovered — when  1 am  more 
presentable,  then  we  will  arrange  it  all.” 

She  murmured  something,  and  then  she  said,  aloud, 
as  if  she  had  nerved  herself  to  speak  out— 

**  Arthur,  would  you  think  me  v^rjf  wicked  if  I 
said  I cannot — I would  r.ither  not — marry  you?  Oh, 
forgive  me  ! 1 can’t  marry  you  ; indeed  1 can’t ! ” 
Poor  Mr.  Hemphill’s  scarred  face  became  white. 
I peeped  out,  and  saw  him  kneel  down  and  take  her 
hand. 

You  do  not  love  me,  Gladys  ! Is  that  the  reason  ? 
I have  fancied  so  when  you  were  so  harsh  towards 
me.  But  I never  thought  that  you  would  have  con- 
sented to  even  a semblance  of  engagement  unless—” 
” No,”  she  interrupted  ; “ I didn’t  know — all.  But 
now  1 do.  I — cannot  marry — you — because  " 

She  blushed,  hung  her  head,  and  he  hnished  the 
sentence  for  her. 

“ Because  you  love  some  one  else.  Is  that  so, 
GUdys?” 

She  merely  bowed  her  head.  Then  he  rose,  and 
continued  in  such  a manly,  yet  tender  voice— 
“Glady.s,  my  dearest,  my  hope  in  this  world  has 
been  to  call  you  my  wife.  You  have  flattered  me 
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with  the  idea  that  you  would  be  mine.  But  I have 
seen  my  error.  Perhaps,  had  I rescued  you,  you 
might  have  loved  me.” 

**  Oh,  no,  no  1 ” cried  Miss  Anderson.  “Indeed,  I 
always  liked  you,  but  when  1 consented  to  try  and 
love  you  my  heart  h.ad  already  gone.  I told  you 
that.” 

“ Yes,  you  did  ; and  this  man  Martyn  Henry  is  my 
rival  still.  Oh,  my  darling,  must  I give  you  up  ? Give 
me  one  word  of  hope.  What,  not  a word  ? Not  one  ? 
Oh,  Gladys,  Gladys  I I have  worshipped  you.  My 
whole  heart  is  yours,  and  you  deny  me  even  a crumb 
of  comfort.  All  is  over.  Is  it  really  true? — really 
true  ? ” 

The  tears  were  running  down  her  checks.  His  eyes 
were  dry,  but  so  mild  and  sad,  as  he  turned  away. 

“ Good-bye,  Gladys.  Our  first  meeting  for  three 
weeks,  and  our  last  for  ever  ! God  bless  you,  and — 
forgive  you  1 ” 

He  kissed  her  and  went  out,  leaving  her  in  a torrent 
of  tears.  I believe  she  cared  more  for  him  at  that 
minute  than  she  ever  had  done  before.  I know  she 
declined  even  to  see  the  captain  when  he  called  with 
her  father.  Poor  Mr.  Hemphill  !*’ 

He  went  away  almost  immediately.  Miss  Anderson 
soon  got  about,  and  became  really  engaged  to  Captain 
Martyn  Henry  again,  and  will  marry  him  in  the 
autumn,  as  all  has  been  made  up,  **  they say  ! I 
w onder  why  he  went  away  ! I will  find  out  some  day. 
But  here  is  the  end  of  Mr.  Hemphill’s  love-story. 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 


page  so  old  and  dim, 

With  worn  and  fading  rim. 

How  did  my  cup  of  gladness,  in  the 
long  ago,  o’erbrim, 

When  thou  didst  whisper  to  my  soul  those  first  sweet 
words  from  him ! 

Thou  message  from  the  past ! 

The  years  have  vanished  fast 
Since  on  thine  early  beauty  W’as  my  hidden  face 
down  cast. 


Till  then  I never  knew 
That  /i€f  so  strong  and  true, 

Unto  my  beating,  trembling  heart  in  love  and  yearn- 
ing drew— 

Oh,  blessed  morn  that  held  the  dawn  of  glory  to 
my  view ! 

Oh,  tender  snowdrop-tide, 

That  brought  us  side  by  side, 

And  smiled  upon  immortal  lives  for  ever  satisfied. 


Day  of  St.  Valentine  t 
Still  do  the  valleys  shine 

With  snowdrops  and  with  violets,  and  wakening  buds 
entwine 


To  crown  thy  forest-altars,  as  they  crowned  that  spring 
of  mine : 

But,  oh  ! the  hand  so  dear 
That  traced  the  message  here 
Is  seen  no  more,  save  only  where  the  sinless  ones  appear. 

Now  waits  my  widowed  heart 
Until  the  portals  part. 

Wherein  is  balm  beyond  all  thought  for  every  aching 
smart — 

Where  God  shall  gently  wipe  away  the  irem  ling  tears 
that  start ; 

A love  so  vast  as  ours 
Looks  up  from  earthly  bowers 
To  spring’s  eternal  victory  and  everlasting  flowers. 

And  as  the  young  ones  round 
In  happiness  abound. 

Betraying  by  their  blushes  bright  the  visions  newly 
found, 

I whisper,  whilst  1 seem  to  hear  the  angel-anthems 
sound — 

“God  make  your  dreams  complete. 

And  grant  you  love  as  sweet 
As  that  which  lists  in  Paradise  the  nearing  of  my  feet  1 ” 
M.  S.  Havcraft. 
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THE  GARDEN  IN  FEBRUARY. 


‘00  many  of  us 
make  so  much 
account  of  the 
cultivation  of 
summer  flowers 
only— flowers,  wc 
mean,  that  arc  to 
blow  throuj^hout 
the  summer,  that 
we  are  apt  to 
pass  over  any 
thought  of  the 
short  • lived,  but 
not  the  less  beau> 
tiful,  spring  flow- 
ers, unless  it  be 
some  such  old 
friends  as  the 
crocus  and  snow- 
drop, which  as 
often  as  not  we 
allow  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  more  beautiful  object  can 
there  be  at  the  end  of  a long  and  dreary  winter  than 
to  have  in  this  and  next  month  a gay  collection  of 
early  spring  flowers  ? In  this  busy  greenhouse  month, 
then,  let  us  notice  first  those  cinerarias,  whose  brilliant 
variety  and  gaiety  of  colour  amply  repay  us  for  the 
trouble  wc  bestow  on  them.  Their  name  of  cineraria 
would  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  grey  and  ash- 
coloured  appearance  of  their  foliage;  but  if  this  have 
a mournful  sound,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  florescence  of  every  shade  of  blue, 
lilac,  purple,  and  crimson  ? 

And,  first,  then,  as  to  the  soil  best  suited  for  the 
cineraria : equal  proportions  of  loam,  peat,  and  tho- 
roughly welWecomposed  manure,  making  up  a light 
porous  soil,  arc,  perhaps,  best  adapted  for  its  growth. 
Make  a sowing  of  the  seed  in  May  in  any  shal- 
low pans,  and  keep  them  fairly  moist.  Wlten  they 
are  well  up,  place  them  for  awhile  in  a frame,  or,  at 
all  events,  where  they  can  have  some  shade  when 
necessary.  When  your  young  seedlings  have  sent  out 
some  half-a-dozen  little  leaves,  pot  them  off  singly  into 
sixty-sized  pots,  and,  of  course,  in  the  same  sort  of 
compost  that  we  have  already  named. 

Now,  unhappily,  that  terrible  nuisance,  the  green 
fly,  appears  to  have  a wonderful  partiality  to  the 
cineraria  tribe,  so  that  syringing  and  fumigation 
are  perhaps  more  necessary  where  many  of  these 
flowers  are  reared.  Once  potted  off,  they  can  be 
either  ranged  in  a frame,  where  you  can  get  well 
at  them  for  this  purpose,  or,  as  in  the  month  of 
June  your  greenhouse  is  emptied  out  of  all  your 
bedding-out  stock,  you  might  stand  your  seedling 
cinerarias  on  an  empty  shelf  in  it.  Or,  lastly,  if  you 
cannot  spare  room  for  them  in  your  house,  they  will 
take  no  possible  harm  out  of  doors  provided  only 


your  pots  stand  on  a dry  and  hard  substance,  such  as 
slate,  or  on  a plank,  where  they  will  have  plenty  of 
ventilation,  and  not  be  in  any  mouldy  and  unused 
comer  of  the  garden.  Early  in  September  you  must 
have  your  collection  brought  into  the  greenhouse, 
which  probably  by  that  time  will  again  be  pretty  full, 
and  a good  fumigation,  therefore,  very  desirable. 
And  then  in  this  early  spring  month  of  February  you 
will  begin  to  have  your  reward  of  flowers,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards — that  is  to  say,  as  your  flowers  come 
into  bloom — you  will  be  able  to  judge  which  of  your 
seedling  plants  are  worth  preserving  for  propagation, 
and  which  are  poor  and  of  little  merit. 

Some  cineraria  cuttings  can  easily  be  raised  in 
the  following  manner.  When  your  plants  have  done 
blowing,  cut  down  the  stems  of  them,  stir  up  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and  throw  it  away, 
flUing  up,  however,  with  fresh,  but  precisely  similar 
compost ; the  pots  can  then  stand  for  awhile  either 
in  a frame  or  in  a dry  and  sheltered  spot  in 
your  open  garden  ; in  a few  weeks  time  you  will 
notice  some  side  shoots  have  struck  out ; take  off 
those  that  have  no  root  to  them,  and,  removing  the 
few  bottom  leaves,  strike  them  in  pots  of  similar  com- 
post, w'ith  the  addition  of  a little  sand,  and  under  a beU 
glass,  pressing  your  glass  gently  into  the  sandy  surface 
to  exclude  air  until  your  young  cuttings  have  struck; 
water  them,  but  remember  good  drainage  is  essential. 

A few  words  now  about  our  open  flower  garden. 
Wall-flowers,  Sweet-Williams,  Canterbury-bells,  or  any 
thoroughly  hardy  herbaceous  plants  may  be  moved 
into  the  spots  in  the  garden  in  which  you  intend  them 
afterwards  to  blow  ; only,  in  disturbing  your  borders, 
take  care  not  to  damage  underneath  by  cutting  or 
bruising  any  of  your  bulb  collection.  And  as  for  those 
bulbs  themselves,  the  hyacinth  for  example,  and  others, 
as  soon  as  their  green  spike  is  above  the  ground, 
carefully  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the  bulbs. 
These  will  also,  probably,  and  more  especially  after 
a mild  winter,  need  some  protection  from  the  early 
spring  frosts  and  winds  which  are  often  the  more 
severe ; cover  over,  then,  your  tulip  and  hyacinth  bulbs, 
that  have  made  an  early  start,  w'ith  any  long  litter, 
peas-haulm,  or  rough  broken  straw*.  Pansies,  too,  will 
benefit  by  a similar  protection  ; should  the  roots  of 
your  pansy  beds  get  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the 
frost,  or  indeed  by  any  other  cause,  gently  press  your 
plants  more  into  the  soil,  and  add  a little  top-dressing 
of  leaf-mould  ; keep,  too,  a careful  look-out  here  for 
slugs,  which  love  to  harbour  in  the  short  foliage,  and 
soon  make  havoc  of  your  collection. 

Though  in  the  kitchen  garden  March  is  the  month 
for  sowing  the  majority  of  our  crops,  yet  a sowing 
of  peas  may  be  made  this  month.  Indeed,  it  is  with 
them,  as  with  some  other  things,  a far  better  plan 
to  have  from  about  this  time  and  quite  through  the 
summer  a small  sowing  of  peas,  made  regularly  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  rather  than  to 
have  a large  stock  coming  on  ready  for  use  all  at 
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once,  to  be  speedily  followed  by  a 
dearth  of  peas  altogether.  Where 
the  crops  are  off,  dear  your  ground 
and  have  it  trenched  ; perhaps  it 
may  be  about  this  time  that  you 
have  a considerable  space  occupied 
by  some  unsightly  cabbage*stumps, 
which,  nevertheless,  you  are  utilis- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  sprouts  ; but 
these  stumps  will  thrive  equally  well 
if  you  get  them  all  up  and  plant 
them  fairly  close  together  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  garden, 
and  this  will  then  place  all  the  land 
they  formerly  occupied  at  your  dis- 
posal for  a new  crop.  In  the  fruit 
garden,  cut  off  the  dead  leaves  of 
your  old  strawberry  beds,  and  the 
manure  that  was  scattered  between 
the  rows  in  the  autumn  may  now 
be  forked  in.  Any  pruning  or  nail- 
ing of  wall  fruit  should  be  finished 
without  a day’s  delay,  if  not  already 
done,  as  further  delay  would  be 
dangerous.  ^ . 
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GREENWICH  (FROM  THE  EAST). 


much  for  the  past  ; but 
the  present,  no  doubt,  is 
the  business  of  the  living: 
and  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  not  old  stones, 
but  flesh  and  blood.  Well, 
then,  what  have  we  to  say 
of  men  and  women  in  Lon- 
don, and  what  of  that  much  spoken-of 
thing  called  London  SOCIETY  ? To 
be  “in  society”  anywhere  is  sup- 
posed, by  a certain  class  of  people,  to  be 
the  summum  bonum  of  human  life  ; and 
to  be  in  society  in  London,  where  ever>’- 
thing  is  Titanic,  magnificent,  and  im- 
perial, must  be  as  near  to  an  earthly 
paradise  as  the  social  imagination  can 
conceive.  What  is  society.^  As  the 
Church  in  our  creed  has  been  defined  to  be  the 
communion  of  saints,  so  society  may  most  fitly  be 
called  the  communion  of  souls  ; and  if  this  be  the 
true  definition  of  it — as  I think  there  can  be  little 
question — I am  afraid  that  those  who  seek  society  in 
that  multitudinous  vortex  of  four  millions  of  souls 
will  discover  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difhcult  things 
in  the  world  to  find  it  there.  A rubbing  of  shoulders, 
a meeting  of  faces,  a shaking  of  hands,  is  easy  enough, 
and  may  satisfy  the  desires  of  a certain  class  of  per- 


sons whose  palms  itch  for  society  falsely  so  called  ; 
but  an  encounter  of  wits  must  be  specially  pro- 
vided, and  a communion  of  souls  is  difficult  in 
London.  The  fact  is  that  the  place  is  a great 
deal  too  big  for  the  frequent  easy  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling,  kind  word  and  fruitful  deed,  in 
which  the  soul  of  society  is  manifested  ; and,  throwing 
aside  altogether  that  offensive  simile  of  Cobbett,  who 
called  it  a great  social  wen  on  the  lovely  face  of  old 
England,  sticking  to  our  own  simile,  we  may  say 
that  in  this  large  billowy  vortex  of  human  beings 
one  is  so  tossed  and  whirled  about,  that  no  face  can 
look  long  enough  into  another  face  to  discover 
whether  there  be  any  human  soul  behind  worthy  of 
entering  into  spiritual  communion  with.  The  distances 
in  that  monstrous  aggregate  of  human  dwellings  are  so 
great,  and  the  occupations  of  those  that  dwell  in  them 
arc  so  multifarious  and  so  urgent,  that  persons  with 
the  most  loving  human  hearts  and  with  the  most 
kindred  sympathies  cannot  manage  to  see  one  another 
more  than  once  a month,  and  that  not  easily.  One 
shall  go  sooner  from  London  to  Peterborough,  and 
return  by  the  “ Flying  Scotsman,**  than  pay  a visit  to 
many  a dear  friend  in  the  great  metropolis.  And  in 
this  way  London,  I have  heard  it  said,  is  the  death  of 
friendship ; society  here,  to  borrow  a phrase  from 
Shakespeare,  “ grown  to  a pleurisy,  dies  of  its  own  too 
much.”  Social  parties  take  more  or  less  the  character 
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of  public  exhibitions  ; in  a crowded  reception  you  arc 
received  into  the  apartments,  scarcely  into  the  pre- 
sence, not  at  all  into  the  intimacy  of  the  entertainer. 
Men  and  women  are  certainly  there  in  great  numbers  ; 
but  they  buzz  about  you  like  hre-flies,  or  flap  you  in 
passing  like  the  branches  of  a poplar-tree  in  a breeze. 
You  only  know  that  you  have  been  there,  and  you 
may  be  vain  enough  to  wish  to  say  that  you  have  been 
there ; but  you  have  nothing  human  to  report  of  the 
whole  affair,  except  that  the  lady  entertainer  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  reception-room,  like  Patience  on  a 
monument,  and  with  a bouquet  of  artificially  arranged 
Bowers  in  her  hand  as  big  as  her  head  ; and  that  you 
bad  been  introduced  to  a celebrated  poet,  or  philo. 
sopher,  or  fool  there  ; and  that  you  were  much  dis* 
appointed  in  finding  that  the  poet  had  red  hair,  and  red 
eyes,  and  a snub  nose,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  fine 
type  of  feature  and  style  of  manner  which  you  had 
expected  to  find  in  a person  of  so  great  genius. 

This  witness  is  true : and  yet,  with  all  the  faithless- 
ness to  the  true  genius  of  society  which  such  a state  of 
things  implies,  it  is  a necessary  evil,  which,  like  other 
evils, brings  a certain  good  along  with  it,  th.it  we  must 
know  how  to  appropriate.  It  is  something  even  to 
have  seen  for  two  minutes,  and  to  have  exchanged 
two  sentences  with  a great  literary  character  with  red 
hair  and  a snub  nose;  in  spite  of  his  disappointing 
aspect,  he  may  have  dropped  a word  worth  remember- 
ing. If  he  is  a cynic — as  cynics  arc  said  to  be  not  rare 
in  London — he  will  scarcely  fail  to  have  treated  you 
with  some  pungent  preitiness  against  what  other  men 
generally  think  worthy  of  reverence.  If  he  is  a wise 
man— and  there  are  many  such  in  that  forest  of  human 
beings— a single  shake  of  the  tree  may  have  brought 
down  a golden  apple. 


Seriously,  the  stranger  who  visits  London  must  in 
the  main  content  himself  with  this  : if  he  could  be  in 
no  Worse  place  for  forming  intimate  friendships, 
he  could  be  in  no  better  for  taking  note  of  a great 
array  of  human  notabilities ; and — what  is  no  small 
matter — one  great  use  of  London  is  to  shake  provin- 
cial notions  and  local  self-conceits  out  of  a man,  by 
teaching  him  what  a small  part  his  native  village  plays 
in  the  big  world.  Whether  it  be  at  a crowded  “ At 
Home,^oratan  interesting  debate,  or  during  what  is 
called  “a  scene"  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a man 
accustomed  to  study  human  nature  may  Icam  more 
of  the  character  of  the  men  who  guide  the  fates  of  this 
great  empire  in  a few  hours,  or  even  in  a few  minutes, 
in  London,  than  he  could  from  hours  of  reading  in 
books  or  newspaper  reports.  The  man  whom  we  see 
on  an  interesting  public  occasion,  or  it  may  be  only  in  a 
ch.ince  social  rub,  is  part  of  ourselves,  as  much  as  the 
country  through  which  we  have  travelled,  and  which 
we  had  known  previously  only  through  a geography 
book.  Three  months  spent  in  London  during  the 
season,  if  consumed  in  nothing  else  than  in  coming 
face  to  face  with  the  eminent  politicians,  statesmen, 
thinkers,  poets,  and  artists  of  the  day,  even  though  it 
involved  a considerable  amount  of  superficial  dissipa- 
tion, would  be  anything  but  lost  time,  especially  to  a 
young  man  not  above  thirty ; while  to  him  who  is 
old  and  wise  enough  not  to  be  careful  about  studying 
in  high  places  with  how  much  or  how  little  wisdom 
the  world  is  governed,  there  is  open  in  big  London 
a large  array  of  special  little  Londons,  which  he  may 
select  according  to  his  inclination,  and  confine  the 
human  outgoings  of  his  heart  to  them.  As  students  in 
the  Universities  wisely  avoid  the  evil  of  promiscuous 
reading  by  restricting  themselves  to  the  mastery  of  a 
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single  great  author,  so  strangers  in  London,  anxious 
to  carry  off  some  permanent  good  from  the  rich 
concurrence  of  humanising  influences  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  may  confine  themselves  to  one  of 
those  many  little  worlds  of  social  energy  into  which 
London  has  so  liberally  outbranched. 

Such  suburbs  as  Kensington,  Hampstead,  and 
Clapham  readily  form  themselves  into  little  worlds, 
where  friends  may  see  friends  with  as  little  trouble 
as  in  small  towns,  like  York  or  Newcastle,  Edin- 
burgh or  Aberdeen ; and  the  residenters  in  such 
places,  while  in  London,  for  some  purposes,  arc 
socially  not  of  London,  and  may  be  compared  to 
anglers  who  habitually  confine  their  piscatory  opera- 
tions in  the  trouting  line  to  the  small  tributary  streams, 
which  flow  into  the  great  river  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  sport  may  be  less  majestic  there,  but  for  limited 
capacities  it  is  more  attractive  and  more  sure. 

In  conclusion,  on  the  exhibitions,  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  public  entertainments  of  London,  a single 
word  will  here  suffice.  In  as  far  as  these  are  not 
peculiar  to  London,  but  may  be  found,  with  little 
variety  of  type,  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
or  any  great  European  metropolis,  they  are  no  mat- 
ter of  note  for  the  intelligent  traveller,  and  certainly 
can  find  no  place  in  a paper  intended  to  set  forth 
briefly  a few  of  the  most  salient  points  of  interest  in 
this  wonderful  aggregation  of  busy  human  beings. 
**  See  only  what  is  characteristic,”  was  an  advice  given 
to  a young  traveller,  when  setting  out  on  his  Conti- 


every  year  to  the  crowds  of  visitors  and  residents  in 
the  great  metropolis,  ever  open  to  the  stimulus  of  a 
gigantic  novelty— whether  they  arc  called  Fish  Exhi- 
bitions, or  Health  Exhibitions,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  it  may  be  found  convenient  and  attractive  to 
baptise  them— possess  no  interest  for  the  thoughtful 
traveller  : they  are,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
general  advertising  halls  and  gigantic  extemporised 
European  baiaars  for  all  things,  and  a few  others,  than 
as  a special  product  of  the  place  called  London.  The 
only  thing  characteristic  about  them,  in  fact,  is  their 
magnitude,  their  magnificence,  and  the  expense  with 
which  they  are  got  up,  a certain  taste  of  the  gigantic 
and  Titanic,  which  every  public  exhibition  in  London 
must  possess  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  scale  of  the 
over-grown  metropolis  into  which  it  is  meant  to  fit ; 
and  no  doubt  in  this  aspect  they  ought  to  be  looked 
at,  if  not  assiduously  sought  out  as  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  place. 

Far  more  interesting  to  the  intelligent  stranger 
than  dramas  or  concerts,  or — what  everybody  will 
talk  about — the  Academy  Exhibition  of  Paintings,  is 
the  Gallery  of  National  Portraits.  This  British  Wal- 
halla,  though  of  recent  origin,  dating  only  from  the  year 
1856,  and  owing  its  foundation  to  Prince  Albert  and 
Earl  Stanhope,  forms  already,  along  with  Westminster 
Hall  and  St.  Paul’s,  a great  national  school  of  heroism, 
without  a familiarity  with  which  the  best  mathematical 
education  at  Cambridge  and  the  best  classical  at 
Oxford  would  leave  the  mind  of  the  young  English- 
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nental  tour,  by  Sir  Henry  Holland — perhaps  the  widest, 
and  the  wisest,  and  the  most  system.atic  traveller  of 
bis  day  ; and  certainly  the  traveller  who  attempts  to 
do  more  will  in  the  general  case  waste  his  brains  and 
confuse  his  memory.  In  this  view  the  great  exhibi- 
tions which  it  has  lately  become  the  fashion  to  present 


man  specially  bare  of  that  sort  of  furniture  which 
most  specially  belongs  to  it. 

The  two  most  characteristic  national  shows  in  Lon- 
don, or  in  which  London  takes  a noted  part,  are  the 
Derby  Day  and  the  Park.  In  the  annual  madness 
which  takes  possession  of  most  Londoners  on  the 
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Doby  Day,  from  the  noble  lord  who  has  nothing  to 
do  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  committee*men 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  have  too  much  to  do, 
down  to  the  costermonger,  who  sells  ginger*beer  at  the 
OQtgoings  of  Billingsgate  for  a penny  a bottle,  and 
the  little  pale-faced  boy  who  vends  “evening  paper  !” 
for  a halfpenny — in  this  grand  stream  of  a multitudi- 
nous company  of  most  rich  and  most  ragged  dissimili* 
mde  the  stranger  will  mark  two  things,  the  most 
significant  types  of  the  great  English  people  : the  one 


will  find  the  poetry  of  London.  ^ Wahrlich  es  ist  ein 
aristocratischis  Volk! — Truly  a noble  people  ! ” said  a 
thoughtful  German  to  me,  on  beholding  this  streaming 
fulness  of  high-conditioned  human  life.  The  people 
that  understand  horsemanship  were  never  base.  It 
implies  health,  and  strength,  and  fine  tact,  and  fearless 
daring  : and  that  is  a grand  thing  in  the  education  of 
a great  people,  though  the  inspectors  of  schools  and 
manipulators  of  red  tape  in  the  School  Boards  may 
take  little  note  of  it.  Especially  in  the  woman  this 
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is  the  delight  in  energetic  action,  and  that  action 
iatensihed  by  hot  competition  ; the  other  is  the  instinc- 
tive case  with  which  the  motley  congregation  submits 
>helf^  without  any  military  display,  to  the  guidance  of 
hw,  in  the  shape  of  a small  body  of  extremely  peaceful 
ud  inoiTensive-looking  policemen.  No  doubt,  the 
comparison  of  the  Greek  Olympian  games,  which  lies 
so  near,  will  suggest  itself  to  some  : and  a mind 
funiltar  with  the  lofty  odes  of  Pindar,  in  which  the 
gymnastic  feats  of  Jovc-bom  kings  are  gracefully 
mingled  with  the  praise  of  their  far-reaching  pedigrees, 
vill  be  apt  to  think  that  honourable  and  right  honour- 
able gentlemen  would  be  more  nobly  employed  in 
tiding  on  their  own  horses  than  in  betting  blindly 
or  cunningly  on  horses  ridden  by  others ; but  all 
own  do  not  read  Greek.  In  the  Park  and  in  the 
equestrian  procession  of  aristocratic  and  plutocratic 
oocabilities  which  moves  in  long  lines  of  ordered 
splendour,  the  severest  philosophy  will  6nd  no  held 
for  reprehension.  There  the  lover  of  human  beings 


habit  of  bracing  equestrianising  is  of  in6nilc  value. 
Our  “ Amazons,*'  whom  the  French  so  greatly  admire, 
are  trained  in  this  school.  The  queenly  port,  the  6ne 
features,  the  rosy  hue,  the  well-rounded  limbs,  the 
agile  step,  and  graceful  gait  of  our  English  ladies, 
arc  the  natural  outcome  of  the  bracing  habits  of  their 
maiden  life;  and  along  with  the  open-air  sports,  from 
cricket  to  deer-stalking,  of  the  other  sex,  are  not  the 
least  important  factors  in  the  production  of  a race  of 
men  in  which  the  masculine  vigour  of  the  Roman  is 
harmoniously  combined  with  the  physical  beauty  of 
the  Greek.  Such  a race,  inoculated,  as  it  is,  largely 
with  the  highest  conception  of  character  in  the  ideal 
of  Christian  ethics,  may  reasonably  hope  to  reach 
heights  of  social  advance  undreamt  of  by  the  most 
hopeful  of  the  ancients,  if  they  can  only  keep  clear  of 
the  three  great  idolatries  which  are  so  apt  to  beset 
them : the  worship  of  rank,  which  is  sen  ility  ; the  wor- 
ship of  wealth,  which  is  glitter ; and  the  worship  of 
power,  which  is  faction. 
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FOOD,  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  HEALTH. 


DY  A FAMILY  DOCTOR. 

I.  THE  ACT  OF  DIGESTION.  — A WORD  ABOUT  THE  MEALS  OF 
THE  DAV. 


r All  N a short  series  of  papers  like 

that  which  1 now  commence, 
^ any  lengthened  dissertation 
I on  the  physiology  of  diges- 
tion  would  not  be  consonant 

imenlions  arc  as 
' my  articles 

easily  understood,  so  that 

j to  avoid  technicalities  as 
j much  as  possible,  and  every- 
^ I id  thing  that  savours  of  mere 
theory;  and  to  be  useful  as 
well  as  truthful,  keeping  ever 
before  my  mind  the  belief  that  those  who  read 
them  wish  to  be  informed,  not  only  how  to  eat  to  live, 
but  how,  and  what,  and  when  to  eat  in  order  to  live 


strain,  will  often  make  a very  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression. 

I have  a letter  before  me,  from  which  I will  make 
an  extract. 

“ I am  77  years  of  age,”  says  the  writer,  “ and  have 
very  few  teeth,  but  my  appetite  and  digestion  arc  good, 
which  I attribute  to  careful  feeding.  1 have  found  by 
experience  that  all  kinds  of  food,  whether  dry  or  moist, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  until  reduced  to  a pulp 
and  mixed  with  the  saliva.” 

Let  me  draw  the  rcadcr^s  attention  to  the  words 
whether  dry  or  moist.”  The  aged  but  healthful 
writer  does  not  allow  even  moist  food  to  pass  at  once 
into  the  stomach.  He  is  right.  But  is  it  not  the 
common  practice  to  boll  such  food  ? Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a supper  of  porridge  and  milk,  or  well-boiled 
hominy  and  milk.  How  long  do  most  people  take 
to  eat  such  a meal?— and  mind  this:  it  is  a most 
wholesome  one.  Why,  about  five  minutes.  Can 


healthfully.  they  wonder  that  it  disagrees,  that  it  creates  acidity 

On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  reader  possesses  some  and  eructations,  flatulence,  and  all  sorts  of  dis- 

fundamental  knowledge  concerning  the  process  or  act  comforts,  not  the  least  disagreeable  of  which  arc  rest- 

of  digestion,  anything  I may  say  concerning  food  in  less  nights  and  nightmare  dreams  ? 


these  papers  will  fall  flat  and  be  unprofitable. 

Many  of  my  readers  doubtless  know  as  much,  or 
perhaps  even  more,  about  the  subject  than  I do  my- 
self, but  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  do  not,  let  me 
observe — 

I. — That  the  primary  act  of  digestion  lakes  place  in 
the  mouth.  A simple  statement,  certainly,  but  one 
more  important  than  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  For 
in  the  mouth  the  food  is,  or  ought  to  be,  slowly  and 
properly  masticated.  This  not  only  renders  it  more 
fit  to  be  speedily  acted  upon  by  the  juices  of  the 
stomach  (gastric),  but  enables  it  to  be  well  mingled 
with  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  and  parotid  glands. 
And  what  do  these  secretions  do?  The  answer  is  this : 
The  saliva  contains  a fermcniivc  agent,  to  which 
ciicmuts  have  given  the  name  of  “diastase.”  The  pro- 
perty of  this  diastase  is  that  it  changes  the  starch  of 
the  food  into  sugar,  or  “de.xtrine,”  which  is  soluble,  the 
former  not  being  so.  A portion  of  this  is  actually  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood  from  the  mouth. 

Again,  this  diastase  is  only  active  in  an  alkaline 
zvrsus  an  acid  medium— anollicr  reason  why  it  should 
be  mingled  witl\  the  food  in  the  mouth,  and  not  in  the 
stomach. 

Slow'  mastication,  then,  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
if  we  would  live  in  health  and  avoid  the  horrors  of 
indigestion,  w*ith  the  thousand  and  one  ills,  physical 
and  mental,  that  follow  in  its  train. 

Take  time  to  cat  if  you  would  be  happy.  Take  time 
to  cat  if  you  would  be  well.  Teach  your  children  to 
do  so,  and  explain  to  them  the  reason  why.  A word 
or  two  spoken  to  a child  in  a quiet  and  reasoning 


I am  often  told  that  solids  for  supper  agree  besL 
Well,  take  solids  by  all  means,  but  still,  methinks  that 
Scotch  porridge,  if  taken  early  in  the  evening— say 
eight  o'clock — and  if  eaten  slowly  and  sensibly,  would 
be  sufiicicntly  digested  before  bed-lime  to  permit  of  a 
lunch-biscuit  being  eaten  just  before  retiring. 

Parenthetically,  and  lest  1 should  forget  to  mention 
it,  w'hcn  there  is  some  heat  of  skin  before  going  to  bed, 
with  slight  thirst,  sleep  will  very  likely  be  troubled 
The  best  nightcap  in  a case  of  this  kind  is  a bottle  of 
good  (so  much  of  it  is  Anf)  soda-water  in  w hich  fifteen 
grains  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  has  been  mixed. 

1 1. — The  food,  having  been  well  masticated  and  per- 
fectly mingled  with  the  saliva,  passes  downwards  into 
the  stomach.  This  is  a muscular  organ.  The  muscles 
in  it  arc  placed  in  almost  every  direction,  so  that  it 
is  capable,  not  only  of  squeezing  the  food,  but  of 
thoroughly  churning  it,  or  mixing  it  completely,  so  that 
every' portion  of  the  food  is  not  only  reduced  to  pulp, 
but  exposed  to  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  thereby  re- 
ceiving its  juices,  by  the  action  of  which,  indeed,  tho 
reduction  is  chiefly  made. 

It  is  obviously  unfair  to  expect  the  stomach  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  teeth.  But  many  do.  Would 
such  people  be  oflended  if  I advised  them  to  swallow 
stones,  as  the  ostrich  docs,  or  bits  of  gravel,  as  do  the 
birds  ? Even  then  they  would  need  gizzards  instead 
of  stomachs. 

The  older  one  gets  the  more  need  has  he  or  she  to 
be  careful  in  seeing  that  those  processes  of  digestion 
under  one’s  own  control  arc  properly  performed.  I 
cannot  myself  yet  lay  claim  to  the  reverence  and 
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respect  due  to  old  men,  but  I am  in  the  constant  habit 
o(  talking  with  the  aged,  and  I do  not  at  this  moment 
remember  either  an  old  man  or  woman  who  is  not,  and 
who  has  not  been,  careful  in  “ feeding  ” since  he  or  she 
was  of  the  age  of  forty. 

Dyspepsia  is  a irighlful  affliction.  It  renders  a per- 
son wretched  in  himself,  physically  and  mentally 
feeble,  and  it  renders  him  entirely  unfit — through  his 
pee\ishness  and  rooroseness— to  mingle  in  healthy 
society.  I say  that  dyspepsia  can  always  be  prevented, 
and  in  most  cases  cured,  but  never  by  medicine  alone. 

III. — In  due  time — from  tw'o  to  three  hours — the 
lood  leaves  the  stomach  through  the  pyloric  opening, 
after  which— it  is  to  be  hoped  in  most  cases— that 
important  organ  has  a rest.  It  really  ought  to  go  to 
sleep  and  awaken  hungn-.  The  pulp  that  leaves  the 
stomach  is  called  chyme  ; after  it  receives  the  sccrc- 
iH>Ds  from  the  liver  and  pancreas,  it  is  changed 
into  chyle,  or  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  in  the 
form  of  chyle.  These  unite  at  last  to  form  the  thoracic 
duct,  or  great  chyle  canal,  which  runs  upwards  along- 
side and  protected  by  the  spine,  till  it  empties  itself  at 
last  into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  veins 
in  the  body. 

IV. — We  need  follow  it  no  farther,  merely  adding 
that  the  chyle  is  mingled  with  the  blood,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  the  general  circulation. 

In  roy  next  paper  1 propose  to  consider  with  some 
d;*gree  of  minuteness  the  elements  of  food,  as  they 
arc  called — fat,  sugar,  and  the  albuminoids,  or  nitro- 
genous foods  — and  their  relation  to  the  animal 
economy. 

Let  me  conclude  this  paper  by  a few  remarks  on 
some  of  the  principal  meals  of  the  day. 

To  begin  with,  they  ought  both  in  quantity  and 
in  quality  to  accord  with  the  work  one  has  to  do,  or 
the  duties  he  lias  to  perform,  and  these  may  cither  be 
mental  or  phy*sical. 

The  first  meal  of  the  day,  or  breakfast,  is  in  this 
coonlT)'— with  those  in  health,  at  all  events — a fairly 
substantial  one,  although  some  people  try — but,  thank 
goodness,  try  in  vain — to  assimilate  French  and  English 
customs  in  regard  to  breakfast.  France  and  its  folks 
are  different  from  England,  with  its  solid  men  and 
women  ; its  climate  is  different  from  ours  ; its  notions 
as  regards  eating  and  drinking  can  never  be  engrafted 
on  Dtitish  bone  and  muscle. 

Yes,  breakfast  ought  to  be  a hearty  one,  eaten  early 
in  the  morning,  and  eaten  slowly,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  eating  too  heavily,  which  would  materi- 
ally interfere  with  the  business  of  the  day. 

A man  or  a woman  who  is  no  breakfast -eater  must 
either  be  a heavy  —over-heavy— supper-eater,  or  be  in 
a bad  state  of  health.  A person  who  requires  the 
stimulus  of  a cup  of  tea,  or  any  other  stimulus  or 
stimulant  whatever,  before  partaking  of  solid  food,  is 
not  in  the  hey-day  of  health.  I like  to  see  a man  have 
his  breakfast  first,  and  then  feel  round  for  his  cup  of 
coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate.  1 have  known  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  of  men  positively  forget  all  about  the 
liquid  portion  of  the  breakfast,  and  leave  the  table 
t:ilbout  it.  I have  known  men  who  scarcely  ever 


touched  a drop  of  liquid  of  any  kind  from  one  w'eek's 
end  to  another,  and  who,  nevertheless,  were  in  ruddy 
and  robust  health. 

What  a person  cals  for  breakfast  often  gives  me  a 
due  to  the  state  of  his  health.  One  example : if  while 
sojourning  at  an  hotel  I see  a man  come  down  to 
breakfast  bctw'ccn  ten  and  eleven,  and  sit  down  to 
devilled  kidneys  with  plenty  of  sauce  (piquant),  and 
perhaps  one  poor  puny  egg  to  follow,  I would  be  will- 
ing to  aver  that  he  carries  a white  tongue,  and  that 
his  liver  sadly  needs  seeing  to. 

Ham  and  eggs,  bacon  and  eggs,  or  a beef-steak  or 
underdone  chop,  with  boiled  eggs  to  follow,  and  then  a 
cup  of  nice  tea,  is  a sensible  breakfast  for  a man  who 
is  going  away  out  into  the  fresh  air  to  walk,  or  ride,  or 
work  till  noon  ; but  not  for  a person  who  has  to  sit  all 
day  in  the  same  position  at  manual  labour.  I empha- 
sise the  word  manual  because  intellectual  or  mental 
work  conduces  to  appetite.  An  author  hard  at  his 
desk,  if  bis  ideas  be  flowing  freely,  if  be  be  happy 
at  his  work,  and  time  flying  swiftly  with  him,  soon 
gets  hungry,  which  only  proves  that  we  must  support 
the  body  well  when  there  is  a strain  upon  the  mind, 
so  that  no  extra  expenditure  of  tissue  may  lead  to 
debility. 

Cheerful  conversation  insures  the  easy  digestion  of 
a good  breakfast.  It  is  a pity  that  in  this  country  the 
custom  of  inviting  friends  to  the  matutinal  meal  is  not 
more  prevalent.  It  may  seem  a strange  thing  to  say, 
but  ! would  ten  times  sooner  go  out  to  breakfast  than 
to  dinner.  One  is,  or  ought  to  be,  freshest  in  the 
morning;  he  then  needs  no  artificial  stimulus  to  make 
him  *fcel  bright,  witty,  happy,  as  he  too  often  docs 
after  the  duties  of  the  day  are  over. 

The  mid-day  meal,  or  luncheon  to  those  who  dine  in 
the  evening,  and  who  have  work  to  do  in  the  after- 
noon, should  be  a light  one.  1 am  not  sure  that  I do 
not  quite  approve  of  the  City  “snack."  It  puls  one 
past,  it  sustains  nature,  it  leaves  the  mind  free  to 
think  and  to  do  its  duty,  and,  above  all.  it  enables  the 
stomach  to  have  a rest  before  the  principal  meal  of 
the  day. 

Now,  about  this  meal:  I have  to  say  that,  if  partaken 
of  alone  by  one's  self,  it  ought  to  be  an  abstemious 
one.  Even  in  company  it  need  not  be  a heavy  one. 
No  matter  how  many  courses  there  are,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  necessity  for  making  too  free  with  them. 

But  it  is  a fact,  which  every  one  must  have  felt,  that 
even  a moderately  heavy  meal  is  quickly  and  easily 
digested,  if  accompanied  with  and  followed  by  witty 
or  intellectual  and  suggestive  conversation. 

“I’m  a dyspeptic;  I must  not  dine  out,"  I have 
heard  a gentleman  more  than  once  remark. 

Well,  my  impression  is  that  it  does  dyspeptics  a 
deal  of  good  to  dine  out,  if  they  can  eat  in  moderation 
and  judiciously,  never  being  tempted  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  artificial  stimulus  to  enable  them  to  do  as  men  of 
more  robust  physique  are  doing  around  them. 

As  to  suppers  : 1 shall  have  more  to  say  anon  about 
these.  The  question  of  supper  is  one  on  which  no  one 
can  give  individual  advice  in  a magazine,  and  on  which 
it  is  very  hard  to  generalise.  But— I mean  to  try. 
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words  “national  hymn”  arc 
generally  used  to  designate  the 
song  which  is  performed  in 
honour  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, or  in  commemoration  of 
some  political  event  in  a coun- 
try’s history.  The  term  “ hymn  ” 
is  not  a strictly  appropriate  one, 
as  applied  to  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean national  tunes ; neither  is 
the  use  of  the  word  “anthem,” 
in  connection  with  our  own  air, 
justifiable,  from  a musical  point 
of  view.  Both  terms  have,  how- 
ever, been  so  widely  adopted, 
that  it  would  be  pedantic  not  to  use  them,  and  in 
heading  our  article  we  have  selected  the  one  most 
generally  chosen,  our  “ God  Save  the  Queen  ^ being  the 
only  national  tune  called  by  the  name  of  “ anthem.’* 
Of  all  the  airs  which  deserve  to  be  termed  national, 
that  of  the  French  “ Marseillaise  ” is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  lively  and  exciting.  “ The  sound  of  it,”  says 
Carlyle,  “ will  make  the  blood  tingle  in  men’s  veins, 
and  whole  armies  and  assemblages  will  sing  it  with 
eyes  weeping  and  burning,  with  hearts  defiant  of 
death,  despot,  and  devil.”  Even  in  times  of  peace 
and  quietness,  it  is  impossible  to  listen  to  its  animating 
strains  without  experiencing  a certain  thrill,  and  its 
effects  on  an  impetuous  people  in  the  troublous  times 
of  the  past  may  be  easily  imagined.  Such  was  its 
power  upon  the  French  that  it  was  at  one  time  for- 
bidden to  be  played  or  sung,  and  the  prohibition 
extended  until  1879,  when  the  Minister  of  War  issued 
a circular  authorising  bands  to  play  the  tune  at  reviews 
and  official  ceremonies. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  part  which  the 
“Marseillaise”  has  played  in  the  affairs  of  France, 
we  might  not  unreasonably  expect  that  the  words 
and  air  had  emanated  from  some  genius  who  had 
bestowed  much  labour  and  care  on  their  produc- 
tion. And  yet,  as  the  story  goes,  both  w'ords  and 
music  were  written  in  one  night,  without  any  previous 
sketching  out  or  after-elaboration.  The  author  and 
composer  was  Rouget  de  Lisle,  an  officer  of  engineers, 
who  had  formerly  been  a teacher  of  music.  He  was 
greatly  admired  among  his  acquaintances  for  his 
poetical  and  musical  gifts,  and  was  especially  intimate 
with  Baron  Dietrich,  the  Mayor  of  Strasburg.  One 
evening  during  the  spring  of  1792,  De  Lisle  was  the 
guest  at  the  table  of  this  family.  The  baron’s  re- 
sources had  been  so  greatly  reduced  by  the  neces- 
sities and  calamities  of  war,  that  nothing  better  than 
garrison  bread  and  a few  slices  of  ham  could  be  pro- 
vided for  dinner.  Dietrich  smiled  sadly  at  his  friend, 
and,  lamenting  the  scantiness  of  his  fare,  declared  that 
he  would  bring  forth  the  last  remaining  bottle  01 
Rhine  wine  in  his  cellar  if  he  thought  it  would  help 
to  inspire  De  Lisle  in  the  composition  of  a patriotic 
song.  The  ladies  signified  their  approval,  and  sent 


for  the  last  bottle  of  wine  the  house  could  boast  of. 
After  dinner  De  Lisle  returned  to  his  solitary  chamber, 
and  in  a fit  of  enthusiasm  (with  which  the  wine  must 
have  had  little  enough  to  do)  composed  the  words  and 
music  of  the  song  which  has  immortalised  his  name. 
The  following  morning  he  hastened  with  it  to  his 
friend  Dietrich,  in  whose  house  it  was  sung  for  the 
first  time,  exciting  great  enthusiasm.  A few  days 
afterwards  it  was  publicly  performed  in  Strasburg,  and 
on  June  25th  it  was  sung  at  a banquet  at  Marseilles 
with  so  much  effect,  that  it  was  printed  at  once  and 
distributed  among  the  troops  just  starting  for  Paris. 
They  entered  the  capital  singing  their  new  hymn,  which 
they  had  called  “ Chant  des  Marseillais,”  and  soon 
the  tune  was  known  throughout  every  part  of  France. 

De  Lisle's  claim  to  the  authorship  was  at  one  time 
disputed,  but  the  truth  of  the  story  which  we  have 
given  regarding  the  origin  of  the  air  has  long  since 
been  proved  beyond  a doubt  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  French  have  another  national  tune,  **  Partant 
pour  la  Syrie,”  which  is,  however,  not  very  popular  and 
not  very  meritorious.  All  that  we  need  say  of  it  is 
that  it  was  composed  by  Hortense,  the  mother  of 
Napoleon  III. 

Mild  indeed,  and  in  keeping  with  the  more  even  and 
peaceable  course  of  events  which  has  marked  public 
affairs  in  England  for  over  two  centuries  past,  is  the 
tune  which  does  duty  with  us  for  a national  hymn. 
Whatever  may  be  its  defects,  we  never  had  a better, 
and  probably  never  will  have.  In  a popular  magazine 
article  like  the  present,  we  have  some  hesitation  in 
introducing  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  “God  Save  the 
Queen,”  so  much  has  the  question  been  debated,  and 
with  such  unsatisfactory  results.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  positive  statement  that  in  1794  a gentleman 
named  Townsend  was  able  to  report  that,  in  1 740,  his 
father,  when  present  at  a banquet  in  celebration  of  the 
taking  of  Portobello  by  Admiral  Vernon,  heard  Henry 
Carey— the  composer  of  “Sally  in  our  Alley” — sing 
“ God  Save  the  King,”  as  a song  of  his  own  writing 
and  composition.  This  is  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Harrington,  the  famous  physician  of  Bath,  who 
affirms  that  Carey  wrote  both  the  words  and  music  of 
our  National  Anthem,  but  that  at  his  (Dr.  Harrington’s) 
request,  the  bass  was  re- written  by  J.  Christopher 
Smith,  Handel’s  amanuensis.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  “ Memorials  of  the  Guild  of  Merchant  Taylors,” 
the  claims  of  Ben  Jonson  to  have  written  the  words, 
and  Dr.  John  Bull  to  have  composed  the  music,  are 
tersely  and  temperately  stated  ; and  the  tune  is  said  to 
have  been  first  sung  before  the  Merchant  Taylors, 
when  King  James  I.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  dined 
in  their  hall.  Into  the  much-debated  question  as 
between  Carey  and  Bull  it  would  be  unwise  to  enter 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  while  it  is  now  impossible 
to  decide  the  matter  with  perfect  certainty,  the  balance 
of  testimony  is  greatly  in  favour  of  Carey. 

In  1745  “God  Save  the  King"  became  publicly 
known  by  being  sung  at  public  entertainments,  as  a 
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**  loyal  song  or  anthem,**  during  the  Scottish  Rebellion. 
James  111. — the  Pretender — was  proclaimed  at  Edin- 
burgh on  September  i6th,  and  the  hrst  public  hearing 
of  what  has  now  become  our  National  Anthem  was 
at  Drury  Lane  twelve  days  later. 

The  tune  of  ^ God  Save  the  King  ” was  a favourite 
with  several  of  the  great  composers.  Weber  intro- 
duced it  in  one  or  two  of  his  works,  and  Beethoven, 
besides  writing  seven  variations  on  it  for  piano,  used 


words.  Haydn  at  once  set  about  composing  the 
music,  and  the  hymn  was  sung  for  the  hrst  time  at 
the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  Franz, 
on  the  I2th  February,  1797.  Subsequently,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  a fresh  set  of  words 
by  Baron  Zedlitz  was  substituted  for  Hauschka's  ver- 
sion. The  beautiful  air  at  once  found  an  immediate 
and  ready  acceptance  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  had  b^n  composed.  Simple  in  form,  and 


SOUCET  DK  LISLE  SINGING  THE  MARSEILLAISE  **  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME. 
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it  in  his  Battle  Symphony,  d propos  of  which  he  said  in 
one  of  his  letters,  “ I must  show  the  English  what  a 
* blessing  they  have  in  ‘ God  Save  the  King.*” 

But  still  more  important  was  its  influence  upon 
Haydn.  During  his  visits  to  London,  the  composer 
of  the  “ Creation  **  had  many  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  effect  of  the  English  National  Anthem,  and 
the  war  with  France  having  heightened  bis  desire  to 
provide  the  people  with  a fitting  expression  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  throne,  he  resolved,  after  his  return  to 
Vienna,  to  write  a similar  composition  for  Austria. 
Hence  arose  “ God  Preserve  the  Emperor,”  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  songs,  and  which  is  now  generally 
known  as  the  Austrian  National  Hymn.  Haydn's  most 
influential  patron,  Baron  Swieten,  suggested  the  idea 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  Count  Saurau,  and  the  poet 
Leopold  Hauschka  was  commissioned  to  write  the 


full  of  devotional  feeling,  it  has  for  many  years  been 
used  as  a hymn-tune.  It  was  the  favourite  work  of  its 
composer,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  fre- 
quently consoled  himself  by  playing  it  with  much 
expression. 

The  Russian  National  Hymn,  a simple  but  noble 
strain,  well  known  in  England,  was  composed  by 
General  Alexis  Lwoff.  The  melody,  without  possessing 
any  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  Russian  popular 
music,  is  eminently  fitted  for  its  purpose,  and  has,  like 
the  Austrian  National  Air,  been  frequently  used  as  a 
hymn-tune.  In  his  **  Memoirs,”  General  Lwoff  thus 
relates  the  history  of  its  composition 

**In  1833  I accompanied  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
Prussia  and  Austria.  On  our  return  to  Russia,  I was 
informed  by  Count  de  Benkendorff  that  our  sovereign, 
regretting  that  we  Russians  had  no  national  hymn,  re- 
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quested  me  to  try  and  write  such  a composition.  The 
problem  struck  me  as  extremely  diihcuU  and  serious. 
Recollecting  the  imposing  British  hymn,  *‘God  Save 
the  King  the  French  hymn,  so  full  of  originality  ; 
and  the  Austrian  hymn,  with  its  touching  music,  1 felt 
and  comprehended  the  necessity  of  producing  some- 
thing vigorous,  grand,  moving,  and  national,  ht  to  be 
heard  in  a church,  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  in  the 
midst  of  a popular  gathering,  and  within  the  reach  of 
every  one,  from  the  scholar  to  the  person  of  no  educa- 
tion at  all.  One  evening,  on  returning  home  very  late, 
1 composed  and  wrote  down  the  melody  of  the  hymn. 
The  next  day  I called  on  Jouvosky  to  ask  him  for  the 
words,  but  he  was  not  a musician,  and  could  not  adapt 
them  to  i}\c/in(Ue  in  the  minor  key  of  the  hrst  cadence 
of  the  melody.  1 informed  Benkendorff  that  the  hymn 
was  ready.  The  emperor  said  he  would  hear  it,  and 
on  the  23rd  November,  1833,  came  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Imperial  Choristers.  I had  summoned  the  whole 
body  of  the  latter,  and  backed  them  up  with  two  full 
bands.  The  Emperor  had  the  hymn  repeated  several 
times,  then  sung  without  accompaniment,  and  then 
performed  by  all  the  executants  combined.  He  said 
to  me  in  French,  * It  is  superb  !*  and  there  and  then 
ordered  the  Minister  of  War  to  have  the  hymn  adopted 
for  the  whole  army.  The  decree  was  promulgated  on 


the  4th  December,  and  the  hymn  was  heard  publicly  for 
the  hrst  time  on  the  nth  December,  1833,  at  Moscow.’' 
The  emperor  presented  the  composer  with  a gold 
snuff-box  set  with  diamonds,  as  a testimony  of  his 
satisfaction,  and  ordered  that  the  words,  " God  Protect 
the  Czar,"'  should  be  introduced  in  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Lwoff  family.  Lwoff  died  in  1870^ 
having  suffered  for  many  years  from  a very  distressing 
affliction  of  his  organs  of  hearing. 

The  remaining  national  hymns  of  Europe  are  not  of 
such  importance  as  to  call  for  detailed  notice.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  the  patriotic  song  of  the  Danes,  which 
was  composed  by  Hartmann,  a German,  who  resided 
at  Copenhagen,  where  he  died  in  1791.  The  first 
verse  commemorates  the  bravery  of  Christian  IV.,  the 
favourite  king  of  the  Danes,  and  the  following  verses 
tell  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  other  Danes  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  naval  battles.  As  pointed 
out  by  Carl  Engel,  the  air  is  not  of  particular  interest, 
and  the  composer  has  too  closely  imitated  ^ Rule,  Bri- 
tannia” to  produce  a work  distinguished  by  originality 
The  Sicilian  Mariner's  Hymn,”  though  not  a 
national  tune  in  the  same  sense  as  those  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  is  a favourite  air  with  the  people. 
It  is  well  known  in  England  from  its  frequent  use 
as  a hymn-tune.  James  C.  Hadden. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

THE  VISIT  TO  DEEP  DEANK. 

The  rambling  old 
farm-house  in 
the  moorland 
valley  of  Deep 
Deane,  to  which 
Mildred  and  her  go- 
verness had  been 
invited  that  after- 
noon, was  a perfect 
paradise  to  children. 
There  was  so  much 
to  be  seen : the 
horses  in  their  sta- 
bles ; the  stall  • fed 
cattle  in  their  long 
feeding-sheds,  look- 
ing sleek  and  sleepy 
as  they  waited  for  their  next  meal  or  meditated  over 
the  last  ; the  piggeries,  with  little  pigs  and  big  pigs, 
ugly,  but  delightfully  amusing ; the  fields  that  were 
being  meadowed  and  the  fields  that  were  being  cut ; 
and  the  large  water-meadow  in  the  heart  of  the  valley, 
where  the  little  herd  ofAldemeys,  General  Mackenzie’s 
pride  and  pleasure,  looked  up  at  you  gravely  out  of 
their  deer-like  eyes. 


All  this  was  familiar  to  Milly.  On  the  delightful 
afternoon  when  her  dear  Colonel  Lyndon  bad  begged 
a holiday  for  her,  she  tasted  a new  pleasure  in  see- 
ing her  paradise  through  the  eyes  of  Letty,  who,  on 
her  side,  was  as  pleased  as  a child  with  her  new  ex- 
periences. 

All  the  kind  people  at  the  farm  made  much  of  her. 
Janet  led  the  way,  showing  her  everything,  and  the 
general  pulled  them  up  now  and  then  to  listen  to  his 
explanations;  and  Colonel  Lyndon,  who  looked  as 
genuinely  happy  as  any  of  them,  brought  up  the  rear 
with  Milly  and  Veronica,  making  various  ignorant  sug- 
gestions about  new  methods  of  fanning — suggestions 
that  provoked  the  general's  deep-chested  laughter, 
and  soon  Leuy*s  blue  eyes  were  sparkling,  and  her 
checks  had  grown  rosy  again. 

Rapidly  did  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  and  the  long 
tranquil  evening  slip  away. 

l ea  was  sent  at  half-past  four  into  the  meadow,  and 
supper  was  spread  out  in  the  verandah  at  eight,  when 
kind  Mrs.  .Mackenzie,  who  took  a motherly  interest  in 
Letty,  made  her  sit  by  her  side,  and  asked  her  one  or 
two  questions  about  herself  : asked  them  so  kindly 
and  tenderly,  that  the  young  girl  had  no  difhculty  in 
answering. 

It  was  certainly  perverse  of  the  coloncL  Veronica 
Browne  on  one  side  of  him,  and  General  Mackenzie 
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00  the  other,  were  doing  their  best  to  be  entertaining, 
and,  as  a general  rule,  the  task  of  amusing  him  was 
easy  enough.  It  was  not  so  now.  He  neglected  twice 
to  answer  questions  addressed  to  him  by  Miss  Browne, 
and  when  he  was  told  by  the  general  of  his  breach  of 
good  manners,  he  was  deeply  apologetic  ; but  in  a few 
moments  his  thoughts  would  be  wandering  off  again — > 
“to  the  clouds,”  his  friends  said,  which  made  the 
honest  old  soldier  blush,  for  he  knew  it  was  not  so  far 
os  the  clouds  that  his  thoughts  bad  gone.  He  was 
listening,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  low-toned  talk  across 
the  table,  and  his  great  kind  heart  was  so  full  of  com- 
passion and  sympathy  as  to  be  completely  unable,  for 
the  moment,  to  take  in  anything  else. 

Supper  was  nearly  over.  The  general,  indeed,  who 
ate  largely  and  slowly,  when  he  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  eat  at  all,  had  not  finished  his  second  plate 
of  strawberries  and  cream  ; but  Milly  had  begged  per- 
mission to  get  up  from  the  table,  and  Janet  had  fol- 
lowed her  out,  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  Letty  were 
still  deep  in  talk. 

Suddenly  Veronica,  who  had  long  hnished  eating, 
got  up,  and  asked  Colonel  Lyndon  to  go  with  her  as  far 
0$  a little  group  of  trees  above  the  lawn.  There  was  a 
good  view  of  the  house  to  be  had  from  there. 

“ It  will  take  us  live  minutes  to  go,  and  hve  minutes 
to  tome  back,”  she  said,  when  he  demurred  on  the  plea 
of  time,  ” and  your  trap  cannot  be  put  to  in  less  time 
than  that.”  She  spoke  with  a slightly  imperious 
manner,  for  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  contra- 
diction. It  was  only  in  this  occasional  imperiousness 
that  Veronica  showed  herself  the  rich  and  much- 
indulged  woman  whom  all  the  world  was  envying. 

Her  object  in  drawing  Colonel  Lyndon  aside  was  to 
speak  to  him  about  Letty,  in  whom,  as  she  had  not 
foiled  to  sec,  he  took  a warm  interest ; but  when,  in 
obedience  to  her  request,  he  set  off  to  walk  with  her  to 
her  favourite  point  of  view,  she  felt  a difficulty  in  en- 
tering upon  the  subject,  which  was  altogether  new  to 
her. 

He  opened  the  conversation  by  making  a simple 
remark  about  the  beauty  of  the  valley.  Veronica 
answered  him  absently,  for  a little  conflict  was  going 
on  in  her  mind.  She  might  befriend  Letty  without 
asking  Colonel  Lyndon's  advice.  Did  she  really  wish 
for  his  advice,  or  was  it  only  that  she  desired  to  re- 
commend herself  in  his  eyes  ? It  was  the  first  time  the 
proud  Veronica  had  ever  wished  to  recommend  herself 
particularly  to  any  one,  and  she  could  not  altogether 
understand  her  own  feelings. 

“Colonel  Lyndon,”  she  said  abruptly,  “ I want  to 
speak  to  you— to  ask  your  advice.  The  fact  is” — so  far 
as  she  could  judge  of  his  expression,  he  looked  sur- 
prised— “ I can’t  get  that  poor  little  thing,  Letty  Morri- 
son, out  of  my  head.  I want  to  help  her.  How  is  it  to 
be  done?" 

A curious  feeling  of  annoyance  swept  over  the 
colonel's  mind  as  Veronica  asked  him  this  question. 
Not  being  able  to  answer  it  after  the  off-hand  manner 
in  which  it  was  put— a fashion  which  was  the  result  of 
embarrassment,  and  not,  as  he  might  h.avc  thought,  of 
want  of  feeling — he  was  silent,  and  she  went  on  hur- 
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ricdly,  “ 1 am  rich,  and  I should  like  to  use  my  riches 
in  making  other  people  happy.  She  is  a dear,  modest 
little  creature,  and  she  has  interested  me ” 

“ But  1 don’t  know,”  interrupted  the  colonel,  “ that 
Miss  Morrison  wants  anything  done  for  her  at 
present” 

The  colour  flamed  to  Veronica’s  face  ; she  wished 
she  had  left  Letty  and  her  affairs  alone ; but,  being  so 
far  engaged,  she  was  bound  to  go  on. 

**  Oh  1 1 know  she  is  comfortable  with  the  Winstan- 
leys,”  she  said  hotly,  “ but  there  may  be  changes  even 
amongst  them,  and  they  will  not  want  a governess  for 
ever.  What  I should  like  would  be  to  make  the  poor 
child’s  future  secure.  I could  do  it  so  easily — settle 
some  money  upon  her,  or  something  of  the  sort  A 
few  thousands  are  nothing  to  me.” 

It  was  far  from  Veronica’s  intention  to  boast  of  her 
wealth ; she  only  wished  the  colonel  to  understand  that 
she  was  sincere  in  her  offer  of  assistance,  and  that 
what  might  seem  fantastic  in  another  was  perfectly 
simple  in  her.  The  colonel  read  her  differently,  and 
he  answered  with  an  irresponsiveness  that  cut  her  to 
the  quick.  He  did  not  see,  he  said,  how  any  such 
proposal  could  be  made  to  Miss  Morrison.  She  was 
proud,  and  justly  proud,  of  her  position,  and  he  felt 
convinced  that  she  would  not  wish  to  give  it  up.  If 
there  should  later  be  any  change  in  her  life,  and  if  then 
Miss  Browne  cared  to  help  her,  he  felt  no  doubt  that 
she  would  have  little  difficulty  in  flnding  some  suitable 
way  of  doing  so.  He  hoped,  however — here  his  voice 
changed  curiously — that  if  there  was  any  change  it 
would  be  for  the  belter. 

After  that  Veronica  refrained  from  any  further 
questions. 

She  was  unusually  silent  that  evening,  and  they 
asked  her  if  she  felt  tired,  and  then  she  became  fever- 
ishly gay,  and  talked  so  fast  and  so  wildly  that  mild- 
natured  Janet  was  amazed. 

“ What  is  it,  Veronica ?”  she  asked.  “One  would 
think  the  air  of  the  moors  had  got  into  your  head.” 

They  were  alone  together  in  Veronica’s  pretty 
sleeping- room,  to  which  her  friend  had  accompanied 
her  to  bid  her  good  night. 

To  Janet's  amazement  her  light  question  was  an- 
swered seriously.  “ Perhaps  it  is  the  moors,”  said 
Veronica,  “or  perhaps  it  is  a new  experience.  I have 
found  out  that  it  is  possible  for  a rich  woman,  and” — 
her  full  voice  broke — “one  who  wishes  to  use  her 
riches  well,  to  be  disliked — despised.” 

“ A rich  woman  ! You  ! So  generous  and  good  as 
you  are— despised ! My  dear  Vera,”  said  Janet,  looking 
anxiously  into  her  friend’s  face,  “are  you  sure  you  feel 
quite  well  to-night  ?” 

“ My  wits  are  not  wandering,  if  that  is  what  you 
think,  Janet — I believe  not,  at  least.  My  dear,  I have 
been  spoiled  ; you  all  spoil  me,  every  one  of  you.  Tell 
me  a few  wholesome  truths.  Let  me  know  that  money 
and  cleverness  can’t  do  everything  in  this  world  ; allow 
me  to  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  a little  time,  and 
repent,  and  perhaps  then  I may  be  worthy  of  sym- 
pathy.” 

“ My  dear  Veronica,  you  are  raving.” 
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**  No,  Janet,  I am  only  defeated,  and,  as  it  is  my  first 
defeat,  I don’t  seem  to  enjoy  it  Good  night,  dear.” 

“ But,  Veronica ” 

“But,  Janet,  I will  tell  you  nothing;  there  is  nothing 
to  tell ; leave  me  alone,  and  I shall  soon  get  accustomed 
to  my  new  character.  Who  knows  that  I may  not 
like  myself  better  in  it  than  I have  ever  liked  myself 
' before  ? " 

Feeling  helpless  and  perplexed,  Janet  bade  her  fnend 
good  night,  and  Veronica,  left  alone,  paced  her  room 
to  and  fro,  and  set  her  proud  lips  together,  and  a few 
tears,  the  bitterest  she  had  ever  shed  in  her  life,  forced 
their  way  from  under  her  eyelids. 

It  was  a new  pain  from  which  she  was  suffering,  and 
she  could  not  submit  to  it.  Her  spirit  was  up  in  arms ; 
her  whole  nature  rebelled. 

Suffer  I Why  should  she  suffer — she  who,  only  a 
few  days  before,  had  been  as  free  as  the  wind  ? If 
there  was  any  reason — if  she  had  been  bereaved,  in- 
sulted, calumniated,  wronged,  if  she  had  even  been 
bodily  ill— she  might  have  set  herself  to  endure  as 
others  endured  : she  might  have  counted  herself  a 
coward  if  she  had  complained. 

But  there  was  no  reason,  none.  Her  pain  had  come 
she  knew  not  whence;  it  was  a new  pain,  a humiliating 
pain,  and  she  would  not  tolerate  it. 

Putting  force  upon  herself,  she  tried  to  analyse  her 
feelings.  Never  in  all  her  life  before  had  she  cared  in 
any  earnest  way  for  the  opinion  of  any  one.  Those 
she  loved  had  loved  her : a perfectly  natural  course 
of  things,  in  Veronica’s  estimation.  Of  the  others  she 
had  said,  in  her  Hght-heartedness,  “ What  does  it  mat- 
ter? they  may  be  pleased  with  me  or  not,  as  it  suits 
themselves.  To  me  it  makes  no  difference  whatever.” 

She  had  often,  in  the  days  that  had  gone  by,  made  a 
boast  of  her  independence.  She  had  counselled  her 
more  sensitive  friends  to  follow  her  example. 

“ So  long  as  you  care  for  the  opinion  of  any  one,  you 
will  always  be  in  hot  water,”  she  had  said. 

And  now — strange  and  sorrowful  Nemesis ! she  had 
begun  to  care  herself.  She,  the  proud  Veronica,  who 
had  been  ready  to  challenge  the  whole  world,  sought 
humbly  for  the  favourable  judgment  of  one  whom  she 
had  only  known  a few  days  ; nay,  not  only  so,  but 
trembled  and  wept  when  she  read  disapproval  in  his 
eyes.  Could  .anything  be  more  foolish,  more  humi- 
liating? It  would  not  bear  to  be  thought  of.  she  said 
to  herself,  impatiently.  Yet  she  thought  and  thought, 
and  could  not  sleep,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  her 
bed,  and  went  over  in  imagination  the  scenes  of  the 
day,  and,  though  she  was  alone  in  the  darkness,  felt  her 
cheeks  flame  with  burning  red  as  she  remembered  her 
awkwardness  and  the  mistakes  she  had  made.  Oh  ! 
she  cried  out  in  her  heart,  if  the  old  Veronica,  who  w as 
free  of  spirit  and  independent  in  bearing,  would  only 
return! 

Vain  wish,  and  fruitless  as  vain  ! The  old,  old 
woe  of  humanity  had  touched  her,  and  not  all  her 
high  spirit,  nor  her  friends,  nor  the  flatteries  that  were 
poured  out  before  her  continually,  nor  her  wealth,  had 
she  heaped  it  up  round  her  like  a fortress,  could  have 
power  to  draw  the  sting  from  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

COKVtDENCES. 

Up  the  valley  and  over  the  moor,  with  the  glories  of 
the  sunset  dying  out  before  them,  and  a pale  half-moon 
clearly  deflned  against  the  lilac  of  the  eastern  sky, 
rising  up  over  the  level  plain  behind,  drove  the  little 
party  from  Ettrick  at  the  end  of  that  delightful  day. 
Colonel  Lyndon  was  driving  ; Letty  sat  beside  him, 
and  Milly,  whose  eyes  were  heavy  with  sleep,  curled 
herself  up  on  the  rug  at  Letty’s  feet,  and  gazed  up  at 
the  sky.  Before  they  had  gone  a mile  her  eyes  were 
fast  closed,  and  then  Letty  drew  her  up  into  her  arms, 
and  made  her  rest  her  head  against  her  shoulder. 

It  was  natural  that,  under  circumstances  such  as 
these,  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  evening,  with  her 
young  pupil  asleep  in  her  arms,  Letty  should  be 
moved  to  speak  of  her  trouble  to  the  friend  by  her 
side.  She  was  sensitive  and  dinging  to  an  unusual 
degree.  Earnestly  desirous  to  be  and  do  the  very- 
best  that  was  possible,  she  was  given  to  a distrust  of 
herself  which  was  at  times  almost  morbid.  Alone, 
she  felt  astray,  like  a creature  lost  and  w-andcring. 
More  especially  was  this  the  case  now-,  when  her  tenor 
lest  for  her  own  comfort  and  case  she  should  be  sacri* 
ficing  the  higher  interests  of  one  so  dear  to  her  as  her 
little  pupil  was  shaking  her  gentle  soul  to  its  depths. 

In  the  quiet  of  that  long  drive  across  the  moor, 
Letty,  led  on  by  a few  kind  and  wise  questions,  let  the 
full  story  of  her  troubles  escape  her. 

It  was  easy  to  speak  of  them  to  Colonel  Lyndon,  for 
he  did  not  put  her  off  as  others  had  done,  upon  simi- 
lar occasions>  by  any  vague  talk  about  over-sensitivc- 
ness.  He  heard  her  to  the  end,  and  then  began,  as  he 
would  h.avc  said,  to  talk  it  out.  When,  by  his  state- 
ment of  her  difficulties,  he  had  made  several  of  them 
lose  their  character,  giving,  in  particular,  most  excel- 
lent reasons  for  his  belief  that  she  was  the  right 
governess  for  MUIy,  Letty  felt  wonderfully  relieved. 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  ask  how  the  colonel  could 
have  arrived  at  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  a girl  of  Milly’s  age.  It  was 
enough  for  her  that  he  was  wise  and  good,  that  he 
spoke  with  a sincerity  that  was  above  suspicion,  and 
that  he  was  Lady  Flora's  friend. 

“ Oh  ! ” she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  dewy  eyes, 
“ I am  so  glad  you  think  1 am  doing  right.  I shall  go 
on  much  more  happily  now.  Arc  you  sure  I have  not 
troubled  you  by  telling  you  all  this  nonsense  ?** 

The  trcmulousncss  of  her  tone  went  straight  to  the 
poor  colonel’s  heart,  which  beg.an  to  beat  in  a curi- 
ously irregular  fashion.  “ My  dear  little  girl,”  he  said 
earnestly,  **  I like  to  be  confided  in.  It’s  a sort  of 
w-cakness  of  mine.  I am  never  so  happy  as  when 
somebody  is  making  a confidant  of  me.  You  will 
remember  that,  will  you  not  ? When  you  are  in 
difficulties,  you  will  say  to  yourself ; ‘ There’s  an  old 
friend  not  far  away,  who  may  be  able  to  help  me.  1 
will  speak  to  him.” 

“Thank  you,  thank  you,”  murmured  the  young 
girl.  “ I know  you  say  it  because  you  are  kind,  but  I 
can’t  say  no.  I have  never  had  a friend  in  my  life— 
that  sort  of  friend,  I mean.  I love  Lady  Flora,  of 
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course,  and  my  dear,  sweet  little  Milly,  and  every  one 
at  school  was  good  to  me.  But  when  I speak  to  any 
one  as  I have  spoken  to  you,  they  tell  me  that  I am 
morbid  and  over-consdentious.  Can  one  be  over- 
conscientious,  do  you  think?" 

That  is  not  a very  easy  question,"  said  the  colonel, 
smiling.  It  was  rather  amusing  to  him  to  find  himself 
lifted  so  promptly  into  the  position  of  a young  girl's 
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fashioned  to  speak  so  now  ; but  there  is  a comfort  in 
the  old  thoughts  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  new. 
That,  at  least,  is  my  experience,®  said  the  colonel, 
smiling.  “ Have  I lectured  you  enough  ?** 

**  You  have  not  lectured  me  at  all ; or  if  that  is 
lecturing,  I should  like  to  be  lectured  very  often,"  said 
Letty. 

“ Why,  so  you  may,"  answered  the  colonel,  looking 


“then  thbv  talked  or  othkr  and  less  serious  matters,  till  the  happv  drive  was  over.” 


conscience-keeper.  “ I should  feel  inclined  to  say 
both  * Yes  * and  * No  * to  it,"  he  went  on.  “ One  cannot 
wish  too  much  to  do  one’s  duty ; but  one  may  think 
too  much  about  what  one's  duty  is.  I look  at  these 
things,  you  know,  from  a soldier’s  point  of  view.  If 
we  were  always  thinking,  we  should  never  fight  a battle. 
We  must  often  make  a dash,  and  we  have  to  risk 
something.” 

" I suppose  we  can  never  be  quite  certain  about  any- 
thing,** said  Letty,  in  a low  voice. 

" Kxcept  that  if  we  honestly  wish  to  do  right  we 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  far  wrong.’* 

“ You  mean  that  God  will  show  us  the  right  way," 
said  Letty  reverently. 

**  Yes,  that  is  what  I meant.  I believe  it  is  old- 


with  an  interest  that  grew  deeper  every  moment  at 
the  sweet  blue  eyes  uplifted  to  his. 

And  then  they  talked  of  other  and  less  serious 
matters,  till  the  happy  drive  was  over,  when  Milly 
and  Letty,  worn  out  but  cheerful,  bade  their  elders 
good  night,  and  went  off  to  the  bright  room  in  one  of 
the  turrets  of  the  castle,  which  they  shared  together. 

For  several  hours  of  that  evening  Lady  Flora  Win- 
Stanley  and  Colonel  Lyndon  sat  together,  deep  in  talk, 
on  the  terrace  that  overlooked  the  moorland  and  the 
hills.  Mr.  Winstanley  had  gone  off  with  his  son  to 
Edinburgh,  and  they  had  the  house  to  themselves. 
Though  the  colonel  was  almost  feverishly  anxious  to 
hear  the  story  which  had  been  promised  to  him  earlier, 
he  managed  to  listen  with  patience  while  Lady  Flora, 
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no  little  uplifted  by  the  curious  series  of  accidents  that 
had  brought  her  son  and  one  of  the  richest  women  in 
England  together,  poured  out  her  confidences.  She 
thought — a common  error:  wcare  too  fond  of  fancying 
ourselves  specially  favoured  by  Providence— that  co- 
incidences of  so  significant  a character  pointed  plainly 
to  a happy  termination  of  her  brilliant  scheme.  “ It 
is  so  evident,”  she  said,  “ that  Percy  was  never  born  to 
be  a poor  man.  I have  said  so  from  the  beginning. 
But  I did  not  think  he  would  actually  fall  in  love  with 
a rich  woman.  He  ts  in  love.” 

“ I am  sure  he  is,”  returned  the  complacent  colonel. 
“ It  was  a case  of  love  at  first  sight  on  his  part.  If 
Miss  Browne  had  nothing,  it  would  be  just  the  same. 
1 believe  it  is  only  her  money  that  has  prevented  him 
from  throwing  himself  at  her  feet  already.” 

**  Poor  boy  ! How  like  him  I ’’murmured  the  proud 
mother.  “ He  was  always  disinterested  from  a child. 
But  you  must  talk  him  out  of  his  little  shyness,  Colonel 
Lyndon.  1 am  rather  afraid  of  saying  too  much  my- 
self. It  is  a delicate  matter.  But  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  they  were  kept  apart  by  any  foolish 
over-sensitiveness  on  his  side.  1 am  certain  she  ad- 
mires him.” 

“They  seem  to  get  on  very  well  together,'’  said  the 
colonel. 

**  Oh,  yes ; and  then,  how  much  she  likes  this 
house  ! How  Interested  she  seems  in  us  all,  even  in 
you,  Colonel  Lyndon,”  said  Lady  Flora,  with  a smile. 
“ I told  her  what  a friend  you  had  been  to  Percy,  and 
she  would  have  your  w'hole  history  ; who  you  were, 
and  where  you  came  from,  and  all  about  High  Cliffe, 
and  your  life  in  the  army.  It  was  really  amusing.” 

“ Very  amusing  !”  echoed  the  colonel  absently.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  he  scarcely  so  much  as  heard  what 
Lady  Flora  said.  He  was  thinking  of  Letty  Morri- 
son, to  whom,  by  an  adroit  reminder  of  the  promise 
made  to  him  earlier  in  tlie  day,  he  presently  brought 
round  the  conversation. 

“Ah  !”  said  Lady  Flora  amiably.  “Letty — I pro- 
mised to  tell  you  her  story — a simple  stor>’,  Colonel 
Lyndon  ; but  I think  it  will  interest  you.  It  is — let  me 
see — how  long  ago  ? Letty  is  nineteen  now,  she  was 
six  then — thirteen  years  since  I saw  her  first.  How 
the  time  flies  ! It  seems  almost  incredible.  I was 
giving  a dinner-party  in  our  London  house,  and  one 
of  my  guests  was  a wcU-kno^vn  physician.  As  I was 
leaving  the  table  with  the  ladies,  I was  told  that  a 
messenger  had  come  for  him;  this  annoyed  me  a 
little,  for  the  doctor  was  my  liveliest  guest,  and  1 
had  been  relying  upon  him  for  after  dinner.  I went 
out  to  question  the  messenger,  and  find  out  if  anything 
serious  was  wrong.  She  was  brought  to  me  ia  the 
hall,  and  I shall  never  forget  what  I felt  when  1 saw 
her — a child,  a mere  baby,  with  tiny  white  face,  set 
like  a woman’s,  and  large  blue  eyes  brimful  of  tears. 
The  poor  little  thing  w'as  trembling  ; I suppose  the 
lights,  and  the  sen*ants,  and  my  fine  evening  dress 
alarmed  her.  I spoke  to  her  kindly,  and  then  she 
burst  into  tears.  I took  her  up  in  my  arms,  and  held 
her  close  to  me  until  the  doctor  came  out  and  went 
off  with  her  to  her  father,  who,  she  said,  was  worse. 


“The  child  was  Letty  Morrison,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  my  interest  in  her.  1 asked  about  her 
the  next  day,  and  heard  a very  sad  stor>%  Her  mother 
was  dead,  and  her  father,  who  had  made  a little  suc- 
cess in  literature  during  her  life-time,  had  taken  some 
kind  of  wrong  turn.  Either  his  intellect,  or  his  imagi- 
nation, or  his  will  had  failed  him.  His  short  success 
was  follow'cd  by  continual  failure.  He  was  dying  of 
poverty,  care,  and  bitter  disappointment 

“ As  it  happened,  my  heart  was  very  soft  at  that 
time.  A few  months  before,  my  w’hole  nursery — two 
dear  little  boys  and  a baby-girl— -had  been  swept 
away  by  scarlet-fever.  Milly  was  not  bom,  and  Percy 
and  my  eldest  girl  were  at  school.  “And  so  it  came 
about  that  I began  to  take  an  interest  in  poor  little 
Letty,  the  baby-messenger,  who,  for  her  father’s  sake, 
had  braved  the  fine  people  and  the  fine  house  on  the 
night  he  was  taken  worse. 

“ I visited  poor  Morrison,  and  before  he  died  1 
promised  to  befriend  Letty,  and  not  lose  sight  of  her 
until  she  was  of  an  age  to  look  after  herself.  Wlicn 
he  died  I took  her  into  my  house,  and  as  soon  as  I 
thought  her  old  enough,  I sent  her  to  school  There, 
except  for  a holiday  or  two,  she  has  remained  ever  since. 
It  was  alw'ays  my  idea  that  she  should  be  Milly’s  go- 
verness, and  that  is  one  reason  why  I did  not  have  her 
here  oficncr.  We  thought  she  would  take  up  her 
position  better  if  she  came  to  it  as  a comparative 
stranger.” 

She  paused,  and  the  colonel,  who  had  been  listening 
with  the  deepest  attention,  said  in  a moved  voice — 

“ You  have  been  very  good  and  generous,  I-ady 
Flora.  And  now  you  are  reaping  your  reward.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I am  satisfied  : for  Milly,  that  is  to  say. 
She  has  never  been  so  happy  as  she  is  now,  but  some- 
times, I confess,  I feel  troubled  about  Letty’s  future. 
Milly  will  not  want  a governess  always.” 

“ Miss  Morrison  may  have  a home  of  her  ow  n some 
day,”  said  the  colonel. 

“ She  may  marr>',  you  mean?  That  is  possible,  and 
I intend,  of  course,  to  give  her  ever>'  advantage.  But 
what  chance  has  a girl  in  her  position  ? She  is  pretty : 
oh,  yes,  I grant  you  that.  But  think  of  her  poverty— 
her  fricndlessncss ! If  any  of  the  young  men  who 
come  visiting  here  were  to  fall  in  love  W'iih  her,  and 
wish  to  marry  her,  there  would  be  a fine  outcry.  My 
dear  colonel,  I am  sorry  to  seem  cynical  in  your  ejes, 
but,  unfortunately,  1 know  what  the  world  is ; besides, 
the  poor  child  herself  is  so  sensitive — so  clinging. 
Unless  she  was  loved  for  herself,  and  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  the  family  of  the  man  who  loved 
her,  she  would  be  wretched.  1 am  afraid  you  will 
think  me  sentimental  about  Letty,”  said  the  artful 
lady,  with  a smile. 

“ Oh  t no,  no : I understand  how  you  feel ; your 
feelings  do  you  honour,”  said  Colonel  Lyndon. 

“ And  perhaps,”  returned  Lady  Flora,  who  had  been 
thinking  with  a little  remorse  of  the  incident  of  the 
morning,  “you  will  understand  also  that  one  must 
not  let  her  be  too  sensitive.  Hardness  is  necessary 
sometimes.” 

“ Not  if ” the  colonel  stopped  abruptly.  “ I was 
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goin^  to  say  something  foolish/*  he  said,  with  an 
awkward  laugh. 

It  was  Lady  Flora’s  turn  to  hesitate  now.  After  a 
few  moments’  pause,  she  said  deliberately,  **  Arc  you 
so  very  sure  it  was  foolish,  Colonel  Lyndon  ? ® 

At  these  words,  simple  in  themselves,  but  capable 
of  several  curious  interpretations,  a wave  of  emotion, 
that  surprised  himself  by  its  intensity,  swept  over  the 
colonel's  heart,  and  an  answer  such  as  he  had 
noxr  intended  to  make  leapt  to  his  lips : “ I wonder,” 
he  said,  “ if  you  are  serious,  Lady  Flora?” 

“Why  should  I be  anything  else?”  she  asked 
quietly  ; then,  in  a lower  voice,  “ Tell  me  your  foolish 
saying,  Colonel  Lyndon.  I am  very  much  interested 
in  your  happiness.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  her  now.  It  was  certain 
that  she,  the  friend  of  his  boyhood,  had  read  into  his 
heart  It  was  certain  too  that  she  did  not  consider  the 
dream— which  he  himself  had  scarcely  ventured  to  give 
a place  to  in  his  mind,  so  lovely  and  strange  it  was — 
altogether  unworthy  of  being  seriously  thought  of.  And 
so,  in  a few  moments  the  colonel  found  that  his  dream 
was  more  than  a dream,  that  it  had  shaped  itself  into 
a tremulous  possibility  of  happiness. 

“ I have  been  interested  in  that  sweet  girl  since  I 
saw  her  first,”  he  said ; “ even  so  lately  as  this  morning 
I thought  of  her  as  a child,  and  wished  that  she  be- 
longed to  me,  that  I might  have  the  right  of  caring  for 
her ; now  I am  more  than  interested  in  her  : I have 
talked  to  her,  and  entered  into  her  feelings,  and  made 
her,  I hope,  a little  happier  by  a few  of  my  clumsy 
words.  She  has  trusted  me,  and  I love  her.  Laugh 
at  me,  my  friend,  for  this  is  my  folly ; the  child  has 
become  a w'oman  to  me,  and  has  stolen  into  my  heart. 
1 would  give  my  dearest  possession — my  life  itself — to 
gain  happiness  for  her  ; but  the  happiness  I wish  to 
make  for  her  I should  like  to  share.  Now,  what  do 
you  say  to  me  ?” 

“ I say  that  there  is  no  one  in  all  the  world  to  whom 
1 would  sooner  confide  my  little  Letty’s  future,”  said 
Lady  Flora,  in  a deeply  moved  voice. 

“ Thank  you  I thank  you  ! ” answered  the  colonel 
earnestly,  and  after  a few  moments*  hesitation  he  went 
on  : “ This  is  your  feeling,  but  how  will  others  think? 
Consider  the  dificrcnce  of  age.” 

“ A mere  nothing,  I assure  you ; a difference  on  the 
right  side.” 

“ But  I am  not  young  for  my  years.” 

“Are  you  not?”  said  Lady  Flora,  with  a charming 
smile.  “ You  will  pardon  me  if  I disagree  with  you. 
In  my  humble  opinion  you  arc  the  ver>*  youngest  man 
1 know.  I venture  to  prophesy  that  you  never  will  be 
old.” 

A boyish  colour,  which  fully  justified  Lady  Flora’s 
opinion,  overspread  the  colonel’s  face  at  this  testimony 
to  his  youthfulness.  He  did  not  venture  on  any 
protest,  for,  as  a fact,  he  did  feel  ridiculously  young 
that  evening.  He  listened  while  his  friend  gave  him 
various  wise  advices : to  do  nothing  in  haste ; to  let  the 
young  girl  he  loved  become  accustomed  to  him  as  a 
friend  before  he  spoke  to  her  of  any  warmer  feeling;  to 
be  guided  in  everything  by  Lady  Flora,  who  had  large 
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experience  in  these  matters,  and  to  stay  on  quietly  at 
Castle  Ettrick  until  his  suit  was  won ; and  he  promised 
to  be  obedient  and  patient,  and  when,  the  hour  being 
late.  Lady  Flora  bade  him  good  night,  he  walked  off 
with  a long  swinging  stride  through  the  grounds  and 
over  the  moor. 

How  happy  he  was  ! what  pleasant  thoughts  accom- 
panied him ! How  the  visionary  element  of  youth, 
that  measureless  teaching  forth  into  an  unknown  of 
beauty  and  wonder,  coloured  his  whole  being  ! Young! 
He  might  have  been  a boy,  he  was  as  strong,  as  fresh, 
as  full  of  ardent  feeling,  as  if  all  those  long  years  of 
camp-life  in  India,  with  their  myriad  strange  ex- 
periences, had  never  been.  And  with  it  all  there  was 
in  his  heart  a tenderness  of  feeling  which  is  seldom 
known  by  the  young.  He  thought  of  himself — it  w.is 
impossible  it  could  have  been  otherwise — how  new 
and  charming  interests  would  be  given  to  his  life,  how 
his  distant  home — High  Cliffe — which  bis  mother  had 
loved,  and  to  which  she  had  hoped  he  would  one  day 
bring  a mistress,  would  be  beautified  and  endeared  by 
the  gentle  presence  of  the  sweet  woman  who  had  won 
his  heart  But  of  her  he  thought  far  more  than  of 
himself. 

Poor,  timid,  shrinking  child  ! Little  wandering 
bird  that  had  never  had  a home  ! What  a home  he 
would  make  her  I If  it  was  in  the  power  of  one  human 
being  to  make  another  happy — and  the  colonel  thought 
it  might  be— Letty  should  be  the  happiest  woman  upon 
earth. 

So  thinking  and  dreaming,  his  great  heart  full  of 
tenderness,  the  old  soldier  wandered  on,  until  the  twi- 
light that  had  lingered  all  night  upon  the  hills  bright- 
ened, and  in  the  solemn  cast  “ God  made  Himself  an 
awful  rose  of  dawn.** 


CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 

BETWEEN*  CASTLE  ETTBJCK  AND  DEEP  DEAKE. 

Mr.  Winstanley  came  back  the  next  day,  bringing 
with  him  news  that  gave  the  greatest  pleasure  to  every 
one  at  Castle  Ettrick.  Percy  had  obtained  his  ex- 
change. The  regiment  to  which  he  was  now  attached 
had  its  head-quarters,  for  the  moment,  at  Edinburgh. 
He  had  joined  at  once,  and  there  could  be  no  reason, 
able  doubt  that  he  would  soon  obtain  further  leave. 

For  the  few  days  of  Percy’s  absence — a circumstance 
which  naturally  strengthened  Lady  Flora’s  view  about 
the  true  point  of  attraction  at  Castle  Ettrick — there  was 
less  intercourse  between  the  Castle  and  farm  than 
there  had  been.  Both  houses  were  busy  preparing  for 
the  company  of  shooting  visitors,  who  were  to  arrive 
on  the  twelfth,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  one  reason  for 
the  change.  But  Janet,  who  rode  over  alone  one  after- 
noon, to  take  a message  from  her  father  to  Mr.  Win- 
stanlcy,  told  Lady  Flora  that  Veronica  did  not  seem  so 
well  or  so  bright  as  usual.  “We  are  a little  puzzled 
about  her,”  she  said.  “ Mother  thinks  the  air  may  be 
loo  strong  for  her.  But  1 can’t  believe  it  is  that." 

“ Oh  I no : not  at  all  likely.  When  did  the  air  of  the 
moors  ever  do  harm  to  any  one?  and  you  are  sheltered 
at  Deep  Deane,”  said  Lady  Flora.  “ Persuade  Miss 
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Browne  to  come  over  to  m?,  and  we  will  cheer  her  up." 
Janet  did  not  answer  that  it  was  precisely  to  Castle 
Ettrick  that  Veronica  refused  to  come.  She  thanked 
Lady  Flora,  and  promised  to  take  her  message. 

When  she  reached  home,  she  found  that  Veronica’s 
depression  had  gone,  and  that  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  ride  over  to  Castle  Ettrick  on  Brown  Bess  the 
following  day. 


when  she  heard  that  they  had  persuaded  Miss  Browne 
to  ride  over. 

“ We  must  do  our  best  to  keep  her  until  Percy 
comes,”  she  said  artfully.  “ It  would  never  do  for  him 
to  feel  the  house  dull  after  having  sacrificed  so  much 
to  stay  with  us  a little  longer.  Colonel  Lyndon,  1 shall 
depend  upon  you.” 

**We  shall  all  exert  ourselves,”  said  the  colonel 


*'  VEKU.SICA  HAD  BY  THIS  TIME  BEGUN  TO  KECOVER  HERSELF  ” {/.  I70). 


**  I met  the  school-room  party  out  on  the  moor,”  she 
said  : ” Milly  I mean,  and  her  pretty  governess  ; and 
your  gallant  old  soldier,  Colonel  Lyndon,  was  strolling 
about  with  them,  and  they  all  pressed  me  so  warmly 
to  go  over  that  I could  not  resist.  Will  you  come, 
Janet?  1 think  the  colonel  may  ride  out  to  meet  us.” 

**  Oh  ! in  that  case  1 w’ill  stay  at  home.  We  have 
about  as  much  as  we  can  get  through  before  the 
twelfth,”  said  Janet. 

She  was  surprised  by  the  change  in  Veronica,  whom 
she  began  to  think  capricious ; but  she  thought  it 
wiser  to  make  no  remarks. 

Percy  was  due  at  Castle  Ettrick  on  the  following 
afternoon,  and  we  shall  imagine  how  pleased  Lady 
Flora  was  with  her  good  colonel  and  her  dear  Letty 


cheerfully.  " What  do  you  say,  Miss  Morrison  ? will 
you  do  your  part  ? ” 

“Oh,  yes,  indeed  I will,”  said  Letty. 

“Veronica  loves  Letty,”  cried  Milly:  “she  said 
so  to  me.  I believe  she  would  like  to  take  her  away 
from  us.” 

“ But  there  is  no  danger  of  any  one  taking  me  away 
from  you,  Milly,”  answered  Letty  with  an  affectior*ate 
smile  at  her  little  pupil. 

“ Wc  shall  sec ! we  shall  sec  1 ” said  Lady  Flora. 

As  for  the  colonel,  he  pulled  his  long  moustache 
and  said  nothing.  Letty  continued  to  be  friendly  and 
confidential  towards  him  ; but  he  had  not  ventured 
yet  to  cross,  by  the  minutest  point,  the  boundary  that 
separates  friend  from  lover.  In  spite  of  all  Lady  Flora 
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couW  say  to  re-assure  him,  he  fell  keenly  the  difference 
between  them,  and  he  feared  to  do  or  say  anything  that 
might  prevent  her  from  looking  upon  him  as  a friend. 

Os  the  following  day  he  rode  out  to  Deep  Deane 
eirlyin  the  forenoon,  and  found  Miss  Browne  looking 
ounellously  handsome  and  capable,  in  her  close 
riding>dress,  going  over  the  farm  on  horseback  with 
General  Mackenzie. 

The  colonel  was  well  mounted  ; but  his  horse  was 
not  so  swift  as  Brown  Bess,  and  once  or  twice,  as  they 
rode  back  to  the  Castle  ov'cr  the  springy  ground,  she 
shot  on  in  front  of  him,  and  before,  by  coaxing  and 
gentle  handling,  Veronica  could  bring  her  back  into 
line,  be  bad  time  to  admire  the  girl's  seat,  her  courage, 
aad  the  easy  way  in  which  she  managed  her  horse. 

They  had  a delightful  ride  together.  The  colonel, 
who  felt  amiably  disposed  towards  all  the  world,  and 
who  was  sufficiently  interested  in  Lady  Flora’s  designs 
to  wish  to  make  the  day  at  Castle  Ettrick  pleasant  to 
Miss  Browne,  played  his  part  well 

She  saw  that  he  admired  her  horsemanship,  felt  his 
friendliness  of  manner,  and  hoped  that  he  had  for- 
gotten her  foolish  mistake  of  a few  days  before. 

Throughout  that  day  \'eronica  was  amiable  and 
expansive,  full  of  bright  spirits,  which  gushed  out 
occasionally  in  little  sallies  of  harmless  fun,  and  more 
interested  than  ever^ — so,  at  least,  Lady  Flora  thought 
~in  Castle  Ettrick  and  its  inhabitants. 

No  one  bad  any  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  pro- 
long her  visit  until  after  Fercy’s  arrival.  He  came 
sooner  than  he  was  expected,  to  the  great  rapture  of 
the  expectant  house.  Veronica  was  in  the  drawing- 
room, listening  to  some  old  mother’s  stories  about 
Percy’s  precocity  as  a child  and  amiability  as  a man, 
when  he  rushed  in,  radiant  with  health  and  recovered 
energy,  to  report  himself  to  Lady  Flora. 

They  had  purposely  refrained  from  telling  him  that 
Miss  Browne  was  in  the  house,  and  it  seemed  like  a 
good  omen  to  him  to  see  her  sitting  there,  looking  ven* 
much  at  home,  as  was  her  custom  under  every  set  of 
circumsunccs. 

‘‘This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands  with  her. 

“Not  to  me,**  answ'ercd  Veronica  frankly. 

*“  Then  you  knew  I w as  coming  ? ” 

“ Knew  you  were  coming ! How  could  I have 
helped  it?"  said  Veronica  mischievously.  **  When  I 
Tode  over  this  morning  the  vcr>‘  windows  seemed  to 
bUie  with  the  news,*’ 

“ You  must  excuse  us,”  said  Lady  Flora,  looking 
with  tenderness  at  her  darling.  “ It  is  foolish  to  make 
such  a fuss  over  him.  And  he  does  not  deserve  it  in 
the  least.  But  1 am  afraid  wc  can’t  help  it.** 

In  her  heart  she  thought  the  w'eakness  excusable, 
And  believed  that  Veronica  thought  the  same.  Who 
that  was  unprejudiced  could  have  felt  differently  ? 
To  see  him  standing  there — so  bright,  and  hand- 
some, and  gay,  a smile  on  his  lips,  and  the  light  of 
happiness  in  his  eyes— even  to  see  him  was  to  love 
him.  He  was  bom  to  be  loved  ; he  was  born  to 
he  happy ; he  w*as  born  to  make  difficulties  give 
way  before  him.  So  thought  Lady  Flora  on  that 
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summer  day  when  she  w*elcomcd  her  son  home  offer 
his  brief  absence. 

Poor  Lady  Flora  1 And  she  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  capable  and  far-seeing  w omen  in  London. 
“ I would  depend  on  my  wife’s  judgment  in  an  emer- 
gency sooner  than  on  my  own,”  her  husband  said,  and 
there  were  many  who  agreed  with  him.  Her  judgment ! 
Ah  ! how  Love  blinds  us ! and  how  sw’cet  it  is  to  close 
wide-awake  eyes,  and  have  them  tenderly  bound  up  by 
his  subtle  hand  ! Lady  Flora  had  no  judgment  where 
Percy  was  concerned,  nor  did  she  desire  to  have  any. 

As  for  Veronica,  she  was  touched  and  charmed  by 
the  happiness  she  witnessed.  Percy  did  not  look 
ridiculous,  as  so  many  do  when  they  arc  put  on  pedes- 
tals by  their  partial  friends.  He  was  the  kindest,  as 
well  as  the  handsomest,  of  young  princes.  If  he  had 
not  been  so  young,  and  if  another  feeling  had  not 
taken  possession  of  her  heart,  Veronica  might  have 
fallen  in  love  with  him  that  day.  bhe  had  never  seen 
him — no  one,  perhaps,  had  ever  seen  him— at  greater 
advantage.  He  had  no  little  airs  of  superiority  with 
his  friends  ; he  accepted  their  kind  speeches  and  the 
many  small  services  that  were  showered  upon  him 
with  a most  charming  grace.  No  one,  not  even 
Mill)',  who  hovered  about  him  like  a bee  round  a 
favourite  flower,  was  told  to  let  him  alone  and  not 
make  a fuss.  Then  he  was  perfectly  frank  about  him- 
self, concealing  from  none  of  them  liis  boyish  delight 
at  ffnding  himself  at  home  again,  ^*eronica,  as  she 
w'atched  him  and  Milly  together,  thought  that  it  would 
be  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  to  have 
a brother  like  Percy  Winstanley. 

She  had  two  cavaliers  to  escort  her  across  the 
moors  that  evening,  for  in  spite  of  her  protest,  Percy, 
who  declared  that  he  was  longing  for  a gallop,  w*ou)d 
persist  in  accompanying  them  to  Deep  Deane. 
All  the  way  over,  his  spirits  were  at  their  highest, 
and  when,  at  the  gates  of  the  farm— further  than 
which  Veronica  refused  to  take  them— he  and  the 
colonel  bade  her  good  evening,  it  was  with  urgent 
entreaties  that  she  would  come  over  again  soon. 

\*cronica  promised  readily.  “Oh,  yes;  you  will 
see  me  again,**  she  said.  “ I am  not  tired  of  Scotland 
yet,  and  1 delight  in  Castle  Ettrick.  But  go  home ; 
go  home.  1 promised  Lady  Flora  not  to  keep  you 
late.” 

She  turned  from  them,  waved  her  hand,  and  put 
Drown  Bess  into  a canter ; and  the  colonel  and  Percy, 
seeing  that  she  would  not  take  them  further,  went 
back  through  the  farm-gate,  and  up  the  valley. 

Silence  had  fallen  upon  tliem  both.  Percy  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  high  spirits  of  the  day,  and  w'as  in  a 
mood  to  be  confidential,  though  he  scarcely  knew  how 
to  begin.  The  colonel  was  thinking  of  him,  and 
thinking  of  himself,  and  wondering,  with  a vague 
sense  of  uneasiness,  whether  everything  w'ould  come 
right  in  the  end. 

Further  and  further  they  went  up  the  valley,  pacing 
slowly,  and  still  in  perfect  silence.  They  were  out  in 
the  open  now,  and  they  stopped  to  look  round  them. 
The  colours  had  faded  from  the  w'csi ; in  the  “miracu- 
lous vault*’  overhead  star  after  star  came  tremulously 
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forth ; the  silver}^  grey  of  twilight  rested  still  upon  the 
hills,  and  the  yellow  harvest  moon,  rising  slowly  over 
the  level  plain  to  the  cast,  touched  with  pale  gold  the 
light  clouds  that  lay  sleeping  in  the  silent  heavens. 

The  deep  pathos — the  ujispcakablc  mystery  of  the 
scene— touched  the  hearts  of  the  two  men.  They 
were  neither  of  them  poets  ; they  were  men  of  action, 
to  whom  the  ecstasy  of  silent  meditation  was  un- 
known ; but  Love,  the  magician,  had  laid  his  hand 
upon  their  lives,  and,  for  once,  they  felt  as  poets  feel 
the  magic  of  the  world. 

**  Colonel,”  said  Percy,  when  they  set  out  again, 
“ doesn’t  it  make  you  feel  rather  queer  ? • 

**  What,  Percy?**  said  the  colonel,  with  a smile. 

“ Why— everything.  It  docs  me.  But  perhaps  I 
am  in  a peculiar  state  of  mind.** 

“ That  is  uncommonly  likely,  I should  say,”  returned 
the  colonel. 

“Then  you  have  guessed  ? *’ 

“My  dear  fellow,  no  one  could  look  at  you  without 
knowing  that  you  arc  in  love.  I have  seen  a good 
many  in  your  condition,”  said  the  colonel,  with  a 
laugh,  “ but,  upon  my  word,  you  are  the  most  trans- 
parent sort  of  lover  I ever  met.** 

“I  have  been  behaving  like  a fool — a merry  An- 
drew ! **  said  Percy  hotly.  “ Say  so  at  once,  Colonel 
Lyndon  ! Say  that  I have  no  more  self-control  than 

an  infant ! It  would  be  the  truth- ” 

All  at  once  he  stopped,  pulled  up  his  horse,  and 
stood  listening. 

" What  is  it  ? **  said  the  colonel 
“ Did  you  hear  nothing  ? ” 

“Nothing  whatever.  SVhat  did  you  hear?” 

“ I fancied Ah  ! there  it  is  again  ! ** 

In  a moment -before  Colonel  Lyndon  understood 
what  had  happened — Percy  had  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  was  tearing  down  into  the  valley  again. 

“ Poor  boy  I he  is  off  his  head— quite  off  his  head,” 
said  the  colonel  to  himself,  as  he  followed  him. 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

AN  ACCIDENT. 

This,  in  the  meantime,  was  what  had  been  happening 
at  Deep  Deane.  Veronica,  as  we  know',  had  been  left 
by  her  friends  inside  the  gate  of  the  farm.  She  had 
only  to  go  on  up  the  avenue,  and  turn  into  the  stable- 
yard,  where  General  Mackenzie’s  head  groom,  a per- 
son who  was  always  at  his  post  when  he  was  wanted, 
would  be  waiting  to  receive  the  horse.  The  evening, 
however,  was  so  fine,  and  she  felt  so  little  fatigued  by 
her  ride,  that,  instead  of  going  into  the  yard,  she 
turned  aside  to  a road  that  led  out  of  the  valley  at  the 
bark  of  the  farm  buildings. 

Brown  Bess,  who  had  a temper  and  a will  of  her 
own,  was  naturally  a little  irritated  by  this  capricious 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  her  rider,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  turning,  she  verged  round  swiftly,  and 
tried  to  make  a dash  for  the  stable.  Such  rebellion 
Veronica  could  not,  of  course,  submit  to,  for  she  knew 
that  if  she  gave  in  to  Brown  Bess  now,  her  power 


over  her  would  be  completely  gone.  A little  battle 
ensued.  Not  allow'ed  to  go  her  own  way,  Brown  Bess 
began  to  go  round  and  round  in  a circle,  Veronica, 
however,  kept  her  scat,  and  kept  her  temper,  while 
Brown  Bess  was  gradually  exhausting  and  bewildering 
herself.  In  a very  few  minutes  victory  would  have 
declared  itself  for  Veronica  ; she  began,  in  fact,  to 
feel,  with  a pleasant  sense  of  triumph,  that  Brown  Bess 
was  giving  way,  when,  unfortunately,  the  son  of  the 
head  groom,  a pKx>r,  half-witted  creature,  who  was 
only  kept  on  the  place  by  General  Mackenzie’s  kind- 
ness, happened  to  pass. 

Veronica  had  spoken  kindly  once  or  twice  to  the 
poor  boy,  and  he  had  attached  himself  to  her  with  the 
dog-like  fidelity  which  these  unhappy  beings  some- 
times show  towards  particular  people.  When  he  saw 
her  alone,  struggling  with  the  biggest  horse  in  the 
masters  stables,  and,  as  he  thought,  in  great  danger, 
he  shrieked  aloud,  and  flung  himself  in  front  of  the 
horse.  Horrified,  V'eronica  reined  back  Brown  B«s. 
Her  fore-feet,  as  she  believed,  struck  the  poor  boy, 
who  had  clutched  at  her  bridle  rein  ; but  she  knew 
very  little  more,  for  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
she  was  flying  back,  at  a terrific  pace,  through  the  long 
avenue.  The  gate  was  closed — Brown  Bess  took  k 
at  a single  bound.  They  flew  up  the  valley,  Veronia 
keeping  her  balance,  and  not  losing  her  senses  for  1 
single  moment.  She  managed  to  free  her  feet  from  the 
stirrups,  so  that  if  she  fell  she  might  fall  away  f/om 
the  horse.  But  she  w'ould  not  fall  if  she  could  help  it 

Alas ! Brown  Bess  was  terrified,  reckless.  The  shridc 
and  the  clutch  at  her  bridle,  when  she  was  already 
in  an  irritated  temper,  had  maddened  her.  She  was 
rushing  on  blindly. 

If  they  had  only  been  on  the  open  moor  ! But  they 
were  not  They  were  still  in  the  valley.  Veronica 
looked  out  before  her.  There  was  light  enough  to  see 
that  they  were  making  straight  for  a little  lhic)«t 
Brown  Bess  might  pass  through  without  hurting  her- 
self. Her  rider  would  be  certainly  dashed  to  pieces  by 
the  lower  branches  of  the  trees.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  make  a spring.  That  was  Veronica’s  last 
thought  before  her  senses  deserted  her. 

She  was  told  that  she  cried  out— cried  out  twice ; 
but  she  bad  no  remembrance  of  it  When  she  opened 
her  eyes  she  was  lying  on  the  grass,  and  some  one 
was  bending  over  her,  and  asking  her  anxiously  how 
she  was. 

She  half  raised  herself.  Her  senses  were  still  a 
little  scattered  by  the  shock  she  had  gone  through- 
“ Oh  ! Colonel  Lyndon,**  she  said,  “ I am  so  glad  you 
have  come  back  ! I thought—  Where  am  1 ? ** 

“ You  have  had  an  accident,  dear  Miss  Browne— 
not  a serious  one,  I hope  and  trust,”  said  Percy  Win- 
stanley  earnestly.  “ I heard  you  cry  out  The  colonel 
is  coming  up.  Ah  ! here  he  is.” 

In  an  instant  the  colonel  leapt  from  his  horse, 
tethered  it,  and  bent  over  Veronica,  who  had  by  this 
time  begun  to  recover  herself.  “ I am  all  right,”  d>c 
said.  “ Pray  don’t  look  at  me  so  anxiously.  1 could 
get  up,  only— Ah  ! my  foot  I am  afraid  I have 
hurt  it** 
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“ I could  carry  you  back  to  the  house,”  said  Percy 
eagerly. 

She  laughed  at  him  through  her  pain,  which  was 
beginning  to  be  severe.  “ You  carry  me  ? I am  sure 
you  arc  not  strong  enough,'*  she  said. 

**  What  if  we  lifted  you  on  to  my  horse  ? ” said 
Colonel  Lyndon. 

She  looked  at  him  in  her  frank,  fearless  way,  said 
she  believed  he  was  strong  enough,  apologised  for  the 
trouble  she  was  giving,  and,  although  the  pain  of  being 
moved  made  her  set  her  teeth  together,  uttered  not  a 
single  complaint  as,  Percy  supporting  the  injured  fool, 
and  the  colonel  guiding  the  two  horses,  they  led  her 
back  slowly  to  the  farm. 

At  the  gate,  the  general  and  Janet,  and  a whole 
army  of  stablemen  and  labourers,  met  them  ; for  the 
poor  boy’s  shriek  had  been  heard,  and  he  had  been 
found  in  the  avenue,  terrified,  but  unhurt,  and  so  much 
had  been  got  out  of  him,  as  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  Brown  Bess  had  been  frightened,  and  that 
Veronica  was  very  likely  hurt. 

Before  Colonel  Lyndon  and  Percy  Winstanley  went 
back  to  Castle  Ettrick,  a doctor  had  seen  Veronica. 
Her  ankle,  he  said,  was  severely  sprained,  and  she  had 
undergone  a shock,  the  effects  of  which  might  last  for 
some  lime.  There  was  nothing  serious,  however.  Com- 
plete rest  and  quiet,  with  proper  treatment  of  the 
wounded  limb,  was  all  she  required. 

From  that  day  the  centre  of  the  life  of  Percy  Win- 
stanley, and,  as  a natural  consequence,  of  the  lives  of 
his  friends,  shifted  from  Castle  Ettrick  to  Deep  Deane. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  peace  of  the  two  houses  that 
the  general  was,  on  these  days,  fully  occupied  with 
his  newly-arrived  guests : that,  in  fact,  he  did  not 
know  how  his  house  was  inundated  every  day  by  the 
people  from  Castle  Ettrick.  As  for  Janet  and  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  they  had  been  completely  won  over  by 
Percy,  and  were  watching,  with  womanly  interest,  the 
progress  of  what  they  looked  upon  as  a very  pretty 
love-stor>'. 

Every  day  he  rode  over.  Sometimes  the  colonel 
was  with  him  ; sometimes  he  was  alone.  He  made 
nimsclf  so  useful  and  agreeable,  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
frequently  wished  that  he  had  been  a son  of  her  own. 
“ My  boys  do  not  take  so  much  trouble  about  us,”  she 
said  to  Veronica,  who  answered,  with  the  amused 
smile  which  either  the  sight  of  Percy  Winstanley  or 
t the  mention  of  his  name  always  brought  to  her  face, 
that  he  was  a delightful  young  fellow,  and  that  she 
did  not  wonder  everybody  liked  him.  “ I believe  it  is 
a real  pleasure  to  him  to  be  useful,”  she  said. 

Acting  on  this  view  of  his  character,  she  did  not 
hesitate,  now  she  was  tied  to  her  couch,  to  ask  him  to 
do  a number  of  little  services  for  her.  He  rode 
almost  daily  to  the  nearest  town  to  order  books  for 
her,  or  to  match  her  wools,  or  else  to  take  notes  and 
messages  to  the  houses  of  those  whose  croquet  or 
law*n-tcnnis  parties  she  had  promised,  before  her  acci- 
dent, to  attend.  When  she  seemed  to  suffer  more 
than  ordinarily  from  the  confinement  to  the  house,  he 
consulted  with  Mre.  Mackenzie  and  Janet  to  devise 
amusements  for  her.  Once  or  twice  he  drove  over 
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his  sister  and  his  sister’s  governess,  and  left  them  at 
Deep  Deane  for  the  whole  day  ; and  Veronica  was 
so  delighted  with  their  society  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
hearing  how  full  Castle  Ettrick  was,  sent  an  entreaty 
to  Lady  Flora  that  the  young  girls  might  stay  with 
her  for  a few  days. 

The  request  was  granted,  of  course.  Lady  Flora 
would  have  refused  nothing  to  her  dear  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie in  those  days.  Colonel  Lyndon,  as  the  least 
fully-occupied  person  in  the  house — he  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  shooting— was  asked  to  escort  Miss  Morrison 
and  her  pupil  across  the  moor  ; and  late  on  one  of 
the  beautiful  August  .afternoons  they  were  received 
in  the  pretty  hop-covered  verandah,  where,  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  V^cronica’s  couch  was  generally 
drawn. 

They  were  met  with  the  warmest  of  welcomes. 
“ This  is  what  I have  been  longing  for,”  said  Veronica, 
holding  out  one  hand  to  Milly,  and  the  other  to  Letty, 
“ to  have  you  two  all  to  myself.  Colonel  Lyndon,  we 
have  to  thank  you  for  it” 

“Oh!  no,  no,”  answered  the  colonel.  “‘Honour 
whore  honour  is  due  ! * It  was  Captain  Winstanley’s 
doing  throughout.** 

“ Ah,  well ! ” said  Veronica  ; **  you  must  thank  him 
from  me,  and  Lady  Flora  too,  VVe  are  not  to  have 
any  lessons,  you  know,  while  they  arc  here — only 
fun.  What  do  you  say,  Milly  ? ^ 

“ I say  fun,**  said  the  child  gaily. 

“ Very  well.  But  Colonel  Lyndon  must  come  soon, 
and  see  how  we  manage  our  fun,”  said  Janet. 

“Oh  I yes,  yes.  Ask  him,  Letty.  He  will  do  any- 
thing for  you,”  cried  Milly. 

“ Milly  ! Milly  ! ” said  Letty  reprovingly. 

“But  it’s  true;  isn’t  it?  “she  persisted,  looking  at 
the  colonel. 

“ I am  afraid  I am  a lady’s  man,  Milly,”  he  an- 
swered. “ I must  say  so,  you  know,  for  1 am  in  a 
terrible  minority  here.  One — two — three — four — five 
ladies,  and  only  one  poor  unfortunate  man.” 

“ But  very  well  able  to  hold  his  own,”  said  Mrs. 
Mackenzie. 

“ Thank  you,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,”  said  the  colonel. 
“You  are  an  old  friend,  and  partial.  But  I think  I 
must  run  away  while  my  reputation  lasts.** 

Veronica  begged  that  he  would  come  again  soon. 
She  spoke  much  less  readily  than  usual,  and  a pink 
flush  tinged  her  face,  w'hich  bore  traces  of  the  pain 
through  which  she  had  recently  passed.  There  was 
something  about  her  that  touched  the  colonel,  awaken- 
ing the  sympathetic  chords  of  his  nature,  and  he 
answered  gently  that  If  it  would  be  any  pleasure  to 
her  he  would  certainly  ride  over  on  the  following 
day. 

That  night,  in  the  smoking-room  of  Castle  Ettrick, 
after  Mr.  Winstanley  and  his  guests  had  gone  to  bed, 
Percy  poured  out  his  heart  to  Colonel  Lyndon. 

“I  must  do  something,”  he  said,  “or  1 shall  go 
crazed.  I can’t  stand  it  any  longer.” 

“ But  why  should  you  ?”  asked  the  colonel.  “ If  I 
were  you ” 

“ If  you  were  I,  and  I you,  the  case  would  be  dif- 
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ferent  Look  here,  colonel:  IVe  said  to  myself  over 
and  over  again  that  1 am  ridiculous.  I know  how 
she  lcx)ks  upon  me.  I am  a boy  in  her  eyes.  She  lets 
me  do  things  for  her  because  she  is  good«natured. 
1 amuse  her  sometimes,  and  she  is  grateful  to  me 
for  it.  But  anything  further— oh,  no.  1 don't  deceive 
myself.'* 

^ 1 think  you  are  a little  over-sure»  Percy,”  said 
the  colonel. 

“ You  think  ? I wonder  if  you  have  any  reason  for 
it  They  say  outsiders  see  most  of  the  game.  If  I 
thought— can't  you  sec  my  difficulty.^”  he  broke  off 
• hurriedly.  “ 1 love  her  for  herself — because — because 
I can't  help  it.  But  1 might  be  misunderstood. 

might  mistake  me.  She  might  class  me  with  the 
heaps  upon  heaps  of  fellows  who  have  asked  her, 
and  will  ask  her,  for  her  money.  If  she  did,”  said 


poor  Percy,  with  something  like  a sob  in  his  throat, 

1 believe  1 should  go  mad ! ’* 

So  poor  Percy  raved,  and  the  colonel,  who  believed 
that  he  was  tormenting  himself  in  vain,  listened  w*ith  a 
kindly  gleam  in  bis  grey  eyes,  and,  when  the  tale  was 
told,  gave  him  an  abundance  of  kind  encouragement. 

I will  tell  you  what  we  must  do,”  he  said  Anally. 
**  Ride  over  with  me  to  morrow.  Janet  is  on  your 
side,  I know,  and  so  is  Lctty — Miss  Morrison,  1 mean. 
I will  give  them  a hint,  and  we  will  try  to  arrange 
to  have  you  left  alone  with  Miss  Browne  for  a few 
moments.  Then,  if  you  don't  plead  your  own 
cause ” 

**  I'm  afraid  I have  no  cause  to  plead.  I can  only 
throw  myself  on  her  compassion,”  said  Percy  de- 
jectedly. 

END  Of  CHArTES  THE  TEKTH. 
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NE  of  the  few  anecdotes  in- 
tended to  prove  a warning 
to  my  heedless  youth,  which 
1 can  now  remember,  re- 
lated to  the  homely  subject 
of  tidying  up.  It  was  to 
this  effect,  and  was  short 
and  sour.  Miss  Smith  had 
long  been  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Jones.  That 
gentleman  was  invited  to 
sleep  a night  at  Mr.  Smith’s 
house,  and  coming  down  to 
breakfast  he  passed  his 
intended  wife's  bed-room, 
from  which  she  had  gone  down,  leaving  the  door  wide 
open.  There  he  saw  such  a scene  of  confusion  that 
he  felt  sure  his  home  would  not  be  a comfortable  one 
under  Miss  Smith’s  management,  and  so  be  broke  off 
the  match. 

**  Mean  man  !”  all  you  girls  cry  in  chorus  ; and  I 
am  not  the  least  commending  Mr.  Jones’s  behaviour ; 
I am  merely  telling  you  what  effect  on  his  conduct  the 
sight  of  that  untidy  bed-room  had. 

My  own  view  of  untidiness  is  that  it  is  an  indication 
of  a very  inferior  mind— a mind  lacking  in  imagina- 
tion, lacking  in  the  sense  of  the  appropriate,  lacking  in 
will.power. 

For  you  will  agree  with  me  that  as  nature's  greatest 
marvels  of  beautiful  form  and  finish  (as  we  term  finely 
detailed  loveliness)  are  lavished  on  the  unseen  pans 
of  the  centres  of  flowers,  the  lining  of  shells,  and  the  tails 
of  insects  : so  the  exquisite  handling  and  arrangement 
of  the  details  of  our  own  brief  lives,  mark  us  as  either 
soulless  machines  or  finely-organised  intelligences. 
An  inferior  mind  will  live  in  the  present  only,  being 
lacking  in  imagination.  It  sees  that  the  annehair  can- 
not be  used  to  sit  on  because  a skirt  lies  across  it ; 
the  floor  cannot  conveniently  be  trodden  on  because  a 
wrap  would  trip  up  the  feet ; the  sunshade  must  be 


removed  before  the  smaller  chair  can  be  taken  from 
the  wall ; and  the  children  may  catch  their  heedless 
little  heads  against  the  comers  of  the  open  draw'crs. 
But  the  inferior  mind  does  not  think  that  it  may 
require  hastily  both  chairs  and  floor  for  their  proper 
uses ; it  says,  **  Oh,  no  one  will  go  in  there  ; what  does 
it  matter  how  I leave  the  room  ?”  and  it  is  content  to 
defer  to  the  future  the  clearing  up,  which  w*ill  surely 
have  to  be  done  sooner  or  later,  unless  the  key  is 
turned  for  ever  in  the  lock. 

By  acting  thus  the  untidy  girl  shows  herself  lacking 
in  the  sense  of  the  appropriate.  1 strongly  suspect 
she  is  the  kind  of  girl  1 meet  with  a fur  cape  on  her 
shoulders  in  July,  and  thin  summer  shoes  on  her  feet 
in  December.  In  common  language,  she  never  knows 
**  what's  what.”  She  does  not  see  that  “eveiyihing 
in  its  place,”  as  well  as  **  a place  for  everything,”  is  at 
all  to  be  desired.  She  sees  nothing  inappropriate  in 
the  busy  servant  having  to  spend  ten  minutes  in  clear- 
ing odds  and  ends  off  her  bed,  and  hanging  up  the 
scattered  garments  left  on  her  chairs,  when  settling 
her  room  in  the  evening,  whilst  she,  the  unemployed 
girl,  literally  “made  work”  for  one  who  needed 
leisure.  An  untidy  girl  is  certainly  one  who  fails  to 
show  common  consideration  for,  and  courtesy  to 
others. 

Then,  lastly,  she  shows  her  inferior  mind  by  being 
lacking  in  will-power ; she  quite  meant  to  tidy  up, 
only  she  changed  her  mind  and  ran  down  the  street 
to  see  the  Horse  Guards  pass.  She  quite  meant  to 
hang  her  skirt  up,  only  she  forgot  to  make  room  for 
it  in  her  wardrobe.  She  did  intend  to  shut  those 
drawers,  which  were  tiresome  enough  to  catch  the  lace 
in  her  evening  dress  and  tear  it,  only  the  post  came 
in  and  she  thought  she  might  as  well  read  her  letter 
first. 

Now,  if  her  will-power  had  been  reasonably  strong, 
she  would  not  have  let  a new  impulse  have  its  gratifi- 
cation before  her  first  resolutions  were  carried  out. 

Certainly  tidying  up  is  a profitable  employment ; but 
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a more  profitable  use  of  time  is  to  put  everything  at 
once  where  it  has  to  remain,  and  this  shows  a capacity 
for  organisation  and  rule  which  could  never  be  argued 
from  the  conduct  of  the  giri  who  strews  her  path  with 
objects  out  of  piace. 

Let  it  be  every  woman's  ambition  to  lead  a per- 
fectly beautifui  life,  and  to  do  that  she  must  try  to 
cultivate  a very  beautiful  mind ; for  surely  we  know 


that  the  outward  is  only  the  picture  of  the  inward,  and 
that  a little  drop  of  water  can  contain  a miniature 
picture  of  the  world  ; therefore  all  great  results  can 
be  accomplished  in  a very  small  space,  and  every  little 
life,  in  any  humble  sphere,  be  so  exquisitely  lived  that 
it  would  be  a fit  subject  for  a poet’s  verse,  a painter's 
picture  of  home-life,  or  a heart- refreshing  biography 
from  the  pen  of  a loving  friend. 

Helen  Power. 


A XOOU  THAT  NEEDS  TIDVINC. 


TRUST. 


1}  CRIED  to  my  soul’s  belovM, 

«|  As  he  lay  on  my  breast  to  die, 

Jl,  To  send  me  one  word  from  heaven — 

I But  he  answered  not,  save  with  a sigh, 
A sigh  that  passed  over  my  spirit 
As  the  death-bell’s  solemn  tone. 

Then  1 knew  that  my  love  was  in  heaven. 
And  I— on  the  earth,  alone! 


The  noon-day  flouted  my  anguish 
With  its  glare  and  its  life  and  noise. 
But  there  came  to  my  weary  spirit 
No  sound  of  my  loved  one’s  voice. 

No  sound,  but  of  sin  and  of  sorrow. 

Of  earth  with  its  strife  and  care  : 

Ah  ! how  could  a breath  from  heaven 
Come  down  through  that  troubled  air  ? 


I stole  to  the  glen  at  even. 

As  the  dew  fell  soft  on  the  ground. 

And  1 lay  where  we  sat  so  often 
With  the  wooded  hills  all  round.  ■ 

Then  1 cried,  “ O beloved  ! send  me 
One  word  in  my  sore  distrust !” — 

And  a voice,  like  a low  sweet  echo,* 

Came  from  heaven,  and  said  to  me,  "Trust!’' 
j,  F.  Waller. 

* Thera  U a common  but  beaulUul  rupemitioo  that  echoes  arc  the  voices  oT  the  ileail  cooununing  with  the  living. 
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Alone,  in  the  gloom  and  silence 
I watched  through  the  dreary  night. 
But  no  voice  came  to  soothe  my  sorrow 
Till  the  dawn  of  morning  light 
1 saw  the  chill  mist  ascending. 

And  the  bkie  smoke  curling  high, 

All,  as  incense,  went  up  to  heaven. 

Light  only  came  down  from  the  sky. 
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AT  A GERMAN  WEDDING. 

BY  WILHELM  F.  BRAND. 


^ARRIAGE  in  Germany,  in  its  two-fold  con- 
IVjb  sideration,  as  an  event  of  joy,  and  as  one  of 
— the  greatest  seriousness,  generally  occupies 
two  days.  The  evening  before  the  wedding,  the  “ Pol- 
terabend,”  is  devoted  to  rejoicings,  whilst  the  wedding- 
day  itself  is  of  a more  solemn  character.  This  division 
of  the  matrimonial  business  has  the  advantage  of  let- 


It  is  to  them  that  numbers  of  little  damsels,  dressed 
as  flower-girls,  shepherdesses,  peasant  m.iids,  &c.,  ad- 
dress their  little  pieces  of  poetry,  especially  composed 
for  the  occasion.  Often  a barrel-organ  is  brought  in, 
to  the  tunes  of  which  some  gentlemen  in  suitable  attire 
sing  of  the  couple*s  past  history,  and  particularly  of 
their  cooing.  To  this  purpose  also  is  devoted  the  Extra- 
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ting  the  principal  couple  participate  in  the  gaieties 
instituted  for  their  sake. 

It  has  sometimes  this  disadvantage,  that  .after  a 
night  of  general  jollity  the  guests  arc  not  quite  up 
to  the  mark  the  next  day.  To  prevent  any  short- 
comings in  this  respect,  the  Poltcrabend  at  grand 
weddings  takes  place  two  days  before  the  wedding,  a 
day  of  rest— or  supposed  rest — intcr\'cning  between 
the  two  festivities. 

To  the  Poltcrabend  the  greater  number  of  friends 
are  invited.  That  evening  the  bridal  couple  still  be- 
long to  the  unmarried,  though  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at  if  people  in  that  period  of  blissful  intoxication 
generally  put  on  a demure  dignity  and  look  as  if  they 
had  been  married  longer  than  any  couple  in  the  room. 
Naturally  they  arc  the  centre  of  all  that  is  going  on. 


Blfitt,  a printed  paper,  something  like  a newspaper,  in 
fact  purporting  to  be  the  special  edition  of  one,  gene- 
rally illustrated,  in  which  the  bridegroom  especially 
is  subjected  to  a good  deal  of  chaff — if  ever  one 
may  chaff  a thin-skinned  German.  After  these  and 
other  such-likc  “ Poltcrabend  Scherre,**  supper  begins, 
also  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  bridal  couple. 

The  following  day— if  it  be  not  the  wedding-day 
itself— is  a day  of  comparative  quiet,  on  which  those 
who  h.ave  not  the  time  for  a three  days'  filing  may 
follow  their  usual  occupation.  This  day  is  devoted  to 
the  “ Kranzbinden,**  or  making  of  the  bridal  wreath  by 
the  bride's  female  friends,  a wreath  which,  however,  is 
never  worn,  the  proper  one  having  been  ordered  at 
the  Kunst-Gartner’s  long  ago.  But  that  is  studiously 
ignored,  and  docs  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the 
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ceremony  of  making  the  other  one.  Though  often  the 
PoUerabend  (as  well  as  the  wedding  festivities)  takes 
place  at  an  hotel,  this  cannot  always  be  done,  especially 
in  the  country.  As,  however,  a three  days’  feting  and 
feasting  would  be  rather  a heavy  tax  on  the  nerves  of 
the  hosts,  as  well  as  on  the  culinary  resources  of  the 
bridal  home,  the  Kranzbinden  invariably  takes  place 
at  the  house  of  the  bride's  best  friend.  Already  at 
school  girls  who  have  become  particularly  intimate  will 
often  vow  to  each  other  that  whoever  marries  first  will 
have  her  Kranzbinden  festivity  given  at  the  other’s 
house,  provided  no  local  or  other  obstacles  interfere. 


prepared  for  them,  not  the  least  prepared  being  the 
young  ladies  themselves.  Probably  the  mertiment 
will  begin  again,  and  instead  of  being  a day  of  rest, 
the  Kranzbinden  day  sometimes  is  only  a repetition 
of  the  Polterabend,  only  the  bridal  couple  leave  the 
young  folks  to-day  at  an  early  hour  in  dignified  an- 
ticipation of  their  great  morrow. 

The  wedding,  as  far  as  the  really  binding  ceremony 
is  concerned,  takes  place  before  noon  in  a very  un- 
ostentatious manner,  in  the  presence  of  a very  few 
witnesses,  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  or  **  Standes- 
Beamte.”  Marriage  being  considered  a matter  of  an 
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Only  the  bride*s  maiden  friends  are  invited  to  the 
Kranzbinden,  no  man  being  admitted  to  the  sacred 
ceremony.  The  bridal  wreath  in  Germany  is  made, 
not  of  orange-blossoms,  but  of  myrtle,  the  flower  of 
love,  sacred  to  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love.  The 
bride’s  friends  having  assembled  in  the  afternoon, 
each  of  them  binds  a sprig  or  two  to  the  wreath, 
adding  at  the  same  time  silently  some  good  wish 
for  the  wearer,  or  supposed  wearer.  Then  the  bridal 
couple  are  admitted,  and  with  some  formalities 
the  wreath  is  placed  on  the  bride’s  head.  This 
ceremony  being  over,  towards  evening  somehow  or 
other  the  young  men  who  were  at  the  Polterabend 
find  their  way  into  the  house  where  the  Kranzbinden 
took  place.  Though  uninvited  they  find  ever)thing 


essentially  civil  character,  its  performance,  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  was,  after  the  French 
fashion,  handed  over  to  the  State  authorities,  who 
have  previously  had  publicly  to  proclaim  the  intended 
marriage  by  advertising  it  in  the  principal  places 
where  the  contracting  parties  may  have  lived  during 
a few  years  previously.  Thus  if  any  one  is  residing 
in  London,  and  about  to  be  married  in  Germany,  the 
“ Standes- Amt  **  has  to  advertise  in  the  Times^  and  many 
an  Englishman  may  have  been  puzzled  by  the  long, 
winding  legal  German  appearing  sometimes  amongst 
the  legal  notices  in  this  paper,  and  referring  to  an 
intended  marriage.  The  object  of  all  this  is  of  course 
the  same  as  in  England,  that  of  publishing  the  banns 
of  marriage,  these  being  also  in  Germany  proclaimed 
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at  church  in  those  cases  where  a marriage  in  church 
follows  the  civil  ceremony. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  regard  to  which 
marriages  in  Germany  are  not  such  an  easy  matter 
as  in  England.  Ladies  may  marry  any  one  they 
like  if  they  are  of  age.  Not  so  men.  They  require 
their  parents’  permission  until  they  are  twenty-five. 
However^  in  case  of  refusal  on  their  part,  the  sons 
may  demand  their  reason,  and  place  this  before  the 
authorities,  who,  if  they  do  not  see  sufficient  cause 
for  the  refusal,  will  declare  it  invalid,  and  the  marriage 
will  proceed.  This  formality  may  somewhat  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  men  who  might  be  supposed 
to  know  their  own  mind.  But  we  daily  see  that  they 
often  do  not  in  this  matter  ; and  this  slight  prohibitive 
power,  which  is  exercised  only  in  case  of  necessity, 
has  saved  many  a young  man — and  woman,  too— 
from  life-long  misery. 

The  church  ceremony,  though  optional,  and  of  no 
statutory  importance,  almost  invariably  follows  the 
obligatory,  and  really  legal  one,  before  the  Regbtrar. 
It  takes  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon, 
mostly  about  three  o’clock,  thus  giving  the  bride, 
who  in  the  morning  wore  an  ordinary  walking-dress, 
sufficient  time  to  put  on  her  bridal  apparel.  This 
differs  very  little  from  those  in  vogue  in  England, 
except  with  regard  to  the  flowers  worn,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  bridal  party  looks  very  different  from  an 
EngHsh  one.  Far  from  wearing  bonnets,  the  ladies 
in  fact  arc  in  evening  dress ; and  the  gentlemen 
don  their  evening  dress,  which,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  abroad  is  not  generally  in  use  for 
every  little  dinner  party,  much  less  on  ordinary 
occasions  at  home,  but  are  considered  the  garb  for 
more  festive  occasions,  greater  parties,  ceremonious 
assemblies,  and  even  very  formal  visits,  without  regard 
to  what  time  of  the  day  any  of  them  may  take  place. 


Before  the  altar,  not  only  the  bride  receives  a 
wedding  • ring  from  the  bridegroom,  but  the  latter 
is  presented  by  the  bride  with  this  symbol  of  being 
chained  in  wedlock  also ; both  wearing  it,  in  the  north 
of  Germany  on  the  right,  in  the  south  on  the  left 
hand.  The  guests  on  this  occasion  not  being  quite 
so  numerous  as  on  the  Polterabend,  the  wedding 
party  is  more  or  less  a great  family  gathering,  with  a 
number  of  the  more  intimate  friends  of  the  bridal 
couple  intermingled.  The  wedding  dinner  takes  place  * 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  of  course  there 
being  no  lack  of  speechifying ; but  whilst  these 
matters  in  England  are  so  well^almost  too  well- 
regulated.  so  that  one  may  almost  foresee  what  this 
or  that  person  is  about  to  say,  there  prevails  the 
greatest  licence  in  this  respect  in  Germany.  We  may 
carefully  have  prepared  a subject,  but  just  when  on 
the  point  of  making  our  glass  resound — the  usual  sign 
of  somebody  wishing  to  make  himself  heard — some- 
body ebe  may  rise  and  give  our  very  toast  This 
may  happen  a second  anC  a third  time,  and  ultimately 
perhaps  the  company  may  have  to  go  without  our  toast 
altogether ! 

After  a dinner  often  merrymaking  goes  cheerily  on ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  of  a quieter  character,  and 
terminates  earlier,  than  the  festivities  on  the  Polter- 
abend, the  bridal  couple  having  slipped  away  as  un- 
observedly  as  possible,  without  taking  leave  of  anybody, 
except  perhaps  of  the  bride's  mother. 

It  has  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  latter  years, 
in  the  very  best  families,  especially  in  large  towns, 
this  two  or  three  days’  ffiting  has  sometimes  been 
abolished  in  favour  of  having  the  whole  festivity 
come  off  in  one  day,  doing  away  with  Polterabend 
as  well  as  Kranzbinden.  But  this  is  a fashion  by 
no  means  frequent  yet,  and,  many  hope,  only  a 
passing  one. 
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BY  AN  AMERICAN. 


to  speak  of  New  England  is  usually 
to  think  of  Boston,  which  represents 
to  Massachusetts  the  centre  of  life 
and  learning  ; in  fact,  as  they  call  it, 
the  “ Hub.”  One  is  often  reminded, 
while  listening  to  a Bostonian,  of  the 
French  saying,  “Paris  is  France,  and 
France  is  the  world.”  Boston  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  provincial,  as  New  York  is  the  roost 
cosmopolitan,  of  American  cities.  By  that  I mean 
that  the  note  of  locality  is  most  strongly  marked  in 
Bostonians,  and  whereas  the  New  Yorker  will  adapt 
himself  to  any  place  and  circumstances,  the  Bos- 
tonian thinks  his  home  ways  and  circumstances  arc 
models  for  the  imitation  of  others. 

He  sees  no  beauty  in  any  city  but  his  own,  and 
wonders,  nay,  is  even  hurt,  if  travellers  do  not  see  a 
superiority  in  Boston  over  all  other  places  which  they 


have  visited.  Central  Park  is  beautiful.  Yes ; but, 
my  friend,  you  should  see  the  historic  Boston  Common. 
“Remember,”  he  would  say  to  you,  “that  bigness  is 
not  greatness.”  All  of  which  may  be  perfectly  true, 
and  is  only  mentioned  here  to  show  that  the  state  of 
feeling  which  inspires  its  utterance  is  essentially  a 
Boston  feeling,  of  which  the  Boston  law')'er  has  more 
than  his  share. 

Imagine  him  a tall,  broad-shouldered,  muscular 
figure,  with,  high  chcek-boncs,  bright  keen  eyes,  and 
strongly  marked  features,  which  arc  not  concealed  by 
much  whisker.  He  is  pompous,  dogmatic,  and  im- 
patient of  a weak  argument,  of  puns,  prolixity,  or  idle 
contradiction.  He  thinks  his  name  gives  prestige  to  a 
case,  and  crushes  the  young  opposing  counsel  as  often 
by  his  dignity  as  by  his  speech.  At  times  he  even 
thinks  that  he  knows  more  law  than  the  judge.  The 
story  is  told  of  a famous  Boston  lawyer  that  one  day, 
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after  having  a slight  discussion  with  the  judge,  he 
deliberately  turned  his  back  upon  that  personage,  and 
started  to  walk  off. 

“Are  you  trying,  sir,  to  show  contempt  for  the 
Court  asked  the  judge  sternly. 

“No,  sir,”  was  the  reply,**  I am  trying  to  conceal  it.” 

I ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  here  that  in  America 
lawyers  are  not  divided,  as  in  England,  into  special 
solicitors  and  barristers.  A lawyer  here  not  only 
writes  up  a case,  but  pleads  it  as  well  in  court  The 
tendency  of  the  times  is,  however,  to  divide  into  special 
branches  all  the  professions,  and  already  we  have,  of 
course,  criminal  lawyers,  real  estate  lawyers,  notaries, 
political  lawyers,  &C. ; lowest  of  all,  a class  known  as 
“ shyster  lawyers.” 

Each  division  would  require  an  article  by  itself,  so 
I conhne  myself  to  a broad,  general  sketch  of  a certain 
well-accentuated  type — the  successful  Boston  lawyer. 

His  Yankee  shrewdness  particularly  ftts  him  for  the 
fwofession  of  the  law,  and  it  is  true  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  legal  lights  in  New  York,  a client  from  that  city 
will  often  seek  a Boston  lawyer  to  defend  him  in  a New 
York  court.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  at  the 
American  bar  to-day  are  to  be  found  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  such  names  as  Daniel  Webster,  Choate, 
Adams,  &c.,  shine  on  the  records  of  her  fame. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  spoken  of  the  **  Brahmin 
Caste  of  New  England.”  It  is  from  this  class  that  our 
typical  lawyer  springs.  Blest  with  a rich  inheritance 
of  Puritan  blood,  he  has  perseverance  and  pluck  for 
his  bone  and  sinew,  and  a rare  vigour  of  ment^,  moral, 
and  physical  powers. 

He  has  the  clear  moral  vision  and  the  keen  intellect 
of  New  England,  lightened  by  the  usual  admixture  of 
shrewdness  and  wit  Add  to  this  an  education  at 
Harvard,  where  for  generations  honours  will  run  in 
funilies,  and  you  can  excuse,  perhaps,  his  pride  of 
biith.  * 

It  is  a quiet  unobtrusive  sort  of  pride,  and  if  it 
Bakes  him  exclusive  in  his  friendships,  it  is  nevcithe- 
Jess  certain  that  no  one  is  a stauncher  friend,  no  one 
fflore  appreciative-  -nay,  worshipful — of  genius  and 
talent,  and  no  one  capable  of  a finer  hospitality.  He 
Cfltert^ms  simply^  for  he  does  all  things  in  mod^tion, 


and  his  house  is  plain,  comfortable,  and  imposing, 
with  a quiet  elegance  which  bespeaks  the  rehnemem 
of  its  owner.  He  himself,  however  unsocial  and  frigid 
when  travelling,  is  at  home  distinguished  by  an  old- 
fashioned  politeness  that  is  exquisitely  marked  towards 
all  women.  His  board  is  stocked  with  silver  in  an- 
tique shapes,  and  bis  furniture,  you  are  told,  came  over 
on  the  Mayflower,  He  is  apt  to  forget,  indeed,  that 
history  did  not  begin  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth,  as  the  Mohammedans  date  from  the  flight 
of  Mohammed  into  Medina. 

Our  friend  thinks  Boston  a new  Athens,  and  takes 
an  honest  pride  in  Emerson  and  Longfellow,  whose 
works  he  reads  on  principle,  as  he  does  the  Andover 
Review.  What  a magazine  reader  he  is,  to  be  sure  ! 
and  how  little  interest,  comparatively  speaking,  he 
must  take  in  journalism,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  daily 
newspapers  of  his  city! 

In  politics  he  was  once  a fiery  Abolitionist,  but  is 
now  Conservative.  He  is  a regular  church-goer,  and 
takes  his  family  twice  on  Sunday  to  the  old  King’s 
Chapel,  where  his  voice  is  loud  in  the  hymns  and 
responses. 

He  overshadows  his  family,  but  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  his  wife  and  daughters  are  noble,  culti- 
vated women.  They  dress  simply  in  black  silk  and 
sober  colours,  and  their  lace  and  jewellery,  like  their 
culture,  are  always  real. 

With  his  sons  the  father  is  often  somewhat  too 
strict.  Times  have  changed  since  he  was  a boy,  and 
tastes  also.  It  is  hard  for  the  young  men  to  he 
trained  into  a certain  groove,  and  it  is  a sorrow  to  the 
parent  that  he  sometimes  fails  utterly  in  his  difficult 
task. 

1 question  if  the  generations  to  come  can  give  us 
anything  better  than  this  severe  but  majestic  figure  of 
to-day,  who,  like  his  ancestors  of  two  hundred  years 
ago,  is  ready  to  fight  the  Indians,  the  witches,  or  fiery 
serpents,  if  necessary ; but  whom  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  could  not  tempt  to  a mean  thought  or 
deed. 

His  motto,  as  one  said  Co  me  some  years  ago,  is 
“ Command  first  all  men’s  respect,  and  let  love,  friend- 
ship, and  fame  come  after  if  they  will.” 
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BY  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 


EBRUARY  comes  round 
year  by  year  all  too 
quickly  : the  month  of 
valentines,  when  the  ten- 
der spring  begins  to  as- 
sert itself  ever  so  little, 
and  winter  receives  a 
gentle  intimation  to  quit. 

It  is  an  admirable  time 
in  which  to  select  a new 
bonnet,  and  the  choice 
is  a large  one.  As  the 
short  days  lengthen  and 
the  dark  days  brighten, 
the  winter  ones  begin 
to  show  signs  of  wear, 
and  nothing  smartens  up 
the  whole  toilette  so 
much  as  a new  one.  But 
be  very  careful  in  your 
choice,  and  study  your  own  physiognomy,  and  see 
what  really  suits  not  only  the  form  of  the  face,  but 
the  expression. 

Nothing  denotes  the  kind  of  woman  so  much  as 
the  choice  of  the  head-gear.  There  is  plenty  of 
scope  now  for  individual  selection,  for  all  kinds  are 
worn,  large  and  small,  plain  and  simple.  Fur  trim- 
mings need  not  be  discarded  even  now.  Nothing 
is  so  well  worn  as  beaver  or  otter  for  brim  and 
border,  with  muff  to  match,  and  often  in  addition 
waistcoat  and  collar.  Fur  looks  exceedingly  well  on 
new  wood  and  Su6de  kid  bonnets.  In  our  search 
for  novelty  we  have  recourse  to  new  materials,  and 
one  of  the  English  tailors  is  making  a tiger’s  head  and 
clau’s  serve  for  bonnet  and  trimming.  An  animal’s 
head  surmounting  the  human  face  divine  is,  it  would 
seem,  a feature  in  fashions,  whether  it  be  that  of  a 
deerhound,  a beaver,  or  a sable.  We  still  keep  to  the 
extravagant  fashion  of  a special  bonnet  for  each  cos- 
tume, for  children  as  well  as  adults.  It  is  rather  an 
economical  plan  for  a black  bonnet  to  have,  in  lieu 
of  the  ordinary  strings,  a loop  on  each  side,  through 
which  any  coloured  ribbon  might  be  passed  and  tied 
in  a bow.  This,  of  course,  can  be  frequently  changed, 
as  also  can  the  feathers  or  dowers,  thereby  securing 
variety. 

A new  idea  is  a crown  the  exact  fonn  of  a heart 
bordered  with  a slight  indentation.  Another  kind  is 
arched  and  sunk.  Some  are  like  wheels,  some  graduate 
towards  the  top  like  a comb.  And  there  are  just  as 
many  varieties  in  brims.  Some  of  these  are  crimped, 
forming  a sort  of  ruche  round  the  face  ; others  have  a 
hard  line  of  beads,  or  are  hidden  by  folds  of  velvet, 
resting  close  to  the  head,  while  others  again  (a  style 
prevailing  in  Paris)  are  pointed  like  a thatched  roof. 
Some  of  the  best-dressed  Frenchwomen  just  now  are 
wearing  the  casque  shape,  w ith  a bunch  of  upstanding 


feathers  in  front,  and  no  strings — a fashion  rather 
too  suggestive  of  a troop  of  Amazons.  Englishwomen 
will  be  wearing  these  next  year ; but  they  have  not 
disdained  to  adopt  more  rapidly  the  ridiculous  French 
fashion  of  donkey’s  ears.  In  the  Parisian  capital 
they  wear  them  of  grey  felt,  as  like  the  real  thing  as 
possible  ; here  we  modify  them,  making  them  of  red 
plush  ; and,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  bonnet,  they  look 
merely  like  a bow  of  velvet  The  embroidery'  in  mil- 
linery becomes  more  and  more  elaborate,  and  stones 
resembling  gems  are  blended  w'ith  the  gold  thread  and 
coloured  silks. 


A VALENTINE. 
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There  are  several  distinctive  styles  in  hats ; many 
veil-dressed  people  still  wear  the  toques*  and  in  these 
there  is  nothing  specially  novel.  The  most  decidedly 
new  are  the  ver>’  high-crowned  hats  with  narrow 
brims,  generally  bordered  with  velvet,  plush,  or  silk 
astrakhan,  and  in  front  it  is  hardly  possible  to  put  too 
many  birds,  stilT  wings,  or  single  quills  ; women  are 
wearing  a perfect  aviary  on  their  heads  ; poor  little 
birds  are  sadly  sacriheed  to  this  folly  of  fashion.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  feathers  arc  made  of  felt  and 
t-elvct,  intermixed  with  beads ; and  some  very  pretty 
little  birds  at  ridiculously  low  prices  are  a combina- 
tion of  small  dufly  silk  balls  and  tinselled  heads  and 
wings.  Otter  and  beaver  fur  border  many  of  the 
high-crowned  shapes,  and  some  of  the  prettiest 
English  girls  have  been  wearing  astrakhan  Hussar 
caps  with  the  military  cord  and  aigrette.  Many 
women,  however,  still  glory  in  the  large  artistic  hats  so 
becoming  to  some  faces. 

There  are  one  or  two  items  in  evening  dresses  about 
which  I wish  to  tell  you  ; many  of  them  are  made 
with  slightly  pointed  waists,  a sash  being  placed  care- 
lessly round  and  tied  in  front  with  one  loop  and  two 
ends.  A favourite  mode  of  trimming  low  and  low- 
square  bodices  is  with  a full  front  of  thin  material 
simply  gathered  down  to  the  point ; a suggestion 
worth  a thought  for  those  who  lack  breadth  of  figure. 
Nothing  could  be  more  studied  than  is  each  detail 
of  dress,  even  the  most  minute,  yet  the  one  aim  of 
our  present  attire  would  seem  to  be  an  apparent 
carelessness  of  arrangement.  No  two  sides  of  any 
skirt  are  alike,  and  bodices  arc  beginning  to  follow 
in  the  same  lines  with  one  revers  or  a drapery  on 
one  side  and  not  on  the  other.  A famous  house  in 
Paris  is  tr)'ing  to  introduce  stockings  of  different 
colour,  and  even  gloves.  We  have  long  since  ceased 
to  wear  pairs  of  bracelets,  and,  if  rumour  be  right, 
we  are  no  longer  to  wear  a pair  of  earrings.  Do 
not  think,  however,  that  this  will  enable  you  to  turn 
to  account  any  odd  ones  you  may  happen  to  have  by 
Tou,  for  though  those  now  worn  are  not  alike,  they 
correspond  in  some  way  or  other.  We  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  single  ones ; for  example,  a diamond 
may  be  in  one  ear,  and  a sapphire  in  the  other,  but 
the  settings  will  correspond. 

Low  bodices  made  in  plain  velvet  and  satin  have 
simple  draperies  forming  a sort  of  festoon  of  gauze  or 
tuUe  at  the  top,  the  same  arranged  as  an  epaulette 
either  above  the  sleeve  or  in  place  of  any  sleeve  at  all, 
and  on  this  drapery  appear  many  quaint  and  curious 
brooches,  not  seldom  in  diamonds. 

High  bodies  and  short  sleeves  are  a fashion  which 
periodically  comes  to  the  front,  but  it  seems  to  have 
taken  a more  permanent  hold  on  us  this  winter.  To 
my  mind  it  looks  best  when  the  materials  are  thin, 
made  up  over  a low  lining,  as,  for  example,  a jetted 
bodice  over  silk,  with  no  apparent  fastening,  the 
beaded  net  falling  into  straight  folds  on  either  side 
nrer  a black  velvet  stomacher,  cut  low  but  forming 
a distinct  point  at  the  top.  The  bodice  ends  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  in  a velvet  and  beaded  collarette, 
wired  and  terminating  in  two  points  bent  backwards. 


“WHO  IS  IT?" 


The  short  beaded  sleeve  is  finished  off  with  a band 
of  velvet,  and  large  bow’s  with  long  ends  of  black 
velvet  carry  out  the  same  idea  on  the  skirt.  Some 
of  the  bodices  are  crossed  by  a belt  of  velvet  or  silk 
from  the  right  shoulder  to  beneath  the  left  arm,  an 
idea  evidently  borrowed  from  uniforms. 

The  Peasant  skirt  is  a name  given  to  a dress  for 
young  ladies,  which  is  made  in  any  soft  material, 
trimmed  with  a frill  of  lace  round  the  hem,  headed  by 
bands  of  insertion ; a broad  sash  is  tied  round  the 
waist  in  a large  baby  bow*,  and  the  body  is  simply 
made  full.  This  looks  well  in  book  muslin  and  in 
soft  w'ashing  silk. 

A very  comfortable  novelty  is  a tea  jacket,  which  is 
intended  to  be  slipped  on  with  any  skirt  when  the 
wearer  returns  from  the  afternoon  w-alk  or  drive, 
preparatory  to  dressing  for  dinner.  It  is  made  in  the 
Louis  XV.  style,  with  large  sleeves  and  revers,  cuflfs, 
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flap  pockets  and  cut  steel  buttons^  a full  vest  of  lace, 
and  more  lace  on  the  basque  and  sleeves.  It  deflnes 
the  figure  and  is  perfectly  loose  ; it  can  be  made  in  old 
brocade  or  black  mer\'eilleux. 

Flannel  has  been  a great  deal  worn  by  young  i>coplc 
this  winter  in  the  country  ; the  style  of  these  gowns  is 
so  simple  that,  I think,  if  I describe  it  to  you,  you 
will  be  able  to  carry  it  out  at  home  ; and  they  have 
found  great  favour  in  large  countr>'-house  parties,  A 
full  plain  skirt,  quite  three  yards  wide,  and  positively 
short — I mean  by  that,  short  enough  to  be  worn  in 
comfort  in  muddy  lanes  without  detriment  They  should 
l>e  striped,  and  bright  in  colour ; blue  and  white,  red 
and  white,  orange  and  black,  white  and  brown,  have 
all  found  favour ; over  these  is  a draped  tunic  of  black, 
or  some  solid  colour  to  match — red,  brown,  or  blue  ; 
there  is  a jacket  bodice  of  the  same  with  revers,  and 
the  waistcoat  to  match  the  petticoat.  If  the  wearer  is 
stout,  the  petticoat  should  be  made  with  a deep  yoke* 
piece  over  the  hips,  and  sometimes  the  tunic  is  faced 
at  the  side  with  a revers  of  the  stripe. 

Draped  tabliers  are  still  worn,  only  each  side  must 
be  diflerent,  and  to  bring  this  about,  a box-plait  is 
often  laid  on  one  side.  The  skirts  arc  still  distended 
by  mattresses  and  steels  ; whether  crinoline  is  to  come 
in  positively  again,  remains  to  be  proved.  A Parisian 
maker  is  trying  to  bring  in  the  side  hoops,  but  they 
are  so  preposterously  absurd,  and  so  inconvenient,  1 
am  glad  to  think  he  has  had  few  followers  in  the 
matter. 

Generally  anything  introduced  by  a good  bouse 
finds  favour  in  the  long  run  ; next  year  possibly  we 
may  be  wearing  the  long  pointed  hanging  sleeves, 
reaching  to  the  ankle,  which  Edward  111.  aflected, 
and  now  to  be  seen  on  some  of  the  new'  Paris  mantles, 
made  in  materia!  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
garment.  Certainly  anything  bizarre  is  liked.  A new' 
way  of  trimming  woollen  garments  is  to  draw  the 
threads  and  so  form  a pattern,  lining  it  with  a colour 
— brown  with  red,  and  so  on.  Bands  of  piece  velvet 
let  through  straps  of  material  cut  in  the  skirt  itself 
form  panels  ; comers  of  tunics  are  turned  up  both  in 
the  l>ack  and  front,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay 
dow'n  any  fixed  law  as  to  w'hat  may  or  may  not  be 
worn.  The  newest  waistcoats  arc  made  to  resemble 
as  closely  as  possible  the  shape  of*  the  front  displayed 
in  a man’s  evening  dress. 

Coloured  linen  collars  and  cuffs  are  coming  in 
again,  and  nothing  is  so  well  suited  to  tailor-made 
gow'ns. 

Opera  mantles  are  now  made  principally  of  plush, 
quite  short,  with  sling  sleeves  ; and  women  are  to  have 
opera  hats  like  men,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
shape  ; those  intended  for  the  fair  sex  are  collapsible, 
with  springs  cleverly  arranged  not  to  crush  the  trim- 
mings ; they  are  sensible  in  that  they  are  likely  to 
prevent  the  wearer  catching  cold  by  protecting  the 
head  while  she  is  leaving  a building. 

Some  very  comfortable  felt  over-boots  have  been 
brought  out,  bordered  with  fur,  well  covering  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  and  large  enough  in  the  foot  not  to  crush 
the  bows  and  trimmings  on  the  shoes. 


Should  any  of  you  be  starting  for  the  Continent,  as 
many  do  at  this  season,  be  careful  not  to  be  beguiled 
by  any  delusive  ideas  with  regard  to  w'ann  weather ; 
there  is  no  month  more  trying  than  Februaiy  ; you 
should  start  amied  with  all  the  fur  you  possess : a 
fur-lincd  cloak  which  can  be  easily  slippy  on  and 
off,  fur-lined  boots,  and  one  of  the  fashionable  boas 
will  be  found  exceedingly  comfortable  for  long  night 
or  day  journeys.  Just  now  fur  is  rather  cheap,  and 
they  are  applying  squirrel  and  rabbit  as  linings  to  a 
variety  of  garments. 

Our  chapter  opens  with  a seasonable  scene,  which 
illustrates  some  features  in  fashions.  The  lady  post- 
ing her  valentine  in  the  still  snow-laden  pillar-box, 
wears  a useful  cloth  mantle,  bordered  with  wooden 
beads;  her  w'oollen  gown  is  trimmed  with  plush. 
The  high-brimmed  hat  has  an  osprey  aigrette,  inter- 
spersed with  several  ostrich  plumes;  if  she  were  caught 
in  the  snow'  the  curl  would  quickly  disappear  ; that  is 
why  the  heads  and  wings  of  other  birds  have  found 
more  favour  this  year.  The  young  girl  facing  licr 
wears,  you  notice,  a slifT  wing  on  the  side  of  the 
siik-bcaver  hat,  with  its  tapering  crown ; the  brim  is 
turned  up  on  one  side,  and  shallow  on  the  other. 
Her  dress  is  a mixture  of  brown  velveteen  and  slonc- 
colourcd  wool,  the  latter  being  applied  as  a vest  to 
the  Figaro  jacket,  which  falls  in  graceful  folds.  The 
two  ladies  who  await  the  arrival  of  their  friends  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase  arc  more  elaborately  dressed, 
the  first  wearing  a home  dinner  gown  of  cmbroid«ed 
velvet  and  soft  printed  silk.  The  bodice  is  high,  with 
a straight  collar  and  vest  of  the  embroidered  velvet, 
and  shows  no  fastening  ; the  silk  falling  in  a diagonal 
fold  from  beneath  the  right  arm  to  the  left  shoulder, 
with  a bow  of  ribbon  at  each  point.  The  sleeves 
are  cut  in  a new  fashion,  with  four  kilt-plaits  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm,  «'md  bows  of  ribbon,  ending  at  the 
elbow  in  a band  of  velvet.  The  skirt  is  of  a walking 
length,  and  opens  at  the  left  side  to  show  an  under- 
skirt of  the  velvet,  divided  down  the  centre  by  plaits 
of  the  silk,  two-looped  bows  of  velvet  across,  a ^•ery 
graceful  style.  Her  neighbour  wears  a rich  black 
silk  trimmed  with  jet,  worn  over  a diagonal  serge, 
also  beaded  ; a while  silk  waistcoat  embroidered  in 
jet,  and  finished  oft  with  a bow  and  cravat  of  la<^ 
makes  it  trim  and  dressy-looking.  The  back  of  the 
bodice  and  the  skirt  are  cut  in  one,  the  draper)'  at 
the  side  being  secured  by  an  ornament  of  jet,  and  a 
handsome  jet  gaion  edging  the  basque.  The  sleeves 
are  somewhat  shorter  than  heretofore,  giving  space 
for  the  bracelets  to  be  seen.  Either  of  these  gowns 
would  be  suitable  for  all  but  a very  large  dinner- 
party ; this  winter  specially,  many  people  wear  high 
bodices  on  these  occasions. 

The  hair  is  still  dressed,  brushed  up  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  in  loops  and  coils  at  the  top ; the 
only  innovation  being  that  very  often  it  is  turned  up 
over  a cushion  in  front,  so  that  the  short  curls  still 
rest  on  the  forehead.  Very  little  is  worn  besides ; a 
simple  rosette  suffices,  as  in  our  illustration  ; but  with 
low  dresses  this  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a feather 
aigrette. 
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JUST  LIKE  ARGENTINA. 

BV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MRS.  TWIGGIT’S  MINT  SAUCE,”  ETC.  ETC. 


EROINES  arc  always  glid- 
ing and  hiding,”  Nelly 
Fairfield  thought,  laying 
down  the  three  volumes  of 
“A  Dead  Mystery.”  She 
had  read  “Lady  Dampstick’s 
Doom,"  and  “ Lurid  Light- 
nings,” and  “ Green  - Grey 
Eyes,”  and  “ The  One  - 
Legged  Witch,”  three  vol- 
umes each,  of  the  most 
blood-curdling  description 
that  the  village  library'  could 
supply. 

Nell’s  taste  in  romance 
was  not  of  the  highest.  She  liked  to  have  her 
blood  curdled.  And  as  the  four  weeks  of  her  country 
visit  had  been  incessantly  wet,  she  had  trotted  her 
young  friend  and  hostess,  Mary  Marsh,  in  the  pony- 
uap  every  second  day  to  the  cottage  library  in  search 
of  the  weird  and  mysterious.  At  the  end  of  her 
month’s  visit  to  Darkldgh  Court,  Nelly’s  fair  and 
curly  little  head  was  bewildered  by  three  puzzling 
discoveries  — that  Hubert  Marsh,  Mary’s  obliging 
brother,  and  the  heir  of  this  grand  old  place,  was 
desperately  in  love  with  her  insigniticant  little  self ; 
dial  the  country  was  a compound  of  grey  sky,  rain, 
and  mud.  whatever  the  poets  said  to  the  contrary ; 
and  that  heroines — especially  Argentina,  the  last 
heroine — could  cry  without  spoiling  their  violet  eyes 
and  their  pretty  little  noses,  and  that  they  had  a habit 
cf  gliding  and  hiding.  Argentina  often  did  ; and  Nelly 
beginning  to  feel  just  like  Argentina  since  the 
hdr  of  Darklcigh  Court  had  begun  to  do  her  chival- 
rous service  from  morning  till  night  to  win  a word  or 
a smile.  . 

"Hubert  is  like  Lord  Lockwood  in  ‘A  Dead 
Mystery/”  she  told  Mary  Marsh,  as  they  went  down 
arm-in-arm,  ready  to  see  a new  guest  at  dinner — a 
great  event  in  a weather-bound  country  house. 

“ He  has  black  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  there  the 
likeness  ends,”  said  demure  Miss  Mary,  with  a smile. 
“ W'e  don’t  want  Hubert  to  be  a forger,  or  a highway- 
ttian,  or  a corsair,  or  whatever  it  was^ — not  like  Lord 
Lockwood— thank  you  I” 

" Rut  I do  like  a man  to  have  something  mysterious 
— something  grand — as  if  he  were  able  to— — ” 

“ To  slay  somebody  ! ” hinted  Mary.  “ That  would 
be  romantic  and  out  of  the  common.” 

“ Oh,  no,”  said  Nelly  helplessly  ; "but  I can’t  ex- 
plain. Hubert  looks  adventurous.  He  might  have 
been  a courtier  in  the  old  times,  and  helped  in  secret 
councils,  and " 

“ Planned  the  smothering  of  princes,  and  all  that,” 
Uugbed  Mary.  " Poor  Hubert  I I did  not  know  what 
a bad  opinion  you  had  of  him,  NeUy.” 

Nelly  drew  away  her  arm,  and  tried  desperately  to 


explain,  but  they  bad  reached  the  last  step  of  the  stairs, 
and  the  new  guest  was  taking  off  his  coat  in  the  hall 

He  was  a big-eyed,  big-moustached,  burly  man,  with 
a sort  of  cousinly  likeness  to  a bull-dog.  He  was 
afterwards  introduced  as  “ our  friend  Mr.  Gobblecock, 
who  has  come  from  London  to  spend  a day  or  two  with 
Hubert.” 

There  was  also  at  dinner  that  day  a neighbour  of 
Darklcigh  Court — a handsome  young  fellow,  Sir  Harry 
Clive — who  took  the  world  easily.  His  chief  pastime 
was  twirling  the  ends  of  his  moustache,  and  his  only 
troubles  in  life  were  laying  foundation-stones  and 
gracing  the  platform  at  public  meetings.  His  occupa- 
tions ranged  from  lawn-tennis  in  summer  to  sleighing 
in  winter,  and  driving  a four-in-hand.  He  called  .Miss 
Marsh  " Mary,"  and  she  called  him  " Harry  ” ; they 
had  known  each  other  since  he  painted  new  com- 
plexions on  her  dolls  in  his  Eton  holidays,  and  since 
her  baby  hands  stitched  the  cMico  that  sailed  his  ship. 
Now,  when  boys  and  girls  begin  as  playmates,  they 
often  end  only  as  friends  ; new  faces  and  new  ways 
have  some  day  a mysterious  attraction  that  the  too 
well  known  face  bad  not.  Sir  Harry  Clive  stood  by 
the  w'indow  that  night  curling  his  moustache  on  his 
finger,  and  enjoying  Nelly’s  chatter  with  little  Robin 
Marsh,  on  her  theory  of  Bluebeard  having  possibly 
been  the  “ wicked  uncle  ” mentioned  in  the  “ Babes  in 
the  Wood.” 

" He  couldn’t  have  been  their  uncle,”  said  the  small 
boy,  “ because  there  were  never  any  babes  in  reality ; 
and  it’s  all  a story.” 

" Oh,  yes,  there  were  babes — there  were  ; it  is  a 
positive  fact,”  said  Nelly,  truly  enough.  The  little  boy 
looked  bewildered,  and  Sir  Harry  burst  into  a laugh, 
and  watched  the  pretty  girl  as  steadily  as  little  Robin 
did. 

Hubert  Marsh  disappeared  from  the  group  at  the 
window.  He  was  afterwards  seen  in  the  garden, 
kicking  the  gravel  and  smoking  a cigar.  Poor  fellow  ! 
There  are  big  boys  that  sulk  in  this  upside-down 
world  of  ours. 

“ You  daring  little  mite  ! You  don’t  believe  in  Blue- 
beard, either.  Wait  till  you  meet  him  some  day  ! ” 
said  Mary,  demure  and  diligent,  looking  round  from 
her  lace-work. 

Master  Robin  looked  straight  across  the  room  at  big 
Mr.  Gobblecock.  It  was  a look  of  inquiry  ; he  had 
his  doubts. 

Luckily  the  friend  from  London  was  not  turned 
that  way.  He  had  made  a thousand  apologies,  saying 
he  w'ould  not  ask  such  a favour  except  in  an  old 
friend’s  house,  and  they  had  ail  clamourctl  excuse  and 
assent ; and  he  had  begged  for  a little  table  to  him- 
self in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  spreading  newspapers  there  and  a large  book — all 
out  of  his  black  leather  bag — he  had  set  to  work 
studiously,  firing  remarks  all  the  while  like  stray  shots 
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into  the  conversation,  and  paying  attention  to  what 
every  one  was  saying. 

**  1 would  do  it  in  another  room  if  you  would  let 
me  go,*  he  said  ; “ but  as  you  will  not  exile  me — you 
arc  too  good — I shall  be  free  and  at  your  service  in 
one  half- hour." 

Mr.  Marsh  carried  on  the  talk  about  stories  from 
the  point  where  his  daughter  had  left  it. 

“Ah!  "said  that  merry  little  man,  the  kindly  host, 
**my  Robin  is  not  what  I was  long  ago.  1 set  beans 
to  grow  a stalk  like  the  famous  Jack  ; and  even  now, 
if  I u'ill  read  a story  i like  to  believe  it.  Once  in  the 
six  months,  maybe,  1 get  hold  of  one  worth  reading, 
and  then  all  the  men  and  women  1 have  met  in  it  live 
for  evermore.  What’s  the  good  of  a story  that  a 
fellow  feels  is  a hoax  and  a yarn  ? Now,  there’s  that 
book  that  every  one  is  talking  of,  ‘ Brighiley  Court* : 
that  girl  Ruth  Moss  is  somewhere  in  the  world  ; she  is 
living  like  a violet  in  a wood,  and  the  air  is  better  for 
her  presence — happier — and  that’s  all  one  knows. 
* Let  us  love  much  because  life  is  short ; let  us  do 
much  because  we  love  much  ! ’ That  girl  is  alive  for 
me  now  almost  as  much  as  Nelly  there  and  my  Mary. 
She  marries  no  one  in  the  novel ; why,  there  isn’t  a 
fellow  I ever  met  fit  to  put  his  hand  under  her  foot  to 
send  her  up  to  the  saddle.  I beg  your  pardon,  Harry, 
but  you  won’t  mind.  1 don’t  think  you  are  good 
enough  for  Ruth  cither." 

“All  right,  sir  I Shan’t  break  my  heart  for  that," 
said  Sir  Harry.  “ I’d  rather  have  a real  live  girl  than 
a dream,  though  that  is  a very  true  character— very 
real — very  1 In  fact,  Ruth  Moss  reminded  me  of 
somebody  I hatfe  met.  Have  you  read  ^Brightlcy 
Court,*  Miss  Fairfield.^** 

Nelly  had  not ; Mary  had  suggested  it,  and  she  had 
rejected  it  as  too  unromantic. 

“Ah!  you  should  read  that!"  cried  both  the  men 
in  duet — Marys’s  father  and  Sir  Harr>’  Clive. 

“ Who  is  it  by  ?"  said  the  voice  of  Mr.  GobWecock. 

“ Hyacinth  Grey.’* 

Mr.  Gobblecocl^  with  a grunt,  returned  to  his 
papers. 

A lady,  I should  think,"  said  the  young  baronet. 

“Ah!  I’m  sure  of  it.  Who  else  could  have  told 
us  about  Ruth’s  dresses  and  the  colour  of  her  hair  ? 
Yet  there’s  an  amaiing  amount  of  knowledge  of  horses 
in  that  book,  and  of  barrack  life,”  said  Mr.  Marsh  ; 
“and  Hyacinth  Grey  has  one  novel  about  London  city 
life,  and  another  about  yachting.” 

The  voice  of  (}obblecock  imemipted.  “ In  my  time 
at  school  Hyacinthus  was  a Greek  boy,  but  these 
ladies  that  write  novels  don’t  trouble  their  heads  about 
classical  accuracy.” 

Soon  he  wToie  a long  letter,  sent  it  to  the  post, 
folded  his  newspapers  into  the  black  bag,  and  came 
with  a thousand  more  apologies,  and  made  up  for  his 
absence  by  talking  with  the  volubility  of  a dozen. 
His  stories  made  everybody  laugh  ; his  gentleness  with 
the  girls  made  up  for  his  lack  of  good  looks  ; his  talk 
of  foreign  cities  made  them  wonder  how  (as  our  friends 
beyond  the  Channel  would  say)  he  was  most  at  home 
when  he  was  abroad.  In  a word,  Gobblecock  was  a 


pleasant  man,  good  company — a success.  Even 
Hubert  came  back,  heart-adies  and  all,  and  joined  the 
circle.  And  then  the  candles  gleamed  round  the  draw, 
ing-room,  and  Nelly  looked  her  prettiest,  and  Mary 
Marsh  was  her  sweetest,  and  Robin  was  his  noisiest 
Harry  Clive  was  pleased  with  himself  and  alt  the  worid; 
Hubert  was  only  heard  once  (overheard  by  Nelly)  to 
murmur  to  his  sister  that  he  wished  Harry*  was  “far 
enough";  Mr.  Marsh  made  a happy  paterfamilias, 
and  felt  like  a boy  again  when  he  detected  Harry 
Clive  w*aiting  on  Nelly,  and  poor  Hubert  getting 
angry.  In  short,  it  was  a pleasant  family  circle,  and 
Gobblecock  had  become  a favourite  with  everybody, 
except  little  Robin,  whose  mind  had  been  disturbed 
about  Hluel>eard. 

At  Darkleigh  Court  the  ladies  had  always  an  hour 
to  themselves,  while  the  men  finished  the  late  evening 
in  the  smoking-room  oral  the  billiard-table.  To-night 
Nelly  took  up  the  book  that  was  the  talk  of  the  season, 
and  read  a few  chapters  while  Mary  worked. 

Presently  Mr.  Marsh  came  in.  “So  glad  you  art 
reading  that,  Nelly!  It  is  beauty  and  poetry' fr«a 
cover  to  cover,  no  matter  what  it  talks  about— the 
hunting-field,  or  the  camp,  or  the  barrack-yard,  w 
anything.” 

Mary  did  not  l(K>k  up  from  her  work,  but  she  said 
gently,  “ Hyacinth  Grey’s  books  are  all  delightful.  H« 
must  be  a man  with  a noble  mind.” 

Mr.  Marsh  paced  up  and  dow*n  the  room  thinking; 
his  thoughts  had  darted  off  to  a subject  nearer  bts 
heart. 

“ I wonder  what  that  boy  of  mine  has  on  his  mind?" 
he  said.  “ He  stumps  about  over  my*  head,  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  till  two  and  three  in  the  morning. 
I wish  you  could  find  out  what  is  troubling  him,  M^*- 
Poor  Hubert!  It  worries  me  to  think  he  may  have 
some  trouble  and  w'on’t  tell  me.  Find  out,  if  you  can." 

“ He  has  a little  sitting-room  too  in  the  west  toirer, 
has  not  he  ? **  Nelly  asked,  when  Mr.  Marsh  was  gone. 
“The  light  is  burning  there  till  one  every  night  I 
have  looked  out  and  seen  the  bright  window,  aod 
wondered.” 

“My  father  is  afraid  he  is  in  debt,  I can  see,”  said 
Mary*,  smiling ; “ but  I am  sure  Hubert  has  no  embar. 
rassment  of  that  kind,  though  you  must  know,  Nelly”— 
with  an  earnest  look  that  made  it  a personal  remark, 
and  set  Nelly  blushing — “ Hubert  is  anything  but  rich, 
aad  whoever  he  marries  will  marry  a poor  man.  My 
father  has  barely  enough  to  keep  this  old  place  going. 
Hubert  may  have  much  more  than  we  have  some  day, 
though.  There  is  old  Colonel  Scamberly,  his  god- 
father, who  sent  him  in  Harry  Clive’s  time  to  Eton 
too.  He  is  rich,  and  some  people  think  he  has  willed 
everything  to  Hubert,  though  there  was  some  talk  a 
little  time  ago  about  another  will  being  made  out, 
giving  it  all  away  to  some  institution.  The  colonel  h 
very  eccentric.  But  Hubert  is  never  extravagant,  and 
he  does  not  count  on  a farthing  of  that." 

The  light  burned  in  the  upper  window  of  the  west 
tower  that  night  till  the  clock  struck  one.  Afterwards 
Hubert  walked  up  and  down  in  the  room  over  his 
father’s  till  half-past  three. 
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**  He  must  have  some  great  trouble  on  his  mind,” 
thought  Nelly,  peeping  from  under  the  comer  of  her 
window'blind  and  seeing  the  lonely  light. 

**  He  is  like  the  Polar  bear  in  the  Zoological 


the  voice  of  the  dread  Cobblecock  were  close  outside 
the  door.  Seized  by  a silly  fear  of  being  found,  she 
thought  of  Argentina  in  the  last  romance;  and,  re- 
solved to  be  a heroine  for  once  in  her  life,  she  did  just 
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Gardens!”  thought  his  sleepless  father,  listening  to 
the  footsteps  for  half  the  night 

On  the  next  evening  Hubert  had  carried  off  “ Bright- 
ley  Court"  to  that  snug  little  sitting-room  of  his  in  the 
tow'er.  Mary  Marsh  asked  Nelly  to  run  up  for  it,  as 
her  brother,  and  her  father,  and  the  great  Mr.  Gobble- 
cock  were  all  far  away  at  billiards. 

Nelly,  in  Hubert's  own  dominions,  delayed  to  look 
round  her  before  she  took  the  open  volume  from  the 
table.  All  at  once  footsteps,  and  Hubert's  voice,  and 


as  Argentina  would  have  done  under  such  circum- 
stances. She  slipped  behind  a Japanese  folding 
screen,  and  stood  in  shadow  among  its  painted  and 
gilded  flowers  and  birds. 

She  had  expected  that  they  were  only  coming  in  for 
a few  moments,  and  would  go  away  directly.  Instead 
of  that,  they  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  strong  whiffs 
of  smoke  began  to  come  over  the  folding  screen. 
Nelly  had  never  imagined  the  terror  of  being  in  con- 
cealment. She  was  ready  to  faint.  Once  in,  how 
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rould  she  come  out?  True,  she  might  have  stepped 
out  at  once  bravely  and  made  a joke ''of  it;  but  by 
hesitation  that  chance  was  lost.  Should  she  faint,  or 
should  she  cough,  for  the  smoke  was  choking  her? 
She  Slopped  her  ears  with  a pair  of  fingers,  and  stood 
there  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

When  she  took  her  lingers  out  of  her  ears  to  hear  if 
they  were  going  away,  Hubert  was  saying — 

**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  the  baronet  out  of 
the  way.  My  idea  was  poison.** 

Nelly  shuddered  and  turned  cold. 

“ No,  not  a murder — not  a murder,  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided.  I have  shrunk  from  that  for  years— 
always,**  said  Gobbiccock. 

Nelly  could  not  put  her  fingers  into  her  ears  again. 
Should  she  scream  out  loud  ? Should  she  fall  down 
with  a bang  on  the  floor  ? 

“ It  is  rather  a horrid  idea,**  said  Hubert,  reflecting. 
**But  I shall  have  no  horrors  ! It  shall  be  poisoning 
—or  drowning,  if  I could  manage  taking  him  abroad 
and  doing  some  boating  ; perhaps  he  might  be  lured 
into  a Mediterranean  fc^ucco^' 

“Very  good,**  said  the  other. 

“ That  man  is  a monster  I **  thought  Nelly.  “ Hubert 
is  excited,  but  he  is  cold.  He  is  goading  Hubert  on, 
and  pretending  to  think  ill  of  it.'* 

“ I mean  to  put  some  money  in  my  pocket,  1 can 
tell  you  I*  said  Hubert.  “1  want  you  to  put  me  up 
to  the  legal  formalities  of  arranging  the  will.  Forgery 
is  rather  worked  out,  but  I don’t  see  anything  else.” 
“If  I were  you,*'  said  Gobbiccock,  “I  should  send 
the  old  man  to  a lunatic  asylum,  and- — ” 

More  and  more  Nelly  was  like  Argentina.  She  had 
tried  gliding  and  hiding,  and  had  stepped  into  the 
middle  of  an  entanglement  of  crime  and  mystety. 
She  knelt  down,  wringing  her  hands. 

“ I shall  make  him  a lunatic  at  large,**  said 
Hubert. 

“ Very  well ; then  stop  at  that.  Over-cxciiemcnt — 
piling  on  the  agony — is  altogether  a mistake.  I don’t 
like  the  idea  of  murder,  but  I shall  gladly  provide  >^00 
with  all  the  information  about  the  will  To  avoid 
horrors,  I should  get  rid  of  the  old  man  into  a lunatic 
asylum.  I am  not  sanguine,  but  1 wish  you  luck,  my 
lad ; and  plots  of  this  kind  have  succeeded  before 
now,  though  I tell  you  it  is  not  to  my  taste.’* 

There  was  a pause  of  smoking  and  of  choking  for 
Nelly,  who  had  sunk  upon  the  floor.  Then  that 
horrible  monster  Gobbiccock  said,  “And  the  girl — is 
it  to  be  Nelly?**— she  could  hear  the  laugh  in  his 
voice,  as  if  he  had  made  a shrewd  guess.  “What  is 
to  become  of  her  ? ” 


Hubert  hesitated.  “Ought  she  ever  to  know  who 
the  murderer  is  ? ** 

By  this  time  the  poor  heroine,  who  was  just  like 
Argentina,  felt  as  if  the  human  heart — that  Argentina 
had  not— were  being  smashed  by  a blow  and  tom  io 
tw'o.  Hubert,  the  man  whom  she  had  begun  to  low 
and  trust,  was  loaded  with  guilty  secrets — a villain  of 
the  deepest  dye.  It  was  Gobbiccock  that  had  ruined 
him — of  course,  it  was  Gobbiccock  that  had  done  ail 
the  mischief ! Gobbiccock  was  an  unmitigated  mon- 
ster ! Nelly  screamed  out  loud — a shrill,  piercii^ 
scream,  that  rang  through  every  lamp  and  glass,  and 
echoed  as  if  the  ground  itself  had  shrieked,  till  walls 
and  ceiling  thrilled  with  it. 

• ••#•• 

Nelly  came  to  her  senses  lying  on  a couch  in  the 
drawing-room,  surrounded  by  the  whole  household. 
She  was  afraid  of  Gobblecock,  who  was  gently  fanning 
her — the  monster ! And  she  shrank  from  Hubert,  who 
was  so  glad  to  sec  one  conscious  look  in  her  eyes. 
Poor  Hubert ! She  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight  of 
him.  That  villain  of  the  deepest  dye  I Had  he  not 
brought  “our  friend  from  London”  to  be  a con- 
spirator, a plotter  of  dark  deeds? 

Nelly  wanted  to  speak  to  Mary.  The  others  were 
ail  sent  away  ; and  to  Mary  she  told  all  the  escapade  : 
how  she  had  slipped  into  a thrilling  situation  just  like 

.■\rgentina  in  “A  Dead  Mystery,**  and 

Mary  interrupted  her  by  saying  quietly,  “ Hubert  is 
writing  a story.  His  friend  is  a writer  from  London. 
You  dear  little  goose,  they  were  only  planning  the 
book ! Huberts  friend  is  correspondent  for  a foreign 
paper.  You  saw  him  at  his  letter  last  night  And  he 
has  wTUten  stories.  ‘ Brightley  Court*  is  his.  He 
put  our  home  in  that — and  even  poor  little  me.  You 
need  not  make  your  eyes  bigger,  Nelly.*’ 

“ Oh,  Mary!  will  Hubert  ever  forgive  me?” 

“ Poor  * villain  of  the  deepest  dye.’  He  will  ask  y»i 
never  to  be  the  heroine  of  a dead  mystery  again.** 
“But,  Mar>%  did  you  say  that — that — that  big  man 
— wrote  ‘Brightley  Court?*  You  arc  Ruth! — I 
know  it — you  are  Ruth  ! ” 

“He  imagines  so.  He  is  Hyacinth  Grey.  But  you 
look  frightened.” 

“Ruth  will  marry  Hyacinth  Grey!”  Nelly  gasped 
“ 1 do  admire  him — from  iny  heart,**  said  this  calcu- 
lating heroine ; “but  1 must  show  you  my  little  pear! 
ring.  Harry  gave  it  to  me  to-night.*’ 

Alas ! let  Shakespe.are  say  what  he  will,  there  is 
something  in  a name.  Not  even  Juliet’s  love  would 
have  sufficed  if  she  had  lived  in  these  days,  and  if 
Romeo’s  n.ame  had  been  Gobbiccock. 
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Cormpoodenu  arc  requeued,  %hen  ap|>tyuiK  to  the  Editor  for  the  names  and  addreaus  of  the  persona  from  whom  further  pankutan 
respcctiee  the  articlea  in  the  GATHKasn  may  he  obtained,  to  forward  a uamped  atwl  addresaed  envelope  for  reply,  and  in  the  case  of  inventon 
wlmittins  specitoeru  for  notice,  to  prepay  the  carriage.  The  Editor  cannot  in  any  caw  guarantee  abcoiute  certainty  of  iolormatioo,  nor  can 
he  piedfe  humelf  to  rwtice  every  article  uiUnitted.  


The  Physiograph. 

The  physiograph  is  an  instrument  which  enables  a 
draughtsman  to  see  at  the  same  time  on  the  paper  the 
_ object  to  be  drawn  and  the 

pencil  It  replaces  the  ordinary 
camera  lucida,  and  is  much 
less  expensive.  The  apparatus 
is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  and  con- 
sists of  three  pieccs-^a  foot- 
piecc,  a vertical  rod,  in  which 
slides  another  thinner  rod, 
terminating  in  a T-picce;  and 
a horizontal  rod  carrying  a 
button  at  one  end,  and  an  op- 
tical instrument  protected  by 
a capsule  at  the  other.  All 
these  parts  are  in  nickclled  tin. 
The  instrument  is  placed  before 
the  draugTitsman  on  a table  or  drawing-board,  and  the 
horizonia!  rod  turned  until  the  eye-hole  in  it  is  over  the 
paper.  The  observer  then  looks  through  this  to  the 
paper,  and  he  will  sec  reproduced  on  the  latter  the 
landscape  or  any  other  object  he  desires  to  copy,  and 
be  can  then  follow  its  outlines  with  the  pencil.  By 
lengthening  the  vertical  rod  the  size  of  the  drawing 
may  be  regulated.  Smoked  glass  is  added  to  the 
I^ysiograph  to  reduce  the  light  in  certain  cases,  and 
enable  the  eye  to  sec  the  pencil. 


A Train  Communicator. 

A new  means  of  communication  between  the 
passengers  of  a train  and  the  guard  has  been  brought 
out.  Fixed  to  the  roof  of  each  carriage  is  an  iron  box 
with  a hinged  lid  containing  a powerful  detonating 
ngnal  and  a red  disc.  The  detonator  is  exploded, 
and  the  disc  raised  to  a conspicuous  position  by 
pulling  a cord  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the 
carriage.  This  cord  is  always  taut,  and  out  of  the  way 
of  the  passengers  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
detonator  is  exploded  by  a hammer,  and  the  red  disc 
being  at  the  same  time  liberated,  springs  up  and  shows 
itself  to  the  guard  above  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  The 
inventor,  Mr.  Hall,  also  combines  with  this  a powerful 
red  light,  which  is  produced  by  chemical  means,  from 
a composition  contained  in  a tube  secured  to  the  sig- 
nal disc. 


A Safety  Bracelet. 

Great  annoyance  has  frequently  been  caused  by  the 
loss  of  a bracelet,  owing  to  its  clasp  having  been 
accidentally  opened.  Wherever  the  clasp  is  such 
that  the  two  edges  of  the  bracelet  are  widely  separated, 
Ibis  must  often  occur,  but  a new  mode  of  fastening 


has  recently  been  patented,  by  which  the  risk  of 
loss  from  accidental  unfastening  is  entirely  removed. 
In  this  new  fastener  the  clasp  is  extended  in  the 
form  of  a flexible  telescopic  band,  which  slides  round 
the  inner  edge  of  the  bracelet,  and  thus  provides  that, 
even  when  the  bracelet  is  opened  to  its  fullest  extent, 
there  shall  be  a metal  band  all  round  the  wrist.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  Is  impossible  for  the  bracelet  to 
slip  off  except  by  passing  over  the  hand  of  the  wearer, 
who  must  certainly  notice  it. 

Peat  Fuel  for  Locomotives. 

Peat  is  now  used  for  fuel  in  the  locomotives  of  the 
Northern  Railway  in  Russia.  The  saving  over  coal 
is  estimated  at  onc-half.  The  peat  is  cut  by  hand 
machines  which  go  eight  feet  deep,  and  by  steam 
cutters  which  penetrate  twenty  feet.  These  machines 
turn  out  no  less  than  35  .coo  to  40,000  bricks  of  peat  a 
day.  The  Moscow  district  is  at  present  the  chief  seat 
of  this  industry'.  A horse  cutting  machine  is,  it  is 
stated,  a desideratum,  to  take  a place  between  hand 
and  steam  cutters. 

A Steering  Propeller. 

A plan  has  been  devised  for  steering  large  and  small 
vessels  without  a rudder,  and  by  means  of  a drum 
or  cylinder  open  at  the  ends,  and  encircling  the  screw 
propeller  in  a vertical  plane.  The  cylinder  (a  in  the 


figure)  is  attached  to  an  upright  shaft  or  helm,  which 
carries  a tiller  at  the  top.  It  encircles  the  propeller  b 
as  shown,  and  can  be  turned  through  any  angle  for 
steering  purposes.  Recent  experiments  at  Barrow-in- 
Fumess  on  a steam  launch  demonstrated  the  practical 
success  of  the  invention. 

A Cure  for  Hydrophobia. 

M.  Pasteur,  the  famous  French  investigator,  has 
succeeded  in  curing  persons  bitten  by  rabid  dogs. 
His  first  patient  was  a boy  from  Alsace,  who  seemed 
certain  to  become  hydrophobic  and  die  in  any  case,  so 
M.  Pasteur  resolved  to  treat  him.  The  treatment  con- 
sisted of  a scries  of  inoculations  with  virus  prepared 
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according  to  a system  invented  by  M.  Pasteur,  and 
previously  tried  on  dogs.  It  was  found  to  be  success, 
ful ; at  all  events,  the  boy  is  now  at  home  and  well. 
Several  other  persons  have  been  under  treatment 
since  ; and  while  there  are  one  or  two  who,  perhaps, 
entertain  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  the  process,  public 
and  scientific  confidence  in  M.  Pasteur  is  so  great, 
that  there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping  he  has  found 
a remedy  and  preventative  for  this  alarming  disease. 


brought  out.  It  consists  in  employing  a mixture  of 
**buU'dog”  cinder  and  ordinary  rich  ore  of  the 
kind  known  as  **  blue  billy.^  These  are  ground  and 
mixed  with  a little  hydrochloric  acid  and  hot  water, 
which  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  mass  for  a few  days. 
Ground  lime  and  salt  are  then  added  ; the  lime  being 
proportioned  to  the  phosphorus  in  the  iron  to  be 
puddled,  and  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 
The  whole  is  then  blended  into  a paste  with  w'ater  and 
plastered  over  the  lumps  of  ore  or  “bull-dog" 
usually  placed  in  the  furnace.  Over  this  are 
thrown  some  shovelfuls  of  a dry  mixture  of 
ground  ore  and  hammer  slag.  For  puddling  pig- 
iron,  containing  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus, neither  salt  nor  lime  is  added,  and  the 
paste  is  simply  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace. In  all  cases,  when  the  iron  is  fairly 
melted,  the  puddler  throw's  a quantity  of  iron 
rust  on  the  molten  mass,  a substance  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  purification.  The 
bars  produced  by  this  process  arc  free  from  red- 
shortness,  and  of  a very  fibrous  quality.  Tests 
for  tensile  strength  show  an  average  breaking 
strain  of  twenty-four  tons  per  square  inch.  The 
cost  of  producing  a ton  of  metal  is  also  much 
less  than  by  the  old  method. 


A Ship  Ambulance. 

A new'  chair  for  ambulance  purposes  on  board  ship 
is  shown  in  our  engraving,  and  has  been  in  use  on 
board  H.M.S.  Inflexible.  It  consists  of  a light,  strong 
iron  frame  supporting  tanned  canvas,  which  forms  a 
comfortable  seat  or  lounge.  Straps  are  attached  for 
supporting  wounded  limbs,  and  a breast-band  to  hold 
the  patient  in  if  required.  Carrying-straps  and  tackle 
for  hoisting  the  chair  are  also  provided.  The  ambu- 
lance appears  to  promise  well,  and  is  under  considera- 
tion at  the  Haslar  Hospital. 


New  Distance  Measurers. 

A new  apparatus  for  estimating  the  distance  of  an 
obser\'er  from  an  object,  or  that  between  two  distant 
objects,  was  recently  tried  on  the  Thames  Embank' 
ment,  and  is  said  to  be  under  the  consideration  of  the 
War  Department,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  militar)' 
operations,  if  not  also  in  exploring  and  preliminaiy 
surveying.  The  action  of  the  instrument  is  based  on 
trigonometrical  equations,  and  it  consists  of  tw*o  tele- 
scopes placed  apart  on  a tripod  stand.  Both  of  these 
are  brought  to  bear  accurately  on  the  distant  object  or 


New  Concrete  Buildings. 

Portland  cement  concrete  buildings  are  said 
to  be  cheaper  and  stronger  than  those  of  lime 
concrete,  and  to  be  preferred  in  some  places  to 
those  of  brick  and  stone.  A new  plan  of  making 
these  houses  has  been  introduced  of  late,  with 
the  advantage  that  no  wooden  casings  or  moulds 
are  required  to  pour  the  concrete  into  until  it 
becomes  hard  Moreover,  the  face  of  the  w'all 
is  of  finer  material  than  formerly,  and  composed 
of  Portland  cement  and  sand.  The  plan  con- 
sists in  substituting  for  the  w'ood-casings,  con- 
crete slabs  which  dovetail  and  fit  into  each  other 
by  means  of  grooves  and  niches.  The  filling  of 
concrete  is  poured  in  bctw’ccn  the  facing  slabs, 
and  forms  a solid  wall  when  it  sets.  The  system 
offers  scope  for  considerable  ornamentation,  and 
also  for  the  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  buildings. 

A New  Dephosphorising  Process. 

A process  of  producing  superior  metal  from  common 
cinder  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace  has  been  recently 
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objects,  and  a scale  on  the  instrument  gives  a reading 
which,  on  being  referred  to  a printed  table,  gives  in 
turn  the  approximate  distance  of  the  object.  Ky 
means  of  a sheet  of  paper  and  a drawing  board,  dis- 
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tances  obtained  in  this  way  can  be  plotted  down,  and 
a remgh  plan  of  the  country  sketched  out.  Another 
dist^ce  measurer  has  been  brought  out  by  Lieut, 
von  Ehrenbcrg)  an  ofBcer  in  the  Baden  artillery,  and 
improved  uf>on  by  Major  Montaudon.  Its  action  de* 
pends  on  the  time  taken  by  sound  to  traverse  a given 
distance,  and  it  is  chiedy  intended  to  be  used  in 
military  operations,  where  the  Hash  of  a cannon  is  seen 
by  the  c>’c  before  the  report  is  heard  by  the  ear.  The 
instrument  consists  of  a stop«watch,  not  too  large  for 
the  pocket  By  pressing  a stud  the  moment  the 
observer  perceives  the  dash  of  a cannon  or  ride,  the 
hand  of  the  watch  begins  to  move ; a second  touch  of 
the  stud  when  the  report  is  heard  indicates  the  dis- 
tance to  within  twenty.fivc  metres.  A third  touch 
brings  the  hand  back  to  zero,  to  be  ready  for  use  again. 
Sound,  as  is  well  known,  travels  at  the  rate  of  i,ioo 
feet  per  second,  and  light  at  a velocity  of  193,000 
miles  per  second,  so  that  any  practical  error  of  the 
method  will  lie  rather  in  the  senses  and  movements 
than  the  theory.  During  recent  experiments  at  Thun, 
the  practical  error  in  using  the  instrument  was  found, 
in  calm  weather,  not  to  exceed  dfty  metres  ; and  it  is 
stated  that  Herr  Krupp  is  so  well  satisfied  with  it  that 
be  has  ordered  a number  of  the  telemeters  to  be  made. 


On*>Hundred-Copy  Ink, 

A new  copying  ink  has  recently  been  brought  out 
by  a well-known  London  tirm,  for  which  its  inventors 
claim  that  it  will  give  from  any  writing  made  in  it  one 
faundred  or  more  readable  copies  in  an  ordinary  press. 
A special  kind  of  copying  paper  for  use  with  this 
ink  has  also  been  pr^uced,  which  is  much  stouter 
than  the  ordinary  **  flimsy,”  though  the  latter  works 
quite  well  with  the  new  ink. 

A Miner’s  Qas  Detector. 

A new  detector  for  gases  accumulating  in  mines  is 
shown  in  the  figure.  An  oil  lamp  or  gas  burner  is  se- 
cured to  the  bottom 
of  a cylinder  of  wire 
netting,  provided  at 
its  upper  end  with  pins 
diametrically  opposite 
and  carried  by  angu- 
lar pivoted  levers,  1 1, 
which  arc  connected 
in  circuit  withabatter)' 
and  alarm  bell.  The 
upper  ends  of  the 
lever  where  the  wires 
are  attached,  arepuUcd 
together  by  springs, 
but  the  lower  ends  are 
united  by  a cord  or 
highly  fusible  wire. 
The  cylinder  is  held 
above  a vessel  con- 
taining water,  and  the 
gas  passing  through  the  netting  is  ignited  by  the  flame, 
bums  the  cord  or  fusible  plug,  liberates  the  levers  and 
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allows  the  contact  pins  to  come  together,  thereby 
closing  the  circuit  and  ringing  the  alarm  bell.  The 
wire  netting  confines  the  explosion  within  the  cylinder. 

WTiile  upon  the  subject,  we  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing modification  of  a well-known  alarm,  which  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  a correspondent,  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith. 


A is  a bulb  of  very  thin  copper  into  which  is  inserted 
a narrow  tube  of  the  same  metal,  B,  nearly  touching 
the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  which  is  half  filled  with  mer- 
cury. In  this  tube  is  placed  an  insulated  wire,  C; 
another,  D,  being  in  metallic  connection  with  A.  This 
arrangement  maybe  connected  to  the  ordinary  electric 
bell- wires  of  a house, making  a loop^or  “shunt-circuit” 
with  them,  as  at  K,  F,  the  current  traversing  the  loop 
when  the  fire  closes  the  circuit,  and  the  bell  when  the 
button  is  pressed.  When  a fire  breaks  out,  the  heat 
expands  the  air  in  the  bulb  A and  forces  the  mercury 
up  the  tube  until  contact  is  made  w'ith  the  wire  C,  thus 
completing  the  alann  circuit  between  C and  D. 

A Oombined  Knife,  Saw,  and  Mincer. 

An  ingenious  article  has  recently  been  patented, 
which  combines  in  itself  a knife,  saw,  and  mincer.  In 
appearance  it  resembles  an  ordinary  chopper,  with 
this  difference,  that  while  the  bottom  edge  is  still  to 
be  employed  for  mincing,  the  sides  are  also  utilised. 
One  of  the  latter  is  cut  into  teeth  for  the  purpose  of 
sawing  bones  and  the  like.  The  other  side  is  specially 
ground  into  a sharp  edge,  and  is  intended  to  be  used 
more  particularly  for  cutting  meat,  suet,  &c.  This 
appliance  is  a well-finished  article  of  the  best 
Sheffield  make,  and  we  doubt  not  that  . cook  would  find 
it  a bahdy  addition  to  her  kitchen  plant. 

Unmagnetisable  Steel. 

A piece  of  steel  made  at  Sheffield,  and  containing 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  manganese,  has  been  found  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bottomley  to  be  proof  against  magneti- 
sation. The  steel  is  very  hard,  and  has  a tensile 
strength  of  forty-five  tons  per  square  inch.  The  bar 
was  first  experimented  upon  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  steel  magnets,  but  these  had  no  effect  on  it 
It  was  then  placed  between  the  poles  of  a powerful 
clcctro-magnct  excited  by  forty  large  Daniell  cells,  but 
no  m.ignctism  could  be  perceived  in  it  When  put, 
however,  under  the  lest  of  a very  delicate  magneto- 
meter, it  showed  a slight  trace  of  magnetism.  The 
magnetic  power  per  gramme  of  the  steel  was  found  to 
be  only  *013  units  of  the  centimetre-grannie  system, 
whereas  some  pieces  of  steel  take  a magnetisation  of 
50  to  100  units  per  gramme. 
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A Pocket  Thermometer. 

An  ingenious  thermometer,  resembling  a metal  sove- 
reign purse,  has  been  brought  out,  and  can  be  worn 
in  the  pocket  or  at  the  watch-chain.  It  consists  of  a 
silver  case,  having  on  one  side  a dial-facc  divided  into 
degrees,  and  provided  with  a finger  pivoted  in  the 
centre.  A small  curved  tube  is  hlled  with  a mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  the  change  of  temperature 
causes  it  to  change  its  curvature,  thereby  actuating  an 
index  or  pointer  by  means  of  intervening  mechanism. 
A specially  handy  form  has  been  devised  for  medical 
men,  with  a scale  on  which  hfths  of  degrees  can  be 
read. 

A New  Stopper. 

The  figure  illustrates  a new  stopper  for  bottles.  A 
partially  covered  with  an  india- 
rubber  tube,  attached  at  its 
lower  end  to  the  bottom  of  the 
plug,  and  at  its  upper  to  a 
wooden  disc.  The  plug  moves 
through  the  disc,  which,  when 
the  stopper  is  fixed,  rests  on 
the  lip  of  the  bottle.  To  in- 
sert the  stopper,  the  disc  is 
taken  as  shown,  and  on  press- 
ing the  plug  the  rubber  is 
stretched  and  becomes  nar- 
rower. It  is  then  inserted 
into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
the  plug  being  released,  the 
rubber  fills  the  neck  tightly. 
The  stopper  is  removed  in  the 
same  way. 

Depositing  Aluminium. 

Aluminium  is  becoming  more  useful  now,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  a process  for  depositing  it  by 
electricity  has  been  found.  The  liquid  of  the  bath 
consists  of  a saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumi- 
nium in  presence  of  a solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt)  ; the  two  liquids  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  a porous  cup.  A current  of  four  amperes 
and  six  to  seven  volts  electromotive  force  is  employed 
to  decompose  it,  and  set  free  aluminium  on  the  object 
forming  the  cathode,  that  is  to  say,  the  object  con- 
nected to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  employed. 
A plate  of  aluminium  forms  the  anode  connected  to  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery. 

Electric  Light  Wires  and  Thunder. 

A somewhat  alarming  occurrence  took  place  some 
time  ago  at  St.  Cuthbert’s.  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bed- 
ford Elwci,  of  Albrighton.  St.  Culhberl’s  is  connected 
by  telephone  wire  with  Wolverhampton,  and  has  also 
a lightning-rod  some  twenty-five  years  old.  which  was 
very  improperly  used  as  the  telephone  earth  connec- 
tion. We  say  improperly,  becatisc  if  anything  went 
wrong  with  the  earth  connection  of  the  lightning-rod, 
it  might  be  dangerous.  During  a thunder-storm,  the 
telephone  bell  was  heard  to  ring  at  every  lightning- 
fiash,  and  suddenly  a report  as  of  a rifle  was  heard, 
and  an  electric  lamp  burning  in  the  dining-room 


flashed  up  and  went  out.  It  was  found  on  examina- 
tion that  the  lightning  currents  had  got  into  the 
electric  light  wires  from  the  telephone  wires,  which 
were  found  to  be  fused.  The  occurrence  shows  how 
careful  electric  light  and  telephone  engineers  ought 
to  be  in  fitting  up  their  apparatus  in  households.  If 
due  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  there  need  be 
no  cause  for  alarm,  but  carelessness  in  electrical 
matters  is  sure  to  be  visited  with  retribution  of  some 
kind.  A separate  “ earth  ” should  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  telephone  wires,  and  this  has  now  been 
done  at  St.  CuthberCs.  The  lightning  had  burnt  up 
the  fine  carbon  filament  of  the  electric  lamp,  but  did 
no  serious  damage  to  the  electric  light  system. 

Eucalyptus  in  Boilers. 

It  is  stated  that  the  leaves  of  the  Australian  gum 
tree,  or  eucalyptus,  have  the  property  of  removing 
scale  from  the  interior  of  boilers.  A few  of  the  leaves 
put  into  the  water  of  the  boiler  are  said  to  prevent  the 
scale  from  forming,  and  to  speedily  remove  it  if  already 
formed.  Electricity  and  chemicals  have  been  tried 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus,  if 
really  effective,  are  perhaps  the  simplest  remedy  of  all 
The  same  remedy  ought  to  clean  kettles  of  their  “ fur.* 

A New  Water- Motor. 

The  illustration  represents  a novel  and  ingenious 
Boat  water-motor  invented  by  Mr.  Sealy  AUin.  It 
consists  of  a chain  carrying  round  a number  of  rect- 
angular floats  which  descend  through  a gate  and  rise 
again,  passing  at  top  and  bottom  over  two  pitched 
wheels.  The  floats  arc 
pivoted  at  each  end  to 
brackets  projecting  from 
the  chain,  the  brackets 
supporting  the  floats  in 
their  working  position. 

The  floats  descend  in 
a horizontal  position 
through  the  water,  which 
thus  exerts  all  its  propul- 
sive force  upon  them,  as 
shown  at  A ; and  they 
ascend  through  the  air  in 
an  inclined  position,  thus 
opposing  least  resistance 
to  their  motion,  as  shown 
at  B.  The  arrows  indicate 
the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  water,  and  the  wheels 
which  receive  their  motion 
from  it.  Trials  of  this 
motor  show  that  an  ex- 
penditure of  water  equal 
to  7t  per  cent,  of  the  whole  capacity  of  the  machine 
is  sufficient  to  run  the  motor  unloaded  at  a speed  of 
150  feet  a minute;  and  that  the  remaining  92}  per 
cent,  is  available  for  outside  work  and  the  extra 
friction  which  would  result  from  loading  the  macliinc. 
The  motor  is  declared  to  have  real  merits,  and  to  do 
effective  service  at  a moderate  first  cost. 
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The  Smallest  Steam-Engine. 

A curiosity  of  engineering,  in  the  form  of  a tiny 
steam-engine,  has  been  made  by  an  ingenious  clock- 
maker.  It  weighs  only  about  fifteen  grains,  and  is 
entirely  covered  by  an  ordinary  thimble.  The  stroke 
of  the  piston  is  about  two  millimetres,  or  one-twelfth 
inch,  and  its  diameter  less  than  one  and  a half  milli- 
metres. The  engine  is  built  up  of  140  distinct  pieces, 
fastened  together  by  hfty-two  screws,  and  three  drops 
of  water  suffice  to  fill  the  boiler  and  set  the  toy  in 
motion. 

Goubet's  Submarine  Boat. 

The  Goubet  Submarine  Boat,  which  we  illustrate, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Russian  Government.  The 
torpedo  is  placed  in  the  position  shown,  and  attached 
to  an  electric  wire  wound  on  a drum,  by  which  it  can 
be  fired  when  left  in  position.  The  interior  of  the  boat 
contains  the  apparatus  for  propelling  and  steering,  as 
well  as  the  electric 
battery.  A reservoir 
of  compressed  air,  B, 
serves  as  a scat  for 
the  men ; the  boat  is 
propelled  by  means 
of  electric  accumu* 
lators  and  a dynamo. 

When  the  boat  has 
to  rise,  a pump,  c,  is 
employed  to  remove 
water  from  the  re- 
servoirs, K H;  and 
the  vitiated  air  is  ex- 
tracted by  an  air- 
pump,  D.  The  reser- 
voirs ii  H are  divided 
into  compartments, 
and  thus  preserve  the 
water  from  surging 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  boat  is  first  put  in 
line  with  the  hostile  vessel,  then  submerged  and  pro- 
pelled towards  her.  On  reaching  her  the  torpedo  is 
placed  against  her,  and  the  boat  withdraws,  paying 
out  wire.  When  she  has  got  away  far  enough  the 
torpedo  is  exploded. 

A Slag  Pavement. 

A new  kind  of  pavement  is  now  being  tried  at  the 
comer  of  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London.  It  is 
composed  of  crushed  furnace  slag  and  granite,  with 
Portland  cement  formed  into  a paste  by  an  alkaline 
solution.  The  mass  is  laid  down  two  or  three  inches 
thick  on  a substratum  of  rough  ballast.  It  sets  rapidly, 
and  is  ready  for  foot  traffic  in  twelve  hours  or  so.  The 
stone  is  fire-proof  as  well  as  water-proof,  and  very  re- 
sisting to  pressure,  it  having  successfully  withstood  a 
compression  of  twenty  tons  per  square  inch.  Owing  to 
the  vitrified  particles  of  slag  in  the  mass  the  surface  is 
not  slippery,  and  can  be  made  of  various  degrees  of 
roughness.  Several  of  the  leading  railway  companies 
have  adopted  it  for  stables  and  station  platforms,  and 


it  has  been  adopted  in  some  provincial  towns,  notably 
Lowestoft,  for  paving  purposes.  Pavings  of  the  stone 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  Paddington  Street  and  Jermyn 
Street, 

Electricity  in  Dentistry. 

An  American  dentist  of  Chicago  has  employed 
the  electric  current  successfully  for  bleaching  dis- 
coloured teeth  by  the  liberation  of  nascent  oxygen 
from  acidulated  water  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth. 
His  plan  is  to  insert  a fine  platinum  needle  into 
the  cavity,  while  holding  another  in  contact  with  an 
out-of-the-way  edge  of  the  cavity.  The  needles  arc 
connected  respectively  to  the  positive  and  negative 
poles  of  a small  battery,  and  the  current  passing 
through  the  acidulated  water,  with  which  the  tooth  is 
flooded,  decomposes  it,  liberating  oxygen,  which  attacks 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  tooth  and  bleaches  it. 
Aromatised  acid  is  used  because  it  has  been  found  not 
to  destroy  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tooth. 
This  dentist  also  em- 
ploys the  same  means 
to  disinfect  the  cavi- 
ties of  devitalised 
teeth  by  the  produc- 
tion of  nascent  oxy- 
gen. The  electric 
current  is  now  further 
utilised  in  dentistry 
for  making  copper 
casts  of  the  mouth 
by  electrotyping. 
These  casts  arc  af- 
terwards backed  with 
plaster  and  serve  as 
moulds  for  gelatinoid 
palates.  Gold  palates 
a little  tarnished  are 
also  brought  to  a bright  colour  by  coating  them 
electrically  with  a layer  of  pure  gold. 

The  Deepest  Bore-Hole. 

The  deepest  bore-hole  believed  to  have  yet  been 
made  is  one  at  the  village  of  Schladebach,  near  the 
railway  between  Leipsig  and  Corbetha.  It  was  pierced 
with  diamond  drills  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if 
there  was  coal  below.  The  depth  is  4,560  ft,  and 
some  3^  years  have  been  occupied  in  boring  it.  The 
cost  of  the  work,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  has  been  ^5,ooa  The  temperature  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bore  is  48'’  C,  a fact  which  tends  to 
conhim  the  observation  that  the  temperature  rises  as 
we  descend  into  the  earth. 

Steel-Toothed  Belting. 

A novelty  in  the  way  of  belting  for  transmitting 
power  by  means  of  pulleys  was  shown  at  the  Inter- 
national Inventions  Exhibition  by  a firm  of  engineers. 
It  consists  of  steel  belting  of  a corrugated  cross- 
section  ; and  to  insure  a grip  between  the  belt  and 
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pulley  a ring  of  the  corrugated  steel  is  tastened  round 
the  driving  surface  of  the  pulley.  There  is  said  to 
be  less  slackness  and  slipping  of  the  belt  by  the  new 
plan,  which  was  shown  in,  connection  with  a Filsen 
dynamo  and  a Griffin  gas-engine;  but  it  is  appli- 
cable to  a variety  of  apparatus,  including  foot-lathes, 
sewing  machines,  and  so  on. 

Transmission  of  Power  by  Electricity. 

A very  important  trial  in  transmitting  mechanical 
power  by  the  electric  current  has  recently  been  made 
by  M.  Nlarcel  Depret,  between  Paris  and  Creil,  over  a 
distance  of  no  less 
than  56  kilometres 
(about  30  miles).  The 
machiner)'  consisted 
of  a generating  dy- 
namo, stationed  at 
Creil,  and  a receiv- 
ing dynamo,  also 
stationed  there  for 
convenience,  the  wire 
connecting  the  two 
running  all  the  way 
to  Paris  and  back, 
a distance  of  122 
kilometres,  and  con- 
veying the  current  all 
that  distance  from 
the  generating  to  the 
receiving  machine, 
which  it  set  in  mo- 
tion. The  mere  fact 
that  both  machines 
were  together  has 
nothing  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the 
experiment,  because 
one  might  Just  as 
well  have  been  at 
Creil  and  the  other 
at  Paris,  only  for  the 
sake  of  making  the 
necessary  measure- 
ment it  was  found 
easiest  to  have  both 
machines  together.  The  wire  was  a copper  strand 
equivalent  to  a single  copper  wire  of  five  millimetres 
in  diameter,  and  it  had  a resistance  of  too  ohms  at 
a temperature  of  150^  Centigrade.  The  generating 
d^Damo  had  iw'o  armatures  revolving  in  two  distinct 
magnetic  fields,  each  armature  having  an  external  dia- 
meter of  078  metres,  and  a resistance  of  16J  ohms. 
The  receiving  dynamo  was  of  similar  make,  each  arma- 
ture having  an  external  diameter  of  0 58  metres,  and 
a resistance  of  18  ohms.  It  turned  out  that  the  propor- 
tion of  mechanical  power  transmitted  by  wire  was  from 
477  to53'4  per  cent,  or  roughly  one-half,  so  that  half 
the  steam  or  water  power  supplied  at  Creil  might 
have  been  available  for  working  machinery  at  Paris. 
There  was  little  or  no  heating  of  the  machines,  .*ind 
the  experiment  may  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory. 


New  Communications  with  West  Africa. 

Before  the  end  of  the  present  yoir  the  coast  of 
Western  Africa  will  be  well  served  by  the  electric 
cable,  which  will  then*— if  all  the  proposed  schemes  be 
carried  out — extend  completely  round  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. The  first  important  step  in  the  new  under- 
taking has  been  taken  at  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
where  the  cable  from  Europe  is  already  in  working 
order.  There  is  also  a line  vi&  Cadiz  to  Senegal, 
north  of  Cape  Verd.  The  new  schemes  include  the 
project  of  uniting  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  with  the 
Senegal  cable,  and  continuing  the  latter  down  the  coast 
As  will  be  perceived 
from  the  accompany- 
ing sketch-map,  this 
extension  is  a very 
important  one.  The 
cable  will  be  avail- 
able at  Sierra  Leone, 
Accra,  Lagos,  Niger, 
Gaboon,  Loanda,  and 
the  Congo.  Besides 
these  chief  stations, 
the  French  settle- 
ments near  Sierra 
Leone  will  be  united 
with  Europe  by  tele- 
graph, as  well  as  the 
Cameroons  and  Fer- 
nando Po.  From  St. 
Paul  de  Loanda  it  is 
also  in  contemplation 
to  continue  the  line 
farther  south ; and 
the  Cape  Govern- 
ment intend  to  unite 
the  Colony  with  the 
Portuguese  West 
African  possessions 
at  Ifenguela.  So  an 
electric  girdle  will 
surround  Africa,  a 
most  desirable  chain 
ftMT  all  the  settle- 
ments, and  particu- 
larly for  our  Cape 
Colonics,  which  will  be  in  communication  with  the 
mother  country  quite  independently  of  Eg>T>t,  her 
disturbances  and  complications.  In  about  sixteen 
months  the  West  'African  lines  w'ill,  it  is  believed, 
be  completed.  I 

A New  Hygrometer. 

A dew-point  hygrometer  has  recently  been  derised. 
which  depends  on  the  observation  that  a coloured 
halo,  like  that  sometimes  seen  round  the  moon,  is 
noticeable  on  a plate-glass  held  between  the  eye  and 
a light  when  the  dew  condenses  on  the  plate.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a tube  closed  by  panes  of  glass* 
and  the  obseiAxr  looks  through  the  glass  at  a source 
of  light.  A thermometer  records  the  temperature  at 
which  the  halo  forms. 
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A WILFUL  YOUNG  WOMAN. 

Bj  the  Author  of  ‘'Who  in  Sylvia P’'  '*A  Rustio  Maid”  “My  Namesake  Maijorie,”  Ao.  Ac. 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

BRINGS  A WOOER  TO  ST.  Cl^IR'a 

\R.  RICHARD 
DRAYTON’S 
two  days  at  St. 
Clairs  lengthened 
under  hospitable 
pressure  into  a 
week^  and  in  that 
time  it  naturally 
fell  out  that  he 
saw  something 
of  what  Mr. 
V'aughan  desig- 
nated his  “ lay-vicars.” 
“A  multitude  of 
small  works  mostly  go  to 
the  women  of  such  homes 
as  mine,  Drayton/’  said  the  grey- 
haired rector  to  his  quondam 
pupil,  the  morning  after  the  gathering  at  Oakleigh 
Place  ; **  and  I give  them  over  to  those  two  you  talked 
with  yesterday.  They  can  help  a man  of  my  years, 
you  know,  without  being  suspected  of  wanting  to 
marry  him ! That  Sydney  Alwyn’s  adaptability  is 
most  amazing  ; give  her  anything  to  do  for  anyone 
she  likes,  and  she  draws  to  the  task  like  a needle  to 
a magnet.  And  the  other  is  an  invaluable  girl — 
well,  not  girl  exactly,  for  she  is  ten  years  Sydney’s 
senior — — ” 

“And  how  old  may  sA^  be?”  interposed  Mr. 
Drayton. 

“ Twenty  or  thereabouts.  So  I’m  rarely  fortunate 
to  have  such  assistants.”  (The  last  thing  to  enter  the 
rector’s  head  would  have  been  any  explanation  of  how 
bis  own  deeds  had  earned  him  these  willing  services. 
That,  Mr.  Drayton  might  find  out !)  “ But  mind  you, 
every  man  hasn’t  such  luck,  and  recollect  when  you 
map  out  your  home,  Drayton,  you’re  not  so  fond  of 
letter-lore  as  your  old  tutor,  so  furnish  yourself  with 
something  that  will  brighten  all  your  evening-tides.” 

“ Meaning  a wife  ? ” 

“ Right.  And  when  you’re  determined  to  take  one, 
come  here — — ” 

“To  find  her!”  Mr.  Drayton’s  brown  face  reddened. 

**No!” — laughing— “but  to  hear  the  rest  of  a 
bachelor’s  homily  on  married  life  ! Who's  there?” 
— a soft  tap  sounding  on  the  study  door — “ Come  in. 
What,  you  1 ” as  Sydney  Alwym,  leaving  a basket  of 
strawberries  outside,  entered,  her  sunshade  in  one 
hand,  a bunch  of  honeysuckle  in  the  other.  “Surely 
now  you  are  not  come  up  in  this  heat  just  to  bring 
me  those ! ” 

**  Not  that  alone,”  Sydney  answered,  setting  down 
her  freight,  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Drayton,  “for 
I promised  Harry  and  Ben  to  come  and  help  them 


with  their  Euclid.  At  least,”  blushing,  “ to  do  it  with 
them.  They  expected  to  be  at  lessons  again  to-day.” 

“ Instead  of  which  I’ve  stopped  their  industry,” 
said  Mr.  Drayton — “ a drone  in  the  hive,  I ought  to 
be  off.” 

“ Nonsense  ! ” cried  the  rector,  “ they  are  a pair  of 
lazy  little  rascals.  I set  them  their  work  hours  ago. 
They  ought  to  have  stuck  to  it  without  me.  But  I 
suppose,”  to  Sydney,  “ they  haven’t  ? * 

In  honesty  she  had  to  shake  her  head. 

“ Playing ! ” with  a groan,  “ as  if  there  were  no 
examination  coming  on  in  September.”  Scholarships 
for  these  two  orphan  lads  lay  heavy  on  the  rector’s 
mind  just  then,  and  he  looked  vexed.  Sydney  as 
little  liked  to  see  him  troubled  as  to  see  the  lads,  her 
very  good  comrades  of  four  years,  in  disgrace,  so 
she  hastened  to  bespeak  their  pardon  with  a lurking 
smile. 

“ Harry  has  been  the  soul  of  industry,”  she  said, " in 
— drawing  cats  1 He’s  sketched  the  tortoiseshell  in  fifty 
attitudes;  Ben  has  written  a poetical  pendant  to  the 
picture,  praising  pussy’s  extraordinary  mouse-catching 
powers ! ” 

Hercat  her  hearers  broke  out  laughing,  and  Sydney 
went  bravely  on. 

“ So  they  are  to  be  forgiven,  please.  They  are  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  next  week.  And  as  Mr.  Drayton 
will  be  here,  and  of  course  you  must  be  with  him,  may 
I come  down  and  be  with  the  boys  each  morning^ 
They  say  they  want  me.” 

The  rector  gave  a covert  glance  at  his  fnend. 
(“Just  a device  of  that  deep  young  person’s  to  set  me 
free,”  he  explained  afterwards  ; “ the  lads  work  like 
Trojans  if  she's  present !”)  “Oh,  come  by  all  means,” 
he  agreed,  “and  III  luxuriate  in  gossip  with  this  man. 
But  stay”—- as  with  this  permission  Sydney  would  have 
left — “are  you  going  by  the  Dacies’?  Then  will  you 
take  these  club  papers  ?”  (It  was  a poor  folks’  club, 
mainly  kept  afoot  from  the  rector’s  pocket,  one  of 
the  few  certain  props  of  the  doctor's  lessening  in- 
come.) “They’ve  come  to  me  in  a muddle,  but  111 
look  in  on  Monday  and  set  them  straight.’’ 

“That’s  how  you  are  going  to  luxuriate,  is  it?’* 
laughed  Sydney.  Then  setting  the  honeysuckle  in  a 
plump  brown  jug,  always  ready  for  the  flowers  she  so 
often  brought,  and  bidding  him  be  sure  and  eat  his 
strawberries — for  he  had  a great  trick  of  forgetting  his 
food  or  giving  it  away — she  was  renewing  her  good- 
byes when  Mr.  Drayton  was  seized  with  politeness, 
and  insisted  on  carrying  the  account  books  as  far  as 
the  Gate  House ; he  had  seen  Dr.  Dacic  once,  and 
promised  to  call  to-day,  so  off  the  two  went  together. 

The  gentleman  opened  the  conversation  quite 
cleverly  as  soon  as  the  Rector)'  door  was  closed. 

“Mr.  Vaughan,"  said  he,  “seems  to  find  plenty  to 
occupy  him  even  in  this  sleepy  little  place;”  and 
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A Wilful  Young  Woman. 


Sydney,  her  lips  easily  unlocked  on  such  a theme, 
waxed  eloquent  over  the  wide  labours  of  their  mutual 
friend  : telling  of  his  goodness  to  the  lads  under  bis 
roof,  and  to  herself,  witli  an  animated  warmth  which  was 
— so  Richard  Drayton  thought— ^extremely  girlish  and 
extremely  pretty.  He  brought  her  to  a check,  though, 
by  saying  Mr.  Vaughan  had  boasted  of  having  her  to 
help  him. 

“ Me  I ” cried  Sydney,  with  a strong  suspicion  she 
w'as  being  made  fun  of — her  home  experience  had 
ingrained  in  her  nature  mistrust  of  her  own  powers — 
“ Me,  indeed ! I am  afraid,”  furtively  eyeing  this  middle- 
aged  flatterer,  **  you  are  joking  ! ** 

“ Not  at  all,”  Mr.  Drayton  hastened  to  answer  her. 
**  I have  been  hearing  of  your  good  offices  in  countless 
ways— yours  and  Miss  Dacic's.” 

“Ah!  Mary’s  now,”  said  Sydney,  instantly  ac- 
quiescent “She  is  worth  something!  Why,  Mary 
Dacie  is  right  hand  to  father  and  mother,  and  rector, 
and  1 don*t  know  whom  besides,  and,*  blazoning  out 
her  friend’s  perfections  with  a triumph  that  lighted  and 
yet  softened  all  her  own  features,  “she  is  not  like 
any  one  else  1 know  ; she  is  a heroine  ! ” 

“Have  Miss  Dacie’s  lines  lain  much  out  of  the 
common,  then,  to  earn  her  such  a title?**  asked  Mr. 
Drayton,  vastly  enjoying  his  companion’s  enthusiasm, 
and  quite  ready  for  more  of  it 

Sydney  turned  to  him  her  whole  earnest  face.  “ She 
has  just  lived  through  all  her  girl-years  without  the 
least  share  of  such  pleasures  as  most  girls  have. 
.And  all  through  she  has  been  just  what  1 told  you, 
without  ever  flagging.  They  had  a great  trouble,  you 
know,  once,  when  Dr.  Dacie  was  so  hurt  Now,  I’m 
afraid  they  have  a great  many  cares.  Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  talk  of  them  though.  Hut  whatever 
comes,  Mary  is  always  bright,  always  brave,  always 
patient  Thai’s  why  I call  her  a heroine.” 

“Always  patient,  always  brave!”  repeated  Mr. 
Drayton.  “ Ah,  I suppose  that  combination  does 
make  a heroine — or  hero.”  And  astride  that  phrase 
his  thoughts  seemed  silently  to  travel  for  some 
seconds,  whither,  strangely  enough,  Sydney  followed 
unerringly. 

“ You  arc  thinking  of  that— was  it  school-fellow  of 
yours  ? — you  told  me  of  yesterday.” 

“Yes.  How  did  you  find  that  out,  MissAlwyn?” 

“ Because  I had  been  thinking  of  him  too,  this 
morning.  Perhaps — ” hesitating,  for  she  was  on 

totally  unknown  ground — “whatever  his  losses  are,  they 
may  turn  him  into  a hero.  He  may  be  glad  some  day 
he  had  them.” 

“H — m!” — Mr.  Drayton  smiled  grimly— I can’t 
imagine  the  dawn  of  that  day  yet.  I’m  afraid  it’s 
easier  for  such  as  he  to  be  brave  than  to  be  patient. 
And  he’s  lost ” 

“ His  money  ? All  of  it?”  Sydney  questioned  ; even 
her  knowledge  of  life  told  her  how  often  that  was  the 
base  of  mankind’s  woes. 

“ Not  money  alone.  Worse." 

“ A'(t?/,”  she  felt  impelled  to  ask  on,  “ not  some  one — 
-or— no,  not  the  only  person  he — loved  ?” 

Such  an  innocent  lighting  up  of  her  own  heart’s 


depths  was  here,  Richard  Drayton  could  have  smiled 
at  this  revelation,  so  purely  womanly.  But  be  answered 
gravely— 

“ No,  no,  it  is  not  that." 

“Then,”  said  Sydney  simply,  with  much  relief,  “he 
can’t  be  hopeless ! ” with  which  dogma  they  turned  in  at 
the  Dacies’  gate,  and  Mary,  watching  their  approach, 
thought  the  girl  had  caught  some  new  charm  even 
since  yesterday,  and  wondered  if  this  Mr.  Drayton, 
looking  dowm  upon  her,  saw  it  too.  Then  her  own  re- 
flection, very  visibly  thirty,  in  a much-worn  dress, 
gleamed  upon  her  from  a mirror,  and  she  turned  away 
with  a rising  pang.  Compared  with  Sydney,  oh,  how 
old,  how  plain  she  looked  ! For  once  she  determined, 
with  unusual  shrinking,  she  would  not  go  to  meet  her 
girl  friend  and— the  stranger.  They  could  do  without 
her ! But,  alas  I for  her  plan,  the  next  moment  her 
father  called.  Here  were  club  papers  she  must  take 
care  of,  all  to  be  examined  before  the  rector  came  on 
Monday  ; so,  with  her  most  rare  qualm  of  jealousy 
quelled  by  Sydney’s  kiss,  she  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Drayton,  and  w'hile  Dr.  Dacie  hunted  out  his  leader 
in  the  newspaper,  explained  pleasantly  how'  “ Miss 
Al«7n  spoils  papa  by  reading  to  him  every  day  at 
noon  because  his  sight  is  ratlier  bad,  and  I have 
not  always  time,”  and  then  slipped  unobtrusively 
away  to  lure  back  her  cheerfulness  among  household 
cares,  leaving  the  caller,  by  special  permission  of  the 
doctor  and  Sydney,  listening  to  the  morning  news. 

That  noontime  reading — one  of  Sydney’s  grateful  new 
ways  to  pay  her  old  debts  to  the  Dacies— must  have 
been  to  Mr.  Drayton’s  taste.  On  three  successive  days 
in  the  next  week  he  appeared  at  the  Gate  House  by 
Sydney's  side,  the  two  always,  as  Mary  Dacie,  with  a 
faint  aching  not  to  be  stifled,  used  to  notice,  in  lively 
conversation,  and  on  the  last  day  he  even  took  his 
leave  with  her,  claiming  her  company  from  the  doctor’s 
house  to  the  very  gale  of  the  Dale,  and  they  grew 
in  a manner  confldential. 

“ Mr.  Vaughan,”  he  told  her  as  they  went  along, 

“ wants  to  pul  an  end  to  my  going  abroad  again.  Old 
roving  habits  pull  hard,  Miss  Alwyn.  Yet  his  counsel 
is  always  wise.  Which  shall  I do?  Go  or  stay  ? ” 

“ Stay,  certainly,”  returned  Sydney.  “ There’s  no 
place  like  home.” 

‘ ‘ But  suppose  I haven’t  a home  ? Only  a house  ? ” 

“Make  haste  and  find  whatever  you  want  to — 
improve  it.” 

“And  you  think" — with  a side-glancc  as  if  on  her 
answer  much  hung— “you  think  1 miglx — by-and-by 
— when  i’vc  turned  myself  round  at  Granfj  ldc,  find 
what  1 want  to  that  end?" 

“ 1 really  do.” 

“Then,”  said  Richard  Drayton,  a sort  of  shy 
pleasure  beaming  over  his  honest  sunburnt  face, 
“ yours  be  the  casting  vole,  I’ll  abide  by  it.  When 
I've  looked  Granfyide  over  and  know  how  1 stand,  I 
shall  be  paying  St.  Clair’s  another  visit” 

“And  111  promise  you  one  welcome,”  said  Sydney, 
a speech  he  answered  with  such  a farewell  handshake 
as  left  her  fingers  tingling  for  ten  minutes.  Certainly 
they  understood  each  other  extremely  well. 
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From  her  boudoir  window  Mrs.  Alwyn  could  see,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  laurel  hedge,  a masculine  felt  ac> 
companying  Sydney's  wide  summer  straw.  With  a 
disfavouring  frown  she  watched  the  retreating  shoulders 
of  her  daughter’s  escort,  asking,  as  Sydney  entered  ir- 
radiated with  some  bit  of  pleasant  thought — 

“Is  that  singular  friend  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  never 
going  to  leave  ? He  fastens  his  society  on  you  in  a 
very  persistent  manner ; one  might  say  * ill-bred,*  as 
he  is  a perfect  stranger." 

“ He  never  feels  that  with  me,  mamma,"  apologised 
Sydney,  prompt  in  defence,  “ being  both  Mr.  Vaughan’s 
friends  we  seem  quite  used  to  each  other.  The  boys 
say  he  is  a capital  fellow,  and  1 think  they  are  right." 

Leonora  looked  scandalised  ; Mrs.  Alwyn,  affronted. 

“ I consider,  Sydney,  that  your  mother’s  opinion 
should  certainly  outweigh  that  of  a couple  of  raw  boys ! 
I look  on  this  Mr.  Drayton  as  inquisitive  and  ill* 
mannered.  Pray,  did  he  investigate  the  different 
parts  of  England  you  have  lived  in,  as  he  did  with  me 
•on  Friday?”  (a  stretch  of  imagination  justified  under 
Mrs.  Alwyn’s  private  code  of  the  permissible). 

“ No,  indeed,  mamma,  be  did  not.  We  have  only 
talked  of  St  Clair’s  and— well,  just  the  people  we  both 
Jenew  here.  Nothing  else.  And  Mr.  Drayton  leaves 
to-day,  so  he  won’t  annoy  you  any  more.** 

That  last  intelligence  was  welcome  ; a wafting  away 
of  uneasy  mists  invisible  to  other  eyes  than  Mrs. 
Alwj'n’s,  So  Sydney  got  lightly  off  for  her  misde- 
meanours, and  her  mother  resumed  the  grand  suavity 
which  became  her  so  well  before  the  after-lunchcon 
hour  was  disturbed  by  a visitor. 

This  was  Mr.  Edward  Duvesne,  bearer  of  the  ex- 
pected inquiries  as  to  Miss  Villicrs*  health,  and  of  a 
message  from  the  countess,  over  which  Mrs.  Alwyn 
Silently  sang  picans. 

“ Could  she  with  her  daughters  spend  an  hour  or  two 
at  Oakleigh  Place  on  Saturday  ? She  had  had  no  time 
to  see  through  the  gardens  properly  last  week.  Lady 
Comyngham  so  much  hoped  they  would  pay  her  a 
second  visit  while  the  place  looked  well" 

Here  was  a flattering  discrimination,  an  appreciative 
calling  to  come  forth  from  the  common  herd  of  last 
week’s  visitors,  and  be  honoured  by  reception  into  the 
inner  family  circle,  that  rejoiced  every' ambitious  ncr\e 
in  Mre,  Alwyn’s  system.  Of  course  she  would  go. 
No  imaginable  engagement  would  have  kept  her  away. 
But  instant  acceptance  would  have  been  infra  dig. 
So  the  cy'e-glass  went  up  to  mask  loo  evident  satisfac- 
tion : .1  well-simulated  uncertainty  compelled  a hunt 
through  the  dainty  morocco  “ engagement  ” book,  and 
at  Iasi  th^^ianks,  I think  we  are  free  on  Saturday. 
We  shall^Pvery  happy,"  was  delivered  with  the  best 
assumption  of  just  moderate  gratification  Mrs.  Alwyn 
could  master.  “ Nothing  at  least,”  she  amended  her 
acceptance,  “ to  deter  my  elder  daughter  and  myself. 
Miss  Alwyn  wttj/ remain  at  home  unfortunately.  We 
positively  "—with  an  expressive  glance  at  Leonora — 
“could  not  take  Sydney  away.  Rupert  would  think  it 
strange — a son,  Mr.  Duvesne,  of  the  Major  Villicrs  who 
was  at  Oakleigh  with  us.  By  marriage  my  nephew, 
but  no  relation  to  my  younger  daughter— er — at  pre- 
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sent.  Lady  Comyngham  will  kindly  excuse  her,  I am 
sure.” 

And  as  the  young  lady  was  not  there  to  speak  for 
herself,  being  up-stairs  construing  Cs'sar  for  her  class- 
mates’ edification,  that  was  the  reply  Mr.  Duvesne 
bore  away  some  half-hour  later,  bearing  also,  as 
Phillips  opening  the  hall  door  observed  with  a secret 
snigger,  a “Madame  d’Arblay"  carnation  worn  by 
Miss  Leonora  at  luncheon.  (“Hadn’t  the  countess 
that  shade  ? Then  would  he  take  it  to  her  ? ")  And  Mrs. 
Alwyn  announced  to  Sydney,  “ Leonora  and  1 go  to 
Oakleigh  Place  on  Saturday,  so  1 must  depute  you  to 
receive  Mr.  Villicrs,  He  writes  asking  for  a peep  of 
the  country.  I don’t  fancy  he  is  very  robust,  so  I hope 
he  may  enjoy  the  change,  poor  fellow.” 

Accordingly  on  the  day  fixed  Mrs.  Alwyn  drove  off 
with  her  elder  daughter,  Leonora,  a most  artistic  study 
in  cool  draperies,  a bunch  of  innoccnt-cyed  jasmine  on 
her  bosom;  and  Sydney,  the  road  paved  to  possible 
liking  by  pre-secured  pity,  was  left  to  meet  the  guest 
whose  coming  concerned  her  so  much  more  closely 
than  she  yet  divined. 

Highly  contented  as  the  major  had  gone  back  to 
town,  he  had  wisely  refrained  from  over-praise  of 
Sydney  in  any  form.  A hint  or  two  that  might  come 
in  useful  as  to  her  disposition,  he  had  given — “ Docile 
in  reality,  I’m  positive,  but  not  common-place  *yca, 
nay,’  you  know.  Drive  her  with  the  snaffle  and  not 
with  (he  curb,  iny  lad  1 her  mother  uses  that  too 
much" — but  her  personal  charms  he  passed  over  with 
**  You’ll  see  her  soon,  and  I needn’t  describe  her : ” so 
the  appearance  of  bis  young  hostess  took  Mr.  Rupert 
as  an  agreeable  surprise. 

As  the  Hedyngham  cab  turned  in  at  the  leafy  sweep 
of  the  Dale  grounds,  she  came  to  meet  him  from  under 
the  drooping  lime-boughs,  the  gracefulness  of  ready 
greeting  in  her  slender  summer-clad  figure,  the  slight 
embarrassment  that  flushed  her  cheeks  and  darkened 
her  serious  eyes  melting  c[uickly  as  she  fancied  she  de- 
tected in  the  new-comer  that  delicacy  which  her  mother 
had  foreshadowed. 

Handsome  after  the  type  of  his  cousin  Leonora, 
whom  he  immensely  admired,  she  might  not  be,  but 
well-bred  to  the  most  careless  observer,  with  “ points 
that  gain  upon  a fellow  every  time  he  looks  at  her,  you 
know’ ! " Ah  ! it  took  very  few  seconds  for  Mr.  Rupert 
to  decide  this  quarry'  was  worth  pursuit  and,  with  the 
pleasant  pendant  of  “ six  thousand,’’  should  be  his  in 
due  time. 

So  he  made  the  most  of  the  mood  in  which  she  met 
him.  “ IVas  awfully  tired.  Town  with  the  thermo- 
meter at  ninety  was  slow  suicide,  but  labourers  couldn’t 
choose  localities ! " And  after  he  had  disposed  of 
travelling-dust  be  re-appeared  under  the  lime  and  took 
his  tea  with  a wearied-out  sort  of  enjoyment  in  the 
restful  hour,  that  gave  no  hint  of  others  neither  so 
early  nor  so  healthy,  that  had  emptied  his  pockets 
and  paled  his  complexion  of  late. 

Apologies  for  Mrs.  Alwyn’s  absence  were  received 
with  great  equanimity.  “ It’s  best  to  take  one’s 
pleasures  by  degrees,"  said  Mr.  Villiers,  “and  one’s 
relations  too,  though  I'm  not  clear  if  I may  claim  you 
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in  that  list.  What  ts  the  etiquette  ot  step-cousin- 
ship?  Docs  it  allow  me  to  say  ‘Sydney/  for  in- 
stance?” 

“ I don’t  think  you  called  me  ‘ Miss  Alwyn  ’ four 
years  ago,”  she  answered,  amused  at  this  point  of 
ceremony.  “ Speak  to  me  as  you  do  to  Leonora. 
Treat  us  alike.” 

“Then  it  will  be  ‘Sydney.*  Thank  you.  I can  treat- 
you  both  alike,  so  far.  But  as  to  four  years  ago  being 
any  precedent,  why,  four  years  are  a gulf  at  your  age. 
You  have  grown  out  of  knowledge  since  then.” 

“ In  the  same  time  most  girls  would  have  done  the 
same  thing,”  she  answered  calmly,  letting  a rather 
fervid  glance  shoot  harmless  by  as  she  gave  him 
another  cup  of  tea. 

**  Ah  ! but  you've  done  more  than  grow.  May  I, 
without  hopelessly  putting  my  foot  in  it,  say  how 
youVe  improved  ?’* 

“ No,  you  may  not,”  said  Sydney,  “ for  you  haven’t 
been  here  long  enough  to  know  whether  I deserve  the 
compliment.  Please  make  something  besides  personal 
remarks,  or  else  perhaps  we  shall  quarrel.** 

“ Which  fate  forbid  ! ” returned  the  gentleman  ; 
**the  last  thing  on  earth  I want  is  either  to  begin  with 
a quarrel  or,”  very  pointedly,  “to  end  with  one.” 

But  that  shaft,  too,  glanced  unnoted  by  its  aim,  and 
Mr.  Villiers  was  driven  to  make  himself  agreeable  for 
the  next  hour  on  entirely  new  lines,  with  a companion 
not  to  be  “fetched  ” by  any  art  of  flirtation,  a baby  at 
coquetr)',  though  out  of  her  teens,  the  like  of  whom  in 
all  his  London  life  he  had  never  encountered  before. 

Determined  on  approval,  however,  he  found  no  fault 
with  this  specimen  of  a new  class.  On  the  contrary, 
he  liked  the  change  from  every-day  womankind,  and 
flattered  himself  that,  keeping  well  in  sight  a certain 
girlish  dignity  which  Sydney,  at  her  frankest,  always 
wore,  he  made  capital  “running**  in  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  their  meeting  and  Mrs.  Alwyn’s 
return. 

From  Oakleigh  Place  the  ladies  came  back  in  a state 
of  honied  sweetness.  The  countess  had  been  charm- 
ing. Leonora  had  sung  to  her.  Mr.  Edward  Duvesne 
had  turned  the  pages.  Some  one  had  compared  her 
voice  to  Patti’s.  And  now  here  at  home  Rupert 
and  Sydney  were  getting  on  admirably.  Every  plan 
seemed  prosperous.  For  a whole  evening  Mrs  Alwyn 
was  superbly  serene,  and  only  once,  when  she  was 
showing  her  nephew  the  little  conservatory  where  he 
might  be  permitted  a cigar,  was  the  express  object  of 
his  visit  touched  upon. 

“ Leonora  is  handsomer  than  ever,  Aunt  Helen,” 
said  Mr.  Villiers,  “and  ‘little  Sydney/  as  we  used  to 
call  her ” 

“Yes,  Rupert,  About  her — what  do  you  think — 
altogether  ? ** 

“That  shc*s  quite  delightful.  Developed  every 
way—bcaulified  amazingly ! ’* 

This  was  warmer  praise  than  Leonora’s — more 
than  Mrs.  Alwyn  could  stand. 

“ I am  relieved  that  you  like  her— at  first,”  she  said, 
her  mouth  drooping  ominously  at  the  comers;  “you 
will  find  out  her  best  and  worst  characteristics  by 


degrees.  You  may  have  to  be  careful,  Sydney  is  so 
decided — what  some  would  call  wilful.” 

“ So  much  the  better,”  laughed  Mr.  Villiers,  **  if  she 
takes  wilfully  in  my  favour.  I must  try  and  make  her.” 

Then  they  said  good  night,  and  no  more  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  was  exchanged  for  long. 

But  given  a mother  and  suitor  playing  judiciously 
into  each  other’s  hands,  the  game  went  on  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  Though  Leonora  and  her  mother 
performed  their  devotions  at  Oakleigh  Church  next  day, 
Mr.  Villiers  elected  to  walk  with  Sydney  to  St.  Clair’s, 
gravely  informing  his  companion  that  he  thought 
people  should  always  attend  their  parish  church, 
though  he  would  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to  tell  where 
or  what  his  was  ! And,  coached  by  the  cunning  major, 
he  fearlessly  attacked  his  aunt’s  prejudices  on  feminine 
occupations,  pronounced  gardening  a most  invigorating 
exercise,  and  only  wished  he  could  shake  off  office 
drudger)'  any  day  and  come  and  help  his  “ cousins”  at 
the  work. 

“ But  I shall  be  down  again  soon,”  he  informed 
Sydney  on  the  Monday  morning  when  his  first  visit 
ended,  and  she,  at  the  request  of  her  mother,  whose 
head  did  so  ache  if  she  rose  too  early,  attended  their 
guest’s  seven  o’clock  breakfast.  “ I feel  no  end  better 
for  this  splendid  air.  I shall  soon  repeat  the  dose  if  I 
don’t  outstep  my  welcome.” 

“ There  is  no  risk  of  that/*  returned  Sydney,  pleased 
at  this  tribute  to  St  Clair’s  curative  powers,  “as  mamma 
said  last  night,  you  must  come  soon  and  come  often  if 
it  does  you  good.”  And  of  this  invitation  the  young 
man  took  full  advantage. 

The  Comynghams  had  all  left  Oakleigh  in  Septem- 
ber. A scare  as  to  the  water  supply  at  the  House 
dispersed  them  till  the  spring. 

“ It’s  awfully  provoking,  especially  for  me,”  said  the 
Honourable  Edward,  quite  sentimentally,  taking  leave 
at  the  Dale,  “ for  I wanted  to  hurry  on  those  builders 
at  my  new  Recton*.  The  place  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  spring.  I hope  Miss  Villiers  will  show  an  interest 
in  it  then,  and  tell  me  how  it  ought  to  be  arranged." 

That  speech  was  food  for  hope  through  long  winter 
weeks,  when  Oakleigh  Church  was  supplied  by  a 
locum  /cnens,  and  saw  little  of  Mrs.  Alwyn  or  her 
daughter.  It  might  be  well,  too.  the  elder  lady 
consoled  herself  with  thinking,  that  this  break  had 
occurred.  Sydney^’s  affair  could  now  be  adjusted 
at  reasonable  leisure.  Her  marriage-day  might  be 
decided  on  by  when  the  Comynghams  came  back; 
and  they  would  be  without  her  through  the  next 
summer’s  campaign,  destined,  the  mother  fondly 
hoped,  to  bring  the  bridegroom  of  her  desire  to 
Leonora’s  feet. 

Thus  through  his  flying  visits  Mr.  Rupert’s  court- 
ship was  well  seconded  by  his  Aunt  Helen,  and— with- 
out much  difficulty — the  hours  of  his  presence  were 
made  brighter  to  Sydney  than  those  of  his  absence. 

With  some  tact  he  watched  her  likings  and  turned 
them  to  his  own  use.  A question  of  winter  gifts  was 
raised  before  him.  Sydney,  disappointed,  had  to  give 
up  most  she  desired  to  m.ike.  When  Mr.  Villiers 
next  presented  himself  he  was  bewTapped  in  blanket- 
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like  rugs  purchased,  he  declared,  at  Hedyngham  to 
protect  him  from  the  east  wind  driving  to  Sl  Clair’s, 
but  no  more  use  to  him,  so  would  Sydney  dispose  of 
them  as  she  chose?  Did  he  hear  books  mentioned. 
%%'ished  for,  by  some  fortuitous  chance  he  was  sure 


Sydney,  overjoyed  at  her  prize,  buried  herself  in  its 
fascinating  pages,  and  at  the  evening’s  end  thanked 
the  giver  most  expressively. 

**You  must  read  it  yourself^  Mr.  Villiers,  to  know 
what  I have  been  enjoying,”  she  said. 


“•WHAT,  YOUl*  AS  SYDNEY  ALW'YN  ENTERED"  (^.193). 


cither  to  have  such  “ at  home  ” (meaning  at  a particu- 
lar bookshop  off  Oxford  Street)  or  could  borrow  them 
for  her  easily;  and  as  weeks  slipped  by  this  prudent 
siege  seemed  likely  to  take  effect. 

A charming  work  on  plant-lore  had  of  late  appeared. 
Knowing  it  of  the  very  kind  Sydney  would  delight  in, 
Mr.  Rupert  brought  it  down,  a Christmas  gift,  with — 
not  to  be  too  marked — bangles  for  Leonora,  pheasants 
for  his  aunt. 


” 1 ! Why,  1 know  as  much  of  the  subject  as  of  the 
Homeric  bards  I Plainly,  nothing ! ” 

“ Oh ! but  it  makes  you  like  it  if  you  will  but  begin.'* 
“Then  will  you  teach  me?" 

Gravely — “Yes,  if  you  wish.'* 

“ TArn  I am  sure  to  like  it” 

“ Precisely  what  I say.*’ 

“With  a difference,’*  said  Mr.  Rupert  in  lowered 
voice.  “ which  some  time  1 must  explain  to  you.'* 
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“ But  not  now,*’  replied  Sydney,  most  unsuspicious 
still,  “for  1 have  read  myself  sleepy,  (iood  night. 
And  I don’t  know  when  I’ve  enjoyed  a Christmas  even- 
ing so  much,  I have  to  thank  you  for  it*  And  she 
l>estowcd  on  Mr.  Rupert  a full  beam  of  gratitude  as  he 
held  the  door  open  for  her. 

Leonora  had  gone  to  bed  an  hour  before.  Watching 
another  girl’s  love-affair  was  very  stupid  work.  Mrs. 
Alwyn  alone  was  left  to  mark  the  words  and  smile. 

“Well?”  she  said,  questioning  her  nephew  with  a 
glance  as  he  came  back  to  the  hearth-rug. 

“Well,  Aunt  Helen,”  he  said,  “I  feel  ver>’  much 
your  debtor.  It  won’t  be  my  fault  if  Sydney  is  not  my 
wife  long  before  next  Christmas  lime.” 


CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

A CKANt>  DtSCOVEKV. 

Having  come  to  this  stage,  Mr.  Villiers  would  prob- 
ably have  pressed  his  suit  rapidly  to  conclusion  but  for 
sundry  interruptions  unforeseen  and  unavoidable. 

First  came  a month  of  snows  and  storms,  that  made 
country  roads  all  but  impassable  even  for  journeys  of 
proht,  and  utterly  tabooed  the  notion  of  traversing  them 
on  journeys  of  pleasure.  At  least  so  Mrs.  Alwyn  wrote 
to  her  nephew,  opining  perhaps  that  an  obstacle  at  this 
precise  juncture  might  make  him  more  ardent  on  his 
next  visits.  Then  a political  embroilment  with  a can- 
tankerous foreign  Power  brought  clouds  of  war  on  the 
nation’s  horizon,  agitated  the  War  Department,  and 
gave  Mr.  Rup>ert  a bona  fide  dose  of  long  hours.  And 
with  March  came  graver  delay. 

One  of  what  Mrs.  Alwyn  called  Sydney’s  “pretty 
warbling  choir,”  a worthy  little  twelvc-ycar-old  Suffolk 
dumpling  of  the  female  sex  named  Patty  Peggs,  was 
“took  ailin’,”  and  after  vapouring  through  a prelude, 
suspected  of  chicken-pox,  ague,  or  measles,  developed 
by  the  end  of  a week  a fine  case  of  malignant  typhoid. 
Miss  Pally  being  the  eldest  of  eight  (the  family  includ- 
ing two  sets  of  twins,  which,  as  the  poor  mother  said, 
*du  tell  up  so!”)  it  may  be  inferred  without  much  im- 
agination that  her  share  of  daily  bread  was  not  super- 
abundant, to  say  nothing  of  the  food  illness  needed. 

Fearless  of  disease,  Sydney  at  first  went  to  the  child 
w’ith  such  supplies  as  Dr.  Dacic  recommended  and  her 
owm  narrow  purse  could  furnish;  but  when  the  malady 
was  duly  declared,  Mrs.  Alwyn  promptly  forbade  these 
ministrations.  Leonora,  alarmed  at  all  fever,  was  in- 
finitely terrified  by  a second  and  third  case,  resolutely 
refused  to  go  out  of  doors  or  taste  a breath  of  the  air 
which  blew  between  the  infected  village  and  “their 
nobility,”  and  so  nearly  alarmed  herself  into  illness  of 
some  sort,  that  her  mother  decided  on  flight  as  the 
lesser  of  two  e\’ils,  sent  the  servants  away  on  ver>' 
close  board  waj^s,  shut  up  the  Dale,  and  carried 
her  daughters  off  to  the  fresh  breezes  of  a southern 
watering-place. 

Sydney  plc.idcd  dolefully  to  be  left  at  home  or  with 
the  Dacies.  She  might  help  them  or  Mr.  Vaughan  if 
illness  spread.  But  her  mother  quickly  negatived  the 
petition.  “ People  would  say  I had  more  regard  for 


Leonora’s  health  than  yours,”  she  said.  “Nothing 
should  induce  me  to  leave  you  here.” 

So  as  an  example  of  well-balanced  affection  Sydney 
wras  carried  off,  and  had  to  leave  what  the  cottage 
neighbours  called  her  “ poor  little  singin’  mawthcr”  to 
struggle  through  her  phases  of  suffering  without  further 
help  from  her  than  could  be  trusted  in  the  shape  of 
shillings  to  Mary  Dacie. 

A clean  bill  of  health  was  reported  in  April,  and 
Mrs.  Alwyn  desiring  to  spend  a week  at  her  brother's 
in  Hampshire  with  Leonora  (three  would  be  incon- 
venient again  !)  Sydney  was  permitted  to  return  and 
stay  with  the  Dacies  before  they  all  re-uniled  at  the 
Dale. 

Nowhere  had  the  girl  been  more  missed  than  at  the 
Gate  House,  where  she  shone  always  at  her  brightest, 
paying  them  in  eveiy  coin  she  could  conceive  for  the 
kindness  to  her  earlier  girlhood.  Now  Mary  received 
her  joyfully  with  — 

“ How  well  you  are  looking,  and  how  glad  I am  to 
have  got  you  back !” 

And  the  traveller,  with  a hug  and  a kiss,  answered, 
“ Also,  how  glad  1 am  to  be  back,  but  how  well  you 
arc  not  looking!  What’s  the  matter,  Mary.>  Has 
anything  gone  amiss  while  I was  away  ?” 

“ No,”  Mary  declared,  “ nothing  so  very  particular,” 
but  bit  by  bit,  in  the  privacy  of  up-stairs  unpacking,  it 
it  came  out  how  her  father  was  less  equal  to  work  than 
ever  that  spring ; his  lameness  gained  on  him  so,  and 
“mother,”  who  had  never  flagged,  but  kept  such  a 
willing  shoulder  to  the  wheel  so  many  years,  was  not 
like  herself.  The  strain  of  all  her  middle  age  was 
telling  on  her  now.  And  the  “ boys,”  long  since  men, 
two  married,  one  in  Canada,  were  getting  less  able, 
between  growing  families  and  uncertain  business,  to 
give  their  small  aids  to  the  old  home,  and  so,  confessed 
poor  Mar\'  Dacie — permitting  herself  the  cxlraordinar)* 
luxury  of  five  minutes’  collapse— 

“It  seems  as  if  we  are  all  on  the  downhill  road 
together,  Sydney  dear ; and  sometimes  I’m  such  a 
goose  I get  miserable  over  it.” 

To  which  Sydney,  who  had  long  dreaded  this  state 
of  things,  could  only  return  the  comfort  of  caresses. 
The  outlook  was  gloomy,  she  knew,  so  uninviting  that 
she  must  have  been  glad  to  quit  its  contemplation,  for, 
after  some  minutes’  diligent  unpacking,  she  changed 
the  subject  by  asking,  most  irrelevantly,  if  Mr.  Drayton 
had  been  to  St.  Clair’s  while  she  was  away. 

It  was  not  often  Sydney  showed  such  lack  of  sym- 
pathy. Mary  Dacic  sighed  as  she  answered  “ No,”  and 
she  sighed  again  as  she  smoothed  her  ruffled  brown 
hair,  and  stroked  out  of  sight  a few  obtrusive  silver 
threads.  What  a foil  she  looked  to  that  girl  in  the 
sweet  bloom  of  her  twenty  years ! But  she  mustn’t 
grow  curmudgeonly.  Admirers!  Lovers!  These  must 
be  pleasant  pastures  for  young  minds  to  stray  along. 
She  wouldn’t  grudge  them  to  Sydney,  even — with  a 
sensation  as  of  a rising  sob  firmly  subdued— even  in 
the  shape  of— Mr.  Drayton,  or  Mr.  Rupert  Villiers. 

This  latter  gentleman,  though  debarred  from  prose- 
cuting his  plans  in  person  through  the  spring,  had  not 
allowed  himself  to  be  forgotten.  Early  in  the  year 
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each  note  to  his  Aunt  Helen  had  contained  some 
special  message  for  Sydney,  unfailingly  delivered. 
About  that  date  in  February  when  feathered  mono- 
gamists select  their  spouses  for  the  coming  spring,  a 
florist  of  Petersham  (a  stroke  to  please  the  major, 
that  !)  packed  oflf  a splendid  mass  of  sweet-scented 
lilies  of  the  valley,  and  the  address  “ Miss  Alwyn,  The 
Dale,  St.  Clair's,**  was  in  Mr.  Rupert’s  handwriting. 
Reviews  to  her  liking,  magazines  many,  found  their 
way  similarly  to  the  young  lady  at  Rournemouth, 
in  company  with  society  papers  for  her  mother  and 
sister.  And  now,  definite  desire  and  intention  of 
success  strengthened  by  the  propitious  Christmas  visit, 
Mr.  Villiers  felt  no  hesitation  in  assuring  his  anxious 
father  that,  spite  of  postponement,  everything  was 
going  on  as  right  as  a trivet,  and  the  paternal  purse 
would  probably  be  drawn  upon  for  wedding  garments 
shortly  after  Midsummer. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  season  was  gay,  and  likely  to  be 
his  last,  free  entirely  from  petticoat  control,  the  young 
man  took  licence  to  treat  his  good  resolutions  for  the 
future  pretty  freely. 

The  singer  who  had  once  enthralled  him  was  far 
away  now,  enchanting  dollars  by  thousands  from  the 
rich  citizens  of  another  continent,  but  her  pedestal  was 
not  long  vacant.  Small  pink  tickets  for  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  large  long  bills  for  suppers  connected 
with  the  same : companion  documents  to  Mr.  Tuf> 
tePs  original  one,  and  a run  of  late  hours  over  a 
green  table  much  best  left  alone ; these,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  legitimate  indulgences,  swelled  a 
debit  account  of  considerable  proportions  as  weeks 
went  by,  and  relied  for  their  settlement  mainly  on 
Sydney's  fortune.  Since,  “ Hang  it,  you  know,** 
thought  Mr.  Rupert,  “five  thousand,  or  four  perhaps, 
will  be  plenty  to  tie  up.  Shell  like  to  do  some- 
thing towards  starting  the  domestic  mill,  that'll  be 
only  fair.  The  rest  we’ll  leave  loose  as  a sort  of 
gener.il  fund.** 

And  over  the  manipulation  of  that  general  fund  Mr. 
Rupert’s  fingers  itched  prospectively,  after  a fashion 
that  boded  ill  for  its  long  existence,  while  for  his  first 
visit  to  the  Dale  in  May  he  began  to  look  impatiently 
as  for  a serious  crisis  in  his  fate.  Rut  this  crisis  was 
yet  to  be  put  od  by  doings  we  must  halt  to  explain. 

Amongst  the  elements  of  uneasiness  underlying 
Sydney  Alwyn’s  )*oung  life  was  one  extremely  common 
to  mankind — want  of  money.  Endowed  with  a quick 
c>e  for  other  people’s  needs,  a ready  hand  to  help  them, 
it  was  no  light  bond  to  feel  herself  always  scantily  pro- 
vided with  means  to  this  end,  and  in  nothing  was  the 
contrast  of  her  nature  to  her  mother's  and  sister’s 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  this  matter  of  s.  d. 

Mrs.  Alwyn  would  nail  down  the  charges  of  a laun- 
dress to  the  lowest  farthing,  and  travel  miles,  meta- 
phorically, to  save  a mite;  Leonora  invariably  had 
h^ilaches  on  offertory  Sundays  at  St.  Clair’s,  and,  as 
Phillips  would  grimly  say,  was  never  known  to  give 
away  so  much  as  her  cast-off  frilling,  and  neither  lady 
grudged  any  domestic  screwing  which  would  supply 
means  of  external  display ; while  Sydney’s  economics, 
contrariwise,  began  and  ended  with  herself.  All  she 


could  garner  up  went  in  channels  she  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  talking  about,  and  many  a rueful  hour  it  cost 
her  to  think  that  these  savings  were  so  provokingly 
small. 

Mrs.  Alwyn,  however,  took  good  care  that  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  her  income  should  be  wasted 
through  Sydney’s  proclivities,  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  girl  had  to  tax  her  native  ingenuity  to  make 
the  most  of  the  little  she  possessed. 

.She  was  making,  one  May  morning,  an  after-break- 
fast  inspection  of  last  winter’s  garments,  pondering 
over  what  could  be  spared  to  robe  the  convalescent 
Patty  Peggs,  and  two  or  three  junior  sisters,  lamenting 
secretly  that  she  must  not  venture  on  slicing  up  a 
suggestively  useful  serge,  for  fear  her  mother  might  not 
see  fit  to  replace  it  before  cold  weather  came  again, 
when  Phillips  entered,  and  explaining,  “The  bag  was 
late  this  morning,  miss.  Mistress  sent  this  up  here,” 
laid  a letter  on  the  table. 

Sydney’s  postal  communications  were  few,  and  a 
glance  at  the  old-fashioned  business  envelope  told  her 
from  whom  this  came — Jacob  Checne.  Glad  to  receive 
it  alone,  since  Mrs.  Alwyn  never  saw  the  clerkly  super- 
scription without  annoyed  comment,  she  opened  this 
missive  of  her  father’s  old  friend,  and  prepared  to  read 
it  undisturbed. 

But  the  first  sight  of  its  news  almost  took  away  her 
breath. 

She  always  wrote  to  him  simply  and  freely,  more 
freely  perhaps  than  she  could  ever  speak  to  any 
one  at  St  Clair’s,  and  in  her  last  letter  she  had 
dwelt  rather  dolefully  on  the  poor  famished  home  of 
her  choir  invalid,  wishing  she  could  have  given  the 
little  pale-cheeked  mortal  a taste  of  sea-breezes ; 
though,  as  she  had  ended,  wishes  were,  alas ! vain 
— the  surplus  of  her  allowance  would  go  such  a 
little  way. 

Now,  in  Jacob’s  letter,  came  this  remarkable  re- 
sponse 

“It  is  like  your  own  father’s  child,  Miss  Sydney,  to 
be  looking  after  the  poor  about  you.  He  was  as  free 
as  the  day  as  long  as  ever  he  w*as  able,  and  I will  m.ake 
bold  to  say  you  will  copy  him  when  you  take  your  own 
money.  Your  birthday  comes  next  month,  I know.  I 
remember  when  you  were  born  as  well  as  yesterday. 
I wish  I were  not  too  old  a man  to  travel  over  the 
country  and  bring  some  trifles  you,  and  you  only,  would 
value.  But  they  shall  get  to  you  somehow,  though 
1 may  never  live  to  shake  hands  again  with  my  dear 
master’s  daughter.  And  please  to  remember  on  June 
the  8lh  that  nobody  prays  more  fervently  for  prosperity 
to  your  six  thousand  pounds,  and  for  a long  life  for 
you  to  do  good  with  it,  than 

“ Your  very  true  and  dutiful  Friend, 

“Jacou  Cheene.” 

Six  thousand  pounds!  Her  six  thousand  pounds! 
Whatever  did  the  old  clerk  mean? 

Sydney  flushed  up  and  all  her  pulses  started  off  full 
gallop  at  the  thought  of  such  wealth  in  her  own  hands. 
Patty  Peggs  w’as  clothed  in  blue  serge  instantcr.  The 
damp,  ill-drained  domicile  which  the  entire  family  of 
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Peggs  inhabited  was  deserted  : they  were  transferred 
by  magic,  high  and  dry,  to  a six^roomed  house.  The 
rector  had  his  blanket  club  endowed,  so  he  hadn't  to 
go  begging  every  winter.  The  Dacies— oh! — with  a 


laid  by  now,  and  you  know  full  well,  ma’am,  how  we*ve 
bore  up  again  our  troubles  from  beginnin*  to  end.  w*e 
humbly  ask  a trifle  now  and — ” “ Sydney ! “ Mrs.  Al- 
wyn  broke  off,  her  face,  in  common  parlance,  as  black 


**TO  HIM  SHE  CONFIDED  THE  TROUBLE**  (/.  304). 


great  joyful  inspiration — if  it  were  true!  But  not  a 
moment  could  she  wait  without  hearing  if  this  extra* 
ordinary'  fortune  were  really  so  near  at  hand.  Letter 
held  tight,  away  she  went  through  her  mother’s  boudoir, 
where  she  heard  voices. 

The  inner  door  was  slightly  ajar,  rs.  Alwyn.  read- 
ing aloud  to  Leonora  something  the  post  had  brought, 
heard  nothing  of  the  light  approaching  step.  Sydney 
could  not  avoid  catching  the  last  sentence. 

“ We  mean  no  offence,  but  seein’  one  of  us  is  wholly 


as  a thunder-cloud — “ Why  did  you  not  knock  ? Never 
— never  should  you  enter  a room  in  that  manner  when 
people  are  reading  letters!  ” 

I beg  your  pardon,  mamma.  I didn’t  mean  to 
interrupt  you.  Is  yours  a troublesome  one?” 

“Ye— cs— no — oh,  no!  That  is, nothing  particular. 
Merely  a begging  letter.  Is  yours  more  important?** 
The  girl’s  bearing  was  so  wonderfully  bright,  for  a 
moment  Mrs.  AIw)'n  thought  Mr.  Villiers  had  proposed 
in  writing  and  was  certainly  to  be  accepted. 
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seems  so  to  me,  mamma.  But  if  you,  for  once, 
will  read  what  Mr.  Chccnc  says,  you  can  best  tell 
me  if  it  really  is/’  And  she  laid  the  open  epistle  down 
for  perusal. 

A suspicion  of  its  contents  came  over  Mrs.  Alwyn, 
but  she  read  it  slowly  through  without  a word,  her  face 
lowering  at  every  line.  Then  she  folded  and  almost 
dang  it  back  to  the  owner. 

“Your  true  and  dutiful  friend  is  a most  meddlesome 
old  man ! ” she  said  briefly. 

“Then  it  ts  true!”  cried  Sydney,  her  delight  in  the 
news  not  to  be  quenched  even  by  this  reception  of  it : 
“WTicre,  oh,  where  does  the  money  come  from,  mam- 
ma?” 

“From  me.  That  is,  if  you  will  kindly  have  patience 
and  listen  “ — ^for  Sydney  uttered  a bewildered  ejacula- 
non— “from  the  sum  secured  to  me  by  marriage  set- 
tlement You  would  have  heard  all  in  due  time  if  this 
ridiculous  interference  had  not  forestalled  the  proper 
explanation.  Mercifully,  your  father  put  away  a few 
thousands  for  any  family  he  might  have,  but  until  any 
child  or  children  came  of  age,  the  interest  was  mine 
exclusively.  1 explained  part  of  this  to  you  once 
before.  Now  when  your  birthday  arrives  next  month 
>*00  arc  at  liberty  to  assume  control  of  the  money,  six 
thousand  pounds.  I presume  you  will  expect  to  lay 
the  interest  out  yourself  instead  of  leaving  me  to 
do  sa” 

Sydney  looked  almost  aghast  at  the  prospect,  after 
her  very  meagre  allowance.  She  felt  such  a person  of 
property ! 

“Why,  however  much  will  it  be,  mamma?’*  she  all 
but  gasped. 

“Between  two  and  three  hundred,  du/** — as  Sydney 
barely  restrained  a delighted  note — **you  must  of 
course  pay  properly  for  your  share  of  this  home,  while 
you  stay  in  it.” 

“ But  that  will  leave  me  rich ! ” cried  Sydney,  “ if 
you  take  half,  or  even  more.  Oh,  mamma,”  venturing 
*0  let  a hand  drop  on  Mrs.  Alwyn’s  shoulder,  **  I can’t 
help  being  very  glad.  I hope  it  doesn’t  vex  you.” 

“Vex  me ! Oh,  dear  no,”  so  drawing  up  her  handsome 
figure  as  to  rid  herself  of  contact  with  that  warm,  eager 
young  touch  ; “ but  naturally  I don’t  exult  as  you  do. 
In  a certain  way,  remember,  your  gain  is  my  loss. 
Now,"  with  just  the  glimmer  of  a sneer,  **  of  course 
you  want  to  carry'  your  news  to  those  Dacies.  Be  sure 
and  say  it  was  merely  antedated  by  that  garrulous  old 
man.  And — Sydney,”  as  the  girl  turned  away,  chilled, 
subdued — somehow  she  and  her  mother  could  never 
either  rejoice  or  mourn  together — “as  you  pass  the 
post  office,  bring  me  half-a-crown’s  worth  of  stamps.” 
Thus  did  Mrs.  Alwyn  merge  these  wondrous  tidings 
in  the  current  of  the  commonplace,  effectually  damping 
her  daughter’s  pleasure  for  the  hour.  But  it  renewed 
Itself  before  long,  and  during  the  May  days  that  followed 
many  and  many  a superb  castle  did  Mis  Sydney  rear 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  those  six  thousands. 

It  was  while  the  full  glamour  of  this  brilliant  promise 
was  upon  her  that  Mr.  Villiers  came  down  again,  and 
felt  himself  fairly  checked  by  the  frank  innocence  with 
which  his  surprise  and  congratulations  were  claimed. 


“ I have  such  a piece  of  news  to  tell  you,”  said  Sydney, 
the  first  minute  she  was  with  him  alone.  “ Something 
I really  think  you  will  like  to  hear.  In  quite  a very 
small  way  i am  actually  a little  bit  of  an  heiress,  Mr. 
Villiers.  Value  six  thousand  pounds  1 ” 

Love  would  have  made  no  stumbling-block  of  that 
speech,  but  it  put  interest  into  a quandary.  Guiltily 
conscious  of  having  been  very  much  indeed  aware  of 
the  grand  fact  all  the  way  through,  Mr.  Rupert  expressed 
his  satisfaction  awkwardly  and  in  guarded  phrase 
(at  which  Sydney  was  sorry,  having  counted  on  his 
sharing  her  gratification  more  warmly  ; she  did  so 
want  some  one  to  be  very  glad  at  it),  and  the  great 
question  he  had  been  deternaining  to  ask  her  somehow 
stuck  in  his  throat 

Holding  conference  with  his  aunt  that  evening, 
“ Upon  my  honour,”  he  said,  with  a sheepishness  that 
was  about  the  most  creditable  trait  yet  recorded  of  him, 
“ when  a girl  has  just  told  you  she  is  worth  so  much,  a 
fellow  can’t  decently  make  a dash  at  it  all  in  a mo- 
ment It  would  have  been  better  now  if  I’d  spoken  at 
Christmas.  As  I didn’t,  I’ll  stake  my  luck  on  my  next 
coming.  I can  get  my  holiday  just  about  the  birth- 
day week.  Aunt  Helen,  and  bring  everything  to  the 
right  end  then." 

And  as  a man  cannot  be  forced  into  proposing 
against  his  will,  Mrs.  Alwyn  could  only  acquiesce. 

She  bestowed,  though,  anything  but  benedictions  on 
Mr.  Chccnc  for  his  share  in  this  further  procrastina- 
tion ! 


CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

GREAT  EXPKCTATIO.'^S. 

Verily,  during  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  any  one 
would  have  found  a difficulty  in  impressing  upon 
Sydney  Alwyn  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

On  the  contraiy,  it  seemed  the  root  whence  flowers 
of  delight  and  comfortable  fruits  innumerable  must 
surely  spring  forth.  At  any  rate,  her  share  of  this 
earthly  pelf  was  destined  to  a joyful  career,  and  as  if 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  starting  her  income  on  a 
happy  mission,  Sydney  actually  went  boldly  to  her 
mother  the  day  after  Rupert  Villiers  left,  and  begged 
the  loan  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  very 
first  of  those  mighty  quarterly  receipts  she  was  antici- 
pating. 

This  singular  request  arose  out  of  an  hour  at  the 
Gate  House  that  noon. 

There,  Mrs.  Dacie,  instead  of  being  as  usual  actually 
at  work  or  waiting  on  her  good  doctor  husband,  was 
reported  invisible  : actually  and  confessedly  not  well 
enough  to  be  down-stairs,  and  the  sunny  sitting-room 
looked  sadly  empty,  the  master  grievously  hipped  and 
lonely  without  her  cheery  presence. 

“She  was  not  really  ill.  Oh  dear,  no!”  Mary  said 
with  anxious  effort  to  believe  her  own  words,  “only 
tired : with  the  heat,  perhaps.”  And  Dr.  Dacie 
tapped  his  thermometer,  grumbling  over  the  glorious 
weather,  very  ready  and  desirous  to  persuade  himself 
that  ten  degrees  less  warmth  would  quite  restore  his 
good  wife,  deluding  himself  by  any  fiction,  rather  than 
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Confess  that  the  labour  of  making  both  ends  meet 
through  many  years  was  revenging  itself  now  on  mind 
and  body. 

But  Sydney  could  well  read  between  these  poorly  de- 
ceptive lines,  and  began  casting  about  how  her  new 
power  could  amend  the  situation. 

**  If  the  mother  had  taken  a holiday  in  the  spring/* 
fidgeted  the  doctor,  dense  as  men  so  often  are  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  family  purse,  **she  might  have  been 
set  up  for  the  summer/’  and  lo,  here  was  the  rich  young 
woman’s  opportunity. 

“ Why  shouldn’t  she  go  now,  Ur.  Dade  f ** 

**  1 want  her  to,  my  dear.  Her  sisters  in  Warwick- 
shire would  have  her  any  day,  but ” 

“But  mamma  couldn’t  go  so  far,”  broke  in  Mary 
hastily,  the  colour  mounting  over  the  lines  on  her  fair 
kind  face ; “ I don’t  mean  ” — as  her  father  began, 
“Pshaw!”  — “I  don’t  mean  that  she  is  too  ill — 
but ” 

And  Sydney  comprehended  those  “buts”  as  well  as 
possible.  The  doctor  had  not  got  all  hist  Christmas’s 
payments  in  yet,  few  though  they  were.  An  active 
young  man  from  Edinburgh  had  settled  at  Oakleigh 
and  was  diminishing  the  scanty  list  of  patients  every 
quarter.  There  was  no  hoard  laid  by  for  holidays, 
no  fund  to  furnish  change  for  the  house-mistress. 
“Why,”  thought  Sydney,  hiding  the  sparkle  of  her 
swift  design  behind  the  outspread  newspaper,  “it 
seems  ns  if  I were  made  rich  on  purpose  for  this ! ” 
And  not  an  hour  had  she  lost  in  securing  from  Mrs. 
Alwyn  that  advance  which  was  to  speed  Mrs,  Dacic 
on  her  health-seeking  journey. 

That  Mrs.  Alwyn  demurred  at  the  loan,  goes  without 
saying.  But  Sydney  in  the  strength  of  her  new  posi- 
tion was  irrepressible.  Between  entreaty  and  persua- 
sion, backed  by  usurious  offer,  she  carried  her  point. 

“ If  you  lend  me  the  money,  mamma,”  she  promised 
when  refusal  seemed  imminent,  “I’ll  give  you  that 
mirror  from  the  Hcdyngham  china  shop,  with  yellow 
roses  round  it,  for  interest.  Now!”  And  then,  pre- 
tending to  joke  at  the  bribe  she  had  every  intention  of 
accepting,  Mrs.  Alwyn  yielded.  Off  went  Sydney,  tri- 
umphant, to  Mar>*  Dacic,  and  the  upshot  of  a vcr>' 
April  inicn-icw  was  preparation  for  Mrs.  Dacic  to  have 
a whole  fortnight’s  rest  with  her  sisters  at  Chaddeley, 
and  the  arch  conspirator’s  only  regret  was  that  nothing 
could  induce  her  friends  to  use  more  than  half  the  sum 
she  brought  them. 

“ If  we  want  more  wc  will  ask  for  it/*  .Mary  promised  ; 
so  the  solitary  note  went  into  hiding  against  possible 
requirements,  and  Sydne)'  in  most  infectiously  high 
spirits  haunted  the  Gate  House  tiU  its  mistress,  with 
Mary  lo  drive  her  to  the  nearest  station,  was  fairly 
started  for  what  St,  Clair’s  folk  called  “(he  sheers.” 

“ Good  luck  for  all  of  us  go  with  you,  Moll,”  cried 
the  doctor  as  Punch  trotted  off. 

“And  belter  still  come  back!”  cried  Sydney  (how 
often  she  remembered  that  valediction  later  on !)  And 
then  she  hovereti  as  blithe  as  a bee  about  the  doctor, 
beguiling  him  into  t.ales  of  when  he  and  his  Moll  w'crc 
young,  and  what  a pretty  woman  she  was,  till  by-and- 
by  Mary  came  smiling  back,  reporting  her  mother 


gone  off  looking  better  already,  and  an  eloquent  clasp 
of  Sydney’s  fingers  sent  the  girl  away  so  brimful  of 
contentment,  she  could  almost  have  cried  for  gratitude 
over  her  golden  thousands. 

An  evil ! Nay,  that  was  dow'nright  slander.  Mone)‘ 
was  delicious.  Delicious!  If  this  poor  fraction  had 
sent  such  circles  of  relief  rippling  over  one  whole  house- 
hold, what  might  the  rest  do?  It  coloured  with  a rosy 
hue  even  the  dull  neutral  tints  of  her  home.  If  her 
mother  could  smile  over  a china-framed  mirror,  she 
should  often  have  cause  to  smile ! 

A great  joyful  perspective  that  “Open,  Sesame” of 
wondrous  coin  disclosed,  and  the  vanishing  point  was 
—Love!  Surely  she  could  now  so  much  for  so 
many,  and  ih.at  should  be  her  payment.  Such  a 
JubiicUf  stirred  within  her  as  she  passed  the  church,  as 
made  the  glitter  of  its  windows  seem  an  invitation 
opportune  and  not  to  be  refused.  A sacrilegious  little 
male  Peggs,  playing  surreptitious  leap  frog  among  the 
tombstones,  was  captured  and  set  to  work  at  the  back 
of  the  oigan  for  the  sum  of  twopence,  and  seated 
before  the  keys  Sydney  herself,  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
her  heart  in  her  voice,  sang  forth  her  gladness  in  a 
quaint  psalm  of  Bach’s  setting,  found  (incongruous 
enough  there)  among  her  father's  few  possessions. 

Again  and  again  the  happy  harmony  rang  out : “ Re- 
joice and  be  thankful!  Rejoice  and  be  thankful!* 
And  perhaps  in  all  the  centuries  that  the  wide-winged 
oak-carved  angels  had  looked  gravely  down  from  the 
limber  roof,  no  truer  votive  notes  had  risen  from  bclov 
than  these  of  Sydney  Alwyn’s  unselfish  exultation. 

“ Are  you  as  happy  as  you  sound  ? ” said  some  one 
close  by  as  she  ceased  singing,  and  she  discovered  the 
rector,  unseen,  had  been  her  audience. 

“Well,  I do  believe  I am,”  she  answered,  blinking 
the  tell-tale  moisture  from  her  long  Lishes  as  she 
closed  the  organ  and  released  the  curly-hcadcd  Peggs- 
“ You  don’t  think  me  utterly  childish  for  it,  do  you?"  | 

“ Nay/*  he  answered  very  kindly,  knowing,  though  , 
not  from  her,  something  of  the  Gate  House  doings  . 
“You  have  every  right  to  revel  in  the  present  and  I 

what  it  is  bringing  you.  Only,  take  an  old  man’s  ' 

counsel.  Don’t  set  your  heart  on  it  too  much.  Riches  1 
sometimes  make  themselves  wings  and  fly  away." 

“Ah,  but,”  she  answered,  “mine  shall  not.  I mean  , 
to  be  a penurious  old  lynx  and  never  exceed  my  in-  ^ 
come.” 

“Good!”  laughed  Mr.  Vaughan,  “long  may  this  I 
wisdom  last ! But,’*  lapsing  into  seriousness,  “ if  ever 
this  money  of  yours  eludes  your  vigilance,  if  it  mclis  » 
away,  let  the  record  of  its  use  leave  a pleasant  memor>* 
behind.  For,”  half  soliloquising,  bachelor  fashion,  “to  ^ 
have  done  your  best,  with  all  you  bad,  so  long  as  you 
were  able,  there’s  always  comfort  in  that.  Though,"  | 
as  Sydney’s  features  reflected  his  grave  mood,  “ I ought 
not  to  dose  my  pupil  with  truisms  to-day.  i had 
been  writing  to  that  friend  Drayton,  and  1 spoke  ^ ' 

and  fell  quoting  my  attempts  at  consolation.  Now  for 
something  checrfuFIcr.  Will  and  Ben  ” (the  bo)*s  bad 
got  their  scholarships  and  were  away  at  school)  “art 
doing  famously.  The  impudent  lads  send  word  they'd 
coach  you  when  they  come  home  in  July!” 
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“ So  they  shall,”  said  Sydney  gladly,  though  the 
dim  by-flitting  of  that  other  sorrow-tried  life  had 
made  her  nerves  vibrate  sadly  for  a minute,  “and 
they  shall  both  have  Genevas  with  backs  that  won’t 
bond  and  crystals  that  won’t  break,  for  their  pains. 
Tell  them  so,  please,” 

“ 1 shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  penurious  Miss 
Alwyn,”  returned  the  rector,  “for  fear  you  should 
change  your  mind.” 

“ 1 change  my  mind  I ” reproachfully.  “But,  Mr. 
Vaughan,”  stopping  short  in  the  church  porch,  “is — 
is — Mr.  Drayton  ever  coming  to  see  you  again  ? ” 

“ He  promised  he  would,  but  writes  that  this  pro- 
perty of  his  is  in  confusion.  He  may  turn  out  worth 
much  less  or  much  more  than  he  expected.  1 sup- 
pose he  is  busy  over  that” 

“ I wish  he  would  come,”  said  Sydney,  and  the 
rector  looked  puzzled. 

“ What,  even  now?*  he  asked. 

“ More  now  than  ever,**  said  Sydney,  and  then  went 
off,  leaving  her  old  friend  wondering  what  this  wish  for 
Richard  Drayton  betokened,  and  whether  it  sounded 
auspicious  for  that  dark-moustached  young  man  so 
often  at  the  Dale,  at  whom  his  “ even  now  ' had  pointed 
— a hint,  perhaps,  too  indefinite  to  evoke  response. 
But,  taking  licence  from  the  innuendoes  sowed  by 
Mrs.  Alwyn  as  part  of  her  tactics,  other  tongues  were 
more  outspoken,  and  speeches  at  first  bewildering, 
clearer  later  on,  greeted  Sydney  even  as  she  went  home 
that  day. 

“ Tm  wholly  fearful  we’ll  be  a losin’  of  ye  now, 
miss,”  said  old  Mrs.  Hills,  her  father's  last  attendant, 
to  whom,  in  passing,  she  mostly  stayed  and  spoke. 
“ Taint  likely  you’ll  be  long  here  now.” 

“ Why  not  ? ” asked  Sydney  unsuspiciously.  Some 
absurd  version  of  her  coming  fortune  must  have 
reached  the  old  dame,  she  supposed.  “ Why  should  I 
go  away  ? I don't  want  to.” 

“ Ay,  ay,”  chuckled  the  old  body,  “ that’s  on’y  like 
the  Udy  should  say,  but  there’s  them  that  won’t  fall  in 
with  it.  ‘A  thief’ — askin’  pardon  for  the  sayin’ — 
‘don't  leave  his  sack  behind,’ now  do  he?”  And 
then  Mrs.  Hills,  who  was  afflicted  with  asthma,  fell 
into  such  a fit  of  mirthful  choking  that  in  simplecharity 
her  visitor  nodded  good-bye  and  departed — only,  how- 
ever, to  encounter  equally  mysterious  words  before  she 
had  gone  fifty  yards  farther.  For  round  the  corner 
of  the  village  street  swept  Lady  Comyngham’s  low 
phaeton,  herself,  with  the  cockaded  groom  behind, 
driving  the  handsome  cream  cobs,  which,  much  against 
their  will,  were  reined  in  at  sight  of  Miss  Alwyn. 

“ I have  been  at  the  Dale.”  said  the  countess,  lean- 
ing forward  most  amiably,  “ and  was  so  sorry  to  miss 
seeing  you.  But  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  now. 
1 hope  this  event  will  bring  you  much  happiness.” 

It  was  curious,  thought  Sydney,  for  her  mother,  who 
all  too  evidently  grudged  this  division  of  income,  to 
speak  of  it  to  strangers,  but  so  she  must  have  done  ! 
And  taking  this  as  omen  of  pleasanter  feeling  between 
them,  the  girl  thanked  Lady  Comyngham  with  warmth, 
and  hoped  she  might  use  the  change  so  that  no  one 
would  have  to  repent  it 


“ Very,  very  becomingly  said,”  approved  the  coun- 
tess, giving  Sydney’s  shoulders  a coax  with  her  whip. 
“ 1 trust  you’ll  prosper,  I’m  sure,  though  these  matters 
arc  dreadful  lotteries,  as  I’ve  told  my  girls.” 

“ When  the  carl  came  into  his  fortune,  1 suppose," 
thought  Sydney,  answering  with  such  an  air  of  un- 
shakable security,  “1  hope  there  s not  much  of  the 
lottery  in  my  case  ! ” that  the  countess,  for  ail  her 
flfty  years’  ups  and  downs,  would  not  dishearten  her 
with  any  more  wisdom  of  experience. 

“ Oh,  well,  well,”  she  said  (“  Stand  still.  Spitfire  !”) 
“ I presume  this  has  been  looked  forward  to  so  long 
by  all  parties  that  you  feel  safe  of  each  other  and  sure 
of  everything  going  right.  Make  my  felicitations  to — 
oh,”  as  the  cobs  took  violent  umbrage  at  an  approach- 
ing wheelbarrow,  “these  creatures  won’t  let  a woman 
speak!  Good-bye,  Miss  Alwyn,”  as  the  pair  curvetted 
off,  “Come  to  Oakleigh  some  Saturday — both  of 
you.” 

“ Leonora  too,”  mused  Sydney,  and  fell  wondering 
whether  success  would  attend  that  lofty  scheme  of  her 
mother’s,  which  by  now  she  understood,  though  no 
confidence  on  the  subject  was  extended  to  her. 

On  that  point  Mrs.  Alwjm’s  hopes  were  now  in  the 
zenith  of  hopefulness,  for  Mr.  Duvesne  h,id  been 
among  the  first  callers  after  their  return.  Ostensibly 
he  came  to  thank  her  for  certain  weekly  doles  supplied 
from  the  Dale  to  an  old  couple  in  his  parish — Mrs. 
Alwyn’s  smallest  light  never  wasted  a ray  for  want  of 
being  set  on  a candlestick — but  the  delighted  mother 
marked  how  he  reported  progress  of  his  Rectory,  and 
lamented  (0  Leonora  that  it  was  not  half  what  he  wished 
“for a lady.”  Would  she  look  it  through  some  day, 
with  Mrs.  Alwyn  and  her  sister  ? Would  she  tell  him 
how  it  could  be  improved  ? “ Of  course,”  gazing 

about  the  handsome  Dale  draw'ing  room,  “ it  was 
nothing  like  this.  The  old  building  and  .Miss  Villicrs’ 
perfect  taste" — Mrs.  Alwyn  credited  I.conora  with 
every’  suitable  shape  and  shade  on  the  premises — 
“ had  made  this  unmalchablc.  Honestly,  the  Dale 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  Oakleigh  estate,  but  he  sup- 
posed the  absent  owner  would  say  * no*  to  that.” 
Hereupon  his  hostess  bad  returned  that  she  in 
propria  persona  was  proprietor  of  the  Dale  now  ; she 
bad  completed  the  purchase  of  her  brother.  And  she 
hoped  never  to  part  from  it  except  to  her  elder 
daughter.  So,  unluckily,  the  place  must  be  burdened 
with  her  I.eonora. 

“ And  a great  improvement  the  burden  will  be,” 
said  Mr.  Duvesne  gallantly.  “ F’ray  don’t  imagine  I 
had  any  intention  of  robbing  these  parts  when  1 made 
my  selfish  suggestion  just  now.” 

With  which  the  young  clericus  had  glided  from  the 
topic  Mrs.  Alwyn  fondly  hoped  he  was  approaching, 
into  information  of  a recent  domestic  event  interesting,, 
of  course,  to  intimates  only.  His  sister,  Lady  Avena 
Massey,  was  the  happy  mother  of  a little  son,  suc- 
cessor to  four  sisters,  the  first  grandson  of  the  family, 
a young  man  who  had  caused  as  much  stir  At  Oakleigh 
Place  as  in  his  native  Staffordshire  home. 

“ My  mother,"  said  the  Honourable  Edward,  laugh- 
ing. “ has  been  fussing  over  silver  nuigs,  and  the  girls 
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have  been  stitching  at  some  white  garment  long 
enough  fora  grown-up  ghost,  and  the  people  at  Barnes 
have  been  sending  up  gifts  most  glaringly  useless  to  a 
fortnight-old  baby ” 

“ And  why,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Alwyn  to  Leonora,  as 
soon  as  their  informer  was  gone,  **  why  should  not  I 
send  something  that  v/ill  be  useful  ? At  such  a time 
it  must  be  accepted  as  a compliment.  A son  is  all 
very  well.  Even  a small  squire  like  Mr.  Massey  wishes 
for  one,  I suppose.  But  they  will  have  to  save  money 
for  him  to  spend  by-and-by,  and  thcyMl  value  money’s 
worth  now  all  the  more.” 

The  consequence  of  which  happy  inspiration  was  the 
packing  off  to  Barnes  of  the  deep-poinied  breadth  of 
costly  guipure  that  long  ago  had  raised  many  a grand 
dame’s  envy  when  displayed  upon  some  velvet-fronted 
dinner  dress,  and  with  it  went  a cleverly  worded  note, 
making  the  offering  to  the  “ new,  most  precious  boy,”  in 
terms  that  quite  affected  that  unconscious  little  person’s 
mother,  drawing  from  her  a tremulously  pencilled  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  gorgeous  christening  robe. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  little  manoeuvre  was 
precisely  what  Mrs.  Alwyn  had  calculated  on.  The 
countess  had  called  and  been  most  affable.  Then  had 
Mrs.  Alwyn  let  fail  those  somewhat  premature  words 
concerning  her  younger  child  which  she  intended  to 
turn  to  more  accounts  than  one.  Ten  days  afterwards 
a luncheon  had  followed  at  Oakleigh  Place.  Quite  a 
family  affair.  No  other  strangers  than  Leonora  and  her 
mother,  Sydney  (for  once  to  Mrs.  Alwyn’s  complete 
approval)  being  tied  to  an  engagement  in  the  parish  ; 
and  Lady  Comyngham  had  commented  on  Leonora’s 
pink  and  white  colouring,  “ apple  blossom,”  she  called 
it,  adding  it  was  the  very  complexion  gentlemen 
admired.  Her  son  Edward  had  spoken  of  it-  He 
fancied  he  had  particular  reason  to  think  it  beautiful. 
Some  day  Mrs.  Alwyn  would  see  if  he  was  right ! ** 

In  expectation  of  that  day  Mrs.  Alw)m  had  to 
wait,  hiding  intense  excitement  under  outward  calm. 
But  she  drove  her  pair  of  plans  along  the  daily  course 
with  the  skill  of  a cool  head  and  a firm  hand.  It  was 
desirable — best — kindest — that  Sydney  should  be  de- 
tached from  the  Dale.  This  she  never  lost  sight  of  for 
a moment.  And  the  sooner  the  belter.  Then,  if  this 
other  business  lagged  she  could  invoke  the  aid  of  little 
diplomatic  shifts,  shadows  of  shams  that  the  younger 
dai>ghicr’s  honest-eyed  presence  made  difficult.  There- 
fore, though  the  girl  in  her  new-born  elation  was  diffi- 
cult to  depress,  Mrs.  Alwyn  took  pains  to  make  her 
feel  that  she  considered  the  partition  of  property  a fresh 
partition  of  interests,  pleasures,  affections,  and  let  her 
distinctly  foresee  the  Sydney  of  the  future  would  be 
more  isolated  in  her  home  than  the  Sydney  of  the  past. 

So  counter  ran  all  this  to  the  semi-heiress’s  deepest 
desires — she  who  had  so  yearned  for  love  that  she  even 
wanted  to  buy  it !— that  there  is  small  wonder  if  it 
drove  her  straight  on  to  the  result  intended,  and  if 
when  Mr.  Rupert  Villiers  came  down  armed — for  this 
was  to  be  his  grand  attack ! — with  the  very  rose  she 
had  been  longing  for,  and  the  very  most  attractive 
manner  he  could  don,  she  received  him  as  readily  as 
thirsty  leaves  a shower! 


And  well  the  young  man  played  the  last  round  in 
his  band.  Marriage,  or  some  means  of  clearing  up 
with  his  creditors,  was  imperative.  That  remembrance 
filled  him  with  keenly  nervous  cnerg>'.  By  now  those 
often-repeated  insinuations  were  unfolding  their  mean- 
ing to  Sydney. 

What  did  they  mean  to  her?  Was  she  glad,  or 
sorry?  As  yet  she  could  tell  nothing.  She  was 
dazrled  : bewildered.  But  the  new  mood  touched  her 
with  such  peculiar  grace  that  Mr,  Villiers’  pre-arranged 
attentions  came  very  easy  to  him,  and  made  the 
moment  that  should  end  this  Act  the  First  seem  very 
alluring. 

Beyond  his  second  day  with  them  the  moment 
surely  would  not  have  been  delayed,  delightful  as  was 
the  dallying  on  the  verge  of  confident  conquest ; but 
once  again  accident  played  him  an  unkind  trick. 

A line  from  the  Gate  House  called  Sydney  there, 
and  sent  her  back  in  distress. 

Mr.  Villiers  was  on  the  lawn,  watching  for  her,  she 
fell,  as  she  returned,  and  to  him  she  confided  the 
trouble. 

**  Mrs.  Dacie  went  out  for  a holiday  that  was  to  do 
her  so  much  good  ; now  she  is  ill  and  longing  to  get 
home.  But  her  sisters  write  that  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  travel  alone,  and  ask  if  Mary  can  go  for  her. 
But  of  course  she  cannot,  for  Dr.  Dacie  is  just  helpless 
without  her.  Oh,  Mr.  Villiers,  I am  so  fond  of  Mrs. 
Dade  and  so  sorry  about  it  all ! And  1 do  so  want 
to  ask  mamma  to  let  me  go  for  her,  but — 1 dare  not  I ” 
And  the  beautiful  eyes  looking  up  under  their  black 
fringe  said,  “Ask  for  me!” — a petition  that  Mr.  Vil- 
liers, seeing  in  it  occasion  out  of  which  he  could  make 
capital,  answered  promptly — 

“Let  me  be  your  envoy  to  my  aunt  and  make  it 
smooth  with  her.  I’ll  soon  get  her  to  say  * yes.*  ** 

And  this,  by  what  seemed  legerdemain  to  Sydney,  he 
actually  achieved,  and  noon  saw  her  off  on  the  hasty 
Samaritan  journey. 

Mr.  Villiers  drove  her  to  Hedyngham ; Hills 
tabooing  all  but  commonplace  talk.  But  when  Sydney 
was  ensconced  in  the  stuffy  luxury  of  a first-class,  her 
charioteer  leaned  on  the  window,  reminding  her — 
“You  will  be  sure  and  return  for  Friday  ?” 

“ Before  then,  most  likely,**  blushing  at  his  anxious 
expression. 

“For  I’ve  something  most  particular  I want  to  give 
you  then.” 

“ I shall  be  home.” 

“And  I shall  want  to  ask  you  something,  too ! ** 
“Yes?”  nervous,  and  deeply  crimsoning  again. 

“Do  you  think  I deserve  anything  for  helping  to 
send  you  away  when  I — wanted  you  at  the  Dale?** 
“You  dcscr\'c  a great  deal  for  getting  me  leave  to  go 
to  poor  Mrs.  Dacie.” 

“ A great  deal  ? Then  you  are  grateful  to  me  ? ” 
The  train  was  moving  off,  but  he  paced  by  it,  looking 
under  the  brim  of  her  brown  hat  at  her  downcast  eyes. 
“ Grateful  ? Yes,  very." 

“ Then,  Sydney,  when  you  come  back  I shall  ask  for 
my  reward ! ” 
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‘‘WILL  IT  RAIN  TO-MORROW?" 


« T RECKON 
we’U  have  to 
Slop  hay- 
carting  to-mor- 
row," said  a 
labourer  to  me, 
one  splendid 
cloudless  July 
day. 

•‘Why?” 
“'Cause  I 
heerd  one  o’ 
them  old  wood- 
peckers hallerin* 
fit  to  bust  hissclf 
while  I was  a get- 
tin*  my  dinner.” 
Next  morning 
the  daily  paper 
spoke  of  settled 
fine  weather,  but 
the  rustic  was 
right — it  rained 
heavily.  Here  was  a man  utterly  uneducated,  who, 
without  reference  to  any  scientiBc  instrument,  could 
forecast  the  morrow's  weather  with  accuracy,  when 
the  Meteorological  Office,  with  all  its  appliances,  was 
at  fault.  '•  Hinery  " was  only  a specimen  of  hundreds 
of  hb  fellows  who  can  predict  to-morrow's  (and  often 
longer)  weather  with  unerring  accuracy,  merely  from 
notiong  common  details  of  natural  phenomena  open 
to  every  one.  The  newspaper  forecasts  are  generally 
correct  as  applying  to  large  areas,  several  hundred  miles 
square  ; but,  as  a rule,  at  fault  with  respect  to  locali- 
ties. Take,  for  instance,  to-day’s  newspaper  forecast, 
“N.W.  winds,  moderate  or  fresh.”  “ Fair  as  a whole.” 
The  direction  of  the  wind  is  correct,  but  it  is  now,  and 
lias  been  sin<^  midnight,  raining  heav’ily  and  con- 
tioaously.  Any  observant  countryman  could  have 
foretold  by  three  o*clock  yesterday  there  was  not  the 
faintest  prospect  of  “fair”  weather.  To  ninety-nine 
in  every  hundred  the  barometer  is  of  but  little  value. 
Its  proper  use  requires  long  and  careful  training-- 
merely  noting  the  fall  and  rise  being  comparatively 
vaiuelcs*.  But,  with  a little  practice,  any  one  living 
inland  can,  from  the  following  signs,  correctly  prog- 
nosticate for  his  own  neighbourhood. 

The  man  who  is  out  of  doors  at  sunrise  can  form  a 
pretty  accurate  opinion  of  what  the  day  will  be.  If 
jost  before  sunrise  the  sky— especially  in  the  west — is* 
suffused  with  red,  rain  generally  follows  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  In  winter,  often  snow.  If,  however,  it  l>e 
frosty  weather,  the  downfall  is  sometimes  delayed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sky  be  a dull  grey,  and  the 
sun  rises  clear,  gradually  dispersing  the  vapours,  it 
will  be  fine.  If  he  retires  behind  the  clouds,  and 
there  are  reddish  streaks  about,  it  will  rain.  Should 
the  sun,  later  in  the  day,  shine  through  a grey  watery 
haic,  it  will  probably  be  a rainy  night. 


The  sunset  is  very  unreliable.  Often  a beautiful 
sunset  will  be  followed  by  a bad  day.  After  a rainy 
day,  suddenly  at  sunset,  in  the  far  west,  will  appear  a 
magnificent  streak  of  crimson  (not  copper-colour) 
— this  generally  foretells  a fine  day.  A tinted  halo 
round  the  sun  at  setting  occurs  in  long.cominued 
rainy  weather.  A halo  round  the  moon,  especially  if 
some  distance  from  it,  is  a sure  indication  of  downfall 
at  hand. 

Rainbows  are  unreliable,  except  they  occur  in  the 
morning,  when  rain  may  be  expected.  Sun-dogs, 
and  fragments  of  prismatic  colours  during  the  day, 
show  continued  unsettled  weather.  A dazzling  metallic 
lustre  on  foliage,  during  a cloudless  day  in  summer, 
precedes  a change. 

Huge  piled-up  masses  of  white  cloud  in  a blue  sky, 
during  winter,  indicate  snow  or  hail.  If  small,  dark 
clouds  float  below  the  upper  ones,  nmving  faster  than 
they,  rain  will  follow,  as  it  will  if,  in  the  morning,  low- 
hanging,  pale  brown,  smoke-Iike  clouds  are  floating 
about.  Ked-tinged  clouds,  high  up,  at  evening,  are 
followed  by  wind,  occasionally  by  rain. 

Mists  at  evening  over  low-lying  ground,  or  near  a 
river,  precede  fine  and  warm  days.  If  a mist  in  the 
morning  clears  off  as  the  sun  gets  higher,  it  will  be 
fine  ; but  if  it  settles  down  again  after  lifting  a little, 
rain  is  at  hand.  No  dew  in  the  morning  is  mostly 
followed  by  rain  ; and  a heavy  dew  in  the  evening  by 
a fine  day.  Rain  follows  two  or  three  consecutive 
hoar  frosts.  A shower  of  hail  in  the  daytime  is  usually 
followed  by  frost  at  night.  If,  after  rain,  drops  of 
water  still  hang  on  the  branches  and  twigs,  and  to 
window-frames,  the  rain  will  return  ; but  if  they  fall, 
and  the  woodwork  dries,  fine  weather  is  at  hand. 

Stones  turn  damp  before  wet ; at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  fact  of  their  doing  so  does 
not  invariably  indicate  rain,  for  they  will  do  so  occa- 
sionally before  heat. 

Smoke  descending  heavily  to  the  ground  is  a sign 
of  very  doubtful  weather. 

Objects  at  great  distances,  which  are  generally 
indistinctly  seen,  or  even  not  seen  at  all,  sometimes 
loom  out  clear  and  distinct.  When  this  happens, 
bad  weather  or  change  of  wind  ensues.  A well-known 
instance  of  this  is  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  seen  from 
Southsca.  If  the  opposite  shore  is  clearly  seen,  there 
is  rain  about.  If,  at  night,  after  being  blown  out  and 
exposed  to  the  outer  air,  the  wick  of  a candle  con- 
tinues to  smoulder  a long  time,  the  next  day  will  be 
fine.  Green  • coloured  sky  betokens  unsettled  bad 
weather,  often  long  continued. 

If,  on  a fine  day,  the  dust  suddenly  rises  in  a re- 
volving. spiral  column,  rain  is  near. 

The  howling  of  the  wind  indicates,  in  most  houses, 
but  not  invariably,  that  downfall  is  near.  In  some 
houses,  owing  to  their  construction,  the  wind  always 
moans.  Wherever  the  wind  is  at  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox  (March  21,  and  thereabouts),  that  will  be 
the  prevailing  throughout  the  next  three  months. 
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How  Kid  Gloves  are  Made. 


}f  the  stars  appear  unusually  numerous,  and  the 
“ milky  way  ” very  clearly  defined,  with  the  surround, 
ing  sky  dark,  or  if  there  be  a misty  appearance  over 
the  stars,  rum  is  coming ; while  if  there  be  but  few 
stars,  and  those  very  bright  and  sparkling,  in  a pale 
steely  sky,  it  will  be  fine. 

Swine,  before  rain,  are  unusually  noisy  and  restless. 
Swallows  in  hue  weather  will  dy  high,  and  at  the 
approach  of  rain,  close  to  the  ground ; but  the  latter 
docs  not  apply  if  the  day  is  cold,  in  which  case  they 
hawk  very  low. 

Common  sparrows  washing  vigorously  in  a puddle 
on  the  road,  or  at  the  edge  of  running  water,  is  a sure 
sign  of  rain.  A baker,  who  kept  a parrot  in  the  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  bake>odices,  noticed  that  a few 
hours  before  rain  the  bird  took  an  imaginary  bath, 
duitcring,  as  if  splashing  water,  and  preening  her 
feaihere. 

The  woodpecker  before  rain  becomes  uneasy,  utter- 
ing its  cry,  **Yoo,  yoo — yoo,  yoo,  yoo,”  although  at 
other  times  the  most  silent  of  birds.  Rain  generally 
follows  within  the  twenty-four  hmirs,  often  very  soon. 
This  may  be  accepted  as  an  infallible  sign.  On  no 
occasion,  except  in  the  dr>'  summer  of  1884,  did  1 ever 
hear  the  woodpecker  call  without  downfall  follow- 
ing. Then  one  called  on  two  separate  occasions,  and 
no  rain  followed,  although  in  a few  hours  threaten- 
ing clouds  rose  from  the  west,  but  dispersed  without 
rain  ; still  in  that  year  heavy  rains  fell  in  one  parish, 
while  the  adjoining  one  was  left  dry,  so  that  after  all 
there  may  have  been  rain  within  a very  short  distance. 
If  domestic  fowls  keep  out  feeding  in  rain,  it  will  con- 


tinue ; but  if  they  run  under  shelter  directly  it  comes 
on,  there  will  probably  be  only  a shower.  Kooks, 
before  stormy  weather  or  gales,  tumble  and  pilch  in 
the  air,  and  if  they  croak  as  they  Hy,  Kerk,  ke-rack, 
kerk,”  instead  of  their  usually  long-draw  n **  Karr-r,* 
stormy  weather  is  coming. 

If  Hocks  of  Heldfarc  and  redwing  suddenly  appear 
on  the  ploughed  land,  sharp,  hard  weather  follows. 
Robins  singing  at  night  on  the  topmost  branches  of 
trees,  or  on  the  tops  of  tall  buildings,  is  a pretty  sure 
sign  of  a Hne  day  on  the  morrow.  If  they  keep  low, 
the  contrary*  may  be  expected. 

Before  rain  or  thunder,  flics  arc  unusually  trouble- 
some in  stinging.  Sometimes  on  a summer  day,  with- 
out warning,  all  the  cock-pheasants  in  a wood  will 
start  crowing — very  often  because  ///<y  hear  thunder 
too  far  distant  to  be  ^reeptibie  to  the  bystander. 

Should  moles,  after  dry  weather,  commence  throw- 
ing  up  their  mounds  and  working  briskly,  rain  will 
follow.  In  a frost,  this  foretells  a tliaw*. 

Gnats  flying  in  columns  in  the  setting  sun  portends 
a 6ne  morrow  ; but  sometimes  the  winter  gnat  will  do 
so  if  the  rain  only  ceases  for  an  hour  or  two. 

The  opening  of  the  pimpernel  has  been  given  as  a 
sign  of  a fine  day,  and  its  keeping  closed  the  re\*erse. 
No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it  .Sunshine  causes  it 
to  open,  while  in  cloudy  weather  it  keeps  closed,  even 
it  it  be  dry. 

IWsides  the  foregoing,  there  arc  numerous  weather 
signs  ; but  among  those  mentioned  will  always  be 
found  one  or  more  by  which  a coming  change  can  be 
predicted. 


HOW  KID  GLOVES  ARE  MADE 


what  period  ol  the  world’s  history  people 
began  to  clothe  their  hands  in  gloves, 
is  a question  difflcult  to  answer  ; but 
probably  the  earliest  mention  of  such 
articles  of  attire  is  that  in  Genesis,  where 
the  mother  of  Jacob  covered  the  boy’s 
hands  with  the  hairy  skin  of  the  goat  in 
order  that  he  might  deceive  his  father. 
At  a later  date  Homer  sings  about  them,  and  mention 
of  them  often  occurs  in  Shakspeare.  Gloves  have 
been  made,  and  indeed  are  now  made,  of  many 
materials  to  suit  the  caprices  of  fashion  ; but  kid 
gloves  have  for  many  years  been  most  in  favour, 
and — at  least  for  some  lime  to  come — are  not  likely 
to  be  superseded. 

The  manufactories  of  these  articles  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  France,  being  located  at  Paris,  Grenoble, 
.and  Chaumont.  Kid  gloves  are  made,  to  a smaller 
extent,  in  England  and  Germany,  but  those  of  best 


quality  are  usually  manufactured  in  France.  How 
manifold  are  the  operations  which  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  kid  covering  of  the  band,  few  people 
have  any  idea.  In  all  there  are  219  separate  pro- 
cesses before  the  raw  skin  is  converted  into  the  kid 
glove. 

The  flrst  thing  to  do  is,  of  course,  to  remove  the 
hmr  from  the  raw  skins,  and  for  this  purpose  lime 
is  used,  they  being  immersed  from  a fortnight  to 
three  weeks  in  pits  containing  water  and  lime.  The 
skins  are  constantly  turned  and  shifted  about  by 
workmen  armed  with  long  iron  tongs,  and  when 
taken  out  it  is  found  that  the  lime  has  loosened  the 
cuticle  of  the  skin,  thus  rendering  the  removal  of  the 
hair  a more  easy  matter.  From  the  lime-pits  the 
skins  are  taken  to  the  unhairing  room,  where  they 
are  stretched  on  a sort  of  wooden  block,  and  are 
scraped  with  a blunt  two-handled  knife.  Ttiis  re- 
moves the  hair.  Tlicy  arc  now  taken  in  hand  by 
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SOKTKNIMG  THE  SKINS. 


the  “ flcshcr,**  who  cuts  off  the  tail,  the  head- 
piece, and  such  portions  of  adipose  matter  as 
may  stiU  adhere  to  the  skin.  This  waste  is 
useful  for  the  manufacture  of  glue  and  gelatine, 
the  hair  removed  by  the  former  process  being 
used  for  mortar  and  for  felt-making. 

The  skins  now  pass  on  to  the  “ scudder,"  who 
removes  any  hair  that  may  have  hitherto  escaped 
the  knives  of  the  previous  operators.  They 
are  next  left  to  soak  in  clear  water,  to  remove 
all  traces  of  the  lime,  and  from  thence  they 
undergo  a process  of  artihci.^l  fermentation, 
called  by  the  French  “/m/jc  in  conjU” — that  is 
to  say,  they  are  placed  in  a mixture  of  warm 
water  and  bran,  which  not  only  removes  any 
fleshy  impurity  from  the  skins,  but  also  renders 
them  soft  and  supple.  Kid  skins  are  not  tanned 
like  ordinary  leather,  such  as  is  used  for  mak- 
ing boots  or  harness,  by  means  of  oak-bark, 
but  are  immersed  in  a large  revolving  **  dnint,” 
which  contains  a mixture  composed  of  yolk  of 
eggs,  wheaten  flour,  alum,  and  salt ; and  so 
enormous  is  the  consumption  of  the  former  in- 
gredients that  at  one  factory  in  Chaumont  no 
fewer  than  4/xx>  eggs  arc  needed  every  day. 
The  skins  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  costly 
paste  for  rather  more  than  an  hour,  the  drum 
being  kept  revolving  by  means  of  machinery. 

They  are  next  taken  out,  and  removed  to  the 
cellars  for  the  night,  and  from  thence  are  con- 
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\eyed  on  the  following  day  to  the  drying  room, 
where  they  are  subjected  to  a temperature  vary* 
ing  from  140  to  160  degrees.  *i'he  attendants 
in  this  room  are  clad  in  a garb  similar  to  that 
of  the  peasantry  of  India,  so  intense  is  the 
heat  ; but  they  manage,  nevertheless,  to  enjoy 
good  health,  and  sometimes  even  to  increase  in 
weight  Each  skin  is  hung  separately  on  hooks, 
and  thus  they  dry  very  quickly.  This  process 
leaves  them  somewhat  hard,  and  they  are  next 
**  seasoned  ” or  **  sammied  with  cold  water,  and 
then  stretched  backwards  and  forwards  over  an 
upright  knife,  shaped  like  a half-moon.  After 
being  welted  again,  they  are  “ shaved,”  a process 
requiring  great  dexterity.  This  is  accomplis'icd 
by  means  of  specially-constructed  knives,  which 
remove  the  under-flesh.  The  skins  are  now 
coated  with  a composition  of  flour,  oil,  and  yolk 
of  egg,  which  makes  them  soft  and  pliable.  They 
are  then  conveyed  to  the  dye-house,  being  by 
this  time  ready  for  the  prcliminar)'  operations 
of  dyeing. 

Before  being  d>*ed  the  skins  are  trodden  under 
foot  for  several  hours  in  water.  This  process 
throws  out  of  them  anything  which  would  be 
opposed  to  the  action  of  the  dye.  Having  been 
rinsed,  the  skins  arc  now  moistened  with  more 
yolk  of  eggs,  and  are  allowed  to  rest  a day 
before  they  are  dyed  by  the  workmen,  who, 
taking  a brush  dipped  in  ammonia,  spread  it 
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over  the  skin,  and  then  apply  several  coatings  of  the 
dye.  For  skins  that  are  dyed  on  both  sides,  of  course, 
another  process  is  employed.  The  workmen  place  the 
skins  in  a large  vat,  and  while  treading  them  down 
pour  in  the  colouring  liquid.  Those  that  arc  in- 
tended for  black  gloves  show,  after  their  6rst  dip 
in  the  dye,  a bluish  tinge,  but  this  is  worked  off 
until  the  skins  present  a brilliant  and  perfect  black. 
This  process  is  called  “lustring,”  and  is  done  by 
passing  a sponge  over  the  skins,  which  have  been 


out  unsewn.  The  gloves,  with  the  thumbs  duly 
htted  and  put  together,  are  placed  in  a press,  after 
which  they  are  sent  to  be  punched  by  means  of 
machinery.  The  cuttings  left  by  the  punching 
machine  are  picked  up  with  scissors  by  girls  who 
are  called  raffileuses^  while  those  who  are  em- 
ployed making  the  /ourchetUs^  or  side-pieces  for  the 
fingers,  which  are  also  cut  out  by  the  punch,  are 
called  fourchettiir€s.  It  is  of  course  necessary 
that  the  fourckttUs  should  match  exactly  with  the 
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dipped  in  a mixture  of  oil  and  soap.  They  are  then 
stretched  over  rolls  of  Hanncl  until  quite  dr>'. 

The  skins,  having  been  dried  and  dyed,  arc  now 
subjected  to  a process  known  as  “grounding,”  the 
object  of  which  is  to  remove  all  roughness,  and 
render  them  thinner  and  more  supple.  They  are 
next  sorted  according  to  their  quality  and  size,  and 
are  passed  on  to  the  cutters,  who  cut  them  into  the 
several  detached  parts  of  gloves.  This  operation 
may  seem  to  the  unskilled  very  easy,  but  it  requires 
great  judgment,  for  the  workman  has  to  allow  for 
the  natural  “ stretch  ” of  the  skin.  The  finished  skins 
having  been  selected  and  mapped  out  by  the  sorters, 
and  pieced  out  by  the  cutters,  are  put  over  a frame 
looking  like  a deformed  glove.  These  frames  are 
so  made  that  they  represent  the  whole  glove  laid 


other  parts,  and  for  this  purpose  “ sorters  ” are 
employed  to  choose  them.  The  edges  of  the  gloves 
arc  refolded  by  machinery,  and  are  then  ready  for 
sewing.  In  France  the  work  of  stitching  is  done 
chiefly  by  hand,  although  there  are  some  very  in- 
genious machines  invented  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion. One  firm  alone  employs  no  fewer  than  4,500 
women  and  girls  for  this  branch. 

The  fastenings  arc  now  attached  by  means  of 
rivets,  which  are  hammered  on  by  girls  called 
riveuus.  The  glove  has  now  been  sewn,  and 
furnished  with  buttons.  It  only  remains  to  straighten 
it  by  placing  it  on  a glove-stick.  They  are  then 
arranged  in  dozens,  and  being  enveloped  in  paper 
bands,  are  packed  in  card  boxes  ready  to  be  de- 
spatched from  the  factory. 
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“^NE  moment, 

U ifj 


f you  please,” 
A move- 
ment of  Mr.  Pres- 
ton’s hand  de- 
tained his  elderly 
cashier  as  he 
turned  to  leave 
the  inner  office. 

“I  suppose 
young  Chester’s 
marriage  takes 
place  to-morrow. 
Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  connection  that 
he  is  forming?” 

“ Only  good,  sir.  The  bride. 
Miss  Glyn,  is  a daughter  of  my  oldest  friends.  A 
truer-hearted  girl  than  Rotha  never  lived  ; and  the 
praise,  or  blame,  of  Chester’s  introduction  to  her  rests 
with  me.** 

“That  should  indicate,”  said  Mr.  Preston,  smiling, 
“that  you  estimate  his  character  highly.” 

“ I have  every  reason  for  doing  so.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Gascoygne.  Kindly  tell  Chester 
that  1 wish  to  see  him.” 

Rodney  Chester,  being  junior  cashier  to  Messrs, 
Finch  and  Preston,  bankers,  seldom  entered  their 
private  office.  Therefore  it  was  with  quickened  pulses 
he  obeyed  Mr.  Preston’s  summons.  That  gentleman 
greeted  him  pleasantly,  albeit  he  sighed  half-enviously, 
as  he  contrasted  his  owm  grey  hairs,  and  declining 
vigour,  with  the  stalwart  proportions  and  handsome 
features  of  the  honest-eyed  young  fcUuw'  awaiting  his 
commands,  every  fibre  of  whose  being  was  tense  with 
fulness  of  life,  power,  and  joyous  anticipation. 

“ So  you  propose  visiting  the  Riviera.”  Mr.  Preston 
said,  concluding  a few  words  of  congratulation  and 
inquiry.  “ Is  Nice  included  in  your  route ?” 

“ Probably  we  may  sec  it ; but  Cannes  is  our  des- 
tination,  a relative  resident  there  having  oficred  us 
his  villa  while  absent  on  a yachting  cruise.” 

“Then  will  you  execute  a small  commission  for  the 
firm?  My  request  may  seem  somewhat  unreasonable 
at  such  a time,  but  it  can  only  be  entrusted  to  a con- 
fidential agent.  Several  years  ago  a man  named 
Warren  became,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  our 
debtor  for  a considerable  sum,  thereupon  disappear- 
ing. Quite  recently  we  have  learnt  he  now  resides  at 
Monaco,  under  the  alias  of  Duval.  To  recover  that 
loan  will  be  your  object.  This  paper,”  handing  to 
Rodney  an  envelope,  “ contains  all  ncccssar)'  direc- 
tions, a sum  for  extra  expenses,  and  a cheque  of 
which  Mr.  Finch  and  I beg  your  acceptance,  with  our 
good  wishes  for  happiness  in  your  new  estate.” 

So  ended  a momentous  interview. 

But  as  he  recalled  it  during  his  homeward  walk, 

• To  ihi»  Mory  wa*  ftwardnl  the  Prue  of  Five  Guui«»«  recently 
odered  tot  the  beu  and  moM  niiuUe  »hort  Mur)-. 


Rodney  Chester’s  whole  demeanour  underwent  a 
change.  The  pleasure.flush  faded  from  cheek  and 
brow,  introspective  thought  filmed  his  eyes,  the  glad 
anticipation  of  marital  dignity  dropped  from  him  like 
a mantle. 

Why  should  the  name  of  Monaco,  a place  he  had 
never  visited,  ring  in  his  ears  such  a warning  knell, 
and  chill  his  veins  with  a terror  vaguely  apprehended? 
Why  ? Because,  as  at  the  invocation  of  Endor’s  witch 
the  semblance  of  a dead  Prophet  rose  from  vacuity,  so 
the  ghost  of  a past  believed  by  Rodney  to  be  dead 
indeed,  rising  at  an  unexpected  word,  confronted  him 
in  the  guise  of  a living  possibility. 

When  Rodney  entered  Finch  and  Preston’s  bank  in 
Eastenbury,  his  parents,  fondly  solicitous  for  his  pre- 
servation from  the  dissipation  of  city  life,  placed  him 
with  a widow  who  boarded  a small,  but  select,  number 
of  youths.  These  she  termed  “ her  boys,”  and  Laboured 
under  the  delusion  that  she  so  surrounded  them  with 
home  attractions,  influences,  and  refinements,  as  to 
erect  an  impalpable  but  adamantine  barrier  between 
them  and  coarser  allurements.  Deficient  in  judg- 
ment, and  governed  by  impulse,  both  by  and  in  her 
“ boys  *’  she  w*as  constantly  deceived.  One  of  them, 
several  years  Rodney’s  senior,  Mark  Eames  by  name, 
unscrupulous  and  unprincipled,  was  yet  possessed  of 
singularly  attractive  and  persuasive  power.  His  toils 
were  spun  with  a spider’s  perseverance  and  success. 
Subtly  he  enmeshed  Rodney,  initiating  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  billiards,  betting,  cards,  and  dice.  Still, 
not  easily.  A country  vicar's  son,  trained  to  a whole- 
some prejudice  against  games  of  chance,  it  needed 
nicely  adjusted  pressure,  and  much  sarcastic  ridicule, 
to  accomplish  his  object. 

A night  came  when  Rodney  staggered  to  his  lodg- 
ings w'cighted  with  gambling  debts  amounting  to  what 
he  deemed  a small  fortune,  granted  by  Eames  but  a 
week’s  grace,  and  possessed  of  no  possible  means  of 
payment 

Stay ! was  he  not  ? Involuntarily  his  hand  clutched 
an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat,  where,  unremembered  til! 
now,  lay  by  a strange  coincidence  the  sum  he  required. 
It  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  an  old  parishioner 
of  his  father’s  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  in  the 
Eastenbury  Bank.  Even  in  that  moment  of  supreme 
temptation,  Rodney  thanked  God  he  hnd  so  forgotten 
it.  He  had  just  returned  from  a visit  to  his  father, 
who  was  seriously  ill.  Eames  met  him  at  the  station, 
and,  seeing  his  despondency,  under  pretext  of  cheer- 
ing his  spirits,  invited  him  to  a re.staiirant  dinner,  sup- 
plemented by  wine  and  cards.  The  results  to  Rodney 
we  already  know. 

Again  and  .again  he  repelled  the  devil-whispered 
suggestion  to  liberate  himself  from  Eames*  power  with 
this  money,  and  then  labour  unceasingly  for  its  re- 
payment. And  he  would  have  conquered  had  not 
Eames,  following  him  to  his  room,  seen  the  notes, 
which,  in  self-distrust,  he  was  hastening  to  place  in 
security,  pounced  on  them  like  a hawk,  and,  rapidly 
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counting  them  over,  stuffed  them  into  his  pocket, 
while  overwlielming  Rodney  with  a torrent  of  op- 
probrious epithets.  A fearful  scuffle  ensued,  which 
alarmed  the  household  without  benefiting  Rodney,  who 
next  day  sought  other  rooms.  Denouncing  Eames 
involved  inculpating  himself,  and  incurring  disgrace, 
dismissal,  and  a ruined  career.  Eames,  however, 
made  divers  efforts  at  reconciliation,  which,  to  his 
bitter  resentment,  Rodney  utterly  ignored. 

After  weeks  of  mental  anguish  deliverance  came  in 
the  form  of  an  unexpected  legacy.  The  sharp  recoil 
from  shameful  despair  to  hopeful  freedom  struck  at 
first  like  a blow.  Then,  falling  upon  his  knees,  after 
pouring  forth  such  a flood  of  confession,  thanksgiving, 
cries  for  strength  and  aid.  as  had  never  before  crossed 
his  lips,  or  filled  his  heart,  he  registered  a solemn  vow 
that  never  again  through  life  would  he  stake  one 
farthing  upon  any  game  of  chance. 

This  was  the  spectre  which,  confronting  him  upon 
his  wedding-eve,  whispering  the  name  of  Monte 
Carlo,  pointed  with  cold,  bony  finger  to  a possible 
temptation.  And  once  again  upon  his  knees,  looking 
up  into  the  myriad  golden  eyes  kc*eping  watch  over 
the  sleeping  city,  Rodney  Chester  reiterated  those 
pleadings  for  firmness  and  support,  and  with  double 
earnestness  renewed  that  un  forgotten  vow. 

• ••••• 

Near  the  long,  steep  flight  of  steps  leading  up  from 
the  railway  station  to  the  terraced  gardens  of  Monte 
Carlo  stood  a group  of  three,  watching  the  stream  of 
passengers  ascending  that  ladder  of  the  lost,  from  the 
afternoon  train — a light-bearded  Englishman,  with  a 
diminutive  French  wife,  black-eyed  and  vivacious,  and 
an  angular  Scot,  whose  gaunt  visage  was  a study  in 
tan  of  the  delights  of  yachting.  Lazily  he  surveyed 
the  new-emners,  occasionally  uttering  some  shrewd 
criticism  upon  one  or  another.  His  companion,  from 
under  lids  drooped  in  seeming  indifference,  shot  swift 
analytic  glances,  keen  as  a stccl-flash,  at  each  passing 
face.  Something  of  the  sleuth-hound's  tenacity,  com- 
bined with  foxy  cunning,  characterised  his  frigid  eyes. 
Another  sidelong  glance,  yet  swifter,  telegraphed  the 
result  of  such  inspections  to  the  small  w-oman  at  his 
side,  who  caught  their  meaning  with  indefinable  rap- 
port. 

Surely,  yon’s  young  Chester !”  said  MaePherson, 
surprise  quickening  somewhat  his  usually  deliberate 
Scottish  drawl.  “ Whatever  brings  him  to  this  godless 
place — wi’  the  bit  lassie,  too  1 ’* 

**  Which  ? that  yellow-headed  girl  ? Much  what  set 
Adam  and  Eve  meddling  with  sour  apples,  1 should 
say,”  sneered  the  Englishman,  with  an  obtrusive  yawn 
disguising  a start  of  recognition  on  his  part  also,  as 
Rodney  and  Rotha  came  slowly  forward,  Rodney’s 
face  slightly  grave,  yet  filled  with  interest,  curiosity, 
and  quiet  admiration  ; his  wife’s  brightly  expressive  of 
a young  girl's  viv’id  appreciation  of  unimagined  beauty, 
and  the  excitement  consequent  upon  a first  presenta- 
tion to  a place  whose  evil  reputation  enveloped  it  in 
weird  romance. 

It  is  like  a vision  t ” Rotha  exclaimed,  with  a catch 


in  her  breath,  and  a sympathetic  pressure  on  her  hus- 
band’s arm,  as  a few  steps  upon  the  terrace  spread  the 
whole  panoramic  scene  before  them,  outlined  sharply 
as  a cameo  by  the  slanting  evening  sunbeams.  Blur, 
blue  sea,  flecked  with  white  and  tawny  sails — the  quaint, 
walled,  ancient  Moorish  town  perched  on  its  rocky, 
wave-w  ashed  promontory— a distant  filmy  mirage 
whispering  of  Corsica’s  snow  mountains  and  fateful 
memories — -palms  waving  great  fans  overhead,  and 
parting  dusky  fronds  to  glimpses  of  sapphire  sky,  and 
showers  of  golden  light.  **  Like  a vision,”  Rotha  said  ; 
and  she  was  right.  In  its  beauty — and  deception— 
it  was,  and  is,  as  a dream  and— an  awaking  ! Bitter 
enough  to  some  is  the  lifting  of  that  trance-like  sleep. 

From  the  palms,  the  sky,  the  amber  glow,  Kotha’s 
winged  fancy  dropped  suddenly  into  the  reality  of 
finding  Rodney  introducing  to  her  a brawny  High- 
lander, who  was  blending  congratulations  with  discreet 
curiosity,  in  Caledonian  fashion. 

“ The  MaePherson  as,  being  at  the  head  of  his 
clan,  he,  with  pardonable  vanity,  affected  to  be  styled— 
was  a sandy-haired,  elderly  man,  with  kind  blue  eyes. 
His  rather  ponderous  gallantries  amused  Rotha ; but 
the  unmistakable  interest  he  displayed  in  her  as  his 
cousin’s  bride  won  upon  her,  as  her  bright  face  and 
manner  attracted  him.  Strolling  leisurely  forward,  he 
soon  learnt  the  young  couple’s  experiences  and  pro- 
jeas — Rodney’s  mission  to  Monaco — his  belief,  fron> 
information  gathered,  that  the  dinner.hour  was  the 
time  most  likely  for  finding  Monsieur  Duval  at  home  ; 
and  Rotha's  rejection  of  his  that  proposal  she  should 
remain  at  Nice,  whither,  if  successful  in  his  applica- 
tion to  Duval,  they  intended  returning  that  night. 

“1  wouldn't  have  missed  coming  for  anything!* 
Rotha  protested,  flushing  with  pretty  triumph— 
“ Fancy  being  at  Nice  and  not  seeing  Monte  Carlo — 
dear,  delightful,  wicked  place  ! * 

“ Aweel,  then,  while  your  gudemon’s  speirin’  an 
pokin’ for  this  Duval,  we’ll  just  tak  a luik  round — yoo 
an’  me — at  the  beauties  o’  nature  outside,  an’  the  puir 
flutterin’  moths  o’  fuil  bodies  within  that  spider’s  web 
o'  the  evil  one’s  own  spinnin*.  An’  ne’er  fash  yersclf 
aboot  the  wee  wifie,  Rodney ; we’ll  neither  waste  the 
bawbees,  nor  mak  a munelicht  flitlin’  to  the  Bonnu 
Elaine^  So,  with  dry  humour,  spake  Tlie  Mae- 
Pherson. 

It  was  a good  arrangement,  placing  Rotha  in  safe 
keeping,  yet  leaving  Rodne/s  movements  free.  He 
laughingly  departed,  though  Rotha's  wistful  glances 
followed  him  with  girlish  transparenc)’.  Quickly, 
however,  attention  and  imagination  were  both  dis- 
tracted and  enchained.  The  gleaming  marble  palace 
rose  before  her  like  childhood’s  fairy  talcs  emb^ied, 
uniting  the  strange  silence  of  enchanted  sleep  with  the 
magnificence,  colouring,  and  radiant  brilliancy  of 
Aladdin’s  halls.  The  spells  of  the  place  held  her 
forcibly.  The  oppressive  stillness,  broken  only  by 
ominous,  fate-filled  cries,  the  blankly  apathetic  faces, 
the  social  differences  merged  in  the  united  purpose  of 
the  crowd,  held  her  senses  in  the  mute  repression  of 
concentrated  intensity.  Time  seemed  annihilated, 
space  focussed,  sensation  condensed  toa  diamond  point. 
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Ooce  again  in  the  open  air,  she  drew  her  hand 
aicross  her  eyes,  as  though  brushing  from  her  brain 
5or«  {cver^image. 

•‘Uwas  dreadful!”  she  said, shuddering;  “dreadful. 
But’*— dreamily — “I  understand  the  fascination 

of  which  ot»e  hears  and  reads.” 

• • • • • 

Meanwhile  a little  scene  passed  between  the  bearded 
Englishman  and  his  small  French  wife. 

Something  in  her  husband’s  expression  arrested 
Madame’s  attention  as  MaePherson  followed  the  young 
couple. 

**  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  you  also  know  those  two  ? ^ 
she  queMioned,  with  a flick  of  her  Anger  towards  the 
Chesters. 

“ Htm^  was  the  laconic  answer,  “ and  ” — savagely 
—•‘hate  him.  Plague  him,  htn^  i hate  that  fellow  !" 

“/y  donc^  won  ami  / ” and  Madame  tapped  his  arm 
lightly  with  her  daintily*gloved  hand.  “Oh,  you 
English,  how  you  are  drSIe.  with  your  * hate,’  and  your 
‘bate’— so  coarse — si  biit.  IkV  have  more  poliUsse. 
We  say  simply,  we  do  not  lofe." 

•‘Then  I,  too,  will  ‘not  lofe,’”  he  relumed  im|)a* 
ticntly.  “Nay,  I will  ‘lofe’*— mockingly — “dearly! 
closely ! His  wife  shall  be  your  bosom  friend, 
Marie ” 

“His  wife,  Mark?”  interrogatively. 

“ Bah  ! yes.  The  marriage  was  in  the  Times.  We 
will  cherish — follow  them  devotedly!  I,  in  shadow; 
you,  openly ; and  U will  go  hard  if—”  but  here 
ensued  a whispered  colloquy,  to  which  subsequent 
events  alone  supplied  the  key. 

• • • • • 

Rodney  returned  too  late  for  Monte  Carlo  to  be 
quitted  that  night.  He  had  found  the  lair,  but  not  the 
wolf.  Nor  did  several  ensuing  days  bring  him  more 
success.  Yet  they  were  halcyon  days  to  him  and 
Rotha,  Ailed  with  explorations  of  the  queer  old  city, 
inland  excursions,  wanderings  about  that  terraced, 
ilower-freighted  Paradise,  with  its  gay  crowds  and 
gayer  music,  and,  for  Rotha — when  she  could  induce 
The  MaePherson  to  take  her — the  strange  attraction 
of  those  silent  halls,  where  veiled  vice,  open  misery, 
doubtful  triumph,  and  undoubted  ruin  shifted  to  and 
fro  as  in  a ghastly  kaleidoscope. 

Daily  the  fascination  grew  upon  her,  exciting  an 
influence  whose  power — inexplicable  to  herself— was 
incommunicable  as  invisible  to  others.  Rodney,  true 
to  his  self-distrustful  resolution,  fleeing  the  shadow  of 
temptation,  refused  to  enter  the  gaming  saloons  even 
as  a spectator.  For  Rotha  it  seemed  different.  The 
scene  amused  her;  and  though  to  MaePherson  it  was 
old  and  stale  enough,  he  found  m studying  her— young, 
fresh,  and  innocent^the  charm  she  felt  in  watching 
others.  Not  to  please  her,  or,  far  more,  to  save  from 
destruction  the  Bonnie  Einine — his  bride,  his  darling, 
his  heart's  core— would  the  canny  Scotchman  have 
staked  a sixpence. 

Another  of  Rotha’s  pleasures  w.as  the  acquaintance 
of  a Frenchwoman  who.  since  her  anival  at  Monte 
Carlo,  had  regularly  occupied  the  scat  next  Rotha  at 


dinner,  chatted  with  her  in  the  drawing-room,  and  be- 
guiled with  friendly  artihees  the  tedium  of  Rodney’s 
involuntary  absences.  Who  so  unassumingly  enter- 
taining, helpful,  kind,  as  Madame  D’Armdt  ? She,  too, 
poor  thing!  waiting  in  lonely  patience  for  the  con- 
stantly delayed  return  of  a husband  detained  in  Paris 
by  diplomacy’s  red-tapeism  ! 

With  such  companionship,  how  could  Rotha  debar 
Rodney  from  the  delight  of  spending  an  occasional 
hour  aboard  the  Bonnie  Elaine  t Rotha  was  no 
sailor,  and  nothing  short  of  necessity  induced  her  to 
quit  dry  land. 

“After  that  horrible  Channel,  tool”  she  said  re> 
proachfully,  one  day  when  Rodney,  upon  the  principle 
*•  practice  makes  perfect,”  was  trying  to  persuade  her  to 
accept  MaePherson 's  proposal  of  a long  day’s  cruising 
expedition.  “ No,  Rodney  ; not  even  for  you  would  1 
brave  that  lovely  siren  sea.  But  you  she  has  bewitched 
— enchanted.  Go,  then  ; Madame  D’Armet  will  take 
care  of  me.  Only — only— come  back  soon  I ” 

Should  he  go  ? Rodney  debated,  as  he  hurried  to- 
wards Monaco  for  another  effort  at  unearthing  Duval. 
To  the  enticing  charms  of  yachting,  this  expedition 
added  that  of  glimpses  at  scenes  and  shores  whose 
interest  was,  to  him,  very  great.  Rotlia  was  willing, 
safe,  content.  It  would  be  but  a few*  hours’  separation. 
Leaving  Nice  early  in  the  morning,  they  would  be  back 
by  nightfall.  Well ! chance  should  decide.  If  he 
found  Duval,  and  succeeded  in  his  embassy,  he  would 
go.  Not  otherwise. 

He  did  succeed.  Duval,  this  time,  missed  evading 
him  by  two  minutes.  .Making  a virtue  of  necessity,  he 
paid  the  larger  portion  of  his  debt,  and  Rodney  re- 
turned possessed  of  notes  valuing  £100. 

What  to  do  with  them  was  now  his  puzzle.  Business 
hours  were  over — banks  closed.  When  they  reopened 
in  the  morning  he  would  be  miles  away  on  the  sea. 
He  w’ould  confide  them  to  Rotha — she  was  a careful 
little  woman.  No  one  need  know  anything  of  the 
matter,  and  in  her  custody  they  would  be  perfectly 
safe. 

“ Suppose  I lost  them  ! ” Rotha  said,  regarding  the 
notes  apprehensively.  “ Rodney,  1 wish  you  would 
lock  them  up  somewhere.  1 have  no  idea  where  to 
pul  them.” 

“Nonsense!”  he  replied  lightly.  “Women  are 
clever  hiders — always.  Don’t  they  often  luck  money 
away  in  their  petticoats,  or  boots?” 

“ Certainly  not,”  promptly.  “Paper  in  petticoats 
would  rustle — coin  in  boots  equal  pilgrims’  peas. 
Your  knowledge  of  feminine  resources  is  evidently  de- 
fective.” 

Nevertheless,  after  his  departure  she  so  far  followed 
his  suggestion  as  to  fold  the  notes  into  a small  packet, 
and  fasten  it  ^curely  inside  her  bodice. 

But  the  charge  worried  her.  An  unexpected  voice, 
or  step,  startled  her,  flushing  her  cheek,  and  involun- 
tarily drawing  her  hand  to  the  treasure’s  resting-place. 
All  day  she  sat  in  her  room,  vaguely  uneasy,  longing 
for  Rodney *s  return.  Nor  would  she  have  left  it  bad 
not  Madame  D’Armet  penetrated  to  her  retreat,  and 
persisted  in  dragging  her  out  of  doors. 
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“Such  a lofely  evening— so  gay— so  bright ! Only 
/a pttUe  anxious  and  pale — pale  as  the  spirit  that  keep 
a secret  watch.** 

Not  pale  now,  Rotha’s  cheek  was  scarlet. 

“IW/d/  have  1 not  reason?  Your  husband,  he 
takes  his  pleasure.  You — you  stay  to  guard— what? 
Gold?  Jewels?  Papers?  Ball]  what  is  it  you  say 
—‘care  kills  cats’?  Pouf!  blow  it  away.  Come!  it 
lives  not  with  music  and  flowers  ” 

Poor  Rotha  ! Scarcely  beyond  childhood,  and  one 
of  a large  family  who,  in  daily  intercourse,  practised 
little  reticence,  it  was  impossible  but  that  Madame's 
|>ertinacity  had  wiled  from  her  something  of  Rodney’s 
difficulties  with  Duval.  Intuition,  supplemented  by  an 
espionage  which  had  revealed,  by  aid  of  Rotha’s 
mirror,  the  fastening  of  the  package  within  her  bosom, 
assured  Madame  of  the  debt’s  payment,  and  Rotha’s 
possession  of  the  money. 

Presently,  seated  in  an  alcove,  she  turned  the  con- 
versation upon  play,  mixing  myth  and  reality  in  her 
storied  successes,  dazzling  Rotha  with  tides  of  gold, 
and  mountains  of  silver,  laughing  at  her  objections, 
scruples,  and  book-culled  reminiscences  of  crime  and 
ruin. 

“ / WV/ .'"--picking  up  three  pebbles,  and  laying  one 
upon  the  little  table — “ there  am  I,  myself.  There,” 
placing  a second,  “lies  starvation.  Had  I but  five 
francs,”  laying  the  third  midway  between  the  two,  “ 1 
w ould  risk  the  whole  upon  the  game  !” 

Rotha  looked  at  her  wonderingly.  The  woman’s 
earnestness  impressed  her  with  a kind  of  awe,  as  at  an 
influence  impelling  her  she  knew  not  whither.  She 
shivered. 

“ It  is  a power  of  which  I know  nothing,”  she  said. 
“Neither,  did  I wish  it,  have  I money  so  to  risk.” 

“Then  what  is  this?"  playfully  touching  Rotha’s 
breast,  “ this  secret  of  Monsieur  Ro-od-ney’s  we  guard 
so  jealously?” 

“Ah  !”  exclaimed  Rotha  with  involuntary  betrayal, 
“ that  is  not  mine— not  his — not-^— ” 

“ del ! to  lose  such  a chance ! Me,  had  I but  a 
fraction  of  that  treasure,  from  what  of  misery  might 
it  not  deliver !” 

A little  wringing  of  Madame’s  hands,  a few  tears, 
a voluble  dctailment  of  wrong,  wrested  advantage, 
poverty,  oppression,  and  Rotha’s  heart,  burning  with 
indignation,  throbbed  to  aid.  With  quick  zeal  she  re- 
viewed her  resources.  She  had  ten  pounds,  absolutely 
her  own,  in  her  dressing-case  at  the  hotel.  Were  she, 
from  Rodney’s  packet,  to  lend  M.idame  that  amount, 
she  could  replace  it  on  her  return.  Surely  Rodney 
would  not  bkime  her  for  using  her  own  money  as  she 
pleased— for  helping  Mad.ame  too  ! Impulsively  she 
drew  forth  the  parcel,  opened  it,  and  offered  Madame 
a note  of  the  sum  mentioned.  The  other  drew  back, 
her  greedy  eyes  gloating  over  the  prize  revealed. 

mi^nonne ! ^ and  she  waved  the  gift  aside, 
“ it  is  to  the  young  luck  comes  ; you  shall  stake  it  for 
me,  and  be  my  * Dame  of  Good  Fortune.*" 

They  entcr«i  the  salon : Rotha  in  a fever  of  excite- 
ment, doubt,  and  fear ; Madame  cold,  calm,  self- 
possessed.  She  changed  Roiha’s  note  for  gold — 


directed  and  suggested  her  play.  How  Rotha’s  fingers 
trembled  as  she  placed  her  first  stake,  picked  up  her 
first  winnings!  Time  after  time  she  w'on.  A small 
pcean  of  gold  heaved  under  her  hand.  People  turned, 
w'atched,  muttered  over  her  success.  The  fascination 
of  the  place,  which  had  been  growing  upon  her  in- 
sensibly, suddenly  leaping  to  gigantic  power,  over- 
mastered will,  morality,  and  judgment.  “ Courage ! 
courage  I ” whispered  the  temptress  beside  her. 
“What?  bid  Fortune  adieu  with  her  favour  at  its 
flood?”  And  Rotha’s  hand  drew  from  the  packet 
another  note.  Then  the  tide  turned— she  lost.  Re- 
verse followed  reverse.  Dismayed,  bewildered,  with  a 
fierce  fear  clutching  her  heart,  she  followed  Madanie's 
counsels,  laying  down  notes  and  gold  until  all  was 
gone. 

As  the  croupier’s  rake  gathered  in  the  last  pile  she 
looked  round  with  the  wide-eyed,  uncomprehending 
miser)’  of  a child.  Then,  as  the  hideous  truth  burst 
upon  her  brain,  she  threw  up  her  arms  with  a despair- 
ing cry,  and  fled  away.  Where,  she  knew  not.  On, 
on,  speeding  along  the  flower-laden  terraces,  down 
slopes,  and  steps,  and  roads,  like  a hunted  animal. 
Lights  died,  voices  grew  faint  and  far,  palms  ceased 
rustling,  flowcrs-ccnis  faded.  The  sea’s  salt  breath, 
the  plash  of  waves,  rocks’  uncertain  footing  took  their 
place.  A broad  moon  looked  down  upon  her  from  a 
lonely  sky,  as  she  gazed  out  upon  a lonely  sea.  She 
had  wandered  to  the  shore,  but  by  what  pathw*ay,  or 
for  what  purpose,  she  never  could  recall.  A dumb 
agony  of  fright  urged  her  on.  Over  sharp  boulders, 
and  scarped  ridges,  she  stumbled  forward  till  she 
reached  the  furthermost  point  of  a projecting  reef. 
There  she  cowered  dow’n,  and  waited — for  what? 
Billows  boomed  around  her— spray  flew  over  and 
drenched  her  — night  shadows  mocked  her  with 
phantom  images.  The  Ti/f  du  Chien  frowmed  behind, 
the  pitiless  sea  stretched  in  front.  Somewhere  bells 
were  ringing.  Were  they  tolling  beneath  the  waves 
knells  for  droivning  seamen,  or  pealing  from  village 
steeples  happy  bridal  chimes  ? Surely  they  were  her 
own  wedding  bells — how  merrily  they  rang  ! And  that 
was  Rodney’s  voice.  Ah,  yes  1 they  were  throwing 
flowers;  how  sweet  and  pink  w'as  the  mimosa  bloom; 
how  heavy  the  air  with  jasmine  and  seringa  ! It  was 
the  batailU  ties  flatrs^  of  course ! How  gay  and 
bright  the  people  looked ; how  pleasant  was  life, 
wandering  thus  with  Rodney  by  her  side  1 Now  they 
were  hemmed  in  by  geranium  hedges,  luxuriant, 
brilliant,  dazzling  walls  of  blossom.  Oh  ! they  were 
choking,  scorching,  killing  her  I Not  geraniums  at  all, 
but  forked  tongues  of  fire  — fire  that  changed  from 
flame  to  icc,  devouring  and  freezing  her  by  turns.  And 
Rodney  had  disappeared.  She  was  all  alone.  “ Rod- 
ney I Rodney!”  she  shrieked— and  then  bbnk  dark* 
ness  fell,  oblivion,  and  silence. 

That  shriek  saved  her.  Half  demented  at  finding 
his  young  wife  missing  upon  his  return,  and  unable  to 
gain  tidings  of  her,  Rodney  had  wandered  to  and  fro 
in  mental  agony  as  great  as  Rotha’ s.  What  guided  him 
to  the  shore  he  knew  no  more  than  she  what  prompted 
her  flight  to  the  rocks.  Her  cr>'  discovered  her  hiding- 
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place.  Very  tenderly  Rodney  gathered  her  to  his 
breast,  and  carried  her  back  to  shore,  and  into  love’s 
safe  shelter. 

• • • • • 

When  Rotha  recovered  from  the  illness  which  super- 
vened upon  exposure,  exhaustion,  and  distress  of  mind, 


overwhelmed  her.  Rotha  maintains  that,  had  her 
moral  courage  and  honesty  been  of  tougher  fibre,  she 
would  never  have  fallen  into  such  a trap.  On  one 
point  they  are  agreed — that  no  game  played  for  money 
shall  ever  be  countenanced  in  the  pretty  domicile  into 
which  they  have  lately  moved. 


“ RODNEY  AND  ROTIIA  CAME  SLOWLY  lORVVAKO*'  (/.  aiO). 


the  young  couple  returned  to  England,  gainers  in 
earnest  purpose  if  in  some  degree  sobered  in  spirit. 
The  actual  money  loss  was  repaid  from  the  sum  which 
both  had  looked  forward,  with  proud  pleasure,  to 
spending  together  on  the  furnishing  and  adorning  of 
their  expected  home.  In  straitened  means,  and  the 
discomforts  of  lodgings,  they  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
joint  fault,  whose  largest  share  of  blame,  Rodney  in* 
sisted — and  truly — belonged  to  him.  He  had  no  right 
to  burden  another  with  his  own  responsibilities,  nor  to 
expose  his  inexperienced  wife  to  an  ordeal  such  as 


Mark  Eames,  having  gratified  his  malice,  troubles 
them  no  more,  although  he  and  Nfadame  D’Armot, 
alias  Eames,  still  prowl  about  Monte  Carlo. 

The  MaePherson  is  a constant  visitor  at  the 
pleasant  home,  which,  owing  to  a shrewd  guess  at  the 
state  of  affairs,  his  cousinly  generosity  assisted  in  de* 
veloping  sooner  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  He  has  taken  a great  fancy  to  Rodney 
enndus^  and  recently  presented  the  infant  with  a silver 
pap-boat,  modelled  after  the  design  of  the  Honnie 
Elaifu. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  MONTH  FOR  GARDENING. 


WE  have  entered  again 
upon  a very  arduous 
and  important  month 
in  our  gardening  annals— 
perhaps  one  of  the  most 
anxious  for  the  gardener 
and  the  farmer  that  we 
have.  For  it  is  our  seed* 
sowing  month,  so  that  any- 
thing like  a persistent  ram, 
and  the  consequent  absence 
of  the  “ peck  of  .M  arch  dust/* 
occasions  us  almost  a panic.  A few  words,  first  of  all, 
we  must  have  about  those  flowers  that  are  either  in 
bloom  in  our  open  beds,  or  about  to  break  out  in  all 
their  spring  beauty.  In  sheltered  situations,  by  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  the  hyacinths  will  be  showing 
colour ; if,  however,  they  arc  in  a backward  state,  and 
the  weather  be  severe,  a little  protection  with  hoops 
and  mats,  or  with  light  litter,  may  be  advisable ; 
the  tulips  also,  which  come  a little  later,  ought  to  have 
the  soil  pressed  about  their  stems  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  through  the  ground,  in  addition  to  protection 
against  either  severe  rain  or  intense  cold.  Then,  again, 
those  hyacinths  that  arc  in  a more  advanced  state  had 
better  have  their  flower-stem  tied,  but  not  too  tightly, 
to  a small  stake,  as  the  weight  of  the  flower  or  bud  at 
the  top  is  very  liable  to  make  it  break  off  easily  in  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind  or  a hail-shower. 

Dut  it  is  more  particularly  about  our  melons  and 
cucumbers  that  we  must  have  something  to  say  this 
month,  it  being  the  one  in  which  we  always  make  up 
our  hot-beds.  And  this  preparation  of  our  hot-bed 
is  an  important  operation,  and  failure  or  careless- 
ness in  preparing  it  means  the  failure  of  the  crop 
that  we  are  forcing  under  the  glass.  First,  then,  have 
your  stable  dung  laid  out  in  a heap  to  heat,  and  let 
your  heap  be  as  near  as  you  can  conveniently  have  it 
to  the  spot  on  which  you  have  decided  to  have  your 
hot-bed-  Fork  the  whole  of  it  over  in  a few  days’ 
time,  and  shake  it  out  into  another  heap,  giving,  if 
there  be  any  indication  of  dr>*ness,  a little  water  to 
moisten  it,  and  in  about  a fortnight’s  time  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Next,  lay  your  frame  on  the  ground, 
and  mark  out  the  space  you  want  by  driving  in  four 
stakes  at  the  corners,  each  of  your  stakes  being  about 
a foot  outside  the  corners  of  your  frame.  Of  course, 
to  make  up  the  bed  the  frame  must  be,  first  of  all, 
temporarily  removed. 

While  on  this  subject,  let  us  say  that  a good 
opportunity  oflTers  itself  here  of  getting  rid  of  much 
garden  rubbish  and  litter,  and  in  this  way : — Some 
persons  first  dig  out  the  soil  from  the  space  over 
which  they  afterwards  place  their  frame,  perhaps  a 
foot  deep.  Not  only  will  this  soil  be  useful  else- 
where, but  the  hole  thus  made  can  be  filled  up  with 
unsightly  garden  rubbish  and  lumber— that  you, 
perhaps,  did  not  quite  know  where  to  stow  away;  a 
little  of  the  soil  can  then  go  back  on  to  your  rubbish 


heap,  and  upon  this  pile  your  manure  some  three 
feet  high,  or  still  higher  if  you  can  manage  it.  A 
good  plan  also  is  to  contrive  that  your  frame  when 
placed  on  the  manure  shall  be  on  a gentle  slope, 
having  its  south  side  lower  than  the  north,  or  back  of 
It.  Indeed,  the  very  shape  of  the  frame  shows  the 
wisdom  and  expediency  of  this  device  ; your  rubbish 
foundation  and  manure  heap  should  then  be  built  up 
witli  this  design  in  view.  This  finished,  place  on 
your  frame,  and  then  its  glass,  and  thrust  a long 
stick  deep  dow  n into  the  centre  of  your  bed,  so  that 
you  may  now  and  then  pull  it  out  to  test  the  heat.  In 
a few  days*  time  add  some  three  inches  of  good  mould, 
decayed  turf  making  the  best.  Should  it  be  too  stiff, 
add  a little  sand  to  lighten  it. 

For  the  growth  of  cucumbers  in  your  frame,  have 
a further  little  heap  of  similar  soil  placed  in  about 
the  centre.  Into  this,  a few  days  later  on,  plant 
out  your  young  cucumber  plants  that  have  been  pre- 
viously sown  in  pots,  of  course  in  heat.  Now,  the 
value  of  your  frame  at  this  sowing-lime  of  the  year 
is  that  you  can  force  on  seeds  of  all  kinds  by  sow- 
ing them  in  pots  and  placing  them  in  your  frame, 
and  two  or  three  weeks  later  bringing  your  pots  into 
the  greenhouse,  so  as  to  have  by  the  month  of  May 
several  ffowers  or  various  annuals  ready  to  turn  out 
into  the  open  beds  as  soon  as  the  weather  w'ill  allow  of 
it.  And  in  the  first  month  or  six  weeks  before  your 
cucumber  plants  in  the  hot-bed  have  attained  their 
full  size,  you  will  be  able  to  use  your  frame  for  the 
successional  forcing  on  of  many  flowers  in  pots,  w*hich 
will  be  a very  great  convenience. 

Now  your  young  melon  plants  can  be  similarly 
planted  as  the  cucumbers,  only  it  had  better,  per- 
haps, be  a month  later  than  the  cucumbers  : that, 
at  least,  would  seem  to  be  the  custom  in  the  more 
ordinary  and  domestic  gardening  ; though,  of  course, 
where  there  is  every  appliance,  and  expense  is  no 
object,  forcing  can  go  on  in  many  cases  all  through 
the  year.  Strawberries,  for  example,  can  be  gathered 
in  this  way  every  month,  though  their  flavour  cer- 
tainly cannot  always  be  guaranteed  equal  to  our 
ordinary  open-air  July  ones.  Your  melon  seed  should 
be  sow'n  in  a sixty-sized  pot,  and  when  your  little 
seedling  plant  has  got  two  good  rough  leaves,  shift 
it  into  a larger-sized  pot ; and  when  two  pairs  of  these 
rough  leaves  have  developed  themselves,  pinch  off  the 
top  of  your  plant  pretty  close  down  to  the  second  pair 
of  leaves  ; and  in  a fortnight  afterwards,  or  it  may 
be  less,  your  seedling  can  be  turned  out,  as  we  have 
described,  into  the  frame  in  which  it  is  to  fruit.  To 
their  after-treatment  we  may  occasionally  in  other 
numbers  advert.  The  frames  should  always,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  late  spring  be  quite  closed  an  hour  or 
more  before  sunset. 

Other  heavy  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  demands 
our  attention  this  month.  First  and  foremost,  the 
planting  of  our  potatoes  should  be  made,  as  being  the 
only  vegetable  in  daily  demand.  Not,  however,  be- 
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fore  the  middle  of  the  month  should  they  be  got 
in,  as  there  is  aln-ays  a risk,  as  a general  rule, 
of  having  them  cut  off  by  some  of  our  terrible 
spring  frosts  which  a month  or  more  later  than 
this  often  make  such  havoc  in  our  garden. 

Asparagus  beds  may  now 
be  gently  forked  over,  and  top- 
dressed  with  manure.  The 
of  |>eas  and 
beans  should  be  made,  while 
those  that  have  attained  any 


height  should  have  their  sticks  put  in  as 
early  as  possible,  if  only  because  the  pca-sticks 
arc  a protection  certainly  against  any  severe 
weather,  and  probably  against  the  depredations 
of  the  birds  as  well.  And  then,  by  the  end 
of  Febniary  all  the  pruning  of  the  gooseberries 
and  currants  should  be  completed.  This  and 
next  month  arc  trying  ones  for  the  greenhouse, 
as  the  whole  stock  is  making  a start  ; an 
occasional  fumigation  will  keep  down  green- 
fly. and  plenty  of  air  should  be  given  daily. 
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WHAT  CAN  WE  DO? 

A CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 


y}  ^ ^ 

H AT  can  we  do  for  it,  dear  ? *' 

I was  passing  through  York- 
shire  last  summer,  and  one  day, 
outside  the  door  of  a humble 
little  coitagc,  I noticed  two  young 
ladies,  who  Itad  evidently  been 
district  visiting,  and  just  as  evi- 
dently  were  in  trouble  of  some 
kind.  It  was  the  elder  of  the 
who  had  made  the  above  remark. 

Can  / be  of  any  assistance?”  I asked. 

Coming  down*stairs  here  from  seeing  a poor  bed' 


UY  A FAMILY  DOCTOR. 


but  right  from  the  toes  and  up  over  the  ankle  ; gave 
orders  for  a repetition  of  the  fomenting,  inculcated  rest 
most  strongly,  and  advised  pressure  by  means  of 
strips  of  soap  plaster,  after  a time,  when  the  pain 
went  away.  No  rubbing  or  any  other  interference 
beyond  this  teas  necessary,  I said. 

I have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  case  did 
well. 

But  where  a large  joint  is  sprained  or  hurt,  while 
rest  and  fomentations  will  do  much  good  until  the 
doctor  comes,  let  him,  nevertheless,  be  summoned 
without  delay. 


ridden  woman,”  was  the  reply,  “ my  sister  missed  the 
last  step  and  alighted  on  her  heel,  and  1 fear  the  foot 
is  sprained  or  a bone  is  broken.’* 

“ May  I look  at  the  foot  ? ” 

“Are  you  a medical  man,  sir?”  said  the  younger. 
She  was  as  white  as  a sheet ; in  one  band  she  held  a 


At  Inverness  last  summer,  1 saw  from  a distance  a 
little  boy  fall  from  the  high  wall  near  the  bridge— I 
being  at  the  other  side  of  the  river — a height  of  pro- 
bably fifteen  feet  A sturdy  Highlander  marched 
round  and  shouldered  him.  From  the  shrieks  of  the 
lad  thus  roughly  mounted,  1 felt  sure  a bone  was 


copy  of  a yellow-covered  magazine  so  lightly  in  her 
agony  that  it  was  all  crumpled  and  rumpled. 

Instead  of  replying  immediately,  1 ran  into  the 
house  and  got  a chair.  In  this  1 made  her  sit  down. 
Then  I said  quickly — 

“ 1 have  been  ‘A  Family  Doctor*  in  that  magazine 
you  are  squeezing  so  tightly,  for  over  ten  years.” 

A slight  flush  came  to  her  face,  and  she  extended 
the  foot. 

It  was  very  much  swollen  over  the  instep  and  under 
the  ankle,  but  no  bones  were  fractured. 

“ Well,  we  must  help  you  home,  or,  for  that  matter 
I could  carry  you,”  I said,  smiling.  “ A quarter  of  a 
mile  is  not  far.” 

She  would  not  hear  of  the  latter  expedient.  York- 
shire girls  arc  very  brave. 

They  were  the  daughters  of  a country  clergyman. 

“ There  arc  two  ways,'*  1 said,  when  I got  my  patient 
on  the  sofa,  “of  treating  a sprain  of  this  kind— that 
by  cold  water  or  cold  lotions,  and  that  by  hot  applica- 
tions. I prefer,  in  this  case  at  all  events,  to  use  the 
latter.  Let  me  have  hot  water,  then,  and  some  pieces 
of  stout  flannel  to  foment  with.  Have  you  any  arnica? 
No.  Well,  brandy  and  a little  laudanum  ? *' 

“ Wc  have  both  in  the  house.” 

“ I have  no  very  great  faith  in  arnica,”  I added 
“ because  I have  often  found  a brandy  lotion  do  even 
more  good.” 

1 had  the  brandy  mixed  with  a little  water  and 
warmed  in  a methylated  spirit  apparatus,*  and  added 
a dessert-spoonful  of  laudanum  to  it.  After  wringing 
out  one  of  the  flannels,  and  just  before  applying  it  each 
time,  I poured  a little  of  n>y  homely  lotion  on,  and 
the  relief  of  all  suffering  was  soon  apparent.  After 
conitmiing  the  fomentations  for  some  time  longer,  I 
wrapped  the  foot  in  a flannel  bandage,  not  too  tightly, 

* How  handy  these  «piric-)amp  coniurers  are  in  a family  I Water 
cau  be  boded  in  many  of  them  in  hve  minutes  or  less. 


broken,  and  found  out  afferwards  I was  right. 

The  accident  puts  me  in  mind  to  say  here  that  we 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  manner  we  lift  or  carry  a 
person  who  has  received  an  injury  of  this  kind. 

Oh  I fancy,  if  you  can,  the  agony  produced  from, 
say,  a fractured  thigh  rudely  handled,  the  jagged  end 
of  the  bone  perhaps  thrust  through  the  quivering  flesh. 

Keep  a wounded  or  injured  person  on  the  level  if 
possible  ; be  very,  very  gentle.  The  handiest  of  all 
stretchers  is  a large  shutter  or  door,  with  a mattress  or 
pillows  on  it  Or  a plaid  or  blanket  used  as  a ham- 
mock will  do,  or  a net-hammock  itself  if  one  be  handy. 

While  one  party  is  carrying  home,  or  to  a chemist’s 
shop,  the  injured  person,  some  one  must  be  sent  to 
procure  surgical  assistance. 

The  sooner  surgical  aid  is  got,  the  more  chance  of 
a speedy  recovery  will  the  patient  have. 

Be  careful  not  to  give  brandy  in  injuries  to  the 
head.  You  might  commit  a fatal  error ! 

The  best  way  to  distinguish  a fracture  from  a dis- 
location is  to  And  out  by  manipulation  whether  there 
is  motion  in  the  injured  part  In  dislocation  the  bone 
is  immovably  fixed. 

Many  dislocations  can  be  treated  successfully  on 
the  spot  by  the  sufferer’s  friends. 

Just  a word  about  street  accidents.  Somehow  or 
other,  in  such  cases,  one  of  the  crowd  usually  turns 
out  to  be  a surgeon  ; but  if  not,  let  one  be  speedily 
fetched.  Meanwhile,  ask  the  crowd,  with  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  crowds  in  the  latter  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  stand  back  and  give  the  patient 
air.  On  a summer’s  day  he  may  do  better,  for  a time, 
out  of  doors  than  in  a shop.  I got  a man  on  to  a 
hand-cart  once,  and  there  he  remained  till  the  first 
shock  of  the  accident  was  dispelled.  But  I kept  the 
crowd  at  bay,  and  as  quiet  as  possible.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  to  make  bad  worse  than  a yelling  crowd, 
crying?  “ Do  this,”  or  “ Do  that,”  round  an  injured  man. 
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“ I can  carr>'  him  to  the  orspilal  easily,”  said  a 
burly  shorc'portcr  in  Abcrdare  one  day,  “or  any  two 
on  ’em.” 

**  Hut,”  I answered,  **  it  isn't  a case  of  carrying 
simply,  but  conveying  gently.  Go  and  get  a stretcher 
and  another  man  to  help  you.” 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fractures  : — (i)  The  simple 
fracture,  where  there  is  simply  a snapping  of  the  bone 
in  two  without  any  wounding  of  the  desh  or  tissues 
that  lie  adjacent.  (2)  The  compound  or  open  fracture, 
where  there  is  a wound  of  the  flesh  caused  by  a 
broken  end  of  the  bone  being  thrust  out  through  flesh 
and  skin.  (3)  The  comminuted  or  shattered  frac- 
ture, where  the  bone  or  bones  have  been  broken 
into  several  pieces. 

In  all  cases  of  fracture,  surgical  aid  must  be  had 
recourse  to  ; the  only  thing  justifiable  by  a layman,  is 
to  give  the  patient  as  much  ease  as  possible  before  or 
after  he  has  been  placed  on  the  stretcher.  If  a simple 
fracture,  the  limb  may  be  gently  extended.  If  a com- 
pound, the  clothing  over  it  should  be  ripped  up  the 
seam,  and  some  attempt  made  to  staunch  the  flow  of 
blood  by  cold  and  pressure. 

If  the  fracture  be  not  an  open  one,  but  seems  com- 
minuted, here  again  gentle  extension  may  be  had  re- 
course to,  and  the  clothing  over  it  removed  or  ripped 
up,  especially  if  at  all  tight. 

1 cannot  help  smiling  as  I write  when  I think  of  old 
Kcnnie  McLeod’s  case.  I was  only  a medical  student 
in  charge  of  a ship,  so  I dare  say  was  not  so  gentle  as 
1 am  now.  Old  Kennie  had  come  tumbling  down 
from  aloft,  owing  to  the  snapping  of  a rope  which  had 
been  charred  by  fire. 

I found  that  both  bones  were  badly  smashed  below 
the  knee,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  the  big 
sea-boot  off. 

“A  knife,  lads'”  I cried.  “Quick— till  I rip  the 
boot  open  ! ” 

Kennie  opened  his  eyes.  I thought  he  had 
fainted. 

“Doctor,  dear,”  he  said,  “you’ll  no  do  that;  you 
may  cut  the  leg  off,  doctor,  but  dorit  dare  cut  the 
boot” 

While  writing  this  paper,  1 have  hitherto  been  think- 
ing more  about  fractures  of  the  lower  limbs  than  those 
of  any  other  bones.  But  now  supposing  it  is  the  fore- 
arm or  the  humerus  above  the  el^w  that  is  broken, 
a stretcher  here  would  be  of  less  use  than  a cab  or 
other  horse-conveyance  to  take  the  patient  home  or 
to  hospital. 

He  will  be  faint.  Let  him  recline  for  a short  time, 
giving  support  to  the  arm  meanwhile.  Let  him  have 
all  the  air  possible  ; sprinkle  the  face  with  water, 
and  rub  the  chest  with  brandy. 

Then  sec  to  the  arm.  Kip  the  sleeve  if  you  cannot 
remove  the  coat  most  gently.  What  matters  the  best 
coal  ever  made,  or  Kennie’s  sea-boots,  in  the  case  of 
a bad  fracture  ! Now  get  a splint  of  some  kind,  and 
any  sort  of  bandage  that  comes  handy.  The  splint 
may  be  made  from  the  sides  of  an  ordinary  card  box, 
er  even  some  straw  arranged  lengthways  and  rolled  in  a 
handkerchief.  Place  it  so  as  to  give  support,  and  put 
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the  bandage  round  it  with  a moderate  degree  of  firm- 
ness, but  not  tightly.  Then  start  for  home. 

When  an  injury  to  the  chest  occurs,  with  a suspicion 
of  fracture  of  the  ribs — or  even  collar-bone — you  can- 
not be  too  careful  bow  you  lift  and  bear  the  sufferer 
away.  Rough  handling  in  such  a case  may  result  in 
the  wounding  of  the  lungs  by  the  broken  end  of  a rib, 
and  this  will  lead  on  to  inflammation,  ending  mayhap 
in  death  even. 

Sometimes  a fracture  is  of  that  kind  called  impacted, 
when  one  piece  of  bone  is  wedged  or  telescoped  into 
another.  There  is  also  the  longitudinal  or  splintered 
fracture,  and  various  other  kinds,  including  the  green- 
stick  fracture  in  children,  when  the  bone  is  partly 
broken  and  partly  bent. 

In  fracture  there  is  always  some  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  limb,  such  as  swelling  from  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  part,  or  flatness  from  a dragging  out  of 
place  of  the  surrounding  muscles.  There  is  mobility 
also,  differing  from  the  sternly  fixed  condition  of  the 
dislocated  joint.  Also  on  moving  the  parts  a grating 
sound  can  be  heard  by  your  ears,  which  is  caused  by 
the  ends  of  the  bones  moving  against  each  other. 

But  the  chief  duty  of  a sufferer’s  friend  or  friends  is 
to  see  him  safely  and  carefully  borne  home,  and  to 
send  for  the  surgeon. 

Meanwhile,  especially  in  the  case  of  a fracture  of 
the  leg  or  of  ribs,  the  bed  on  which  the  unfortunate 
patient  has  to  lie  for  weeks  must  be  judiciously  pre- 
pared. This  will  leave  less  for  the  doctor  to  do  and 
think  about  when  he  comes,  and  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  sufferer  also. 

Well,  about  the  bed.  Common  sense  should  tell 
any  one  that  a feather-bed,  for  instance,  would  be  out 
of  place.  Yes,  because  it  soon  sends  the  fractured 
limb  out  of  place  again,  however  well  set- 

A horse-hair  mattress  over  an  ordinary  one — pro- 
viding the  one  beneath  be  level— is  the  best,  though 
the  manufacture  of  mattresses  has  of  recent  years 
made  great  strides  for  the  better,  and  there  may  be 
others  that  will  do  as  well  as  horse-hair. 

What  you  have  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  is  that 
the  mattress  must  be  tolerably  hard  and  firm,  and  icvel 
above  all  things. 

Probably  a cradle  will  be  necessary  to  support  the 
recumbent  weight  of  the  bed-clothes. 

Bed-clothcs  should  be  warm  and  light, even  in  winter, 
but  in  summer  never  so  warm  as  to  cause  perspiration. 

The  eiderdown  quilt  is  most  invaluable.  There 
arc  other  down  quilts  that  are  good,  but  nothing  is 
to  be  compared  to  cider. 

I need  say  nothing  about  bandaging  or  splints,  be- 
cause the  surgeon  himself  will  see  to  all  these,  but 
I must  tell  you  that  the  nurse  should  be  careful  to 
obey  implicitly  the  surgeon’s  instructions  as  regards 
diet  and  drink,  niese  will  be  prescribed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  patient’s  age,  constitution,  and  health. 

If  the  bandage  gives  pain  at  any  particular  spot, 
the  fact  should  at  once  be  communicated  to  the  sur- 
geon, for  numerous — and,  indcctl,  dangerous  as  well — 
are  the  accident.^  which  may  occur  during  the  treat- 
ment of  fractured  bones. 
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THE  NEW  DOCKS  AT  TILBURY. 


At  Tilbury  Fort  the  river  Thames  makes  a great 
and  rather  sudden  bend,  and  looks  on  the  map 
like  an  arm  bent  at  the  elbow.  In  this  elbow, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  water,  nestles  the  low  grey 
fortification  of  Tilbury,  famous  in  old  times  as  a 
resort  of  good  Queen  Bess,  and  now  for  ever  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  career  and  the  good  works  of 
General  Gordon,  the  hero  of  Khartoum.  It  is  a far 
cry  from  Tilbury  to  Khartoum,  from  the  Thames  at 
Gravesend  to  the  White  Nile ; but  the  heroic  quali- 
ties which  General  Gordon  showed  in  the  beleaguered 


in  CASK  OP  ACCIDENT. 


city  of  the  desert  were  also  show*n  in  a quieter 
way  during  his  work  on  the  Thames  defences.  It 
was  at  (Gravesend  opposite  that  he  collected  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  the  streets,  and  fed,  clothed,  and 
washed  them  with  his  ow*n  hands. 

WTien,  therefore,  one  comes  in  sight  of  Tilbury,  on 
the  broad  river,  with  its  russet-sailed  lighters,  and  the 
smoky  towers  of  Gravesend,  one  naturally  thinks  of 
Gordon  ; but  a great  change  is  about  to  take  place 
about  the  quiet  Fort  of  Tilbury  which  he  knew.  It  will 
soon  be  the  busy  scene  of  a great  dock,  with  ships 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  lading  and  unlading,  cranes 
rattling,  electric  lights  gleaming,  and  constant  railway 
traffic.  In  fact,  it  will  soon  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
thriving  town. 

This  transformation  will  be  wrought  by  the  opening 
of  the  new  Tilbury  Docks  of  the  East  and  West  India 
Dock  Company,  which  are  now  being  completed  by 
a well-known  firm  of  contractors. 

A short  journey  from  Fcnchurch  Street  by  the 
London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway,  through  a 
low,  flat,  pastoral  country  which  very  much  resembles 
Holland,  with  its  green  polders  and  grazing  cattle,  its 
lazy  dykes,  and  lines  of  willows,  brings  us  to  the  u'est 
side  ot  Tilbury  Fort  and  the  entrance  to  the  new 
dock  works  in  progress.  Once  within  the  confines 
of  the  works,  a busy  scene  of  labour  presents  itself : 
gangs  of  navvies  at  work  on  the  railways  and  cuttings, 
piles  of  timber,  puffing  engines,  wastes  of  stiff  blue 
clay  excavated  from  the  basins  in  course  of  their  con- 
struction, blazing  fires  and  workshops,  wTth  here  and 
there  an  engineer  doing  duty  amongst  the  men. 
This  tidal  basin  will  have  a w'atcr  area  of  19  acres 
and  a depth  of  26  feet  at  low-water  spring  tides, 
so  that  large  steamers  can  enter  or  leave  whato’er 
be  the  state  of  the  tide.  The  entrance  to  the  main 
dock  from  this  basin  wilt  be  through  a lock  700 
feet  long  and  80  feet  wide.  The  main  dock  is  1.600 
feet  long  and  600  feet  wide,  ^ and  from  it,  on  the 
northern  side  furthest  from  the  river,  sprout  three 
branch  docks,  the  central  one  being  300  feet  wide,  and 
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the  other  with  an  average  width  of  250  feet.  The 
lines  of  quays  along  these  docks  are  15,000  feet  in 
length,  and  capable  of  berthing  thirty*two  steam* 
vessels  of  the  largest  size,  which  can  be  loaded  to 
their  full  draught  alongside.  Four  large  dry  docks 
are  also  provided  for  repairing  vessels. 

The  surface  works,  including  the  quay  sheds  and 
warehouses,  and  an  extensive  system  of  railway 
sidings,  are  well  advanced.  The  quays  will  be  pro- 
vided with  sixty  hydraulic  travelling  cranes,  and  a 
floating  derrick  having  a lifting  capacity  of  fifty  tons. 
The  electric  light  will  be  installed  permanently 
throughout  the  docks  and  offices,  as  well  as  in  the 
hotel,  and  a steam  laundry  is  to  be  established  for 
washing  purposes.  In  fact,  the  new  docks  will  be  pro- 
rided  with  every  convenience  which  experience  has 
found  to  be  desirable  in  such  circumstances. 

A word  now*  as  to  the  railway  facilities  for  getting  to 
and  from  the  docks. 

A liberal  service  of  fast  trains  has  been  arranged  for 
with  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway 
Company.  These  trains  will  run  between  the  Fen- 
church  Street  terminus  and  Tilbury  in  thirty-five 
minutes.  The  dock  lines  of  railway  and  sidings  will 
be  in  connection  at  the  Bow,  Bromley,  and  Barking 
Junctions  with  the  whole  of  the  trunk  lines  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames  ; and  for  the  Continental 
traffic  the  Dock  Company  will  obtain  easy  access  to 
the  South-Eastern  Company’s  Wharf  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company’s  new  water-side  pre- 
mises on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  A town  depOt  for 
warehousing  goods  and  produce  will  be  established  in 
Whitechapel ; and  a service  of  lighters  will  be  insti- 
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tuted  between  the  docks  and  the  City  wharves.  It  will 
be  seen  that  ample  means  of  communication  between 
the  new  basins  and  the  neighbourhood  have  been  pro- 
vided. 

It  is  expected  that  the  docks  will  be  opened  this 
year,  but  the  works  cannot  possibly  be  entirely 
completed  then.  Some  3.000  men  are  now  busy 
on  the  task,  which  was  begun  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1882. 

The  progress  of  the  works  has  been  much  assisted 
by  the  use  of  the  electric  light.  • 


IS  THE  MAIN  DOCK. 
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OUR  CO-OPERATIVE  HOUSEKEEPING.  AND  HOW  IT  SUCCEEDED. 

BY  HENRY  FRITH. 


The  co-opcraiive  even- 
ing party  which  Mis. 
Robertson  had  organ- 
ised had,  as  may 
( ^ be  remembered, 
very'  satisfactory 
results.  Her  two 
younger  daughters 
had  married  the 
men  of  their 
choice.  Lucy  be- 
came Mrs.  Faith- 
full  ; Georgie  wed- 
ded her  no  longer 
••distant”  cousin, 
Harry.  Put  neither 
of  the  young 
couples  was  rich. 
Captain  Faithfull, 
having  obtained  a 
Civil  appointment, 
had  retired  from 
the  army,  but  his 
resources  were  not  large.  He  and  bis  relatives  often 
discussed  “ ways  and  means/' but  no  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  of  living  cheaply  presented  itself  for  some 
time. 

" We  must  live  in  London,”  he  said  to  Lucy,  one 
day.  She  had.  he  thought,  grown  prettier  than  ever. 
**You  see,  dear,  this  appointment  obliges  me  to  live 
in  or  near  London,  so  somehow  we  must  manage  to 
get  along  here.  It  is  rather  expensive,  though  ! ” 

**We  must  cut  our  habits  in  accordance  with  our 
cloth,”  remarked  Lucy.  “We  are  better  oft  than 
* Cousin  Harry  * and  Georgie.” 

**  Yes,  but  as  your  sister  is  such  an  excellent  house- 
keeper— 1 mean  no  reflections  on  you,  dear,  of  course 
— they  go  about  quite  as  much  as  we  do,  though  they 
have  a ‘ pocket  edition  of  Harry,'  as  Georgie  calls  the 
baby.  They  think  of  moving  too.” 

“ Oh,  Fred,  can't  they  come  here  ?” 

“ To  stay  here  ! My  dear  Lucy " 

^ No,  I don’t  mean  that;  but  that  the  house  at  the 
end  of  the  road  is  vacant : it  would  just  suit  them — 
for  I went  over  it  the  other  day.  Let  us  ask  them  to 
sec  it — for  an  idea  has  just  occuired  to  me." 

Captain  Faithfull  elevated  his  eyebrows  in  pretended 
astonishment.  His  wife  shook  her  head  at  him,  and 
continued — 

“ Let  them  take  the  house  ; it  is  close  by.  We  shall 
not  quarrel,  and  we  will  try  co-operative  housekeeping 
on  a small  scale.  You  remember  our  first  co-operative 
party,  Fred  ? " 

*'  Yes,  indeed  I do.  Am  I likely  to  forget  it.  think 
you?  It  saddled — I mean  blessed — me  with  a wife,  ’ 
he  added,  pretending  to  correct  himself. 

•*  Wc  will  to-operate  with  Georgie  and  Mrs.  Ellice  : 
she  is  not  rich,  I am  sure.  Then  wc  can  • extend  our 


connection,*  as  the  tradespeople  say.  Freddie,  1 am 
sure  it  will  answer.” 

*•  Wc  may  try,  at  all  events.  Write  to  Georgie  and 
tell  her.  She  has  plenty  of  common  sense,  too.  The 
plan  is  a good  one,  and  may  succeed.  To  borrow 
your  sister's  phra^, ' 1 don't  see  why  it  shouldn’t.’” 

Lucy  wrote,  and  after  a preliminary  visit  of  inspec- 
tion  the  house  was  put  in  order  ; and  then,  the  drains 
being  pronounced  " fixed,”  the  roof  w’ater-tight,  and 
the  cockroaches  absent — for  the  season,  at  any  rate— 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Russell  came  to  live  in  Beverley 
Park  Gardens,  with  their  family  of  one— the  pocket 
edition  afore-nicntioned. 

Mrs.  Ellice  gladly  consented  to  throw  in  her  lot  writb 
the  sisters  in  the  co-operative  housekeeping,  and  a 
beginning  was  made.  The  first  meeting  to  consider 
••ways  and  means”  was  held  at  Captain  FaiihfuU’s 
residence. 

*•  The  most  important  question  to  be  decided,*  be 
said,  as  he  rose  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire- 
place, "is  meat.  Our  butchers' bills  arc  exceedingly 
high.” 

•‘  Well,  I propose,”  put  in  bis  wife,  " to  obtain  our 
meat  direct  from  the  farmer.  Wc  often  have  fowb 
from  the  country,  and  even  pork ; why  not  beef  and 
mutton  ?" 

“ There  will  be  carriage  to  pay,  of  course.  At  any 
rate,  w e can  have  half  a sheep  at  a lime,**  said  Georgie. 
“ on  trial.” 

••  Half  a sheep  is  better  than  no  mutton.*’  was  the 
captain’s  commentary. 

••  Fred,  don’t  be  so  silly,”  exhorted  his  wife.  “ Now- 
let  us  decide  that  if  Reynolds  will  not  reduce  bis 
prices,  and  if  Bennett  also  remains  obdurate,  we  will 
go  to  the  farmers.” 

"Agreed,”  said  all  present,  with  one  voice.  "To  the 
farmer  wc  appeal ! " 

" There  will  be  difficulties,"  said  the  captain.  “ Who 
is  to  have  * shoulder,*  who  ‘ leg,*  who  ‘ neck  ? * Half  a 
sheep  has  two  legs ** 

" No,  it  hasn’t,”  interposed  Georgie.  " Only  one,  and 
one  shoulder.  We  will  arrange  the  joints,  and  uke  it 
in  turns  for  choice." 

*•  Let  us  interview  the  butchers  first,”  said  Cousin 
Harry.  This  suggestion  was  adopted. 

But  these  tradespeople  declined  to  supply  meat 
under  elevenpence  and  a shilling,  or  more,  a pound. 
A farmer,  who  had  begun  to  kill  and  sell  his  sheep, 
was  written  to.  and  he  agreed  to  send  up,  at  in- 
tcr\'a1s,  a half-sheep  to  Mrs.  Faithfull,  at  scvenpence 
a pound  all  round.  The  carriage  up  cost  cighipcncc 
per  twenty-eight  pounds.  This  is  fact.  mind. 

The  half-shccp  was  delivered  by  the  railway  carrier 
early  one  afternoon.  The  butchers  saw  it  arrive,  and 
Reynolds  chuckled  to  himself.  " Theyll  never  cut  it 
up,”  he  muttered  : “ not  they  ! ’* 

Lucy  seemed  to  have  her  misgivings  too,  for  when 
the  servant  informed  her  that  the  "muiting  ’ad  come, 
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sl»c  found  the  half-carc.isc  neatJy  sewn  in  sacking  in 
ihe  basement,  but  what  to  do  with  it  slic  did  not 
know. 

“Run  to  Mrs.  EUice,  Sarah,  and  ask  her  to  come 
m,  please.” 

Mrs.  Ellice  appeared  in  a short  time.  “Oh,  Mrs. 
Ellice,”  said  Lucy,  “ the  mutton  has  come  ; but  it  isn’t 
jointed,  and  1 can’t  ask  the  butcher  to  separate  it. 
What  are  we  to  do  ? ” 

The  elder  lady  paused,  and  then  said,  “Your  hus- 
band. 1 suppose,  wouldn't " 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Ellice  ! No,  of  course  not.  Fancy 
Fred  hacking  a half-sheep  in  the  yard ! We  rauat 
find  a man  or  a boy  to  do  it.” 

“ My  page  Robert  might  do,”  mused  Mrs.  Ellice. 
“ He  is  strong,  and  I think  understands  the  trade. 
He  once  drove  a butcher’s  cart,  I know'.” 

“ Let  us  try  him." 

So  the  page  cante  in ; and,  greatly  to  the  gratification 
of  the  ladies,  he  managed  to  divide  the  half-sheep. 
The  shoulder  was  carried  off  by  Mrs.  Ellice,  Georgie 
had  the  leg  sent  to  her,  and  Lucy's  share  was  the  loin, 
neck,  and  so  on. 

The  cost  of  that  half-sheep  was  under  ninepence  a 
pound  to  all  concerned  ; and  the  local  butchers  were 
so  informed  by  Captain  Faithfull,  whose  business 
capacities  were  well  known.  Poultry,  eggs,  and  fowls 
were  also  sent  up  from  the  country  in  considerable 
quantities.  Three  other  neighbours  requested  per- 
mission to  join  in  this  “ co-operative  housekeeping.” 
One  gentleman,  who  was  employed  in  the  City,  agreed 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  a meat  salesman  as  to 
a supply  of  beef  direct ; and  he  consented,  for  a com- 
mission of  a penny  a pound,  to  supply  all  the  meat 
necessary,  jointed,  or  to  cater  for  the  six  families  daily 
at  the  market  rates,  charging  a penny  a pound  for  the 
carriage  to  the  houses.  This  commission  paid  him  well, 
for  two  more  families  joined,  and  the  cost  of  the  meat 
supplied  was  considerably  less  than  what  had  been 
previously  paid.  There  certainly  were  some  drawbacks, 
for  the  joints  required  were  not  alw*ays  forthcoming  of 
exactly  the  size  ordered  ; but  a few  inteniews  set  that 
right,  and  by  the  simple  rule  of  “give  and  take” 
the  great  meal  question  was  settled.  Tliree  of  the 
co-operatives,  who  had  families,  saved  a considerable 
sum : twopence  halfpenny  a pound,  on  the  average,  on 
all  joints  supplied. 

The  supply  of  countr)*  produce  continued  so  far  as 
and  butter  were  concerned.  But  Mrs. 
EUicc,  who  had  a genius  for  co-operation,  did  better 
for  her  friends  than  even  the  City  gentleman  had 
done.  She  obtained  a few  fowls  from  some  friends, 
and  a couple  of  sittings  of  eggs.  A poultr\*-run  was 
established-  The  garden  w'as  partly  railed  off  for  the 
use  of  the  poultry.  So  eggs  and  chickens  became  a 
matter  of  profit  to  her  and  her  neighbours,  who, 
being  generally  benefited,  did  not  complain  of  the 
chamiclecrs*  early  salutations  to  the  morn,  which  at 
first  somewh.at  disturbed  their  slumbers. 

The  next  article  to  be  lowered  was  bread.  Mrs. 
Harr)'  Russell,  in  the  course  of  her  investigations  and 
“district  visitii^,”  became  aw'are  of  a small  bakery  in 


a quiet  street,  where  loaves  were  sold  at  fourpence 
halfpenny  instead  of  fivcpencc. 

“ Have  you  a large  custom?  ” she  asked. 

“ No,  ma’am  ; pretty  fair.  Jones,  he  gits  most  of  it, 
and  his  bread  is  no  better ’n  mine  is.  You  try  it, 
miss.” 

“Miss”  smiled,  and  carried  home  a loaf.  She  was 
not  above  carrying  a parcel,  you  see.  The  loaf  was 
submitted  to  a committee  of  taste,  and  approved. 
The  “ struggling  artist  in  bread,”  as  the  captain  called 
him,  was  adopted  by  the  “ Co-operatives,”  and  threat- 
ened by  the  Bakers’  Union. 

“ Then  why  didn’t  ye  help  me  when  I wanted 
help?”  cri^  the  man,  when  the  delegate  remon- 
strated with  him.  “Ye  didn’t  interfere  to  save  me 
from  the  * Court,’  and  now  I am  doing  a business  ye 
threaten  to  picket  my  men.  If  ye  do.  I’ll  have  the 
Uw  of  ye : ” 

Public  opinion  sided  with  the  baker,  and  the  largfcr 
man  reduced  his  price  a little.  So  a compromise  was 
effected.  By  this  time  the  arrangement  had  extended ; 
many  other  families,  particularly  those  in  which  young 
and  growing  children  existed,  united  and  the  district 
was  enabled  to  set  up  its  own  butcher,  baker,  and 
grocer.  A large  establishment  was  opened,  at  which 
articles  were  advertised,  and  actually  supplied,  at 
“stores’  prices.”  The  Co-operatives— all  middle-class 
people,  to  whom  economy  was  an  object — transferred 
their  ready-money  custom  to  these  tradesmen. 

The  ladies  went  shopping  themselves,  and  saved  the 
“ sending  for  orders.”  The  butcher,  therefore,  had 
only  one  journey  daily  instead  of  two.  A certain 
dair>'  sent  an  agent,  and  guaranteed  to  supply  the 
purest  milk,  in  sealed  cans,  direct  “ from  the  cow,”  at 
a penny  halfpenny  a quart  less  than  any  other  milk- 
man ; and  fresh  eggs  in  plenty  at  ihree-halfpcncc  and 
a penny  a-piece,  if  a certain  quantity  w'as  consumed. 
The  local  milkmen  protested,  but  reduced  their  price 
(this  is  a and  all  parties  were  pleased. 

At  length  came  the  great  victory  of  the  campaign. 
In  consideration  for  ready  money,  and  weekly  cash 
payments,  the  older-established  butchers  — finding 
th.at  the  inliabitants  of  Beverley  Park  Gardens  had 
established  a colony,  and  had  combined  together  to 
resist  high  prices— gave  in.  They  offered  to  supply 
best  meat  at  only  a reasonable  profit — which  they 
calculated  at  nearly  twenty  per  cent. ; this  to  include 
cartage  and  delivery  of  joints,  with  no  excessive 
appendages  in  the  shape  of  “trimmings” or  bone. 

The  committee  met  and  approved.  The  new 
butchers  also  approved,  as  the  arrangement  raised 
their  prices  a trifle. 

“All  we  w'anted,”  said  Captain  Faithfull  to  the 
tradesmen,  “ was  fair  play.  I know  the  contract 
prices  for  meat  supplied  to  soldiers  and  officers,  for  I 
have  ser%'cd  in  the  Commissariat  department.  You 
all  fancied  we  could  not  combine  to  resist  you.  We 
did.  You  will  still  make  money — certain  weekly 
sums  instead  of  an  uncertain  sum  monthly.  You  tried 
to  make  your  honest  customers  pay  for  your  negligent 
or  defaulting  customers.  Well,  wc  have  expenses 
enough  to  meet  witliout  feeding  our  neighbours,  as 
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well  as  educating  your  children  by  means  of  the 
rates ; wc  resisted,  and  if  others  would  do  the  same, 
namely,  co-operate  in  housekeeping,  form  a com- 
mittee, and  pay  ready  money,  society  would  be  the 
gainer.” 

‘‘A  man  must  live,”  remarked  Bennett,  the  butcher. 
“ Eh,  Mr.  Reynolds?” 

“Granted — so  must  we,”  said  Cousin  Harr>' ; “you 
forget  that.  We  do  not  refuse  you  reasonable  and  fair 
profit— far  from  it.  I made  you  the  offer,  you  de- 
clined it.  We  have  now  come  to  an  understanding. 
Good  day,  Mr.  Bennett.” 

“ Well,  dear,”  said  Cousin  Henry  to  Georgic,  when 
autumn  had  arrived  ; “ what  have  you  saved  in  the 
year's  housekeeping  by  our  ‘ Co-operation ' ? ° 


“ In  all  items,  Harry,  I think,  as  nearly  as  I can 
make  out,  we  have  saved  forty  pounds  and  a few 

shillings  I ” 

“ Then,  my  dear,  we  will  leave  nurse  and  baby 
with  ‘ Grandmamma,'  and  go  to  Bellagio.  Do  you  re- 
member Lecco  and  your  sprained  ankle — that  hot 
afternoon  ? ” 

“ And  how  good  you  were  to  me,  Harry  ! Ob,  do 
let  us  go  ; and  ask  Lucy  and  Fred  to  come  too.” 

So  they  did.  They  all  went  to  Lucerne,  and  over 
the  St.  Gothard,  into  Italy.  They  walked  and  drove 
over  the  old  familiar  ground  ; and,  as  you  may  some 
day  hear,  managed  a charming  “Co-operative  Holi- 
day” with  as  great  success  as  their  Co-operative 
Housekeeping. 
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nV  AN  AMERICAN. 


ERICANS  have  sometimes  been 
said  by  foreigners  to  care  little 
for  home  life ; this  opinion  comes 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  mar- 
ried Americans  live  in  boarding- 
houses- 

Those  who  have  hastily  come 
to  this  conclusion  have  not  studied 
the  American  character,  or  remembered  that  the  true 
American  has  Anglo-Saxon  taste,  and  that  he  is  an 
intensely  modem,  commercial  Englishman  in  heart 
and  feeling  ; and  no  one  has  a greater  love  for  home 
than  the  American. 

The  boarding-house  as  a home  is  rarely  a matter  of 
choice,  but  it  is  the  best  he  can  do  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty of  living  in  a countrj*  where  the  conditions  of 
social  life  are  less  easy  than  elsewhere.  The  .American 
boarding-house  is  actually,  although  not  ostensibly,  a 
co-operative  enterprise,  and  the  only  one  that  seems  to 
flourish  on  this  side  the  water. 

A young  married  couple  with,  say,  an  income  of  one 
thousand  dollars  (men  who  earn  this  arc  in  about  the 
same  position  as  those  who  earn  a hundred  pounds  in 
England)  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  live  in  their 
own  house  in  New  York  on  that  sum  ; the  usual  rent 
for  which  a small  house  can  be  obtained  in  this  city 
is  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  these  houses  are  very 
few,  and  seldom  to  be  found  vacant  in  a fairly  good 
locality.  This  rent,  of  course,  is  impossible  out  of 
an  income  of  one  thousand  dollars.  Within  the  last 
few  years  there  is  the  alternative  of  “ flats,”  which, 
however,  have  the  drawback  of  having  very  tiny  bed- 
rooms; and  in  low-priced  ones— such  as  let  for  five 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  dollars  —the  bed-rooms 
have  usually  only  borrowed  light,  and  the  ventilation 
and  sanitary  arrangements  are  often  very  bad ; and 
even  with  these  evils  excepted,  the  cheapest  flat  would 
leave  little  margin  for  comfortable  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boarding-house  gives  in 


luxur>*  what  it  lacks  in  comfort,  and  the  discomfort  is 
of  a kind  that  many  young  married  people  do  not 
mind. 

By  the  fact  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  persons  living 
together,  the  proprietor  is  enabled  to  give  her  boarders 
the  advantage  of  a large  house,  servants,  and  a better 
table  than  they  could  keep  alone  on  a much  larger 
sum.  True,  the  class  1 have  in  mind  can  only  have 
one  room — a Urge,  commodious  bed-room,  usually 
comfortably  furnished  with  (more  often  than  not)  a closet 
or  “ pantry,”  as  it  is  termed  in  this  country,  containing 
on  one  side  a stationary  washstand,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  ; on  the  other,  a press,  and  drawers  under  it.  In 
some  houses  there  is  a door  at  the  back  of  this  closet, 
going  into  the  bath-room,  but  more  often  it  communi- 
cates with  another  closet,  which  goes  with  the  next 
room— the  two  closets  forming  the  centre  of  each  floor 
Though  most  boarders  during  the  day  sit  in  their  own 
rooms,  they  have  the  range  of  the  house ; and  bath- 
room, dining-room,  and  drawing-room,  or  “parlor,” as 
it  is  called  here,  belong  to  every  one  alike.  And,  as 
in  all  cases  of  privilege  in  America,  the  freedom  is  ab- 
solute, there  are  no  petty  restraints  ; the  proprietress 
of  the  house  keeps  strictly  to  her  own  sphere  as  caterer, 
and  never  interferes  with  her  guests,  unless  in  the  rare 
instances  where  the  liberty  is  abused  by  one  to  the 
annoyance  of  others. 

The  “parlor”  is  generally  as  handsomely  furnished 
as  the  proprietor's  means  allow,  and  there  is  always 
a piano.  Here  the  ladies  congregate  in  the  morning 
after  breakfast,  while  the  servants  are  busy  arranging 
their  rooms,  and  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  the)*  can 
remain  all  day.  Where  there  are  several  congenial 
spirits  in  the  house,  the  “parlor”  forms  a pleasant 
meeting-place  for  social  amusement  in  the  evening. 
It  is  also,  of  course,  the  room  used  for  the  reception 
of  «all  visitors  not  intimate  enough  to  be  received  in 
the  private  room, 

Of  course  there  are  many  degrees  and  kinds  of 
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boarding-houses  in  New  York,  from  the  costly,  luxu> 
nous  Fifth  Avenue  house,  to  live  in  which  one  must 
be  wealthy,  to  the  cheap  mechanic's  boarding-house 
at  the  extreme  east  or  west  side  of  the  city.  But  the 
class  of  houses  I have  described  lie  outside  of  the 
fashionable  localitics^which  may  be  roughly  described 
as  lying  one  block  west  and  two  blocks  east  of  Fifth 


or  eggs,  and  either  hot  com  bread,  griddle  cakes,  or 
biscuit  (rolls),  and  potatoes,  with  colTee.  The  cooking 
is  the  weak  point,  and  the  boarding-house  keeper  who 
can  keep  a good  plain  cook  (almost  impossible  to  get, 
even  for  a private  family)  is  certain  of  a successful 
bouse. 

The  dinner  is  roast  or  boiled  beef,  with  roast  mutton 
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Avenue,  beginning  at  Tenth  Street.  The  houses 
between  Sixth  and  Ninth  on  the  west  side,  and  Fourth 
and  Second  on  the  east,  rank  in  this  city  about  as 
Bloomsbury  does  in  London  ; more  often  than  not  the 
bouses  are  handsome,  large,  highly  respectable,  but 
not  fashionable. 

In  spite  of  the  outcry  against  boarding-houses,  and 
the  jokes  at  their  expense,  I must  confess  the  well- 
managed  ones  arc  usually  better  than  could  be  ex- 
pected for  the  money.  The  arrangements  are  generally 
liberal.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  food  is  not  good  in 
quality,  and  abundant  For  breakfast  there  is  usually  a 
choice  bctw*een  steak,  mutton  chops,  some  kind  of  hsb, 


orlamb,and  some  other  dish,  chicken,  pot  pie,  or  turkey, 
according  to  the  season  and  market  prices  ; some 
houses  always  have  soup,  others  only  occasionally. 
The  excellence  of  the  table  depends  more  on  the 
kitchen  management  than  on  the  expenditure.  There 
is  always  dessert,  as  the  sweet  course  is  called 
in  this  country,  consisting  of  two  kinds  of  pie  and 
cake  or  ice  cream,  followed  by  fruit,  and  tea  or 
coffee.  As  men  in  business  arc  usuallyaway  at  lunch, 
that  is  a very  light  meal  of  cold  meat  and  cake  with 
tea. 

The  average  rate  for  such  board  as  I describe  is 
ten  dollars  a week  for  each  person,  a single  man  or 
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woman  getting  only  a small  room,  or  giving  higher 
rates  ; and  it  will,  of  course,  be  seen  that  most  things, 
with  the  exception  of  meat,  bread,  butter,  and  coals, 
being  very-  much  dearer  than  in  England,  no  one 
could  live  so  well  for  the  money  in  their  own  house  or 
flat  as  in  a boarding-house.  Hut  the  question  of  service 
alone  complicates  matters  so  much  in  this  country, 
that  numbers  of  persons  board,  whose  means  are 
ample,  simply  to  avoid  the  worry  of  housekeeping. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  people  who  live  in  the  ex- 
pensive houses,  and  spend  as  much  per  annum  as 
would  support  them  handsomely  in  their  own,  some 
houses  charging  hotel  rates,  forty  to  fifty  dollars  a 
week  for  each  person. 

The  London  system  of  furnished  apartments  with 
attendance  is  unknown  here.  Many  persons  whose 
social  position  forbids,  or  think  it  forbids,  them  living 
in  a humbler  quarter,  and  without  a servant,  have 
in  the  boarding-house  a share  in  the  services  of 
chambermaid,  cook,  waiter,  and  hall-porter,  for  less 
money  than  they  could  live  on  in  the  plainest  way, 
and  keep  a general  servant,  in  a very  obscure  locality. 

But  the  boarding-house  thus  conducted  loses  in 
reputation  from  the  many  incapable  women  who  rush 
into  that  business  here,  as  others  do,  everywhere,  into 
teaching.  Women  who  have  always  found  it  impos- 
sible to  manage  one  servant  and  their  own  house 
well,  will,  on  being  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
calmly  set  up  a boarding-house,  as  if  the  ability  to  do 
so  came  with  the  necessity.  Of  course  such  attempts 
fail,  but  not  before  several  have  tried  and  suffered, 
and  then  condemn  the  whole  system.  The  well- 
managed  house,  well  situated,  is  always  certain  of 
being  well  filled,  and  its  owner  generally  makes  money. 

The  objections  to  boarding  are  grave.  The  life  and 
its  absence  of  household  duties  is  too  often  demoral- 
ising to  young  wives,  the  leisure  and  propinquity  of 
many  unemployed  women  leads  to  much  gossip,  and 
other,  graver  troubles  arc  attributed  to  boarding-house 
life.  The  case  is  still  worse  when  children  are  brought 
up  in  this  way,  and  too  often  people,  much  against 
their  judgment  and  will,  can  see  no  alternative  ; and, 
in  truth,  the  problem  of  family  life  in  New  York  for 
any  above  the  working  class  is  a difficult  one  : the  only 
solution  seems  to  be  a house  in  the  country  with  the 
daily  journey  of  the  bread-winner  to  the  city.  This 
the  said  bread-winner  sometimes  objects  to,  or  his 
hours  are  such  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  ; and 
the  boarding-house,  unless  the  family  becomes  too 
large,  secures  a better  alternative  than  the  fiat  without 
a servant,  unless  the  mother  is  very  much  stronger 
than  the  average  American  woman. 

.■\nothcr  objection,  and  the  one  most  loudly  ex- 
pressed, is,  that  notwithstanding  the  generally  good 
quality  of  the  food,  the  sameness  of  the  variety,  if  1 
may  use  a seeming  paradox,  tires,  and  also  that  the 
cooking  is  so  poor.  The  cooking  is  poor  in  America 
everywhere,  except  in  families  able  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  a professed  cook,  or  where  the  lady  has  a 
natural  taste  for  cooking  and  does  her  own.  Of  course 
the  cook  who  would  be  incompetent  in  a private  family. 


is  still  more  so  where  she  has  to  prepare  two  or  three 
joints  and  several  vegetables.  1 have  known,  in  many 
instances,  part  of  the  dinner  to  be  cooked  early  and 
kept  hot  till  the  other  is  done,  and  this  not  from  lack 
of  conveniences,  but  from  sheer  inability  to  see  the 
consequence. 

What  is  true  of  New  York  is  true,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent,  of  other  American  cities,  although 
they  have  not  all  the  same  excuse  as  this  one  ; s<Mnc 
have  small,  wcll-locatcd  houses,  as  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  but  neither  has  them  so  small  or  so  cheap  as 
arc  required.  New  York  can  only  build  sky-wards  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  population,  higher  and 
still  higher  houses  arc  being  built  for  letting  in  flats; 
and  as  these  arc  constantly  improving  (although  the 
good  ones,  even  with  little  ten  by  ten  bed-rooms, 
range  in  price  from  fifteen  hundred  to  four  thousand 
dollars  a year)  perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  they 
will  solve  the  difficulty  now  felt. 

Competent  domestic  service  will  then  be  the  only 
barrier  to  comfortable  home-life  in  large  cities,  for  the 
refined  American  family  of  small  means.  I do  not 
know  whether  Americans  themselves  are  as  well  aware 
of  it,  as  one  who  has  been  an  observer  for  some  years, 
but  the  servants  have  so  greatly  improved  in  the  last 
decade,  that  a similar  improvement  in  the  next  will 
make  life  as  easy  in  that  respect  here,  if  not  as  in  Paris, 
at  least  as  in  London,  for  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  a great  deal  more  is  expected  from  servants  here 
than  in  England.  On  account  perhaps  of  the  sleeping- 
room  required,  and  oftener  the  high  rate  of  wages, 
fewer  servants  are  kept,  and  one  is  often  required  in  a 
small  family  to  be  cook,  laundress,  waitress,  and 
chambermaid.  The  general  servant  (usually  Irish  or 
German)  readily  undertakes  all  these  duties  without 
knowing  one.  Thus  the  life  of  the  American  house- 
keeper is  a series  of  efforts  to  train  inefficient,  often 
indifferent  girls,  into  satisfactory  servants,  and  fre- 
quently the  weary  discouragement  from  much  fruitless 
effort  induces  her  to  retain  one,  for  the  sake  of  a 
single  good  quality,  and  put  up  with  her  general  in- 
competence. The  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  the  hands 
of  the  ladies  themselves.  If  they  refused  to  pay  the 
wages  of  a good  servant  to  the  untrained,  and  estab- 
lished a standard  of  efficiency  by*  which  the  wages 
would  be  gauged,  there  would  be  some  prize  for  the 
servant  to  work  for,  and  some  assurance  to  the  mis- 
tress, that  the  girl  she  takes  raw  from  her  native  b(^ 
knowing  not  even  the  names  of  the  articles  in  common 
use,  will  feel  the  need  of  working  up  to  better  things, 
if  she  is  engaged  at  low  w*ages  and  sees  high  ones  to 
be  obtained,  only  on  producing  testimonials  of  her 
fitness. 

At  present  the  girl  who  can  light  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
has  learnt  the  names  of  the  ordinary  kitchen  utensils 
(not  howto  use  them,  belt  said),  gets  the  wages  of  an 
experienced  servant,  if  she  only  asks  them  and  de- 
clares her  ability.  She  may  leave  in  a month,  but  she 
carries  with  her  the  month's  good  wages,  and  finds 
another  place  next  day. 
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CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

VEKONICA’S  DISAPPOINTMaWT, 

[N  the  morning, 
when  Colonel  Lyn- 
don’s encourage* 
ments  had  taken 
due  effect  upon 
his  mind,  Percy 
was  far  more  con- 
fident and  hopeful. 
They  rode  over  to 
Deep  Deane  im- 
mediately after 
the  Castle  Ettrick 
lunch.  At  the 
door  of  the  house 
Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
who  looked  mys- 
terious, met  them. 
“Come  this  way,”  she  said,  leading  the  way  to  the 
dining-room.  “ They  did  not  expect  you  so  soon.” 
After  they  had  chatted  together  for  a few  minutes, 
there  came  sounds  of  dapping  of  hands  from  out- 
side. 

“ They  are  ready,’*  said  Mrs.  Mackenzie ; “ follow  me. 
You  must  excuse  them,”  she  added,  turning  to  Colonel 
Lyndon.  “ It  seems  frivolous ; but  young  people  will 
be  young  people,  and  Veronica  being  an  invalid,  we 
are  bound  to  do  what  we  can  to  amuse  her.” 

So  saying,  she  opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  ushered  her  guests  into  a scene  which,  for  a few 
moments,  perplexed  them  considerably. 

The  room  was  darker  than  usual,  a crimson  curtain 
having  been  dropped  over  one  of  the  windows.  In 
front  of  this  window,  and  forming  the  central  object  in 
the  room,  was  a slender,  stately  figure,  dressed  in  a 
tlowing  robe  of  dead  white.  The  figure  was  slightly 
bent : golden  hair  fell  in  waving  masses  to  the  waist : 
the  eyes  were  cast  dow'n  : the  sweet,  tremulous  lips 
were  half  parted,  and  the  face  wore  an  expression 
of  trouble  and  perplexity  pitiful  to  behold.  A truer 
and  more  exquisite  Marguerite  had  surely  never  been 
seen. 

It  was  so  beautiful — so  true — that  Percy,  who  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  room,  was  completely  taken  by 
surprise.  “ Who  is  it  ? ” he  said,  in  a hurried  whisper ; 
then  still  lower,  “What  a lovely — lovely  face  ! I did 
not  think  there  was  such  a Marguerite  in  all  the 
world.'* 

'Fhi*  was  delightful  to  the  little  audience.  But  one 
fell  displeased,  though  why  he  was  displeased  he 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  explain.  “Do  you  not 
see  who  it  is  ? **  he  said  impatiently. 

“ Oh  ! don’t,  Colonel  Lyndon,  don’t  I *’  cried  Milly  in 
an  agony,  while  Janet  and  Veronica  held  up  their 
fingers  warningly. 


“ But  who  is  it  ? who  is  it  ? **  persisted  Percy.  “ Miss 
Browne,”  crossing  over  to  where  Veronica  lay  upon  her 
couch,  enjoying  the  little  mystery,  “ do  tell  me.” 

“ Marguerite  1 ” said  Veronica. 

The  figure  in  white  lifted  its  eyes  from  the  ground, 
and  blushing  deeply,  crossed  to  the  couch. 

“ Miss  Morrison  I ” said  Percy,  in  great  surprise. 

“ Yes,  Letty— my  Lctty  ! and  you  didn't  know  her,” 
cried  Milly,  clapping  her  hands  triumphantly.  “ We 
have  been  having  ‘ life*  pictures,  Percy;  do  you  know 
what  that  is  ?” 

“ 1 think  I have  heard  of  them  before,”  said  Percy, 
smiling. 

“Oh,  well,  I hadn’t ; but  I think  they’re  lovely.  And 
Veronica  says  Letty  does  them  splendidly.  We  had 
Sleeping  Beauty  just  now,  and  I was  the  Prince ; shall 
we  try  something  else  now  ? Veronica  has  heaps  and 
heaps  of  dresses  and  things,  and  it’s  such  fun.” 

“ Oh,  no,  no ! ” said  Letty,  who  had  been  curiously 
embarrassed  by  her  last  experiment.  “ 1 said  it  was 
only  for  ourselves,  Milly;  and  I could  not  be  anything 
else  after  Marguerite,  I know.  I will  go  away  and  gel 
into  myself  again  now,  if  everybody  will  excuse  me.” 

“Do,  darling,”  said  Mrs.  Mackenzie;  “and  then 
perhaps  Captain  Winstanley  and  the  colonel  will 
wheel  out  Miss  Browne  to  the  verandah,  and  Janet  and 
1 will  tidy  this  room  for  visitors.  I should  be  ashamed 
for  it  to  be  seen  as  it  is.” 

Colonel  Lyndon  had  given  a hint  of  the  state  of  the 
case  to  the  good-natured  lady,  and  this  was  her  way  of 
helping  Percy  to  the  realisation  of  his  wish. 

When  the  colonel  had  helped  to  wheel  the  couch 
into  the  verandah,  he  said  that  he  would  go  and  have 
a look  at  Brown  Bess,  and  bring  back  word  how  she 
was.  “ Percy  will  amuse  you  until  we  come  back,**  he 
said. 

“Oh,  yes  ; I am  sure  he  will.  Captain  Winstanley 
is  always  amusing,”  said  Veronica  lightly. 

In  a very  few  moments  her  opinion  of  Percy  was 
changed. 

At  first  she  could  not — she  would  not — understand 
what  he  meant.  He  to  talk  to  her  of  love  ! This  kind, 
pleasant,  amiable  young  fellow,  whom  she  had  looked 
upon  as  a brother,  and  from  whom  she  had  accepted  a 
thousand  kindnesses  ! It  \vas  too  much.  If  she  had 
liked  him  less  she  would  have  found  it  easier  to  bear. 
And  that  he  should  misunderstand  her  so:  that  they  all 
should  ! For,  with  a burning  sense  of  shame  and  in- 
dignation, Veronica  had  begun  to  realise  why  she  had 
been  left  alone  with  Percy  Winstanley.  Oh,  how  cruel 
it  was!  Every  one  of  them:  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Janet,  who  ought  to  have  known  better ; Colonel 
Lyndon,  loo — for  had  he  not  aided  and  abetted  them  ? 
— and  the  others,  very  likely,  thought  that  Percy  had  7 
right  to  hope — thought  that  she  had  encouraged  him. 

Encouraged  him ! The  colour  Hamcd  to  poor 
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Veronica’s  face,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  angry  tears. 
Did  they  think  that  she  would  have  treated  the  man 
she  loved  so — that  she  would  have  laughed  at  him 
and  with  him — that  she  would  have  sent  him  back* 
wards  and  forwards  upon  her  errands  ? Ah ! how 
little — how  little  any  of  them  knew  I 

“ You  are  dreaming,”  she  said,  when,  after  trying  to 
put  Percy  otf,  she  was  driven,  at  last,  to  speak  to  him 
seriously.  “ It  is  quite  impossible  you  can  be  in 
earnest.” 

“ Why  ? ” he  cried,  the  colour  starting  to  his  face. 
“ Do  you  think ” 

” I think  nothing.  You  have  taken  me  by  surprise. 
Do—do — unsay  those  foolish  words.  I liked  you  so 
much  yesterday,  and  I like  you  stiU,”  said  Veronica 
pitifully. 

**  Hut  if  you  like  me  a little,  you  might  come  to  like 
me  more/*  faltered  Percy. 

“ i shall  never  like  you  as  you  wish— never — never ! 
Do,  pray,  understand  me.  It  is  impossible  ! ” 

“Impossible!**  he  repeated,  his  face  turning  very 
white.  “ Do  you  really  mean  that  ?** 

“ I do,  I do.  If  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  say  no 
more.  I should  like  to  keep  you  as  a friend,”  said 
Veronica. 

He  bent  low  over  her  offered  hand,  and  turned 
speechless  away.  If  she  had  been  anyone  else — any 
one  but  the  richest  woman  in  England — he  might  have 
gone  on  pleading  with  her.  There  was  so  much  that 
he  had  intended  to  say,  and  he  had  said  nothing.  Poor 
young  fellow  1 He  knew,  as  he  turned  away,  how 
those  unspoken  words  would  haunt  him.  He  could 
not  speak  them.  The  thought  of  her  riches  weighed 
like  lead  upon  his  heart,  and  scaled  up  his  lips. 
Already  she  would  be  classing  him  with  those  others — 
the  “ heaps  upon  heaps  of  fellows”  who  had  pursued 
her  or  who  would  pursue  her  for  her  money.  If 
he  stayed,  he  might  read  her  contempt  of  him  in 
her  eyes,  and  contempt  from  her  would  kill  him. 

So,  at  least,  he  said  to  himself,  as,  w ithout  waiting  to 
sec  any  one,  or  to  consider  what  any  one  would  think 
of  him.  he  dashed  headlong  away  from  the  house. 

Colonel  Lyndon  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  stables. 

“ I am  going  off,”  he  said.  “ Say  good-bye  to  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  for  me.” 

“ Going  off!  Where?**  cried  the  colonel,  aghast. 

“ I don’t  know.  Anywhere  ! ” he  shouted  back. 

The  colonel  followed  him  into  the  stable,  where  he 
was  giving  directions  about  his  horse,  and  tried  to 
draw  him  aside.  But  Percy  resisted. 

“ Can’t  you  let  a fellow  alone?”  he  said.  “ I — 1 — 
don’t  feel  very  well.  They’re  too  lively  for  me  up  there. 
Now  then  ’* — to  the  groom— “bring  him  out.” 

In  another  instant  he  was  in  the  saddle  and  clat- 
tering up  the  avenue. 

The  record  is  kept  at  Castle  I-'ttrick  to  this  day  of 
Percy’s  dare-devil  ride  that  evening.  His  horse  w*as 
strong,  fresh,  and  full  of  corn,  and  he  spared  neither 
him  nor  himself.  He  was  possessed  by  that  impulse 
which  comes  to  us  all  sometimes— the  impulse  to  rush 
away  from  our  trouble — to  hide  our  humiliation  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world  by  hiding  ourselves. 


An  hour  later  one  of  the  shooting  party  returning 
quietly  to  Castle  Kttrick,  after  the  sport  of  the  day, 
saw  against  the  sky  the  figure  of  a man  on  horseback,  . 
flying  at  what  seemed  to  him  a tremendous  pace  over 
the  moor.  He  stood  watching  until  it  disappeared  in 
the  shadow  of  the  hills. 

“ Either  that  horse  or  man  is  running  away,”  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  turned  to  pursue  his  way. 

When  Colonel  Lyndon  returned  to  the  Castle,  Percy 
was  still  out.  After  what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Lady  Flora,  he  felt  bound  to  tell  her  that  he  had 
not  left  him  at  Deep  Deane,  and  that  there  had  been 
some  little  disturbance  there. 

“ I know  nothing  for  certain,”  he  said ; “ but  I 
believe  Percy  asked,  and  was  refused.  This  is  between 
ourselves,  of  course." 

Lady  Flora  turned  very  pale. 

“ If  it  is  so  we  shall  soon  find  out,”  she  answered. 

“ I wonder  w here  the  poor  boy  is  now'  ? ” 

“That  is  more  than  I can  tell  you,  Lady  Flora.  He 
left  Deep  Deane  about  an  hour  before  I did.” 

*flhopc — I hope — he  has  met  with  no  accident. 
^\^^at  was  he  riding? ” 

“ Prince  Charlie— the  safest  and  strongest  horse  in 
Mr.  Winstanley’s  stables.  1 am  sure  there  is  no  fear 
of  that.  He  is  taking  a longer  ride* than  usual.  We 
shall  sec  him  home  before  night,”  said  the  colonel 
re-assuringly. 

Dinner  came  and  passed.  Mr.  Winstanley,  who 
himself  made  all  his  arrangements  beforehand  w'hen 
the  house  was  full  of  visitors,  was  considerably  an- 
noyed by  Percy’s  empty  place  ; and  Lady  Flora  was 
in  an  agony  of  nervousness  lest  any  ill-chance  should 
have  come  to  her  darling,  so  that  the  dinner-hour, 
which  at  these  seasons  was  generally  the  gayest  of 
the  day  at  Castle  Ettrick,  dragged  miserably. 

The  ladies  left  the  table  early,  and  Lady  Flora, 
who  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  made  a sign  to 
Colonel  Lyndon  to  follow  her. 

“ I must  do  something : I must  send  somewhere.” 
she  said,  drawing  him  into  the  embrasure  of  aw'indow. 

“ Percy  may  have  come  back,”  he  said.  “ I will 
find  out.” 

In  a very  few  moments,  as  the  poor  lady  sat  trem- 
bling amongst  her  guests,  she  saw  the  colonel  on  the 
terrace,  and,  making  an  excuse  to  them,  stepped  out 
of  one  of  the  open  windows  and  joined  him. 

“Good  news!”  she  said  breathlessly.  “I  read  it 
in  your  face." 

“ I hope  you  will  call  it  good  news,”  he  answered. 
“ Your  son  has  come  back,  and  is  in  his  own  room.** 

“ 1 will  go  to  him,”  she  said. 

“ If  I might  venture  to  advise  you,  Lady  Flora,  I 
should  leave  him  to  himself.  He  is  naturally  a little 
irritable.” 

“Ah,  w'cU!  you  know  best  ; but  the  thought  of  his 
trouble  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  Still,  that  he  is  safe  is 
a grand  thing.  How  could  she — how  could  any  one — 
be  so  cruel  ? ” said  poor  Lady  Flora. 

It  was  certainly  a mystery — and  a mystery  it  was 
destined  to  remain  for  some  considerable  time.  Perc\ 
did  not  rush  off  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  as  had  been 
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his  intention  when  he  started  on  that  wild  ride.  The 
ends  of  the  earth  are  easy  to  talk  of,  but  very  difficult 
to  6nd.  He  did  not  even  re-join  his  regiment,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  have  been  as  sensible 
a proceeding  as  he  could  have  taken.  He  remained 
at  home,  hovering  like  a singed  moth  round  the  flame 
that  threatened  to  devour  him,  and  making  every  one, 
and  especially  his  mother  and  his  little  sister,  wretched 
by  his  moody  temper  and  his  wild  projects. 


bring  up  our  darlings  in  an  atmosphere  of  indulgence, 
if  we  teach  them  to  believe  that  the  world  is  made  for 
them,  and  that  others,  save  as  they  can  minister  to 
their  comfort  and  pleasure,  have  no  right  there,  what 
are  we  to  expect  when  Nature,  who  has  no  favourites, 
takes  them  in  hand?  Surprise  and  indignation,  as  a 
first  result,  certainly.  And  these  were  what  Percy  felt. 

His  mother,  who,  while  she  could  not  help  feeling 
very  angry  with  Veronica  for  refusing  him,  felt  a little 


••  ‘I  AU  KEADV  TO  USfEN  TO  WHATEVSK  YOU  HAVE  TO  SAY”*  {f.  331). 


Indulged  from  his  infancy,  and  accustomed  to  think 
himself  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  sum  of 
things,  Percy  could  not  be  tolerant  of  defeat.  He 
was  angry  and  impatient  under  it.  His  sunny  temper 
aad  charming  manners  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have 
evaporated.  I^le  talked  cynically,  u*as  wTapped  in 
gloom,  and  ceased  from  that  pleasant  consideration  of 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  others  which  had  made  his 
principal  charm. 

Lest  Percy  should  lose  altogether  the  sympathy  of 
who  may  have  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  him, 
kt  me  say,  in  passing,  that  there  was  nothing  abnormal 
the  change  that  had  come  to  him.  Kind  women  all 
over  the  world  are  forming  men  after  his  type.  If  we 


angry  with  herself  for  her  blindness  in  thinking  that 
he  could  not  be  refused,  was  wonderfully  patient  and 
gentle  with  him.  It  was  only  when,  having  gathered 
from  Janet  that  his  suit  was  hopeless,  he  began  to  talk 
wildly  of  leaving  the  English  army,  and  engaging  him- 
self as  a soldier  in  a foreign  country,  that  she  began 
to  feel  angry  with  him,  and  then  there  were  one  or 
two  little  contests  between  them,  which  had  no  result 
but  to  embitter  Percy’s  feelings  and  her  own. 

Milly  was  the  witness  of  one  of  these  scenes,  and 
she  told  Letty  about  it,  weeping.  The  two  had  left 
Deep  Deane  by  this  time,  and  were  hard  at  work  on 
their  lessons. 

“ Oh,  Letty  1 " she  cried,  “ what  shall  we  do  ? Percy 
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is  so  unhappy.  And  poor  mother  cries  every  evening. 
And  he  is  talking  of  going  away  now,  and  getting  him* 
self  killed — away  into  Turkey  or  Russia,  where,  they 
say,  there  will  be  war  soon.  And  if  he  does  go  mother 
will  die,  I know  she  will,*’  sobbed  poor  little  Milly. 

Lctty  comforted  her  as  well  as  she  could.  Her  brother 
was  talking  wildly,  she  said.  He  did  not  know  what 
he  was  saying.  In  a little  time  he  would  be  himself 
again.  But,  calmly  as  she  spoke,  her  gentle  heart  w’as 
burning  with  such  an  anger  as  she  had  never  felt 
before.  How  could  he — how  could  any  one — make 
those  who  loved  him  miscr.ible  only  because  he  was 
suffering  himself?  One’s  own  happiness — one’s  own 
comfort — it  was  such  a little  thing  to  I-clty,  who,  in* 
deed,  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  indulgence, 
that  she  found  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could 
be  chosen  by  any  human  being  before  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  others.  It  had  been  this  element  in 
Percy’s  nature—his  sunny  temper,  and  his  readiness  to 
serve  others— which,  before  his  unhappiness,  had  made 
Letty  admire  him.  That  one  disappointment  should 
change  him  so  was,  she  thought,  very*  pitiful  and  sad. 
And  then  Lctty,  who  was  indulgent  towards  every  one 
except  herself,  began  to  think  that  Percy  did  not  know 
bow  unhappy  he  made  his  friends,  and  that  some  one 
ought  to  tell  him. 

She  had  no  one  to  whom  she  could  speak  about 
these  things,  for  Milly  would  not  have  looked  at  them 
as  she  did.  and  she  could  not  have  ventured  to  speak 
to  Lady  Flora  of  her  son,  and  Colonel  Lyndon  had 
left  Castle  Ettrick  for  a few  days.  And  so  she  brooded 
.ind  brooded,  looking  on  with  a keenness  of  sympathy 
I bat,  in  its  force,  amounted  to  pain,  upon  the  sorrow 
of  her  friends,  until  at  last  she  could  contain  herself 
no  longer.  “If  no  one  else  will  tell  him,  1 must,”  she 
thought. 

They  were  sitting  at  lunch  in  the  dining-hall — she 
and  Lady  Flora,  and  Milly  and  Percy — no  one  else, 
for  Mr.  Winstanlcy  and  his  visitors  were  out  shooting, 
and  the  two  or  three  ladies  staying  at  the  Castle  had 
driven  out  in  the  waggonette  to  take  the  gentlemen 
their  lunch.  Percy,  who  was  merely  trifling  with  his 
knife  and  fork,  looked  unhappy  and  restless.  Lady 
Flora’s  eyes  were  red,  as  if  she  had  been  weeping,  and 
poor  little  Milly  looked  from  one  to  the  other  sadly, 
making  matters  worse  instead  of  better  by  her  mute 
appeal.  It  was  then  that  Lctty  made  up  her  mind. 

**11  will  be  very  hard  to  do;  but  I must  doit. 
There  is  no  one  else,”  she  said  to  herself,  with 
decision. 

But  how  to  do  it?  That  was  the  question.  She 
thought  over  it  all  the  afternoon,  growing  hot  and  cold 
by  turns,  and  wishing,  more  than  once,  that  the  idea 
had  never  come  to  her  at  all.  Before  evening  her 
resolution  was  taken.  She  believed  she  knew'  a 
means  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

A f.lTTLE  HOOP  OP  PEARLS. 

Businf-SR  had  called  Colonel  Lyndon  from  Castle 
Kttrick.  His  solicitor,  the  head  of  a Arm  that  had 


managed  the  High  Cliffe  property  for  many  years,  had 
written,  requesting  him,  if  at  all  possible,  to  meet  him 
there.  Business  was  more  important  to  Colonel 
Lyndon  than  it  had  been,  for  he  had,  or,  as  he 
hoped  and  believed,  he  would  soon  have,  the  interests 
of  another  besides  himself  to  consider.  He  saw  Lady 
Flora,  who  Ix^ggcd  him  to  return  as  soon  as  be  was 
free,  and  travelled  south. 

It  was  partly  the  somewhat  mysterious  purport  of 
the  lawyer’s  letter,  and  partly  a fear  of  being  prema- 
ture, that  prevented  him  from  speaking  to  Letty  before 
he  started.  He  still  thought  of  her  first,  and  he  would 
not,  for  the  mere  sake  of  setting  his  own  mind  at  rest, 
have  risked  the  danger  of  losing  her  confidence.  But 
her  friendly  way  of  bidding  him  farewell,  with  the  frank 
pleasure  which  had  shone  in  her  sweet  blue  eyes  when 
he  told  her  that  he  would  certainly  return  to  CasUc 
Ettrick  in  a few  days,  encouraged  him  to  hope  that, 
when  the  right  moment  came,  she  would  say  “Yes* 
to  the  entreaty  that  was  trembling  on  his  lips. 

The  business  at  High  Cliffe  was  soon  transacted. 
Colonel  Lymdon  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  more 
closely  into  his  affairs  than  he  had  previously  done. 
He  found  that  the  value  of  bis  property  was  increasing, 
that  he  could  afford  to  make  good  settlements  on  a 
wife,  and  that  a little  painting  and  re*decorating  would 
make  High  Cliffe  a delightful  summer  residence. 
These  he  set  on  foot  at  once,  to  the  great  salisfacticm 
of  his  man  of  business,  who  had  been  fearing  that  be 
would  never  settle  at  home. 

“ Lyndon  of  H igh  Cliffe  is  going  to  marr>’ ; you  mark 
my  words,”  he  said  to  his  wife  that  evening. 

His  suspicions  would  have  been  confirmed  if  he 
could  have  followed  his  client  to  London  the  next  day. 

The  colonel  had  one  intimate  friend  living  there;  she 
was  the  daughter  of  their  nearest  neighbour  at  High 
Cliffe,  and  she  had  married  a man  who  w'as  kept  in 
London  by  his  business  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  called  at  her  house, 
and  was  showm  into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  was 
sitting  over  fancy-work. 

” Elizabeth,”  he  said,  I want  you  to  put  on  your 
bonnet  and  come  out  with  me.  Will  you?” 

“ Certainly  I will,”  she  answered-  “ Where  do  you 
want  to  go  ? * 

“To  a jeweller’s t one  who  may  be  depended 
upon.” 

He  smiled,  and  she  shook  her  finger  at  him. 

“At  Last,”  she  said.  “ I prophesied  it.” 

“ Prophesied  what  ? ■ 

“ That  you  w ould  fall  in  love  before  the  year  was 
out.” 

They  went  out  together.  The  colonel  hailed  a 
hansom-driver,  w'ho  took  them  to  a jeweller  on  whom 
his  friend  said  he  could  depend,  and  they  spent  an 
hour  at  his  counter.  He  made  his  choice  at  last — a 
small  hoop  of  pearls,  exquisite  in  form  and  colour, 
and  a necklace  of  the  same  beautiful  stones,  enclosed 
in  a casket  lined  with  pale  blue  velvet.  Should  they 
be  sent  ? the  seller  of  the  gems  asked.  No,  he 
answered.  He  would  pay  for  them  at  once,  and  take 
them  away. 
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Outside  the  shop  he  thanked  his  friend  for  coming 
with  him,  and  said  good-bye  to  her. 

**  You  will  let  me  know  ? ” she  said,  looking  at  him 
affectionately. 

**  If  there  is  anything  to  tell,”  he  answered,  with  a 
curious  smile. 

**  The  woman  that  you  love,  and  that  does  not  love 

you,*  said  the  lady,  “ would  be ” 

“Hushl  hush;*  said  the  colonel  hurriedly — 
“ Remember  my  age.” 

Without  wailing  for  another  word,  he  hastened  otf, 
made  his  hnal  arrangements,  and,  with  the  little  ring, 
of  whose  possession  he  was  never  for  one  moment 
unconscious,  in  his  breast-pocket,  took  the  night  mail 
lor  Scotland.  At  Edinburgh  he  remained  for  an  hour 
or  two,  Mr.  Winstanley  having  requested  him  to  see 
to  some  business  of  his  in  passing,  and  this  brought 
him  to  Eitrick  at  about  the  same  hour  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  when  M illy  and  Letty  had  been  his 
travelling  companions.  Wishing  to  give  a pleasant 
surprise  to  his  friends,  he  sent  round  the  carriage  con- 
taining his  traps  by  the  back  way,  and  walked  up  to 
the  house. 

It  was  a dark  night  for  the  time  of  year.  The 
sky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  occasionally  there 
could  be  heard  in  the  distance  the  low  rumbling  of 
thunder.  The  colonel  saw  no  one  in  the  grounds, 
but  be  heard  voices  which  made  him  suppose  that 
some  of  the  party  were  out  of  doors.  With  a quick, 
swinging  step  he  walked  along  the  avenue,  and  ran  up 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  terrace.  Lady  Flora,  who 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  saw  him,  and 
gave  a little  cry. 

**  Oh,  colonel ! ” she  said,  ^ how  glad  1 am  to  see 
you  ! We  did  not  expect  you  so  soon.” 

**  I thought  I might  venture  to  steal  a march  on 
you,”  he  said.  How  are  you  all  f It  seems  ages 
since  1 went  away.” 

**  It  seems  ages  to  me,”  said  Lady  Flora,  with  a 
sigh.  “ Everything  is  as  it  was.” 

“Letty — Miss  Morrison,  I mean—” 

“ 1 believe  she  is  in  the  school-room.  I will  send 
my  maid  to  tell  her  you  have  come.” 

The  maid,  who  was  rung  for,  went  in  search  of 
Letty,  and  returned  with  the  news  that  she  was  neither 
in  the  school-room  nor  with  Miss  Milly. 

“Then  she  must  have  gone  out.  Foolish  child — 
and  the  weather  so  threatening ! ” said  Lady  Flora. 

“ If  you  are  not  too  tired,  colonel ” 

“I  will  go  in  search  of  her  with  pleasure,”  he 
answered. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Wilson,  Lady  Flora’s  daughter, 
and  two  or  three  other  ladies  came  into  the  drawing- 
room, saying  that  the  rain  had  begun.  Colonel 
Lyndon,  who  stood  in  the  shadow  while  they  were  in 
ihc  light,  made  sure  that  Letty  was  not  amongst  them, 
and  then  hurried  away  to  look  for  her. 

• • • • • 

After  her  little  supper  with  Milly  ip  the  school-room 
that  evening,  Letty  had  stolen  down  into  the  garden. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  dead-white  robe  that  she  had 
•om  when  she  took,  for  a few  moments,  the  character 


of  Marguerite  at  Deep  Deane,  and  that  Veronica  had 
insisted  upon  giving  to  her ; her  head  was  without 
covering  of  any  kind,  and  as  she  walked  slowly  across 
the  green  sward,  with  her  hands  crossed  in  front  of 
her  and  her  eyes  cast  down,  she  looked  in  the  failing 
light  like  a beautiful  phantom.  Meeting  no  one,  she 
walked  on  to  the  summer-house — a little  rustic  lodge, 
which  crowned  a low  bill  beyond  the  shrubbery  that 
bounded  the  lawn. 

. In  the  entrance  to  the  summer-house  she  stopped 
and  looked  back.  Her  heart  was  beating  much  faster 
tlian  usual,  but  her  face  was  pale,  and  her  feet  and 
bands  were  as  cold  as  ice.  Seeing  no  one,  she  breathed 
a deep  sigh,  which  was  partly  of  relief  and  partly  of 
trouble,  and  was  about  to  retrace  her  steps  towards 
the  house,  when  a rustling  sound  amongst  the  shrubs 
to  the  right  of  the  summer-house  struck  her  ear,  and 
she  hesitated  for  a moment. 

In  the  next  moment  she  heard  a familiar  voice 
saying — 

“ I beg  your  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  Miss  Morri- 
son, if  it  is  really  you—* 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  Letty  trembled,  and  every 
particle  of  colour  left  her  face.  The  moment  she  had 
been  at  once  dreading  and  longing  for  liad  come  then. 

She  was  bound  to  speak. 

“ Captain  Winstanley,”  she  said,  in  a low*  and  tremu- 
lous voice,  which  had  a most  curious  effect  upon  him, 

“ 1 want  to  speak  to  you.  Will  you  be  angry  with  me 
if  I say  exactly  what  I think  ? ” 

“ Angry  with  yau  /”  he  exclaimed. 

She  interrupted  him  hastily.  “ Oh  ! please — please, 
do  not  speak  in  that  way.  You  would  have  every 
right  to  be  angry — and — and— I know  I have  no  right 
to  say  anything.  But  there  is  no  one  else,”  cried  poor 
Letty  piteously  ; “ and  1 love  them  all  so.  And  I 
thought  if  1 told  you — I,  who  have  no  interest  in  any- 
thing but  seeing  others  happy — that— that ” 

Poor  child  1 she  had  undertaken  a task  that  was 
almost  too  much  for  her  strength. 

Sit  down,”  said  Percy,  drawing  her  into  the 
summer-house  ; “you  arc  trembling.  Ah  ! there  is  the 
thunder.  We  shall  have  a storm.  And  you  have  no- 
thing on  your  head,  nothing  on  your  shoulders.” 

“ Pray — pray — do  not  mind  me,”  said  Letty  ear- 
nestly. 

“But  I do  mind  you.  Who  could  help  it?  I mind 

you  so  much ” and  there  he  broke  short,  awed,  it 

might  be,  by  the  startled  expression  of  her  face.  “ I 
mean,”  he  said  seriously,  “ that  I am  ready  to  listen  to 
whatever  you  have  to  say.” 

The  poor  child  rewarded  him  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles.  “ Thank  you  * she  said  : “that  makes  I 

it  easier  for  me  to  speak.”  And  then  she  poured  out 
what,  for  so  many  days,  she  had  been  hoarding  up  in  ^ 

her  heart : told  him,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  was  ' 

acting  selfishly  ; begged  him  not  to  go  into  a foreign 
army  ; said  that  if  he  did  so  it  would  break  his 
mother’s  heart,  and  ended  by  giving  him  in  a few*  I 

words  her  simple  little  creed.  “ VVe  were  not  pul  into  I 

the  world  to  live  for  ourselves.  I am  certain  of  it,”  said 
Letty.  “ If  wc  live  in  that  way,  we  arc  going  against 
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our  nature,  and  we  must — we  must — be  unhappy. 
God  wills  us  to  have  pleasure,  but  only  so — oh  I 1 am 
sure  of  it — I am  sure  of  it— only  in  making  happiness 
and  good  for  others.  If  it  is  for  those  we  love,”  she 
cried,  her  sweet  voice  thrilling  with  a passion  which 
she  could  not  restrain,  “then  wc  may  suffer — yes— 
suffer  until  wc  die,  and  yet  count  ourselves  blest.” 

To  all  this  what  could  Percy  say?  They  were  new 
thoughts  to  him.  Lelty  had  judged  him  rightly.  It 
was  no  innate  selhshness  of  character ; it  was  thought* 
lessness  or  inability— only  too  common,  alas  I — to  enter 
into  and  understand  the  feelings  of  others,  that  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  unconscious  cruelty.  Brought 
face  to  face  with  Letty’s  simple  creed  of  life,  he  saw  his 
own  life  as  he  had  never  seen  it  before. 

WT^en,  after  a brief  pause,  during  which  one  of  them 
could  have  heard  the  beating  of  the  other’s  heart, 
Percy  spoke,  there  was  no  trace  in  his  manner  of  the 
airy  gallantr>’  that,  had  not  Letty  been  the  most 
innocent  and  simple  being  upon  earth,  might  have 
alarmed  her  at  the  beginning.  He  was  too  deeply 
penetrated  with  respect  and  admiratioh  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  her  lightly. 

He  merely  thanked  her  for  speaking  to  him  with  so 
much  frankness,  and  said  that  he  would  consider  what 
she  had  said.  In  the  meantime,  he  hoped  she  would 
believe  that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  his  mother  and 
friends  unhappy.  Then — for  the  threatened  storm 
had  not  come  —he  walked  by  her  side  as  far  as  the 
tcrrace-steps,  and  bade  her  good  night  with  the  respect 
he  might  have  shown  to  a queen. 

• • • • • 

When  Colonel  Lyndon  left  I.ady  Flora,  he  took  the 
direction  of  the  summer-house,  which  he  knew  to  be 
one  of  Letty's  favourite  haunts. 

The  little  hoop  of  pearls  was  in  his  pocket.  He 
took  it  out  of  its  case,  and  held  it  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  Would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  transferred  pre- 
sently to  the  little  hand  which  was  so  dear  to  him  ? 
This  was  the  question  he  was  asking  of  himself  as  he 
walked  slowly  across  the  shadowed  sw-ard. 

He  approached  the  summer-house  from  the  left.  It 
w’as  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  trees,  so  that  he  was 
not  seen.  This  was  the  moment  when  Letty  was 
standing  in  the  entrance  of  the  summer-house,  and 
when  Percy,  who  had  come  up  from  the  opposite 
direction,  was  looking  at  her. 

It  was  usual  in  the  evening  for  the  summer-house  to 
be  lighted  by  a swinging  lamp.  This  lamp  swung 
over  the  entrance,  and  as  Letty  stood,  its  light  shone 
full  upon  her.  Both  of  the  men,  who,  being  each  un- 
conscious of  the  other’s  presence,  had  their  attention 
fixed  upon  her,  noticed  the  wistful  eagerness  of  her 
face.  One  was  on  the  point  of  speaking ; the  other,  as 
we  know,  spoke.  When  Percy  Winstanle/s  voice  fell 
upon  the  silence,  and  when,  with  the  air  of  one  whose 
expectation  is  fulfilled,  the  young  girl  in  the  white 
dress  went  out  to  meet  him,  the  second  watcher 
turned  away,  breathing  heavily  for  a moment  like  one 
in  physical  pain.  He  shot  into  a side  path,  and 
walked  on  aimlessly,  until  he  reached  the  outer  gate 
of  the  pleasure-ground.  Then,  remembering  that  the 


hour  was  growing  late,  he  retraced  his  steps.  He  had 
not  gone  far  before  he  knocked  up  against  Percy 
Winstanley,  who  was  strolling  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Perc>’  had  not  heard  of  the  colonel’s  arrival.  He  gave 
him  an  overflowing  welcome,  to  which  there  was 
scarcely  any  response  ; and  they  walked  on  together 
towards  the  house  in  silence. 

Presently  he  made  the  colonel  start  by  saying, 
“ You  take  an  interest  in  Miss  Morrison,  don’t  you  ? 1 
have  just  been  seeing  her  in.” 

Colonel  Lyndon  made  a vague  remark  about  the 
weather  being  doubtful  for  evening  rambles,  and  Perc)* 
further  surprised  him  by  saying — 

“ She  braved  the  weather,  poor  little  thing  ! braved 
it,  I believe,  on  purpose  to  speak  to  me.  Colonel,  1 
tell  you  the  truth,  I could  not  have  believed  it  unless 

I had  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.  That  timid  girl  has 
the  heart  of  a hero.  She  puts  my  own  people  to  the 
blush.  My  mother  would  not  have  spoken  to  me  as 
she  did  ! ” 

“ Your  mother  ! **  said  the  colonel  hoarsely.  “ What 
do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ I don’t  wonder  in  the  least  that  you  are  aston- 
ished,” said  Percy.  **  I was,  so  much  so,  that  at  first— 
but  it  would  be  cruel  to  her  even  to  mention  what  1 
thought*'  He  laughed  as  he  went  on.  “ She  gave  me 
a regular  sermon.  I have  never  been  so  preached  to 
in  my  life  : told  me  I was  selfish,  begged  me  not  to 
make  my  people  unhappy,  gave  me  one  or  two  of  her 
own  opinions.  Upon  my  soul  ! ” cried  Percy,  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm,  **  if  a man  was  to  follow  them 
he  would  be  a hero — a saint ; the  world  w ould  not  be 
worthy  of  him.” 

II  He  stopped,  and  for  the  space  of  five  seconds  the 
colonel  was  silent,  then  he  said,  in  his  ordinary  tone 
of  voice — 

**  And  what  did  you  say,  Percy  ? " 

“ I scarcely  remember.  You  see,  I was  a little 
taken  aback.  To  be  lectured  by  a young  girl— and 
such  a girl  I Have  you  found  out  that  she  is  lovely 
—exquisitely  lovely  ?**  cried  Percy. 

“ I always  admired  Miss  Morrison,”  said  the  colonel. 
“ But  here  we  are  at  the  house.  Good  night.  Perej'.** 

When  the  colonel  went  to  his  room  that  night,  the 
little  pearl  hoop  that  he  had  taken  out  of  its  case  was 
still  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  looked  at  it,  pressed 
it  to  bis  lips,  and  sighing  deeply,  put  it  away  in  the 
bottom  of  his  portmanteau. 

“ I must  wait,”  he  said  to  himself.  “The  time  has 
nert  come  yet.”  

CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

HOW  THR  CURB  WORKED. 

The  drawing-room  party  broke  up  early  that  night. 
Lady  Flora  seemed  tired  and  out  of  sorts,  and  she  was 
glad  to  escape  from  the  task  of  entertaining,  which, 
during  these  past  days,  had  been  a heavy  burden  to  her. 

Hoping  to  see  something  of  Colonel  Lyndon  and 
Letty,  she  stood  out  on  the  terrace  for  a few  minutes 
after  her  guests  had  gone  ; then,  hearing  and  seeing 
nothing,  she  went  to  her  owm  room. 

She  had  not  been  there  for  more  than  a few  moments 
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bcToff  there  came  a knock  at  her  door.  Guessing  who 
the  intruder  was,  she  cried  to  her  to  come  in,  and  a 
little  white-robed  figure,  with  acuiiously  rapturous  ex- 
pression in  its  eyes,  stood  before  her. 

Lady  Flora  smiled.  “ Ah ! Letty,  my  darling  ! " she 
said,  I was  expecting  to  see  you.  Here,  you  shall  take 
down  my  hair,  and  bring  me  my  dressing-gown,  and 
then  we  can  sit  down  together  and  have  a talk.^ 


nothing  except— except — to  see  you  all  happy.  NVhy 
do  you  look  at  me  so,  dear  Lady  Flora  ? 1 believe  it 

is  all  right.  1 think  he  sees  how  foolish  he  has  been. 
I do  not  think  he  will  go  to  Turkey  or  Russia  now.” 
“//>  will  go — who  will  go?”  asked  Lady  Flora, 
who  was  now  as  much  perplexed  as  Letty. 

” I mean  Captain  Winstanley,”  said  Letty,  blushing 
up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 


1 


**  WITHOUT  SO  MUCH  AS  SITTING  DOWN.  THE  CIBL  SAID  WHAT  SHE  HAD  TO  SAY  ” (/.  236). 


Silently  Letty  obeyed.  In  a few  moments  Lady 
Hora  was  in  her  favourite  arm-chair,  and  she  was 
curled  up  on  the  rug  at  her  feet. 

**  I have  a confession  to  make,”  she  said  tremulously, 
uking  one  of  Lady  Flora's  hands,  and  clasping  it  in 
both  hers. 

“ I thought  so,”  answered  her  friend,  upon  which 
Letty  coloured  and  faltered,  for  how  could  Lady  Flora 
know  unless  her  son  had  told  her? 

“Then  you  arc  not  angry  with  me  ?”  she  murmured. 

“Angry!  my  dear  child!  how  could  I be  angry? 
1 knew,  of  course,  that  this  would  happen  some  day, 
»nd  with  my  great  interest  in  you ” 

“ But,”  broke  in  Letty,  to  whom  all  this  was  ver>» 
perplexing,  “ it  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I want 


**  Captain  Winstanley  !”  cried  Lady  Flora,  in  great 
astonishment  ”What  have  his  a^airs  to  do  with 
you?”  She  had  drawm  herself  up  in  her  chair,  and 
loosened  the  clasp  of  Letty’s  hands  upon  her  own.  “ 1 
do  not  understand,”  she  said  coldly.  **  There  must  be 
some  mistake.” 

In  a voice  choked  with  sobs^for  she  began  to  fear 
that  she  had  done  something  really  unnatural  and 
forward — Letty  began  to  explain  what  had  happened. 

**  I met  Captain  Winstanley  in  the  garden,”  she  said, 
“ and  it  had  been  on  my  mind  all  day  to  tell  him  how 
cruel  it  w'as  of  him  to  make  you  unhappy  because  he 

was  unhappy  himself,  and  so ” 

” And  so  you  told  him  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I told  him.” 


\ 
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“In  those  very  words  ? ” 

Letiy  hung  her  head.  **  I am  afraid  1 told  him  that 
he  was  selfish/*  she  faltered. 

To  her  surprise  and  relief  Lady  Flora  began  to 
smile. 

“ Well/'  she  said,  in  a voice  from  which  the  stern- 
ness had  gone,  “ and  what  did  Captain  Winstanley 
say  to  your  sermon  ? Did  he  promise  to  be  a good 
boy?** 

He  said  1 was  quite  riglit,  and  promised  to  think 
over  what  1 had  said.  Was  i very  impertinent  ?”  said 
poor  Lett)'. 

“ No,  not  impertinent,  dear  : impertinence  is  in  the 
intention.  A little  foolish,  perhaps.  You  meant  well, 
so  1 will  say  no  more  about  it.  But  another  time  you 
must  consult  me  before  you  give  way  to  your  rather 
Quixotic  impulses.  Will  you  promise  me  this?" 

“Oh,  yes,  yes!"  answered  Letty  readily,  and  then 
Lady  Flora  kissed  her,  and  bade  her  good  night ; but 
ever  after  Letty  retained  an  uneasy  feeling  about  her 
bold  proceeding  that  evening. 

There  was  still  some  interchange  of  courtesies  be- 
tween the  Castle  and  Deep  Deane,  where  Veronica 
remained,  her  foot  not  being  suff.ciently  recovered  to 
allow  of  her  travelling ; but  Colonel  Lyndon  was  now 
a more  frequent  visitor  than  Percy,  and  Lady  Flora 
paid  no  more  afternoon  calls  at  the  farm. 

The  little  hoop  of  pearls  was  still  where  Colonel 
Lyndon  had  placed  it  on  the  night  of  bis  arrival.  For 
he  alone,  of  all  those  who  were  about  the  Castle,  knew, 
or  even  guessed,  whither  things  were  tending. 

Once  Lady  Flora  ventured  to  hint  at  her  surprise 
that  he  took  no  decided  step,  and  then  he  told  her 
gravely  that  they  had  both  been  mistaken.  Yet  he 
and  Letty  were  constantly  together,  and  he  admired 
her  more  than  ever,  and  she  showed,  in  a hundred 
ways,  her  confidence  in  him  and  her  regard  for  his 
opinion.  “ Men  are  perverse — wilfully  perverse,”  said 
Lady  Flora  to  herself.  “ There  is  no  doing  anything 
with  them.”  All  her  people  were  disappointing  her, 
and  all  her  schemes  were  coming  to  nothing,  and  she 
felt,  naturally,  a little  indignant  with  the  world  in 
general  for  not  submitting  itself  to  management. 

Some  of  this  irritability  may  have  been  apparent 
in  her  manner  to  Colonel  Lyndon,  or,  possibly,  he  was 
over-sensitive.  He  came  to  feel  presently  that  he  had 
worn  out  his  welcome,  and  that  it  was  time  he  should 
leave  Castle  Eltrick. 

On  the  day  before  his  departure  he  made  an  oppor- 
tunity for  speaking  to  Letty  alone.  It  was  not  to  tell 
her  he  loved  her,  or  to  bid  her  an  impassioned  fare- 
well. That  was  not  the  colonel’s  way.  He  left  it,  as 
he  would  have  said,  to  boys  and  weaklings  to  blazon 
out  their  want  of  self-control  to  the  universe.  He 
was  a man,  and  he  was  able  to  hold  himself  in  check. 

They  met  in  the  garden  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Milly  was  with  them  ; but  she  ran  off  after  the  dogs, 
and  for  a few  moments  they  were  left  alone. 

“ Do  you  remember,”  said  the  colonel,  looking 
down  at  Letty  with  grave,  kind  eyes,  “ a talk  we  had 
one  night  coming  home  from  Deep  Dcane.^" 

“ Oh ! yes,  yes  ; you  were  so  kind  ; you  helped  me 


so  much  by  what  you  said,”  answered  Letty  very 
earnestly. 

*'  Did  1 help  you  ? 1 am  very  glad/*  said  the  colond 
“And  you  made  me  a promise.  Do  you  remember 
that?” 

“ You  asked  me  to  look  upon  you  as  my  friend.” 

“ And  I ask  you  again,”  he  said  gently.  “ I admire 
you — not  as  a young  man  would,  of  course.  I am  a 
man  nearly  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  Letty.  And 
1 — well ! the  fact  is  that  I can’t  help  being  sorry 
sometimes,  when  1 think  of  the  loneliness  of  your 
position.  It  has  come  to  me  that  if  I had  married  at 
the  age  when  men  generally  marr>',  I might  have  had 
a daughter  like  you,  and  that  I might  have  died  and 
left  her  alone,  and  that  if,  when  I was  dying,  a com- 
rade of  mine  had  offered  to  be  her  friend,  it  would 
have  been  a comfort  to  me.  I want  you  to  look  upon 
me  just  as  if  I were  that — an  old  comrade  of  your 
father's  who  takes  an  interest  in  you.  Will  you  ?" 

The  tears  sprang  to  Lctiy’s  eyes.  He  was  very 
kind,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  think  that  she  had  a 
friend  in  the  world — and  such  a friend  ! But  why  was 
he  so  sad  ? And  why  did  her  heart  ache  as  he  looked 
at  her  ? 

“Thank  you  ! thank  you  ! ” she  cried,  holding  out 
both  her  hands.  “ Indeed  I will.”  And  then— for  the 
overflowing  pity  of  her  woman’s  heart  would  have  a 
vent — “ and  I can’t  bear  your  going  away/*  she  said 
gently.  “ The  place  will  seem  so  empty  without  you.” 

For  the  space  of  an  instant  he  looked  at  her  scarch- 
ingly.  Could  it  be  that,  after  all,  he  was  mistaken  ? 
Then,  while  he  stood  hesitating,  feeling  for  the  next 
word,  there  came  through  the  trees  a sound  they  both 
knew.  It  was  nothing  but  the  whistle  with  which 
Percy  Winstanley  was  accustomed  to  summon  his 
favourite  dog — a beautiful  old  deer-hound— from  the 
yard ; but  it  made  a diversion. 

The  call  was  repeated  two  or  three  times  impatiently, 
and  Letty  became  restless. 

“ 1 do  believe  they  have  tied  poor  old  Beauty  up," 
she  said.  “ It  is  too  bad.  Shall  we  come  and  sec, 
Colonel  Lyndon?” 

There  was  no  further  quiet  talk  betw'ecn  Letty  and 
the  colonel  that  day,  and  on  the  following  morning 
he  left  the  Castle  before  she  was  up. 

Shortly  after  the  colonel’s  departure,  Veronica,  who 
looked  pale  and  worn  after  her  recent  illness,  but  who 
was  on  her  feet  again,  called  to  pay  her  farewell 
visit  at  Castle  Ettrick.  I.ady  Flora  had  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  her  coldly ; but  being  touched  by 
the  change  in  her  appearance,  she  forgot  the  dis- 
pleasure in  motheriy  anxiety. 

“ Are  you  really  6t  to  travel  ? ” she  said  kindly. 
“ Are  you  quite  sure  you  will  not  be  overtasking  your 
strength?” 

“Oh,  no!  And  if  I do,  what  matter?  I shall 
have  plenty  of  time  for  rest.  You  know  1 need  never 
do  anything  else,"  said  Veronica,  with  a forced 
smile. 

Veronica’s  visit,  and  the  change  in  her  appearance 
and  manner,  made  hope  revive  in  Lady  Flora’s  breast 
Girls — especially  rich  girls— are  whimsical.  It  might 
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be  that  Percy  had  not  taken  quite  the  right  way  with 
her.  Or  perhaps  she  expected  him  to  persevere  in  the 
teeth  of  refusal.  A sprained  ankle,  Lady  Flora  was 
convinced,  couM  not  have  caused  so  great  a change. 

Percy,  who  had  rejoined  his  regiment,  was  away 
from  home  when  Miss  lirownc  paid  her  farewell  visit 
to  the  Castle  On  his  return  for  one  of  those  brief 
leaves  which  he  often  took  now,  his  mother  spoke  of 
it,  hinting  at  her  suspicion  ; but  the  contradictor>* 
young  fellow  did  not  take  the  hint  kindly.  “ I have 
done  w’ith  rich  girls,"  he  said  : “ they  think  too  much 
of  themselves.  And  1 don^t  believe,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, I should  have  cared  to  owe  my  fortune 
to  a woman.” 

“ But  I thought  there  was  no  question  of  money,” 
said  Lady  Flora.  “ 1 thought ” 

he  interrupted  her:  “Yes,  mother,  and  so  did  I 
think  ; but  we  are  all  liable  to  error.  I admire  Miss 
Browne  : 1 shall  always  admire  her  ; but  I shall  never 
again  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  And  you  may  be  sure,'* 
he  added,  with  a laugh,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
fOTced,  “ that  she  would  never  have  me.** 

Throughout  that  winter,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  iMr.  Winstanley  and  Lady  Flora  had  decided 
to  spend  in  the  country,  Percy  was  constantly  flying 
backwards  and  forwards  between  his  regiment  and  his 
home.  Ettrick  seemed  never  to  have  been  so  delight- 
ful to  him,  and  certainly  he  had  never  been  more 
delightful  to  his  family.  Gentle,  kind,  considerate,  full 
of  fun,  and  ready  to  take  a part  in  everything  that  was 
going  on,  his  frequent  visits  made  the  life  of  the 
solitary  country-house,  when  the  sharp,  bleak  winter 
days  frightened  its  other  guests  away.  None  of  them 
knew — and  least  of  all  she  who  had  WTought  the 
miracle — to  what  influence  this  happy  change  was  due. 
None  of  them  could  have  suspected  that  bis  chief 
attraction  to  Castle  Ettrick  that  winter  was  the  slight, 
^ir  girl,  with  the  heart  of  a lion,  who  had  gone  out  of 
her  way  to  reprove  him  for  his  selfishness. 

As  for  Lctty,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  be  in- 
terested in  him.  He  did  not  mean  it  subtly,  but  if  he 
had  artfully  calculated  his  conduct  beforehand,  he 
could  not  have  adopted  a course  more  certain  to  win 
her.  And  when  his  manner  towards  her  began  to  be 
marked  by  a peculiar  gentleness  : when  she  saw  in  the 
eyes  that  on  rare  occasions  sought  hers  a sunny 
brightness,  for  which  nothing  but  the  sympathy  be- 
tween their  unspoken  thoughts  could  account,  a new 
feeling,  and  one  which  she  did  not  try  to  understand, 
took  possession  of  her.  He  became  her  hero.  She 
set  him  up  on  a pedestal  of  her  own,  and  her  innocent 
girlish  heart  bowed  down  before  him. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  when,  one  evening, 
early  in  December,  after  an  unusually  long  absence, 
Captain  Winstanley  appeared  suddenly  at  the  Castle. 
He  looked  much  p.ilcr  than  was  ordinar)'  with  him, 
and  there  was  an  agitation  in  his  manner  which 
aroused  his  mother’s  anxiety. 

After  they  had  dined,  she  called  him  into  her 
boudoir,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  they  were  shut  up 
together.  It  was  a painful  interview  to  both  of  them. 
When  Lady  Flora  heard  of  her  son’s  latest  fancy: 


heard  that  his  love  had  passed  from  a rich  girl,  who 
had  all  the  world  at  her  feet,  to  a poor  little  nobody, 
her  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 

“It  is  impossible,  Percy,"  she  cried:  “impossible! 

This  is  a mad  freak.  The  girl " 

“ Not  a single  word  against  her,  mother,  please  1”  he 
said  angrily  ; “ she  is  perfectly  innocent  of  this  She 
docs  not  even  know  how  1 feel.  For  all  1 can  tell,  she 
may  refuse  me.” 

“ That  is  very  likely  indeed ! ” said  Lady  Flora, 
satirically. 

“ I think  it  is,”  answered  Percy ; “ I know  she  is  too 
good  for  me,  far." 

Lady  Flora  laughed.  In  her  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment she  was  scarcely  mistress  of  herself. 

“ If  you  take  it  in  this  way ” said  Percy,  rising. 

“Oh  ! slay  a moment,  stay  a moment !"  she  cried. 

“ Have  a little  consideration  for  me,  Percy!" 

“ If  you  will  consider  me,  mother,  1 will  consider 
you,"  said  the  young  man.  “You  ought  to  treat  me 
seriously — to  treat  me  as  a man.  Do  you  think  I 
would  have  come  to  you  before  any  one  else— even 
her — if  it  was  not  a very  serious  matter  with  me? 

Can’t  we  speak  of  it  quietly  ?” 

“I  will  try,"  she  answ'crcd;  “but  you  must  have 
patience  with  me.” 

There  followed  a long  discussion.  Lady  Flora  tried 
her  hardest  to  dissuade  her  son  from  his  purpose 
She  pointed  out  what  his  exact  position  was.  He  had 
an  allowance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a year 
from  his  father.  This,  as  he  was  well  aware,  had 
never  covered  his  expenses  in  the  army.  That  his 
father  would  increase  his  allowance  on  his  marriage 
was  unlikely.  The  property — this,  perhaps,  he  had  not 
known  before — was  heavily  burdened,  and  improve, 
ments  were  urgently  needed ; they  were  often  hard  put 
toil  to  meet  necessary  expenses.  Necessary'  expenses 
with  Lady  Flora  included  the  season  in  town,  a house 
full  of  visitors  in  the  countr>',  elaborate  dinner  parties, 
hunters  and  carriage-horses  ; necessities  they  were, 
for  how  could  she  have  done  without  them  ? 

She  was  so  determined  to  prevent  him  from  allying 
himself  with  the  pretty  nobody  whom  she  h.id  im- 
prudently thrown  in  his  way,  that  she  exaggerated 
their  embarrassment.  “You  must  see,”  she  repeated, 
again  and  again,  “ how  impossible  it  is.” 

But  Percy  could  not,  or  u'ould  not,  sec  any  im- 
possibility. “ It  is  only  my  own  affair.  I shall  not 
trouble  either  you  or  my  father  for  anything,”  he  said. 

“ If  I choose  poverty,  who  is  to  blame  me?" 

“ But  you  arc  our  only  son  ; you  have  the  family  to 
consider.” 

“And  1 do  consider  the  family.  If  1 bring  the 
noblest  and  sweetest  woman  in  the  world  into  the 
family,  every  member  of  the  family  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  me,"  said  Percy. 

All  Lady  Flora  could  obtain  from  him,  finally,  w'as 
that  he  would  not  speak  to  Leity  until  his  father  had 
been  consulted,  and  his  mother  had  spoken  to  him 
again.  So  it  was  decided  between  the  mother  and 
son  : but  another  besides  themselves  w'as  to  have  a 
voice  in  it.  Letty,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  had 
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long  been  in  love,  and  her  lovc-histor>'  had  reached 
a stage  when  a mere  nothing — a breath,  a whisper,  the 
tone  of  a voice — brings  revelation  to  the  startled  heart. 

Pcrc>' kept  his  promise  of  not  speaking  to  her.  Lady 
Flora  was  equally  prudent  But  before  the  next  day 
was  out  her  resolution  had  been  taken. 

When  Lady  Flora  was  dressing  for  dinner  that 
evening,  she  knocked  at  her  door,  and  asked  to  speak 
to  her.  Permission  was  given,  much  more  coldly  than 
usual,  and,  without  so  much  as  sitting  down,  the  girl 
said  what  she  had  to  say. 

“I  must  leave  you*  she  said  abruptly.  Then,  as 
Ijtdy  Flora  looked  at  her  like  one  petrified,  “ Please 
don’t  ask  me  why.  It  is  hard  enough  as  it  is — I mean 
to  leave  you  and  my  dear  little  Milly,  and  this  house, 
where  1 have  been  so  happy.’* 

“WTiy  should  you  leave?”  said  Lady  Flora,  her 
face  assuming  a stem  expression,  for  she  could  only 
suppose  that  Percy  had  broken  his  engagement  to  her. 

“ It  is  right  that  I should  ask.  Has  any  one ” 

“ No  one  has  done  anything,”  broke  in  Lctly,  with 
feverish  haste : “no  one  has  said  a single  word.  Say 
I am  capricious.  Tell  people  so — Janet,  and  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  and  Milly.  Say  1 am  tired  of  the  country 
—anything — anything— only  don’t  ask  me  questions.” 
In  spite  of  herself,  in  spite  of  the  anger  that  still 
burned  within  her,  and  her  bitter  disappointment, 
Lady  Flora  was  touched.  “ .My  dear,”  she  said,  in  a 
changed  voice,  and  looking  anywhere  rather  than  into 
Letty’s  pale  face,  “this  is  very  sudden.  What  do 
you  intend  to  do  ? Have  you  any  plans  ? * 

“ Oh.  yes,”  answered  the  young  girl.  " I mean  to 
try  and  be  a governess  somewhere  else.  If  you  would 
let  me.  I should  like  to  start  at  once.  1 suppose  1 
could  not  go  earlier  than  to-morrow  morning.  Then 
perhaps  you  would  tell  me  where  to  go  at  first.  I 
have  fifty  pounds  in  the  bank ; that  will  keep  me  for 
some  time.  And  then,  if  you  are  kind  enough  to  say 
I am  a tolerably  good  governess,  I shall  soon  get 
another  situation.  I want  to  go  a long,  long  distance 
away — to  America  or  Russia.” 


A feeling  of  the  deepest  compassion  came  over  Lady 
Flora’s  heart  as  she  listened  to  those  simple  words. 
But  for  the  dignity  of  the  family— but  for  those 
necessary  expenses  which  had  to  be  met  if  the  family 
was  to  hold  its  own  in  the  world — she  would  have 
taken  her  little  favourite  to  her  heart,  and  bidden  her 
remain  at  Castle  Ettrick,  and  be  her  son’s  wife. 

As  it  was,  she  could  qnly  sigh  and  consent  “ Per- 
haps you  arc  right,  dear,”  she  said,  very  sadly,  “ there 
arc  some  situations  which  are  only  to  be  met  by 
flight.  1 will  make  arrangements  that  you  shall  stay 
in  London  for  the  present” 

“And  I need  not  come  down  to-night?”  said  Letty 
tremulously. 

“No,  you  may  stay  up-stairs.  Milly  shall  slay  with 
you.  You  had  rather  not  ? Then  you  shall  stay 
alone.  I will  come  up  and  sec  you  after  dinner.” 
Slowly  and  sadly  Letty  went  up  to  her  own  room. 
She  had  done  it  for  the  best : because  she  would  not 
give  pain  to  those  she  loved  : because,  under  this  new 
and  strange  stress  of  feeling  that  had  come  to  her,  she 
could  not  trust  herself ; but  no  one  knew,  no  one  who 
had  not  once  felt  as  she  had  felt  could  imagine,  what 
the  sacrifice  of  that  evening  meant  to  her.  When, 
having  locked  the  door,  to  shut  out  intruders,  she 
threw  herself  upon  her  bed  in  the  darkness,  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  the  rest  were  nothing.  The  leaving  of  her 
home,  the  separation  from  her  friends,  the  looking 
forward  to  long  years  of  loneliness,  all  this  she  could 
bear  ; but  to  go  away  without  once  looking  into  his 
face,  without  thanking  him  for  his  love  to  her,  without 
telling  him  that  though  she  must  leav'e  the  place 
where  she  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  seeing 
his  face,  she  would  never,  never  forget  him— this  was 
almost  more  than  her  gentle  heart  could  endure. 

She  wept  until  her  heavy  eyelids  fell.  But  she 
could  not  sleep  long.  Lady  Flora  was  at  the  door 
her  room,  and  Milly,  looking  curious  and  anxious,  w*as 
with  her,  and  she  had  to  shake  off  her  languor,  and 
prepare  for  her  Journey  to  London. 
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' ILLED  at ” NNTiat  matters  where  ? 

He  is  dead,  and  that  is  enough  ! 

“ Killed  1**  It  is  written  there 
In  letters  that  stare  and  stare  ! 

What  though  the  telling  be  rough  ? 

He  is  dead,  and  that  is  enough  ! 


Died  with  his  face  to  the  foe. 
Trying  another  to  save  ! ” 

How  else,  how  else  should  he  die  ? 

I could  not  have  lo^’ed  him  so 
If  he  had  not  been  bravest  of  brave  I 


Dead,  and  no  word  of  good-bye  ! 
No  w hisper  of  love  from  afar ! 

0 star  I star ! star  ! 

1 looked  in  your  eyes  last  night, 


And  I saw  hts  eyes  in  your  light ; 

And  I knew,  I knew  he  would  die, 

For  that  was  his  last  good-bye  ! 

Get  you  gone ! Get  you  gone  from  my  sight ! 
Why  do  you  stand  and  stare  ? 

He  is  dead  ! It  is  written  there  I 
And  it’s  late— so  late  to-night ! 

There  I there ! forgive  me,  but  go  ! 

You  mean  to  be  kind,  I know, 

But  leave  me  to  God  and  to  him  ! 

“ Killed,  with  his  face  to  the  foe  ! ” 

Leave  me  aw'hile ! The  light— 

The  light — is — getting — dim  !— 

Leave  me— to  God— and— to  him  ! — 

George  Wf..athrri.v. 
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A NEW  FIELD  FOR  ENTERPRISE. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR-  H.  M.  STANLEY.— BV  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 


|T  is  impossible  to  gaze  upon  the 
bronzed  features  of  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  without  a vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  famous  picture  of  his 
hrst  meeting  with  Livingstone  in 
the  depths  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
“ Dr.  Livingstone,  1 presume?”  was 
the  historic  phrase  in  which  the 
second  greatest  of  African  explorers  greeted  the 
greatest.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  photography  is 
that  it  adds  stature ; and  1 had  pictured  the  founder 
of  the  Free  Sute  of  the  Congo  as  a tall,  thin,  wiry 
man,  grizzled  with  hard  work — with,  in  short,  all  the 
outward  attributes  of  an  old  campaigner.  But  when 
there  presently  joined  me  in  the  cosy  drawing-room 
in  New  Bond  Street,  a gentleman  somewhat  below 
the  average  height,  with  a thick-set  frame  indica- 
tive of  gieai  powers  of  endurance,  the  well-known 
sbon  moustache,  and  a face  deeply  browned  by 
tropical  suns  as  they  shone  upon  forests  and  plains 
where  no  other  white  man  has  ever  set  foot,  there 
was  no  need  for  introductioiL  Mr.  Stanley  greeted 
me  cordially,  and  settled  himself  down  in  an  arm- 
chair as  though,  instead  of  having  upon  his  shoulders 
the  care  of  a State  covering  a million  and  a half 
square  miles,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  inter- 
viewed. Upon  the  table  lay  a Belgian  map  of  the 
Congo,  showing  the  results  of  the  explorations  which 
have  been  made  since  Mr.  Stanley’s  departure  for 
Europe,  and  the  new  volume  of  the  Almanack  de 
Gotkay  in  which  the  Congo  is  for  the  hrst  time  in- 
cluded among  sovereign  States. 

The  world  needs  not  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Stanley  is 
enthusiastic  in  his  view  of  The  rich  capabilities  and  the 
splendid  future  of  the  Congo.  But  he  has  not  the 
manner  of  an  enthusiasL  H is  speech  is  calm,  thought- 
ful, based  upon  facts  and  Bgures.  When  he  wishes  to 
enforce  a point,  or  to  clinch  an  argument,  he  leans 
forward  in  his  chair  and  speaks  with  the  subdued 
earnestness  and  the  quiet  energy  of  conviction.  One 
of  the  most  salient  impressions  the  interview  left  upon 
me  was  that  of  a man  possessing  a boundless  store  of 
reserved  force  ; capable  of  taking  great  decisions  in  a 
moment  of  supreme  crisis  ; a man  of  boundless  energy, 
with  whom  danger  and  dilKculty  have  been  constantly 
present,  and  in  whom  natural  coolness  and  fertility 
of  resource  have  been  developed  into  an  instinct 
I began  by  asking  Mr.  Stanley  what  were  his  ideas 
regarding  the  Congo  as  a held  for  colonisation,  and  as 
an  outlet  for  surplus  European  populations. 

**  It  is  too  early  to  talk  about  that,”  was  his  reply  ; 
**  the  Congo  is  not  ripe  for  settlement  yet,  and  1 have 
studiously  avoided  anything  tike  an  emigration  propa- 
ganda. People  do  not  clearly  understand  the  difficul- 
ties of  reaching  the  interior,  difficulties  which  will  of 
course  largely  disappear  when  the  railway  is  made. 
The  climate  of  the  Lower  Congo,  say  between  Vivi  and 
Leopoldville,  the  capital,  is  very  trying  to  Europeans. 


The  Upper  Congo,  beyond  Stanley  Pool,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  as  healthy  as  any  country  in  Southern  Europe. 
But  caution  is  of  course  necessary.  Unfortunately, 


people  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  look  at 
matters  from  a common-sense  point  of  view,  and  take 
the  precautions  of  which  experience  has  shown  the 
wisdom.  On  the  Congo,  in  short,  it  is  necessary  to 
live  like  a philosopher.” 

“ But,”  I asked,  when  the  Congo  Railway  is  made,  it 
will,  I assume, ameliorateclimatic  conditions  by  shorten- 
ing the  journey  from  the  coast  to  Leopoldville?” 

“ That  is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  that  will  follow 
the  construction  of  the  line  Us  influence  will  be 
enormous — greater,  probably,  than  that  of  any  railway 
which  has  been  opened  since  the  pioneer  line  was 
laid  down  in  England.  Like  that  which  was  the 
model  line  for  the  United  Kingdom,  ours  will  be  the 
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model  line  for  the  entire  continent  of  Africa,  Rail- 
ways alone  can  make  Africa  really  useful  and  bene- 
ficial to  civilisation.  There  is  a wonderful  continent 
with  15,000  miles  of  coast-line,  and  something  over 
23,000,000  square  miles  of  superficies  — nearly  five 
limes  as  large  as  Europe  ; and  yet  it  remains  torpid, 
inert,  lifeless,  simply  because  Europ<^ns  have  a deadly 
horror  of  the  climate.  And  unfortunately  they  will  not 
use  their  common-sense  to  conquer  the  difficulty.** 

**  You  think,  then,  that  cases  of  fatal  illness  on  the 
Congo  are  due  at  least  as  much  to  neglect  of  precau- 
tions as  to  the  climate  ? *’ 

“Undoubtedly.  I speak  from  experience,  which  I 
have  bought  dearly  in  my  own  person.  I have  had 
over  200  fevers  in  Africa,  three-fourths  of  which  were 
caught  because  in  my  ignorance  1 invited  and  put 
a premium  upon  them.  1 had  no  one  to  teach  me  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  : 1 had  to  learn  them  from 
the  fevers;  but  the  Europeans  who  go  out  to  the 
Congo  now  are  forewarnecl,  and  with  prudence  and 
good  food  they  can  keep  perfectly  well** 

In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  whether  it  was  not 
the  fact  that  many  Europeans  died  on  the  Congo  from 
the  effects  of,  comparatively  speaking,  moderate  drink- 
ing, Mr.  Stanley  gave  me  some  appalling  instances  of 
promising  young  men  being  suddenly  cut  off  in  this 
way.  A young  engineer,  hot  and  tired  from  his  day’s 
work,  drank  at  dinner  a large  quantity  of  Portuguese 
wine.  A severe  attack  of  dysentery  followed,  and  when 
convalescent,  though  still  weak,  he  was  sent  to  the 
coast  on  his  way  home,  with  the  most  solemn  warnings 
not  to  touch  strong  drinks.  Yet,  while  waiting  for  the 
steamer  he  sold  his  coat  for  a bottle  of  gin,  and  twelve 
hours  later  he  was  in  his  grave.  Another  engineer 
somehow  obtained  possession  of  a bottle  of  brandy  at 
lunch,  and  was  shortly  afierxvards  found  dead  with  the 
bottle  under  his  head.  “ Strong  drink  on  the  Congo,” 
added  Mr.  Stanley,  “means  deaih.** 

Leaving  this  melancholy  phase  of  the  subject,  I 
asked,  “ What  do  you  expect  will  be  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  Congo  Railway?” 

“It  will  alter  the  entire  aspect  of  everything,”  an- 
swered Mr.  Stanley.  “It  will  give  new  life  to  the 
State,  and  introduce  civilisation  into  the  heart  of 
Africa  very  rapidly  indeed.  At  present  there  are 
some  thousands  of  native  traders  at  Stanley  Pool,  and 
there  arc  European  traders  at  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Lower  Congo,  so  dose  to  the  cataracts  that 
they  can  bear  their  roar  ; yet  the  two  cannot  come  to- 
gether on  account  of  these  catamets,  which  form  a gap 
235  miles  long.  This  gap  can  only  be  bridged  by  the 
native  carriers,  who  arc  all  absorbed  in  the  transport 
of  some  1,200  tons  of  merchandise  in  a year.  While 
this  state  of  things  lasts  progress  is  impossible.  These 
1,200  tons  now  being  transported  on  the  heads  and 
backs  of  the  carriers  would  be  a mere  drop  in  the 
ocean,  compared  with  the  goodly  trade  that  xvould  be 
going  up  the  Congo  if  the  native  traders  could  be 
supplied  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  goods.” 

“This,  then,  is  probably  one  reason  of  the  excessive 
dearness  of  ivory,  which  threatens  soon  to  become 
worth  nearly  its  weight  in  gold  ?” 


“ It  is  the  only  reason.  Ivory  has  almost  dissp- 
peared  from  all  the  accessible  areas  of  Africa  ; but  the 
areas  at  present  inaccessible  are  so  vast  that  there  is 
abundance  of  ivory,  and  also  of  rubber.  The  native 
traders  are  willing  and  eager  to  search  for  these 
precious  articles ; but  if  they  all  rushed  up  the 
affluents  of  the  Congo  to  fetch  goods  they  might  be 
years  in  getting  rid  of  them.  Thus  you  may  sec  how 
great  an  impetus  commerce  will  receive  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway.  As  soon  as  the  natives  have 
gathered  all  the  ivory  from  their  own  resorts,  they  will 
be  urged  by  the  demand  for  more  to  proceed  still 
further  into  the  interior,  taking  with  them  the  worth 
of  ibcir  goods  in  the  produce  of  English  industry.® 

“ Then  you  think,  Mr.  .Stanley,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  results  to  be  expected  from  the  railw’ay  would 
be  the  cheapening  of  ivory  ? ** 

“ Yes  ; both  ivory  and  rubber  would  be  cheap  and 
plentiful  for  at  least  fifty  years  to  come  ; and  in  the 
meantime  no  doubt  some  other  object  of  commerce 
will  have  been  discovered  on  the  Congo." 

“ Minerals— copper,  for  instance,  of  which  I think 
you  have  an  abundance  ? ** 

“ Yes,  we  have  plenty  of  copper  ; but  at  present  the 
cost  of  transporting  it  to  the  coast  is  ,^45  a ton.  When 
the  railway  is  made,  copper  will  pay  for  working,  hut 
not  until  then.  It  is  this  terrible  cost  of  transport 
which  paralyses  us  upon  the  Congo.  The  State,  for 
instance,  is  compelled  by  reason  of  this  great  expense 
to  confine  itself  to  five  stations  on  the  Upper  Congo, 
where  the  only  Europeans  are  the  agents  of  the  State 
and  the  missionaries.  This  is  a proof  that  if  the  rail- 
way could  be  taken  only  as  far  as  Stanley  Pool,  the 
State  would  be  a valuable  customer  to  it;  w'hile  the 
missionaries,  with  the  advantage  of  supplies  of  good 
food  and  constant  accessions  of  recruits,  could  spread 
the  Gospel  rapidly,  since  they  then  could  make  most 
of  their  journeys  by  steamer.  At  Stanley  Falls 
there  are  some  3,000  Arabs,  and  between  Stanley 
Falls  and  Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  there  are  aljool 
15,000  more,  all  of  whom  have  to  be  supplied  once 
a year  from  Zanzibar— a journey  of  twelve  months 
across  Africa,  in  addition  to  the  month's  voyage  from 
Europe.  When  the  railw-ay  is  made  these  Arabs 
could  be  supplied  from  England  within  a month.  In 
addition  to  these  important  customers  of  the  Congo 
Railway,  there  is  the ' London  Missionary  Society 
established  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  where  also  there  is  a 
Government  station,  both  of  which  would  be  cus- 
tomers. Then  there  are  the  Arabs  of  the  Soudan 
scattered  over  the  Niam-Niam,  who  wrould  likewise 
be  supplied  by  means  of  the  railway  ; and,  instead 
of  the  .Soudan  being,  as  now,  blockaded,  steamers, 
fed  from  the  railway,  could  carry  supplies  right  up 
to  the  frontier.” 

“Then  there  is  the  private  native  trade  of  the 
Congo,  as  distinguished  from  the  requirements  of  the 
State  and  of  semi-public  bodies,  which  is  as  im- 
portant, if  not  more  so  than  all  the  rest  put  together?* 

“There  would  constantly  be  an  immense  quantity 
of  goods  going  up-country  by  rail.  At  present,  on  the 
Upper  Congo,  Europeans  have  to  content  tbemselves 
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with  living  in  wattled  huts  or  mud  forts»  roofed  over 
with  straw  and  grass^  and  there  is  of  course  great 
danger  from  fire.  By  means  of  the  railway  the  State 
could  at  once  transport  about  a dozen  iron  stations  ; 
and  there  would  soon  be  erected  Imuses,  churches, 
and  schools,  all  of  iron.  Then  the  native  chiefs,  see* 
ing  what  the  Europeans  were  doing,  would  build  iron 
houses,  and  would  likewise  require  iron  warehouses  for 
their  goods.  The  Chief  of  Kintamo,  for  instance, 
already  keeps  all  his  goods  in  iron  boxes  ; while  the 
Chiefs  of  Old  Calabar  live  in  iron  houses  which  have 
cost  from  ;£i,ooo  to  ^^3,500  each.  Then,  again,  there 
would  le  many  steamers  to  be  transported  in  sec- 
tions, to  be  put  together  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
cataracts.  On  the  Upper  Congo  there  are  at  present 
only  seven  steamers,  mostly  steam  launches,  but  to 
carry  on  the  enormous  trade  of  the  7,000  miles  of 
navigable  water-way  of  the  Upper  Congo  large  and 
swift  steamers  will  be  required,  capable  of  stowing 
cargo  and  carrying  passengers  in  comfort.  Again, 
there  would  be  a large  trade  in  limber,  and  saw- 
mills would  be  required  to  cut  it  up,  which  mills 
would  have  to  be  taken  up-country  by  railway. 
Enormous  quantities  of  powder,  and  large  nuntbers 
of  flint-lock  guns,  would  also  be  in  demand.  All 
this  is  without  counting  the  almost  limitless  trade  to 
be  done  in  cloth  goods.  I should  say  that  within  a 
reasonable  number  of  years  after  the  making  of  the 
railway,  there  would  be  a trade  of  about  10,000,000 
annually  with  the  natives  of  the  Upper  Congo— all 
in  barter.” 

Pausing  here,  Mr.  Stanley  went  on  to  say  that  there 
was  a sentimental  side  to  the  whole  question  which 
was  worthy  of  reflection.  “ We  have  been  enabled,”  he 
continued,  “with  our  own  modest  enterprise  to  secure 
something  like  1,000  carriers  a month  to  serve  us  in 
a country  that,  when  1 began  work  there,  absolutely 


refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us.  Already  we 
have  some  400  native  soldiers — all  of  which  proves 
that  the  natives  are  friendly  and  willing  to  lend  their 
services  to  the  white  man  for  his  purposes.  When 
the  Stale  can  belter  afford  it — which  will  be  not  long 
after  the  railway  is  finished— it  will  be  able  to  en- 
list 3,000  or  4,000  native  soldiers  for  the  protection 
of  the  country  against  the  slave  - traders,  'lliosc 
stations  which  are  to-day  so  modest  and  unoffending, 
and  dare  not  take  arms  in  their  hands  against  the 
organised  slave-traders,  will,  in  a few  months  only 
after  the  opening  of  the  railway,  be  in  a position  to 
take  the  offensive  and  absolutely  prevent  them  from 
ever  setting  foot  in  the  Congo  State.” 

“That  indeed  would  be  worth  working  for,”  1 
remarked. 

“ It  will  be  the  death-blow  of  the  slave-trade  in  all 
western  equatorial  Africa,”  said  Mr.  Stanley  with  ani- 
mation. “The  slave-trade  pul  an  end  to  through- 
out a region  over  2,000,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  all  done  on  a commercial  basis  and  without  a 
drop  of  blood  being  shed!  No  need  for  launching 
out  into  armaments,  for  employing  guerilla  warfare, 
or  for  putting  into  force  the  offensive  powers  vested 
in  the  riveraine  Governments  by  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference. Indeed,  the  desire  and  the  temptation  to 
commit  these  atrocious  deeds  upon  these  quiet  and 
unoffending  tribes  will  have  been  taken  away  from  the 
slave-traders  by  the  constant  increase  of  white  men 
among  them,  each  of  whom  will  be  a deadly  enemy 
to  the  slave  traffic.  In  place  of  the  terror  and  dis- 
may that  I witnessed  in  December,  1883,  along 
140  miles  of  the  Congo  banks,  will  be  seen  the 
effects  of  the  nobler  and  milder  influence  of  those 
Christian  missionaries  who  are  to-day  so  bravely 
pressing  on  in  the  almost  hopeless  warfare  against 
barbarism.” 
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I. — FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 
^ARIS  has  been  busy  preparing  a large 
variety  of  woollen  fabrics,  which,  doubt- 
less, will  be  brought  out  later  at  a much 
cheaper  rate  in  England,  losing,  how- 
ever, in  their  reproduction,  some  of 
their  original  perfection,  both  in  the 
looms  of  Germany  and  of  Great  Britain. 

The  new  stuffs  arc  characterised  by  brightness  of 
tone  and  a novel  and  happy  combination  of  colour- 
ing. The  pentes,  which  erewhile  were  few  and  far 
between,  now  flood  the  market,  and  nearly  cvcr>' 
woollen  stuff  has  been  arranged  with  them.  There 
are  a few  horizontal  stripes,  and  some  checks,  formed 
by  interwoven  or  rope  cords,  but  pentes  carry  the  day 
by  ten  to  one.  Pentes^  in  connection  with  dress,  con- 
sist horizontal  stripes  of  a distinct  kind  from  the 
ground,  and  of  var>ing  widths,  set  round  the  hem  of 
the  skirt,  to  the  depth  of  half  a yard  or  more,  some- 


times placed  in  front,  sometimes  at  the  sides,  and  now, 
in  this  season’s  goods,  occasionally  all  round  the  skirt. 

Canvas  is  the  dominant  idea  in  all  the  new'  woollens, 
only  the  varieties  are  so  diverse,  it  would  puzzle  all 
but  the  caterer  of  fashion  to  decide  why  some  of  the 
stuffs  are  considered  canvas  at  all.  They  arc  thin 
and  thick,  sometimes  in  diagonal  lines,  .and  sometimes 
brocaded,  but  their  chief  originality  this  season  is 
in  the  pentes.  Some  of  them  are  open-work,  like  a 
particular  sort  of  curtain  muslin  used  to  be ; and  this 
is  divided  by  stripes  of  irregular  widths,  either  of 
plush  or  velvet.  Biscuit  and  tones  of  brown  carry 
all  before  them.  When  I was  looking  over  these 
stuffs  the  other  day,  there  appeared  to  be  six  tones  of 
brown  at  least  to  one  of  every  oilier  colour. 

One  great  comfort  is  that  skirts  will  be  made 
up  at  the  cost  of  but  little  trouble,  and  no  ex- 
pense for  trimmings  — a remark  which  applies  to 
another  class  of  materials  with  interwoven  border- 
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mgs,  chiefly  of  cashmerian  designs  and  colours.  The 
canvases  are  generally  forty  - eight  inches  in  width, 
the  pentes  at  least  half  a yard  deep.  1 was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  a coflce-brown,  having  six  row's  of 
Stripes,  each  of  a diflferent  shade  : dark  brown,  red, 
green,  terra-cotta,  blue,  stone.  Mignonette  and  beige 
also  blend  well. 

I dare  say  you  have  all,  at  one  time  or  other,  used 
corded  muslin  for  petticoats ; the  idea  has  been 
greatly  employed  in  the  new  materials  which  have 
rope  stripes,  viz.,  stripes  formed  of  an  intertwisted  cord 
not  coarser  or  wider  than  that  in  corded  muslin.  These 
congregated  together  in  red  and  white  on  blue,  say,  or 
other  mixtures  of  colour,  form  the  fashionable  pentes. 

A Parisian  leader  of  fashion  has  just  ordered  a 
diagonal  canvas  in  string-colour,  with  stripes  of  red  and 
green,  and  a helmet-shaped  bonnet  of  the  dominant  tone 


**  TUNING  UF.'* 


in  velvet,  the  green  and  red  carried  out  in  metallic 
wings  and  small  birds  placed  on  the  front.  Brown, 
blue,  and  green  woollen  stuffs  are  also  being  ordered, 
with  the  pentes  of  velvet  of  exactly  the  same  tone. 
Frenchwomen  always  like  the  soft  beiges,  only  made 
in  neutral  tints;  plenty  of  early  spring  and  travelling 
gowns  are  being  ordered  of  them,  with  Just  a touch 
of  colour  in  vest,  cuffs,  and  collar,  to  make  them  more 
becoming.  Tweeds  for  spring  are  half  their  usual 
thickness,  and  so  metamorphosed,  1 was  not  inclined 
to  admit  the  so-called  article  was  really  tweed  at  all 
Some  of  them  are  brocaded,  others  arc  covered  with 
close-set  stripes  having  fluffy  white  flecks  on  the  sur- 
face here  and  there,  and  also  with  the  rope  stripes, 
which  stand  up  boldly.  Some  of  these  cords  form 
checks  all  over,  as  if  a sum,  or  the  game  of  **  tit  tat 
toe,^  were  to  be  played  upon  them. 

The  cheviots  are  also  striped  and  diagonal,  and 
are  exactly  the  sort  of  stuff  to  order  for  immediate 
wear— light  and  warm  ; these  have,  many  of  them,  a 
speckled  or  marbled  appearance;  the  colourings  are 
decided  and  conspicuous. 

More  original  than  any  of  these,  and  better  adapted 
to  a later  time  in  the  year,  is  the  Drap  de  Saxe;  which 
is  smooth,  though  woven  with  coarse  threads,  looking 
far  more  like  linen  than  wool ; it  has  mostly  broad 
perpendicular  stripes,  brown  on  cream,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  the  stripes  are  bright  in  colouring,  and 
cashmerian  in  design. 

It  is  affirmed  that  many  of  the  cottons  which  arc 
brought  out  to  the  world  as  Parisian,  first  saw  the 
light  in  English  mills,  and  are  taken  to  London  vid 
Paris.  Anyway,  there  is  a plethora  of  choice  in  the 
French  capital  1 will  content  myself  with  giving 
their  leading  characteristic  ; there  is  some  time  yet 
before  they  will  be  worn. 

Satines  are  going  out ; the  printed  cottons  on  light 
blue,  pink,  and  green  grounds  display  designs  of  dis- 
tinctly Japanese  origin,  save  now  and  then,  when  they 
are  floral  and  Pompadour  ; the  colouring  is  excellent. 
Most  of  them  look  like  silk,  and  few  would  be  worth 
much  after  washing. 

Cotton  crape  I can  recommend  as  having  a good 
appearance  without  much  outlay  ; the  puckered  stripes 
are  of  two  or  three  colours  blended  on  a cream  ground. 
These  do  wash  well.  French  dressmakers  are  making 
them  up  over  velvet,  also  with  large  conventional 
flowers  in  the  cashmere  shawl  patterns,  apparently 
darned.  The  new  zephyrs  have  a cord  check  on 
while  thrown  upon  them. 

Then  there  is  a large  number  of  cottons  with  friso 
and  plush  stripes,  which  give  great  substance  and  im- 
portance to  the  fabric,  which  requires  to  be  handled 
to  be  sure  it  really  is  cotton  ; and,  if  it  does  not 
crease,  it  will  niaioiain  u good  appearance. 


It.— FROM  OUR  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 

Do  you  know  that  nowadays  many  of  the  best- 
dressed  women  in  the  world — Russian,  American,  and 
Hungarian — come  to  England  for  the  fashions.’  So  it 
is  but  fair  that  the  readers  of  CASSELL’S  Magazine 
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sboald  be  instructed  as  to  what  their  own  country^ 
people  have  prepared  for  them  as  well  as  the  Parisians. 

For  materials  we  seem  to  go  first  to  Paris,  and 
then,  having  seen  what  is  there,  to  set  our  looms  to 
work  on  something  of  the  sort ; but  we  no  longer 
require  the  men  and  women  milliners  o(  the  French 
capital  to  make  all  we  wear.  Some  most  beautiful 
dresses,  after  the  Incroyable  period,  with  the  plain, 
full  skirts,  and  smart  double-breasted  jackets  with 
revers,  have  been  arranged  in  London  for  full-dress 
occasions,  the  skirts  a mass  of  embroidery,  the  bodices 
;>enerally  velvet,  to  match  the  most  decided  lint  in  the 
skirt. 

Some  of  England’s  best-dressed  women  are  wearing 
bodices  of  elastic  silk,  made  with  three  box-plaits 
back  and  front,  and  a belt  round  the  waist ; they 
tit  perfectly,  they  save  a dressmaker's  bill,  and  are 
worn  by  those  who  frequent  what  is  called  **  the 
best  society.**  A red  or  black  one  can  be  made  to 
answer  for  several  skirts  ; and  the  out-door  Jackets, 
braided,  of  the  same  material,  are  as  trim  garments 
as  you  can  w'ell  have  just  at  this  season. 

The  advocates  of  woollen  under-clothing  are  adapt- 
ing a new  make  of  elastic  woollen  stuff,  particularly 
soft  and  smoothly  woven,  to  night-dresses,  dressing- 
jackets  and  gowns,  and  combination  garments,  trim- 
ming them  with  torchon  lace,  cream,  or  cream  and  a 
colour,  and  the  material  has  great  merits. 

Children  are  to  wear  this  spring  some  revived 
granny  bonnets  made  in  drawn  muslin,  coming  well 
over  the  face,  with  a baby  cap  inside,  of  lace,  and  loops 
of  narrow  ribbon,  a frill  of  embroidery  sewn  to  the 
edge.  They  are  becoming  to  young  faces,  and  they 
have  another  merit  : they  are  entirely  hand-work,  and 
very  fine  hand-work,  too,  which  keeps  alive  the  best  of 
ail  industries  for  women — the  use  of  the  needle. 

English  folks  in  their  fashions  are  trying  to  do 
something  for  Ireland.  The  Royal  Family  are  wear- 
mg  poplins ; and  their  loyal  subjects  follow  a good 
example.  It  is  a good-looking  stuff,  and  shows  up 
rather  better  than  most  others  against  velvet  and  fur. 
Try  a peach  poplin  with  violet  velvet  and  sable  ; you 
will  think  as  I did,  when  I saw  it  worn  by  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  that  it  was  a worthy  garb  for  so  beautiful  a 
woman. 

The  friezes  and  the  embroideries  which  Ireland  is 
sending  to  us  are  good-looking  and  cheap,  and.  best 
of  all  in  these  hard  times,  wear  welL  All  gentle- 
women should  now,  in  choosing  articles  of  dress,  keep 
well  in  view  how  long  the  particular  thing  is  likely  to 
last,  for  money  is  so  valuable  that  it  should  be  spent 
with  a new  of  securing  things  that  will  wear  well,  and 
good  lace,  good  fur,  good  silk  and  velvet  come  within 
the  category.  Knowing  how  to  spend  money  wisely 
IS  often  as  good  as  the  acquisition  of  an  extra  hundred 
or  so  a year,  and  many  a fortuneless  girl  by  her  good 
nuinagemem  may  prove  to  be  really  and  truly  a for- 
tune in  herself.  Buy  well,  and  take  care  of  what  you 
buy,  are  good  and  wholesome  maxims. 

Englishwomen  are  beginning  to  give  up  high- 
pointed  heels  to  their  boots  in  favour  of  low,  flat  ones, 
which  enable  them  to  walk  farther  and  more  grace- 
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fully ; if  they  diminished  the  sharpness  of  the  points 
of  the  toes  of  boots  and  shoes,  they  would  be  doing 
a still  further  good.  Such  points  press  the  feet  unduly 
together,  and  originate  corns  in  unexpected  places. 

High,  straight  collars  to  dresses  are  almost  univer- 
sally worn  in  London  now,  generally  made  of  velvet, 
and  neat  and  trim  they  look.  Fur  bands,  put  on 
separately,  have  been  in  vogue  ; and  dog-collars,” 
with  both  high  and  low  dresses,  trimmed  with  jet  and 
many  other  kinds  of  beads,  as  well  as  with  diamonds 
and  other  gems  when  the  occasion  warrants. 

If  any  of  you  are  going  to  a smart  wedding,  do  not 
in  March  discard  a muff ; cover  any  small  old  one 
you  may  have  with  a piece  of  material  like  the  dress 
you  intend  to  wear,  and  the  front  with  real  dowers  ; 
it  is  the  most  dressy  and  the  most  elegant  way  of 
wearing  such  blooms,  for  the  muff  is  suspended  round 
the  neck  by  a cord,  which  leaves  the  hands  free,  and 
it  gives  a capital  finish  to  the  toilette. 
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If  you  live  in  the  country,  or  in  any  place  where 
real  flowers  are  not  too  great  a luxury,  learn  to  mount 
them  into  aigrettes.  The  great  art  is  to  wire  them 
only  enough  to  keep  them  Arm  without  stiffness,  to 
let  them  fall  with  as  much  natural  gracefulness  as 
possible,  and  place  an  osprey  tuft  to  match  in  colour 
in  the  centre,  and  an  artifleial  butterfly  or  beetle,  if 
you  will.  Wrap  the  stems  in  moss,  and  cover  with  a 
bit  of  oil-silk.  Thus  treated,  roses  and  hard-wooded 
leaves  and  flowers  will  last  well  without  any  appear- 
ance of  being  faded.  The  newest  fans,  too,  are  made 
in  the  shape  of  a palm,  of  the  intertwisted  stem  of  a 
rose,  the  flowers  laced  in  and  out.  I often  wonder, 
ceeing  how  women  love  flowers,  that  they  do  not 
better  acquire  their  manipulation.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  arrangement ; if  this  is  clumsy  the  whole 
effect  is  marred,  but  a few  blooms  will  achieve  all  that 
is  desired  if  treated  with  skill 

Uy-thc-by,  those  who  practise  home  dressmaking 
may  like  to  hear  of  a new  thimble,  that  cuts  the  thread 
w hen  needed  by  means  of  a tiny  knife  at  the  tip. 

The  spring  stuffs  will  be  easily  made  up  into  skirts, 
but  they  require  a foundation  ; and  do  not  bind  this 


with  a broad  band  of  velvet,  so  that  the  skirt  is  short 
enough  to  show  it ; the  fashion  is  coming  in,  but  h 
dwarfs  the  flgure,  and  mars  the  grace  of  any  but  a 
very  tall  woman. 

The  dresses  in  our  illustration,  **  Tuning  up,*'  will 
prove  good  guides  for  making  evening  toilettes  for  a 
musical  party.  The  matron  at  the  piano  has  selected 
veloutine  and  brochd  velvet  worked  with  beads,  bodi 
materials  in  shades  of  red. 

This  embroidery  appears  in  the  panels,  on  the 
epaulettes,  cuflfs,  and  on  the  plastron  both  in  from  and 
at  the  back  of  the  bodice.  The  more  youthful  violinist 
is  in  moss-green  plush  and  faille— the  pente  on  the 
left  side  being  moire  and  plush— gold  embroider)’  orna- 
ments the  top  of  the  bodice  and  terminates  the  sleeves. 

The  two  promcnaders  admiring  **  the  last  sweet 
thing  " in  bonnets,  in  the  other  illustration,  are  suit- 
ably attired  for  a walk.  The  more  attentive  observer 
wears  a costume  of  claret  plush  and  brown  canvas, 
with  gilt  buttons  outlining  the  jaunty  jacket,  The 
darker  flgure  is  in  the  cver-popular  Guards’  colours— 
blue  and  red— canvas,  with  plush  trimmings.  Both 
ladies,  alas  ! wear  birds  in  their  hats. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

There  was  no 

doubt  that  the 
M essingers 
were  fortunate  in 
possessing  so 
charming  a house 
as  the  Ness.  It 
was  built  at  the 
head  of  a narrow 
valley  shut  in  by 
two  hills,  and  be- 
yond the  sloping 
lawn  stretched  a 
wideexpanseof  sea. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Messinger  were 
simple,  unaflTccted 
people,  devoted  to 
their  children,  and 
to  Nancy,  Mr. 
Messinger’s  young 
step-sister.  They 
treated  her  with  a 
kind  of  reverential  tenderness,  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  entirely  dependent  on  them.  And,  in  her 
turn,  Nancy  filled  the  plaCc  of  a loving  elder  sister  to 
the  tribe  of  little  ones,  and  of  friend-in-chief  to  her 
gentle  sister-in-law. 

One  sunny  afternoon  in  early  summer,  Mrs.  Mes- 
singer  sat  at  the  open  bay-window  of  the  drawing- 
room, reading.  She  was  a placid  little  lady,  seldom 
ruffled  in  mind  or  temper,  and  her  sweet  face  and  soft 


blue  eyes  were  pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  door 
opened  presently,  and  Nancy  came  in  rather  slowly. 
Her  expression  was  as  sweet  and  gentle  as  her  sister’s, 
but  her  great  dark  eyes  and  firmly-cut  mouth  and  chin 
bore  evidence  of  much  greater  strength  and  individu* 
ality  of  character.  She  came  over  to  the  window,  and 
seated  herself  in  a low  basket-chair  with  an  air  d 
constraint 

**  1 have  had  a letter  from  Jim,”  she  said. 

"Yes;  I saw  it  on  the  hall-table,”  replied  Mary, 
laying  down  her  book.  " Does  he  say  when  he  is 
coming  ?** 

" Yes;  he  came  by  the  same  steamer  as  the  letter. 
He  will  be  here  to-morrow,  I suppose.** 

" Nancy!  really f”  asked  Mar)’,  looking  almost  ex- 
cited. “Are  you  not  delighted 
<•  I — 1 — have  a confession  to  make,**  said  Nancy 
ncn’ously,  looking  out  over  the  sea.  **  I thought  I 
loved  Jim  when  he  went  out  to  India  five  years  ago^ 
but  I was  only  seventeen  then,  and  did  not  realise 
what  love  meant  We  had  known  each  other  all  our 
lives,  and  1 mistook  our  friendship  for  love.” 

“When  did  you  make  this  terrible  discovery?* 
asked  Mar)’,  in  distress. 

“ 1 have  felt  it  dimly  for  a year  or  two,  but  what 
made  it  all  clear  to  me  was  Jim's  last  letter,  saying 
that  he  was  coming  home.  It  filled  me  with  dismay 
and  fear.  I felt  that  I simply  could  not  meet  him  as 
bis  betrothed  wife,  so  I wrote  last  mail,  and  asked  him 
to  release  me  from  my  engagement.” 

" And  what  does  he  say  ? **  .Mary  asked  anxiously. 
“He  is  delighted,”  said  Nancy,  brightening.  “He 
says  that  his  feelings  have  changed  too.” 
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**  I always  think  of  you  in  the  future  as  his  wife,” 
sighed  Mrs.  Messingcr,  whose  mind  was  slow  to  wel- 
come new  ideas.  “ Are  you  sure  you  are  wise, 
dear  ? ” 

“ Quite  sure,”  Nancy  answered  firmly.  “ And  you 
will  break  the  news  gently  to  Ned,  won't  you?  And 
please  get  reconciled  to  the  arrangement  soon.  I feel 
so  delightfully  airy'  and  free  ! ” 

“You  never  hinted  at  any  change  before,”  said  Mary, 
a little  rcproachfu'dy. 

“ 1 only  knew  it  dimly,  or  I might  have  done,”  re. 
plied  Nancy  gently.  “.And  since  I wrote  to  him  I 
have  been  silent,  to  spare  you  any  anxiety.  I have 
felt  it  for  the  last  three  years  in  writing  to  him.  My 
letters  have  never  been  from  the  present  Nancy,  but 
from  the  Nancy  as  I could  remember  her  at  seventeen. 
In  fact,  I have  been  ‘writing  down*  all  the  time  to  the 
level  of  his  inteUigence  as  shown  in  his  letters,  and 
that  level  is  painfully  low.  But  happily,  you  see,  he  is 
as  pleased  to  end  our  engagement  as  I am.” 

“ He  would  be  much  more  likely  to  object  if  he  once 
saw  you,”  said  Mary  frankly,  “for  these  five  years 
have  done  wonders  with  you  in  every  way.” 

“ Oh,  he  is  so  boyish  that  he  will  think  me  strong- 
minded,  and  therefore  dislike  me,’*  said  Nancy,  laugh- 
ing. *•  And  I iUd  send  him  my  last  photograph,  you 
know.” 

“Did  you  send  that  hideous  thing?”  asked  Mary  in 
surprise. 

“Well,”  confessed  Nancy  rather  reluctantly,  “I  be- 
lieve 1 had  some  secret,  unconfessed  hope  that  he 
would  offer  to  break  off  the  engagement  if  he  once  saw 
that  hideous  caricature.  But  here  comes  Ned ; I shall 
leave  you  to  explain  things  to  him  ” 

A day  or  two  later,  Nancy  started  for  her  usual 
afternoon  walk  along  the  cliffs.  Since  she  had  been 
released  from  the  engagement  which  for  some  years 
past  had  been  weighing  on  her  spirits,  she  had  been 
m a state  of  exhilaration  which  surprised  her.  The 
world  seemed  wholly  beautiful ; life  was  an  uumixed 
blessing  ; sin  and  poverty  were  rarer  than  she  had 
thought.  Walking  quickly  along,  absorbed  in  these 
pleasant  reflections,  she  did  not  hear  footsteps  behind 
her,  and  was  surprised  at  hearing  herself  suddenly 
addressed.  Looking  up  with  startled  eyes,  she  found 
a young  man  gazing  at  her  with  a puzzled,  intent  ex- 
pression in  his  handsome  face. 

“ You  are  Nancy,  are  you  not  ? ” he  said  doubtfully, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

“ Why,  Jim,  is  it  really  you  ? ” asked  Nancy,  regard- 
ing him  w'ilh  surprise.  ‘*  How  you  have  grown ! 
When  did  you  come  ? and  how  did  you  find  me  ? *’ 

“I  came  two  days  ago,**  he  said,  reddening  slightly 
in  irritation  at  her  first  words.  “ Father  was  anxious 
that  1 should  stay  with  him  yesterday,  but  1 called  at 
the  Ness  this  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Messingcr  told  me 
where  I should  find  you.” 

“ Let  us  go  home  now,  and  then  you  can  see  them 
all.”  she  said,  turning  back.  “You  will  hardly  know 
the  children  : they  were  such  mites  when  you  left.” 

“ I certainly  shall  not,  if  they  have  altered  as  much 
as  you  have  done.  I scarcely  knew  you,”  he  said, 


looking  down  at  her  with  intent  grey  eyes,  and  in? 
wardly  comparing  this  beautiful,  graceful  girl  with  the 
gauche  schoolgirl  of  five  years  since. 

“ I am  older,”  she  said,  her  heart  sinking  strangely. 

“ He  might  disguise  the  fact  that  he  finds  me  a dis- 
appointing failure,”  she  thought  rather  bitterly. 

“ Of  course  we  are  no  longer  boy  and  girl,**  he 
agreed.  **  But  I hope  we  shall  always  be  friends, 
Nancy  ? We  have  been  that  all  our  lives,  haven’t 
we  ?” 

“ Yes,  let  us  be  friends,”  she  said.  And  thinking 
that  he  was  e;iger  to  impress  upon  her  that  they  were 
to  be  nothing  more,  she  added,  “ And  it  was  very  wise 
to  break  off  that  childish  engagement  before  you  came 
home,  wasn’t  it  ? ” 

“Y — yes,”  he  said  doubtfully;  “oh,  yes,  of  course. 

Your  feelings  arc  naturally  quite  changed,  1 suppose, 
Nancy?” 

“ Naturally,”  she  said  calmly,  but  thinking  to  her- 
self that  she  was  not  so  sure  about  that,  after  all 

“ Naturally,”  he  echoed,  his  eyes,  however,  becoming 
a little  clouded.  “ Those  boy  and  girl  engagements 
never  answer,  do  they  ? People  develop  so  differently 
from  what  one  would  expect.  Judging  from  your  letters, 

I should  have  thought  you  utterly  different  from  what  *■ 
I find  you.” 

“You  are  equally  different  from  what  I should  have 
expected  you  to  be,”  she  answered.  “ But  let  us  put 
up  with  each  other  as  we  are  ; we  need  not  see  much 
of  one  another,  you  know.” 

They  had  just  reached  the  gate  leading  into  the 
garden  of  the  Ness  as  she  said  this,  and  unconsciously 
she  paused  outside.  Jim  took  this,  coupled  with  her 
last  words,  as  a hint  that  he  should  go,  and  was  more 
hurl  than  he  cared  to  own. 

“Good  afternoon,”  he  said  stiffly,  raising  his  hat. 

“ Your  suggestion  is  a brilliant  one,  and  you  need  not 
fear  that  I shall  trouble  you  with  my  presence  more 
often  than  is  necessary.” 

“ You  arc  coming  in  ? **  she  said,  looking  at  him  with 
pained,  pleading  eyes. 

“Thank  you,  no,”  he  said  coldly.  “ I have  seen  Mrs. 
Messingcr  and  your  brother,  and  the  children  will 
keep.” 

“ Good-bye,"  she  said,  turning  in  at  the  open  gate 
in  order  that  be  should  not  see  the  rising  tears. 

“ Good-bye,”  he  said  frcczingly,  thinking  her  abso- 
lutely cruel  in  not  shaking  hands.  She  went  up  the 
little  sloping  avenue  slowly  and  sadly,  irj'ing  to  crush 
back  the  tears,  which  would  rise  to  her  eyes  in  spite  ot 
her  efforts.  She  had  succeeded  before  reaching  the 
hall,  and  could  answer  her  sister's  surprised  questions 
quite  calmly. 

“My  dear  Mary,”  she  said,  laughing  gently,  “ you 
forget  our  changed  relations.  You  must  not  expect 
him  to  come  as  often  as  he  used.  We  have  both  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  quite  different  from  what 
we  had  thought  each  other,  and  we  have  mutually 
agreed  to  see  as  little  as  possible  of  one  another.” 

But  when  she  reached  her  own  room,  her  self- 
control  deserted  her,  and  she  cast  herself  down  on  the 
little  couch,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly. 
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“ I hate  him  ! " she  said  to  herself  vindictively.  “ I 
do ; I hate  him  ! No,  I don’t ; I believe  I do  the  very 
opposite.  Oh,  I ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,  to 
care  for  any  one  so  utterly  indifferent  to  me ! He 
didn’t  even  come  in,  and  after  all  these  years!  He 
shall  never  know  that  1 love  him,  never!  However 
much  I may  suffer,  I have  enough  pride  to  hide  iL  He 
shall  think  me  as  indifferent  as  he  is  himself.** 

Her  mouth  took  a hard  look,  very  foreign  to  its  sweet 
lines,  as  she  rose  and  bathed  her  face  ; and  through  all 
that  evening  she  bore  herself  so  bravely,  that  no  one 
guessed  of  the  bitterness  and  wounded  pride  she  thus 
smilingly  hid. 


CH.^PTER  THE  SECOND. 

If  Mrs.  Messinger  had  been  given  to  abstruse  rc- 
Hcciions,  she  might  have  asked  herself  how  Jim  and 
Nancy  could  possibly  avoid  each  other,  according  to 
their  compact,  when  he  was  alwa)*s  coming  to  the 
Ness  ? For  he  came  ever>'  day,  and  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  five  years  ago. 
There  was  one  difference  between  this  daily  inter- 
course  and  that  of  the  old  times,  and  that  a rather 
important  one.  Nancy  lost  all  her  gentle  brightness 
when  speaking  to  Jim,  and  was  coldly,  distantly  polite 
to  him.  He  saw  this,  and  no  doubt  resented  it,  but 
Nancy  never  guessed  that  from  his  manner.  He  did 
everything  be  could  think  of  to  please  her,  but  with  no 
outward  effect.  Inwardly,  she  knew  that  her  love  for 
him  was  strengthening  day  by  day,  and  that  no  power 
of  hers  could  prevent  it. 

Jim  was  in  a most  trying  position.  He  knew  him- 
self to  be  deeply  in  love  with  Nancy:  his  feeling  for 
her  had  never  died,  as  he  had  imagined  ; but  with  the 
knowledge  of  her  as  a sweet,  noble  woman,  came  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  forfeited  the  right  to  tell  her  of 
his  love.  Her  letters  bad  been  of  a kind  of  which  he 
had  wearied  when  he  ceased  to  be  a youth.  But, 
anxious  that  his  own  letters  should  not  be  as  uninte- 
resting to  her,  as  hers  were  to  him.  he  had  written  in  a 
boyish,  semi-frivolous  strain,  which  he  thought  would 
be  pleasing  to  her,  as  natural  to  herself.  He  could  not 
understand  how  such  a thoughtful,  intelligent  girl  as 
he  knew  her  now  to  be,  could  have  written  such  shallow, 
characterless  letters.  He  supposed  that  she  had  not 
cared  for  him  enough  to  write  about  what  she  felt  in. 
icresied  in. 

His  position  with  regard  to  Nancy  was  much  worse 
than  that  of  any  mere  acquaintance.  Every  other 
man  could  tell  her  of  his  love,  while  it  seemed  to  Jim 
that  he  had  lost  this  right  by  gladly  agreeing  to  cancel 
their  engagement.  What  made  matters  worse  was 
that  Nancy  never  appeared  to  dream  that  any  other 
relation  than  the  present  constrained  friendship  was 
possible  between  them. 

One  afternoon  he  found  her  alone  : a very  rare 
occurrence  indeed,  for  she  was  careful  to  avoid  tite~ 
^dHe  with  him. 

**  Shall  we  go  into  the  garden  ? ” she  asked,  thinking 
that  anything  was  preferable  to  sitting  stiffly  in  the 
drawing-room. 


“ 1 should  like  it  immensely,**  he  answered,  rising, 
and  opening  the  door  with  alacrity.  “ Will  you  take 
me  to  our  old  favourite  seat  ? 1 have  so  often  thought 
of  those  old  days  when  I was  feeling  home-sick, 
Nancy.'* 

“ I thought  you  were  very  happy  in  India,**  she  said 
unresponsively. 

**  So  1 was,  but  I was  home-sick  sometimes,  espe- 
cially when  I first  went  out.** 

“This  is  the  seat,  is  it  not?**  she  asked  : as  if  she 
might  have  easily  forgotten  the  place  where  he  had 
ffrst  told  her  of  his  love  ! 

“ Yes,  this  is  it.**  he  said  dreamily,  looking  out  over 
the  cliffs  and  sea. 

.Mr.  Penstonc  and  I always  quarrel  over  this 
view,’*  said  Nancy,  anxious  to  prevent  any  embarrass- 
ing pause. 

“Who  is  Mr.  Penstone  ?"  asked  Jim,  knitting  his 
brows. 

“ He  is  our  curate,”  she  answered.  “ I always  say 
that  this  is  the  finest  view  in  the  tow-n,  but  Mr.  Pen- 
stonc maintains  that  the  view  from ** 

“ He  must  be  an  idiot,  then  !”  burst  in  Jim  hotly  ; 
“ the  views  are  not  to  be  compared  I ” 

“ You  might  have  waited  until  1 had  mentioned  the 
other,”  said  Nancy,  raising  her  eyebrows. 

“ 1 — 1 beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  in  utter  confusion. 
“ I thought  you  must  mean— in  fact,  I understood  you 
to  say — that — that  the  view  from  the  Beacon  was  finer 
than  this.” 

“Yes,  that  is  what  Mr.  Penstone  declares,”  she  said. 

“What  a hideous  name  the  man  has!**  said  Jim 
irrritably.  “ Of  course  you  are  devoted  to  him, 
Nancy?” 

“ Yes;  he  is  so  very  good  and  clever  and  pleasant,” 
she  said,  surprised  at  his  vehemence. 

“ You  are  going  to  marry  him,  1 suppose  ?**  he  said 
with  ill-concealed  anger. 

“You  forget  yourself,  I think,”  she  answered  with 
gentle  dignity.  “ And  whom  1 may  marry  can  be  no 
possible  concern  of  yours.” 

“ Oh,  none,  of  course  I * he  said  furiously.  “ Only 
you  might  have  told  me  the  truth  when  you  broke  off 
our  engagement.  It  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to 
say  that  you  were  engaged  to  some  one  else  at  once.” 

“You  are  entirely  mistaken  in  thinking  that  1 am 
engaged  to  any  one,”  said  Nancy  calmly.  “Mr.  Pen- 
stone is  married,  and  old  enough  to  be  my  father.  1 
may  have  obsolete  ideas  about  engagements,  but  I was 
not  aw'are  that,  even  in  these  enlightened  days,  honour- 
able women  were  in  the  habit  of  engaging  themselves 
to  two  people  at  the  same  lime.  Shall  we  go  in 
now,  or  have  you  any  other  interesting  accusations  to 
make  ? ” 

“Forgive  me.  Nancy;  I w'as  a fool!”  pleaded  Jim 
earnestly.  “ I forget  sometimes  that  I have  not  still 
the  right  to  speak  to  you  on  such  maUers.  For  five 
years  I have  thought  of  you  as  my  promised  wife, 
and  now  that  I am  with  you  I cannot  always  realise 
that  you  arc  mine  no  longer.  Say  that  you  forgive  me, 
Nancy,  for  my  roughness  and  presumption.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  forgive,’*  she  said  coldly. 
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“Let  US  go  in  now.  The  evenings  are  getting  quite 

chilly." 

Alter  this  quarrel  Jim  found  it  impossible  to  be  on 
the  same  footing  of  friendship  with  Nancy.  She  was 
colder  and  more  constrained  than  ever  in  her  manner 
towards  him  ; and  though  every  day  he  felt  more 
dearly  that  his  love  was  hopeless,  he  found  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  hide  it  from  her.  He  was  too  proud 
lod  too  manly  to  force  his  love  on  her,  believing,  as  he 


He  had  soon  filled  the  basket,  and  then,  at  his 
suggestion,  they  seated  themselves  under  an  old  apple- 
tree  to  rest.  Nancy  took  offi  her  sun-bonnet,  and 
leant  her  bare  head  against  the  gnarled  trunk  languidly. 
Jim  watched  her  as  she  sat  there,  thinking  that  he 
would  soon  have  only  the  memory  of  her  sweet,  pure 
face  to  bear  with  him. 

**  I came  up  this  afternoon  to  say  good-bye,^  he 
said,  breaking  the  long  silence  rather  abruptly. 


**J1M  WATCHED  HER  AS  SHE  SAT  THERE." 


did,  that  she  disliked  him  ; and  at  last,  after  a bitter 
struggle  with  himself^  he  determined  to  return  to  India 
at  once. 

He  bad  never  been  to  the  Ness  lately  without  some 
salid  reason,  and  this  new  decision  was  so  good  an 
excuse  for  calling  that  he  was  not  slow  in  taking  ad- 
'^tage  of  it.  He  found  Nancy  in  the  garden,  arrayed 
m a large  white  sun-bonnet,  busily  gathering  straw- 
berries for  tea. 

**You  find  it  rather  hot  work,  I am  afraid,**  he  said, 
looking  down  gravely  into  her  flushed  face.  Let  me 
pick  some  now.* 

“Thank  you,*  she  answered,  resigning  the  basket ; 
**  stooping  so  much  has  tired  me  a little.** 


Nancy  started  slightly,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
in  wonderment. 

“Good-bye?**  she  said.  “And  where  are  you  going?* 

“ I am  going  back  to  India ; 1 have  had  enough  of 
England.** 

“ To  India  ? at  once  ? Oh,  why  ?**  she  asked  pite- 
ously, growing  very  white,  and  looking  at  him  with 
frightened  eyes.  An  expression  of  tremulous  hope 
began  to  dawn  on  Jim’s  face  as  he  saw  bow  his  words 
had  affected  her. 

“Do  you  care,  Nancy?*  he  asked  eagerly.  “Would 
you  rather  I stayed  ? ’* 

“ My  wishes  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  maticr,” 
she  said  rather  bitterly. 
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“ Indeed  they  have/’  he  said  very  earnestly— 
“Nancy,  tell  me,  would  you  rather  I stayed?” 

'*  If  1 said  ‘Yes,*  would  you  stay?”  she  asked, 
quietly. 

“ Only  if  you  loved  me,”  he  said.  “ I cannot  stay 
on  and  see  you  day  after  day,  and  feel  that  you  will 
never  care  for  me.  May  1 stay,  Nancy  ?” 

“ If  you  like,”  she  answered  shyly. 

Jim  took  her  into  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  very 
tenderly.  “ There  is  one  thing  I want  to  know,”  he 
said  presently,  looking  down  into  her  eyes  : “when  did 
you  begin  to  love  me,  dear  ? ” 

“When  did  you  begin  to  love  nuf"  she  replied, 
blushing  under  his  gaze. 

“ I don’t  know ; 1 have  loved  you  all  my  life,”  he 
answered. 

“ 1 don’t  know,  either,”  she  said : “when  I was  about 
four  or  five,  I think.” 

“ But,  my  darling,  you  broke  off  our  engagement,” 
be  said  wonderingly. 


“Yes;  from  your  letters  I thought  I did  not  love 
you.  They  were  so  stupid— I — I mean ” 

“Yes,  they  were  stupid,  but  yours  were  silly  too, and 
I thought  that  was  the  kind  of  thing  you  liked,”  be 
said,  a ray  of  intelligence  dawning  in  his  eyes. 

“ I thought  you  were  terribly  boyish,  so  wrote  very 
‘young’  letters,  thinking  they  would  interest  yon,”  she 
said,  beginning  to  laugh. 

“We  both  fell  into  the  same  mistake,  then,”  he 
said,  laughing  too,  though  a little  regretfully.  “Oh, 
Nancy!  we  might  have  had  such  a good  time! 
How  I wish  1 had  the  letters  that  you  have 

written ! " 

“Yes,  it  is  a pity,"  she  said.  “But  it  is  all  right 
now,  and  1 will  write  the  swetUst  letters  to  you  in 
future.” 

“ Indeed  you  will  not,”  he  replied,  in  a calmly  mas- 
terful  tone.  “ I never  mean  to  leave  you  t^ain.  We 
must  look  upon  those  letters  as  a part  of  the  vast  * It* 
might*have-been.’  ” 

Anne  Kea. 


ON  THE  DECORATION  OF  A BEDROOM. 


^OMEN  were  designed  by  their  nature, 
elegance,  and  softness,  to  endear  do- 
mestic life  to  man,  to  make  virtue  lovely 
to  children,  to  spread  around  them  order  and  grace, 
and  to  give  to  society  its  highest  polish.  No  attain* 
ment  can  be  above  beings  whose  end 
and  aim  is  to  accomplish  purposes  at 
once  so  elegant  and  salutary : every 
means  should  be  used  to  invigorate,  by 
principle  and  culture,  such  native  ex- 
cellence and  grace.” 

The  vision  that  these  words  call  up 
is  one  that  never  wearies  or  becomes 
commonplace.  We  may  know  hundreds 
of  women  to  whom  they  may  fitly  be 
applied,  hundreds  who  by  virtue  of  their 
“ elegance  and  softness  ” make  the  hours 
spent  in  the  home  incomparably  supe- 
rior in  their  pleasures  to  any  that  are 
passed  outside  its  happy  precincts,  but 
we  can  never  think  of  them  as  common- 
place ; they  are  types  of  true  woman- 
hood. 

A woman  maintaining,  by  her  example 
and  her  precepts,  order  in  her  queen- 
doin,  and  who,  with  thoughtful  care, 
utilises  the  talents  given  to  her  by 
adding  touches  of  grace  and  beauty  to 
the  home-life,  thus  increasing  her  good 
influence  over  her  husband  and  her 
children,  is  carrying  out  one  of  the 
highest  missions  ever  entrusted  to  human 
creatures.  The  task  of  making  our 
homes  pretty  is  a pleasant  one,  and  yet 
it  is  an  imperative  duty  with  many  of 


us.  We  would  not  have  an  air  of  neglect  circulate 
about  our  rooms,  and  decorators’  bills  make  our 
purses  terribly  light,  so  we  must  Just  “ turn  to  ” and 
sec  how  we  can  outwit  the  professionals  by  using 
our  own  brains  and  fingers. 


AS  THE  BED  SHOULD  Bt-U 
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Originality  compensates  for  a vast  amount  of  trouble ; 
there  is  an  untold  delight  in  looking  round  a room  and 
knowing  that  the  pleasant  effect  is  due  to  one's  own 
imagination  and  skill.  We  feel  then,  in  a superior  sort 
of  way,  that  upholsterers  and  decorators  are  a useful 
class  of  beings  to  assist  those  poor  atoms  of  humanity 
to  whom  has  been  allotted  but  a meagre  allowance  of 
brains,  and  who  consequently  must  depend  upon  others 
even  for  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  their  houses  ; 
but  for  us  they  are  but  nonentities,  and  when  employed 
are  regarded  merely  as  machines  to  carry  out  our 
tastes  and  ideas.  Still,  if  the  truth  must  be  owned, 
there  are  some  amateurs  who  feel  a little  quaverisk 
now  and  then  when  choosing  the  tint  of  the  wood- 
work, and  we  have  even  known  them  to  spend  the  best 
part  of  an  evening  in  turning  over  the  pattern  book 
before  they  could  decide  on  a paper  for  the  walls.  A 
word  of  advice  came  to  them  as  a shower  of  rain  on  a 
parched-up  held,  and  they  welcomed  it  as  eagerly.  As 
to  the  choice  of  papers,  we  allow  that  there  is  a diffi- 
culty in  selection.  Our  tendency  is  to  choose  the  best, 
and  if  the  landlord  has  agreed  to  put  one  up  at  his  own 
cost,  his  tendency  is  to  choose  the  cheapest ; in  fact,  he 
binds  his  tenant  down  to  a Axed  price,  which  puts  most 
of  the  prettiest  patterns  at  once  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  best  and  handsomest  wall  hangings  are  not 
always  the  most  suitable.  One  that  would  serve  well 
for  a hall  or  dining-room  will  be  quite  out  of  place  in 
a bed-room.  Then  the  aspect  of  the  room  has  to  be 
considered  ; a sunny  room  will  bear  a cool-tinted 
paper,  whilst  one  facing  north  will  need  a hanging 
somewhat  warm  in  tint  So,  too,  a room  in  a country 
house  should  be  treated  differently  from  a corre- 
sponding one  in  a town  house.  We  cannot  banish  from 
our  minds  the  fact  that  in  town  such  things  as  smuts 
and  dusts  and  fogs  do  congregate,  and  being  unable  to 
do  away  with  them,  we  must  make  the  best  of  our  sur- 
roundings, and  choose  our  papers  accordingly ; but  in 


the  bright  fresh  atmosphere  of  the  open  country  we 
feel  no  compunction  in  indulging  our  fency  for  creamy 
ground  lints  powdered  over  with  light  tracery,  wrought 
out  in  delicate  shades  of  colour.  The  ubiquitous  dado 
has  seen  its  day  in  certain  apartments ; in  halls  and 
dining-rooms  it  still  holds  its  own,  but  fashion  has 
decreed  that  in  drawing-rooms  and  bed-rooms  it  is  to  be 
known  no  more  for  the  present.  We  cannot  regret  its 
absence,  at  least  in  small  rooms,  for  it  certainly  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  apparently  diminishing  the  size. 
In  the  same  way  a dark  paper  makes  a room  look 
several  inches  smaller  than  it  is  in  reality,  whilst  a 
light  paper  has  the  contrary  effect. 

White  wood-work,  with  a highly  polished  surface, 
is  gaining  in  public  favour ; so  much  is  it  admired, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  now  to  And  it  in  the  drawing- 
rooms and  in  all  the  rooms  in  the  upper  storeys  of 
a house.  As  we  intend  this  month  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  the  bed-rooms,  we  will  mention  one  or 
two  novelties  that  have  lately  come  under  our  notice. 
So  much  has  been  spoken  and  written  concerning  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  and  foolishness  of  allowing  “ dust- 
traps  to  figure  in  the  rooms  where  we  sleep,  that  it 
would  be  wasting  our  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  sub- 
ject here.  One  of  the  worst  of  these  “ traps,"  if 
neglected,  is  the  head  of  the  bedstead.  It  is  necessary 
to  mount  on  a pair  of  high  steps  to  gain  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  housemaid's  understanding  of  the  verb 
“to  clean."  If  the  tops  of  the  half-testers  and  of 
the  wardrobes  are  clean,  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves on  having  secured  a high-principled  domestic  ; 
the  temptation  is  strong  to  overlook  such  out-of-the- 
way  nooks  as  these.  To  obviate  this  trouble,  some 
housekeepers  banish  the  tops  of  bedsteads  entirely, 
but  not  liking  to  dispense  with  curtains,  they  have  re- 
course to  a simple  and  ingenious  plan.  At  the  top  of 
the  two  poles  that  hitherto  supported  the  head-piece 
a couple  of  rods  or  brackets  are  fixed,  on  which  the 
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curtain-rings  run  ; these  brackets  are  made  to 
swing  forwards,  so  that  during  the  day  the  cur* 
tains,  which  are  short,  may  be  arranged  over  the 
pillows.  The  poles  are  finished  off  with  brass 
knobs. 

The  curtains  are  pretty  when  made  of  cream 
oatmeal  cloth,  ornamented  with  crewel  work. 

The  design  may  be  a border  of  poppies,  in  which 
case  this  should  descend  to  the  front  of  the  cur- 
tain, and  continue  round  the  bottom.  A powder- 
ing of  small  sprays  of  flowers  on  the  same 
material  may  be  preferred  by  some.  When  this 
style  is  adopted  the  quilt  can  be  easily  made  to 
correspond.  The  cloth  is  cut  in  squares,  on  each 
of  which  a spray  of  flowers  is  worked ; the 
squares  are  afterwards  joined  together  with  lace 
insertion,  and  a lacc  edging  is  added.  The  back 
of  the  bedstead  is  sometimes  covered  with  soft 
silk,  slightly  padded,  so  that  it  can  be  caught 
down  at  intervals  with  rosettes  of  the  same  ; to 
finish  off  the  top  a frill  of  the  silk  is  left  standing 
up.  When  Madras  curtains  and  quilts  are  used, 
the  strip,  that  now  takes  the  place  of  the  obsolete 
toilet-cover,  is  also  of  Madras  muslin  ; this  is 
invariably  lined  with  colour. 

Those  abominations  known  as  splashers  are  to 
be  seen  no  longer  in  well-fumished  houses ; it  is  a 
matter  of  marvel  that  they  were  ever  tolerated  for 
a moment.  Four  upright  rods  are  fixed  in  the  marble 
of  the  wash-stand,  one  at  each  comer ; these  support 
a rod,  from  which  hangs  a short  lace  or  muslin 
curtain,  headed  with  a frill.  There  is  a new  kind 
of  kice  for  curtains,  that  is  much  like  the  ordinary 
Nottingham  lace,  but  the  holes  are  not  woven  in  the 
same  manner ; they  are  more  ornamental,  and  seem  to 
fomi  part  of  the  design,  giving  a handsome  appearance, 
and  yet  preser\*ing  the  necessary  clearness. 

Bed-rooms  arc  not,  to  our  fancy,  perfectly  furnished 
unless  they  contain  some  articles  that  in  past  times 
were  deemed  superfluous.  An  arm-chair  or  sofa  must 
be  found  room  for  if  possible  without  overcrowding. 
The  small  occasional  table  we  have  already  noticed. 
It  is  undeniable  that  a good  6rm  writing-table  is  a 
most  pleasant  feature  in  a bed-room ; especially  in  a 
guest's  room  space  should  be  found  for  one.  Whilst  on 
a visit  we  do  not  always  care  to  write  our  letters  in  the 
general  sitting-room ; if  there  be  not  a library  we  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  do  so,  for  we  cannot  well  take 
possession  of  our  hostess’s  boudoir  for  the  purpose.  In 
that  hour  after  breakfast  when  visitors  betake  them- 
selves to  their  rooms,  that  the  housewife  may  be  free 
to  go  about  her  usual  duties  unencumbered  with  the 
presence  of  outsiders,  many  notes  may  comfortably  be 
despatched  if  a writing-table,  with  the  needful  imple- 
ments, is  at  hand.  The  appointments  should  be 
scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  We  would  rather  have 
no  pretence  of  such  a luxury  if  it  is  not  serviceable. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  wicker  chairs  that 
are  in  such  general  use  very  pretty  and  elTective  pieces 
of  furniture.  By  spending  a little  labour  on  them, 
we  can  rig  them  up  so  tastily  that  they  will  afford 
a charming  bit  of  colouring  to  brighten  up  the  comer 


HOW  TO  TREAT  THE  WASH-STAND, 


by  the  hearth.  We  must  get  a cushion  made  to  lit 
the  seat,  another  for  the  back,  and  two  pads  for 
the  arms.  Suppose  we  choose  a piece  of  Turkey  red 
twill  to  cover  the  cushion  with.  Over  this  we  shall 
place,  cornerwise,  a coloured  cotton  handkerchief, 
bearing  a bold  pattern  on  it,  and  being  edged  with  a 
narrow  fringe.  The  back  cushion  will  be  covered  in 
the  same  style,  and  the  arm-pads  of  Turkey  red  twill 
will  be  gracefully  draped  with  smaller  handkerchiefs 
or  strips  of  the  large  one,  finished  off  with  fringe. 
Round  the  thick  supports  the  fringe  may  be  twined : 
and,  indeed,  however  fantastic  the  upholstering,  it 
can  scarcely  be  too  much  so  to  be  successful.  The 
wicker  table  should  be  trimmed  after  the  same  fashion. 
This  work  can,  of  course,  be  carried  out  more  ex- 
pensively, when  plush  will  form  the  covering  of  the 
cushions,  and  silken  squares  of  brilliant  designs,  or 
squares  of  rich  Oriental  embroidery,  edged  with  a 
many-coloured  silk  fringe,  will  be  laid  across,  allowing 
only  the  comers  of  the  plush  to  be  visible.  When  silk 
materials  are  used  the  wicker-work  should  be  ebonised. 
Such  a chair,  however,  is  only  suitable  for  a hand- 
somely furnished  room  ; in  one  where  the  curtains  and 
bed  furniture  are  of  cretonne,  the  Turkey  red  twill  an<l 
cotton  handkerchiefs  w*ill  be  more  in  accordance  than 
the  plush  and  silk.  Charming  sets  of  furniture  are 
made  now  that  answer  well  for  young  ladies'  rooms. 
One  we  have  seen  that  specially  attracted  us  was 
painted  entirely  with  an  exquisitely  delicate  turquoise 
tint,  the  surface  was  polished,  and  the  finish  of  the 
whole  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Placed  in  a room 
where  the  wood-work  is  white,  the  curtains  and  bed 
furniture  of  Madras  muslin,  we  cannot  well  imagine  a 
more  charming  interior. 
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THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AN  ENGLISH  BALLAD. 

BY  MRS.  M.  A.  CARLISLE. 


1 'T'HERE  arc  few  tasks 

more  dif^cuU  of  ac- 
complishment than 
that  of  singing  in 
perfection  an 
English  ballad, 
and  only  the  true 
anist  has  the 
power;  much, 
however,  may  be 
done  by  one  who 
consents  to  copy 
faithfully  from  the 
original  and  true 
exponent. 

A ballad  may 
be  called  by  ntany 
different  names, 
it  may  be  desig- 
nated as  a picture, 
a sensation  ; but 
call  it  as  you  will,  it  remains  a perfect  composition, 
that  of  blended  poetry  and  tone,  which,  skilfully 
handled  and  produced  as  a ballad,  charms  the  senses. 

It  is  a composite  production.  The  poet  6rst  lends 
his  aid,  and  writes  a short,  touching  tale  in  verse  ; the 
composer  or  musician,  studying  the  words,  and  being 
10  sympathy  with  the  poet,  gives  them  a melody, 
and  so  poesy  and  tone  unite.  The  harmonies  are 
added,  as  accompaniment  to  the  melody,  and  the 
ballad  is  then  CMnplete  in  one  sense,  but  still  incom- 
plete without  the  voice  of  the  artist,  for  it  is  silent 
and  unexpressed. 

So  last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  vocal  utterance  of 
the  composition,  and  here  we  must  have,  to  complete 
the  charm,  “speech  in  song.’*  That  is  to  say,  the 
vords  must  be  so  rendered  that  not  a particle  of  them 
is  lost ; each  consonant  and  vowel  must  have  its  due 
weighL  It  is  not,  however,  enough  for  the  words  to 
be  merely  heard  ; an  important  part  of  ballad-singing 
is  phrasing  : this  means  accenting  certain  words,  and 
giving  meaning  to  the  poem  which  is  sung,  and  in 
this  modulation,  combined  with  perfect  articulation, 
lies  the  art  of  “ speech  in  song.’* 

An  undue  accentuation  of  a word  may  quite  destroy 
iu  meaning — it  may  turn  pathos  to  burlesque;  so  it 
will  be  seen  what  careful  study  the  singing  of  ballads 
requires,  and  how  true  it  is  that  an  “artist,**  in  the  full 
sense  only,  can  please  in  English  ballad-singing.  The 
word  “ballad**  is  derived  from  the  Italian  ballata^ 
which  means  a carol,  or  ditty,  but  it  signifies  to  the 
English  far  more  than  a ballata  does  to  the  Italians. 
An  “English  ballad**  is  a song  which  has  endeared 
itself  to  the  people,  both  by  the  perfection  of  its  art — 
that  is,  the  completeness  of  the  unity  of  tune  and 
sense — and  by  the  manner  in  which  great  artists  have 
rendered  it.  In  many  cases  the  love  of  a ballad  is 


hereditary : it  is  transmitted  for  generations  ; these  are 
the  old  ballads,  which,  though  old,  are  ever  new  and 
dear  to  the  thousands  who  dock  to  bear  them  well 
sung. 

What  the  English  people  do  not  love,  and  never  will 
love,  are  (he  senseless  songs  which  foreigners  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  English  language  unhappily 
persist  in  presenting  to  the  public.  They  are  sense- 
less (though  perhaps  melodious  and  clever  as  musical 
compositions),  because  the  words  and  music  are  so 
estranged  that  the  whole  theory  of  a ballad  is  dis- 
obeyed. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  only  foreigners  who  produce 
these  abortive  ballads.  There  are  many  English  com- 
posers wiio  have  completely  failed  to  wed  the  words 
and  music  of  their  songs  as  they  should  be  wedded. 

But  we  have,  and  are  proud  to  acknowledge,  com- 
posers amongst  us  who  are  perfect  in  their  musical 
utterance  of  the  poet’s  thoughts.  It  is  the  songs  of 
these  “masters”  in  our  land  that  our  great  artists  love 
to  sing,  and  to  endear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

1 have  so  far  only  dwelt  on  what  composes  a ballad, 
or  “ tune-picture.”  Now  I would  impress  on  amateurs 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  art  of  singing  a ballad 
that  before  the  chief  essential,  speech  in  song,**  can 
be  arrived  at,  the  proper  production  of  vocal  tone 
must  be  mastered. 

To  begin  with,  I would  have  my  readers  think  of  the 
singing  voice  as  of  a marvellous  musical  instrument 
which  is  placed  in  the  throat.  It  is  a natural 
combination  of  many  manufactured  instruments,  but 
chiefly  it  is  to  be  considered  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a wind  and  a reed  instrument — that  is  to  say,  the  air, 
propelled  by  an  invisible  but  distinct  force  from  the 
lungs,  is  directed  against  the  vocal  cords  or  ligaments, 
where  sound  is  produced.  In  order  that  this  sound 
may  not  be  impeded  in  its  eflforts  to  reach  the  outer 
air,  the  throat  must  allow  itself  to  open.  It  must  open 
passively ; the  sound  then  escapes,  and  finding  free 
passage,  it  directs  itself  against  another  part  of  the 
instrument,  which  is  the  sounding-board,  or  resonator, 
of  the  voice,  and  is  known  to  us  as  the  hard  palate, 
just  above  the  top  front  teeth.  Here  the  sound  is 
magnified,  intensified,  or  minimised,  and  managed  as 
the  artist  chooses,  and  when  perfected  it  may  be 
clothed  in  speech,  and  so  produced  Anally  in  “song.” 

“ Speech  in  song  ’*  means,  to  my  mind,  that  the 
sound  which  is  uttered  is  so  enveloped  by  the  word, 
that  “ word  and  sound,”  so  combined  and  perfected, 
end  in  being  “ song.”  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  to  sing 
an  English  ballad  requires  an  unusual  combination  of 
forces  in  the  singer,  and  it  is  this  very  necessary  com- 
bination which  makes  the  true  artist  so  rare. 

There  must  be  physical  force  engendered  and  fos- 
tered by  the  deep  lung-breathing  which  gives  vigour 
and  health  ^o  the  singer ; there  must  be  mental  force 
and  character  of  a high  order.  The  mind  must  be  so 
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balanced  that,  while  able  to  command  and  control  that 
power  in  the  body  which  gives  sound  to  the  vocal 
organ,  it  can  at  the  same  time  think  poetry  and  utter 
“ speech  in  song.** 

It  is,  in  truth,  a very  marvellous  gift,  the  gift  of  song, 
and  perhaps  the  most  blessed  ; and  the  real  artist,  the 
one  who  can  himself,  or  herself,  sing  an  English 
ballad  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  their  being  ** 
is  more  than  blessed  in  possessing  such  an  art.  For, 
besides  having  the  gift  of  song  itself,  hand-in-hand 
with  it  goes  the  power  and  the  longing  to  please 
others — to  let  the  world  hear  the  song. 

It  is  an  ever-widening  happiness,  and  the  song- 
power  given  to  the  singer  may  best  be  compared  to 
the  immeasurably  greater  treasure  of  Christianity, 
which  is  ever  and  ever  being  brought  to  light  and 
shared  with  all 

There  are  hundreds  of  ballad-singers  who  pass  as 
artists,  or  very  efficient  amateurs,  who  really  possess 
only  a small  portion  of  the  true  gifts  of  the  real  artist. 
But  this  fact  should  be  a consolation  to  many.  The 
truth  is  that  the  gift  of  ^imitation”  has  been  bestowed 
upon  thousands,  to  make  up,  as  it  were,  for  the  de- 
hciencies  of  true  art  in  the  multitude  of  singers. 

Good  “imitators”  may  be  very  happy  in  their  pur- 
suit too,  though  not  with  the  “full  measure”  of  the 
“planets”  they  would  fain  resemble. 

The  ** imitator”  is  one  who  knows  his  own  short- 
comings, who  also  realises  the  greatness  of  his  model, 
and  who  has  the  power  and  determination  to  copy.  I 
say  to  these,  “Take  courage  the  next  best  thing  to 
being  the  real  artist  is  to  become  a faithful  copy.  A 
fair  success  may  then  be  won,  both  in  public  and 
private  singing,  cither  by  professional  or  amateur. 

To  possess  the  strength  of  mind  to  sec  faults  in 
oneself  is  the  first  step  to  acquired  artistic  force. 

Determination  to  cure  the  faults  will  follow  close  on 
the  heels  of  such  discovery,  and  the  ambitious  student 
who  will  work  may  hope  for  success  after  patient  and 
persevering  study  and  imitation. 

1 would  advise  all  working  singers  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  hearing  good  singing. 

Good  singing  is  always  known  by  the  qualities  of 
ease,  of  grace,  of  freedom  from  mannerisms,  of  perfect 
tune,  though  I may  say  this  is  not  an  absolute  test, 
for  I have  heard  the  very  best  singers  in  the  world  when 
not  in  health  sing  perhaps  one  note  “out  of  tune 
but  that  is  nothing  more  with  them  than  if  a violinist 
foiled  at  once  to  place  his  finger  on  the  string  of  his 
instrument  where  the  note  required  it  to  be.  That 
sort  of  mistake  is  not  to  be  counted  against  the  singer, 
who  is  mortal,  it  must  be  remembered. 

The  working  and  learning  singer  who  sings  out  of 
tunc  can  l>c  cured  by  the  accomplished  teacher.  To 
tell  the  pupil  he  sings  out  of  tunc  is  of  no  use  whatever ; 
it  is  only  unkind.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  show 
why  and  how  the  pupil  sings  out  of  tune,  and  how  to 
correct  it. 

The  art  of  singing  an  English  ballad,  if  not  intuitive 
and  posscssctl  by  the  cultured  singer,  may  only  be 
learnt  by  imitation,  and  it  is  an  art  worth  the  attain- 
ment. 1 would  ask  any  singer  who  came  to  me  for 


my  opinion  of  their  rendering  of  a ballad,  first  to  read 
aloud  the  words  of  the  song. 

This  is  the  surest  test  of  that  quality  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  ballad-singer — the  power  to  convey  by 
vocal  inflections  with  speech  all  that  the  poem  is 
meant  to  express. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  feel  that  you  comprehend  the 
meaning,  unless  you  can  show  others  by  your  reading 
the  whole  intention  of  the  poet  A dramatic  quality  is 
needed,  therefore,  and  this  is  inborn  in  the  true 
artist. 

The  English  singer  must  be  master  of  the  English 
language ; and  here  I must  make  a few  remarks  on 
the  undoubted  fact  that  nine  English-speaking  people 
out  of  ten  cannot  speak  their  natural  language  properly. 
Strange  to  say,  1 have  heard  an  Italian  who  had 
thoroughly  mastered  our  language  teach  dozens  of 
English  girls  how  to  utter  their  own  language.  There 
is  no  language  so  capable  of  beautiful  tones  and  in- 
flections as  our  own.  There  is  no  language  in  cultured 
classes  so  ill-treated. 

I say  nothing  of  other  classes,  but  even  amongst 
those  who  are  well  educated  and  are  most  refined,  the 
art  of  speaking  English  is  a neglected  art.  No  one 
can  sing  English  until  they  can  speak  it ; as  well 
expect  a child  to  run  before  it  can  walk.  First,  then, 
learn  to  speak,  then  learn  to  produce  the  voice  as  a 
singer  in  sustained  tones,  then  clothe  the  tones  with 
poetic  speech,  and  the  gift  of  song  will  come  to  tbc 
student. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difficulties  of  singing  an 
English  ballad  are  manifold,  but  there  is  a method  by 
which  all  may  be  overcome. 

The  mother-tongue  must  be  made  dear  to  the  owner 
of  it : it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  ; perfect  utter- 
ance is  an  “art  ” which  requires  new  life,  and  the  day 
is  at  hand  when  this  will  be  fully  realised  by  the  think- 
ing world.  Music  has  become  an  essential  feature  in 
the  Briton’s  eduoition — music  in  its  widest  sense, 
embracing,  as  it  must,  vocal  utterance,  song,  and  in- 
strumentation. I would  encourage  every  one  to  study 
elocution  and  to  sing ; both  are  good  for  the  health. 
They  insure  to  the  adult  the  retention  of  the  natural 
art  of  breathing  deeply  as  in  early  childhood. 

I have  observed,  apropos  of  this  subject,  that 
amongst  the  people  who  do  not  breathe  sufficiently, 
there  is  a tendency  to  loss  of  voice  even  in  speech,  as 
they  advance  in  years.  There  is  also  a pained  and 
pinched  expression  on  the  face,  which  gives  an  .iged 
appearance  that  ought  not  to  be  there. 

The  people  who  breathe  well,  on  the  contrary',  suffer 
less,  and  look  less  suffering,  and  therefore  younger. 

Young  people  who  breathe  insufftcienlly  arc  more 
“ clastic  ” than  people  who  are  “ not  young, ^ but  when 
they  arrive  at  the  latter  stage  their  health  suffers  from 
it,  even  if  they  have  not  suffered  in  their  early  days, 
which  1 much  doubt. 

This  art  of  breathing  is  a natural  function  of  (he 
lungs,  and  belongs  to  the  infant  from  its  birth  ; why, 
then,  do  mothers  so  cruelly,  not  only  permit,  but  even 
encourage,  the  diminution  of  lung-power  in  their  chil- 
dren? 
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This  practice  is  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the 
health  than  the  practice  of  the  “heathen  Chinee,” 
who  puts  the  tiny  foot  of  the  female  infant  into  an  iron 
boot  to  prevent  its  natural  growth  ; the  foot  will  grow, 
however,  and  since  it  cannot  grow  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  grows  upwards,  and  thickens  at  the  ankle. 
This  is  a barbarous  practice,  causing  great  agony 
to  the  helpless  victims — but  our  victims  suffer  from 
innumerable  internal  ills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect 
on  the  blood  produced  by  an  insufficient  supply  of 
oxygen. 

The  lungs,  which  are  allowed  to  become  disused, 
permit  the  lower  ribs  to  fall  in,  producing  what  young 
ladies  call  a “ naturally  small  waist  ” ; whereas  the  size 
of  the  waist  ought  to  be  decided  entirely  by  the  dis- 


tance of  the  lower  ribs  from  the  hips.  A short-waisted 
person,  therefore,  who  measures  eighteen  inches  round 
the  waist,  suffers  more  in  health  by  compression  than 
a long-waistcd  person  of  the  same  proportions  ; for 
in  the  former  the  ribs  fall  in  less  from  want  of  lung- 
power,  and  more  by  encouragement. 

I see  so  many  instances  of  young  women  whose 
waists  are  small  because  their  lungs  are  continually 
empty  at  their  base,  that  I do  not  wonder  at  the  mis- 
taken notion  being  generally  received.  Young  men 
suffer  from  the  same  habit,  if  leading  sedentary  lives, 
only  because  they  have  not  been  taught  to  retain  their 
natural  function  of  deep  breathing  ; without  the  power 
to  fill  the  lungs  properly,  the  public  speaker  and  voice- 
user  and  the  singer  would  cease  to  exist. 
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Two  New  Lights. 

A new  gas-light  is  reported  from  Austria,  where  it 
has  been  invented  by  Dr.  Auer.  A cotton  wick  satu- 
rated with  an  incombustible  metal  solution  is  introduced 
into  the  fiame  of  an  ordinary  Bunsen  lamp,  and  the 
result  is  a light  similar  to  the  incandescent  electric 
light.  What  the  metal  solution  is,  has  not  yet  been 
stated.  Another  kind  of  new  light,  which  has  been 

introduced 
recently  at  the 
Forth  Bridge 
works,  is  pro- 
duced by  forc- 
ing air  through 
creosote.  The 
apparatus  con- 
sists of  a cylin- 
drical vessel, 
as  shown  in 
the  figure,  ca- 
pable of  con- 
taining thirty 
gallons  of 
heavy  hydro- 
carbon oil.  Air 
under  a mode- 
rate pressure 
is  conducted 
to  the  cylin- 
der, which  is 
fitted  with  a 
special  burner 
having  two 
tubes,  one 
within  the 
other,  leading 


up  to  it  The  inner  tube  dips  into  the  creosote,  and 
the  pressure  of  air  on  the  latter  forces  it  up  the  tube. 
Air  finds  its  way  to  the  fiame  through  the  inner  and 
outer  tubes  ; and  the  oil  when  lighted  gives  a working 
light  for  a radius  of  from  t $0  to  200  yards.  The  pro- 
portions used  are  four  of  air  to  one  of  oil,  by  volume. 
One  horse-power  is  required  to  drive  eight  lights  ; and 
a six-inch  cylinder  compresser  is  sufiicient  to  provide 
air  for  twelve  to  fifteen  lights.  The  light  is  not  materi- 
ally affected  by  wind  or  rain,  owing  to  the  air  being 
supplied  under  pressure,  and  it  would  probably  be  use- 
ful during  accidents  on  railways,  as  it  can  be  worked 
by  steam  from  the  locomotive. 

Toughening  Paper. 

Paper  is  rendered  as  tough  as  leather  by  mixing 
chloride  of  zinc  solution  with  the  pulp  in  making  it. 
The  greater  the  concentration  of  the  solution  the 
tougher  is  the  product,  which  can  be  used  for  making 
boxes,  combs,  roofing,  and  even  boots. 

Stamp  Box  and  Damper. 

This  ingenious  article  is  certainly  worth  mention. 
The  appliance  has  been  devised  with  the  object  of  ren- 
dering the  use  of  the  tongue  unnecessary  in  the  affix- 
ing of  stamps  or  closing  of  envelopes.  It  is  a ship- 
shaped apparatus,  of  handy  size,  and  being  made  of 
brass  is  a presentable  enough  object  for  the  desk  or 
writing-table.  The  interior  is  hollow  and  is  the  recep- 
tacle for  stamps.  Behind  and  beneath  is  a tiny  cistern 
for  water.  To  fill  the  cistern  you  have  merely  to 
unscrew  the  tap  at  the  back,  and  pour  in  water  till  it 
is  nearly  full.  Before  screwing  on  the  tap,  the  appli- 
ance has  to  be  placed  with  the  tongue  or  prow  down- 
wards, till  the  pad  below  in  front  is  moistened.  The 
dampness  of  this  pad  is  regulated  by  tightening  or 
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relaxing  the  screw.  In  filling  the  box  with  stamps, 
they  should  be  tom  in  lengths,  then  folded,  and  put 
into  the  box  with  the  gummed  surface  downwards,  care 
being  taken  that  the  end  stamp  shall  lie  on  the  platform 
of  the  prow  so  as  to  be  visible  through  the  hole  in  the 
lid.  To  use  the  apparatus  you  push  the  stamp  out, 
draw  the  pad  across  the  corner  of  the  envelope,  place 
the  stamp  over  the  space,  and  then  detach  it  at  the 
perforated  line.  To  close  the  envelope,  you  have  only 
to  draw  the  pad  across  the  gummed  edges.  This 
simple  appliance  meets  an  undoubted  want. 


A Domestic  Battery. 

A rccently*invented  battery  for  supplying  electric 
light  and  power  to  houses  is  illustrated  in  section 
in  the  accompanying  figure.  Its  peculiarity  is  the 
handy  arrangement  of  pipes  for  emptying  and  re* 
filling  the  cells  with  solution  at  a single  operation. 
In  the  figure,  a and  b are  the  zinc  and  carbon  plates 
of  the  battery,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a porous  pot.  The  solutions  used  are  acidulated  water, 
and  they  are  supplied  to  the  cells  by  the  following 
arrangement : — From  the  bottom  of  each  porous  pot / 
there  rises  a pipe  terminating  in  a horizontal  pipe 
which  runs  along  the  whole  battery.  A short  length 
of  india-rubber  piping,  e,  enables  this  horizontal  pipe 
to  be  lowered  outwards  until  the  liquid  in  the  cell  flows 
into  it  and  escapes.  The  spent  liquid  is  then  removed 
from  all  the  porous  compartments  of  the  battery ; 
and  fresh  liquid  is  supplied  through  the  pipes  g and  d 
afterwards.  The  zinc  cells  are  filled  by  means  of  the 
reservoir  c.  Each  cell  has  an  electro-motive  force  of 
1*89  volts,  and  an  internal  resistance  of  04  to  '06  ohm. 
The  cost  of  lighting  by  this  battery  is  given  as  ^d.  per 
lamp  per  hour. 

A Ventilated  Cap. 

A new  cap  or  helmet,  which  allows  of  a circulation 
of  air  over  the  head,  from  front  to  rear,  is  illustrated 
in  the  figure.  The  frame 
is  made  of  wire,  and  dif- 
ferent covers  can  be  fitted 
to  it,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  wearer.  The  air 
passes  in  under  the  front 
peak  and  out  at  the  back.  For  hot  weather,  and  beat- 
ing exercises,  the  cap  is  both  light  and  airy. 


Facts  about  Growth. 

The  Principal  of  the  Danish  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  has  made  a large  number  of  measurements 
and  weighings  on  the  children  under  his  care,  and  made 
the  discovery  that  fhere  are  three  periods  of  growth  in 
children  during  the  year,  with  about  thirty  minor  fluc- 
tuations. For  bulk  the  periods  are  as  follow: — The 
maximum  from  August  to  December ; the  period  of 
equipoise  from  December  to  mid-April ; and  the  mini- 
mum from  that  time  to  August.  There  arc  also  three 
corresponding  periods  of  increase  in  height,  but  the 
maximum  corresponds  to  the  minimum  period  of  in- 
crease in  bulk,  and  viu  versd^  showing  that  when  the 
body  is  making  bulk  it  is  relieved  from  making  height 
A child  grows  fastest  in  June  and  July,  and  much  more 
slowly  in  September  and  October.  Increase  of  bulk 
and  height  alternate  with  each  other,  the  period  of 
quiescence  being  the  same  for  both  forms  of  growth. 
As  regards  the  minor  fluctuations,  or  " waverings," 
high  temperature  favours  increase  of  bulk.  When  the 
thermometer  rises  for  a few  days,  the  increase  of  bulk 
goes  on  at  a more  rapid  rate«  and  when  it  falls  there 
is  a decrease,  or,  at  all  events,  a lesser  increase.  A 
report  of  similar  observations  on  trees  shows  that 
there  are  like  periods  of  growth  in  bulk  and  height, 
a tree  extending  its  length  in  April  and  May.  and 
increasing  its  bulk  in  June  and  July,  while  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  it  enjoys  a period  of  com- 
parative rest  and  inactivity. 

A New  Method  of  Making  Bread. 

The  subject  of  bread  reform  has  been  brought  forward 
so  prominently  during  the  last  few  years,  that  any  new 
method  of  bread-making  pos- 
sesses a special  interest  at  the 
present  time.  About  two  years 
ago  a small  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished, entitled  ” Practical  In- 
structions for  making  Bread  at 
Home,"  in  which  the  writer 
gave  a description  of  the 
method  that  he  had  himself 
discovered.  The  system  which 
he  advocates  has  not  yet  be- 
come as  well  known  as  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be ; but  it  has 
found  considerable  favour  among  some  bread  reformers 
and  those  interested  in  such  dietetic  questions,  one  of 
whom  writes  of  it  as  follows  : “ The  very  best  white  or 
brown  bread  may  be  produced  without  labour  or  the 
usual  mess  of  baking.  The  method  is  so  simple  that 
the  most  delicate  lady  may  make  the  bread  for  her 
family  during  the  few  minutes  spent  in  ordering  dinner, 
and  so  inexpensive  that  the  poorest  cottager,  with  a 
preliminary  outlay  of  two  shillings  for  utensils,  or  even 
less,  may  achieve  the  same  result  w'ith  her  little  fire- 
place and  ordinary  fuel.”  This  may  sound  like  exag- 
geration ; but  the  author  states  that  his  own  experi- 
ence of  the  bread  has  been  entirely  satisfactor)'.  The 
new  method  consists  mainly  in  cooking  the  dough 
by  boiling  water,  or  steam,  instead  of  in  an  oven. 
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thereby  saving  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  getting  the 
oven  to  the  right  heat  for  baking,  which  has  always 
proved  the  great  obstacle  to  baking  at  home.  The 
utensils  required  are  simply  these  r^First,  a tin  mould 
or  camp  kettle,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  in  which 
the  dough  is  placed,  after  it  has  been  mixed  with  the 
usual  ingredients^water,  yeast,  sugar,  and  salt ; and, 
secondly,  a larger  tin  saucepan  into  which  the  mould 
fits.  The  water  in  the  outer  saucepan  is  allowed  to  boil 
around  the  tin  mould  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  lids  of 
both  utensils  being  kept  closely  down,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  loaf  may  be  turned  out.  It  will  be 
(bund  firm,  solid,  and  palatable,  with  all  the  qualities  of 
good  bread.  Here  is  one  of 
the  six  recipes  given  by  the 
author : — 

^ To  make  a loaf  of  fine  flour, 
to  fill  a four-pint  mould  : Flour, 
one  pound  nine  ounces.  Water, 
twelve  ounces  and  a half,  equal 
to  half  a pint  and  half  a gill. 

Yeast  and  sugar,  one*third  part 
of  an  ounce  of  each.  A tea- 
spoonful of  salt.** 

The  recipe  for  whole-meal 
bread  is  not  quite  the  same, 
because  whole -meal  requires 
considerably  more  water  than  flour  does  to  make  it 
into  dough  of  the  proper  consistency.  But  this 
method  of  bread-making  is  specially  recommended 
(or  whole-meal  loaves,  which  are  thus  obtained  almost 
to  perfection.  As  wheat-meal  is  now  readily  obtain- 
able from  any  good  miller,  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  this  matter  should  not 
solve  the  question  for  himself. 

The  only  part  of  the  process  which  is  likely  to  cause 
any  difficulty  is  the  mixing  of  the  yeast.  The  author 
gn-es  instructions  as  to  the  least  troublesome  way  of 
ejecting  this  ; or,  if  it  be  so  wished,  baking-powder 
may  be  substituted  for  yeast ; but  the  simplest  method 
flf  an  is  one  recommended  by  Dr.  Hare,  viz.,  to  omit 
(he  leaven  altogether.  His  recipe  is  as  follows 
**Mix  one  and  a half  pound  of  wheat-meal  with  an 
imperial  pint  of  water  ; put  it  in  a tin  mould  with  a 
close-fitting  lid,  and  boil  it  in  a good-sized  saucepan  of 
water,  with  its  lid  on  to  keep  in  the  heat.  The  result 
is  a two  and  a half  pound  loaf,  costing  about  2}d.,  of 
delicious  bread.” 

A Fire-Extinguishing  Ball. 

Another  very  convenient  band  fire  extinctor  has 
recently  been  introduced,  in  addition  to  the  glass  one 
which  we  noticed  in  a former 
Gatherer.  The  new  device 
has  the  merit  of  being  free  from 
glass,  and,  therefore,  there  is 
no  danger  of  fragments  flying 
about  The  extinguisher  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
consists  of  an  india-rubber  ball 
fillc*d  under  pressure  with  a 
clear  liquid  containing  a vapour 


(presumably  carbonic  acid  gas),  which  rapidly  suflfo- 
cates  the  flame.  The  ball  bursts  when  sharply  thro\vn 
against  the  fire  ; but  it  may  fall  on  the  floor  without 
mishap.  Moreover,  the  elastic  rubber  scatters  the 
liquid  well  over  the  burning  fire.  One  of  the  balls, 
placed  in  the  grate,  will  put  out  a chimney  on  fire. 

Model  Bricks. 

For  the  use  of  teachers  in  technical  or  kindergarten 
schools,  a development  of  a well-known  toy  has 
recently  been  brought  out.  This  consists  of  a box  of 
sixty-four  bricks,  each  one-quarter  the  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness  of  such  a brick  as  is  ordinarily  used  in 
building.  Three  of  these  model  bricks  are  divided  into 
quarters,  and  five  into  halves.  The  uses  to  which  these 
model  bricks  may  be  put  are  apparent,  but  for  explain- 
ing to  a class  the  method  of  building  any  particular 
part  of  a flue  or  tunnelled  wall  they  will  be  specially 
Serviceable. 

Telegraph  Poles  in  the  Soudan. 

In  a recent  lecture,  Major-General  C.  E.  Webber, 
R.E.,  who  had  charge  of  the  telegraphs  with  the 
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Soudan  expedition,  stated  that  in  the  desert  at  some 
places  the  sand  drifts  over  the  poles  and  buries  them. 
I n such  a case  it  is  the  custom  to  plant  another  pole  over 
the  top  of  the  buried  one,  and  raise  the  wire  on  that. 
In  some  cases  as  many  as  four  poles  have  been  raised 
above  each  other  in  this  way.  Wooden  poles  become 
in  time  so  ravaged  by  the  white  ant  that  the  blow  of 
a stick  will  knock  them  over.  At  Assouan,  General 
Webber  found  some  examples  of  this  state  of  things 
in  the  old  Khartoum  line  which  was  used  by  General 
Gordon,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  rebels.  A 
very  remarkable  span  of  telegraph  wire  was  effected 
by  General  VV'ebbcr  at  Assouan  across  the  Nile.  Tw'o 
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bluffs^  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  were  chosen,  and 
tall  roasts  erected  on  them,  giving  a height  of  350 
feet  above  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The 
telegraph  wire  was  swung  between  these  poles,  and 
its  lowest  bend  supported  on  poles  planted  on  the 
island.  The  total  length  of  this  span  was  no  less  than 
a mile,  all  but  seven  yards.  General  Webber  related 
that  some  of  the  natives  of  these  regions  have  so 
elementary  a notion  of  the  working  of  the  telegraph, 
that  they  believed  it  w'as  only  necessary  for  them  to 
capture  a telegraphist,  cut  the  telegraph  wire,  and  put 
one  end  of  it  to  each  side  of  his  head,  in  orHer  that 
he  might  speak  the  message 


A Nev^  Electro*  Magnet. 

A new  and  handy  form  of  electro*magnet  has  been 
invented  by  M.  Rccordon,  and  is  illustrated  in  Figs. 
I to  4.  It  is  formed  of  an  iron  tube  T,  with  flanges 
having  a flat  edge  at  M,  which  is  the  i)ole  of  the  magnet. 
To  one  pole  is  fixed  a piece  of  iron,  E,  which  serves  to 
distiibute  the  magnetisip  uniformly  for  a short  distance 
above  &t.  To  the  other  pole  is  attached  an  armature 
A,  by  a hinge  G,  and  thus  the  magnetic  circuit  is  com* 
picted  from  pole  to  pole  through  the  armature  A. 
Fig.  3 shows  an  end  view  of  the  magnet ; Fig.  2,  a 
section  through  the  coil  and  tube  ; while  Fig.  4 shows 
the  end  of  the  coil  and  tube.  These  magnets  are  very 
strong  for  their  size  ; one  6|  inches  long  sustaining 
a pull  of  110  lbs.,  when  excited  by  three  Leclanchc 
cells.  They  are  useful  for  making  electric  bells,  and 
small  electric  motors. 


Hints  on  the  Care  of  Petroleum  Lamps. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  issued  the 
following  suggestions  for  the  care  and  construction  of 
petroleum  lamps,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents.  That 
part  of  the  wick  which  is  in  the  oil  reservoir  should 
be  enclosed  in  a tube  of  thin  sheet  metal  open  at  the 
bottom,  or  in  a cylinder  of  fine  wire  gauze  such  as 
is  used  in  miners'  safety  lamps,  namely,  twenty*cight 
meshes  to  the  inch.  Th^  oil  reservoir  should  be  of 
metal  rather  than  of  china  or  glass.  It  should  have  no 
feeding-place  or  opening  other  than  the  opening  into 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp  is  screwed.  Every 
lamp  should  have  a proper  extinguishing  apparatus, 
and  a broad  and  heavy  base.  The  wicks  should  be 
soft,  and  not  tightly  plaited  ; they  should  be  dried  at 


the  hre  before  being  put  into  lamps.  They  should  be 
only  just  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  oil 
reser\*oir,  and  wide  enough  to  fill  the  wick-holder  wiib* 
out  having  to  be  squeezed  into  it.  They  should  be 
soaked  with  oil  before  being  lit.  The  reservoir  should 
be  quite  filled  with  oil  every  time  before  using  the  lamp. 
The  lamp  should  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  all  oil  should 
be  carefully  wiped  off,  and  all  charred  wick  and  dirt  re- 
moved before  lighting.  When  the  lamp  is  lit  the  wick 
should  be  at  first  turned  down,  and  then  slowly  raised. 
Lamps  having  no  extinguishing  apparatus  should  be 
put  out  as  follows  : — The  wick  should  be  turned  down 
until  there  is  only  a small  flickering  flame,  and  a sharp 
puff  of  breath  should  then  be  sent  across  the  top  of  tbe 
chimney,  but  not  down  it  Cans  or  bottles  used  foroil 
should  be  free  from  water  or  dirt,  and  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  closed.  These  suggestions  apply  to  ordi* 
nary  mineral  oil  lamps,  such  as  are  generally  used,  aod 
not  to  benzoline  or  spirit  lamps.  While  upon  this  sub* 
jeet  we  may  illustrate  a new  self-righting  hand-lamp^ 
that  is  also  self-extinguishing,  because  of  a loose  tube 
round  tbe  wick,  which  slides  forward  and  puts  out  the 
flame.  Th^lamp  is  filled  from  the  side,  and  it  is 
weighted  mpk  lower  part  so  as  to  make  it  recover  its 
balance  wh^  disturb^.  Owing  to  the  construction ol 
the  burner,  the  oil  cannot  be  spilt  as  in  the  ordinary 
benzoline  lamp. 


A Floating  Dress. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a number  of  naval 
and  military  authorities,  witnessed  some  experiments 
on  the  Thames  recently  with  a new  kind  of  dress  whici 
prevents  the  person  wearing  it  from  sinking  in  water 
and  drowning.  Personswearing  the  dress  flung tboa* 
selves  from  a small  boat  into  the  river,  and  although 
unable  to  swim,  they  could  not  sink.  The  dress  leaves 
the  head  clear  of  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  dress 
is  made  of  a fabric  into  which  fine  threads  of  cork  arc 
woven  with  wool,  silk,  and  so  on.  Without  beii^ 
singular  in  appearance,  the  cloth  makes  the  wearer 
buoyant. 

A New  Fir«-proof  Plaster. 

A new  artifleiai  stone,  called  asbestine,  has  recently 
come  int  > use  for  the  flrc-prooflng  of  buildings  in  tbe 
United  States.  It  consists  principally  of  silicate  of 
magnesium  mixed  with  powdered  flint,  caustic  potash, 
and  silicate  of  soda,  or  water-glass  ; and  it  is  reduced 
to  a putty  and  mixed  with  sand  before  application.  A 
special  advantage  of  this  substance  is  the  tenacity  with 
which  it  adheres  to  smooth  surfaces.  One  means  of 
utilising  the  plaster  is  found  by  lining  a room  wkh 
thin  sheet-iron,  finely  corrugated  and  protected  against 
rust  by  a coat  of  asphnltum  varnish  or  its  equivalent, 
and  by  placing  the  plaster  on  this  surface.  It  soon 
hardens,  resists  heating  by  fire,  and  is  not  cracked  by 
the  application  of  water  while  in  a heated  condition. 

A Submarine  Qun. 

A gun  for  firing  shot  or  torpedoes  under  water  ha* 
been  invented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  the  well-known 
American  inventor,  and  brought  to  Woolwich  Arsenal 
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The  is  30  fe«t  long»  and  40  tons  of  steel  have 
been  used  in  its  manufacture.  It  is  breechdoadtng, 
aod  the  (Mojectile  measures  25  feet  in  length;  the 
idea  is  to  hx  the  gun  9 feet  below  the  water-line  and 
fire  straight  ahead  from  the  cutwater.  A diaphragm 

india*rubber  closes  the  muule  and  keeps  out  the 
water;  but  it  is  blown  away  by  the  discharge.  It  is 
asserted  that  with  a charge  of  20  lbs.  of  powder  a 
range  of  300  yards  under  water  may  be  obtained. 
The  projectile  is  fitted  with  a rudder  to  make  it 
keep  its  course  through  the  water.  Until  the  gun  is 
actually  tried,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  a conclusive 
opinion  of  its  merits  from  our  military  authorities. 

A Useful  Plant  for  Engineers. 

Engineers  often  have  considerable  trouble  with  the 
kwse  soil  of  newly-madc  embankments,  so  apt  to  slip 
or  be  washed  away  before  they  are  covered  with  vege- 
tation. According  to  a French  railway  engineer,  the 
best  plan  is  to  sow  the  banks  with  the  double  poppy. 
Several  months  elapse  before  grasses  and  clovers 
de^xlup  their  feeble  roots,  but  the  double  poppy  ger- 
minates in  a few  days,  and  in  a fortnight  has  grown 
sufficiently  to  afford  some  protection  to  the  slope,  while 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  the  roots,  which  are 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  are  found  to  have  inter- 
laced so  as  to  retain  the  earth  far  more  firmly  than 
those  of  any  grass  or  grain.  Although  the  double 
poppy  is  an  annual,  it  sows  itself  after  the  first  year. 

A New  Magic  Lantern. 

A new  magic  lantern,  termed  the  “ Mclamorphoser,** 
» illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figure.  A double 
vertical  sliding  stage  is  worked  by  a lever,  so  that  the 
operator  can  raise  it  slowly,  thus  producing  a pano* 
laimc  effrci ; or  quickly,  so  as  to  bring  about  dissolving 


views.  Thus  the  round  white  disc  on  the  screen,  which 
generally  intervenes  between  two  images,  can  be  elimi- 
nated, and  a succession  of  pictures  produced.  The 


illustration  shows  a side  view  of  the  lantern,  w'ith  the 
working  lever  H.  The  lantern  is  likely  to  be  useful  to 
lecturers  and  others. 


A. 


A New  Qlove  and  Boot  Fastener. 

A new  glove  and  boot  fastener  is  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut.  It  consists  of  a spherical  button,  A,  having  a 
hole  with  a screw  thread,  B,  cut  in  it.  Into  this  hole 
screws  a stem  C.  having  a disc  D,  and  a small  knob 
as  part  of  it.  A disc,  having  a corresponding  slot,  is 
sewn  tu  one  flap  of  the  boot,  while  the  knob  is  fixed  to 
the  other,  and  the  knob  keys  into  the  slot  of  the  disc, 
thus  holding  the  flaps  together,  as  shown. 

Pocket  Ship  Signals. 

A new  method  of  supplementing  the  ordinary  ship 
side  lights  in  avoiding  collisions  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Donald  Grant.  It  consists  in  providing  the 
officer  on  duty  with  a couple  of  signals  small  enough 
to  be  carried  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  One 
is  coloured  red  outside,  and  when  bred  gives  a red 
dare;  the  other  is  green  outside,  and  gives  a green 
light.  The  officer  fires  one  of  these  lights  according 
to  the  signal  intended.  A slight  tap  serves  to  light  it, 
and  after  the  light  has  burnt  thirty  seconds  it  explodes 
a small  maroon,  which  gives  a report  that  can  be 
heard  a mile  off.  After  this  the  light  continues  to 
burn  for  another  thirty  seconds.  The  starboard  tack 
signal  is  given  in  the  same  way. 

An  Ammonia  Locomotive. 

A new  hreless  locomotive  has  been  tried  in  New 
Orleans  for  driving  sireet-cars.  The  motive-power  is 
obtained  by  evaporating  ammonia  after  its  liquefac- 
tion. The  expansion  of  the  liquefied  ammonia  causes 
a cooling  of  the  cylinder,  but  this  is  counteracted  by 
an  ingenious  provision  of  the  inventor,  which  is  not 
yet  made  public.  I hc  ammonia  after  being  liquefied 
under  pressure  is  fed  into  the  apparatus,  and  the  ex- 
panding gas,  after  operating  the  piston  which  drives 
the  wheels,  is  absorbed  into  a weak  aqueous  solution 
of  ammonia,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  separated  and 
again  condensed  into  the  liquid  form,  thus  serving  for 
further  use  in  propelling  the  car.  The  inventor  is 
said  to  liave  declared  that  the  trials  have  more  than 
realised  his  estimate. 
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A Pocket  Drawing-Square. 

A portable  apparatus  which  can  be  used  to  make 
en};ineering  and  other  drawings  has  been  invented  by 
a lady.  It  consists  of  four  nickel-plated  steel  rules, 
three  of  which  are  divided  into  inches  and  quarters. 
Two  of  them  clamped  together  at  right  angles  form  a 
T'square  ; three  of  them  make  a set  square  or  pro- 
tractor, which  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle,  one  of 
the  rules  being  slotted  and  divided  into  degrees.  This 
is  a useful  feature  of  the  appliance.  One  of  the  rules 
has  abo  a centre  at  one  end  by  which  it  can  be 
pivoted  to  the  paper  by  a needle*point,  and  carries 
a sliding  holder  for  a pen  or  pencil.  This  part  per- 
forms the  office  of  a beam  compass,  and  ^ing  di- 
vided, can  be  set  to  any  radius  without  measurement. 
The  whole  packs  up  into  very  small  bulk. 

A Recuperative  Gas-Lamp. 

In  a recuperative  gas-lamp  the  heat  of  the  products 
of  combustion  is  utilised  for  heating  the  fresh  gas  and 
air  flowing  to  support  the  dame.  In  the  form  illus- 
trated the  heated  products  of  combustion  and  the  air 
are  made  to  pass  horizontally  through  passages  in  a 
“ recuperator  ” or  stove,  which  warms  them  up.  Fig.  i 
is  an  elevation  of  the  lamp,  the  chimney  of  which  can 
be  connected  to  the  main  chimney  of  a house,  so  as 
to  remove  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the  lantp 
also  acts  as  a ventilator  by  a simple  modification.  In 
Fig.  2,  one  half  is  a section  through  the  air  passages, 
the  other  half  a section  through  the  gas  passages. 
The  gas  supply  pipe,  a,  descends  through  the  chimney 
by  and  at  its  lower  end  is  formed  into  a chamber  r, 
which  is  practically  the  burner,  for  the  perforated  ring 
of  steatite,  is  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  this  chamber. 
The  recuperative  arrangement  consists  of  two  discs 
e and  / fc>oUed  together,  as  shown,  each  having  par* 


ric.  1. 


titions  between  them,  to  form  passages  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  and  the  air.  For  large  lamps  the 
recuperator  is  formed  of  fire-clay  or  porcelain,  but  for 
small  lamps  it  is  made  of  white  cast-iron.  Near  the 


outer  edge  of  the  upper  disc,  there  are  holes  formed 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  products  of  combustion 
to  the  chimney  by  through  tubes  g.  In  order  to  obtain 


rtc.  3. 


a large  heating  surface,  specially  wrought  wire  gauze 
is  placed  in  the  passages  of  the  recuperator,  and  also 
within  the  inverted  Argand  burner  c.  The  air  enters 
the  passage  A,  by  the  opening  iy  in  the  lower  disc,  and 
passes  into  the  centre  of  the  burner  Cy  descending  to 
the  steatite  ring,  both  on  the  inside  and  by  the  annular 
passage  jy  on  the  outside,  the  flow  of  the  gas  being 
diverted  by  the  spherical  pendant  k.  When  the  gas 
is  flrst  lighted,  a portion  of  the  products  of  combustion 
pass  through  small  holes  /,  and  thus  reach  the  chimney 
A by  the  dome  and  tube  m.  The  chimney  in  a little 
time  becomes  heated,  and  the  products  of  combustion 
are  then  drawn  through  the  recuperator  gas  passages 
Hy  and  tubes  g.  It  is  stated  that  by  this  lamp  more 
than  double  the  illuminating  cflTect  is  obtained,  than 
from  ordinary  naked  gas-burners,  with  the  same  con- 
sumption of  gas. 


PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

riFTV'-POUND  PRIZE  STORY. 

Tke  Editor  has  tkt  pUasure  to  announce  thaty  after 
careful  consideraiion  of  the  fifty  MSS.  entered  for  this 
ComfetitioHy  the  Prise  has  been  awarded  to 

Miss  Kate  Eyre.  215,  Peckham  Rye,  London,  S.E. 

Further  particularSy  including  the  names  of  Compe- 
titors selected  for  Special  and  Honourable  Mentiony  will 
be  given  in  our  next  issue. 


Hakdwritisc  Competitions.— Com- 
petitors are  reminded  that  March  31s/,  1886,  //  the 
latest  date  for  receiving  MSS,  for  these.  The  rules 
of  the  Competitions  will  be  found  in  the  January 
Part  of  this  Magazine. 

Poem  Competition. — The  Editor  hopes  to  be  able 
to  publish  the  award  in  this  Competition  in  an  early 
issue;  but  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  adjudica- 
tion was  not  complete. 
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A WILFUL  YOUNG  WOMAN. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘*Who  is  Sylvia?”  Rustlo  Maid,"  "My  Namesake  Maxjorie,"  Ao.  Ao. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 


FRESH  FIELDS. 


Despite  her  pre- 
sumably regret- 
table mission, 
y-  Sydneys  journey 
through  that  long 
June  aftemoon 
was  the  very  re- 
verse of  sad. 

Mrs.  Dacie  was 
not  reported  so 
very  ill  As  likely 
as  not,  calculated 
Sydney,  knowing 
her  well,  her  new 
malady  was  only 
a great  restless  homesick- 
ness that  could  easily  make 
prey  of  such  a house-mother  as  she,  for  close  on  forty 
years,  had  been.  If  only  this,  then  the  magic  of  the 
gold  stored  away  in  Sydney’s  purse  would  soon  furnish 
the  medicine  of  speedy  return.  If  by  ill-hap  anything 
more  serious  impended,  still  the  coming  fulness  of  that 
same  purse  would  surely  be  able  to  level  some  diffi- 
culties, smooth  some  cares  away  ! 

So,  resolutely  refusing  the  situation  any  very  seamy 
side,  but  rather  painting  it  with  colours  otT  the  palette 
her  own  bright  present,  Sydney  sped  along  by 
homestead,  village,  held  : past  sleepy  little  towms  bask- 
ing by  riversides  in  hollows  of  the  landscape  : cfTected, 
by  aid  of  a friendly  porter,  a most  complicated  change 
at  such  a junction  of  perplexing  lines  as  would  have 
driven  the  invalid,  unescorted,  clean  demented  : swept 
by  a grand  cathedral,  with  uprising  lantern  so  stem 
and  solemn,  it  for  the  moment  awed  the  buoyancy  ol 
her  spirit  into  something  akin  to  prayer  : and  glided 
into  mid-England,  tmwearied  by  miles  or  hours,  having 
within  her,  plus  recounted  pleasures,  a something  secret, 
surpassing  all ; a mixed  mystery  of  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  sufficed  to  annihilate  space  and  time  for 
that  one  exciting  day. 

Those  last  glances  of  Rupert  Villiers!  His  last 
words ! What  had  they  meant  ? 

Why,  one  thing.  One  only.  That,  the  message 
rarely  heard  unmoved. 

All  the  joume>’’s  length  his  farewell  entreaty  for  her 
quick  return  followed  her,  ringing  like  music  in  her 
ears.  Such  a heralding  was  here  of  summons  from 
the  unfettered  fields  of  girlhood  into  the  happy 
bondage  of  woman’s  royal  domain,  that  her  whole 
nature  trembled  while  it  glowed  at  the  prospect,  and 
any  attempt  at  calmly  judging  her  own  emotions  was 
lost  in  the  all  but  mystic  new  conditions  that  en- 
vironed her. 

The  glow  of  afternoon  was  melting  into  evening 


when  Sydney  was  set  down  at  her  destination. 

Stranded  at  the  small  station  of  the  very  rural  town 
that,  with  quite  respectable  hills  In  the  background, 
and  stone-built  dwellings  in  lieu  of  East  Anglia’s  inter- 
minable brick  and  plaster,  had  half  a foreign  look,  she 
found  any  arrival  horn  St.  Clair's  so  far  unexpected 
that  no  one  w'as  at  hand  to  meet  her. 

Cabs  being  luxuries  unknown  at  Cheddley,  she  had 
first  to  inquire  her  way  to  the  abode  of  Miss  Thome 
and  Mrs.  Carew,  spinster  and  widow  sisters  of  .Mrs. 

Dacie,  and  then  make  her  way  thither  afoot,  indepen- 
dently carrying  her  own  light  impedimenta. 

The  long  street  traversed,  and  the  modestly  w'ell-to- 
do  little  house,  looking  out  on  its  own  croft  from 
windows  framed  in  ivy  and  monthly  roses,  discovered 
at  last,  Sydney’s  unannounced  appearance  on  the  trim 
pink-begirt  lawn  scared  the  good  people,  at  whose 
bidding  she  had  come,  amazingly. 

The  trio  were  out  of  doors,  rusticating  in  an  arbour 
cut  from  a hedge  of  yew.  Mrs,  Carew,  a plump 
elderly  likeness  of  Mrs.  Dacie,  ensconced  in  a garden 
seat,  was  knitting  darning  scarlet  comforters  for  next 
winter’s  service.  Miss  Thome,  larger,  longer,  more 
determined  of  aspect,  sat  bolt  upright  on  a three- 
legged  stool,  reading  the  poetical  effusions  of  a local 
genius  ; the  invalid  sister  peacefully  dozed  in  her  easy 
chair,  under  the  soporific  influence  of  drowsy  rhymes 
and  the  buzzing  of  gnats. 

With  the  unlatching  of  the  gate  the  two  wakeful 
ladies  were  on  the  alert. 

At  sight  of  Sydney,  both  hastened  forward,  careful 
not  to  rouse  their  sister,  and  offered  a welcome 
mingled  with  confused  surprise. 

“My  dear,'*  whispered  Mrs.  Carew,  “how  glad  we 
are  to  see  you!  But  we  didn’t  expect  you — I mean 
we  never  thought  you  could  get  here  so  soon.  You 
see,  your  dear  mother — but  "—stopping  short — “ I— 

I — b^  your  pardon!  I must  be  mistaken.  Is  it 
Mary  ? — Mary  Dacie  ?” 

“Certainly  not,  Carry,"  interrupted  Miss  Thome  in 
peremptory  undertone.  “How  could  you  make  such 
a blunder? — Kindly  excuse  us.  We  were  rather  ex- 
pecting a young  relative  my  sister  had  not  seen  for 
many  years.  But  may  I inquire  who — or  to  what  we 
are  indebted ” 

“ I am  only  Maiy  Dade’s  friend,  Sydney  Alwyn," 
was  the  straightfonvard  reply  to  this  embarrassed  ques- 
tioning. “ Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  my  name 
from  Mrs.  Dacie.”  Both  sisters  set  up  an  affirmative 
murmur.  “ As  Mary  cannot  leave  her  father  very  well 
I came  instead  of  her,  to  take  Mrs.  Dacie  back  if  she 
is  able  to  go.  But** — glancing  toward  the  arbour — 

“ she  docs  not  look  worse.  Is  she  ? We  were  frightened 
about  her  when  your  letter  came.’* 

“ Indeed,  so  were  we  when  we  sent  it,"  returned 
Miss  Thome  emphatically,  “but  wc  never  meant 
to  upset  them  at  St.  Clair’s.  Wc  arc  so  vexed  if  wc 
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did.  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  come,  Miss  Alwyn.  \Vc 
do  hope  it  has  not  inconvenienced  you ! ** 

“ But  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  write,”  said  Mrs.  Carew, 
**when  poor  Mary  Ellen  had  those  dizzy  attacks.” 

"And  seems  to  pine  after  her  husband’s  doctoring 
so  extraordinarily,”  put  in  the  spinster. 

" Which  was  only  natural,”  added  the  wndow,  " but 
dizziness,  Miss  Alwyn,  as  our  father,  who  was  a phy- 
sician. used  to  say — dizziness  may  mean  anything, 
from  bile  to  apoplexy.” 

“And  we  felt  the  responsibility  so  great,  we  were 
forced  to  let  them  know  the  true  state  of  the  case.” 

“Not  that  poor  Mary  Ellen  actually  asked  us  to 
write  for  her  daughter,  you  understand,  Miss  Alwyn, 
only ” 

Well,  “only,”  as  Sydney  could  clearly  gather  from 
the  explanatory  duet  they  poured  forth  in  lowered  key, 
this  timid  feminine  household  had  fussed  itself  into  a 
violent  state  of  alarm,  and  had  evidently  jumped  at 
the  idea  of  getting  their  guest  safely  back  to  her  own 
home,  though  in  the  presence  of  this  generous  young 
stranger  they  felt  a little  bit  ashamed  oP  the  course 
they  had  somewhat  selhshly  adopted.  They  were  very 
voluble,  though,  in  mutual  exculpation,  repeating  how 
they  would  both  “do  anything  for  dear  Mary  Ellen, 
but — if  anything  were  to  happen ! ” and  at  that  solemn 
juncture  “ Mary  Ellen  ” woke  up  suddenly,  and  added 
her  quota  of  astonishment  to  Sydney’s  reception. 
Once  assured,  however,  that  no  horrible  calamity  at 
St.  Clair's  had  sent  her  young  neighbour  to  her  side, 
the  invalid  was  so  genuinely  delighted  at  the  sight 
of  her,  that  she  most  readily  condoned  the  exaggerated 
fears  which  had  fetched  her  thither. 

“ My  dear,”  confessed  Mrs.  Dacie,  after  the  sisters 
had  left  them,  with  anxious  injunctions  to  come  in 
soon,  for  the  sun  was  going  down — “ My  dear,  the  very 
sound  w.r  your  voice  seems  like  part  of  my  own  people 
and  makes  me  better ; but  do  you  know  I was  miser- 
ably shaky  last  week,  and  I think  we  all  frightened  one 
another.  Being  so  little  together,  you  see,  we  had 
forgotten  each  other's  ways.  They  meant  t?  be  kind- 
ness itself,  but  except  when  I could  induce  Maria  to 
read  this  young  linendraper's  poetry  to  me,  she  could 
talk  of  nothing  but  my  symptoms,  and  seemed  de- 
termined to  make  out  I was  going  to  have  a ht! 
And  poor  Caroline  was  so  particular  over  everything 
I ate  and  drank,  that  it  was  coming  to  my  never 
relishing  a thing  at  all.  They — very  thoughtfully,  I’m 
sure— brought  a young  doctor  in  to  see  me  unex- 
pectedly, and,  Sydney,  it  seemed  so  dreadful  to  have 
any  one  but  my  own  husband  asking  me— questions 
— 1 was  quite  overcome.  1 expect  it  was  then  they 
wrote.  To  tell  the  truth,  I'm  not  sorry  they  did — 
if,  dear  child,”  caressing  Sydney’s  hand,  “it  has 
not  put  you  about  too  much  making  the  journey 
for  me ! ” 

**  And  that  it  has  not  done  the  very  least,”  the  girl 
hastened  to  answer.  Here  was  some  one  else  tender 
and  kind  to  her.  Notes  of  love  seemed  ringing  like 
joy-bclls  .about  her  to-day!  “If  you  like  having  me, 
it  is  only  just  a summer  excursion  for  me,  and”— 
making  light  of  what  she  had  done— “as  all  the 


scenes  are  fresh  to  me,  it  ought  to  give  me  plenty 
to  remember  and  proht  by.” 

Which  words  were  to  sound  like  some  elfish  pro- 
phecy, their  whole  fulfilment  hid  for  many  a day  in 
darkest  cloud. 

“Mary  Ellen,”  here  cried  Miss  Thorne  from  her 
window,  “out  sister  Caroline  thinks  there's  going  to 
be  a dew! " 

“Which  means  we  must  go  in,”  said  Mrs.  Dade, 
rising  obediently.  “ 1 am  afraid  we  three  old  ladies 
have  been  three  old  worries  to  each  other ! ” 

And  Sydney,  though  quite  ready  to  deny  the  impu- 
tation as  far  as  the  speaker  was  concerned,  was  soon 
forced  to  admit  its  truth  w ith  respect  to  the  others. 

For  her  advent,  in  place  of  Mary’s,  had  thrown  each 
hostess  into  a trying  ferment  of  hospitality.  Miss 
Alw)’n,  the  liberal,  well-dowered  young  lady  from  the 
Dale,  must  see  that  Mary  Ellen,  although  now  nar- 
rowed in  her  means,  belonged  to  people  who  under- 
stood proper  entertainment.  So  a flutter  oi  hasty 
preparation  pervaded  the  house  as  the  pair  from  the 
garden  entered.  Much  chinking  of  the  best  plate, 
unwrapped  from  tissue  paper,  was  audible  from  one 
room.  Miss  Thorne,  her  every-day  stuff  gown  ex- 
changed for  creaking  brown  silk,  was  caught  polish, 
ing  up  the  best  silver  tea-pot  in  another.  A lialf- 
open  door,  closed  by  some  unseen  jerk,  discovered 
Mrs.  Carew,  her  cap-strings  pinned  back,  presiding 
over  the  concoction  of  an  omelette.  One  little  serving 
maid  was  sent  racing  off  to  the  nearest  farm  for 
cream,  “which,®  bouncing  presently  into  the  trim 
drawing-room,  “please,  mum,  I couldn’t  get  nohows,*' 
she  announced,  “’cause  it  hadn’t  bin  spoke  for  over- 
night”  Another  stumped  to  and  fro  the  dining- 
room, changing,  with  a cautious  speed  that  evoked 
much  laboured  breathing,  the  crockery  of  the 
day  supper-table  for  that  precious  best  china,  whose 
rare  use  was  deep  anxiety  to  all  concerned.  With 
profuse  regrets  at  there  being  no  late  dinner  pre- 
pared. “which  could  easily  have  been,  had  we  at  all 
expected  Miss  Alwyn!”  supper  was  proceeded 
with,  sounds  of  rumbling  and  scuttling  overhead 
meanwhile  betokening  action  up-stairs  on  the  visitors 
behalf.  An  ominous  tumble  and  a shrill  squeal  com- 
pelled Mrs.  Carew,  with  a “Please  excuse  me,”  to  hurry 
aloft,  to  return,  however,  with  the  gratif>ing  news  that 
it  was  only  Susan  who  had  collapsed  under  a mattress. 

“ Our  house  is  so  small,®  she  explained,  **  we  have 
only  one  good-sixed  spare  room.  And  that  being  west, 
you  see,  dear  Mary  Ellen  must  have  it.” 

“ With  her  tendencies,  you  understand,”  said  Miss 
Thome,  “ the  morning  sun  on  her  asleep  might  have 
serious  effects.”  I 

“And  of  course  wc  couldn’t  think  of  putting  you  io{ 
the  little  south  room  that  would  have  done  for  Mary,” 
chirped  the  widow. 

“ So  we  have  made  the  necessary  changes,  and  pot 
you  in  our  cast  room  ; wc  can  go  anywhere  ! ” said 
the  spinster  with  cheerful  resignation.  “ And  do  yoa 
like  your  head  north  or  south.  Miss  Alwyn?  Susan 
and  Betsy,  and  my  sister  and  I,  will  lift  the  bed  any 
way  you  choose,  with  pleasure."  ] 
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Any  room,  and  any  bed,  and  her  head  in  any  direction 
would  equally  have  suited  Sydney,  but  on  that  and  a 
score  other  points  she  had  to  express  an  opinion  before 
her  hdgety  hostesses  v^ould  be  content ; and  by  the 
time  she  was  allowed  to  go  to  rest,  she  felt  as  if  many 
days  of  such  assiduous  politeness  would  try  her  as 
much  as  it  had  done  poor  Mrs.  Dacie. 

But  the  mild  trial  was  to  last  only  hours,  and  those 
fewer  than  at  first  arranged. 

Thursday  was  to  see  her  returning  with  Mrs.  Dacie. 
She  sent  a brief  note  home  to  that  effect  At  Wednes- 
day's breakfast-table  its  president  and  vice-president 
received  her  with  perturbation.  They  could  get  no 
eggs!  Could  Miss  Alwyn  manage  without  them? 
Fish  only  came  round  once  a week.  Miss  Thome 
had  gone  herself  to  the  only  grocer’s  for  coffee.  It 
might  be  poor,  but  it  was  the  best  to  be  purchased. 
They  and  Mary  Ellen  took  tea.  They  didn’t  allow 
Mary  Ellen  coffee.  With  her  habit  it  was  too  heat- 
ing. But  they  so  wished  to  provide  what  Miss  Alwyn 
liked.  And  would  she  mind  dining  early,  and  would 
she  like  lamb?  If  she  preferred  poultry,  they  would 
send  two  miles  off  for  a chicken.  Provoking  to  relate 
(a/ui  unusual),  they  had  only  a little  cold  meat  in  the 
bouse. 

“ Which  will  do^ — ” began  Sydney,  but  was  inter- 
rupted with— 

** Certainly  not!  Lamb  or  chicken  it  must  be  for 
you,  Miss  Alwyn ! However,  Carry,  whip  some  cream 
for  Miss  Alwyn,  with  the  gooseberry  tart.  If  it  had 
only  been  Friday,  now,  we  could  have  offered  her  a 
Lutterthorpe  cream-cheese.” 

“ Lutterthorpe,”  repeated  Sydney,  “I  know  that 
name.  It  is  close  to  Guyswick.”  It  was  indeed  the 
hamlet  where  her  old  nurse,  Taffy,  had  bved.  " Is 
it  far  from  here  ? ” 

**An  hour  or  so  by  rail,  1 think,”  answered  Mrs. 
Carew.  “ But  the  cheeses  are  only  made  on  Fridays, 
I’m  afraid.” 

'*  1 was  not  thinking  of  them,”  said  Sydney,  “ but — ” 
but  rather  of  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  ease  this 
household  of  her  too  clearly  disturbing  presence,  and 
go  forward  to  those  regions  of  her  childho^’s  holidays, 
thence  perhaps  to  a gbmpse  of  Guyswick,  or  even  as 
far  as  Stillcotc- Upton  and  Jacob  Cheene.  Mrs.  Dacie, 
consulted,  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  not  revisit 
her  old  haunts  The  sisters  made  a bad  hand  at 
concealing  that  they  were  glad  to  be  released  of  extra 
prandial  preparations,  and  so,  cheerful  on  all  counts, 
ten  o’clock  saw  Sydney  on  the  wing  again,  though 
only  by  a sluggard  train  which,  dawdling  along  some 
thirty  minutes,  then  set  her  dow-n  at  a country 
janction,  to  wait  another  half-hour  before  gelling  on 
to  Lutterthorpe. 

Wailing  was  no  hardship,  though,  on  this  brilliant 
summer  morning.  Her  mind  busy  with  remembrance 
of  yesterday,  with  anticipation  of  to-morrow,  Sydney 
paced  up  and  down,  gazing  at  the  rising  hills  and 
fruit-dad  slopes,  hearing,  almost  sharing  the  glad 
carolling  of  the  larks  soaring  overhead.  Presently, 
sauntering  back  from  the  platform’s  limit,  she  found 
a companion  in  delay.  A dog-cart  was  just  being 


driven  from  the  asphalted  yard : a tall  man,  alighted 
apparently  therefrom,  was  standing  by  the  endinost 
roof-supporting  beam.  The  station-master  beside  him 
was  saying  as  she  drew  near— 

**  You  can  go  in  hve  minutes,  sir,  if  you  take  the  loop 
line.  But  the  mail  by  Stillcotc  gets  to  your  place  nigh 
as  soon.  That'll  come  through  in  twenty  minutes.” 
“Thanks.  I should  greatly  prefer  the  first,”  an- 
swered the  traveller  in  a voice  that  arrested  Sydney’s 
attention.  Resonant,  pleasant,  sad.  Sounding  more- 
over like  some  full  note  out  of — it  must  be  dream- 
land! 

“ If  you  like  to  sit  down,  sir,  the  room's  empty ” 

“ 1 would  rather  stay  just  where  I am.” 

“ Then  if  you  stop  still,  sir,  I’ll  be  sure  to  come  with 
your  ticket  when  your  train  runs  in.” 

And  the  civil  functionary  went  off  with  a touch  of 
the  hat,  checked  before  it  had  reached  its  full  propor- 
tions. Sydney  went  by,  to  the  end  of  her  planked 
tether  : returned  and  glanced  furtively  at  the  stran- 
ger. Had  she  ever  met  him  before?  He  leant 
against  the  upright  beam,  a broad-framed  figure  of 
something  more  than  common  height,  well  enough 
dressed,  but  without  a suspicion  of  the  /^///  maitre 
about  him  (what  made  recollection  of  Rupert  Villiers 
measure  itself  by  him  for  a moment,  to  a disadvan- 
tage?)— a face  powerful  but  not  ungentle,  brown-mous- 
tacbed  and  b^ded,  hair  darker,  eyebrows  darker 
still,  drawn  together  over  a resolutely  downbent  gaze. 
Sydney  passed  close  beside  him.  Not  for  a moment 
were  his  eyes  lifted.  She  loitered  on  slowly,  then 
turned  back.  He  stood  there,  still  as  a statue.  As 
she  advanced,  a troop  of  people  drove  up  and  seized 
on  the  station-master  for  details  of  Welsh  touring 
tickets,  while  their  luggage  was  wheeled  on  the  plat- 
form in  such  a way  as  to  bar  the  progress  of  a country- 
man with  a huge  basket  of  live  fowl 

“ If  1 mam’t  go  one  way  I maun  go  the  t’other!  ” 
cried  this  individual,  essaying  to  pass  in  front  of  the 
yet  immovable  stranger  : “now  then,  master,  stir  up, 
won’t  ye,  an'  let  a body  go  by !” 

Thus  adjured  the  gentleman  started,  moved  sud- 
denly in  the  wrong  direction,  and  was  within  an  ace  of 
stumbling  some  four  feet  down  on  the  metals  below. 

“ Hold  up  t ” cried  Hodge,  offering  a not  unfriendly 
shove  to  safer  latitudes.  “Mind  where  you’re  a- 
goin’  to!  Seems  to  me” — apostrophising  Sydney,  who 
involuntarily  sprang  forward— “a  chap  as  can’t  step 
straight  afore  noon-time  ought  to  be  ’shamed  of  him- 
self, 'cept  he  be  ha-a-lf  bloind !” 

And  he  grumbled  himself  off,  with  his  cackling 
freight,  as  the  obstructor,  his  shoulder  once  more  by 
the  post  of  safety,  muttered,  “Half!  Would  it  were 
only  half!”  And  Sydney,  halting  quite  near  him,  saw 
with  an  access  of  prol^oundcst  pity  that  his  eyes, 
turned  full  upon  her  now,  were  absolutely  sightless : 
the  light  of  day  to  him  only  darkness ! 

Such  a thrill  of  pain  ran  through  her  as  she  realised 
this,  it  seemed  downright  cruel  to  pass  him  by  without 
one  sign  of  sympathy.  A rattling  of  points  and  shrill 
approaching  scream  announced  the  train  he  waited 
for.  With  snorts,  as  of  exhausted  efforts  on  such  a 
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hot  day,  the  engine  came  puffing  in.  **  Late ! ” cried 
the  guard  briskly — “Hurry  up  there,  porter!**  In  the 
distance  the  six  tourists  were  all  clamouring  for  a re. 
duction  of  fare.  Carriage  doors  began  closing.  But 
the  stranger  Sydney  watched  seemed  forgotten.  With 
a wistful  sigh  he  moved  his  head  now  right,  now  left, 
as  with  old  habitual  gesture  of  full  vision.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  would  be  left  behind.  But  this  was  more  than 
the  girl  could  suffer.  Obedient  to  an  instinct  of  cou- 
rageous  courtesy,  she  went  quite  up  to  him  and  spoke. 

“ I think  1 heard  you  say  you  wished  to  go  on  by 
this  train.  May  1 show  you  to  a carriage?” 

He  turned  towards  her  voice.  “I  should  be  vcr>' 
grateful,  but ** 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  “Which  class?**  asked 
Sydney. 

The  colour  rose  to  his  forehead — “ It  must  be  third.” 
“Then** — she  could  not  say  “follow  me,®  so  boldly 
placing  her  hand  within  his  arm,  “this  way,  please. 
1 am  holding  the  door  open.  The  compartment  is 
empty.  Now”—*  as  he  took  his  scat— “will  you  allow 
me  to  fetch  your  ticket?” 

But  this  service  was  not  demanded.  Up  rushed  the 
station-master  with  the  needful  passport.  Sydney, 
releasing  her  hand,  drew  back  with  checks  unneces- 
sarily  tingling,  as  her  companion  stooped  nearer  than 
he  perhaps  knew. 

**  I am  very  thankful,”  he  said,  “ for  your  kindness. 
It  is  difficult  to  gel  used  to  being  helpless.” 

At  the  patient  gravity  of  his  manner  tears  sprang  to 
her  eyes. 

“Ah,  that  it  must  be!  " she  murmured  ; “ I wish — ” 
“ I could  have  done  more,”  she  would  have  said,  but  the 
guard  was  calling  out,  “ Stand  back ! **  With  a shriek, 
off  went  the  locomotive.  His  hat  raised  in  farewell, 
the  stranger  was  borne  away,  and  Sydney  devoted  her 
few'  more  minutes’  loneliness  to  a vain  hunt  through 
memory’s  hiding-places,  for  some  clue  to  an  identity 
not  altogether  unknown,  she  felt  convinced. 

But  she  was  still  in  a labyrinth  on  the  matter  when 
her  own  train  rushed  in.  and  having  taken  her  place  in 
a second-class  (prudently  economising  for  return  with 
Mrs.  Dacic  : even  ten-pound  notes  have  an  end!)  her 
one  fellow-journeyer  occupied  her  attention  for  the 
half-hour  they  were  together. 

After  the  few  instants’  comprehensive  inspection 
travellers  naturally  make  of  each  other,  leaving  in 
this  case  impression  of  a person  of  early  middle-age, 
homely  and  yet  refined,  denoted  a gentlewoman  by 
simple  propriety  of  dress — none  too  rich,  by  the  exqui- 
site mending  of  her  well-worn  gloves— Sydney  would 
have  returned  to  meditating  and  w’atching  westward 
for  a first  sight  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  but  from  the  op. 
posite  comer  came  the  question  soon — 

“Will  you  allow  your  window  to  be  open  as  well  as 
mine,  if  you  please  ? ” 

“Certainly  ; it  is  warmer  than  an  hour  or  two  ago.” 

“ Oh,  vcr>’  hot  indeed  ! Dreadful  for  travelling ! ” 

“ Now,  I thought  it  delightful ! ” said  Sydney  smiling. 
“Which  ^hows  you  bound  on  pleasure.”  said  the 
ady  with  good  humour  not  uminged  by  cnv>%  and  the 
sigh  she  ended  with  bespoke  some  species  of  soothing 


such  as  Sydney,  out  of  her  present  mood,  could  well 
spare. 

“ 1 hope  you  are  not  bound  on  anything  sad,”  she 
said  quite  earnestly,  desiring  no  more  encounters  with 
sorrow  tliat  morning. 

“ Well,  sad— no,”  was  the  answer,  rather  with  the 
air  of  talking  being  a relief,  “ I*vc  only  come  away  from 
something  disappointing.  I have  been  a good  many 
miles  and  spent  a good  many  shillings  for  nothing, 
which  is  provoking.” 

“ Indeed  it  must  be.” 

“ Do  you  know  Northampton  ?” 

“ Not  at  all.  I am  from  the  E^t  of  England.” 

“ It  was  Northampton  1 went  to,  yesterday — by 
appointment — to  meet  a lady— a widow.  Just  the 
person  who  would  have  suited  so  well  as — well,  com- 
panion, or — to  share  our  home.  I thought  I had  got 
exactly  what  I wanted ; then  when  we  had  our  interview 
the  exasperating  woman  could  only  simper  like  a school- 
girl, and  tell  me  she  was  going  to  get  married  again ! ” 
At  this  Sydney  broke  into  smiles.  “It  was  too  bad 
though!”  she  confessed.  “A  telegram  ought  to  have 
spared  you  your  journey.” 

“Just  what  1 told  her!  And  what  makes  seeing 
her  all  the  more  annoying  is  that  I'm  sure  she  would 
have  suited.  Nice  voice : liked  reading  : and  most 
of  all,  wanted  a home  more  than  salary.  Oh,  dear  1 
I wish  this  man  had  been  at  Hong- Kong  befoie 
she’d  met  him.® 

“ Let  us  hope  you  will  find  some  one  else  just  as  fit- 
ting. There  must  be  plenty  such,”  said  Sydney. 

“ Ah,  but  not  to  be  found  when  you  want  them. 
And  I really  must  have  some  one.  There  are  circum- 
stances— but  1 won’t  trouble  you  with  those  unless  you 
know  any  one  who  would  fill  the  situation.  I’m  sure  I 
would  try  and  make  her  happy  !** 

Evidently  a kind  woman,  thought  Sydney.  Not 
intellectual,  but  housewifely  “comfortable.”  If  ever 
dear,  distant  Mary  Dacie  needed  a home — long  might 
that  day  be  coming!— here  might  have  been  one  for 
her.  But  to  mention  this  fancy  would  be  absurd.  So 
she  could  only  answer  that  she  had  no  such  treasure 
on  the  roll-call  of  her  acquaintance,  but  w'ould  remem- 
ber the  want,  “ a good  reader — a good  voice — and 
very  little  salary.” 

“ But  a good  home,”  put  in  the  lady,  charmed  by 
Sydney’s  interest,  “ 1 really  may  say  that  if  she 
doesn't  mind  some — peculiarities,  1 know  I would  try 
and  make  her  like  it.” 

“ I think  you  would,”  agreed  Sydney,  “but  if  I ever 
found  this  valuable  person,  whom  should  I direct  her 
to?” 

“Oh,  dear!  I have  no  card  about  me,  but  my  ad- 
dress is  here,”  drawing  an  envelope  from  her  satchel : 
“ You  stop  at  Lullcrthorpe  ? ” — as  the  train  slackened 
speed.  “I  must  say  good  day,  then.  I wish  you 
bad  been  going  into  Herefordshire  with  me.” 

.She  closed  with  a regretful  handshake.  Then  Syd- 
ney alighted  at  the  Lutterthorpe  station,  and  as  the 
train  sped  away  into  distance,  read  concerning  her 
friend  of  few  minutes  that  she  was  “Miss  Hurst, 
Wynslone,  Capcl  .Moor,  Hereford,” 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

AND  THE  FRUITS  THEREOF. 

Lutterthorpe,  the  hamlet  by  the  busy,  active  little 
Lyttcr  or  Lutter,  that  ran  for  miles  gleaming  in  and 


familiar  paths,  the  very  cottages  with  their  specialities, 
a row  of  silky-seeding  poplars  here,  the  hollow  willow 
there,  anon  a bank  covered  with  blue-eyed  periwinkles, 
as  of  yore,  seemed  to  beam  amiable  recognition  on  her. 
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out,  near  by  the  railway — Lutterthorpe  lay  basking 
ID  the  glow  of  almost  noon,  when  Sydney  Alwym  once 
more  threaded  her  way  through  lanes  her  footsteps 
bad  not  known  for  nigh  three-quarters  of  her  young 
life’s  years. 

It  had  not  altered  much  in  all  that  time,  or  its 
changes  lay  lower  than  the  surface ; Guyswick  she  could 
barely  remember,  but  this,  an  enchanted  village  full  of 
select  delights  to  childhood,  she  had  not  forgotten. 
As  she  went  with  quick  throbbing  enjoyment  up  once 


Farther  up  she  could  have  laughed  aloud  at  sight  of 
The  Rampant  Lion  ” wearing  the  self-same  expression 
that  once  upon  a time  had  alanricd  her  into  suspicion 
that  he  might  turn  alive  and  come  down  from  his  sign, 
with  such  artistic  craft  was  depicted  the  grin  bestowed 
by  the  noble  animal  on  the  unwary  folk  w'ho  entered 
his  enticing  portals ! 

Past  the  school,  where  the  children  came  trooping 
and  shouting  out  as  she  went  by,  just  as  (hey  did  at 
twelve  o’clock  when  she  was  small,  and  their  riotous 
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exit  gave  Nurse  and  her  the  time  of  day — and  there 
was  the  church,  and  round  about  the  many  tombs 
where  she  had  learned  from  Taffy”  that  “widow” 
must  not  be  encumbered  with  two  and,  by  the 
testimony  of  numerous  Hie  jacet's”  that  never  an  a 
must  intrude  in  “ Here  lietli.” 

Almost  the  kind,  quavering  old  voice  sounded  in  her 
ears  again.  Almost  she  could  feel  the  clasp  of  the  old 
brown  hand  about  her  w'rist. 

She  turned  longingly  to  the  humble  homestead  across 
the  grassy  lane— the  very  same,  with  humming  bees 
about  it,  and  apple-trees  grown  shadier  and  bigger 
— with  half  an  expectation  of  seeing  her  old  nurse, 
white-coiffed  and  mob-capped,  still  in  her  sunny  comer, 
clicking  away  with  glittering  pins  at  some  mysterious 
manufacture  in  Welsh  wool,  destined  for  the  encase- 
ment of  Mr.  Lewis’s  legs. 

But  there  the  disillusionment  began. 

Nurse’s  bench  was  tenanted  now  by  a rabbit-hutch, 
whereof  the  dappled  inhabitants  worked  their  long 
cars  and  pliant  little  noses  about,  most  interrogatively, 
as  she  traversed  the  box-bordered  path,  but  no  other 
welcome  was  accorded  Sydney  from  her  once  holiday 
haunt. 

A woman  of  unfamiliar  form  opened  the  door  to 
her  knock,  and  looking  with  wonder  on  the  young 
stranger,  answered  her  inquiry  with — 

“ Lewis  ! Why,  no,  miss.  There’ve  been  no  Lewis 
live  here  this  long  while.  Wc  are  Davis.  There  was 
a one,  Lewis  by  name,  but  he  went  out  afore  the  two 
people  afore  us.  So  I’ve  heard.” 

“W’ent  out!”  And  a long  time  ago!  Sydney 
looked  very  blank. 

“ Lewis  is  gone ! ’*  she  repeated  slowly.  ^ But 
half  afraid  to  put  the  question,  for  fear  of  possible 
reply — “ he  is  living?  And  still  here,  at  Lutterthorpe  ? ” 
“Oh,  he  be  here  or  hereabouts,  miss,”  answered 
the  woman,  though  where  he’s  dwellin’  I can’t  rightly 
point  you.  We’re  naught  but  fresh  ourselves,  and  I’m 
not  much  of  a one  to  get  the  news.  We  on’y  took 
this  place  last  Lammas.” 

“ Tha-n-k  you,”  said  Sydney,  beginning  to  turn  away 
ruefully.  The  cottage  interior  was  not  inviting  now. 
With  no  one  who  cared  to  see  her  there  would  be  no 
sense  in  stopping  about  it. 

But  the  woman  lingered,  latch  in  hand,  so  she 
explained  to  her— 

“ I used  to  come  here  often  when  I was  younger. 
And  I made  a journey  this  morning  on  purpose  to  look 
at  it  all  again.  I suppose  1 foolishly  calculated  on 
seeing  the  people  in  it  Just  as  when  I last  left.” 
“Which,  askin’  your  pardon,  was  like  reckonin’  of 
your  chickens  afore  they  was  hatched,  miss,”  returned 
Mrs.  Davis,  taking  the  proverb  of  her  calling,  appa- 
rently, for  matronly  hens  with  numerous  progeny  were 
now  scrapihg  about  the  once  tidy  garden. 

“True  enough,”  Sydney  agreed;  “and  you  cannot 
even  tell  me  then  which  way  I must  go  to  hnd  Lewis’s 
house.  I did  so  wish  to  see  some  of  them.” 

“ Oh.  if  you’d  like  to  sec  ’em— or  leastways  see  the 
man,  miss,”  said  Mrs.  Davis,  the  young  lady’s  desires 
just  finding  their  way  to  her  slow  brain,  “why,  you  can 


do  that  easy  without  trackin’  after  where  they  live.  I 
know  him  jest  by  sight ; an*  I see  him  go  by  not  half 
an  hour  ago,  an’  he  turned  in  at  yon  gate— the  piece 
there  where  they  be  cuttin*  green  stuff  for  the  cows.” 

This  sounded  better.  With  a chccrfuUer  “ Thank 
you,”  Sydney  took  the  route  indicated.  A running 
stream  on  one  side  she  had  dipped  her  toes  in  many  a 
time,  a bank  with  huge  primrose  leaves  drcK>ping  in 
the  heat  on  the  other,  greeted  her  like  some  long  laid- 
by  picture.  Nothing  lacked  but  the  saluting  “ Miss 
Sydney,  dear.”  Wanting  that,  a chill  of  loneliness 
crept  over  her,  rebuked,  as  she  passed  the  stile  she 
had  oflen  climbed,  by  a swiff  thought  of  that  other 
so  far  greater  loneliness,  which  had  crossed  her  road 
as  it  were  a moment  that  same  day,  and  then  gone 
by,  lost,  in  a sightless  solitude. 

“While  I have  everything!”  she  chid  herself,  half 
aloud,  and,  with  the  abundant  measure  of  these  good 
gifts  upon  her  mind,  turned  in  at  the  green  acre  to 
which  she  had  been  directed. 

Two  men  at  the  extreme  end  were  reaping  fodder. 
One  a lad  : the  other  a burly  figure  well  into  years, 
working  with  a will,  not  in  the  easy-going  one-and- 
eightpence  a day  style  of  the  ordinary  labourer.  That 
looked  like  Lewis,  she  fancied.  He  had  always  been 
the  very  soul  of  industry.  Probably  he  had  prospered. 
Had  got  a dairy  now  besides  his  market-garden.  Yes, 
certainly,  that  must  be  Lewis.  But  she  would  wait  to 
claim  him  till  he  drove  his  ncarly-laden  cart  up  to  the 
gate  by  which  she  stood.  Then  she  would  stop  him  ; 
puzzle  him  at  first ; afterw'ards  tell  him  who  she  was. 
Perhaps  he  would  take  her  off  proudly  to  some  finer 
home  than  his  old  one.  And  it  was  just  within  the 
range  of  possibility  the  “ Taffy  ” of  old  times  might  yet 
be  there  with  a “ Who  is  it  ? My  child,  little  Sydney  I 
Has  she  come  again,  bless  her ! ” 

Meantime,  while  her  youth  was  thus  making  light  of 
Mrs.  Davis’s  wise  saw‘,  the  sun  was  beating  down 
strong  upon  her  : the  air  was  getting  sultry,  vibrating 
now  and  again  with  sounds  as  of  a distant  storm. 

Casting  about  for  shade,  she  found  it  beneath  a 
wide-spreading  elm,  whose  mossy  trunk  offered  a 
pleasant  resting-place,  whereon  she  gladly  seated  her- 
self, a pretty  enough  picture  as  of  typical  June,  spring 
lingering  in  the  bright  anticipation  of  her  eyes  and  on 
her  smiling  lips,  while  the  soff  sweeping  lines  of  her 
form  spoke  the  early  summer  of  her  sex. 

A few  yards  from  her,  sat  some  one  else.  A man 
terribly  bent  by  toil  or  sickness.  Very  poor,  evidently, 
for,  as  he  raised  himself  with  difficulty  and,  leaning 
hard  on  his  ash  stick,  came  towards  her,  she  saw  his 
thread-bare  fustian  was  darned  and  pieced  like  verit- 
able patchwork.  A stubbly  growth  of  hair  about  his 
face,  very  sunken  checks  and  an  aspect  of  suffering 
appeal,  made  him  a painful,  pitiable  object,  and  Syd- 
ney’s hand  naturally  sought  her  purse  as  he  drew  near. 

But  he  was  not  begging.  He  only  asked  her  civilly 
if  she  were  wanting  to  speak  to  the  master  yonder,  and 
should  he  go  and  fetch  him. 

“ No,  I thank  you,”  Sydney  answered,  “ I can  slop 
for  him  here  or  go  across  myself.  I am  afraid  moving 
about  hurts  you.” 
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He  looked  such  an  appropriate  object  for  a shilling, 
she  opened  the  way  thus  intentionally  to  his  asking 
for  it. 

**  Hurts  I You’re  right,  miss.  I get  cripplcdcr  and 
crippleder  every  day.  My  aches  and  pains  have  come 
atop  of  one  another  till  the/ve  nigh  bent  me  double, 
and  ’’—with  a nasty  rough  cough  that  seemed  to  rack 
him — **  this  winter's  bout  was  worst  of  all." 

**  What  was  it  ? Rheumatism  ? " questioned  Sydney, 
used  enough  to  this,  the  cottager’s  arch  enemy.  **  Don’t 
keep  standing,’’  she  added ; **  1 wish  you  had  not  dis- 
turbed yourself  for  me." 

** Thank  you, miss,  kindly.  No" — lowering  himself 
cautiously  on  the  bank  at  a respectful  distance — ’*it 
weren’t  that  this  time.  It  were  brown-chilis.  That 
kept  a hold  of  me  from  Michaelmas  till  May.  And  it 
have  left  me  as  weak  as  water.  I haven’t  done  a day’s 
work  not  for  nine  months.  And  1 dursn’t  look  to  do 
no  more  as  long  as  I’ve  got  to  live." 

**  But  this  warm  weather  ought  to  do  you  good," 
suggested  Sydney  hopefully.  “ Perhaps  you  will  get 
stronger  before  next  winter." 

He  shook  his  head.  "’Tain’t  likely.  Get  brown* 
chitis  follerin’  after  three  seasons  of  rheum.-uism  such 
as  twist  a man’s  j'ints  about  like  wax,  and  set  ’em 
out  of  shape  like  mine,  why,  you  don’t  pick  up  strength 
in  a hurry.*' 

**  No  indeed.  It  must  be  dreadful.  So  your  pains 
and  troubles  began  with  that  ? " 

^ My  pains  begun  so— in  my  j’ints,  miss  ; but  my 
troubles — good  heart  alive, /^^b^n  different  enough, 
and  times  before  ! " 

(The  workers  yonder  had  cut  another  strip  of 
r)*c.  Sydney  knew  full  well  what  delight  it  is 
to  the  poor  to  hold  converse  on  their  own  woes, 
so  lent  her  few  minutes’  leisure  to  gratify  this  ailing 
labourer.) 

“ Ah  ! if  you  have  had  other  troubles,  they  make  you 
less  able  to  bear  illness,  do  they  not  ? *' 

**  Right  again,  miss — right.  Give  a man  a good  stout 
heart,  and  he  can  hold  his  own  ’gainst  wind  and  weather, 
and  physic  and  worrets.  But  you  take  that  away,  and 
everything  seem  to  rub  him  on  the  raw.  There’s 
nothin’  can  make  up  for  a good  stout  heart— nothin’. 
I lost  mine  whiles  ago.  and  my  labour  have  been 
nothin’  but  heaviness  ever  since.” 

**  Poor  fellow ! ’’  (He  touched  his  worn  old  hat  to 
her  compassionate  tone).  "How  came  it  all  about?" 
{Could  she  spare  half-a  sovereign  if  his  tale  seemed  as 
truthful  as  sad  ?) 

“Why,  the  same  way,  miss,  a many  has  met  their 
downfall  I worked  and  worked  from  the  hour  I could 
hold  a rake  or  plant  a spade  ; and  1 stored  and  saved 
where  others  lived  free  and  spent  ; and  1 was  as  thrifty 
as  a ant,  as  far  as  I knew  how ; and  I got  a bit  of 
property  like  together  in  solid  pounds  ; and  then  1 
took  and  trusted  the  whole,  the  scrapin’s  and  screwin’s 
of  fifty  years,  to  one  man,  and  he  lost  ’em  for  roe ! 
All!" 

“Oh,  how  hard  I How  hard!" 

“ Ay,  hard  it  was.  1 took  him  for  sure  as  the  Bank 
itself— that  man.  I wouldn’t  believe  my  own  ears 


when  word  first  come  to  me  of  what  he’d  done.  But 
I’d  got  to  believe  it,  and  I’d  got  to  bear  it  And  that’s 
what  took  the  heart  out  of  me.  And  this  here’s  what 
it  have  brought  me  to.” 

" But  had  you  no  friend,  no  son,  nor  any  one  to  help 
you  then  ? " 

" 1 never  had  a son.  I’d  girls.  And  I’d  trusted 
this  man  $0  sort  of  stupid-like — for  I’d  worked  for  him 
close  on  forty  years — I’d  even  give  him  my  lasses’ few 
shillin’s  as  they’d  earned  then,  .ilong  of  mine.  And 
another  body’s  too— older  than  me  by  a score.  Hcis 
went  with  the  rest  And,  thank  the  Lord,  she  soon 
went  after  it.  And  she’s  slept  herself  out  of  her  sor- 
rows. I know  jist  where  she  bys,  poor  old  soul, 
though  we  hadn’t  enough  among  us  to  put  a headstone 
over  her.” 

As  yet  Sydney  had  not  recognised,  not  dreamt  of 
putting  together  these  scattered  links.  But  now  a 
monitory  shudder  ran  through  her. 

Was  it  the  tempest,  drawing  near  in  splendid  masses 
of  leaden  and  silver  cloud,  that  set  her  trembling? 
And  was  the  fate  tender  or  harsh  which  impelled  her 
to  draw  the  story  out  to  its  cruel  end  ? 

“ Was  there  no  one  belonging  to  your  debtor  who 
could  give  you  back  anything?  You,  only  a poor 
man ! " 

"No.  None  that  would." 

“ Now  that  does  seem  a shame." 

" Ay.  We  all  said  so.  1 didn’t  stand  alone.  There 
was  others  lost  the  same  as  me.  And  though  their 
just  belongin’s  was  gone,  why,  for  very  likin’  of  the 
man  that  lost  ’em  they’d  have  said  ’ Thank  you  ’ for 
a few  pounds  back,  and  they’d  ha’  set  to  and  made 
another  start — such  as  could.  Just  my  rent  would 
ha’  put  spirit  into  me.  A tithe  of  what  was  gone 
would  ha’  set  a many  on  their  feet  again.  But  none 
of  us  got  it  There  come  the  shame.  For  look  ye, 
miss"  (Sydney  leant  forward,  listening  intently,  with 
parted  lips.  No  mirth  in  her  eyes  now) — " Him  that 
ruined  us  went  clear  away — clean  out  of  sight,  and 
nobody  here  set  eyes  on  him  no  more.  Word  come 
round  among  us  that  he  took  ill  and  never  held  his 
head  up  till  he  died.  The  thotights  of  that  has  shut 
my  mouth  up  many  a time,  else  I’d  have  curse ’* 

“ No,  no  ! Don’t  say  it!  Don’t  say  it!  For — for 
— he's  dead,  you  know!"  cried  Sydney,  cowering 
strangely. 

“ But  let  him  be  ? Well,  so  I may,  for  he  can’t 
make  me  nor  mar  me  no  more.  But  now,  you  think 
of  this,  miss  ; sec  if  1 mayn’t  feel  angered.  His  fine 
lady  wife  goes  off  at  the  first  clap  of  min.  as  proud  as 
any  queen,  and  takes  her  money — hers,  that  her  hus* 
band  give  her  when  they  wedded — thousands  on  thou* 
sands,  and  never  casts  a farthing  back  to  lift  up  them 
her  husband's  pulled  down.  And  she  takes  a whole 
power  of  fine  things  he’s  bought  her,  and  goes  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  land,  and  lives  among  the 
high  people,  and  never  knows  the  meanin’  of  the 
word  * want  * ! And  she’s  got  daughters—”  (Sydney 
grew  pale) — “ fine  dames  like  herself,  brought  up  so 
dainty,  the  very  wind  have  to  take  care  how  it  blow  on 
’em.  And  sheVe  got  fine  soft  clothing  heaped  up,  that 
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she  never  knows  a need  for— (I  lay  cold  in  the  long 
winter!) — and  she  gives  away  her  delicate  things 
where  they  ain’t  wantin’,  and  never  misses  ’em.  And 
yet,  yet  ” — what  with  his  weakness  and  wrongs  the 
man  was  almost  sobbing — “yet  when  my  wife  writes — 
unbeknown  to  me — I’ve  asked  naught  of  no  man — and 
when  my  wife  tells  her  on’y  our  girls’  earnin’s  keep  us 
from  the  House,  and  I’m  with  one  foot  in  the  grave 
like,  and  the  wolfs  always  at  our  door — she  makes 
answer,  this  lady  with  her  chiney  and  her  di'monds 
and  her  laces,  that  any  more  such  beggin’  letters'll  be 
burnt,  and  on’y  just  for  once  she  sends  us — half-a- 
crown  I ” 

(She  knew  it  was  coming.  Link  had  been  clasping 
link  as  the  tale  went  on.  Her  white  face  turned  now 
away  ; a sense  of  almost  stupor  spread  over  heart  and 
head.) 

*•  Half-a-crown ! While  she  and  hers  can  live  in 
wicked  waste,  me  and  mine  may  lay  and  starve  or  rot 
for  all  she  cares  ! That  makes  a man  forget  he’s 
called  a Christian,  miss.  Ill  as  the  turn  he  did  me, 
ril  never  bring  myself  to  believe  John  Alwyn  would 
have  served  me  so,  if  he'd  had  a finger  in  the  way  I 
was  treated.  But  there’s  a God  above  as  notes  such 
doin's  as  this  great  lady’s.  From  Him  she'll  get  her 
due  for  ’em,  this  world  or  the  next — sure,  ay,  sure  as 
my  name’s  Lewis  ! ** 

He  left  off  at  last,  panting  ; lifted  his  battered  hat 
to  wipe  the  d»ops  of  moisture  from  his  lined  forehead. 
Sydney  was  shivering  in  cver>'  nerve.  Not  a word 
could  she  utter.  Lost  in  a whirl  of  bitterest  emotions, 
she  leant  upon  her  hands,  cold  now  as  ice,  struggling 
to  hide  the  agitation  which  possessed  her.  Far  sooner 
calm  than  his  listener,  Lewis  said  presently,  in  his 
old.  slow,  much-enduring  tone  — 

**  I ask  your  pardon,  miss.  Tve  wore  you  out  with 
all  my  talk.  ’Tain’t  often  I let  loose  like  that  now-a« 
days.  But  you  seemin’  to  listen  so  real  kind  like,  why, 
I ran  on  as  I didn’t  ought  lo.  Here  comes  Mr. 
Barnet,  side  of  his  cart  at  last.  Shall  I fetch  him  up 

to  )'0U  ? ® 

“No — 1 th.ink — you.  1 was  not  wanting — Mr. 
Barnet  I am — so  grieved — for — you.  And  ” — rising, 
somewhat  dizry — “ will  you  lake  this?” — holding  out 
her  poor,  paltry  piece  of  gold  with  a tingling  of  self- 
appropriated  guilt  “ Yes,  you  must.  Please  keep  it. 
And  she  was  getting  suffocated  now  with  hardly 
held-back  tears — ‘‘and,  Mr.  Lewis,  will  you — will  you 
tr)’io  forgive — your  debtor?  He — did — not — go— un- 
punished !” 

.She  took  his  hard,  misshapen  hand  in  hers  for  a 
moment  very  gently  ; met  his  astonished  gaze  with  a 
look  of  passionate  pleading  ; then,  turning  away, 
passed  swiftly  from  the  field,  tears  raining  down  her 
cheeks,  and  was  lost  to  sight  before  the  wonder-struck 
man  could  acknowledge,  far  less  comprehend,  her 
gift 

And  before  he  had  l.iboured  painfully  home  out  ot 
the  tempest  gathering  rapidly  around,  and  had  re- 
counted his  most  strange  adventure,  Sydney  was  far 
away  from  Lutterthorpe,  journeying  on  again — this 
time  to  Stillcolc- Upton. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

MR.  CHEESE  HAS  A CALLER. 

It  was  market  day  in  that  town,  and  the  nearest  ap. 
proach  to  commercial  activity  it  contrived  to  keep 
out  of  the  octopus-like  clutches  of  the  neighbouring 
county  centre,  was  stirring  in  its  streets  that  Wednes- 
day midday. 

But  the  tide  of  traffic  and  purchasers  stopped  short 
of  that  part  which  had  been  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
town  in  the  time  of  coaching  and  carriage  gentility. 
Life  seemed  diverted  now  to  the  region  of  the  railway. 
Grass  grew  between  the  paving-stones  of  this  wide 
South  Street.  Few  came  up  or  down  except  to  the 
very  respectable  dwellings  that  Hanked  iu  breadth,  and 
its  thinly-scattered  shops  might  almost  have  pul  up 
their  shutters  for  all  the  custom  they  attracted. 

That  was  the  opinion  of  one  who  had  sat  behind  the 
counter  of  her  modest  establishment  from  nine  in  the 
morning,  without  taking  as  many  as  nine  pence. 

Her  very  anxious  face  puckered  up  under  an  ar- 
rangement of  small  wity  curls,  Miss  Amelia  Ambler 
watched  the  passers-by  with  cat-like  interest ; ar- 
ranged her  buttons,  dusted  her  cottons,  and  assorted 
her  attenuated  store  of  “general  haberdashery  and 
Berlin  wools,"  bemoaning  the  while  that  change  of 
fashion  which  permitted  the  larger  establishments  of 
High  Street  to  lure  away  the  humble  chances  of 
sale. 

“ They  sell  buttons  at  crockery  shops,  and  tapes  at 
the  booksellers’  now-a-days,  I declare,”  she  grumbled 
aloud— if  no  one  came  to  talk  to  her  she  must  talk  to 
herself.  “ It  gets  worse  and  worse  every  year.  And 
now  if  it  isn’t  coming  on  to  rain  1 Oh,  me  ! if  ever 
I’d  suspected  things  reaching  this  pass  I'd  positively 
have  been  a menial  serv'ant.  I should  have  earned 
as  much  between  now  and  then  so,  1*11  be  Iwund.” 

And  the  “ then  ’’  seemed  to  draw  her  attention  to  an 
annoonccn^eni  in  hne,  Nourishing  capitallcd  caligraphy, 
dated  many  years  back,  that  “ Miss  Amelin  Ambler, 
having  from  circumstances  resumed  her  business  in 
South  Street,  begged  a renewal  of  former  kind  sup- 
port,” &c.  &c. 

This  document,  hung  prominently  by  the  door,  now 
showed  such  an  accumulated  coat  of  dust  that  its 
mistress  descended  wTalhfully  from  her  high  stool  to 
brush  it  clean,  murmuring,  “What  a head  that  idle 
Nancy  has  1 I've  a good  mind  not  to  keep  her  on. 
She  isn’t  worth  her  food.” 

Now,  this  cursory  mention  of  food  was  followed  by 
a distinct  sensation  of  hunger  in  Miss  Ambler’s  own 
pinched  frame.  “ Half-past  one,”  she  said,  listening 
to  the  chimes,  as  she  set  straight  a tray  of  brass  thim- 
bles a juvenile  schoolgirl  had  tumbled  into  disorder, 
and  then  departed  without  finding  one  to  6t.  “ Will 
Nancy  never  Icam  to  be  punctual  ? Why  doesn’t  she 
bring  my  dinner?”  .and,  opening  the  door  in  the  rear 
of  the  shop,  she  dem.indcd  explanation  of  some  in- 
visible being  still  farther  back. 

“ Please,  miss,”  responded  a shrill  young  voice,  “ I’ve 
eat  the  top  of  the  loaf  as  was  left  myself,  and  the 
baker  he  hain’t  been  yet,  so  what  am  I to  bring  you, 
miss?” 
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This  was  a poser.  But  it  was  beneath  Miss  Ambler^s 
dignity  to  admit  herself  nonplussed. 

**  Oh,  it's  no  consequence  then,  Nancy,”  she  cried,  “ I 
can  take — h’m — anything  I like  when  Mr.  Potts  comes 


in  every  morning  for  show,  and  took  out  every  night 
for  fear  of  thieves,  and  there  lay  very  little  else.  A 
very  poor  prospect  did  that  till  o(Ter  of  any  such  deli- 
cacies as  beef  pics.  She  shook  her  head  and  mentally 


*“l’LL  NEVER  BRING  MYSELF  TO  BELIEVE  JOHN  ALW^N  WOL’LD  HAVE  SERVED  ME  SO*"  (/.  264). 


round,  or  I can  send  you  out  presently  for  a beef  pie  or 
three-penn’orth  of  ham.” 

“Yes,  miss,  to  be  sure,”  Sancy,  the  unseen,  an- 
swered ; but  she  gave  an  internal  chuckle  of  glee  at 
having  secured  (hat  last  top  crust  and  the  lodger's 
dripping  for  her  own  clamorous  organs.  Experience 
had  taught  her  to  mistrust  her  mistress's  magnificent 
speeches,  which  mostly  ended  in  smoke. 

Even  as  this  one.  For  Miss  Ambler  looked  de- 
jectedly in  her  tilL  There  lay  the  four  shillings  she  put 


rejected  the  luxurious  notion.  Mr.  Potts's  loaf  would 
have  to  content  her,  and^she  should  be  uncommonly 
glad  when  that  came. 

Some  one  else  in  the  house  was  perplexed  on  the 
subject  of  diet  just  at  that  time. 

In  a room  over  the  neglected  shop,  tidy  but  poorly 
furnished,  sat  Mr.  Jacob  Cheene,  at  his  very  frugally 
furnished  dinner-table,  eyeing  the  comestibles  just 
placed  thereon  by  the  small  house-scrub,  with  a rather 
disapproving  expression. 
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Potaloes  of  last  year’s  growth,  plentifully  spotted 
with  this  spring's  sproutings ; a fragment  of  yester- 
day's rice  pudding ; stale  bread  vis-k-vis-ed  by  very 
crusty  cheese ; these  were  evidently  not  inviting  to  our 
old  acquaiiuanoe,  who,  somewhat  thinner  and  more 
stooping  than  when  he  went  a-visiting  at  St  Clair's, 
first  inspected  them  disconsolatelyi  and  then,  brighten- 
ing with  a happy  dash,  got  up  and  called  down  the 
stairs  to  the  attendant  Nancy— 

“ I am  waiting  for  the  cold  mutton.  Bring  it  up, 
please." 

•‘Mutton,  sir?"  repeated  Nancy,  bolting  from  her 
den  at  the  back  into  the  tiny  sitting-room  where  the 
stairs  debouched  — “What  mutton  is  it  you  mean, 
please,  sir  ? There  aren’t  none  that  1 know  of." 

“ Not  the  piece  I left  yesterday  ?"  questioned  Mr. 
Chccnc  mildly. 

“ There  ain't  not  a scrap,  sir,  nowhere.  Perhaps  the 
cat  next  door—" 

“ Nancy ! **  said  the  voice  of  the  mistress.  “ Take 
your  apron  otf  and  mind  the  shop  till  I come  back. 
Shut  the  door. — Oh.  Mr.  Checnc,”  her  head  appearing 
at  a turn  of  the  stairs,  “was  it  the  little  taste  of  your 
cold  chop  you  were  asking  about  ? " 

“Y-e-s,”  Mr,  Cheene  admitted  nervously  that  it 
was.  But  it  was  no  consequence,  he  added  : not  the 
very  least. 

“ But  truth  is  truth,  and  you’d  better  have  it,  sir,  as 
1 hope  you  always  do,  and  won’t  ever  have  your  con- 
fidence, Mr.  Cheene,  misplaced,  not  in  me ! So  I may 
as  well  say  ” — coming  a few  steps  higher,  her  sharp  old 
spinster  countenance  at  once  defiant  and  sheepish — 
“ 1 — 1 had  it  with  my  cup  of  tea  last  night.  For" — 
gazing  at  Mr.  Cheenc’s  well-worn  boots  as  though  defy- 
ing them  to  contradict  her~“  1 said  to  myself,  of  course 
Mr.  Checnc  will  never  think  of  asking  for  a bite  like 
this  any  more,  and  I may  as  well  finish  it  as  let  it  stand 
and  go  bad,  which  with  thunder  in  the  air  it's  sure  to 
do,  and  then  even  a dog  will  turn  its  nose  up  at  it.” 

“ Quite  right.  Oh,  ver>'  right,  .Miss  Amelia.** 

“ But  if  I’d  expected  you  to  want  it  for  your  dinner^ 
Mr.  Checnc— if  I’d  thought  inquiries  were  going  to  be 
made  for  that  little  bit  of  fat  and  gristle,  for  it  was 
nothing  else,  wh)*,  I wouldn’t  so  much  as  have  touched 
it  with  the  tip  end  of  my  fork.” 

“ Pray  don’t ” 

“ Though,  as  it  happened,  I’d  nothing  handy  for  my 
tea,  and  Nancy  had  gone  home,  and  I always  believed, 
Mr.  Cheene,  our  understanding  when  you  took  my 
rooms  was  that  I was  to  have  the  use  of  odds  and 
ends.  But  if  you  wish  that  altered,  Mr.  Cheene” — 
advancing  another  step—”  if **— with  an  ominous  and 

unaffected  sniff— “you  wish  me  to  suffer  more ’* 

“But  I don't  1 My  dear  soul,  I don’t,  indeed!" 
protested  Mr.  Cheene,  retreating  ; “ I beg  your  pardon 
ibr  mentioning  that  mutton.  Of  course  it  would  have 
gone  bad.  So  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you,  indeed, 
for  not  letting  it  be  wasted.  And  any—® 

“ Wanted,  miss!”  cried  Nancy  from  below,  “a  lady, 
please.”  And,  to  Mr.  Cheene’s  extreme  relief,  Miss 
Ambler  had  to  rub  her  nose,  adjust  her  curls,  and 
hurry  off  to  her  customer  ; hope  easily  relighted  in 


her  much-enduring  bosom.  Sometimes  a purchaser 
had  been  driven  in  by  rain  and  bought  several  shil- 
lings’ worth  of  goods  while  taking  shelter.  A money- 
box had  jumped  out  of  the  kitchen  fire  that  morning, 
and  unless  signs  were  as  altered  as  the  rest  of  these 
degenerate  times,  that  must  bring  luck  ! 

Catching  sight  of  no  omens  for  good  or  ill,  but 
uncommonly  relieved  at  his  task  of  soothing  his  land- 
lady being  cut  short,  Mr.  Cheene  returned  to  his  room 
and  addressed  himself  to  his  viands  with  what  appetite 
the  episode  had  left  him — which  was  not  much,  for, 
nervous  all  his  life  through,  altercation  of  any  sort 
upset  him  doubly  now.  If  I don’t  take  much  dinner, 
perhaps  I shall  enjoy  my  tea  more,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, covering  up  the  nausea-provoking  tubers.  Then 
helping  himself  to  a modicum  of  Cheshire,  “ 1 think 
Miss  Amelia  may  as  well  toast  up  the  rest  of  this 
for  herself.  She’ll  like  that.  It'll  make  up  to  her, 
poor  soul,  for  my  going  and  distressing  her  as  I 
did,  very  thoughtlessly — ver>’,  indeed  I And  she  can 
finish  this  loaf.  I don’t  want  much  of  it.  A full 
meal  is  a bad  thing  if  you  arc  going  to  sit  still  after 
it  all  day.  And  1 shan’t  get  a walk.  X must  have 
a tunc  or  two  instead,  then” — leaving  his  meal  with 
much  the  same  appetite  he  began — “then  I shall  for- 
get all  about  such  things  as  mutton  or  new  potatoes  !" 

And  herewith  he  unlocked  a black  case,  liffed  thence 
his  viola,  and  had  just  sounded  the  first  bars  of  one 
of  Corelli’s  little  gossiping  gavottes,  when  Nancy 
broke  in  upon  him  with  important  haste — 

“ Please,  sir,  can  I clear  away  ? There's  a lady 
coming  up  to  see  you." 

“ A lady  ? ’* — stopping  short,  bow  suspended. 

“ Yes,  sir,  what  came  into  the  shop  when  I was  a- 
mindin*  of  it,  with  her  parasol  soakin’.  And  she  want 
you,  sir,  not  missus." 

Now,  Midsummer  was  approaching,  and  Jacob  had 
more  than  one  female  visitor  of  mature  years  about 
quarter-days.  Here  was  one  a trifle  beforehand,  no 
doubt.  He  laid  his  viola  and  bow  aside  to  take  a look 
at  his  purse,  asking— 

**  Is  it  Mrs,  Goode  or  Mrs.  Teitrcll,  Nancy  ?” 

**  Neither,  nor  both,  sir,"  was  the  sharp  reply. 
“ This  here’s  a lady,  sir,  and  a young  ’un  ; not  a 
frump  and  a old 'un  ! Mrs.  Goode,  indeed  1 Ladies 
behave  very  different  to  what  she  do  ! Only  last  time 
she  come,  says  she  to  me  "—sweeping  the  table 
straight  at  perilous  speed-~‘ Girl,’  she  says,  *if  you 
couldn’t  keep  Mr.  Chcene's  steps  no  cleaner  than  this, 
l*d 

“ Nancy !” 

At  the  voice  of  the  mistress  the  lively  handmaid 
and  her  tray  retired  with  rapidity  : Miss  Ambler 
ushered  in  the  visitor  with  “ As  the  lady  has  not  given 
me  her  name,  Mr.  Cheene,  I can’t  say  who  it  is ! ” And 
Jacob  received  the  stranger  with  ceremonious  unrecog- 
nition that  lasted  till  the  door  was  closed  upon  them. 
Then,  as  she  looked  at  him  with  a most  petitioning 
smile,  and  “Oh,  surely,  Mr,  Cheene,  you  remember 
me ! ” he  knew  who  she  was,  and  fell  into  a tremor 
of  delight  over  her  arrival 

Again  and  again  he  shook  her  hands,  and  though  he 
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ventured  on  no  compliments,  bis  glances  of  admiring 
pride  told  how  he  delighted  in  her  fair  growth.  He 
fetched  from  the  bow-window  a high-backed,  horse- 
hair-seated chair  for  her  to  occupy,  and  hunting  up 
a little  walnut  stool  from  beneath  a pile  of  music,  he 
set  it  under  her  feet,  and  then  leaning  on  the  back 
of  his  own  chair,  an  armless  fac-stmile  of  hers,  he 
gazed  long  at  her  with  his  old  pleasure-dimmed  eyes. 

**  Only  to  think  you  should  come  unawares  upon  me 
like  this  now,  my  dear — my  dear  Miss  Sydney  !”  he 
repeated— “ when  IVc  settled  so  often  how  1 meant 
to  get  ready  for  you,  if  I knew  you  were  going  to  give 
me  a look.  And  now  youVe  caught  me  just  any- 
how. With  no  nice  litJe  dinner,  not  even  a bunch  of 
flowers  set  out  to  show  how  glad  1 am  to  see  you, 
and  how  proud — how  proud  I Oh” — rubbing  his  thin 
old  hands  softly  in  a very  ecstasy  of  enjoyment — 
“the  times  I have  dreamt  of  seeing  you — sitting  just 
as  you  do  sit  in  your  father’s  very  own  chair  ! But  1 
never  dared  expect  it.  An  old  man  like  me,  a tenant 
on  leave  — for  I’m  over  my  three-score  and  ten, 
Miss  Sydney — oughtn’t  to  expect  anything  too  surely. 
But  to  have  got  just  what  I wished  for  so  long  seems 
too  good  to  be  true.  It  does,  indeed  1” 

And  Mr.  Cheene’s  joy  impairing  his  powers  of 
vision  seriously,  he  had  to  retire  blinking  to  the  bow- 
window,  and  examine  the  state  of  the  weather  before 
he  found  himself  equal  to  coherent  conversation. 
When  he  returned  it  struck  him  suddenly  that  some- 
thing was  amiss  with  his  guest.  Sydney  had  entered 
flashed  from  her  interview  with  Miss  Ambler.  The 
landlady— curious  as  maiden  ladies  will  be — bad  ver>' 
pointedly  requested  her  name  to  carry,  and  had  stared 
in  blank  disapproval  when  it  was  quietly  refused. 
“ Only  some  one  who  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Cheene,”  John 
Alwyn’s  daughter  had  said,  remembering,  with  a blush 
of  the  deepest  shame,  that  to  mention  who  she  w*as 
in  Stillcote  - Upton  might  only  awaken  slumbering 
stories  to  her  fathers  discredit.  Now  the  painful 
colour  had  faded  away,  and  she  sat.  her  dark  eyes 
following  him  so  pathetically,  from  a face  so  pale,  that 
Jacob  Cheene  hurried  to  her,  asking — 

“ Was  she  ill  ? or  had  the  lightning  frightened  her? 
The  tempest  had  been  sharp  a little  while.” 

“No,  I’m  not  ill,  Jacob,”  she  answered,  taking  his 
hand  in  hers — it  seemed  a sort  of  haven.  “ And  the 
tempest  did  not  frighten  me.  I hardly  noticed  it. 
Something  else  has— frightened  me  !” 

“And  that,  Miss  Sydney?” 

“ Please  pull  your  chair  close,  and  sit  down  by  me. 
For,  Jacob  ” — still  keeping  hold  of  him,  and  leaning 
Icfiways  on  the  firm  oaken  arm  (just  her  father’s  old 
attitude  through  many  a business  hour) — “ I am  going 
to  ask  you  some  questions.  You  will  answer  them, 
will  you  not?** 

“ If  lean.” 

“ And  I know  you  can.  Somehow — you  can  tell  me 
how  afterwards — when  my  father  left  Guyswick  had 
he  just  lost  all  his  money  ? ** 

Jacob’s  nerves  gave  a great  jump.  Sydney  could 
feel  it  through  all  her  own  frame. 

“ 1 am — idraid — he  had.” 
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“ And— had  he — lost  other  people’s  money,  too  ? ” 

The  question  came  on  the  old  clerk  as  the  un- 
announced application  of  a cold  water  douche.  He 
would  have  given  a quarter’s  income  to  be  out  of  that 
witness-box.  But  Sydney’s  grave  eyes  waited  on  him 
for  answer,  and  true  answer  he  had  to  give. 

“Y-e-s,  Miss  Sydney.  He  had.  Or” — trying  to 
soften  the  harsh  fact’s  rough  edges — “ other  people’s 
money  got  lost — with  his.** 

“ With  his.  By  his  doing,  then  ?” 

“ Yes  ” — parting  from  the  bald  truth  about  as  will- 
ingly as  a dog  parts  from  a cherished  bone — “ but—  ” 

“ Oh,  hush — a moment  ! ” 

She  leant  back,  his  hand  still  in  hers,  paler,  if  pos- 
sible, than  ever.  Was  her  father’s  memory— that  with 
such  tenderness  she  had  kept  fresh  so  many  years — 
now  to  be  blackened — her  birthright  of  honourable 
pride  to  be  taken  from  her?  Well  might  she  ask 
breathing-space  before  listening  to  detailed  evidence 
of  such  misfortune  ! But  it  was  only  a few  seconds 
she  wavered. 

“ Now,  Jacob,”  she  said,  rallying,  upright  again, 

“ you  must  tell  me  the  whole,  please.  How  did  the 
money  go  ? ” 

“ It  was  in  a mine- a copper-mine.  Miss  Sydney, 
somewhere  in  the  South  of  England.  A thing,” 
said  the  old  clerk,  wrinkling  up  his  forehead  in  em- 
phasis, “ my  master  knew  just  as  much  about  as— as 
— a baby,  or  as  1 myself ! It  was  a new  concern  just 
when  he  married.  It  seems  he  put  athousand  pounds 
in  then.  Your  uncle,  Mrs.  Alwyn’s  brother,  helped  to 
start  it,  I believe.  No  doubt  he  named  it  to  your 
father.” 

“ Did  lose  anything  in  it  ?” 

“ Not  a penny.  The  shares  went  up  quickly,  and 
he  sold  out.  When  they  were  first  rising  your  father 
bought  more.” 

“Jacob,  why  did  you  not  try  to  stop  him  ?” 

“Miss Sydney!  Stop  him!  Why,  there  was  not 
one  of  us  in  the  office  knew  what  he  was  doing.  And 
if  any  had  known,  they’d  never  have  questioned  but 
what  he  was  right.  Least  of  all  should  I have  doubted 
him— him  who  had  ruled  me  always  to  my  well-doing, 
as  some  day  you  must  hear.  You — you  ought  to. 

There  wasn’t  a man's  judgpnent  more  looked  up  to 
than  his  for  miles  about — and  properly,  in  all  things 
he  had  knowledge  of.  But” — with  a sad  shake  of 
the  head — “ mines  weren’t  among  them.  They  were 
beyond  even  him.”  1 

“ Then,  Jacob,  how  did  the— crash  come  ?”  1 

“Well,  from  all  we  could  find  out,  Miss  Sydney,  I 

there  was  warning  months  before.  It  seems  that  his 
dividend — the  interest  on  his  shares — didn’t  come  in  j 

as  it  should,  and  he  went  down  to  the  place,  just  | 

between  Devon  and  Dorsetshire,  to  look  into  it  all  r 

I remember  the  journey,  though  1 didn’t  know  what  it  I 

was  for  at  the  time.”  | 

“And  he  found  nothing  out  ?”  i 

“ No.  There  was  a clever  manager  at  the  works, 
and  my  master  was  no  match  for  him.  He  brought 
accounts  forward  to  show  how  matters  had  come  to  a 
lock-up  for  a few  months,  but  couldn’t  fail  to  right-  i 
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side  themselves  before  long.  And,  between  lies  and 
persuading,  he  sent  your  father  home  pretty  satished 
that  his  money  was  safe  enough — as  it  bad  need  have 
been,  for  Guyswick  was  making  otT  with  a fortune  of 
ready  cash  just  then.” 

“ But  of  course  he  was  deceived  ? ” 

Through  thick  and  thin,  Miss  Sydne)'.  A fort- 
night before  his  summer  interest  was  due,  he  got 
word  that  creditors  were  down  on  the  concern  for 
debts  for  plant,  at  different  banks,  and  sums  of  all 
sorts,  that  should  have  been  all  cleared  off  before  a 
single  share  took  a farthing’s  interest.  If  it  had 
been  managed  right,  people  who  understood  it  said 
it  ought  to  have  prospered  ; but  it  was  just  mis- 
managed, or  managed  unscrupulously,  the  whole  way 
through,  and  so  it  came  to  grief.  But  every  one  had 
such  trust  in  your  father,  it  didn’t  seem  possible  that 
he  should  be  taken  in,  and  all  his  fine  property  lost. 
It  was  days  before  people  could  bring  themselves  to 
believe  it.” 

But  had  he  actually  put  a//  he  had  in  this  mine, 
then  ?” 

**  No,  no,  Miss  Sydney,  not  on  the  face  of  it  But 
this  all  happened  before  the  time  of  limited  liability. 
And  when  the  mine  stopped,  and  (he  manager,  who 
had  saved  himself  feathers  to  fly  w'ith,  was  gone  off, 
it  turned  out  there  was  scarcely  a man  among  the 
shareholders  with  five  hundred  pounds,  except  your 
father,  and — well — he  was  by  a long  way  the  richest. 
So  it  was  on  him  the  blow  fell  heaviest.  And  it 
broke  him  up  completely,  and  nearly  killed  him.”  (It 
was  a miserable  reminiscence.  Poor  Jacob  redected 
Sydney’s  trouble.)  “ And  he  had  none  of  his  old 
strength,  nor  his  old  skill  left  to  fight  life  any  more. 
And  that’s  all,  my  dear.” 

“ Not  quite,  Jacob.”  (It  was  plenty,  and  sad  enough. 
Would  that  it  had  been  all !)  “ How  came  others, 

here  in  Stillcote,  to  be  ruined  with— through  him  ” 
“Need  w'e  talk  of  it,  Miss  Sydne>*?  It’s  all  over 
and  done  with  now.” 

“ We  must,  please.  Who  were  they  ? ” 

“People  who  had  given  him  — lent  him  their 
money.” 

“ Lent ! Did  he  want  it  ?” 

“ No ; but  you  see  his  name  stood  for  as  good  as 
gold  hereabouts.  So  people  put  their  earnings  or 
their  savings  in  his  hands,  just  as  soon  as  they’d  have 
put  them— ay,  in  the  Funds.  So  first  one  and  then 
another  brought  him  a hundred  or  two,  just  taking 
his  simple  note  of  hand  for  it ; and  all  that — went 
with  the  rest ! ” 

“ Even  Lewis’s— even  my  poor  old  nurse’s  ! Oh, 
Jacob!  no  wonder  he  nearly  died  of  it!”— loosing 
her  hand  to  hide  her  teardaden  eyes.  “Tell  me  who, 
besides  Taffy,  lost  their  savings  ? ” 

“ Miss  Sydney,  it’s  no  good^— " 

“It  is.  Tell  me.” 

“Well,”  very  reluctantly,  “there  was  Miss  Ambler 
—her  you  saw  down-stairs.” 

“ Was  hers  much  f ” 

“The  most  of  any.  About  six  hundred.  She  had 
the  shop  below  for  years.  Luckily,  she  had  bought 


this  house,  and  had  just  retired,  thinking  that  thirty 
pounds  a year  and  a lodger  or  two  would  keep  her 
comfortably.” 

“And  then  she  had  to  begin  again.  Poor  thing! 
Who  else  was  there  ? ” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  even  know  their  names,  Miss 
Sydney.  Tradespeople,  mostly,  who’d  known  your 
father  all  their  lives.  There  was  the  office-keeper,  old 
Susan  Coombes." 

“Wait  a moment,  please.  Can  you  lend  me  a 
pencil?  Yes,  Susan  Coombes  : how  much  was  hers?* 
He  told  her  ; and  seeing  that,  having  heard  part, 
she  must  hear  all,  he  told  one  by  one  the  humble 
creditors,  a long  list  of  names,  representing  many  a 
lowly  tragedy  of — alas  !— her  father’s  making. 

“And— we — went  away,  with  money  secured  to  us, 
and  never  left  anything  for  these  unlucky  folks  ? ” she 
asked,  crimsoning  at  that  depth  of  disgrace. 

“Why,  you  were  a child.  You  had  no  part  in  it, 
Miss  Sydney.  And  your  father — he  was  a child  too 
by  then  ! And  your  mother — Mrs.  Alwyn — well,  she 
had  perfect  legal  right  to  her  settlements.” 

“ Legal  ! \es.  But ” 

Sydney  dared  not  utter  the  thoughts  that  w ould  surge 
up  in  her  breast.  Jacob  could  well  interpret  the  im- 
patient pause. 

“ So  there  was  no  one  to  do  anything  for  them  ? ” 

“ No  one  worth  mentioning,  I'm  afraid.  You  see  I 
hadn't  much  myself.” 

“ Jacob  ! I don’t  mean  you.” 

“ Ah,  but  1 would  if  I’d  been  able.  But,  strange 
enough,  all  I’d  put  by  I sank  for  my  life  just  before 
our  troubles.  It  was  your  father’s  advice.  1 wanted 

him  to  take  it  and  he  refused ” 

“ Thank  Heaven  ! ” 

“ ‘ Do  as  I tell  you,’  he  said.  * Sink  it,  then  it’s  safe.’ 
So  I have  only  enough  to  live  on,  Miss  Sydney,  with 
Just  a little  to  spare.  1 do  tty  to  make  the  most  of 
that  little  among  the  worst  off  of — that  list  I’m 
afraid  I haven’t  seen  after  Lewis  as  I ought.  But  it 
does  go  such  a little  way.  And  tlie  worst  of  it  is 
that’ll  have  to  end  when  1 end ! ” 

“ Jacob  I ” She  put  her  arms  about  this  good  friend’s 
shoulders  and,  weeping,  lifted  his  hand  to  her  lips. 
“ Deal,  true  old  Jacob,  God  bless  you  for  what  you 
have  been  doing  ! There  is  only  myself  left  to  thank 
you,  and  I can't  half  do  it  as  I should.  Now  1 know 
who  sent  my  father  back  his  violin.” 

“Ah,  weir* — shy  under  gratitude  as  any  giri— 
“that’s  not  worth  speaking  of  Good  as  it  was,  1 bought 
it  for  a mere  song,  just  to  keep  it  from  the  dealers.” 

“ And  this,  too  ? ” touching  the  chair  in  which  she 
sat.  “ And  what  else,  Jacob  ? ” 

“ Only  his  office  book-case,  Miss  Sydney,  and  the 
table,  and  his  desk.”  Her  eyes  wandered  wistfully 
to  each  as  he  named  it.  “Just  tvhat  I couldn’t  bear 
to  see  knocked  about  after  he’d  used  them  forty  years. 
And  a few  trifles,  such  as  would  liave  gone  to  light 
the  fire  if  I hadn’t  taken  them.  But  now,  my  dear 
young  lady” — she  was  regaining  such  steady  firm- 
ness. sitting  there  with  her  beautiful  mouth  closed  fast 
on  all  complaint,  he  thought  the  worst  of  the  dis- 
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closure  was  well  over,  and  he  might  beguile  her  to 
other  subjects  — **  now,  do  let  me  fetch  you  some 
lunch.  You  should  take  something" 

But  Sydney  would  have  nothing,  nor  would  let  him 
leave  her,  so  he  listened  to  the  slightly  interwoven 
chances  that  had  drawn  her  on  to  the  day’s  dis- 
coveries, in  the  midst  of  which  an  eight-day  clock  up 
in  a comer  struck  three,  and  startled  her  into  re- 
collection that  she  must  be  returning  at  once  to 
Cheddley. 

“A  quarter  past,  docs  your  train  go?”  said  Mr. 
Cheene,  in  a panic.  **Why,  it’s  quick  walking  that 
takes  you  there  in  ten  minutes.  But,  dear,  dear,  only 
to  have  had  you  such  a little  while — and  to  have  done 
nothing  but  give  you  pain — and  to  let  you  go  without 
a thought  to  give  you  comfort ! ” 

She  stopped  him,  fetching  up  a smile  that  beamed 
like  the  returning  sunshine  through  the  last  drops  of 
the  shower  without. 
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“ If  I could  have  had  my  choice,  I would  not  have 
been  spared  this  pain,”  she  said,  and  then  halted  half 
a minute.  Fleeting  by  she  seemed  to  see  phantoms  of 
all  her  late-born  projects  fading  out,  the  glow  her  money 
was  to  cast  over  her  future.  Uncertain,  receding,  a 
figure  hovered — Rupert  Villicrs’.  Was  that  to  vanish 
too  ? But  then  uprose  an  hour,  a promise  of  long  ago, 
to  ease  a pain  she  had  not  understood  till  now — 
Father,  never  fear.  I will  make  it  all  right.”  Cost 
what  it  might,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  she  would  keep  faith 
with  the  dead.  “ Now  everything  is  clear  to  me,”  she 
went  on  steadily ; ” I see  what  must  be  done.  And 
you  will  help  me  to  do  it.” 

“To  do  what  ?”  Mr.  Cheene  asked,  bewildered. 

“ To  pay  what  has  been  kept  back  so  long.  We  can 
just  manage  it,  for  it  is  not  quite  six  thousand.  1 shall 
write  to  you  from  St.  Clair’s,  Jacob.  And  the  money 
shall  be  with  you  next  week.  Good-bye.” 

E.ND  or  CMArr**  tm*  rirrEKWTH. 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 


E sympathy  of 
the  world  with 
those  who  happen 
to  have  the  inhic- 
tion  of  a mother- 
in-law  does  not 
diminish  as  the 
world  grows 
older.  Only  re- 
cently this  sym- 
pathy was  mani- 
fested by  the  ac- 
q u i 1 1 a 1 of  a 
prisoner  in  a 
Paris  poisoning 
case,  owing  to 
the  counsel  for 
the  defence  re- 
presenting him 
as  a victim  of  his 

mother-in-law’s  malignity.  From  time  immemorial  the 
mother-in-law,  a term  which  is  somehow  always  con- 
strued to  denote  the  wife’s  mother,  has  been  a subject 
of  caricature  and  vituperation  all  the  world  over. 

A son-in-law  once  satirically  remarked  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Adam  and  Eve  were  so  supremely 
happy  in  their  terrestrial  paradise  was  that  no  mother- 
in-law  existed  in  their  day  ; and  ethnologists  and  anti- 
quarians both  sustain  the  argument  that  directly  the 
mother-in-law  came  into  existence  a train  of  miseries 
originated,  which,  however  severe,  have  happily  not 
yet  driven  the  sterner  sex  to  a universal  vow  of  celi- 
bacy. 

To  support  the  idea  that  mothers-in-law  have  never 
been  favourably  regarded,  ethnologists  tell  us  that  a 
singular  custom,  which  enacts  that  a man  shall  never 
look  upon  the  face  of  his  mother-in-law  after  he  is  once 
married,  prevails  amongst  numerous  savage  peoples 


apparently  widely  sundered  by  geographical  distribu- 
tion and  differences  of  race.  The  custom  obtains 
among  the  Caffres  of  South  Africa,  among  several  of 
the  Australian  tribes,  and  among  many  Polynesians, 
a fact  which  some  people  assume  to  point  to  a common 
origin  of  these  races,  but  which  others  look  upon  as 
testimony  of  the  existence  of  a natural  laiv,  as  a piece 
of  wisdom  indigenous  to  each  of  these  countries,  and 
the  direct  growth  of  individual  e.xperiencc.  The  cus- 
tom being  found  in  such  widely  separated  continents  as 
Africa  and  Australia,  is  considered  as  proving  that  it 
must  have  been  suggested  by  some  common  necessity 
of  human  nature,  and  reasons  are  not  w'anting  to 
show  why  savages  discovered  it  was  better  for  a man 
not  to  look  upon  his  mother-in-law.  Primarily,  say 
the  supporters  of  this  theory,  because  his  mother-in- 
law  was  a picture  in  anticipation  of  what  his  wife 
was  likely  to  be.  Before  marriage,  a man^s  mind  may 
not  be  open  to  the  cold  processes  of  comparison,  but 
afterwards  he  begins  to  consider  what  sort  of  a bar- 
gain he  has  made,  and  if<  his  mother-in-law  has  not 
improved  with  age,  the  ghastly  possibility  of  his  wife 
becoming  like  her  rises  before  him.  Hence  these 
savage  tribes  prescribed  the  rule  that  never  after  mar- 
riage should  a man  see  his  mother-in-law,  and  this  in 
time  became  a social  law  or  custom. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  flippantly  suggested  that 
this  lesson  of  a venerable  experience  might  be 
accepted  and  the  custom  adopted  here,  whilst  others, 
equally  regardless  of  social  and  other  consequences, 
have  advocated  the  institution  of  a kind  of  suttee 
arrangement,  which  should  bind  the  British  matron  by 
social  propriety  to  close  her  mortal  career  upon  her 
daughter’s  marriage.  Apart  from  the  suggestion  only 
being  available  in  cases  where  one  daughter  alone 
blessed  a marriage,  there  is  the  more  important  con- 
sideration that  to  eliminate  mothers-in-Iaw  altogether 
from  society,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  most 
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ciisastrous  in  Its  effects.  Is  her  presence  really 
always  so  disagreeable,  so  baneful  to  enjoyment.^ 
is  her  advice  never  needed  ? The  world  has  always 
sided  against  her ; it  does  not  stop  to  consider  the 
double  characteristics  of  legal  maternity  which  are  in- 
volved when  both  sons  and  daughters  marry ; it  still 
persists  in  viewing  her  only  in  her  character  of  wife's 
mother,  and  repeals  and  revivifies  from  time  to  time 
all  the  malicious  denunciations  or  witty  epigrams  that 
have  become  associated  with  her  name. 

Thackeray  even,  who,  with  his  large  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  the  human  heart,  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  more  lenient  to  the  unfortunate  race  of 
mothers-in-law,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  draw  the  horri- 
ble Mrs.  Mackenzie,  pitying  his  sweet,  silly  little  Rosie 
and  the  much-injured  wives  of  her  acquaintances. 
Without  reflecting  that  they  might  in  their  turn  become 
inothers-in-law.  Does  not  this  fact  suggest  food  for 
reflection  to  the  young  husbands  of  to-day,  who  a 
quarter  of  a century  hence  may  find  their  loving  wives 
unavoidably  drifting  into  mother-in-lawbood  ? And 
again,  is  it  not  rather  unreasonable  in  a young  man  to 
object  to  her  who  has  had  the  greatest  share  in  mould- 
ing the  character  and  training  the  habits  of  the  one 
woman  he  has  chosen  from  all  others  to  be  his  com- 
panion  for  life?  How  strange  it  is,  when  one  looks 
the  question  in  the  face,  that  a lady  who  is  considered 
harmless  enough  until  her  children  marry,  should  after 
that  happiest  of  family  events  be  elevated  to  such  a 
painful  pedestal  of  disagreeableness  ! 

As  a matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  all  that  novelists  and 
playwrights  have  written,  the  rbothers-in-law  of  sons 
generally  get  on  with  them  far  better  than  with  their 
daughters-in.law. 

There  are  plenty  of  instances  in  every  one's  know- 
ledge where  men  are  deeply  attached  to  their  wife's 


mother,  and  she  to  them,  but  it  is  not  every  daughter*  { 
in-law  who  really  becomes  a daughter  to  her  parents  | 
by  marriage.  She  may  at  the  same  time  be  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  her  father-in-law,  so  much  so  that  one  | 
may  hazard  the  supposition  that  in  every  portion  in 
life  people  of  opposite  sexes  get  on  best  together. 

The  mother-in-law  is  often  prone  to  think  no  girl  is  | 

good  enough  for  her  darling  boy,  and  thus  begin  her  | 

new  relationship  with  a prejudice  which  the  daughter- 
in-law,  confident  in  the  love  her  husband  bears  her,  I 
may  do  nothing  to  dispeL  . 

A greybeard  once  remarked  that  it  would  save  half 
the  family  squabbles  of  a generation  if  young  wives 
would  bestow  a modicum  of  the  pains  they  once  took  ' 
to  please  their  lovers,  in  trying  to  be  attractive  to  their  I 

motbcrs-iii-law,  and  the  advice  might  be  followed  with  1 

advantage  in  many  cases.  | 

As  a rule,  it  may  be  said  that  sons  or  daughters-in- 
law  who  complain  of  their  wife's  or  husband’s  mother,  , 
arc  not  themselves  such  good  husbands  or  wives  as  they  I 

might  be.  A man  who  has  a cranky,  fractious  temper,  | 
may  let  off  his  venom  on  his  mother-in-law  because  he 
dare  not  or  cannot  vent  it  upon  any  one  but  his  w ife  or 
her  mother ; and  in  the  same  way  a young  married 
woman  who  fails  in  controlling  her  servants,  who  lets 
Master  Tommy  over-eat  himself,  and  who  runs  into  a 
thousand  foolish  extravagances,  may  lay  every  dis- 
agreeable to  the  door  of  her  mother-in-law — the  upset 
in  the  house,  the  child’s  illness,  and  the  increase  in  the 
bills.  There  are  other  points  of  view  from  which  the 
luckless  relationship  of  mother-in-law  might  be  studied, 
but  it  may  help  many  in  making  life  smoother  to  look 
at  the  matter  with  a calm  judgment,  and  simply  attend 
to  St.  Peter’s  advice  **to  be  courteous,"  remembering 
that  **when  the  judgment  is  weak  the  prejudice  is 
strong.” 
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The  silver  lining  which 
the  determined  optimist 
looks  for  under  every  cloud 
made  itself  clearly  mani- 
fest to  tourist  perceptions 
in  the  exceptionally  cloud- 
less summer  of  1884.  I^or 
the  cholera  scare  and  the 
less  visionary  horrors  of  quarantine 
saved  many  a holiday-seeker  from 
the  delightful  discomforts  of  an  or- 
dinary Continental  tour,  and  set 
liiin  on  lovely,  long-ncgU'cied  routes  nearer 
hoiuc.  \Vc  ourselves  were  to  have  visited  Swiss 
mountains  and  to  have  sauntered  by  Italian  lakes ; 
our  guide-book  was  bought,  and  our  portmanteaux 
reduced  to  smallest  Alpine  proportions,  when  tltc  flat 
went  forth  which  curtailed  our  imaginings,  but  oh  ! 
so  happily  extended  the  vista  of  our  possibilities  and 
preitinesscs  in  cool  things.*’  And  all  those  long, 


sweet  summer  days  which  followed,  as  we  lay  in  our 
hammocks  within  sight  of  a sea  which  we  had  not  to 
cross,  and  with  the  comfortable  consciousness  of  a big 
box  which  would  neither  be  weighed  nor  grumbled  at, 
we  felt  little  longing  and  less  regret  for  those  wid& 
views  which  our  cowardice  had  closed  to  us.  The 
days  slipped  into  weeks,  and  still  we  lingered  on,  one 
of  us,  at  least,  well  content  that  our  holiday  this  year 
should  pass  away,  like  the  annals  of  happy  nations, 
unrecorded  into  history.  Hut  unconsciously  w*e  mus: 
have  become  infected  with  the  ’Airy  fever  of  the  4th 
of  August.  That  ” come-along  ” Bank-holiday  tendency 
which,  after  satisfactorily  slaking  its  thirst  at  the  sign 
of  the  Spotted  Dog,  irresistibly  moves  on  for  its  next 
drink  to  the  identically  sanded  bar  of  the  Blue  Boar, 
asserted  itself  in  us  in  another  form.  It  showed  about 
the  third  day  in  a distinct  desire  for  change,”  at  the 
end  of  a restless  fortnight  it  was  fully  developed,  the 
substitution  of  the  west  coast  for  the  south  was  settled, 
and  one  sunny  morning  tow’ards  the  end  of  the  month 
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found  us  at  Salisbuiy,  in  possession  of  tourist  tickets 
for  Truro,  We  took  the  little  steamer  down  the  Fal, 
And  enjoyed  a charming  bit  of  river  scenery,  the 
boat  winding  between  wooded  banks  of  changeful 
(^reen.  and  the  narrow  water  presently  broadening  out 
into  the  mast-dotted  harbour  of  Falmouth.  On  board, 
the  picnic  basket  influence,  or  the  sunshine,  or  both, 
had  made  the  less  talkative  one  of  us  relax  and  chat 
with  some  fellow-voyagers,  and  Anally  consent  to  join 
them  in  a carriage  excursion  to  the  Lizard.  A rash 
consent  it  turned  out,  for  the  three  (all  men),  with  the 
usual  double  set  of  eyes,  legs,  and  arms,  proved 
to  be  decidedly  deficient  in  the  complementary  single 
organs,  and  our  liking  veered  to  each  in  turn  as  he 


carpeted  in  violet  and  yellow,  and  with  an  occasional 
clump,  like  a high  art  rug,  of  the  white  heather  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  district  And  so  we  arrived  at  Lizard 
Town— though,  save  for  a small  hostelry  and  for 
some  few  stone-built  cottages,  town  there  was  none. 
The  resources  of  the  place,  however,  proved  equal 
to  the  production  of  a cup  of  particularly  nice  coffee, 
and  then  we  got  into  the  carriage  again  and  drove 
back  the  twenty  miles  through  scenery  not  striking 
enough  to  make  us  regret  overmuch  the  increasing 
darkness,  till  we  reached  our  hotel  at  Falmouth,  when 
one  of  us  went  to  sleep  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
the  long-kept  dinner. 

Another  brilliant  sunshiny  morning  found  us  on 
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took  the  box  seat  Half-way,  at  Gweek.  we  made  a 
halt  for  lunch.  Then,  on  GoonhUly  Downs  we  left  the 
carriage,  and  walked  a couple  of  miles  across  the 
moor,  which  shelves  down  abruptly  and  stonily  to  the 
famous  Kynance  Cove.  And  there  we  were,  among 
the  great  black  boulders,  the  ^Me  going  out,  and  the 
cruel,  creeping  little  waves  seeming  loth  to  leave  the 
warm  white  sand.  On  just  such  rocks  one  may  fancy 
Gilliatt  to  have  sat,  unmindful  of  the  tide  which 
touched  first  his  feet,  and  then  his  hands,  and  then 
his  heart,  as  he  watched  the  ship  that  bore  Deru- 
chette  from  his  undetaining  clasp.  But  we  were  not 
left  long  to  our  imaginings,  for  a guide  was  in  attend- 
ance, and  our  fellow-tourists  impatient  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  Lizard  Lights,  and  to  be  shown  the  Parlour 
and  the  Kitchen  and  the  Post  OlAce,  as  the  variously- 
shaped  caverns  have  been  called.  Very  curious  are 
these  dark  recesses  in  the  rocks,  and  very  terrible  they 
must  look  when  the  white  foam  beats  up  against  them 
and  the  surf  hisses  in  their  depths.  Rut  on  the  day  of 
our  visit  the  waves  quivered  only  to  the  touch  of  the 
sun-god,  and  it  was  impossible  to  conjure  up  any 
visions  of  wreck  or  of  disaster. 

Presently  we  walked  across  the  wide,  hilly  moor. 


the  esplanade  at  Penzance,  the  beautiful  bay  stretching 
out  before  us,  with  St.  Michael's  Mount  to  the  cast, 
and  a fringe  of  low  green  hills  to  the  west.  So  smooth 
and  shining  it  looked  that  a sail  was  suggested,  but 
one  of  us  so  much  prefers  the  sea  from  any  land  point 
of  view  that  the  suggestion  was  instantly  negatived, 
and  instead,  we  started  off  in  a nice-looking  phaeton 
for  the  Land's  End.  The  extra  seat  was  asked  for 
this  time  by  a more  promising-looking  companion,  an 
old  gentleman  who  had  shared  our  com|>artment  froin 
Truro,  and  in  whom  one  of  us  had  fancied  and  tele- 
graphed to  the  other  the  discovery  of  a likeness  to 
a quaint  character  in  a recent  story.  \Vc  drove 
through  fem-clad  lanes  and  down  stony  sharp  de- 
scents, which  reminded  us  of  Devonshire,  and  pre- 
sently, after  turning  a sharp  corner  which  had  let  in 
the  loveliest  sudden  ‘‘view,”  we  got  down  at  the  Rock 
Inn  and  walked  across  the  fields  and  over  the  stone 
stiles  to  the  Logan  Rock.  A stiff  scramble  it  turned 
out  over  the  huge  slippery  stones,  and  our  guide's 
helpful  arm  was  as  welcome  as  his  racy  chat.  He 
showed  us  the  famous  Logan  Stone,  and  told  us  the 
story  of  the  lieutenant  who,  sixty  years  ago,  proved 
himself  a distinguished  member  of  the  class  who  find 
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a curious  satisfaction  in  cutting  their  names  on  walls 
and  window-panes.  He  told  us,  graphically  enough, 
how  **  the  lieutenant  ” (his  name,  after  all,  has  not 
been  preserved,  which  seems  a sort  of  retributive 
irony)  “ sat  astride  that  very  bit  o*  rock  you  see  above 
you,”  whilst  the  men,  under  his  orders,  toppled  the 
wonderfully  balanced  boulder  into  the  sea.  He  told 
us  how  it  was  replaced,  at  infinite  cost  and  pains,  and 
all  at  the  sole  and  solitary  expense  (**  thousands  o’ 
pounds  it  cost  him  *)  of  that  nameless  lieutenant, 
whose  baptismal  cognomen,  at  any  rate,  one  would 
guess  to  have  been  Harry.  Whether  the  pendulum 


evitable  T ruro,  where,  at  the  station,  a dog*cart  and  our 
letters  were  awaiting  us  by  appointment.  For  the  first 
half-doxen  miles  of  our  drive  to  Newquay,  we  were  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  advertisements  which  tell  us 
that  the  climate  of  the  West  of  England  in  some  parts 
is  only  a degree  less  warm  than  Cannes,*'  but  for  the  re- 
maining nine  we  could  only  conclude  that  we  must  have 
got  into  the  other  parts.  For  the  sky  grew  overcast,  and 
sharp,  squally  showers  came  on,  and  the  scenery  grew 
bleak  and  bare  as  if  in  sympathy.  One  of  us  had  been 
chilly  for  some  time,  but  did  not  like  to  mention  it  till 
the  other  and  more  susceptible  began  to  shiver.  It 


BEORUTHEN  STEP,  SEAR  .*<EWOUAy. 
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properties  of  the  big  stone  w'ere  injured  in  the  process 
we  cannot  say  ; we  certainly  did  not  see  it  sway, 
though  our  guide  assured  us  that  the  slightest  touch 
was  sufficient  to  stir  it.  We  would  not,  however,  give 
his  willing  nimble  feet  the  extra  scramble,  but  con- 
tented ourselves  with  seeing  him  set  the  Lady  Logan, 
a rock  shaped  wonderfully  like  an  uncrinoletted  female 
figure,  trembling  in  our  presence.  Then  on  again 
through  three  or  four  miles  of  barren-looking  country, 
which  would  cither  reconcile  one  to  leaving  it  or 
would  suggest  on  entering  that  things  must  improve, 
and  w*e  were  at  the  Land’s  End,  on  a big  bare  rock,  the 
sea-gulls  skimming  over  it,  and  with  our  faces  turned 
westward  in  full  view  of  the  Atlantic.  We  ought,  per- 
haps, to  have  risen  to  the  associations  of  the  First  and 
Last  Inn  in  England  ; but.  as  sad  matter  of  fact,  we  did 
or  said  nothing  more  remarkable  than  to  drink  a cup 
of  tea  within  its  precincts  and  to  pronounce  it  good. 
We  left  Pentance  next  day,  halting  again  at  the  in- 


seemed  a pity  to  admit  that  the  wonderful  weather  was 
breaking  up  at  last.  But  it  too  surely  was  so,  and  the 
three  days  of  our  stay  at  Newquay  were  of  alternate 
storms  and  sunshine,  a ** minor”  effect,  though,  which 
was  the  very  best  possible  for  bringing  out  the  bold, 
rugged  beauty  of  the  cliff-bound  coast.  Newquay, 
with  its  sheltered  shore,  and  wide,  wind-swept  moors, 
seems  destined  to  become  the  Scarborough  of  the  West ; 
but  happily,  at  present,  it  is  in  a very  undeveloped 
stage  of  fashionable  watering-place.  One  may  lounge 
on  the  sands,  or  scramble  over  the  rocks  when  the 
tide  is  down,  or  walk  to  the  very  end  of  the  old 
town — it  is  not  an  exhausting  distance — or  wander 
over  the  great  green  cliffs  and  hear  the  surf  break 
beneath,  always  in  view  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  and 
always  with  a sense  of  almost  solitary  possession. 

Once  we  wandered  out  beyond  Forth,  getting  ever 
higher  and  higher,  and  meeting  all  the  way  only  a 
few  sheep,  and,  at  last,  one  young  lad  loitering  close 
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to  the  little  level  plateau  which  was  the  summit  of 
our  ambition. 

We  threw  ourselves  down  on  the  soft  green  moss, 
and  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a solitary  spec* 
tator,  who,  with  hat  otf,  stood  seemingly  drinking  in 
the  beauty  of  the  great  glistening  sea  teneath  us,  in 
iu  wonderful  setting  of  peaceful  hill  and  frowning 
rock. 

Impulsively  we  moved  nearer  to  him,  with  an  eager 
**  Isn’t  it  a lovely  view  ?” 

**You  all  tell  me  so,”  he  answered,  with  a smile; 
“ but  I am  blind  ! ** 

It  was  such  a quiet,  cheerful  acceptance  of  a hard 
fate,  we  could  have  cried  for  our  thoughtlessness,  hut 
we  answered  him  never  a word.  Wc  held  his  hand  a 
minute,  then,  still  silent,  turned  away  with  a little 
more  thought,  it  may  be,  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  for 
the  patient  eyes  that  do  not  see,  and  the  hardly  less 
pathetic  ears  that  do  not  hear. 

After  a day  of  almost  ceaseless  rain  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  when  wc  set  out  from  Newquay  in  a 
small  waggonette  for  a thirty-five-milc  drive  to  Bos* 
castic.  The  air  was  delicious  with  its  briny,  earthy 
smell,  and  our  drive  was  a great  success.  The  road 
wound  by  uplands  of  rich  pasture,  dotted  with  red 
cows,  and  by  wide  6elds  of  yellow  stubble  with  the 
ripe  com  ready  stacked,  and  skirting  great  stretches 
of  hilly  moorland,  looking  like  the  **  Field  of  the  Goth 
of  Gold,”  gorsc-covered  and  heather-hedged,  and 
always  with  peeps,  or  glimpses,  or  broad  views  of 
the  never  far-oflf  sea.  We  walked  through  the  pic- 
turesque Utile  village  of  St.  Columb,  which  is  perched 
on  one  side  of  a bill  within  full  view  of  the  other,  and 
of  the  narrow  intervening  valley  and  its  blue-roofed 
cottages.  We  let  the  horses  wait  whilst  we  went  into 
the  quiet  old  churchyard  and  the  square-towered 
church,  and  tried  to  make  out  some  of  the  half-oblite- 
rated records  of  lives  that  ended  so  far  back  in  the 
benighted  ages  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II. 

At  Wadebridge  we  waited  for  an  hour  to  change 
horses,  and  a particularly  well-cooked  mutton  chop 
helped  us  to  enjoy  the  scenery  for  the  remaining  fif- 
teen miles  of  our  drive.  Gradually  the  landscape 
widened  and  broadened  and  stretched  itself  out  before 
us  like  a huge,  crumpled,  parti-coloured  map  of  some 
wondrous  country,  where,  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
all  flesh  was  grass.  The  brown  of  ploughed  fields  was 
divided  by  thin  hedge-lines  from  the  tender  con- 
trasting greens  and  yellows  of  growing  crops  and 
pasture  lands,  whilst  here  and  there  a clump  of  daik 
fir  copse  or  a field  of  emerald-green  rape  would  give 
its  tone  or  its  touch  of  vivid  colour  to  the  great  piece 
of  unsesihetic  patchwork  which  nature  had  on  view. 
Even  bits  of  waste  uncultivated  land  saw  and  seised 
the  opportunity  to  look  interesting  and  efiective,  and 
plots  of  prosaic  cabbage  became  poetic  in  perspec- 
tive. 

Down  a long  winding  hill,  so  long  and  so  winding 
that  meeting  it  abroad  we  might  have  mistaken  it  for 
a mountain  pass,  and  we  were  at  Boscastle.  But  a 
disappointment  was  awaiting  us  at  the  bottom  of  the 
beautiful  hill.  The  tiny  hotel  was  full ; what  was  to 
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be  done?  It  was  too  late  to  go  back  ; too  far  to  go 
forward.  Poetic  **  longings  for  the  touch  of  a vanished 
hand  and  the  sound  of  a voice  that  is  still  ” take  with 
some  folks,  on  some  occasions,  a prosaic  and  some- 


POST-OFFICE— BOSCASTLE. 

{Ficm  a Fkottfirafk  ty  UttymM,  LmumcftitH.') 

what  trying  form.  Thus  now  vain  “longings"  were 
heard  for  that  vanished  inn  at  Wadebridge  where 
they  cooked  that  delectable  mutton  chop,  and  deep 
regrets  for  having  disregarded  the  “ sound  ^ of  the 
coach’s  horn  as  it  took  that  turning  to  Tintagel.  How- 
ever, things  came  right ; a room,  looking  clean  and 
comfortable,  was  found  at  the  post-office,  and  one  of 
us,  who  has  a weakness  for  letters,  was  quite  pleasantly 
excited  at  the  idea  of  staying  a few  hours  in  such  close 
contiguity  to  their  headquarters.  We  were  ofif  betimes 
next  morning  for  1 walk  to  Tintagel  Head  ; following 
the  course  of  what  we  took  for  a mountain  stream, 
trickling  down  the  stony  village  street,  we  found  it 
suddenly  broaden  out  into  a harbour,  and  then  into  the 
sea.  Some  spirit  of  the  ocean,  tired  of  his  solitary  state, 
must,  at  some  remote  date,  have  pushed  his  way  here 
through  the  narrowing  rocks  in  pursuit  of  a Cornish 
Undine.  The  sun  above,  and  the  sea  at  our  right 
hand,  we  came  by-and-by  to  the  very  old  town  of 
Tintagel,  where  the  ancient  post-office,  now  disused, 
looks  like  a relic  of  the  stone  age ; and,  a little  further, 
we  come  to  a Black  Gang-like  gorge,  and  climbing  with 
some  effort  about  midway  up  a steep  and  slippery 
bit  of  tall  cliff,  there,  in  the  air  as  it  seemed,  were  the 
battlemented  remains  of  King  Arthur’s  Castic.  The 
precipitous  ascent  seemed  to  slope  straight  down  to 
the  sea,  and  one  of  us  has  no  great  liking  for  a climb 
under  such  conditions. 

From  Tintagel  we  took  the  coach  to  Bude,  finding 
it  to  be,  as  the  guide-books  describe  it,  a “rising 
watering-place,’*  with  rather  less  though,  it  seemed  to 
us,  than  the  average  allowance  of  rock.  Wc  were  in 
time  to  Join  the  little  table-<Ch6tt^  which  hardly,  how- 
ever, proved  a success.  The  diners  were  few,  and 
looked  as  if  they  “would  answer  to  HI!  or  any 
loud  cry,”  but  were  hardly  up  to  any  less  startling  or 
more  sustained  effort  at  conversation.  So  wc  ate  our 
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dinner  in  audible  silence,  and  the  crumbling  of  our 
own  crusts  was  the  only  sound  we  heard. 

And  that  was  the  last  scene  in  our  week  on  the 


West  Coast.  A couple  of  hoars’  drive  the  next  day 
brought  us  to  Bidefor^  and  from  thence  the  records  of 
our  travels  are  written  in  the  railway  time-tables. 

Katie  Magnus. 


TOUCH  AND  GO:  A MIDSHIPMAN’S  STORY. 


BY  A.  CONAN  DOYLE,  M.a 


W".: 


lAT  is 
there  in 
all  na- 
ture which  is 
more  beautiful 
or  more  inspi- 
riting than  the 
sight  of  the 
great  ocean» 
when  a merr)' 
breeze  sweeps 
over  it,  and  the 
sun  glints  down 
upon  the  long 
green  ridges 
• with  their  crests 
of  snow  ? Sad 
indeed  must  be 
the  heart  which 
does  not  respond  to  the  cheety  splashing  of  the  billows 
and  their  roar  upon  the  shingle.  There  are  times,  how- 
ever, when  the  great  heaving  giant  is  in  another  and 
a darker  mood.  Those  who,  like  myseli^  have  been 
tossed  upon  the  dark  waters  through  a long  night, 
while  the  great  waves  spat  their  foam  over  them  in  their 
fury,  and  the  herce  winds  howled  above  them,  will  ever 
after  look  upon  the  sea  with  other  eyes.  However 
peaceful  it  may  be,  they  will  see  the  lurking  6end 
beneath  its  smiling  surface.  It  is  a great  wild  beast  of 
uncertain  temper  and  incalculable  strength. 

Once,  and  once  only,  during  the  long  years  which  I 
have  spent  at  sea,  have  I found  myself  at  the  mercy 
-of  this  monster.  There  were  cirumstances,  loo,  upon 
that  occasion,  which  threatened  a more  terrible  cata- 
strophe than  the  loss  of  my  own  single  life.  1 have  set 
myself  to  write  down,  as  concisely  and  as  accurately  as 
I can,  the  facts  in  connection  with  that  adventure  and 
its  very  remarkable  consequences. 

In  1868  I was  a lad  of  fourteen,  and  had  just  com- 
pleted my  first  voyage  in  the  Paraguayy  one  of  the 
finest  vessels  of  the  finest  of  the  Pacific  lines,  in 
which  I was  a midshipman.  On  reaching  Liverpool, 
our  ship  had  been  laid  up  for  a month  or  so,  and  I 
had  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  visit  my  relations, 
who  were  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  I hurried 
north  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a boy  who  has  been 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  met  with  a loving  recep- 
tion from  my  parents  and  from  my  only  sister.  1 have 
never  known  any  pleasure  in  life  which  could  compare 
with  that  which  these  reunions  bring  to  a lad  whose 
disposition  U affectionate. 


The  little  village  at  which  my  family  were  living  was 
called  Rudmore,  and  was  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  whole  of  the  Clyde.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  natural  advantages  of  its  situation  which  had 
induced  my  father  to  purchase  a villa  there.  Our 
grounds  ran  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  included  a 
small  wooden  jetty  which  projected  into  the  river. 
Beside  this  jetty  was  anchored  a small  yacht,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  former  proprietor,  and  which  had 
been  included  in  the  rest  of  the  property  when  pur- 
chased by  my  father.  She  was  a smart  little  clipper 
of  about  three-ton  burden,  and  directly  my  eyes  fcU 
upon  her  I determined  that  I would  test  her  sea-gwng 
qualities. 

My  sister  had  a younger  friend  of  hers,  Madge 
Sumter,  staying  with  her  at  this  time,  and  the  three 
of  us  made  frequent  excursions  about  the  country,  and 
occasionally  put  out  into  the  Frith  in  order  to  fish. 
On  all  these  nautical  expeditions  we  were  accom- 
panied by  an  old  fisherman  named  Jock  Reid,  in 
whom  my  father  had  confidence.  At  first  we  were 
rather  glad  to  have  the  old  man's  company,  and  were 
amused  by  his  garrulous  chat  and  strange  reminis- 
cences. After  a time,  however,  we  began  to  resem 
the  idea  of  having  a guardian  placed  over  us,  and  the 
grievance  weighed  with  double  stress  upon  me,  for, 
midshipman-like,  I had  fallen  a victim  to  the  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair  of  ray  sister’s  pretty  playmate,  and  I 
conceived  that  without  our  boatman  I might  ha>-e 
many  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  gallantry  and  my 
affection.  Besides,  it  seemed  a monstrous  thing  that 
a real  sailor,  albeit  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
actually  been  round  Cape  Horn,  should  not  be  trusted 
with  the  command  of  a boat  in  a quiet  Scottish  frith. 
We  put  our  three  youthful  heads  together  over  the 
matter,  and  the  result  was  a unanimous  determinatioo 
to  mutiny  against  our  ancient  commander. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  carry  our  resolution  into  prac- 
tice. One  bright  winter's  day,  when  the  sun  was 
shining  cheerily,  but  a stiifish  breeze  was  ruffling  the 
surface  of  the  water,  we  announced  our  intention  of 
going  for  a sail,  and  Jock  Reid  was  as  usual  summoned 
from  his  cottage  to  escort  us.  1 remember  that  the 
old  man  looked  very  doubtfully  at  the  glass  in  my 
father's  hall,  and  then  at  the  eastern  sky,  in  which  the 
clouds  were  piling  up  into  a gigantic  crmulus. 

“ Ye  maunna  gang  far  the  day,”  be  ^aid,  shaking  his 
grizzled  head.  It's  like  to  blow  hard  afore  evening.” 

“No,  no,  Jock,”  we  cried  in  chorus;  “we  don’t 
want  to  go  far.” 

The  old  sailor  came  down  with  us  to  the  boat,  still 
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grumbling  his  presentiments  about  the  coming  weather. 
1 stalked  along  with  all  the  dignity  of  a chief  con- 
spirator, while  my  sister  and  Maud  followed  ex- 
pectantly, full  of  timidity  and  admiration  for  my 
audacity.  'When  we  reached  the  boat  1 helped  the 
boatman  to  set  the  mainsail  and  the  jib,  and  he  was 
about  to  cast  her  off  from  her  moorings  when  I played 
the  card  which  I had  been  reserving. 

“John/’  I said,  slipping  a shilling  into  his  hand; 
“ Tm  afraid  you’ll  feel  it  cold  when  we  get  out  You 
had  better  get  yourself  a drop  of  something  before  we 
start." 

“Indeed  1 will,  maister,”  said  Jock  emphatically. 

I’m  no  as  young  as  1 was,  and  the  co^ee  keeps 
the  cold  out.” 

“You  run  up  to  the  house/’  I said  ; “ we  can  wait 
until  you  come  back." 

Poor  old  John,  suspecting  no  treachery,  made  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  village,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight 
The  instant  he  had  disappeared  six  busy  little  hands 
were  at  work  undoing  the  moorings,  and  in  less  than 
a minute  we  were  clear  of  the  land,  and  were  shooting 
gallantly  out  into  the  centre  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 
Under  her  press  of  canvas,  the  little  boat  heeled  over 
until  her  lec-gunwale  was  level  with  the  water,  and 
as  we  plunged  into  the  waves  the  spray  came  shower- 
ing over  the  bows  and  splashing  on  our  deck.  Far 
away  on  the  beach  we  could  sec  old  Jock,  who  had 
been  warned  by  the  villagers  of  our  flight,  running 
eagerly  up  and  down,  and  waving  his  arms  in  his 
excitement.  How  we  laughed  at  the  old  man's  im- 
potent anger,  and  what  fun  we  made  of  the  salt  foam 
which  wet  our  faces  and  sprinkled  on  our  lips  ! We 
sang,  we  romped,  we  played,  and  when  we  tired  of 
ihb  the  two  girls  sat  in  the  sheets,  while  1 held  the 
tiller  and  told  many  stories  of  my  nautical  expe- 
riences, and  of  the  incidents  of  my  one  and  only 
voyage. 

At  hrst  w*e  were  somewhat  undecided  as  to  what 
course  wc  should  steer,  or  where  we  should  make  for  ; 
but  after  consultation  it  was  unanimously  decided  that 
we  should  nm  out  to  the  mouth  of  the  Frith.  Old 
Jock  had  always  avoided  the  open  sea,  and  had  beaten 
about  in  the  river,  so  it  seemed  to  us,  now  that  wc  had 
deposed  our  veteran  commander,  that  it  was  a favour- 
able opportunity  for  showing  what  we  could  do  with- 
out him.  The  wind,  too,  was  blowing  from  the  east- 
ward, and  therefore  was  favourable  to  the  attempt. 
We  pulled  the  mainsail  as  square  as  possible,  and 
keeping  the  tiller  steady,  ran  rapidly  before  the  wind 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

Behind  us  the  great  cumulus  of  clouds  had  lengthened 
and  broadened,  but  the  sun  was  still  shining  brightly, 
making  the  crests  of  the  waves  sparkle  again,  like  long 
ridges  of  fire.  The  banks  of  the  Firth,  which  are 
four  or  five  miles  apart,  arc  well  wooded,  and  many  a 
iovely  villa  and  stately  castle  peeped  out  from  among 
the  trees  as  wc  swept  past  Far  behind  us  we  saw  the 
long  line  of  smoke  which  told  where  Greenock  and 
Glasgow  lay,  with  their  toiling  thousands  of  inhabi- 
tants. In  front  rose  a great  stately  mountain-peak, 
Chat  of  Goatfell,  in  Arran,  with  the  clouds  wreathed 


coquettishly  round  the  summit.  Away  to  the  north, 
too,  in  the  purple  distance  lay  ranges  of  mountains 
stretching  along  the  whole  horizon,  and  throwing 
strange  shadows  as  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  fell 
upon  their  rugged  sides. 

W*c  were  not  lonely  as  we  made  our  way  down  the 
great  artery  which  carries  the  commerce  of  the  west 
of  Scotland  to  the  sea.  Boats  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
passed  and  re-passed  us.  Eager  little  steamers  went 
panting  by  with  their  loads  of  Glasgow  citizens,  going 
to  or  returning  from  the  great  city.  Yachts  and 
launches,  and  fishing-boats,  came  and  went  in  every 
direction.  One  of  the  latter  crossed  our  bows,  and 
one  of  her  crew,  a rough-bearded  fellow,  shouted 
hoarsely  at  us  ; but  the  wind  prevented  us  from  hear- 
ing what  he  said.  As  we  neared  the  sea  a great 
Atlantic  steamer  went  slowly  past  us,  with  her  big 
yellow  funnel  vomiting  forth  clouds  of  smoke,  and  her 
whistle  blowing  to  warn  the  smaller  craft  to  keep  out 
of  her  way.  Her  passengers  lined  the  side  to  watch 
us  as  we  shot  past  them,  very  proud  of  our  little  boat 
and  of  ourselves. 

We  had  brought  some  sandwiches  away  with  us,  and 
a bottle  of  milk,  so  that  there  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  shorten  our  cruise.  We  stood  on  accordingly 
until  wc  were  abreast  of  Ardrossan,  which  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Arran,  which  lies  in  the  open  sea.  The  strait 
across  is  about  eight  miles  in  width,  and  my  two 
companions  were  both  clamorous  that  we  should 
cross. 

“ It  looks  very  stormy,"  I said,  glancing  at  the  pile 
of  clouds  behind  us ; “ 1 think  we  had  better  put 
back.” 

“ Oh,  do  let  us  go  on  to  Arran  1 " little  Maud  cried 
enthusiastically. 

“ Do,  Archie,”  echoed  my  sister ; “ surely,  you  are 
not  afraid  ? " 

To  tell  the  truth,  I 'U/as  afraid,  for  I read  the  signs 
of  the  weather  better  than  they  did.  The  reproachful 
look  in  Maud’s  blue  eyes  at  what  she  took  to  be  my 
faint-heartedness  overcame  all  my  prudence. 

“ If  you  wish  to  go,  well  go,”  I said  ; and  we  sailed 
out  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  into  the  strait. 

Hitherto  we  had  been  screened  from  the  wind  to 
some  extent  by  the  hills  behind  us,  but  as  we  emerged 
from  our  shelter  it  came  upon  us  in  dercer  and  more 
prolonged  blasts.  The  mast  bent  like  a whip  under 
the  pressure  upon  the  sail,  and  would,  I believe,  have 
snapped  short  off,  had  it  not  been  that  1 had  know- 
ledge enough  of  sailing  to  be  able  to  take  in  a couple 
of  reefs  in  the  great  saiL  Even  then  the  boat  lay 
over  In  an  alarming  manner,  so  that  we  had  to  hold 
on  to  the  weather  bulwarks  to  prevent  our  slipping  off. 
The  waves,  too,  were  much  larger  than  they  had  been 
in  the  Frith,  and  wc  shipped  so  much  water  that  I had 
to  bail  it  out  several  times  with  my  hat.  The  girls 
clapped  their  hands  and  cried  out  with  delight  as  the 
water  came  over  us,  but  I was  grave  because  I knew 
the  danger  ; and  seeing  me  grave,  they  became  grave 
too.  Ahead  of  us  the  great  mountain-peak  towered 
up  into  the  clouds,  with  green  woods  clustering  about 
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its  base ; and  we  could  see  the  houses  along  the 
beach,  and  the  long  shining  strip  of  yellow  sand. 
Behind  us  the  dark  clouds  became  darker,  lined  at 
the  base  with  that  peculiar  lurid  lint  which  is  nature’s 
danger  signal.  It  was  evident  that  the  breeze  would 
soon  become  a gale,  and  a violent  one.  We  should 
not  lose  a moment  in  getting  back  to  the  river,  and  I 
already  bitterly  repented  that  I had  ever  left  its  shel- 
tering banks. 

We  put  the  boat  round  with  all  the  speed  we  could, 
but  It  was  no  light  task  for  three  children.  When  at 
last  we  began  to  tack  for  the  Scotch  coast,  we  realised 
how  difficult  a matter  it  was  for  us  to  return.  As  long 
as  we  went  with  the  wind,  we  w'ent  also  with  the 
waves  ; and  it  was  only  a stray  one  which  broke  over 
us.  The  moment,  however,  that  we  turned  our  broad- 
side towards  the  sea  we  were  deluged  with  water, 
which  poured  in  faster  than  we  could  bail  it  out.  A 
jagged  dash  of  lightning  clove  the  dark  eastern  sky, 
followed  by  a deafening  peal  of  thunder.  It  was  clear 
that  the  gale  was  about  to  burst ; and  it  was  evident 
to  me  that  if  it  caught  us  in  our  present  position  we 
should  infallibly  be  swamped.  With  much  difficulty 
we  squared  our  sail  once  more,  and  ran  before  the 
wind.  It  had  veered  a couple  of  points  to  the  north, 
so  that  our  course  promised  to  take  us  to  the  south  of 
the  island.  We  shipped  less  water  now  than  before, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  every  minute  drove  us  out  into 
the  wild  Irish  Sea,  further  and  further  from  home. 

It  was  blowing  so  hard  by  this  time,  and  the  w'aters 
made  such  a clashing,  that  it  was  hard  to  hear  each 
other’s  words.  Little  Maudie  nestled  at  my  side,  and 
took  my  hand  in  hers.  My  sister  clung  to  the  rail  at 
the  other  side  of  me. 

“ Don’t  you  think,”  she  said,  “ that  we  could  sail 
right  into  one  of  the  harbours  in  Arran  ? I know  there 
is  a harbour  at  Brodick,  which  is  just  opposite  us.” 

^ We  had  better  keep  away  from  it  altogether,”  I 
said.  “We  should  be  sure  to  be  wrecked  if  we  got 
near  the  coast  ; and  it  is  just  as  bad  to  be  wrecked 
there  as  in  the  open  sea.” 

“ Where  are  we  going?”  she  cried. 

“Anywhere  the  wind  takes  us,”  1 answered  ; “it  is 
our  only  chance.  Don’t  cry,  Maudie  ; well  get  back 
all  right  when  the  storm  is  over  ; ” I tried  to  comfort 
them,  for  they  were  both  in  tears  ; and,  indeed,  I 
could  hardly  keep  my  sobs  down  myself,  for  I was  a 
very  little  fellow  to  be  placed  in  such  a position. 

As  the  storm  came  down  on  us  it  became  so  dark 
that  we  could  hardly  sec  the  island  in  front  of  us,  and 
the  dark  line  of  the  Bute  coast.  We  flew  through  the 
water  at  a tremendous  pace,  skimming  over  the  great 
seething  waves,  while  the  wind  howled  and  screamed 
through  our  rigging  as  though  the  whole  air  was  full 
of  pursuing  fiends  intent  upon  our  destruction.  Tie 
two  girls  cowered,  shivering  with  terror,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  while  I endeavoured  to  comfort  them  as 
well  as  I could,  and  to  keep  our  craft  before  the  wind. 
As  the  evening  drew  in  and  wc  increased  our  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  the  gale  grew  in  power.  The 
great  dark  waves  towered  high  above  our  mast-head, 
so  that  when  we  lay  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  we  saw 


nothing  but  the  sombre  liquid  walls  in  front  and  behind 
us.  Then  we  would  sweep  up  the  black  slope,  till  from 
the  summit  we  could  see  a dreary  prospect  of  raging 
waters  around  us,  and  then  we  would  sink  down,  down 
into  the  valley  upon  the  other  side.  It  was  only  the 
extreme  lightness  and  buoyancy  of  our  little  craft 
which  saved  her  from  instant  destruction.  A dozen 
times  a gigantic  billow  would  curl  over  our  heads,  as 
though  it  were  about  to  break  over  us,  but  each  time 
the  gallant  boat  rose  triumphantly  over  it,  shalnng 
herself  after  each  collision  with  the  waters  as  a sea- 
bird might  trim  her  feathers. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  horrors  of  that  night!  As 
the  darkness  settled  down  upon  us,  wc  saw  the  loom  of 
a great  rock  some  little  distance  from  us,  and  we  knew 
that  we  were  passing  Ailsa  Craig.  In  one  sense  it 
was  a relief  to  us  to  know  that  it  was  behind  us, 
because  there  was  now  no  land  which  we  need  fear, 
but  only  the  great  expanse  of  the  Irish  Sc;u  In  the 
short  intervals  when  the  haze  lifted,  we  could  sec  the 
twinkling  lights  from  the  Scottish  lighthouses  glimmer- 
ing through  the  darkness  behind  us.  The  waves  had 
been  terrible  in  the  daytime,  but  they  were  worse  now. 
It  was  belter  to  see  them  towering  over  us  than  to 
hear  them  hissing  and  seething  far  above  our  heads, 
and  to  be  able  to  make  out  nothing  except  the  occa- 
sional gleam  of  a line  of  foam.  Once,  and  once  only, 
the  moon  disentangled  itself  from  the  thick  hurrying 
clouds  which  obscured  its  face.  Then  we  caught 
a glimpse  of  a great  wilderness  of  foaming,  tossing 
waters,  but  the  dark  scud  drifted  over  the  sky,  and  the 
silvery  light  faded  away  until  all  was  gloom  once 
more. 

What  a long  weary  night  it  was  ! Cold  and  hungry, 
and  shivering  with  terror,  the  three  of  us  clung 
together,  peering  out  into  the  darkness  and  praying  as 
none  of  us  had  ever  prayed  before.  During  all  the 
long  hours  we  still  tore  through  the  waters  to  the  south 
and  west,  for  the  wind  was  now  blowing  from  the 
north-east.  As  the  day  dawned,  grey  and  cheerless, 
wc  saw  the  rugged  coast  of  Ireland  lining  the  whole 
western  horizon.  And  now  it  was,  in  the  first  dim 
light  of  dawn,  that  our  great  misfortune  occurred  to 
us.  Whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  long-continiied 
strain,  or  whether  some  gust  of  particular  violence  had 
caught  the  sail,  we  have  never  known,  but  suddenly 
there  was  a sharp  cracking,  rending  noise,  and  next 
moment  our  mast  was  trailing  over  the  side,  with  the 
rigging  and  the  sails  flapping  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  At  the  same  instant,  our  momentum  being 
checked,  a great  sea  broke  over  the  boat  and  nearly 
swamped  us.  Fortunately  the  blow  was  so  great,  that 
it  drove  our  boat  round  so  that  her  bead  came  to  the 
seas  once  more.  I bailed  frantically  with  my  cap,  for 
she  was  half  full  of  water,  and  I knew  a little  more 
would  sink  her,  but  as  fast  as  I threw  the  water  out, 
more  came  surging  in.  It  was  at  this  moment,  when 
all  seemed  lost  to  us,  that  I heard  my  sister  give  a 
joyful  cry,  and  looking  up,  saw  a Large  steam  Launch 
ploughing  its  way  towards  us  through  the  storm. 
Then  the  tears  which  I had  restrained  so  long  came 
to  my  relief,  and  I broke  down  completely  in  the 
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reaction  which  came  upon  us,  when  we  knew  that  we 
were  saved. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  our  preservers  to  rescue 
us,  for  close  contact  between  the  two  little  craft  was 
dangerous  to  both.  A rope  was  thrown  to  us,  how- 
ever, and  willing  hands  at  the  other  end  drew  us  one 
after  the  other  to  a place  of  safety.  M audio  had 
fainted,  and  my  sister  and  I were  so  weakened  by  cold 
and  fatigue,  that  we  were  carried  helpless  to  the  cabin 


“ You’re  just  off  the  Isle  of  Man.  We're  going  to 
land  you  there  on  the  west  coast,  where  no  one  is 
likely  to  see  us.  We’ve  had  to  go  out  of  our  course  to 
do  it,  and  I should  have  preferred  to  have  taken  you 
on  to  France,  but  the  master  thinks  you  should  be 
sent  home  as  soon  as  possible.*’ 

“ Why  don’t  you  want  to  be  seen  ? ■ I asked,  leaning 
on  my  elbow. 

“Never  mind,"  he  said;  “we  don’t— and  that’s 
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of  the  launch,  where  we  were  given  some  hot  soup, 
after  which  we  fell  asleep,  in  spite  of  the  rolling  and 
tossing  of  the  little  vessel. 

How  long  we  slept  1 have  no  idea^  but  when  we 
woke  it  appeared  to  be  considerably  past  mid-day. 
My  sister  and  Maudie  were  in  the  bunk  opposite,  and 
1 could  see  that  they  were  still  sleeping.  A tall,  dark- 
bearded  man  was  stooping  over  a chart  which  was 
pinned  down  to  the  table,  measuring  out  distances 
with  a pair  of  compasses.  When  I moved  he  glanced 
up  and  saw  that  I was  awake. 

“ Well,  mate,”  he  said  cheerily,  “ how  are  you 
now?” 

“All  right,'*  1 said  ; “thanks  to  you.*’ 

“It  was  touch  and  go,”  he  remarked.  “She 
foundered  within  five  minutes  of  your  coming  aboard. 
Have  you  any  idea  where  you  arc  now  ?** 

“ No,”  I said. 


enough.  Besides,  you  and  these  girls  must  keep  quiet 
about  us  when  you  land.  You  must  say  that  a fishing- 
boat  saved  you." 

“All  right,"  I said.  I was  much  surprised  at  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  man  made  the  request. 
What  sort  of  vessel  was  this  that  we  had  got  alx)ard 
of  ? A smuggler,  perhaps — certainly  something  illegal, 
or  else  why  this  anxiety  not  to  be  seen  ? Yet  they  had 
been  kind  and  good  to  us,  so  whatever  they  might  be, 
it  was  not  for  us  to  expose  them.  As  I lay  speculating 
upon  the  point  I heard  a sudden  bustle  upon  deck, 
and  a head  looked  down  the  hatchway. 

“ There’s  a vessel  ahead  of  us  that  looks  like  a gun- 
boat," it  said. 

The  captain — for  such  I presumed  the  dark-haired 
man  to  be — dropped  his  compasses,  and  rushed  upon 
deck.  A moment  later  he  came  down,  evidently  much 
excited. 
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" Come  on,*'  he  said  ; ‘‘  wc  must  get  rid  of  you  at 
once.”  He  woke  the  girls  up,  and  the  three  of  us 
were  hurried  to  the  side  and  into  a boat,  which  was 
manned  by  a couple  of  sailors.  The  hilly  coast  of  the 
island  was  not  more  than  a hundred  or  two  yards 
away.  As  I passed  into  the  boat,  a middle-aged  man, 
in  dark  clothes  and  a grey  overcoat,  laid  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder. 

**  Remember,”  he  said — “ silence ! You  might  do 
much  harm  ! ” 

“ Not  a word,”  I answered. 

He  waved  an  adieu  to  us  as  our  oarsmen  bent  to 
their  oars,  and  in  a few  minutes  we  found  our  feet  once 
more  upon  dry  land.  The  boat  pulled  rapidly  back, 
and  then  we  saw  the  launch  shoot  away  southward, 
evidently  to  avoid  a large  ship  which  was  steaming 
down  in  the  distance.  When  we  looked  again  she 
was  a mere  dot  on  the  waters,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  we  have  never  seen  or  heard  anything  of  our 
deliverers. 

1 fortunately  had  money  enough  in  my  pocket  to 
send  a telegram  to  my  father,  and  then  we  put  up  at 
a hotel  at  Douglas,  until  he  came  himself  to  fetch  us 


away.  Fear  and  suspense  had  whitened  bis  hair; 
but  he  was  repaid  for  all  when  he  saw  us  once  more, 
and  clasped  us  in  his  arms.  He  even  forgot,  in  his 
delight,  to  scold  us  for  the  piece  of  treachery  which 
had  originated  our  misfortunes ; and  not  the  least 
hearty  greeting  which  we  received  upon  our  return  to 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde  was  from  old  Jock  himself, 
who  had  quite  forgiven  us  our  desertion. 

And  who  were  our  deliverers  ? That  is  a somewhat 
difficult  question  to  answer,  and  yet  I have  an  idea  of 
their  identity.  Within  a few  days  of  our  return,  all 
England  was  ringing  with  the  fact  that  Stephens,  the 
famous  Fenian  head.centre,  had  made  good  his  escape 
to  the  Continent.  It  may  be  that  I am  weaving  a 
romance  out  of  very  commonplace  material ; but  it  has 
often  seemed  to  me  that  if  that  gun-boat  had  over- 
taken that  launch,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  said 
Mr.  Stephens  might  never  have  put  in  an  appearance 
upon  the  friendly  shores  of  France.  Be  his  politics 
what  they  may,  if  our  deliverer  really  was  Mr.  Stephens, 
he  was  a good  friend  to  us  in  our  need,  and  we  often 
look  back  with  gratitude  to  our  short  acquaintance 
with  the  passenger  in  the  grey  coat 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  SUPPERS. 

(FOOD  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  HEALTH.— II.) 
BY  A FAMILY  DCHTTOR. 


N my  last  paper  on  Food,  when  dis- 
coursing on  the  “ meals  of  the  day,” 
I stopped  short  at  supper.  Practically, 
it  might  be  well  for  many  of  my 
readers  were  they  to  do  the  same. 

About  supper  then : only  those 
tvho  dine  early  require  anything  of 
the  sort.  As  I l^Iieve  and  trust 
that  most  of  my  readers  arc  early 
diners,  the  few  remarks  I have  to  make  about  the 
evening  meal  may  not  be  thrown  away. 

Well,  then,  it  is  a fact,  which  no  one  would  attempt 
to  gainsay,  that  the  stomach  must  have  an  interval 
of  rest  between  every  meal  This  period  of  repose 
should  be  granted  to  it  gratuitously.  It  should  not 
require  to  take  it.  But  mark  me : it  '‘anil  do  so  if 
weary.  If  we  might  personify  the  stomach  we  could 
imagine  it  saying  to  its  owner — 

“ Th.'^t  mid-day  meal  was  far  too  heavy — it  was 
more  than  I could  manage  ; I have  worked  away  for 
four  hours,  and  have  not  yet  completed  digestion  ; 
tl)crc  is  still  food  here  that  needs  to  be  reduced  to 
ch>Tnc,  but  my  juices  are  expended  ; my  nervous  and 
muscular  energy  arc  exhausted  ; I can  do  no  more.” 
And  what  is  the  result?  Why,  that  a portion  of 
indigestible  food  remains  in  the  stomach,  or  passes 
through  the  pyloric  opening,  unreduced  to  chyme, 
fermenting  and  causing  acidity,  flatulence,  eructations, 
and  many  indescribable  feelings  of  discomfort. 

But  Che  mischief  does  not  end  here,  for  by-and-by 


comes  supper-time.  The  mistaken  notion  that  it  is 
the  correct  thing  to  eat  at  regular  times,  whether 
hungry  or  not,  prevails,  and  more  food  finds  its  way 
into  that  unhappy  stomach.  Everybody  knows  what 
a ferment  is.  Well,  in  eating  before  the  stomach  is 
quite  unloaded,  you  arc  mixing  good  food  with  that 
which  is  digesting.  Can  you  w'ondcr  if  a restless 
night  follows — or  a night  of  lethargy  rather  than 
sound  sleep— that  you  toss  and  tumble,  and  either 
wake  too  soon,  without  the  capability  of  going  to  sleep 
again,  or  doze  longer  than  usual,  and  get  up  at  last 
with  a heavy  head  and  an  irritable  temper  ? 

But  stay,  though  ; perhaps  you  have  an  appetite 
for  supper.  Have  you  ? What  ! despite  the  hearty 
dinner  you  discussed  ? Very  well ; if  after  that 
dinner  you  took  a good  spell  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  or  if  you  had  some  lengthened  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, such  as  enjoying  the  conversation  and  company 
of  friends,  then  this  appetite  of  yours  may  be  a whole- 
some one.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  enjoyed 
yourself  doing  positively  nothing  after  dinner ; if  you 
have  never  left  the  house,  nor  breathed  a gallon  of 
pure  fresh  air,  then  I say  ten  to  one  your  appetite  is  a 
false  one — a bullimic  one— bom  of  a slight  degree  of 
nervous  irritation,  not  to  say  fever. 

“ Bullimic  ” is  a technical  word,  1 know,  and  I am 
going  to  explain  it.  “ Bullimta,*’  then,  is  an  unnatural 
craving  for  food.  One  may  suffer  from  a slight  attack 
of  it  now  and  then,  or  it  may  become  chronic,  and  is 
then  known  to  the  profession  as  bullimic  dyspepsia.” 
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**The  patients  suffer  from  constant  hunger;  and  un- 
unless  they  eat  immediately  after  the  desire  for  food 
COTies  on  they  get  faint  and  low-spirited,  and  especially 
complain  of  a painful  sense  of  sinking  about  the  region 
of  the  heart  and  stomach.  The  desire  for  food  re- 
turns almost  immediately  after  a good  meal”  (Dr. 
Guipon).  1 may  say  parenthetically  that  the  most 
useful  remedies  for  this  kind  of  dyspepsia  are  minced 
raw  beef,  charcoal,  cod-liver  oil,  and  pepsine,  with 
occasional  mild  aperients  if  the  system  cannot  be  kept 
free  by  means  of  the  matutinal  tub,  open-air  exercise, 
and  fruit  eaten  in  the  morning. 

It  but  remains  for  me  to  say  that  I consider  it  a 
nervous  affection,  and  that  occasional  attacks  of  it 
are  brought  on  by  errors  in  diet  and  dieting. 

The  question  is  asked  constantly  of  medical  men  : 
“What  shall  I take  for  supper?” 

The  truth  is  that  too  much  belief  is  placed  in  that 
usually  nonsensical  saying,  “ The  system  must  be  sup- 
ported.” Nervous  invalids,  or  that  class  of  persons 
whom  I called  in  a former  article  the  “only middling,” 
are  constantly  engaged  **  supporting  their  systems  ; ** 
therefore,  and  in  consequence,  they  give  themselves  no 
chance  to  get  well  : their  whole  lives  are  spent  in  one 
continued  ferment  of  fever.  Were  they  only  to  reduce 
the  diet  for  even  a week  or  fortnight,  and  to  eat  and 
live  by  rule,  they  would  be  simply  astonished  at  the 
change,  and  would  ask  our  Editor  to  thank  the  “ Family 
Doctor  ” for  his  suggestion. 

May  I state  a case?  It  can  do  no  harm.  I do  not 
even  give  the  initials  of  my  patient.  Call  him  John 
Smith.  John  Smith,  then,  was  a suppcr-catcr ; he 
was  also  a dinner-eater,  and  a five  o’clock  tea-taker. 
Breakfast,  though,  was  but  a poor  sham  with  John 
Smith,  only  towards  eleven  o’clock  he  felt  “ peckish  ” 
(the  word  is  his,  not  mincX  and  supported  his  system 
by  means  of  a biscuit  or  two  and  a glass  of  sherry. 
(N.B. — John  .Smith  was,  and  is,  a temperate  man,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.) 

John  dined  early,  at  2.30.  He  supported  his  sy'stcm 
at  dinner  on  soup,  on  fish,  entrh^  joints,  pastiy, 
cheese,  and  dessert ; and  he  always  rose  up  from  the 
table  feeling  that  he  had  done  enough.  His  after- 
noon was  not  pleasantly  spent  as  regards  his  bodily 
sensations,  for  he  felt  heav-y  and  drowsy  after  dinner ; 
and  even  a cigar  did  not  banish  these  feelings,  nor  a 
nip  of  liqueur^  foolishly  taken  for  digestion’s  s^e.  But 
at  five  o’clock  tea  revived  him  considerably.  With 
this  tea  John  took  bread  and  butter  to  “support  the 
system.”  He  likewise  partook  of  a heavy  supper  by 
way  of  “supporting  the  system,”  and  a night-cap  to 
insure  a restful  night.  But  that  restful  night  was  not 
insured,  for  if  he  went  to  bed  immediately  after  the 
oight-cap  he  fell  into  a state  of  lethargy — I will  not 
misname  it  sleep;  and  to  his  great  disgust  awoke  with 
the  larks.  If  he  did  not  go  to  bed  at  once  he  could  not 
fall  asleep  for  a time,  and  it  was  time  to  get  up  before 
he  was  half  rested. 

He  grew  nervous,  though  he  was  in  good  condition 
to  look  at;  not  to  feel : he  was  soft.  The  longue  was 
never  over-pink ; he  had  twinges  of  rheumatism, 
“flying  pains,”  a weak  and  flighty  pulse,  and  a 


fidgety  manner.  He  never  had  actual  pain  about  the 
stomach,  but  the  slightest  blow  thereon,  or  heavy 
pressure,  would  have  been  intolerable. 

He  consulted  me;  and  on  getting  a history  of  the 
case,  and  making  an  examination,  without  discovering 
anything  very  striking  except  some  slight  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  1 told  him  that  the  whole  internal  lining 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  organs  in  connection 
therewith,  were  in  a stale  of  chronic  irritability,  and 
that  even  the  liver  and  kidneys  partook  of  the  general 
irritation,  nerves,  heart,  and  brain  suffering  secondarily. 
1 told  him,  further,  that  medicine  would  be  of  less 
value  to  him  than  a well-regulated  regimen.  And  he 
wisely  determined  to  be  guided  by  my  instructions. 

As  cases  of  this  kind  are  so  very  common,  being 
nearly  always  brought  on  by  errors  in  food  and  living, 
I give  the  treatment  here  of  Mr.  Smith’s  case. 

I.  General  Rlgime. — To  rise  about  7.30,  have  a cold 
sponge  bath  at  once,  with  sea-salt  in  it  (temperature 
about  forty-five  degrees),  previously  washing  the  body 
quickly  with  warm  water  and  mildest  soap.  To  dress 
leisurely,  and  to  take  a short  turn  in  the  open  air 
before  breakfast.  To  take  exercise  every  day  in  the 
fresh  air,  rain  or  shine,  to  the  verge  of  tiredness — not 
fatigue.  To  take  pleasant  recreation,  and  cultivate  the 
society  of  friends  ; but  not  to  sit  in  stifling  rooms,  nor 
court  hospitality.  To  sleep  on  a mattress,  have  the 
window  down,  and  a wire  gauze  screen  put  up  to  save 
the  draught.  To  have  the  bed-room  neither  cold  nor 
hot  (his  age  was  forty-two),  and  to  use  light  and  only 
moderately  warm  bcd-cloihes. 

II.  Breakfast,  8.30  : Fruit  first — oranges  or  prunes, 
or  baked  apples ; cocoa  or  cocoatina  instead  of  tea. 
with  plenty  of  milk  ; eggs,  fish,  or  a little  bacon,  or 
herring,  if  it  could  be  digested  without  causing  thirst. 
Toast  and  butter. 

III.  Luncheon,  11  o’clock:  Some  milk  that  had 
been  boiled,  and  a morsel  of  cold  toast  and  butter,  or 
stale  bread.  Dinner,  2.30 : No  soup,  but  fish  or 
oysters ; no  oily  fish ; very  little  meat,  if  any  ; no  pork, 
but  fowl  or  game  (feather) ; potatoes,  &c.,  sparingly  ; 
some  easily-digested  green  vegetables,  the  best  being 
cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  lender  peas,  or  parsnips  ; 
some  cooked  fruit,  an  orange,  or  handful  of  grapes  ; 
no  pastry,  cheese,  or  salad;  and- to  eat  sparingly  of  all 
things. 

IV.  Tea,  6 o’clock:  A cup  of  cocoa  and  milk, 
biscuit  or  cracknels. 

V.  Supper,  8 o’clock  : Two  or  three  charcoal  bis- 
cuits, and  a very  little  to  drink. 

VI.  Bed  at  10,  previously  having  sponged  the  body 
with  cold  water, 

VII.  Night-cap  : A bottle  of  soda-water,  with  ten 
grains  of  the  purest  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  it 

In  a very  few  days,  even,  improvement  took  place. 
He  fell  less  nervous : felt  lighter,  quieter,  more  buoyant, 
and  fit  for  the  worry  and  tear  of  life,  and  was  soon 
restored  to  health. 

I need  not  name  the  medicines  I prescribed.  At  the 
best  they  were  but  auxiliaries;  and,  besides,  every 
case  requires  somewhat  different  medical  treatment. 
I may  mention,  however,  that  as  a tonic,  when  the 
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liver  seems  chiefly  at  fault,  the  diluted  nitro-muriatic 
acid  does  good  ; whereas  if  nervous  symptoms  are 
most  predominant,  the  diluted  phosphoric  acid  will  be 
indicated.  Either  may  be  taken  in  quassia^water,  or 
in  the  infusion  of  chiretta. 

I bad  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  an  occasional 
Turkish  bath  was  prescribed — once  a week,  if  I re- 
member rightly. 

I wish,  then,  to  warn  all  my  readers,  especially  the 
infirm  or  invalid,  against  the  pernicious  habit  and 
folly  that  rests  in  that  phrase — supporting  the  strength 
or  system.  If  you  want  perfect  health,  be  abstemious. 

But  as  to  suppers : 1 have  always  been  of  the  opinion 
that  slops  are  bad.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  my  readers  will  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
what  I say  from  their  own  personal  experience.  A 
fluid  supper  generates  acid,  and  it  is  ten  times  worse 
if  beer  is  to  be  partaken  with  it.  Beer  and  milk  food, 
or  soup,  w’ould  ruin  any  digestion.  No  ; let  the  little 
you  do  take  be  solid,  and  easy  of  digestion ; an  egg 
that  has  been  pretty  well  boiled  and  allowed  to  get 
cold,  with  a slice  of  cold  toast  and  butter,  is  a simple 
supper,  but  one  that  agrees.  Meat  should  not  be 


eaten,  nor,  as  a rule,  6sh.  In  fact,  supper  should 
really  be  an  off-put,  if  one  has  dined  fairiy  well 

The  food  we  eat  during  the  day — its  quantity  and 
its  quality — has  a very  great  deal  more  to  do  than  most 
people  think  with  the  kind  of  sleep  we  obtain  at  night 
and  the  amount  thereof ; and  the  kind  of  sleep  is  of 
far  more  importance  than  its  actual  amount.  Dis- 
turbed, restless,  or  dreamful  sleep  is  not  refreshing, 
no  matter  how  much  thereof  we  obtain.  Even 
pleasant  dreams  destroy  the  good  effects  of  sleep. 

Now,  leaving  heart  complaints  out  of  the  question, 
I have  always  observed,  then,  that  species  of  complaint 
known  to  medical  men  as  uritability,  w’ith  partial  con- 
gestion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  digestive  organs, 
whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  restlessness  and  disturbed  sleep.  The  restlessness 
by  day  takes  the  form  of  nervousness  and  excitability  ; 
but  by  night  there  are  often  frightful  dreams. 

Well,  would  not  some  portions  of  indigestible  food 
lying  about  the  system  be  likely  to  produce  the  same 
nocturnal  symptoms  ? 

I leave  my  readers  to  meditate  upon  the  question, 
and  answer  it  for  themselves. 


HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


GOOD  deal  of  sowing  and 
of  planting  out  is  done 
here  in  April,  so  perhaps 
a few  words  may  be  said 
with  advantage  at  this 
time  of  the  year  on  the 
laying  out  and  stocking 
of  a kitchen  garden  in 
general. 

And  first,  then,  as  to 
the  situation  and  aspect 
of  our  kitchen  garden  ; 
notice  the  locality  chosen  by  some  of  our  florists  or 
strawberry  growers  ; perhaps  it  is  the  gentle  slope  of 
a hill  that  looks  south-west,  backed  at  some  little 
distance,  on  the  north  and  east,  by  a plantation  of 
trees,  and  more  dense  on  the  north,  perhaps,  than  on 
the  cast.  Now,  of  course,  we  could  not  possibly 
have  a thick  grove  of  trees  all  along  the  north-east 
side  of  our  garden  itself ; but  we  should  certainly 
contrive,  if  we  can,  to  avail  ourselves,  in  the  selection 
of  a garden,  of  any  moderately  distant  protection.  At 
all  events,  a wall  should  run  along  the  north  and 
cast  sides  of  our  garden.  The  next  best  substitute  for 
a wall  is  a good  stout  and  close  w ooden  fence,  though 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  time  goes  along, 
exposure  to  weather  will  decay  it  ; so  that  really  a 
wall  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  (he  long  run. 

And  then,  also,  we  must  remember  that  a wooden 
structure  does  not  absorb  heat  as  the  bricks  of  a 
wall  do  ; and  this  is  a very  important  considera- 
tion when  we  meditate  the  cultivation  of  wall-fruit 
trees.  There  is  an  advantage,  again,  in  having  the 


highest  part  of  the  wall  on  the  north  side,  for  the 
double  reason  of  having  cut  off  the  north  wind,  and 
also  to  have  a greater  southern  expanse  of  wall  for  the 
growth  of  our  fruit  trees. 

And  drainage  is  the  next  important  considera- 
tion. Nothing  can  flourish  in  a damp  and  undrained 
swamp  ; the  heavier  your  soil  is,  the  deeper  should 
be  your  drain  ; but  a gravel  soil,  for  instance,  can 
have  a less  deep  one.  The  circumstances,  however, 
of  our  surroundings  must  naturally  a good  deal  ren- 
der us  more  or  less  dependent  in  this  respect  \ but 
some  sort  of  simple  or  modified  garden  drainage  we 
can  often,  for  the  most  part,  contrive  ourselves  (o  set 
up.  And  this  done,  for  we  are  of  course  supposing  the 
case  of  a garden  that  has  been  Just  taken  in  hand,  and 
is  as  yet  unstocked,  our  next  step  is  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  for  the  various  crops.  And  this  must  a 
good  deal  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself. 
Should  it  prove  to  be  a free  deep  loam,  the  only  pre- 
paration it  will  require  will  be  the  ordinary  deep  and 
regular  trenching — indeed,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  trenching  will  be,  of  course,  necessary.  Where, 
however,  clay  largely  predominates,  get  away,  if  pos- 
sible, some  of  the  stiflest  of  it,  and  replace  it  by  any 
coarse  sandy  soil,  or  indeed  any  mixture  of  porous 
material ; such,  for  example,  as  fine  coal  ashes,  small 
charcoal,  or  road  sand.  All  this  is  heavy,  perhaps 
uninteresting,  but  very  necessary  work,  when  we  are. 
so  to  speak,  laying  the  foundations  of  our  future  gar- 
dening hopes.  But  even  when  we  have  the  misfortune 
of  an  undeniably  hca\*y  soil,  there  is  always  this  con- 
solation : it  will  become  largely  modified  and  improved 
by  the  mere  operations  of  trenching  and  culture,  when 
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done  regularly  and  with  a will.  Then,  again,  in  the 
alternative  that  we  are  supposing,  frequent  deep 
hoeing  and  turning  over  just  the  surface  of  the  soil 
will  also  improve  it,  and  do  away  with  much  of  the 
drawback. 

And  now  as  to  stocking  our  garden — a more 
pleasant  matter  for  discussion.  Our  hot/-beds,  of 
which  we  spoke  last  month,  had  better  be  near  the 
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north-cast  comer  of  our  wall,  though,  of  course,  not 
too  dose  to  it,  but  leaving  ample  room  to  walk  all 
round  them,  and  throw  the  lights  well  back  whenever 
it  is  necessary.  All  the  borders  nearest  to  the  walls 
should  always  bear  merely  a light  crop,  and  never 
a heavy  or  deeply-rooting  one  ; and  for  this  reason : 
you  would  otherwise  impoverish  the  roots  of  your 
fruit  trees  on  the  wall  itself  ; and  again,  any  very 
deep  digging  quite  close  to  the  wall  fruit  might  damage 
the  roots,  and  perhaps  destroy  your  tree.  Say  a foot 
away  from  your  wall,  then,  have  a row  of  young  cauli- 
dower  plants  put  in,  and  next  to  them  a row  of  lettuces. 
The  cauliflowers,  supposing  they  have  been  put  in  for 
preservation  through  the  winter,  can  be  removed  and 
planted  out  elsewhere  in  the  spring;  and  as  for  let- 
tuces, they  arc  always  a very  light  crop.  Having 
regard  however,  now,  to  this  more  immediate  April 
stocking  of  our  kitchen  garden,  let  us  say,  get  in  at 
once  the  entire  potato  stock,  and  sow  also  the  succes- 
sional  pea  crop,  taking  take  that  these,  or  any  tall 
crops,  such  as  scarlet-runners,  do  not  overshadow  your 
wall  fruit,  or  anything  that  especially  values  the  sun- 
shine. Beans,  whether  kidney  or  broad,  should  be 
planted  where  tliey  are  to  grow,  and  any  autumn-sown 
beans  should  now  be  planted  out.  The  middle,  or 
perhaps  the  end  of  the  month,  is  best  for  getting  in 
the  turnip  crop.  For  this,  dig  and  dress  your  soil 
uniformly  even,  and  sow  the  seed,  either  scattering 
generally,  or  in  drills  nine  inches  apart.  And  should 


you  have  any  young  celery  plants  in  your  greenhouse- 
pan  forward  enough  for  pricking  out,  dig  a trench  a 
foot  deep  in  the  usual  way,  and  plant  all  along  in  the 
centre. 

Spinach,  again,  should  be  sown  now  in  drills, 
and  when  it  has  grown  large  enough  to  be  taken  hold 
of,  thin  it  out  two  or  three  inches  apart  for  the  first 
time  ; and  again,  when  thd  young  plants  have  grovn 
large  enough  for  eating,  pull  them  up  by  the  roots, 
thinning  them  thus  again  to  some  eight  inches  span, 
or  more.  An  onion  bed  can  do  with  a good  stron;; 
manure  ; indeed,  we  do  not  put  it  too  strongly  if  u'c 
say  that  it  cannot  do  without  it.  Nor  must  we  in  this 
important  and  very  practical  kitchen  garden  forget 
altogether  other  departments.  Our  cherry,  and  apple, 
and  pear  trees  are  all  bridal  in  their  white  array  of 
blossom,  and  over  these,  as  well  as  the  wall  trees,  we 
are  always  anxiously  watching  when  this  is  the  case. 
Our  best  advice  is,  perhaps,  let  them  alone,  and  we 
trust  that  high  winds  will  have  like  compassion  on 
them.  From  grafted  trees,  however,  we  carefully  nib 
off  any  buds  that  the  stock  is  throwing  out.  In  the 
open  flower  garden  we  are,  of  course,  gay  with  tulips, 
and  many  hyacinths  arc  still  flowering  finely.  All  eur 
annuals  we  get  in  at  once,  marking  carefully  with  a 
small  stick  and  label  where  each  is  sown.  As  for  our 
now  crammed  greenhouse,  we  may  begin  to  relieve  it 
by  hardening  off,  and  carry  away  to  a sheltered  spot 
some  of  the  hardiest  calceolarias  and  geraniums. 


MY  COURTSHIP. 

SECOND  CHAPTER. 


THINK  the  very  pleasantest 
part  of  our  engagement  came 
towards  the  end,  when  we  be- 
gan getting  together  the  furni- 
ture for  our  future  home. 

We  did  a little  house-hunting, 
and  that  was  terribly  fatiguing ; 
but  we  were  spared  any  great 
amount  of  it,  because  a friend 
of  Charlie’s,  who  had  built  himself  a house  at  Net- 
ting Hill,  suddenly  had  an  appointment  given  him 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  asked  whether  he  could  take 
it  off  his  hands.  Charlie  would  not  decide  till  I had 
seen  it,  and  I had  rather  set  my  heart  on  Kensington, 
which  would  have  been  nearer  home.  Mother  said 
this  was  very  silly  of  me,  and  bade  me  not  to  raise  any 
obstacle  if  the  house  really  was  suitable. 

It  proved  to  be  as  nearly  perfection  as  a house 
could  be,  and  a better  one  than  I had  hoped  for,  as 
the  hall  and  hearths  were  tiled,  the  stoves  of  the 
slow  combustion  order,  and  the  kitchen  on  the  ground 
floor,  behind  the  dining-room,  which  was  provided 
with  a hatch,  so  that  dishes  or  anything  else  could 
be  handed  in  without  the  servant  who  might  be  in 
waiting  leaving  the  room.  There  were  also  three 
sitting-rooms,  and  a nice  little  consei^atory,  heated 


by  hot-water  pipes,  that  crossed  and  wanned  Ac 
hall,  and  ware  supplied  by  a circular  boiler  in  con- 
nection with  the  kitchener. 

The  possession  of  quite  a nice  piece  of  garden,  too. 
was  very  delightful,  and  as  dear  Charlie  said  every- 
thing was  quite  within  his  means,  1 felt  like  a queen, 
as  1 told  him. 

He  explained  that  he  could  not  have  afforded  such 
a house  if  it  had  not  been  arranged  writh  a view  :o 
saving  labour,  and  with  certain  things  in  it.  such  as 
the  tiled  pavements,  stone  fenders,  «S;c..  w'hich  would 
save  expense  in  furnishing.  1,  having  had  a timely 
hint  before  starting,  suggested  that  before  the  mat- 
ter was  quite  settled  Mrs.  Sumner  should  be  asked 
to  go  and  look  at  the  proposed  house,  and  went 
hon)c  with  Charlie  to  talk  about  it ; and  she  ven 
kindly,  as  she  had  an  engagement,  to  which  Charlie 
was  to  be  her  escort,  asked  Clara  to  go  with  me 
and  ask  whether  my  mother  would  drive  with  her 
to  Nolting  Hill  the  next  day,  that  they  might  inspect 
our  future  abode  together.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
two  dear  women  made  a very  pleasant  little  jaunt  of 
it,  and  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  intcrestctl 
as  Charlie  and  I. 

Then  began  the  process  which  my  father  called 
“ nest-building,”  and  certainly  it  was  getting  logcihei 
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the  sticks  and  straws  with  which  to  make  our  home 
cosy.  Connie  or  Clara  usually  went  with  us  on  our 
shopping  expeditions,  and  now  and  then  Mrs.  Sumner, 
who  gave  us  all  our  carpets,  so  it  was  quite  natural 
that  she  should  choose  them.  Very  generous  she  was, 
too,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  less  than  Turkey  for 
the  dining.room,  though  she  maintained  that  the  best 
Brussels  was  good  enough  for  any  ordinary  drawing* 
room. 

I think  the  keepers  of  one  or  two  shops  in  Wardour 
Street  must  have  got  to  know  us  very  well  indeed,  for 
we  haunted  them  a great  deal  before  deciding  on  some 
oaken  book>cascs,  which,  if  not  really  old,  were  very 
good  modem  antiques.  And  we  picked  up  several 
stools  and  odd  bits  of  old  furniture,  which  were  really 
quaint  and  artistic. 

With  the  bed-rooms  Charlie  would  have  nothing  to 
do.  He  merely  stipulated  that  the  beds  should  have 
curtains  to  them,  declaring  that  he  had  never  slept 
without  those  comforts  since  he  left  school  Mrs. 
Sumner  kindly  spared  a great  deal  of  time  in  seeing 
about  these  “fitments**  with  me,  and  frequently  asked 
if  my  mother  w’ould  not  like  to  have  a finger  in 
the  pie.  She,  however,  was  modest,  and  said  she 
was  busy  with  my  linen,  &c.,  but  her  private  notion 
was  that  Mrs.  Sumner  was  the  right  person  to  super- 
intend the  preparation  of  her  only  son’s  house. 

Clara  and  Lizzie  decided  the  bridesmaids’  dresses, 
and  they,  with  my  two  younger  sisters,  were  the  only 
bridesmaids.  Mrs.  Sumner  had  two  nieces,  who  would 
have  been  asked  to  join  them,  but  they  were  spending 
the  summer  on  the  Continent,  so  she  decided  that  it 
would  have  been  merely  an  empty  compliment  to  say 
an>'thing  about  it 

My  parents  went  as  far  as  their  means  would  permit 
in  giving  me  a nice  trousseau, but  it  did  not  comprise  as 
many  dresses  as  mother  would  have  liked.  Still,  every- 
thing was  good  and  sufficient,  and  when  Mrs.  Sumner 
was  asked  to  look  at  them,  she  praised  dear  mother’s 
taste  very  highly.  She  did  not  offer  any  addition  ; it 
would  not  have  been  polite,  according  to  her  code  of 
manners ; but,  when  Charlie  and  I returned  from  our 
honeymoon,  there  was  a big  box  directed  to  me  from 
a first-rate  modiste^  and  it  contained  two  beautiful 
dinner  dresses,  which  Mrs.  Sumner  asked  me  to  accept 
in  a very  pretty  little  note. 

Charlie,  with  a man’s  contempt  for  millinery,  would 
have  liked  me  to  be  married  in  a travelling  dress,  and 
to  go  away  straight  from  the  church,  but  there  is  a 
little  feminine  glorification  in  the  ordinary  parapher- 
nalia of  a wedding,  which  neither  his  people  nor  mine 
wished  to  forego. 

The  Sumners  were  extremely  considerate  in  the 
matter  of  guests,  for  though  dear  mother  insisted  on 
Charlie  and  his  mother  and  sister  making  their  own 
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list  before  we  asked  any  of  our  friends,  they  restricted 
the  number  to  the  few  near  relations  we  had  met  at 
their  house  immediately  after  the  engagement. 

Clara  was  engaged  herself  about  a fortnight  before 
our  marriage,  and  when  she  came  with  Mrs.  Sumner 
to  announce  it,  mother  there  and  then  verbally  invited 
her  lover  to  the  wedding,  and  sent  him  a formal  note 
the  very  same  evening. 

Fathers  arc  not  supposed  to  take  a \try  prominent 
part  in  a daughter’s  marriage,  but  mine  would  have 
come  forward  more  than  he  did  if  he  had  been  a richer 
man.  For  one  thing,  however,  I ought  to  be  for  ever 
grateful  to  him,  and  that  was  his  care  in  securing  to 
me  a tiny  income  all  my  very  own.  Charlie  was 
generous  in  making  a settlement  on  me  ; but  then,  as 
father  very  justly  said,  if  a man  loves  a woman  enough 
to  give  her  his  name  and  make  her  the  partner  of  his 
life,  he  ought  to  make  a provision  for  her  according  to 
his  means,  in  case  need  should  arise,  and  he  ought  so 
to  tic  it  up  to  her  that,  if  he  should  die,  she  cannot  be 
victimised,  nor  even  have  the  power  of  squandering  it 
if  extravagantly  inclined.  Father,  on  his  part,  proposed 
to  give  me  a money  allowance  of  ^50  a year,  only  to 
cease  whenever  our  small  family  property  has  to  be 
regularly  divided— a day  which  I hope  is  still  far 
distant,  but  whenever  it  does  arrive  the  sum  will  be 
doubled. 

All  this,  of  course,  had  to  be  included  and  ar. 
ranged  for  in  the  marriage  settlement.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  my  wedding-day  father  gave  me  £12  los. 
in  a little  purse,  which  was  put  in  the  pocket  of  my 
travelling  dress,  and  on  each  quarter-day  since  he  has 
sent  me  a cheque  for  the  same  amount.  Charlie  gives 
me  a weekly  allowance  for  housekeeping  and  a half- 
yearly  one  for  dress,  and  he  expects  me  to  dress  up 
to  it— as  he  has  a perfect  right  to  do. 

But  the  comfort  of  having  a little  money  of  my 
own  is  enormous.  I can  make  a present  if  I wish, 
and  if  he  forgets  me,  and  is  a few  days  or  a week 
or  two  behind  in  giving  me  my  cheque,  I am  not 
obliged  to  worry  him  for  money.  During  our  honey- 
moon, in  his  dear  blind  delight  in  our  new  happiness, 
he  really  forgot  to  offer  me  any  money  at  all,  and 
I should  have  felt  V'cry  awkward  indeed  if  I had  been 
obliged  to  ask  him  for  it 

I have  wandered  from  the  period  of  courtship  into 
that  of  married  life,  but  I feel  so  deeply  the  comfort 
and  advantage  of  the  preliminary  arrangement  my 
father  made  for  me,  that  1 must  give  it  more  than 
a passing  mention.  Of  course,  if  evil  times  come 
upon  us  I should  give  every  penny  into  my  hus- 
band’s hands  ; and  as  it  is,  I spend  my  ov^n  little 
money  just  as  carefully  as  I do  his,  and  it  really 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run  ; for  what 
is  mine  is  his,  and  what  is  his  is  mine ! 
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AN  HOUR  AT  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


•YBOM  IN  CBnriAN  DBBSS. 

Pprtrmt  ) 


have  been  spend* 
ing  an  hour  at  the 
National  Portrait 
Gallery,  walking 
quietly  through  the 
rooms  with  somewhat 
softened  tread ; not 
that  we  are  afraid  of 
disturbing  the  two  or 
three  policemen,  or 
the  country  couple 
eating  sandwiches  in 
a comer,  but  because 
of  that  other  com- 
pany who  look  upon 
us  from  the  walls. 

Here  they  are  : the 
men  and  women  who 
have  made  our  England  what  she  is.  Here  are  the 
statesmen  and  warriors  who  people  the  world  of 
history,  and — more  dear,  more  real — those  friends  of 
ours,  the  musicians,  the  painters,  the  poets,  who  have 
left  us  that  rich  inheritance  of  divine  melody,  of 
lovely  form  and  colour,  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  im- 
mortal verse,  which  is  ours  to-day.  For  are  we  not 
the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  ? 

We  walk  down  the  long  gallery,  and  it  becomes  to 
us  an  enchanted  place.  The  pictured  eyes  are  elo- 
quent, the  mute  lips  are  voiceful,  and  each  face  calls 
up  its  own  vision  from  our  hearts — a picture  within  a 
picture. 

Here  is  Sir  Walter  by  his  study  Are  at  Abbotsford, 
his  dog  by  his  side  ; how  well  we  know  and  how  much 
we  love  his  homely  face  and  kindly  smile  under  the 
thatch  of  hair  ! 

As  we  gase  we  see  more  than  meets  the  eye. 
Scene  after  scene  crowds  the  canvas  of  memory. 
Here  is  Rebecca  nursing  the  wounded  knight.  She 
looks  from  her  turret  window,  and  watches  the  hghl 
below.  And  jeanie  Deans,  so  modest,  so  brave,  toil- 
ing on  her  long,  long  journey  to  London.  Poor 
Jeanie  ! dear  Jeanie  1 

Here,  too,  is  the  lake,  the  island,  the 
lost  hunter,  and  the  maiden  in  her  little 
boat.  Ah,  Fiujames ! Ah,  Ellen!  we 
can  never  forget  you.  And  here  are  Di 
Vernon,  and  Amy  Robsart,  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  and  Marmion. 


“ ‘ Charge.  Chcfter,  charge ! On,  Stanley,  on  1 * 
Were  the  lau  wordi  of  Manaioa.** 


**  Poor,  proud  Ryron,  and  a<  grave 
And  «alt  aa  Ufc  ; forlornly  brave, 

And  quivering  with  the  dan  he  dnvo.** 


We  do  not  care  to  go  far  up  the  rooms  to-day.  We 
will  not  look  at  the  men  of  the  olden  time.  Our  debt 
to  them  is  as  great  as  to  the  others,  but  wc  do  not  feel 
it  so  keenly.  We  look  across  the  room.  What  a leap  ! 
— from  Byron  to  Frederick  Maurice.  “ Frederick 
Maurice,  Theologian,**  is  painted  on  the  frame  of  this 
picture.  His  character,  his  life-history,  seem  written 
on  his  face,  so  eloquent  is  it,  so  sensitive,  so  wistful, 
with  such  a strength  of  purity  and  utter  sincerity.  A 
lady  who  knew  him  was  once  beard  to  say  that  if  she 


We  turn  away.  The  strain  which  has 
stirred  us  like  the  sound  of  a trumpet  dies 
away  in  our  ears,  and  the  visions  fade. 
Surely  we  are  not  wrong  in  thinking  the 
place  enchanted. 

Here  is  Keats,  a slim  youth,  leaning 
over  bis  book.  He  looks  a mere  boy, 
yet  this  is  he  who  sang  the  lives  of  the 


fallen  Titans,  and  clothed  with  new  life  the  forms  of 
god  and  goddess,  nymph  and  dryad.  How  piercing 
sweet,  how  rich  and  luscious,  the  treasure  of  song  he 
has  left  us ! It  is  like  that  song  of  the  nightingale 
which,  he  thinks,  may  have 

*'  found  a path 

Through  th«  ud  heart  of  Ruth  when,  uek  for  home. 

She  Mood  in  tear*  amid  the  alien  oom.** 

Farewell,  Adonis  ! 

**  Thou  haM  ouiaoarud  the  ehadow  of  our  uight.'* 

And  here  b Byron,  in  his  Greek  dress.  The  hand- 
some iace  looks  out  on  us,  once  so  familiar  to  the 
world  which  alternately  worshipped  and  reviled  him. 

Poor  Byron ! Mrs.  Browning  calls  him 
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HUMBLE  VISITORS. 


might  choose  but  one  person  to  be  with  her  when  she 
died,  it  should  be  Maurice. 

We  look  long  at  his  face,  and  it  remains  long  in  our 
memory.  Truly  he  was,  as  some  one  has  said  of  him, 
a living  witness  to  the  reality  of  an  eternal  world.  He 
realised  its  existence  so  clearly  himself,  he  lived  so 
much  in  the  thought  of  it,  that  there  was  about  him 
a sort  of  heavenly  atmosphere,  a sanctity  not  less  real 
than  difficult  to  describe.  He  was  Kingsley's  "*dear 
master.**  We  think  of  that,  too,  and  of  the  stimulating 
and  loving  intercourse  between  those  noble  souls. 

Who  is  this  with  such  bright  eyes  ? It  is  the  prince 
of  story-tellers,  the  great  modem  magician,  Charles 
Dickens  in  early  manhood,  the  days  of  the  **  Pickwick 
Papers,”  and  ” Nicholas  Nickleby,”  of  “ Oliver  Twist,” 
and  the  first  American  journey. 

Have  we  not  all  fallen  at  some  time  or  other  under 
his  sw.iy?  And  has  he  not  given  us  hosts  of  friends, 
whom  we  seem  to  know  as  well  as  those  we  meet  in 
the  street  every  day  ? 

•Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller;  poor  Oliver,  who 
would  ask  for  more  ; Mr.  Micawber,  always  waiting  for 
“ something  to  turn  up,”  and  little  David — with  what 
interest  w*e  follow  his  changing  fortunes,  and  learn  to 
know  the  quaint,  and  often  pathetic,  characters  which 
surrounded  him  ! Have  we  not  all  hated  Uriah  Heep, 
and  laughed  at  Mr.  Micawber,  and  loved  and  pitied 
“ Little  Em’ly  ”? 

How  glad  we  were,  too,  that  at  last  David  married 
Agnes,  whom  we  have  loved  all  along,  and  who  has 
always  loved  him,  we  know  ! 


The  visions  throng  thickly  about 
this  portrait.  We  can  scarcely  tear 
ourselves  aw'ay.  But  envious  Time, 
as  Milton  calls  him,  is  snatching  our 
hour  fr.  m us,  and  we  walk  round  to 
the  side  of  the  staircase  near  the  door, 
and  stop  before  a woman’s  face.  It 
does  not  plea.se  us  at  Hrst  It  is  too 
massive,  and  seen  here,  in  repose, 
lacks  something  of  femininity.  The 
pale  blue  eyes,  too,  look  rather  cold. 
But  it  is  certainly  a powerful  face,  and 
after  a glance  at  the  name,  and  at  the 
neat,  legible  handwriting  in  the  frame 
below,  we  feel  a thrill  of  interest  in 
gazing  again  upon  the  portrait  of 
George  Eliot.”  We  hear  that  her 
living  face  had  a charm  of  expression 
which  was  quite  fascinating,  and  that 
those  who  knew  her  best  loved  her 
most. 

We  have  all  a right  to  be  proud  of 
this  wonderful  woman,  with  her  keen 
insight,  which  pierced  to  the  very 
centre  and  hidden  springs  of  charac- 
ter: with  her  fund  of  learning,  and 
yet  her  fond  clinging  to  homely,  com- 
mon things  and  people.  We  think  it 
is  this  part  of  her  genius  we  like  best 
What  she  had  seen  of  the  ordinary 
life  of  ordinary  people  in  country 
places,  she  has  reproduced  for  us  so  vividly  that  we 
recognise  the  likeness,  and  yet  feel  ourselves  in  the 
grasp  of  a higher  intelligence,  which  goes  beneath  the 
surface  of  things,  and  shows  us  the  subtle  play  of 
cause  and  effiect,  the  formation  of  character,  and  the 
connection  between  character  and  destiny. 

Her  books,  taken  as  a whole,  seem  all  of  them,  the 
later  as  well  as  the  earlier,  to  point  the  same  lesson, 
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the  same  moral,  variously  applied,  “ Whaiscevtr  a 
man  soweth.  tkai  shall  he  also  reap.” 

The  incvitablcness  of  this  comes  home  to  us  with 
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tremendous  force  from  such  an  exponent.  “Romola*' 
is  perhaps  the  crowning  instance. 

A little  further  on  is  a very  different  face,  also  a 
w oman's.  The  curls, 
the  large  liquid  eyes, 
and  broad  brow  be- 
longed to  our  greatest 
woman-poet.  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Brown- 
ing was  learned  too, 
but  she  applied  her 
learning  in  a different 
way. 

There  is  a pen- 
siveness about  her 
face,  born  of  thought 
and  suffering,  for  in 
her  case  the  spirit 
and  the  flesh  were 
unequally  yoked  lo- 
gether,  and  the  crown 
of  iiays  cast  its  own  shadow  on  the  brow. 


ni.\RLKS  niCKENS  — AGCO  43. 
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Knowledge  through  Hufiering  entmth 

•ind  she  herself  says — 

“O  vwTOwful  giTAt  gift 

Conferred  on  poets  of  a twofold  life. 

When  one  life  ha»  been  found  enough  for  pain  1 
We,  staggering  ’rwath  our  burden  at  mere  men, 

Deing  called  <0  stand  up  straight  as  demi-sod«. 

Support  the  intolerable  strain  and  stresa 
Of  the  onivertal.  and  send  clearly  up, 

With  voices  broken  by  the  human  sob, 

Our  poems,  to  find  rh^Tnes  .among  the  stars.^* 

How  clearly  her  voice  rose  amid  the  general  human 
munnur,  how  genuine  and  how  splendid  w'as  her 


inspiration,  we  all  know.  Her  full-toned  music,  full  of 
thought  and  passion,  rings  through  our  ears  in  sounds 
of  deep  and  various  harmony. 

Who  that  really  loves  poetry  can  remember  “Aurora 
Leigh,"  “The  Cr>’  of  the  Children,*’ “The  Sleep” — 
the  inimitable  last  touch  of  art  ” of  her  sonnets— 
without  a thrill  of  retrospective  emotion  ? 

But  we  can  stay  no  longer ; our  hour  is  gone  ; we 
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cannot  even  spare  time  to  linger  by  the  bust  of 
Thackeray  ; the  door  already  swings  on  its  hinges,  it 
opens,  and  from  this  quiet  place  we  pass  once  more 
into  the  “ light,”  and  into  the  sights  and  sounds  of 


‘common  dav.” 
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WHEN  A GIRLS  SCHOOLDAVS  ARE  OVER. 


BY  A STUDENT  OF  SOMERVIU.K  HAI.I.,  OXFORD. 


T am  I to  do  after  school  ? ” 

This  is  a question  asked,  I be- 
*ve,  by  every  schoolgirl,  some 
lie  or  other,  as  she  gets  older ; 
id  to  answ’er  it,  is  by  no  means 
I easy  as  some  people  seem  to 
imagine. 

The  leaving  of  school  is.  I think,  one  of  the  great 
crises  of  a girl’s  life.  The  period  ended  has  probably 
had  all  clearly  mapped  out  with  guidance  and  direc- 
tion given.  The  future  is  now  full  of  vague  and 
shadowy  uncertainly,  and  the  beauty  and  complete- 
ness of  a woman’s  life  will  depend  mainly  on  the 
girl’s  own  exertions. 

Every  girl  has  three  distinct  lives  to  live,  and  on 
ihc  observance,  combination,  and  due  proportion  of 
these  lives  depends  the  good  that  she  may  leave 
behind  her  in  the  world.  They  are : — 

I.  Her  life  to  herself. 

II.  Her  life  to  her  family. 

ill.  Her  life  to  the  community. 


It  is  certain,  to  begin  with,  that  in  each  of  these 
three  there  must  be  some  settled  plan  of  .action. 

That  girl  who  lives  on  from  day  to  day  in  an  idle, 
desultory  manner,  with  no  aim  in  view  but  amuse- 
ment, makes  her  life,  instead  of  a great,  harmonious 
whole,  a miserable  failure — the  life  which  has  been 
given  to  her  as  very  precious,  and  as  something  to 
be  rendered  strict  account  of  in  a Day  to  come. 

The  first  kind  of  life  is  much  loo  solemn  a thing 
for  any  one  to  meddle  with.  It  is  ihal  inner  spiritual 
life  which  exists  in  every  person,  whether  remembered 
or  not.  About  this  1 would  only  ask  that  girls  would 
keep  in  mind  the  great  injunction,  “ Quench  not  the 
Spirit^ 

Secondly,  there  is  the  life  to  the  family.  The 
guidance  of  this  does  not  lie  altogether  in  the  power 
of  a girl ; she  has  probably  a recognised  position  in 
the  household  from  her  age  and  capabilities  ; but 
whatever  it  may  be,  chief  or  least,  one  principle  should 
guide  all  else — the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

It  is  the  third  life,  however,  about  which  I want 
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particularly  to  say  a few  words.  What  can  a girl  do 
to  help  the  community  in  some  way  ? 

Teaching,  at  present,  is  the  greatest  and  noblest 
profession  open  to  women.  If  that  is  entered  upon 
direct  from  school,  there  is  little  fear  of  life  being 
wasted  in  an  idle,  desultory  way.  To  many  a girl, 
teaching,  I know,  seems  dreadful  drudger)' ; but  then 
with  it  there  comes,  sooner  or  later,  the  satisfaction  of 
having  been  a labourer  in  the  grandest  work  of  all 
life — the  spreading  of  knowledge. 

Teaching,  however,  is  not  for  every  girt  With 
some,  circumstances  do  not  require  it,  and  social 
position  does  not  admit  of  it  To  such  I would  say, 
do  not  give  it  up  altogether ; if  you  cannot  make  a 
profession  of  it,  you  can,  at  least,  teach  the  poor  of 
your  neighbourhood  in  the  Sunday-school,  &c.  Let  not 
this  branch  of  the  work  be  despised,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  and  to  do  it  properly  requires  much 
preparation.  Then  there  is  parish  work  of  other 
kinds — such  as  district-visiting — all  of  which,  if  en- 
gaged in,  keeps  a girl’s  life  from  being  a failure. 

Some  girls — and  the  number  yearly  increases—have 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  one  of  our  women’s  col- 
lies at  Oxfoi^  or  Cambridge.  The  course  entered 


upon  there  is  a truly  charming  one  ; but  an  objection 
often  urged  against  it,  is  that  it  makes  girls  very 
selfish.  In  a very  few  cases  this  is,  1 am  afraid,  true  ; 
but  why  should  selfishness  be  a necessary  accompani- 
ment to  University  training  ? The  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  at  college  in  most  cases  benefits 
the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  the  girls  them- 
selves. 

Lastly,  supposing  none  of  these  works  are  possible 
to  a girl,  there  is  always,  in  these  days,  when  good 
classical  literature  is  so  cheap,  the  possibility  of  form- 
ing a regular  plan  of  study  at  home^downright 
earnest  reading  for  a certain  space  of  each  day. 
However  small  this  is,  if  it  is  done  with  a definite  aim 
in  view,  and  not  merely  for  selfish  enjoyment,  great 
good  will  come  into  a girl’s  life  from  it  There  is 
always  a natural  bent  in  every  one’s  mind— a natural 
genius  for  one  kind  of  work  more  than  for  others ; 
let  a girl,  then,  not  try  to  do  a little  of  everything,  but 
work  steadily  at  that  in  which  she  has  put  her  heart, 
so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  her  to  render  account 
of  her  talent,  there  may  be  said  to  her,  as  to  each 
of  those  in  the  parable,  **  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant ; enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lx>rd.” 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 


THE  COU>NRL  HAS  A PUIN. 


HOW  Colonel  Lyndon 
passed  the  weeks  that 
intervened  between 
his  departure  from  Scot- 
land and  a certain  morn- 
ing late  in  December 
when  we  meet  him  again, 
it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  one — difficult  even  for 
himself— to  have  told. 
Before  his  visit  to  Lady 
Flora  he  had,  as  we  shall  re- 
member, been  the  prey  of  a 
feeling  which  to  him  was  both 
novel  and  disagreeable.  He 
was  like  one  in  a new  world — 


a world  which  has  no  particular  claim  on  him,  and  no 
post  in  it  that  he  can  fill  better  than  any  one  else. 

With  his  visit  to  Scotland  much  of  this  painful  feel- 
ing passed  away.  He  found  that  domestic  life  has 
pleasures  of  its  own,  and  that  one  may  live  wisely  and 
well  without  the  ceaseless  activity  of  body  and  mind 
that  had  marked  his  former  life. 


Then  arose  the  dream,  whose  course  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  trace— the  dream  of  a new  happiness  and 
a new  service — which  made  him  for  a few  weeks  as 
happy  as  a boy.  That  dream,  as  we  know,  vanished 
swiftly. 

When  the  colonel  returned  to  his  chambers  in 
Piccadilly,  and  took  up,  or  tried  to  take  up.  his  life 
again,  he  found  himself  where  he  had  been  before — a 
stranger  in  a strange  country— a man  with  no  aim  in 
life,  with  nothing  to  arouse  his  hopes  or  employ  his 
energies  ; and  for  a time  a feeling  of  extreme  listless- 
ness came  over  him. 

This  was  due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  change  from 
the  bracing  air  of  the  moors  in  August  to  the  closeness 
of  the  London  streets.  It  startled  the  colonel  to  find 
himself  unable  to  awake  at  his  usual  hour  in  the 
morning,  tired  after  a short  walk,  and  shrinking  from 
any  extraordinaiy  exertion.  Sternly  he  took  himself 
to  task.  Was  he,  after  all  he  bad  seen  and  done,  no- 
thing better  than  a chicken-hearted  weakling  that  a 
disappointment  should  change  him  so?  Could  he  not 
live  alone  ? One  path  to  use  and  ser>’ice  being  closed 
to  him,  were  there  not  others  ? Some  one  surely — some 
one  in  the  world  somewhere — had  need  of  him.  In 
giving  way  to  this  unworthy  depression,  he  was  dis- 
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honouring  his  God,  and  depriving  his  fellows  of  the 
good  he  might  do  them. 

He  ran  down  to  High  Cliffe  and  stayed  there  for 
a time.  The  good  old  rector,  who  had  known  him 
trom  bis  boyhood,  had  fallen  into  ill -health  and  was 
troubled  by  not  being  able  to  do  what  he  had  done  in 
the  parish.  The  colonel  put  himself  at  his  disposition, 
and  tried  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  ways  of  the  clerg)’.  There  were  things  done 
—done,  he  believed  with  the  best  intentions — with 
which  he  could  not  agree.  After  several  weeks  spent 
in  an  honest  effort  to  understand  the  working  of 
the  parish,  he  told  the  rector  that  it  would  be  better 
for  them  both  that  they  should  call  in  professional 
aid. 

**  I will  gladly  pay  for  a cuiate,”  he  said  ; “ he  will 
help  you  better  than  I can.  I suppose,”  he  added, 
with  a smile,  for  the  rector  looked  distressed,  **  I am 
still  too  much  of  a soldier  for  this  kind  of  work.** 

**  There  is  not  discipline  enough  amongst  us  for 
you,*  said  the  rector. 

* Perhaps  it  is  that.  Anyway,  this  is  not  my  voca- 
tion. I must  try  London  again.” 

In  London,  Colonel  Lyndon  spent  the  months  of 
November  and  December. 

He  had  recovered  from  his  first  depression,  and  he 
found  various  ways  of  employing  his  superfluous 
leisure,  money,  and  energy.  But,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, the  days  went  by  somewhat  wearily.  He  was 
not  miserable,  but  he  was  not  happy.  To  a man  ac- 
customed to  lay  out  his  days  with  military  precision, 
to  know  exactly  what  his  duties  are,  and  to  take  up 
each  one  as  it  comes  with  enthusiasm,  it  is  perplexing 
to  have  to  look  out  for  suitable  tasks,  and  the  colonel 
felt  it  so. 

There  were  some  bright  points  in  that  winter  in 
London.  One  was  a most  unexpected  meeting  with 
Veronica  Browne.  She  was  staying  with  her  uncle, 
Alexander  Smith,  and  one  evening  when  the  colonel 
was  dining  at  his  house,  he  found  her  in  the  drawing- 
room. This  was  the  first  of  several  meetings.  Both  of 
them  enjoyed  talking  over  their  Scotch  experiences. 
Veronica,  who  was  in  full  correspondence  with  Janet 
Mackenzie,  could  give  the  colonel  the  latest  news 
about  his  friends.  She  knew  that  it  was  on  their 
account,  not  her  own,  that  he  liked  to  meet  her  ; but 
this  did  not  vex  her,  as  it  might  have  done  formerly. 
He,  on  his  side,  felt  very  feiendly  towards  her.  She 
puzzled  him  a little,  and  he  could  not  help  watching 
her  sometimes,  and  wondering  if  the  change  he  saw, 
or  fancied  he  saw,  in  her  manner  and  bearing  was  due 
to  his  imagination  or  had  any  basis  in  reality.  So 
much  softer  and  gentler  she  seemed,  with  a new 
thoughtfulness  in  her  expression— not  flashing  out  the 
first  clever  speech  that  came  into  her  brain,  but  sit- 
ting, often  silent,  waiting  for  others  to  speak. 

One  day  the  colonel  asked  Veronica's  uncle  if  he 
thought  she  was  quite  well,  and  the  answer  he  received 
confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  some  change  had 
really  come  over  her. 

**  She  has  never  been  the  same  since  her  visit  to 
Scotland,”  Mr.  Smith  said;  **my  wife  says  it  is  her 
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illness  there — the  sprained  ankle,  you  know — but  1 
think  there  is  something  more  in  it.” 

So  the  colonel  thought,  and  a very  curious  theory 
began  to  shape  itself  in  his  mind.  If  her  trouble  was 
mental,  that  meant  that  she  was  in  love.  The  colonel 
could  imagine  no  other  trouble  to  a girl  in  Veronica’s 
position.  It  might  be  intellectual,  of  course  ; he  had 
heard  of  people  fretting  themselves  into  their  graves 
over  Positivism  and  the  Darwinian  theory,  but  he  did 
not  think  she  was  a woman  of  that  type. 

But  if  Veronica’s  trouble  dated  from  her  visit  to 
Scotland,  and  if  it  was  a love-trouble,  whom  could  it 
be  about  but  Percy  Winstanley  ? She  had  refused 
him,  indeed ; but  that  the  colonel  believed  meant  no- 
thing. More  frequently  than  not,  if  report  spoke 
truly,  girls  said  “ No  ” when  they  wished  to  say  “Yes.” 
But  if  this  were  so,  and  if  Percy  and  his  motlier  were 
still  of  the  same  mind — the  colonel  was  certain  of 
the  faithfulness  of  Lady  Flora,  but  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  doubt  her  son — might  not  matters  be  set 
right  ? He  became  quite  animated  as  he  thought  it  all 
out. 

He  had,  indeed,  had  another  idea.  Percy  Winstan- 
ley*s  rapturous  exclamation  on  the  night  when  Letty 
read  him  her  little  lecture — “ Have  you  found  out 
that  she  is  lovely,  exquisitely  lovely?” — rang  often 
in  his  ears,  and  he  had  interpreted  it  after  his  own 
fashion  ; but  what  more  hkely  than  that  he  had  been 
wong  ? 

That  evening  the  colonel  wrote  a letter  to  Percy, 
which,  he  flattered  himself,  was  highly  diplomatic. 

“ 1 am  established  in  London  for  the  winter,”  he 
w'fote.  “There  arc  not  many  attractions  now,  but,  as 
you  remarked  when  you  were  here  in  the  summer, 
‘ London  />  London  : * that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  places  in  the  world.  Winter  is  dull  in  the 
North,  and  1 sec,  from  the  papers,  that  your  weather 
is  none  of  the  best.  What  do  you  say  to  a trip  south  ^ 
1 could  put  you  up,  and  it  would  enliven  me  to  have 
you  here  for  a little.  By-the-by,  there  wan  attraction. 
With  the  natural  perversity  of  her  sex,  Miss  Browne 
clings  to  this  gloomy  old  town.  She  is  now  staying 
with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Smith,  whom  I meet  constantly. 
Neither  of  us  think  her  looking  as  well  as  she  did  in 
Scotland.  If  you  could  manage  to  bottle  up  some  of 
the  mountain  air  and  bring  it  over  writh  you,  it  might 
do  her  good.  She  still  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
Castle  Ettrick.  I do  ditto.  I ought  to  be  flattered  by 
the  way  in  which  she  seeks  me  out  when  we  meet  in 
society.  But  1 am  aware  that  I shine  with  a borrowed 
lustre,  and  do  not  crow  over  my  less  favoured  rivals.” 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  colonel’s  letter. 

He  sent  it  off  on  an  evening  in  December  ; the 
next  morning  something  happened  which  made  him 
sorry  he  haid  acted  so  soon.  He  was  sitting  at  a late 
breakfast  by  gaslight,  for  there  was  a thick  fog  outside, 
when  his  letters  were  brought  in.  One  was  in  Lady 
Flora’s  handwriting.  “ How  strange  ! ” he  said,  “ when 
I have  just  been  thinking  of  them ! " 

He  read  it  first,  and  the  rest  of  his  letters,  I fear, 
ran  a poor  chance  of  being  read  that  morning.  When 
we  have  seen  the  contents  of  Lady  Flora’s  letter,  we 
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bhall  judge  of  the  e^ect  it  would  have  upon  Colonel 
Lyndon's  mind. 

**  Mv  Dear  Friend, — I am  in  great  trouble  and 
perplexity,  and  I come  to  you  to  help  me.  You  con* 
fessed  to  me,  some  months  ago,  that  you  took  a very 
strong  interest  in  my  poor  little  governess,  Lctty 
Morrison.  Pardon  me  for  referring  to  this.  For 
reasons  of  your  own — wise  reasons,  I can  well  believe 


— and  with— Letty ! Imagine  what  this  means  for 
me  ! Do  not  think  1 would  say  a word  against  her. 
She  is  the  most  charming  little  creature  in  the  world. 
Though  innocently  imprudent  now  and  then,  she  has 
acted  from  the  best  of  motives,  and  her  behaviour  at 
the  last  was  admirable.  Whether  she  is  in  love  with 
him  or  not,  I have  no  means  of  knowing.  I hope  not ; 
but  Percy,  as  you  know,  is  peculiarly  fascinating,  and 


*‘TI1IS  WAS  THE  FIRST  Ot  .SEVERAL  MEETINGS"  (/.  991). 


—you  made  up  your  mind  not  to  speak  to  her.  I feel 
sure,  however,  knowing  you  as  I do,  that  you  continue 
to  feel  a warm  and  a deep  regard  for  her. 

**  What  will  you  say  when  I tell  you  that  she  has 
left  me  ? At  the  moment  that  I write  she  is  in  London, 
with  my  cousin  by  marriage,  Mrs.  Morton.  She  left 
me  of  her  own  free  will,  and  with  my  approval  and 
consent.  I must— 1 must — tell  you  the  whole  story, 
though  it  goes  to  my  heart  even  to  seem  to  speak 
against  my  son.  You  know  what  he  is — how  full  of 
emotion,  how  impulsive  when  he  takes  an  idea  into 
kis  head,  and  how  incapable  of  counting  consequences. 
1 can  speak  to  you,  therefore,  much  more  easily  than  I 
could  to  any  other. 

^ He  is  in  love  again — or  he  fancies  himself  in  love 


he  has  been  more  delightful  than  usual  of  bte.  Letty 
found  out  his  feelings,  and  would  not  even  let  him 
speak.  She  came  to  me,  poor  child  ! and  begged 
with  tears  to  be  sent  away  at  once.  It  has  almost 
broken  my  heart  to  part  with  her.  and  as  for  Milly,  1 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  her.  liul  1 acted  for 
the  best,  and  I ho|>e  to  have  her  back  some  day. 

“Will  you  do  me  the  great  kindness  of  seeing  her, 
and  trying  to  find  out  what  can  br  done  for  her?  1 
believe  she  has  more  confidence  in  you  than  in  any 
one  else.  When  I said  she  might  perhaps  meet  you 
in  London,  she  said  she  hoped  she  would,  and  her 
fare  brightened  in  the  most  extraordinaiy*  way. 

“ If  you  can  suggest  anything,  will  you  let  me  know? 
Anything  that  money  and  friendship  can  do  shall  be 
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done.  I am  too  much  distracted  to  write  more  to- 
day. Do  not,  1 beg  of  you,  judge  me  harsidy.  If 
Letty  had  eren  a small  independent  fortune,  I might 
be  willing  that  Percy  should  think  of  her.  As  it  is — 
you  must  see  it  is  impossible. 

“ Yours  ever, 

**  Flora  Winstanley." 

Three  times  over  the  colonel  read  this  letter.  Then 
he  drew  his  writing-desk  in  front  of  him,  and  wrote  a 
brief  answer.  His  pulses  were  throbbing  curiously, 
and  all  his  heart  seemed  on  tire  j but  he  had  tried  to 
write  calmly. 

“Thank  you,  my  kind,  good  friend” — these  were 
his  words — “ you  were  right  to  trust  me.  I have  a 
plan,  and,  if  you  really  love  her  as  you  say,  ever>'thing 
may  come  right.  1 wrote  to  ask  Percy  to  come  here, 
but  keep  him  at  Ettrick  if  you  can.  2 will  sec  Miss 
Morrison,  make  some  business  arrangements,  and 
then,  most  probably,  run  up  to  Scotland  for  two  or 
three  days.  Please  understand,  in  the  meantime, 
that  I take  as  much  interest  in  the  young  people 
as  if  they  belonged  to  myself.  They  do,  in  a certain 
sense.  I will  write  ^ain  to-morrow. 

*•  Yours  gratefully, 

“ Andrew  Lyndon.’* 

Another  letter  he  dashed  off  before  he  got  up  from 
the  table.  It  was  addressed  to  the  solicitor  and  land- 
agent  who  managed  the  High  Cliffe  estates.  This 
letter  was  still  briefer. 

“I  wish  to  sell  High  Cliffe.  Please  make  all  need- 
ful arrangements.  Advertise  it  at  once,  and  largely. 
This  is  hnal.  1 am  thinking  of  leaving  England  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Possibly  I shall  never  return.” 

It  was  very  strange.  The  hope,  which  had  begun  to 
re-blossom  in  his  heart,  had  proved  as  illusory  as  his 
former  hopes  had  been.  It  had  gone  absolutely ; 
gone  never  to  return ; not  only  so,  but  he  was  medi- 
tating the  very  greatest  of  possible  changes,  the  giving 
up  of  his  childhood’s  home,  of  bis  country,  of  the  new 
life  that  he  had  once  thought  might  be  dear  to  him. 
And  yet  the  colonel  was  happy.  Since  the  day  when 
he  was  called  upon  by  his  mother  to  give  up  his  mili- 
tary career  and  return  home,  he  had  never  been  so 
completely,  so  serenely  joyous  as  he  was  on  that  dingy 
morning  in  December,  when,  with  the  joyous  feelings 
of  a lover  who  is  certain  of  a kind  reception,  he  pre- 
pared  for  a visit  to  Lady  Flora  Winstanley’s  cousin. 

WTien  he  found  himself  outside,  under  the  glimmer 
of  the  lamps  that  feebly  illuminated  Piccadilly,  he 
looked  round  for  a florist’s  shop.  There  was  one  not 
far  from  his  chambers.  He  went  in,  and  bought  a 
button-hole  bouquet  for  himself,  and  a basket  of 
flowers,  about  whose  arrangement  he  was  very  fas- 
tidious, for  some  one  else. 

A pale-faced  girl  served  him.  She  was  not  a par- 
ticularly good  girl,  and  she  had  troubles  of  her  own — 
dark  troubles  some  of  them— into  which  it  would  not 
be  well  to  enter  here,  but  she  knew  what  was  good 
when  she  met  it,  and  the  colonel’s  pleasant  face,  and 
gentle,  courteous  manner,  touched  her  to  the  heart. 

“ 1 wish  you  joy,  sir,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice,  when, 
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with  a kind  smile  and  bow,  he  turned  away  from  the 
counter. 

“Thank  you,”  he  answered  courteously  ; ahd  then 
-•for  there  was  something  in  the  girl's  face  and 
manner  that  moved  him — he  stopped  to  shake  her  by 
the  hand,  and  express  his  appreciation  of  the  trouble 
she  had  taken  over  bis  basket  of  flowers. 

“He  is  going  to  be  married  ; he  is  certainly  going 
to  be  married,”  said  the  girl  to  herself,  as,  with  a deep 
sigh,  she  looked  after  him.  “ I wonder  if  she  loves 
him  as  he  loves  her  I ” 

A tear—the  first  she  had  shed  for  many  a long  day 
— fell  over  the  flowers  she  was  arranging. 

“ Most  likely  not,”  she  thought ; “ it’s  the  way  of  the 
world.  But  there  are  some  women  who  would  die  for 
a man  like  that.” 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

!>rAKTINC  FOR  THE  NORTH. 

One  look  at  Lcity's  face  was  enough  for  the  colonel. 
She  tried  to  hide  her  hurt ; she  was  determined  that 
no  one  should  suffer  on  her  account  if  she  could  help 
it,  but  she  was  wounded  to  the  heart 

With  him,  after  the  very  first,  she  bore  herself 
bravely.  She  was  grateful  to  him  for  coming  to  sec 
her,  and  she  received  his  offering  of  flowers  with 
pleasure,  and  she  talked  without  flinching  about  (he 
future. 

“Mrs.  Morton  is  so  kind,”  she  said,  "and  I have 
promised  to  stay  with  her  for  a little  time ; she  thinks 
I want  rest  after  my  journey,  but  I must  find  something 
soon.  Lady  Flora  said  I might  consult  you.  How  do 
you  think  I should  set  about  it?  I should  like  to  go 
very,  very  far  away.  Perhaps  some  of  your  friends  in 
India,  or  some  one  going  out,  might  want  a governess. 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  speak  to  them  for  me?  ” 
They  were  alone,  for  Mrs.  Morton,  who  w*as  in 
Lady  Flora’s  confidence,  after  introducing  herself  to 
Colonel  Lyndon,  and  chatting  with  him  for  a few 
minutes,  had  left  the  drawing-room. 

Both  Letty  and  the  colonel  were  glad  of  this. 

He  paus^  for  a moment  to  think  after  her  little 
speech,  and  then  he  said  seriously — 

"You  have  asked  my  advice,  Letty.  Will  you  put 
yourself  entirely  in  my  hands  ? ” 

She  looked  up  at  him,  startled  for  the  moment,  read 
in  his  eyes  that  he  knew  what  had  happened,  and  why 
she  had  left  Ettrick,  dropped  her  own,  and  said  in  a 
broken  voice — 

“ You  arc  very  kind,  but ” 

“My  dear  child!”  he  inicrrupied  gravely,  “there 
must  be  no  ‘buts.*  Your  life  has  reached  a critical 
moment.  I believe  I can  help  you ; will  you  trust  me?" 

“ Trust  you 1 ” she  cried,  and  then  stopped,  her 

voice  choked  by  some  strange  unaccountable  force  of 
feeling. 

“ That’s  enough,”  siiid  the  colonel,  whose  face  was 
radiant ; “ understand  then,  I look  upon  you  as  my 
daughter — my  own  child.  Do  you  agree,  Letty?" 
He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  in  his  for  a single 
moment.  "You  arc  smiling,”  he  went  on,  “that’s 
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right  People  frown  when  they  mean  to  say  no.  1 
give  you  due  warning,  my  dear  daughter,  1 am  a 
despotic  father.  1 intend  to  be  obeyed.  From  this 
date — where  is  my  pocket-book,  I must  put  it  down — 
December  24th.  Dear  me  ! Christmas  Eve,  and  I never 
remembered  it.” 

“ Oh  ! how  Milly  will  miss  me  to-day  J ” said  Letty, 
her  eyes  Ailing  with  tears. 

**  I am  going  up  to  Scotland  in  a day  or  twa  Shall 
1 try  to  persuade  Lady  Flora  to  send  her  back  with 
me  ? I must  not  allow  my  new  daughter  to  be  dul4” 
said  the  colonel 

At  this  mad  proposal  Letty  laughed  outright. 

“ But  are  you  really  going?”  she  exclaimed- 

‘*Yes,  really.  What  message  shall  1 take  from 
you  ? ’* 

Say  I am  happy  and  comfortable.  Say  1 am  not 
at  all  afraid  about  tho  future.  You  and  Mrs.  Morton 
will  find  me  something ” 

“ I ! ” cried  the  colonel ; but  who  said  that  1 would 
find  you  something  ? 1 am  too  much  exalted  in  my 

mind  about  having  a daughter  to  allow  her  to  go  away 
amongst  strangers  yet.  Later — if  she  is  disobedient,” 
smiling,  “ or  if  I get  tired  of  her,” 

“But.”  began  Letty,  who  felt  a Utile  perplexed,  “I 
must.  You  know— I cannot.  Oh,  Colonel  Lyndon  ! 
you  must  understand.” 

“ 1 understand  this  far,  Letty ; you  have  put  your- 
self in  my  hands,  and  I must  be  allowed  to  act  for 
you.”  He  rose  to  his  feel,  and  stood  looking  down 
upon  her  with  shining  eyes.  “ 1 wish  you  to  remain 
here  for  the  present,”  he  went  on  ; “ there  must  be  no 
running  away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  or  any  such 
folly.  Mrs.  Morton  is  delighted  to  have  you.  If  not, 
1 have  an  intimate  friend— a relative — who  is  longing 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  Am  1 too  despotic?”  he 
asked  with  a smile. 

“ 1 am  afraid  1 like  despotism,  when  it  is  such  des- 
potism as  yours,”  answered  poor  little  Letty,  smiling 
through  her  tears. 

“Then  I am  sure  we  shall  get  on  together,”  he  said 
gaily.  “ Ciood-byc  now.  I will  see  you  again  when  I 
come  back  from  Scotland.” 

Letty  was  left  alone  to  think  over  this  strange  inter- 
view. She  was  puzzled,  but  she  was  comforted.  She 
had  much  less  experience  of  life  than  the  girl  at  the 
florist’s  shop,  and  she  did  not  think  that,  for  the  love 
of  such  a man,  a woman,  with  the  true  heart  of  a 
woman,  would  gladly  die ; but  she  was  moved  to  an 
inexpressible  tenderness  of  gratitude  and  affection, 
when  she  thought  of  his  kindness  to  her.  Only  the 
day  before  she  had  been  feeling  like  a desert^  crea- 
ture, had  been  longing  for  the  torment  of  life  to  be  over. 
I'his  new  affection  restored  her  to  herself.  It  was 
possible  to  live,  now  that  some  one  whose  affection 
she  could  think  of,  and  after  her  own  fashion  return, 
cared  for  her.  She  would  live,  and  perhaps,  if  God 
willed,  she  wmild  some  day  be  happy  again. 

Colonel  Lyndon,  in  the  meantime,  was  completing 
his  arrangements. 

The  day  after  he  saw  I^tty,  High  Cliffe  was  ad- 
vertised as  for  sale  in  the  papers.  Letters  followed 


from  his  friends,  brimful  of  lamentation  and  inquiry. 
But  the  colonel  held  firmly  to  his  resolution.  High 
Cliffe  was  for  sale. 

Two  days  after  bis  advertisement  had  appeared,  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  agents  that  had  for  many  years 
managed  the  property  called  upon  him  at  his  cham- 
bers. The  poor  man,  who  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  the  estate  passing  for  ever  away  from  the  Lyndons, 
looked  pallid  with  agitation  as  he  opened  out  his 
business. 

“ I am  bound  to  tell  you,  Colonel  Lyndon,”  be  said, 
“ that  an  offer  has  been  made  for  your  estate.” 

“ Already  ! ” said  the  colonel. 

“Already;  and,  between  ourselves,  a magnificent 
offer.  1 ought  to  know  better  than  any  one  else  what 
the  property  is  worth.  There  ntay  be  minerals,  of 
course.  Barring  that— a mere  chance,  and  a poor  one 
I should  say — I am  bound  to  tell  you  that  the  price 
offered  is  as  much  again,  in  my  humble  opinion,  as  the 
property  is  worth." 

“And  the  proposed  purchaser  is  solid?” 

“ A firm  of  bankers,  sir,  one  of  the  most  substantial 
banks  in  London.  Not  the  real  purchasers,  no  doubt; 
but  ready  to  give  every  guarantee.” 

“You  have  closed  with  the  offer,  I suppose  ?” 

■ “ No,  Colonel  Lyndon,  1 have  not ; 1 wanted  to  see 
you  once  more.  You  wrote  to  me  with  great  deter- 
mination ; still — well,  the  fact  is,  there  has  been  a 
Lyndon  of  High  Cliffe  for  so  many  generations,  it 
seems  a pity.  It  would  be  easy  enough,  you  know,  to 
raise  money,  if  you  are  in  want  of  it.” 

“ I suppose  so ; but  that  would  not  suit  me.  Mr. 
Allen,  1 am  very  sorry  to  distress  you,”  said  the  colo- 
nel ; “ but  as,  in  a very  few  years*  time,  the  Lyndons 
of  High  Cliffe  would  in  any  case  have  run  themselves 
out,  what  can  it  matter?  1 am  only  antedating  my 
own  decease  by  a few  years.  I must  ask  you  to  dose 
at  once  with  these  generous  purchasers.  They  know 
the  place,  of  course  ?” 

“ They  say  they  have  had  their  eye  on  it  for  some 
years.  Very  odd  ! very  odd  indeed  ! ” said  the  little 
man. 

He  took  up  his  hat  mechanically,  and  made  for  the 
door. 

“ Let  me  know  as  soon  as  it  is  all  settled,”  cried  the 
colonel  aftt ; him. 

It  was  ail  settled  in  a miraculously  short  time.  The 
estate  was  unencumbered,  and,  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  one  family  for  several  generations,  no 
elaborate  search  for  title  was  necessary.  The  pur- 
chasers also,  as  the  agent  had  stated,  were  solid  men, 
accustomed  to  the  handling  of  large  sums  of  money. 
In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  interview 
between  Colonel  Lyndon  and  his  man  of  business, 
the  purchase-money  for  High  Cliffe — some  twenty 
thousand  pounds— was  paid  in  to  the  colonel’s  banking 
account. 

Upon  receiving  news  of  the  completion  of  the 
purchase,  the  colonel,  who  was  “as  happy  as  a lo^Tr,” 
wrote  to  Letty  and  to  her  hostess,  Mrs,  .Morton,  beg- 
ging that  no  change  might  be  made  until  his  return 
to  London,  and  despatched  a telegram  to  Scotland, 
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Stating  that  he  would  stait  for  Castle  Ettrick  that 
evening. 

Six  days  only  had  gone  by  since  he  received  that 
memorable  letter  from  Lady  Flora.  It  was  then  the 
twenty-fourth  of  December,  tt  was  now  the  thirtieth. 
The  colonel,  who  had  been  too  busily  occupied,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  to  take  much  note  of  the  flight 
of  time,  was  surprised  when  he  found  that  he  was  so 
near  the  end  of  the  year.  “ So  much  the  better,"  he 
said  to  himself  joyfully.  “The  new  year,  if  God 
prospers  my  mission,  will  open  well" 

it.  was  one  of  those  bleak  sunless  days  which,  dreary 
everywhere,  arc  gloomy  beyond  expression  in  London. 

The  colonel,  who  characteristically — he  was  always 
a little  beforehand  with  time— had  made  all  his  ar- 
rangements long  before  the  hour  for  starting,  sat  at  his 
window,  looking  up  and  down  the  street.  It  was  early 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  gloom  deepened  to  a mirky 
darkness,  dazzling  to  the  eyes.  The  never-ceasing 
traffic  slackened  its  pace,  the  passers-by  looked  like 
pale  phantoms  flitting  uneasily  from  one  island  of  light 
to  another.  Presently  the  snow  began  to  fall,  large 
flakes,  that  dropped  noiselessly  through  the  still  air, 
and  rested  where  they  fell. 

Thinking  that  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to  start 
fl)r  the  station  at  once,  as  later  the  streets  might  be 
impassable,  the  colonel  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  a 
hansom  to  be  called.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  his 
own  outer  bell  rang. 

“ See  who  that  is,**  he  said  to  his  servant.  “ If  it  is 
a visitor,  say  1 am  just  leaving  home.” 

In  a few  moments  the  man  returned  with  a letter. 
“ Left  by  a lady,  sir,”  he  said ; “ drove  up  in  a car- 
riage and  pair.  Said  1 was  to  give  it  into  your  own 
hands.  Hansom  at  the  door,  sir.  Heavy  travelling.” 

“Very  heax'y  indeed  ; 1 only  hope  the  line  will  be 
open,”  said  the  colonel. 

It  took  him  about  an  hour  to  reach  Euston.  The 
air  grew  blacker  and  blacker,  and  the  snow  continued 
to  fall  with  terrible  persistence.  Even  London  was 
silent  now.  There  was  an  unspeakable  solemnity 
about  the  great  shrouded  city. 

Anived  at  Euston,  the  colonel  gave  his  driver  a 
sovereign  and  advised  him  to  put  up  for  the  night. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  evening.  He  turned  into 
ODc  of  the  waiting-rooms,  where  a bright  Are  was 
burning,  found  that  be  was  about  two  hours  too  soon 
for  the  limited  mail,  and  only  then  remembered  the 
letter  that  had  been  put  into  his  hands  before  he 
left  his  chambers. 

That  letter  gave  the  colonel  food  for  thought 
throughout  the  night.  And  yet  it  was  very  brief 

"Mv  Dkar  Colonxl  Lyndon,'— I beg  you  not  10  be  frightened  by 
the  cockNuire.  It  u fw  Letty  Morrieon.  I have  teen  ber  and  Mrs. 
ILaruxi,  and  1 have  heard  from  Janet  Mackeoric.  so  that  1 ko^w  huw 
things  are  going.  1 also  know  that  yoo  have  undertaken  to  act  foe  Leity. 
Do  not  deepuc  me  for  uyiog  that  money  U a help  in  these  matters. 

**  If  pottible,  keep  my  name  frt>m  appearing.  Kepresent  the  enclosed 
as  a gift  from  a friend  of  her  hunily,  or  a legacy.  With  mauagemeot, 
I believe  ercrything  will  come  righu** 

The  writer  of  the  letter  was  Veronica  Browne.  The 
enclosure  was  a draft  on  her  bankers  for  flve  thousand 
pounds. 


For  a few  seconds  the  colonel  could  scarcely  believe 
the  evidence  of  bis  senses.  So  magnificent  a gift,  and 
offered  in  this  frank,  simple  way,  as  if  it  were  a matter 
of  no  moment  whatever  ! When  he  recovered  from 
his  first  astonishment,  he  smiled.  “ My  little  Letty  is 
a woman  of  property  after  all,”  be  said  to  himself.  “ 1 
think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  now.’* 

The  smile  was  followed  by  a sigh.  His  sympathies 
had  been  with  the  one  young  girl ; he  had  forgotten 
the  other.  She  was  in  love.  To  his  simple,  logical 
mind,  there  could  be  no  further  doubt  She  was  in 
love,  and  she  was  suffering  as  he  had  done. 

In  the  dowering  of  the  girl  whom  she  must  neces- 
sarily look  upon  as  her  rival,  and  in  her  wish  that  no 
one  but  himself  should  know  of  her  generous  deed,  she 
was  acting  after  the  colonel's  own  heart. 

For  the  6rst  time  since  ho  met  Veronica  Browne,  be 
thought  of  her  with  enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

AN  UNKXfECrCD  MEETING. 

All  that  night  the  snow  continued  to  fall,  and  the 
darkness  through  the  country  was  appalling.  The  train 
travelled  slowly,  the  line  being  more  and  more 
heavily  blocked  with  snow  as  it  went  northwards;  and 
the  colonel,  who  was  extraordinarily  anxious  to  reach 
bis  journey’s  end,  began  to  fear  that  he  would 
be  detained  for  an  indefinite  time  on  the  road.  At 
last— they  were  close  to  a station,  for  he  could  sec 
its  lights  in  the  near  distance — the  train  pulled  up 
altogether. 

There  were  few  passengers  on  this  terrible  night ; in 
the  colonel’s  carriage  only  one  other  man  besides  him- 
self. This  person,  who  had  been  fretting  and  fuming, 
and  bewailing  his  hard  fate  the  whole  way,  thrust  his 
head  out  of  the  window  and  screamed  out  to  the  guard 
to  know  where  they  were  and  what  had  happened. 
“Arc  we  to  be  frozen  and  starved  to  death  out  here?” 
he  cried. 

“All  right,  sir!  line  blocked,**  answered  the  guard, 
who  was  hurrying  from  carriage  to  carriage  to  reassure 
the  passengers. 

“ Right  I I call  it  all  wrong,"  growled  the  injured 
traveller ; “ they  work  the  line  with  too  small  a staff. 
Never  any  one  at  hand  in  an  emergency.  There 
ought  to  be  an  army  of  men  on  ahead  clearing  the 
line.  If  I catch  my  death  of  cold  ” — he  looked  fiercely 
at  Colonel  Lyndon — “ I shall  demand  compensation  of 
the  company.  Guard  ! where  arc  we  ?" 

“ Berwick  on  ahead,  sir.  We’ll  get  on  there  in  a few 
minutes.” 

“ Have  to  remain  there  all  night,  I suppose?" 

“ Well,  sir,  it’s  the  morning  now.  There'll  be  .an 
hour’s  delay,  most  likely.  Word  come  that  the  down 
train  s in  the  station,  full  of  passengers  too  1 ** 

“They'll  have  eaten  and  drunk  evciything  in  the 
place.  1 know  these  Scotchmen — a tribe  of  locusts  ! ** 
said  the  irate  passenger  as  the  guard  hurried  on.  “You 
mark  my  words  I we*ll  not  get  bite  or  supto-nighL*’ 

“ It  will  be  good,  in  any  case,  to  get  a sight  of  a 
fire,"  said  the  colonel  cheerfully.  “ Ah ! wc  arc 
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moving.  How  wonderfully  they  work  1 Tlicrc  arc 
piles  of  snow  in  front  of  us.** 

“Why  wasn’t  it  done  before  wc  came  up.’  that’s 
what  1 want  to  know.  But  it’s  of  a piece  with  every- 
thing else  in  this  wretched  country  nowadays,  from 
politics  downwards.  I am  sick  of  it  all  Upon  my 
word,  I sometimes  wish  1 had  been  born  a Turk; 
then  1 wouldn’t  have  bothered  myself— taken  things 
as  they  came.'* 

“ An  excellent  idea,”  said  the  colonel,  laughing  ; 
“but  here,  tliank  goodness  ! are  the  station  lights.” 

“ What’s  the  use  of  lights  when  there’s  no  food  ? ” 
“Well ! I shall  try  for  some,  at  any  rale,**  said  the 
colonel. 

He  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and  made  a dash  for 
the  refreshment  room,  which  was  full  of  passengers 
from  the  down  train. 

“ HuDoa,  colonel ! You  here  ! Now  where  did  you 
spring  from  ?** 

The  speaker,  who  had  just  left  the  refreshment 
room,  and  was  making  his  way  across  the  platform, 
was  behind  the  colonel.  He  turned  round  in  baste. 

“ Why,  Percy,**  he  said,  “ is  it  you  ?** 

“ I think  so,  colonel.” 

“ In  my  train.  Strange  that  I didn’t  see  you  at 
Euslon  ! And  how  did  you  come  to  be  in  London?” 
“ 1 am  on  my  way  to  London." 

“Then  you  were  not  at  home  when  my  telegram 
arrived?” 

“ I left  home  three  or  four  days  ago.  I had  regi- 
mental duties  which  I was  bound  to  attend  to.  I have 
only  from  to-day  until  Monday  now — a day  to  go,  a 
day  in  London,  and  a day  to  come  back.” 

**  You  were  coming  to  me  ?" 

**  I hoped  to  sec  you." 

“ But  that  was  not  the  object  of  your  journey  ? " 

“ No,  colonel,  it  was  not.  I will  tell  you  the  truth, 
for  I believe  you  are  my  friend  : besides,  niy  mother 
has  written  you  her  version  of  the  affair.  1 have  just 
found  out  where  Miss  Morrison  is,  and  I am  on  my 
way  to  see  her— to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.” 

A glow  of  the  sincerest  satisfaction  he  had  cvct  known 
in  bis  life  diffused  itself  through  the  colonel's  heart 
as  he  listened  to  these  words,  which  were  spoken  with  a 
quiet,  manly  determination  that  immediately  won  his 
respect.  For  this  had  been  his  only  fear— that  Percy’s 
love  was  a boyish  whim  ; that  it  would  p.iss  ; that  he 
had  been  fatally  staggered  by  the  first  breath  of 
opposition. 

Veiling  his  true  sentiments,  he  spoke  seriously. 

“Arc  you  quite  prudent,  Percy?  Have  you  con- 
sidered her  position  and  your  own?” 

Look  here,  colonel !”  said  the  young  man,  “if  you 
mean  to  take  up  this  line,  we’d  better  say  good  night 
here.  You’re  a good  fellow,  and  I don’t  want  to 
quarrel  with  you.  But  I should  like  you  to  understand 
that  this  question  is  not  to  be  discussed  between  us. 
I love  her  ; not  for  her  face,  Heaven  knows  ! though 
she  is  one  of  the  loveliest  human  beings  1 ever  beheld. 
But — oh ! ” he  cried,  “ if  you  had  watched  her  as  1 
have  done  ! i tell  you,  she  is  an  angel,  a saint ; that 
sounds  commonplace,"  said  poor  Percy  ruefully— 


“and  1 know  I’m  not  a good  hand  at  saying  what  1 
mean.  But  this  I will  say  : the  man  who  is  loved  by 
that  sweet  girl  may  think  himself  the  most  fortunate 
fellow  under  the  sun.  Mind  you,  I have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  1 am  so  happy,”  he  said,  with  a break  in 
his  voice ; “ but  I mean  to  try.’* 

For  two  or  three  seconds  after  this  impassioned 
speech  of  Pcrc>'’s,  there  was  silence  between  the  two 
men.  They  were  making  their  way  across  the  bridge 
that  leads  from  one  platform  to  the  other.  The 
colonel  had  forgotten  that  he  was  cold— forgotten  that 
he  was  hungr>'. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  where  he  was— stopped, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  Percy’s  arm.  “ Docs  Miss 
.Morrison  expect  you  ? " he  said,  “ have  you  written  ? " 

“ Certainly  not ; I am  no  fool.  She  left  Castle 
EUrick  to  prevent  me  from  speaking.  1 am  con- 
vinced of  it  She  would  go  away  again.  She  would 
do  anything  rather  than  vex  my  people.  But  1 hope 
to  make  her  see  that  she  is  wrong.” 

“ You  will  fail,  Percy.  1 know  her.  She  will  never 
run  counter  to  your  mother’s  w'ishes.” 

“If  I find  out  that  she  loves  me,  1 will  gain  my 
mother’s  consent.” 

“ Girls  have  u onderful  courage.  She  may  hide  her 
feelings  from  you.” 

“ I think  1 should  know  if  I saw  her.  However, 
there  is  no  saying.  Colonel,”  said  the  poor  young 
fellow  pitifully,  “ give  me  your  advice.” 

“My  ad  vice — my  strong  advice— is  that  you  come 
back  to  Ettrick.  Wait  a moment,  Percy.  Keep  yuur 
impatience  till  you  hear  what  1 have  to  say.  I have 
seen  Lctty  ; 1 have  some  of  her  friends.  I may 
tell  you  in  confidence  that  her  position  is  better  than 
any  of  us  thought — different  altogether,  in  fact.  One 
moment  ! Hear  me  out,  if  you  can.  1 have  been 
actually  sent  as  a messenger  by  her  friends  to  lay 
certain  proposals  before  your  parents.  I tell  you 
plainly  that  they  arc  generous,  and  1 hope  your  father 
and  Lady  Flora  will  accept  them.  Now,  judge  for 
yourself.  If  you  went  to  her  armed  with  your  mother’s 
consent  and  approval,  would  she  not  be  more  likely  to 
listen  to  you  ? ” 

“ i am  sure  she  would.” 

“ 'I'hen  why  spoil  your  own  chance  ol  success  by 
being  in  such  a hurry?  Come  back  with  me,  Percy. 
Miss  Morrison  has  promised  to  remain  where  she  is 
until  1 see  her  again.  Mrs.  Morton,  u'ho  seems  a 
good,  kind  woman,  is  delighted  to  have  her.  In  any 
case,  it  is  only  the  difference  of  a few  days.” 

“ You  would  have  to  feel  as  i feel,  to  know  what 
that  difference  means,”  said  Percy,  with  a deep  sigh. 
“ But  no  doubt  you  are  right  I give  in.  When  you 

arc  in  love,  if  you  ever  arc ” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  the  colonel,  with  a smile,  “my  day  for 
that  kind  of  thing  has  gone  by.  1 am  content  to  play 
the  part  of  the  elderly  uncle  now.  And,”  he  added, 
perhaps  to  prevent  Percy  from  feeling  too  great  sur- 
prise over  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  his  affairs,  “ I 
was  in  love  with  your  mother  once.  That  is  why  1 am 
so  much  interested  in  you." 

As  a fact,  Percy'  was  not  extraordinarily  surprised  by 
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the  interest  which  the  colonel  took  in  his  lovc-afTairs. 
It  occupied  a large  space  in  his  own  mind,  and  it 
seemed  to  him,  therefore,  only  natural  that  it  should 
occupy  a large  space  in  the  mind  of  another.  But 
he  took,  as  his  manner  was,  gracefully  this  scrap  of 
ancient  history,  and  relied  more  than  ever  on  the 
colonel's  advice  and  assistance. 


At  Edinburgh,  however,  matters  improved  a little. 
The  snow  ceased  to  fall,  and  the  sun  shone,  and  the 
heavy  bank  of  fog  lifted  itself  off  the  earth,  and  there 
was  an  exhilarating  freshness  in  the  air.  'I'hey  arrived 
too  late  for  any  train  on  that  day,  and  were  obliged, 
curbing  their  impatience  as  best  they  could,  to  sleep  at 
an  hotel  in  Edinburgh. 


*'  *1  AM  ON  MY  WAY  TO  S£E  HER— TO  ASK  ilER  TO  8£  MY  WIFE*"  (/, 


When  the  down  and  up  trains  parted  company, 
Percy  went  north  instead  of  south.  He  took  a place 
in  the  compartment  which  the  colonel  and  his  irascible 
travelling  companion  had  occupied  from  London,  and 
that  person,  who  had  not  been  treated  well  at  Berwick 
— the  hre  had  been  blocked  by  shivering  nonentities, 
and  the  best  of  the  provisions  had  been  devoured 
without  any  foresight  as  to  his  preferences — was  so 
angry  with  the  intrusion  that  he  took  himself  off  to 
another  carriage.  This  delighted  Percy,  who  was  able 
to  pour  out  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  his  rapture  of  love 
and  admiration,  into  the  ears  of  the  colonel.  They  had 
plenty  of  time  for  conversation,  as  the  snowfall  and 
heavy  atmosphere  continued,  and  their  progress  was 
lamentably  slow.  Percy  began  to  fear  that  his  short 
leave  would  be  over  before  he  reached  Castle  Ettrick. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Early  — very  early  — on  the  following  morning. 
Colonel  Lyndon  opened  his  eyes.  Curious  dreams  had 
been  haunting  him  all  night  He  had  imagined  the 
past  few  months,  with  all  they  had  brought  and  taken, 
swept  away.  He  was  a soldier  again  ; he  was  lying 
in  camp ; he  was  booled  and  spurred  ; his  sword  was 
by  his  side  ; his  ear  was  open  for  the  voice  of  alann. 
And  it  came,  flying  through  the  camp,  as  he  had  heard 
it  more  than  once.  “ The  enemy  is  upon  us  ! Every 
man  to  his  place  !*’  He  thought  that  he  tried  to  rise, 
but  could  not ; that  his  limbs  were  in  prison,  that  some 
invisible  power  held  him  fast.  The  men  called  out  to 
him  as  they  passed.  “ Do  you  want  to  die  like  a 
dog  ?**  they  said,  but  he  could  not  move.  “Give  me 
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a hand  1 he  cried,  **  drag  me  up.”  And  no  one  heeded. 
With  laughter  and  scorn  they  rushed  by  him  to  their 
posts.  Then  his  heart  trembled,  and  tears  such  as  he 
had  not  shed  since  he  was  a child  filled  his  eyes. 
“ Strength  ! ” he  prayed,  “ strength  for  one  moment — 
for  one  moment,  if  1 die  the  next  \ **  He  thought  that, 
even  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a pause  in  his  trouble, 
and  that  one  in  shining  garments,  whose  face  was  as 
the  face  of  the  Crucified,  stooped  over  him,  and  a voice 
sweeter  than  music  sounded  in  his  ears.  **  Wait,**  it 
said,  **  be  comforted.  Strength  shall  come.  The  day 
is  breaking.’*  At  the  same  moment,  the  bonds  which 
seemed  to  be  holding  him  in  prison  were  loosened. 
He  sprang  up  in  his  bed,  and  saw  the  pale,  wintry 
dawn  stealing  into  his  room. 

Events  had  been  moving  so  rapidly  during  the  past 
few  days,  and  his  mind  was  so  possessed  by  his 
dream,  that  for  a few  moments  the  colonel  did  not 
rememlxir  what  had  happened,  or  where  he  was  ; but 
presently  it  all  came  back  to  biro.  It  was  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year,  and  he  was  on  bis  way  north  to 
bring  about,  as  he  hoped,  the  happiness  of  the  young 
girl  he  loved. 

There  came  a rapping  at  the  door  of  his  room. 

“Are  you  getting  up,  colonel?”  shouted  Percy; 
**  train  starts  in  half  an  hour.” 

“All  right ! 1 shall  be  ready,”  he  shouted  back. 

It  was  still  almost  dark  when  they  started,  and  the 
line  being  heavily  encumbered  with  snow,  they  travelled 
slowly.  Percy,  whose  mood  was  not  quite  so  exalted 
as  it  bad  been  on  the  previous  day,  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  wonder,  now  and  then,  over  the  colonel’s  ex- 
traordinary goodness.  “To  take  such  a journey  as 
this  at  such  a season  1 ” he  exclaimed,  “ and  when 
you  might  be  quiet  at  home  all  the  time ! It  is 
really  marvellous.” 

“ You  must  remember  that  it  was  not  so  bad  when  I 
started,”  said  the  colonel  “ But,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  you,  a young  soldier,  call  this 
hardship?  Cushioned  carriage,  foot-warmers,  books, 
papers,  abundance  of  food,  and  an  abundance  of  good 
society.  I call  it  luxury.  When  you  have  seen  a 
little  service ” 

“ i don’t  believe  I shall  ever  see  service  in  the 
English  Army ! ” grumbled  Percy. 

“So  much  the  better.  You  arc  giving  hostages  to 
fortune,”  said  the  colonel  “ Don’t  quarrel  with  your 
good  luck,  young  man.” 

“ If  it  is  good,”  sighed  Percy.  “That  remains  to  be 
proved,  you  know.” 

They  reached  the  nearest  station  to  Castle  Ettrick 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of  January,  and  soon 
made  their  way  across  country. 

Lady  Flora  Winstanley  and  her  husband,  who  had 
been  full  of  anxiety  about  the  colonel,  gave  him  the 
wannest  welcome,  and  the  return  of  Percy— he  had 
left  his  home  in  high  displeasure  with  every  one  a few 
days  before,  and  had  not  written  since — was  hailed 
with  open  delight  by  Milly,  with  quiet  satisfaction  by 
Mr.  Winstanley,  and  with  a relief  which  she  tried  in- 
effectually to  hide  by  Lady  Flora. 

“You  arc  our  good  angel,  always,”  she  said  to  the 


colonel,  as  (Percy  having  been  taken  possession  of  by 
MUly)  she  seized  the  opportunity  of  speaking  quietly 
to  her  guest.  “ But  1 wonder  how  you  managecL” 

“ To  bring  your  son  back,  do  you  mean  ? ” said  the 
colonel  cheerfully.  “ That  was  a mere  accident,  1 can 
assure  you — due  to  the  weather,  not  to  me.  1 have 
something  else  to  speak  to  you  about— you  and  Mr. 
Winstanley — and  as  my  time  is  short — — ” 

“Your  time  is  short : what  do  you  mean,  colonel?” 
said  Mr.  Winstanley,  who,  delighted  to  have  captured 
such  a guest  as  the  colonel  in  mid-winter,  had  been 
laying  out  all  manner  of  elaborate  plans  for  bis  amuse, 
ment.  “ You  will  not  leave  us  under  a month,  surely!” 
“ When  you  have  heard  what  I have  to  say,”  said 
the  Colonel,  “ you  may  not  be  so  ready  to  keep  me." 

“ You  cannot  have  anything  to  say  that  we  shall  not 
be  pleased  to  hear,  ” said  Lady  Flora  ; but  though  she 
spoke  courteously,  her  brows  contracted. 

Was  be  against  her  too,  he,  as  well  as  her  husband, 
who  would  not  acknowledge  that  she  had  done  right 
in  sending  Letty  away  ? Was  her  son’s  future  to  be 
blighted  because  no  one  about  him  but  herself  had 
common  sens^  ? 

“ Plenty  of  time  for  speaking,”  said  Mr.  Winstanley. 
“ Let  us  come  to  supper  now.  ” 

Fearful  that  her  husband’s  easy-going  wish  to  oblige 
everybody,  with  the  influence  of  the  colonel,  who,  she 
saw  at  once,  was  on  the  side  of  the  lovers,  might  prove 
too  much  for  her  own  strength  of  will  and  common 
sense,  Lady  Flora  contrived  to  see  the  colonel  alone. 

After  supper,  when  her  husband  and  son  were  having 
a game  of  biiliaros,  which  she  and  the  colonel  were 
watching,  she  beckoned  him  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  their  talk  began.  In  a few  moments,  she  was 
thankful  that  they  were  alone,  for  never,  in  all  her  life, 
had  she  so  completely  lost  her  self-control 

It  was  strange,  for  there  was  nothing  impressive  in 
the  colonel’s  language.  His  words,  indeed,  were  of  the 
simplest.  As  in  his  plain,  soldierly  fashion,  be  told 
his  tale,  he  was  vexed  with  himself  for  not  putting  it 
better.  He  began  by  reminding  Lady  Flora  of  a 
former  interview  between  them.  He  had  ^Id  her 
then  that  he  loved  Letty  Morrison.  He  bad  not 
changed : he  loved  her  still 
This  being  so,  Lady  Flora  would  understand  that 
her  happiness  was  very  near  to  his  heart.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  she  returned  the  feelings  of  love 
and  admiration  which  Lady  Flora’s  son  entertained 
for  her.  Could  anything,  the  colonel  said,  be  more 
natural  ? Then,  for  his  companion’s  face  was  begin- 
ning to  work  dangerously,  he  proceeded  to  open  out 
his  plan. 

“I  am  thinking,”  he  said,  “of  going  back  to  my 
former  life.  It  is  the  only  life,  I believe,  that  1 am 
suited  for.  Perhaps  you  know  that  1 have  not  any 
near  relativ'es.  My  brother  and  sisters  arc  dead. 
They  left  no  children.  1 have  cousins,  but  they 
arc  not  of  my  name,  and  they  are  strangers  to  me. 
1 shall  never  marry  now,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
I should  keep  High  Cliffe.  1 have  sold  it” 

“Sold  High  Cliffe  I ” cried  Lady  Flora.  “Colonel 
Lyndon,  how  could  you  ?" 
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“ 1 assure  you,  it  gave  me  no  trouble.  I am  rather 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility.  Now,  Lady  Flora, 
please  listen  tome.  High  Clide  has  sold  well — ex> 
traordinarily  well.  I did  not  depend  upon  it  alone,  as 
perhaps  you  know,  so  1 am  a rich  man  now.*’ 

‘M  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Lady  Flora, 
smiling  faintly.  She  was  a little  surprised  that  the 
colonel  should,  at  such  a time,  talk  of  nothing  but  his 
own  affairs. 

He  went  on,  in  a curiously  changed  voice,  *‘You 
see  what  my  position  is — a solitary  man,  not  young, 
whose  life  may  be  cut  short  at  any  moment.  What  is 
money  to  me  ? I should  leave  it,  by  will,  to  my  young 
friends.  If  I wish  to  sec  them  happy  during  my  life- 
time— Letly  and  your  Percy,  I mean — you  would  not 
deny  me  the  pleasure,  Lady  Flora  ?’* 

“ Make  them  happy  1 1 don’t  understand,”  mur> 
inured  Lady  Flora  Winstanley. 

**  Do  you  not  ? But  it  is  perfectly  simple.  I am 
afraid  I am  telling  you  in  a roundabout  way,”  said 
the  colonel.  In  plain  words,  1 have  some  spare 
cash  at  my  bankers*  after  this  sale — about  fifteen  tbou> 
sand  pounds,  1 think.  I wish  to  settle  it  upon  them.** 
By  this  time,  Lady  Flora  was  weeping  unrestrain- 
edly. What  is  it?  what  is  it?”  said  the  colonel,  in 
great  distress.  **  I hope  I have  not  vexed  you.” 

You  have  only  surprised  me,”  answered  Lady  Flora 
through  her  tears.  My  dear  colonel,  you  are  a 
perfect  baby  still  You  must  know  that  this  mad 
scheme  of  yours  is  impossible.” 

“ Why  is  it  mad?  ** 

‘‘  Why  is  it  road  ?”  Because  no  one  else  but  your- 
self would  think  of  it  for  a moment.” 


^‘Might  not  that  be  one  reason  for  its  being  sane?** 
said  the  colonel,  smiling.  But  come  ( you  and  I are 
old  friends,  and  I am  sure,  when  you  see  how  near  this 
is  to  my  heart,  you  will  not  oppose  me.  I have  just 
one  other  piece  of  news  to  tell  you  about  Letty  ; and 
then  we  will  take  Mr.  Winstanley  and  Percy  into  our 
counsels.”  With  that  be  told  Lady  Flora  about  the 
five  thousand  pounds — Letty*s  independent  fortune — 
which,  be  said,  he  held  in  trust  for  her. 

” It  was  paid  over  to  me  just  before  I left  London,” 
he  said,  ^*by  a friend  of  hers  who  did  not  wish  his 
name  to  appear.” 

“But,”  cried  Lady  Flora,  in  great  surprise,  “Letty 
must  be  a fairy  changeling.  Confess  that  this  is  a 
little  fiction  of  yours,  colonel.  Yau  are  the  friend.” 

“Indeed  I am  not,” answered  the  colonel,  smiling. 
“What  I tell  you  is  the  simple  truth.  The  money  was 
paid  over  tome.  It  is  as  truly  Letty’s  as  if  she  had 
inherited  it  from  her  father.  What  her  generous 
friend’s  motive  was,  I cannot  of  course  pretend  to  say. 
Now,  Lady  Flora,  shall  we  call  Percy  in?” 

“ But  if  I give  my  consent  now " she  began. 

“You  will  have  our  admiration  and  respect,  as  you 
always  have  had,  and  always  will,”  said  the  colood, 
bowing  low  over  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him. 

“AhP  she  said,  with  a deep  sigh,  “you  can  do 
whatever  you  like  with  us,  colonel.  Letty  and  my 
boy  are  happy  in  having  such  a friend.  But  I do  not 
know,  all  the  same ” 

“ Here  is  Percy,”  said  the  colonel.  “ I think  1 
must  leave  him  to  plead  his  own  cause.  He  will  be 
more  eloquent  if  he  is  alone  with  you.” 

•ND  or  CHAPTER  THE  SSVEHTESHTM. 


THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A NOTICING  EYE 


II. — CHARACTERS  IN  HANDS. 


Let  me  tell  your 
fortune  now, 
my  pretty 
lady,”  says  the  gipsy  ; 
“ give  me  a bit  of 
silver  to  cross  your 
hand.”  “Allow  me  to 
bold  your  hand,”  says 
the  drawing-room  ex- 
pert in  palmistry — 
“ ah ! here  is  the  line  of  life — you  will  travel  j you 
have  artistic  tastes ; there  is  a surprise  in  store 
for  you,”  &c-  &c. — the  likely  fortune  of  all  the  fair 
hands  that  are  trusted  to  his  scrutiny.  But  greater 
than  all  these  fancies  arc  the  real  mysteries  of  hands. 

They  speak,  not  alone  in  the  .alphabet  of  the  dumb, 
at  which  they  play  like  whirligigs,  but  in  the  speech  of 
talkers.  The  speaking  hand  is  a sign  of  vivacity  ; the 
indolent  man  uses  no  member  that  he  can  leave  quiet. 
Watch  two  Frenchmen  going,  talking,  along  the  street 
One  keeps  shaking  his  ten  fingers  out  like  stars,  and 
potting  the  air  soothingly,  as  if  putting  down  imaginary 
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dogs ; the  other  is  threatening  him  frantically  with 
clenched  fists.  Number  Two  is  merely  resenting  that 
his  new  silk  umbrella  split  villainously  ; and  Number 
One  is  saying  that  silk  umbrellas  often  do.  Two 
Englishmen  with  such  gestures  would  be  arguing  within 
an  inch  of  blows— or  a lawsuit — yet  we,  too,  have  our 
speech  of  the  hands ; it  is  a universal  language.  They 
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go  up  in  surprise  ; they  clench  unconsciously  in  anger ; 
they  go  out  in  entreaty  ; they  fold  together  in  prayer. 
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No  words  arc  so  natural  to  humanity,  none  so  strai;;hl 
and  quick  from  the  heart,  this  lanj»ua;^c  of  the 
hands. 


Our  Oriental  friends,  who  are  of  a more  slow  and 
dignihed  ch.aracier,  disapprove  of  the  Western  custom 
of  taking  hold  of  the  precious  person  of  an  acquaint- 
ance. and  shaking  him  for  welcome.  It  may  be  more 
dignihed  to  bow.  but  if  frankness  and  activity  be  our 
characteristics,  we  like  the  trustful  mystery  of  a hand- 
clasp. It  is  an  index  in  itself.  The  formal  and  cold 
character  offers  straight  hngers  for  an  instant ; the 
dull  and  apathetic  lets  us  take  hold  of  a hand  like  .a 
dead  hsh  ; the  energetic  business  man  meets  an  old 
friend  with  a grip  that  brings  the  water  into  his  eyes ; 
the  warm-hearted  takes  our  hand  and  holds  it.  The 
nervous  hand,  with  its  affectionate  swiftness,  comes 
out  most  readily  and  longingly.  And  is  there  any- 
thing more  natural  to  a reverent  love  than  the  kissing 
of  the  hand  that  has  been  bountiful  in  love  to  us  ? 
See  how  far  we  have  gone  among  mysteries  ! 

Character,  habits,  and  age  arc  the  three  things 
that  are  told  by  the  hands.  When  he  drew  the  chanic- 
icr  of  Heep,  the  hypocrite— and,  as  schoc^lboys  would 
say,  the  sneak” — Dickens  did  not  neglect  this  tell- 
tale “ Oh  ! what  a clammy  hand  his  was  ! as 
ghostly  to  the  touch  as  to  the  sight ; I rubbed  mine 
afterwards  to  warm  it,  to  rub  his  off".  It  was  such 
an  uncomfortable  hand,  that  when  1 went  to  my  room, 
it  was  still  cold  and  wet  upon  my  memor)/'  Kven  if 
it  be  not  that  of  Heep,  the  hypocritically  humble  hand 
is  apt  to  writhe  and  squeeze  its  bending  lingers 
together. 

The  hand  that  little  Jack  Homer  made  sticky  wiih 
his  own  pie  in  his  own 
comer,  undoubtedly  be- 
came with  big  Jack 
Homer  a thick-fingered 
puffy  index  of  his  par- 
tiality for  pics  and 
plums. 

Little  does  the  swag- 
gerer who  chinks  his 
small  change,  and 
cocks  his  thumbs  out 
of  his  jKJckcts,  imagine 


that  his  thumbs  and  hands  are  as  much  his  cos- 
denmation  as  the  bragging  seals  and  the  chain  thi 
would  anchor  a ship. 

The  stingy  man  has  a light  hand  ; his  fingers  Icec? 
fast  hold  of  a sixpence,  and  his  palm  makes  a careful 
hollow  out  of  which  it  cannot  roll,  until  he  is  quiu 
sure  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  it. 

The  rough  and  the  refined  hand  arc  different 
a difference  like  that  of  education  in  the  man.  The 
lowest  extremity  of  rougliness  is  the  hand  of  braur 
violencc^a  colossal  paw,  of  iron  strength,  huge  wh 
muscle,  vein  and  sinew,  but  lacking  all  scns^lIvene>^ 
and  flexibility — defiant  in  its  attitudes — a human  tod 
that  has  been  turned  into  a weapon. 

There  are  refined  hands  that  are  criminal  alscubct 
their  character  is  the  more  hateful  because  no  trace 
is  made  upon  outward  perfection,  and  their  beaur> 

:s  a lie.  One  reads  in  the  well-cared  for  or,  as  we 
might  say,  the  educated  hand,  not  only  its  own  rt- 
fincment,  but  that  of  other  generations— the  ancestors 
who  lived  at  leisure  from  bodily  toil,  whose  muscle?  \ 
were  not  stretched  by  labour,  whoso  fingers,  little  osec-  I 
went  slender  to  the  tips,  whose  very  finger-nails  re-  ' 
scaled  c.isy  times,  by  their  oval  shape,  not  presses  ' 
and  worn  into  hard-worked  diminutive  half-circles.  t 

Yet  one  likes  the  strong  hand — morally  strong  c\xx, 
if  it  has  never  been  tasked  with  physical  labour; 
the  man’s  hand  that  is  not  cfTcininate,  the  girl’s  hand  ' 
that  is  not  a pretty  waxwork,  but  a part  of  a helpfd 


someone,  who  would  be  sweetly  willing  to  do  sonx- 
thing  for  somebody  else.  Unless  it  be  the  weak  hand 
of  sickness,  which  is  a most  piteous  sight,  the  band 
of  the  weak  character  is  not  what  any  one  cares  to 
clasp.  More  and  more  in  this  world  w*c  want  the 
hands  that  can  do  something.  As  Carlyle  says,  the 
first  doing  would  be  for  many  a revelation. 

There  is  another  poor  hand  that  hopes  to  be  like  the 
aristocratic  hand,  and  bases  its  claims — upon  its  gloves. 

The  gloves  are  never 
wanting,  but  they  have 
always  breaks  luid 
rubs,  and  corkscrews 
at  the  lips.  .\IasV 
poor  hand  ! it  oficu 
tells  sad  tales. 

We  must  not  forget 
the  mark  of  the  highly- 
impulsivc,  and 
tempcraniCTf 
— the  hand  th.it  will 
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not  rest  without  playing  unconsciously  with  little  ob* 
jccts,  and  even  wandering  in  search  of  them — perhaps 


absently  taking  hold  of  an  open  letter  and  dropping 
it  in  horror ! This  is  quite  different  from  the  sign 
of  aw  kwardness— the  hands  that  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  themselves. 

Hands  reveal  habits,  occupations,  trades.  A crop 
of  them  rises  at  the  thought,  like  the  show  thrust  up 
from  a crowd  in  honour  of  a candidate  after  an  election 
speech.  There  is  the  carpenter’s,  with  the  broad 
thumb,  and  those  of  the  fraternity  of  flour,  ingrained 
mealy,  and  white  ; the  musician’s,  with  the  powerful 
wrist  and  the  hngers  delicate,  sensitive,  and  agile  to 
the  last  degree;  the  hand  of  the  sempstress,  with 
an  honourable  little  bit  of  nutmeg-grater  on  the  fore- 
finger that  works  so  hard ; of  the  scientific  man,  who 
lectures  to  explain  mysteries  to  lower  mortals,  and 
whose  exactitude  of  touch  is  the  image  of  his  mental 
precision,  while  the  nervous  stretch  of  his  fingers  cor- 
responds with  his  tension  of  mind. 


fUblB. 


The  sleight-of-hand  professor  is  a man  of  long 
fingers.  A conjurer  with  a slow  and  chubby  hand 
would  betray  the  awful  secrets  of  the  plum-pudding 
that  is  taken  from  the  depths  of  your  best  hat. 

But  besides  character  and  trade,  the  hands  tell  the 
age.  Soft  and  round,  the  baby’s  pair  of  puff-balls, 
with  their  fat  wrists  deeply  ringed,  appear  as  if  they 
never  can  do  anything  in  this  world.  Vet  the  girl’s 
hand  will  become  a treasure,  and  the  boy’s  hand  will 
battle  with  life  and  with  his  fellow-men  for  the  mastery. 
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It  is  appalling  to  think  of  what  those  helpless  little 
puff-balls  have  before  them. 

**  Oh,  Iiul«  hand*,  lhal,  wfak  Wrong. 

Mill  to  KTvt  or  rule  «o  long. 

Have  Mill  so  long  to  give  or  a»lc  — 

I,  who  »o  much  with  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  an»ong  my  fellow-tnen, 

Am  »‘cary,  thinking  of  )*our  task  t ** 

After  ilie  first  dimples,  they  become  the  inky  hands 
of  school  : then  the  awkward  hands,  that  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves.  Years  pass,  the  bo>’s 
hand  ceases  to  grumble  at  gIoves~yea,  he  wears  them 
in  extravagant  freshness,  in  comparison  as  his  collars 
grow  upward,  and  his  shoes  tighten  within  an  inch  of 
his  life.  'ri)c  result  of  these  phenomena  is,  that  a ring 
begins  to  shine  with  charming  strangeness  on  another 
hand,  that  seemed  a child’s  but  yesterday.  The 
young  wife  tells  by  her  hands  that  it  is  not  long  since 
the  wedding,  because  she  cannot  let  that  new  ring 
alone,  but  twists  it  round  for  its  novelty,  and  admires 


it,  with  an  unconscious  knack  of  caressing  it  in  idle 
moments.  Her  dimples  disappear,  as  the  children 
gather  to  make  a home  circle  ; it  is  the  hand  of  the 
woman  now,  with  its  very  framework  traceable. 

Dimples,  bones,  and  wrinkles  mark  the  three  stages 
of  life’s  progress.  With  the  wrinkled  stage  the 
steadiness  of  youth  often  remains  in  resolute  characters. 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a very  old  man, 
he  could  still  fill  a glass  of  water  to  the  last  possible 
drop,  and  hold  it  up  steadily,  brimful.  The  helpful 
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Nice  Dishes  at  Little  Cost. 


liands  keep  their  youthful  activity,  too,  far  into  the 
withering  of  age.  And  in  noblydoving  natures  there 
is  a sort  of  immortality  of  youth  ; the  warmth  of  affec* 
Cion  has  given  more  than  a royal  prerogative  ; the  hand 
is  beautiful  always  to  the  eyes  that  know  it  familiarly. 
The  Latter  years  only  stamp  it  with  the  impress  of  a 


longer  past  of  tenderness,  faithfulness,  and  bounty'.  It 
is  not  the  **  old  ” hand,  but  the  **  dear " hand,  and  it 
never  grows  older,  but  only  more  dear.  He  who 
doubts  the  truth  of  this  last  mystery,  has  not  yet  found 
out  that  hands,  as  well  as  hearts,  have  a peculiar  place 
in  our  knowledge  and  love  of  one  another. 


NICE  DISHES  AT  LITTLE  COST. 


the  present  paper  we  intend 
simply  to  give  the  outline  of 
a few  dishes,  not,  perhaps, 
more  appetising  than  many 
with  which  most  people  are 
familiar,  but  which  will  assist 
those  who  are  anxious  to  avoid 
Bi^l  waste,  and  use  up  scraps  of  all 
kinds  to  the  best  advantage. 

Tinned  foods  of  all  sorts,  as  may  be  seen  by  visiting 
any  large  grocery  store,  are  daily  increasing  in  number, 
as  well  as  in  the  modes  of  cooking.  Braised  meats, 
for  instance,  are  now  as  common  as  the  boiled  and 
roasted  of  a few  years  ago  ; and  they  certainly  deserve 
more  notice  than  can  be  given  here. 

At  any  rate,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  pre- 
judice against  the  use  of  tinned  goods  is  now  almost 
a thing  of  the  past — at  least,  of  the  many  kinds  that 
play  so  important  a part  in  the  garnishing  of  dishes  ; 
for  it  is  quite  certain  that  these  commodities  arc 
largely  used  in  most  kitchens,  both  public  and  private, 
where  high-class  cookery  is  done  on  anything  like  a 
large  scale  ; and  by  kigk-class  we  mean  not  extrava- 
gant, but  good,  scientific  cookery. 

And,  as  a rule,  where  economy  is  practised  in  every 
detail,  the  better  the  cooks,  and  the  more  will  the  great 
utility  of  these  preserved  goods  be  appreciated. 

Macedoines  (mixed  vegetables)  deserve  especial 
mention  ; no  housekeeper  who  values'appearances  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  them,  for  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  enumerate  their  manifold  uses.  Being  cooked,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  only  need  re-heating, 
not  re-cooking.  It  will  be  found  that  their  bright 
colours  harmonise  with  almost  any  dish,  but  we  may 
refer  to  mutton  cutlets  as  a typical  one  for  our  purpose. 
We  will  assume  that  they  have  been  ntedy  trimmed, 
egged,  coated  with  bread-crumbs,  and  fried  a golden 
brown,  then  finished  off  with  a little  frill  of  white 
paper.  When  garnished  tastefully  with  the  macedoines 
we  have  a nice  hot  entree,  or  an  equally  good  cold 
supper  dish. 

Or,  supposing  the  legs  and  wings  of  a fowl  or  fowls 
are  handy,  either  boiled  or  roasted  ; if  the  former,  coat 
them  with  white  sauce,  and  dot  the  vegetables  about  in 
the  sauce,  and  make  a little  pile  of  them  in  the  centre 
of  the  dish.  If  roasted,  glaze  the  joints,  and  heap  the 
macedoines  in  the  middle  as  before.  We  will  infer 
that  the  breasts  of  the  poultry  have  been  eaten,  and 
any  bones  and  trimmings  will  make  delicious  stock, 


which  will  be  found  useful  in  concocting  croquettes^ 
rissolesy  kromeskies^  and  the  like.  The  three  named 
all  owe  their  foundation  to  a nice  thick  mince,  so,  if 
you  have  some  good  chicken  stock,  and  any  scraps  of 
meat,  mince  it  very  finely,  and  add  to  it  some  ham 
or  bacon,  and  a little  tongue,  if  possible.  Season 
pleasantly  with  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  and  a dash  of  lemon 
rind.  It  should  be  quite  thick  ; if  stock  runs  short, 
use  a small  quantity  of  good  white  sauce.  The  pre- 
paration must  be  quite  cold  before  being  moulded  ; if 
cork-shaped,  and  dipped  in  thick  batter  before  frying, 
we  have  kromeskies ; if  made  into  balls  or  cakes,  and 
egged  and  crumbed,  then  fried,  wc  get  croquettes ; if 
enclosed  in  puff  pastry,  wc  have  rissoles.  Sometimes 
crushed  vermicelli  is  used  instead  of  bread-crumbs, 
and  here,  again,  remnants  come  in. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  game  of  all  kinds  can  be 
utilised  in  just  the  same  way.  The  stock  for  the  foun 
dation  should,  naturally,  be  brown,  and  a little  red 
currant  jelly  will  improve  it. 

Game  Soups  are  hardly  as  well  known  as  they  de- 
serve to  be  in  middle-class  families,  though  they  are 
very  delicious.  Supposing  there  is  a dish  in  the  larder 
containing  the  remains  of  a hare  or  pheasant,  hardly 
presentable  in  its  present  form  ; just  simmer  it  down 
in  any  gravy  that  may  remain,  to  which  some  stock 
and  fresh  vegetables  may  be  added  to  revive  the 
flavour.  When  tender,  pass  through  a sieve. 

Few  people,  now-a-days,  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
convenience  of  a jar  of  extract  of  meat — perhaps  even 
more  useful  for  enriching  soups  and  gravies  than  for 
making  beef-tea;  and  game  soups  may  be  prepared 
from  a very  small  quantity  of  game  if  a little  of  this 
extract  be  used. 

Boudineties  (small  sausages)  may  be  made  from 
almost  anything  ; the  remains  of  any  kind  of  cooked 
fish  being  very  suitable.  Take  half  a pound,  free  from 
bone,  and  mince  it  small,  then  mix  with  it  half  its 
weight  of  mashed  potatoes,  and  a little  sauce,  such  as 
parsley,  anchov'y,  or  even  plain  melted  butter : failing 
that,  a s))ooDful  or  two  of  cream.  Bind  the  mixture, 
when  cool,  with  the  yolks  of  one  or  two  raw  eggs, 
according  to  the  quantity,  and  dip  into  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  and  browned  bread-crumbs.  Fry,  and  serve 
on  pieces  of  fried  bread.  This  would  be  a good  way 
to  use  up  boiled  cod-fish  and  oyster  sauce  left  over  from 
dinner. 

Oyster  Boudinettes  are  real  dainties,  and  here  is  a 
good  method  of  making  them : — Melt  an  ounce  of 
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butter  in  a saucepan,  add  an  ounce  of  sifted  flour, 
and  cook  thoroughly  ; then  stir  in  half  a pint  of  milk 
and  cream  mixed.  Boil  well,  then  put  in  the  oysters — 
sufficient,  when  minced,  to  All  a quarter-pint  measure 
— and  season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  an- 
chovy sauce  (Just  a dash  to  bring  out  the  flavour), 
and  a mite  of  finely-minced  lemon-rind.  Add  an  egg 
or  two,  and  fry  as  before  directed.  Tinned  oysters 
tnll  do  for  these,  though  fresh  are  better,  and  a further 
improvement  may  be  effected  by  simmering  the  beards 
in  the  liquor  to  extract  all  the  flavour,  then  using  it 
in  place  of  some  of  the  milk  and  cream.  Garnish 
with  tinned  prawns  and  fried  parsley. 

A delicate  morsel  can  be  had  from  any  odds  and 
ends  of  game  or  chicken  pit^  both  sold  in  tins. 
Fancy  shapes  of  fried  bread  should  be  spread  with  the 
minced  meat,  then  some  Andy-chopped  ham  sprinkled 
over,  with  a pinch  of  parsley,  scalded  before  being 
chopped ; or  a hard-boiled  egg,  yolk  only,  passed 
through  a sieve,  can  be  used  instead.  The  same 
scraps  will  make  nice  sandwiches,  and  fried  bread  is 
more  suitable  than  bread  and  butter  for  them. 

A salad  is  almost  a necessity  when  a large  table  has 
to  be  spread  for  an  evening  party  ; here  is  the  recipe 
fora  good  Ash  salad: — Flake  some  boiled  Ash.  and 
cover  the  bottom  of  a deep  glass  dish,  then  put  a layer 
of  potatoes,  boiled  or  steamed,  and  cut  into  thin  slices. 
These  should  be  intermixed  with  beet-root— fancy 
shapes — and  small  pieces  of  cooked  celery.  A few 
thin  slices  of  pickled  gherkins  will  render  this  more 
appetising.  Mask  with  a thick  salad  dressing,  and 
garnish  with  prawns,  beet-root,  bard  eggs,  and  mace- 
doines, with  the  green  tops  of  the  celery  in  the 
centre. 

A hint  on  cooking  Ash : — those  who  have  never 
steamed  it  are  advised  to  try  the  plan  ; it  is  far 
superior  to  boiling,  the  flesh  being  Armer,  and  with 
more  flavour. 

Boneltss  Sardines  may  now  be  had  at  a little  higher 
price  than  the  ordinary  kind  ; these  may  be  put  into  a 
Ash  salad  with  advantage,  and  they  make  excellent 
sandwiches  ; a small  proportion  of  mixed  pickles, 
such  as  gherkins,  increasing  their  piquancy.  Any 
cuttings  of  puff  pastr)-  can  be  used  for  Cheese  Sand^ 
x^hesy  for  which  dry  cheese  is  the  most  suitable. 
Stilton  or  Cheddar  will  do  if  a fourth  the  weight  of 
Parmesan  be  mixed  with  it.  To  a quarter-pound  add 
an  ounce  of  liquiAed  butter,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Mix  well,  then  spread  it  on  a thin  sheet  of  pastry, 
double  over,  roll  out,  sprend  again,  and  so  on  until 
you  have  three  or  four  layers  of  cheese  mixture.  Cut 
into  Angers  or  triangles,  brush  over  with  the  white  of 
the  egg,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven. 

A very  good  entrie  can  be  had  from  the  remainder 
of  a calfs  head.  Cut  the  pieces  into  any  shape  and 
site,  so  that  they  are  uniform;  dip  them  into  liquid 
butter,  then  grated  Parmesan,  next  into  beaten  egg 
and  Ane  crumbs.  Repeat  this  a second  time,  then 
put  into  a frying  basket  and  cook  in  hot  fat  for  a 
few  seconds.  Serve  with  sauce  piquante  or  tomato 
aauce. 

Wc  may  say  that  the  bread  used  for  crumbs  should 


be  at  least  two  days  old,  and  a wire  sieve  is  far  better 
than  a grater,  the  crumbs  being  Aner  and  uniform 
in  size. 

Cold  boiled  rice  (and  how  often  are  a few  spoonfuls 
left  over  from  dinner  thrown  away !)  may  be  very 
easily  converted  into  delicate  morsels,  both  sweet  and 
savour)'.  Here  is  one  of  the  latter,  a nice  little  dish 
for  breakfast,  as  it  can  be  prepared  over-night  and 
cooked  in  a few  minutes  in  the  morning. 

Biee  Cakes. — Mix  together  equal  weights  of  bread- 
crumbs, boiled  rice,  and  fat  meat  or  bacon  (cooked), 
Anely  minced ; then  add  lean  meat,  double  the 
weight  of  the  fat  Any  kind  will  do,  though  perhaps 
nothing  is  nicer  than  under-done  beef ; veal,  if  stuflfed, 
is  also  good.  Season  nicely  with  salt,  pepper,  a grate 
of  nutmeg,  some  chopped  parsley,  and  a very  little 
cooked  onion  or  shalot,  if  at  hand.  Just  moisten  with 
a little  good  stock,  or  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg,  then 
shape  them  round  or  oval,  about  a quarter-inch  thick, 
and  fry,  or  brown  in  a hot  oven.  Garnish  with  fried 
parsley. 

Cooked  macaroni,  cut  into  very  small  pieces,  may 
take  the  place  of  the  rice ; indeed,  practised  cooks  may 
make  quite  a variety  under  the  same  name. 

A nice  dish,  certain  to  be  a popular  one  with  the 
male  members  of  a family,  is  this.  Indian  Toast 
Make  some  hot  buttered  toast,  and  spread  a small 
quantity  of  curry  paste  over  each  slice,  and  next  a tiny 
bit  of  anchovy  or  shrimp  paste.  In  many  houses  the 
remains  of  a tin,  being  unpresentable,  will  be  thrown 
away  ; this  dish,  if  it  becomes  a standing  one,  wilt  pre- 
vent the  wast  of  a particle ; and,  as  a further  induce- 
ment to  try  it,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  a 
favourite  “ snack  ” at  several  clubs.  To  proceed  : 
while  the  toast  is  being  prepared,  have  in  the  oven  two 
or  three  sardines,  boned,  spread  with  butter,  and 
seasoned  with  cayenne  and  lemon-juice ; as  soon  as 
hot  through,  lay  them  on  the  toast  and  serve.  The 
half  or  whole  of  a nicely-cooked  bloater  can  be  so 
dished  for  a change. 

Sauce  Piquante  is  surpassed  by  few  others,  if  nicely 
made.  Its  foundation  is  brown  stock,  thickened,  and 
flavoured  with  vinegar  to  suit  the  palate.  Now  in  a 
bottle  of  mixed  pickles  there  are  some  that  will  be  left 
over — the  fag  ends,  as  we  may  say.  To  half  a pint  of 
sauce,  add  a dessert-spoonful,  or  thereabouts,  cut  as 
small  as  possible,  and  note  the  improvement.  This  is 
very  good  with  boiled  beef. 

A nice  mode,  and  easy,  of  re-serving  stale  cake  con- 
taining fruit,  such  as  Pound  or  Genoa,  is  to  slice  it 
thinly,  and  make  a pudding  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  an  ordinar)'  baked  bread-and-butter  pudding.  If 
carefully  baked,  and  served  cold  with  custard,  this  is 
exceedingly  good. 

We  may  here  remind  our  readers  that  an  inexpensive 
and  rich-looking  medium  for  decorative  purposes  wilt 
be  found  in  damson  cheese,  its  rich  colour  (forming  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  pale-coloured  sweets  of  all  kinds. 
For  instance,  a dish  of  stewed  apples  looks  all  the 
better  if  a spot  of  cream  is  laid  on  the  top  of  each, 
with  a little  piece  of  damson  cheese,  or  apple  jelly,  in 
the  centre ; and  if  a small  quantity  of  the  latter 
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is  dissolved  in  the  syrup,  and  poured  round  the 
apples,  quire  an  artistic  (Us)i  is  tlie  result,  and  yet 
simple  enough  to  provide  for  a juvenile  parly. 

We  will  conclude  with  a recipe  for  a pudding,  pre- 
erainenily  a winter  one,  and  good  hot  or  cold — viz. : 

Ginger  Pudding.^Vxxr.  into  a basin  a quarter-pound 
of  stale  sponge  cake,  or  finger  biscuits,  finely  grated, 
two  ounces  of  sifted  Hour,  a pinch  of  salt,  four  ounces 
of  castor  sugar,  and  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon. 
Mix,  then  add  a quarter-pint  of  milk  and  cream 
mixed,  a quarter-pound  of  preserved  ginger,  cut  small, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  syrup,  together  with  the 
lemon-juice.  Beat  in  lastly  three  eggs.  Pour  this 
mixture  into  a thoroughly  buttered  mould,  cover  with 
a sheet  of  white  paper,  also  buttered,  and  steam  for  an 


hour  and  .a  half.  Serve  with  a sweet  sauce,  or  custard 
flavoured  with  the  ginger  syrup.  This  pudding  may 
be  enriched  by  two  or  three  ounces  of  fresh  butler, 
which  should  be  dissolved  in  the  milk  and  cream  ; 
it  must  not  be  made  hot,  simply  warm  enough  to  melt 
the  butter.  Rice  or  Madeira  cake  ean  be  used. 

When  cream  cannot  be  had,  condensed  milk  is  a 
useful  substitute,  but,  being  so  sweet,  less  sugar  must 
be  used  for  any  dislt  into  which  it  enters.  Quite  a 
plain  custard,  without  cream,  is  greatly  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a dessert-spoonful  of  Swiss  milk  to 
each  quart.  There  are  one  or  two  kinds  now  in  the 
market  said  to  be  preserved  without  added  sugar, 
but  not  having  tested  them,  we  cannot  say  if  they 
are  as  satisfactory  as  the  sweetened  kinds. 


THE  MVSTERV  OF  THE  MARTVN-HENRVS. 


UV  I.rCV  FARMER. 


(TIIK  CHRONICLES  OF  CARDEWK  MANOR.) 


CHAPTER  THF.  FIRST. 

IN  THK  OI-OAMING. 

yiss  Gladys  Andf.rson  became  Mrs. 
Martyn-Henry  in  due  time,  which 
tC^lkW//  I autumn  of  the  same  year 

^ great  fire  had  happened. 

T here  were  grand  doings,  and  the 
“happy  pair  ’’  went  away.  Many 
shook  their  heads,  and  supersti- 
tious old  Rachael,  who  lived  on  Mr.  Hemphiirs 
“ common  land,”  declared  that  there  was  sorrow  in 
the  l>ride*s  palm,  and  sore  trouble  of  mind. 

It  was  about  two  years  after  she  was  married  that 
Mrs.  .Martyn-Hcnr)-  came  to  slay  with  her  husband  at 
Cardewe  Manor,  and  you  never  saw  anybody  so  altered 
as  “ Miss  Gladys”— so  she  was  often  called.  He  was 
much  the  same,  only  harshcr-looking,  and  he  seemed 
as  cross  as  an  idle  man  can  be— which  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cardewe  were  going  on 
the  Continent,  and  they  had  let  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Martyn-Henry  have  the  Manor,  because  it  was  said 
the  captain  h.id  spent  all  their  money— his  wife’s 
mostly,  wc  heard. 

“ She  should  have  had  it  lied  up,*'  said  Charlie  : 
•‘tied  up  light.  Thai’s  what  Ferrell's  clerk  said.” 

“ You  can't  expect  gentlefolks  to  keep  their  money 
lying  idle,”  1 replied.  “Tying  up  money  is  all  ver>’ 
well " 

“ .Settled  on  her,  of  course,  Lucy,”  replied  my  hus- 
l)and,  laughing.  “ Hid  you  think  1 meant  put  m an 
old  stocking,  as  you  do  the  ihrccpcnny-picccs  for  the 
boy  ? ” 

“ You  needn’t  laugh  at  the  child  or  me,  Charlie 
Farmer.  Wc  m.nyn’t  be  clever,  but  we’re  saving.  Of 
course  Miss  Gladys  could  h.ave  tied  up  her  money,  but 
she  was  so  fond  of  the  captain  that  she  wouldn't. 
She  trusted  him  too  well.*’ 

“That’s  it — loo  well ; ‘not  wisely,  but  too  well,*  .as 


the  proverb  is.  SbcTl  suffer  for  it.  1 can’t  say  1 like 
the  captain,*’  continued  Charlie,  bringing  down  his  fist 
on  the  tca-trny,  and  making  the  cups  rattle.  “ 1 
can't  say  why  ; but  I don’t : that's  all  about  it.” 
“Well,  you  needn't  break  the  cups  and  wake  the 
child,”  1 said.  “But  what’s  he  done  now?” 

“What’s  he  done?  Who  can  tell?  He’s  brought 
back  that  beautiful  young  lady  looking  like  a ghost. 
Why  don’t  they  go  to  Mr.  Anderson's?  Why  don’t 
he  pay  her  relatives  any  attention  ? Why  hasn't  the 
captain  and  she  been  out  with  the  hounds  ? There’s 
three  or  four  meets  been  held,  and  he  hasn't  turned 
up.  Why  don’t  he  go  to  the  parish  church,  Lucy?  ** 

“ Ah  t ” 1 said,  “ why  ? There  you're  right,  Charlie  ; 
that’s  what  the  vicar  said  the  other  day  was  the  touch- 
stone of  human  consciences.  The  vicar  ought  to  know. 
At  any  rate,  Captain  Martyn-Henry  is  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  is  worrying  that  poor  girl  to  death.” 

“ No  business  of  ours,  I should  say,  unless  I was  on 
the  jurj',**  remarked  Charlie.  “And  now  I’ll  trouble 
you  for  some  tea,  Mrs.  Farmer.” 

Next  day,  when  1 was  out  with  baby — and  a poor 
little  lad  he  is— 1 noticed  Captain  Henry  wandering 
about  the  cliff,  measuring  and  dropping  a line  down 
a certain  distance.  Then  he  went  down  and  got  a 
boat,  and  with  a telescope  kept  looking  at  tire  rock 
for  a long  time. 

“He’s  a lunatic,”  I thought,  “and  Miss  Gladys 
knows  it.  Poor  young  lady  ! ** 

So  I told  Charlie,  and  he  laughed  as  usual ; but  I 
was  astonished  two  days  after  when  tbe  captain  called, 
and  asked  if  I would  mind  going  up  to  the  M.anor  arid 
superintending  things  a little  for  his  wife,  as  the  house- 
keeper had  been  promised  a holiday.  Charlie  could 
come  too  if  he  liked  ; but  they  didn’t  want  the  baby. 

“ I won  t go,”  said  Charlie  ; “ you  go.  You  can  see 
the  child  every  day.  and  cheer  up  Mrs.  Henry,  per- 
haps. She  wants  it.” 
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The  idea  had  somehow  got  about  that  the 
captain  did  not  treat  his  wife  properly,  and  I 
was  not  sorry  to  see  things  for  myself,  so  1 went 
up  to  the  Manor— not  from  curiosity,  but  kind- 
ness—though  Charlie  did  giggle  when  1 said  so. 

However,  I went,  and  found  Dr.  Jolifle  there. 

1 think  I have  mentioned  him  before.  He  was 
an  old  friend,  and  1 was  glad  to  find  him  there. 

Mrs.  Henry  was  very  kind,  shook  hands  with 
me,  and  appeared  glad  to  see  me.  She  was 
pale,  but  very  pretty,  and  seemed  in  good 
spirits.  ■*  She  is  too  loyal  to  complain,”  I 
said  to  myself.  I did  pity  her,  1 can  tell  you  ; 
and  as  for  Captain  Henry— we^  I won’t  antici- 
pate about  him. 

No  one  could  help  seeing  how  anxious  his 
wife  was  when  he  came  in.  He  would  beckon 
her  up-stairs,  and  I could  hear  ulking  in  loud 
tones,  and  then  an  impatient  “Hush  !”  Once 
I heard  him  say,  “Would  you  betray  me?" 

Betray  him  1 Then  there  was  a secret— some 
dreadful  secret  which  made  him  reckless,  and 
her  miserable.  Oh  I I would  have  liked  to 
have  given  him  a bit  of  my  mind.  He  was 
so  sly  and  secret.  But  I found  out  they  did 
go  to  church — to  a small  one  on  the  property, 
quite  away  from  the  village.  This  was  curious, 
and  I made  a note  of  it.  . 

One  day  I made  a discovery— one  evening  it 
was— 1 hardly  like  to  tell  it,  but  I must.  Captain 
Henry,  1 believed,  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  wife, 
and  was  trying  to  let  it  seem  accident.  No  j 
there  was  no  violence,  and  no  illness  beyond 
what  I have  said.  They  seemed  very  loving  in  public, 
but  I can  tell,  I think,  and  I thought  it  quite  different. 
Betray  him  1 Ah  I 

That  evening,  after  I had  been  at  the  Manor  three 
or  four  days,  I noticed  that  Mrs.  Martyn-Henry  was 
very  anxious,  and  seemed  nervous.  She  kept  listen- 
ing, as  I thought,  and  all  of  a sudden  she  rang  her  bell 
after  her  five  o'clock  tea,  and  sent  me  out  on  an 
errand.  I was  passing  through  the  little  shrubbery 
walk  I have  mentioned  which  led  to  the  bridge,  when 
I fancied  I heard  heavy  footsteps.  1 stood  back,  and 
there  I saw  a man  dressed  in  navvy’s  clothes,  coming 
in  by  the  shaded  way.  Who  was  this  ? 

1 looked  out,  and  I declare  1 saw  the  captain  him- 
self. His  clothes  were  stained,  his  hands  dreadful — 
there  was  blood  on  them,  I believed.  He  was  all 
ragged  and  dishevelled.  He  came  stealthily  in,  and  I 
waited  till  1 saw  him  pass  in  by  the  side  door.  It  tuas 
the  captain ! 

Oh,  mercy  1 what  had  he  done  ? No  wonder  bis 
poor  wife  was  anxious.  There  had  been  some  crime, 
1 was  certain  of  that ; but  what  ? Should  1 denounce 
him,  or  wait  ? 1 was  thinking  this  over,  when  1 saw 
another  form  approaching  in  the  gloaming ; it  slunk 
back  into  the  shade,  and  then  went  on. 

The  man  who  passed  was  dressed  like  the  cap- 
tain, and — oh,  mercy  !— 1 recognised  “Black  Jim,”  the 
blacksmith — a man  who  had  credit  for  poaching, 
and,  some  said,  worse  things.  Then  this  fellow,  this 


" I WENT,  AND  FOUND  DU.  JUUFFE  TIIEKK." 


scamp,  who  bad  many  a time  been  suspected  of  steal- 
ing property— who  had  been  an  overseer  in  the 
Cornish  mines,  and  left  there — who  was  said  to  have 
queer  dealings  with  the  other  world— this  man  was 
the  captain’s  accomplice  1 Terrible,  this ! 1 listened ; 
the  captain  came  out  suddenly  in  his  own  dress — his 
proper  suit — and  said — 

“ Well,  did  you  do  the  job  ? Did  you  sink  it  ? ” 

“ Sink  IT  ! ” The  body  1 I gave  a scream,  and 
fainted  right  away. 

CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

THE  MYSTERV  SOLVED. 

I CANNOT,  of  course,  tell  how  long  I remained  on  the 
ground  insensible ; but  when  I recovered  I found  my- 
self in  my  own  room  at  Cardewe  Manor—  the  room  in 
the  east  wing,  which  Mrs.  Martyn-Henry  had  given 
me,  so  as  to  be  near  her  in  case  she  wanted  any- 
thing. 

Oh,  dear!  1 shall  never  forget  that  “ comingto.”  It 
was  terrible!  My  mind  and  body  both  suffered, and 
when  1 was  fully  conscious  1 wished  myself  insensible. 
It  seemed  at  first  like  a dream.  Some  crime  had 
been  committed.  By  degrees  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  came  into  my  mind,  and  1 cried  like  a 
baby  to  go  home. 

“Take  me  away!  take  me  away!’’  I said.  “Oh, 
Doctor  Joliffe,  let  me  go  home !" 
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**  You  cannot  go  to-night/'  he  replied,  and  you 
will  feel  better  in  the  morning.-  Are  you  subject  to 
fainting  fits  ? " 

1 shuddered.  He  remarked  it,  and  looked  serious. 

*•  Arc  you  feverish  ? ’*  he  said.  **  Let  n*e  see.  Hum  1 
Might  be  better.  Lie  quite  still — I will  send  you  up 
a composing  draught.  When  docs  Mrs.  Jones  return 

**  Not  for  a week,  I believe,  sir,”  I replied. 

The  doctor  turned  to  the  houseinaiil,  and  said  in  a 
low  tone — but  I heard  him — 

“Get  her  back,  or  send  for  Mrs.  Nursing.  It  will 
be  as  well  to  have  one 
or  the  other  in  at> 
tendance,  in  case 
Mrs.  Farmer  is  laid 
up.  1 will  mention  it 
to  Mrs.  Henry.'* 

**  Very  good,  sir," 
replied  Fanny,  an  old 
servant  of  the  Car* 
dewes.  “But  I dare 
say  I can  manage  at 
a pinch." 

So  I remained. 

Mrs.  Henry  came  to 
see  me.  and  ques- 
tioned me  concerning 
my  fainting  fit.  1 
fenced  her  questions. 

1 would  not  have  her 
know  what  1 sus- 
pected her  husband 
of  at  that  time  for 
anything.  She  seemed 
quite  bewildered,  and 
extremely  anxious  for 
me  to  telL  But  1 
wouldn’t. 

“Did  anything 
alarm  you  ? " she 
asked.  “ You  surety 
do  not  credit  those 
silly  tales  of  the  ghost 
iniheshrubbery?  Did 
you  fancy  that  you 
saw  something,  Mrs. 

Farmer  ? " 

“ It  was  no  fancy,  ma’am,*’  I said — “ no  fancy  at 
all — I ifu/  xe  something  ; that  1 can  declare  with  my 
last  breath.” 

“ Very  extraordinary,’’  she  replied.  “ Captain  ^enry 
is  much  surprised  at  your  sudden  illness,  and  is 
anxious  you  should  quite  quiet^'  she  continued. 
“ 1 am  sure  you  will,  for  my  sake.” 

1 made  no  answer.  I could  not  wonder  at  Captain 
Martyn-Henry  wanting  me  to  be  kept  quite  quiet 
My  silence  was  worth  something  to  him.  For  “ .Miss 
Gladys’  ” sake,  1 thought  1 would,  and  yet  1 w*as  not 
justified  in  concealing  a crime. 

“You  will  remain  here,  1 hope,  for  the  present,*’ 
continued  Mrs.  Henry,  very  kindly.  She  was  evi- 
dently anxious  concerning  the  captain.  “You  really 


must  remain ; my  husband  will  be  quite  angry  with 
me  if  1 pennit  you  to  leave,  and  when  he  returns 
“ Then  he  has  gone  away ! *'  1 faltered. 

“ Yes,"  she  went  on  ; “ he  has  gone  away  on — 
important  business  for  awhile.” 

She  was  gazing  into  the  darkness.  Her  back  was 
towards  me,  so  I could  not  see  her  face.  But  she 
sighed  as  she  concluded,  and  1 knew  she  was  nervous 
and  unhappy,  as  well  she  might  be.  Poor  young 
lady  ! 

I sighed  too,  in  sympathy,  and  she  heard  it. 

“You  will  remain, 
then  ? " she  went  on. 
“ Somehow  1 had 
rather  that  you  did. 
1 have  entire  confi- 
dence in  you,  Lucy” 
(she  had  never  called 
me  Lucy  before,  and 
it  somehow  startled 
me),  “and  I am  sure 
you  will  do  as  ] wish, 
for  all  our  sakes.” 

“ I will,  ma’am,"  I 
said.  “ I promise 
you  I will  remain, 
and  never  say  a 
word.” 

She  smiled,  and 
said, “As  to  that,  you 
may  do  as  you  please. 
I will  not  prevent  you. 
All  I ask  is  that  you 
will  remain  here  as 
long  as  you  possibly 
can.  My  husband 
wishes  it  as  much  as 
Ido.” 

I promised.  What 
could  I do  ? The 
fearful  secret  must 
remain  untold.  What 
reason  could  the  cap- 
tain have  for  going 
away,  unless  the 

police ? Oh!  1 

was  more  and  more 
alarmed.  Suppose  I were  questioned,  and  the  cap- 
tain arrest^,  what  a fearful  thing  for  our  “Miss 
Gladys,"  who  loved  him  through  it  all,  while  he  was 
kind  enough  to  all  seeming.  But  men  can  be  anythin);  / 
Next  day  1 was  not  well.  Doctor  Joliffe  said  1 was 
feverish,  and  recommended  me  to  remain  in  bed.  ! 
inquired  for  the  captain.  He  had  gone  away  to 
London  and  the  Continent. 

“ Any  news,  Fanny  ? ” I asked  that  evening. 

“ There  is  something  said  about  robbciy,”  replied 
Fanny,  “ up  at  the  Elions’— the  old  lady  was  found  in 
a ht  in  her  chair — the  thieves  got  in  through  the 
window,  it  is  said." 

My  brain  was  whirling.  I put  my  hands  to  my 
head,  and  managed  to  ask — 


••I  WENT  BACK  TO  THE  COTTAGE*’  (^.  307). 
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“ When  did  the  robbery  lake  place  ?’* 

*•  Yesterday  morning,”  replied  Fanny.  “There  will 
be  a hnc  to-do,  for  the  police  have  been  down  on 
‘ Black  Jim,’  who  came  in  late  that  evening,  and  he  is 
suspected.  He  was  seen  with  another  man,  but  all 
clue  to  him  has  been  lost.  Jim  won’t  say  a word. 
They  will  oder  a reward,  I dare  say." 

“ Any  one  killed  ? " I asked,  as  white  as  a sheet. 
“No;  but  the  plate  has  disappeared.  What’s  the 
matter?  Are  you  ill,  Mrs.  Farmer  ?” 

“ I am  afraid  i am,”  I said.  “ Will  you  send  for  my 
husband,  and  tell  him?  Doctor  Joliffe  will  come  to* 
morrow,  1 dare  say.” 

“Sure  to,  to  see  Mrs.  Henry,”  replied  Fanny. 
“Keep  quiet  now  ; 1 will  make  you  comfortable.” 
i lay  down  and  tried  to  sleep  that  day,  but  rest  was 
impossible.  My  brain  w'as  on  hre.  The  promise  1 
bad  made  for  poor  Mrs.  Henry’s  sake  I must  keep, 
and  yet  the  dreadful  secret,  in  addition  to  the  feverish 
cold  I had  caught,  was  making  me  quite  ill  All 
night  I lay  and  puzzled  over  what  1 had  heard,  and 
imagined  all  kinds  of  things.  Oh,  that  wretch  the 
captain  I I did  feel  for  his  poor  dear  wife,  whom  I 
bad  known  before  either  of  us  was  married. 

Next  day  the  doctor  came,  and  after  that  ! remem- 
ber nothing  clearly  until  one  evening  I woke,  and 
found  Charlie  sitting  by  my  side,  my  hand  in  his. 

“ Do  you  know  who  1 am  ?”  he  said  softly. 

“ Yes,  Charlie,”  I murmured.  Was  I still  dream- 
ing? 

“ Oh,  1 am  thankful  you  are  belter,”  he  said.  “ You 
have  been  dreadfully  bad,  Lucy,  raving  at  times,  and 
making  all  kinds  of  accusations  against  Captain 
Henry.  It  is  a good  thing  in  one  way  Mrs.  Ilcnry 
was  taken  ill  so  suddenly,  or  she  might  have  heard 
y<Hi,  and  the  little  one  would  have  died  perhaps.” 

“ Oh,  Charlie,  it's  dreadful ! Poor  Mrs.  Henry  ! I 
am  glad  she  knows  nothing  of  his  goings  on.  The 
Capt.ain  and  Black  Jim — oh,  my  poor  head  !” 

“ It  would  be  a good  thing,”  replied  Charlie,  “ if  we 
could  take  you  home.  There  is  trouble  and  illness 
enough  here  without  your  making  it  worse.  You’ve 
made  a pretty  to-do  ! ” 

“ Oh!  leave  me  alone,  Charlie,  i.et  me  die  where  I 
am.  I will  never  divulge  the  secret,  for  * Miss  Gladys” 
sake.” 

“OlT  her  head  again,”  murmured  Charlie.  “Oh, 
dear,  dear  ! I wish  the  doctor  would  come.” 

I said  no  more,  but  lay  quite  still,  and  watched 
Charlie  through  my  half-closed  lids.  He  seemed  to 
think  I was  asleep,  for  he  remained  very  quiet.  But 
I listened,  and  a»ccrtaincd  from  whispers  dial  the 
captain  was  still  away,  that  Mrs.  Henry  had  been 
suddenly  taken  ill,  being  very  anxious  concerning  him. 
Ah,  / knew  why  ! He  was  expected  back  soon,  and 
meantime  .Mrs.  Henry  was  quite  comfortable.  But  1 
was  quite  certain  he  would  not  return.  There  was 
evidence  against  him  sunk  in  the  sea  which  might  any 
day  rise  up.  Had  I not  heard  Black  Jim  say  he  had 
“sunk  it  ” out  of  sight  ? Oh,  the  wretches ! 

With  this  terrible  secret — or,  to  say  the  least,  this 
terrible  suspicion — on  my  mind,  was  it  any  wonder 
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that  I remained  in  a feverish  condition,  and  that  my 
recovery  was  slow  ? But  the  time  came  at  Last,  and  1 
went  back  to  the  cottage,  where  1 found  things  all 
neat  and  tidy,  and  darling  little  Charlie  delighted  to 
see  me. 

One  day  I got  a terrible  turn.  A man,  who  was 
dressed  in  ordinary  clothes,  came  in  and  asked  for 
Charlie. 

1 said,  “ My  husband  is  out.” 

“ Well,”  he  continued,  “ I dare  say  you  will  do  as 
well — likely  better.  Now,  1 want  some  information, 
and  am  willing  to  pay  for  it.” 

My  heart  sank  at  once.  “ This  man  is  a detective,” 
I said  to  myself.  “He  wants  me  to  tell  him  where  ‘it* 
is  sunk.  Oh,  1 wish  Charlie  were  at  home  !” 

“Well,  sir,”  I faltered,  “can  1 help  you  ?” 

“ Perhaps  you  can,  ma’am.  Be  cautious,  if  you 
please,  in  your  replies,  for  this  is  an  important 
matter,  and  the  law  will  have  to  say  something  in  the 
business.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  of  what  Cap- 
tain Martyn-Henry  has  been  doing  lately?” 

1 am  sure  1 turned  as  white  as  the  tabic-cloth,  and 
had  to  gulp  down  a great  lump  in  my  throat  before  I 
could  speak. 

“ Oh,  sir  ! ” I cried,  “ I would  rather  not  say  any- 
thing. I have  not  seen  the  captain  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  Henry  can  tcil-'and ” 

“ We  cannot  ask  tlte  captain's  lady : that’s  quite 
against  all  regulations,  even  if  she  could  see  me.  No, 

ma’am  ; you  can  earn  a little  money- ” 

“ By  turning  informer  I " 1 exclaimed.  “ Oh,  you 
don’t  know  me  if  you  think  that  ! ” 

“Well,  you  see,”  he  said,  remonstrating,  “you 
needn’t  put  it  quite  so  bald.  I want  a little  informa- 
tion about  a certain  place,  where  a certain  person  has 
sunk ” 

“ Oh  !”  I screamed,  and  fell  back  in  my  chair.  At 
that  minute  in  came  Charlie. 

“Hullo,  Mister!”  he  cried,  “what  arc  you  aoing, 
alarming  my  wife  like  this  ? — Why,  Jack,  you  have 
quite  startled  her  ! ” 

Jack  ! So  Charlie  knew  him  ! He  couldn't  surely 
be  Jack  Strong,  who  was  formerly  in  the  police  ? Yes, 
it  was.  “Then  the  captain  is  ruined,”  I thought. 

“ Well,  1 did  alarm  your  good  lady.  1 was  just 
asking  her  a few  questions  about  the  captain.  Wc 
are  working  against  him — I suppose  you  know.” 

“ 1 have  heard  something,”  replied  Chiirlie,  very 
cautiously. 

“ Then  do  you  think  we  can  bring  it  home  to  him 
and  his  friends?”  continued  the  policeman. 

“ Ab ! that’s  more  than  1 can  say,”  returned  my 
husband  ; “you’ve  to  look  into  the  boundary.  It's 
my  opinion  he'll  beat  you.  He  has  come  back.” 

“Yes,  1 know  ; and  that  fellow  Jim  is  in  it  too.” 
“He  is,”  I said  suddenly.  (I  couldn’t  help  it — 1 
felt  1 must  speak.)  “ He  is  in  it,  and  it  was  he  who 
sunk  the  body,  or  whatever  it  was.  He  did  it  I ” 

You  never  saw  two  men  more  surprised  than  were 
Charlie  and  .Mr.  Strong.  They  looked  dazed,  and 
stared  at  each  other.  M length  .Mr.  Strong  made  a 
sign  to  Charlie,  and  said — 
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“ What  do  you  know  about  this,  ma’am  ?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,"  I replied;  “I  can't  keep  silence. 
My  head  will  give  way— 1 can't  bear  it.  1 know  that 
Captain  Henry  and  Jim  have  done  some  crime,  and  I 
beard  * Black  Jim’  say  he  had 'sunk  it!”’  Then  I 
told  them  about  the  captain’s  disguise,  and  his  wife's 
terror  and  nervousness  : of  his  begging  her  not  to 
betray  him  : of  his  sudden  departure  : her  unexpected 
illness  in  consequence  (as  1 believed)  of  his  danger : 
the  way  people  said  he  treated  her  : and  all  1 knew — 
or  fancied  I knew.  Everything  I told. 

Charlie  and  Mr.  Strong  listened,  and  if  ever  I saw 
sorrow  and  fear  in  any  face  it  was  in  Charlie's.  He 
looked  at  his  friend,  and  Mr.  Strong  at  kinty  and 
touched  their  heads. 

**  She  ain't  right  yet,"  whispered  Charlie.  “ Poor  old 
girl ! Just  tell  Dr.  Jolide  to  call  in,  will  you,  Jack?" 

“ I will,"  said  the  ex»po1iceman.  “Good-bye.  1 am 
awfully  sorry,  Charlie,  lad.  Good-bye,  ma'am." 

“ Good-bye,"  1 replied,  rather  dreamy-like,  lor  I 
was  puzxled.  Then  suddenly  1 said,  “ What  is  all 
this,  Charlie  ? " 

“ Well,  Loo,"  he  said,  soothing  me,  “ I think,  my 
dear  old  girl,  you're  a bit  shaky  in  the  head,  and  that’s 
the  truth  ! Since  your  illness  it  is." 


“ Shaky— I ? Do  you  think  I’m  cracked  ?” 

“ That's  it,"  replied  my  husband.  “ You've  been 
raving  of  murder,  and  now'  you  accuse  Captain  Henry  ." 

“ But  that  Mr.  Strong — he  questioned  me — who  is 
he?" 

“A  mining  agent.  You  see,  Captain  Henry  has 
been  searching  for  iron  ore,  and  Jack  thinks  he  has 
penetrated  his  Company’s  lodes,  and  wants  evidence. 
Captain  Henry  and  Jim  sank  a shaft." 

“ A shaft ! A hole  for  digging  ^ " I cried. 

“ Yes,  and  you  go  raving  about  murder ! The 
captain  went  to  London  with  specimens,  and  has 
formed  his  Company,  and  he  will  be  as  happy  as  ever. 
We  were  all  wrong  about  him  and  “ Miss  Gladys.’* 
They  are  a loving  couple  as  ever  was.  That’s  all  I”  ' 
“Then,  Charlie,  I've  been  very  foolish.  I fancied 
all  kinds  of  things  ; and  oh,  I am  so  sorry  ! " 

“You’ve  a fine  imagination,”  said  Charlie.  “But 
it’s  all  rubbish  about  the  captain  doing  wrong.  He’s 
quite  straight,  I knotVy  and  adores  his  wife.  Now, 
hold  your  tongue,  and  I’ll  hold  mine.  We've  solved 
the  great  Mystery  of  the  Martyn-Henrys.  He  was 
only  trying  to  make  a living,  $0  as  not  to  live  on  his 
wife's  means ! — and,  Lucy,  you’re  a goose  1 " 

And  1 believe  1 am. 


“HE  LOVES  ME.” 


ARK  cypresses  adown  the  lawn 

Are  trembling  'ncath  the  breath  of  eve, 
And  ’midst  the  myrtles  far  withdrawn 
Their  saddened  strains  the  bulbuls  weave  ; 

This  fragrant  moonlight  should  pour  balm 
O’er  souls  distraught  with  cares  and  woe. 

But  I walk  lonely — what  shall  calm 
The  waves  which  constant  tempests  blow  ? 

In  vain  beside  the  fountain’s  brink 
1 linger,  racked  in  heart  and  brain  ; 

At  times  e'en  hope  o'crwhclmed  will  sink — 

Is  loving  quite  an  unmixed  gain? 


And  feith — do  whispered  words  hold  true  ? 

Will  stars  avenge  the  vows  they  heard  ? 

Fate  in  this  lily’s  flower  I’ll  view — 

Affection’s  fate  too  long  deferred. 

The  gleaming  flower  I slowly  raise, 

A petal  falls — “ he  loves  me ! "—there  I 
This— that— another !— in  amaze 
To  touch  the  last  1 scarcely  dare  ! 

Pluck  we  up  courage  for  the  test — 

“ He  loves  me  ! "—joy  !— shake,  dusky  domes. 

Your  orange  blooms — I know  the  rest — 

For  through  the  roses,  lo ! he  comes  ! 

M.  G.  Watkins,  MJL 
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WHAT  TO  WEAR:  CHITCHAT  ON  DRESS. 


HKIBERY. 


I.— from  our  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT, 

P MARIS  has  declared  itself  in  the  matter 
^ of  spring  fashions  with  its  usual  deci- 
^ sion.  It  is  the  year  of  roses,  which 
|fl  abound  in  hats  and  bonnets,  in  the 
Q|  floral  decorations  of  evening  gowns,  and 
in  the  several  brocades,  now'  only  made 
of  the  most  elaborate  kind,  and  generally 
fris^  on  a satin  ground.  This  means  that 
the  pattern  stands  up  boldly  in  an  uncut 
velvet  pile,  and  1 also  note  that  most  of  the  largest 
and  boldest  designs  have  a chain  effect  running 
through  the  flowers. 

For  early  spring  there  was  a wave  of  yellow  over 


Paris,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  the  particular  colour 
is  mauve,  which  has  a great  variety  of  tones— begonia, 
exactly  the  tint  of  that  delicate  flower,  being  the 
newest  of  them.  Parisians  no  longer  trim  tulle  gowns 
with  large  bunches  of  ostrich  plumes,  or  with  a flight 
of  birds,  but  overload  them  with  flowers  and  petals  of 
flowers,  especially  rose-leaves,  which  look  as  if  they 
had  descended  in  a shower.  The  satin  or  brocaded 
panels  on  such  gow'ns  are  bordered  with  beads  ; in- 
deed, it  would  seem  to  be  hardly  possible  to  have  too 
many  beads  of  all  kinds  : wood,  glass,  and  metal. 

Amber  is  to  the  fore  again,  which  is  natural  as  long  as 
shades  of  yellow  obtain.  Bodices  distinct  from  the 
skirt  arc  holding  sway : black  velvet  for  evening,  w'itb 
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u bright  yellow  skirt ; cardinal  plush  in  the  morning, 
with  black.  Blue,  black,  and  primrose  is  another  new 
and  happy  combination. 

Steels  for  skirts  are  completely  out  of  date  in  Paris; 
but  then  Parisians  understand  the  subtle  an  of  pelti- 
coating  in  a way  that  no  Englishwoman  would  ever 
seem  to  compass.  They  have  a good  substantial 
mattress,  and  to  this  they  tack  the  folds  of  the  train, 
thus  insuring  their  graceful  flow.  At  and  .above  the 
hem  there  are  a multiplicity  of  muslin  frills  tacked  in. 

There  is  a fashion  here  which  I do  not  think  for  a 
moment  will  reach  England,  or,  if  it  does,  will  obtain 
much  favour,  viz.,  coloured  mantles.  I will  minutely 
describe  a few  that  you  may  see  what  is  worn,  but 
they  arc  not  ut  all  suitable  for  wearing  with  all  kinds 
of  dresses,  which  is  what  English  people  expect  of 
them.  Imagine  a sort  of  dolman  reaching  but 
little  below  (he  waist  all  round ; the  piece  from  the 
shoulder,  which  forms  a sleeve,  is  of  brown  Indian 
cashmere,  the  ground  completely  hidden  with  em- 
l>roidcry  of  the  finest  beads,  silk,  and  larger  wooden 
beads,  the  back  and  fronts  ruby  velvet ; the  whole 
bordered  with  black  lace,  over  which  falls  a beaded 
fringe.  Another  is  of  the  new  btue-black — much 
more  black  than  blue,  and  co^-e^ed  also  with  metallic 
iridescent  blue  beads. 

At  the  present  moment  the  hair  is  worn  high,  but 
the  fiat  is  gone  out  that  it  is  to  be  low,  so  the  backs 
of  our  gowns  will  be  once  more  disfigured.  High 
Spanish  combs  of  tortoiseshell,  coral,  and  diamonds, 
arc  often  now  placed  at  the  side  of  the  head,  not  at 
the  back. 

Fans  are  frequently  made  entirely  of  real  flowers, 
or  of  the  most  transparent  gauze  exquisitely  painted  ; 
both  are  pretty,  but  utterly  useless  for  the  original 
purpose  of  producing  a current  of  air. 

There  are  pretty  dog-collars  worn  just  now,  both 
with  low  and  square-cut  dresses.  These  are  useful  for 
)’oung  girls  who  have  not  a plethora  of  jewels,  and 
they  arc  particularly  becoming.  They  consist  of  a 
broad  band  of  velvet  or  satin  for  a foundation,  studded 
with  beads,  and  bordered  often  with  a deep  pendent 
fringe.  They  are  sometimes  all  pearls  or  all  jet,  or  all 
ruby  beads,  and  are  as  often  as  not  sent  home  by  the 
dressmaker  in  order  that  they  may  match  the  beading 
used  on  the  dress. 

Some  of  the  best  gowns  I have  seen  of  late  have 
been  made  in  grey  velvet  and  trimmed  with  cut 
l>eads,  matching  exactly  in  tone.  These  are  applied 
as  panels,  or  as  tunics,  a quarter  of  a yard  deep.  The 
mantles  are  often  made  to  match  ; they  are  cither 
short  doIman-\i$itcs  or  long  redingotes  ; the  bonnet  is 
also  a piece  of  the  stuff,  and  with  the  beading,  that 
matches  the  tone  of  the  foundation,  is  interblcndcd 
silver  or  steel  thread  ; and  sometimes  a touch  of 
becoming  colour  is  given  by  a tuft  of  pink  flowers 
nestling  in  a rosette  of  grey  lace— for  coloured  lace  is 
the  particular  fancy  of  the  moment,  and  it  can  be  had 
(o  match  .almost  any  desired  shade. 

Until  the  season  is  more  .advanced,  velvet  is  the 
favourite  material  worn  by  Parisians  on  all  full-dress 
occasions. 


Su6de  gloves  are  still  worn  both  for  morning  and 
full  dress  ; for  the  latter  they  reach  to  the  elbow  and 
often  over  it,  and  then  even  they  are  almost  hidden 
by  bracelets.  Aigrettes,  blending  so  well  with  jewels, 
are  almost  the  only  headdress  that  finds  favour. 

A useful  plan  for  converting  a low  dress  into  a high 
one  is  the  wearing  of  pretty  little  capes,  made  in  jet, 
pearls,  or  lace,  which  moreover  arc  most  becoming. 

The  skirts  of  all  gowns  arc  decidedly  fuller  and 
more  important-looking,  and  the  draping  is  vcr>'  high. 
Whether  for  morning  or  evening  wear,  dresses,  bon- 
nets, and  mantles  are  not  to  be  scon  without  beads. 
They  glitter  and  glimmer  on  anything,  and  are  costly 
because  they  are  good.  They  are  not  now  just 
laid  on  flat,  but  much  in  relief,  and  cut  with  as  many 
facets  as  possible,  and  are  accentuated  by  several 
pendent  tassels  and  drops  of  all  shapes — the  spear- 
head, the  pear,  the  circle,  the  crescent,  and  many  more. 

In  our  engraving,  “Bribery,”  the  figures  in  out- 
door apparel  show  French  styles.  Let  us  look  at  the 
mother  with  her  two  daughters,  one  seventeen,  the 
other  nine  years  of  age.  The  elder  young  lady 
standing  by  the  m.'intclpiecc  wears  a costume  of 
spring  homespun  ; it  is  dark  moss-green  striped  with 
fine  red  and  white  lines,  the  material  so  arranged 
that  the  strii>cs  are  straight  on  the  jacket  and  dia- 
gonal on  the  skirt.  The  waistcoat  is  buff  plush  ; the 
tall  hat  is  covered  with  homespun,  and  has  a plush 
brim  and  upright  bow.  The  buckle  at  the  waist,  and 
the  large  buttons  that  fasten  down  the  revers,  arc 
carved  wood. 

The  mother  wears  a long  redingotc  of  striped  plush, 
and  twilled  silk  spotted  with  plush,  all  in  the  deepest 
shade  of  olive-green.  The  under-dress  is  a rich  bro- 
cade in  several  tones  of  brick-dust  red ; the  revers, 
w.aist  band,  and  cuffs  are  plain  olive  plush.  The 
colours  of  the  dress  are  repeated  in  the  bonnet,  the 
crown  of  which  is  dark  green  velvet,  the  bird  and 
strings  matching  the  brocade. 

The  little  girl's  costume  is  brown  and  pink;  the  fri$6 
cloth  jacket  is  brown,  likewise  the  bonnet,  the  frixk 
being  canvas  with  a lace- like  pattern  upon  it;  the 
full  blouse  front  is  supported  by  a brown  moir6  sash 
terminating  in  long  loops  and  ends.  The  bonnet  is 
both  lined  and  trimmed  with  pink,  for  little  girls  as 
well  as  their  elders  wear  headgear  made  of  the  same 
materials  as  their  costumes.  This  is  a somewhat  costly 
fashion,  as  it  necessitates  a hat  or  a bonnet  with  every 
frock,  but  then  the  effect  quite  repays  the  outlay,  and 
if  the  mother  is  “clever  at  millinery,”  she  can  easily 
manage  the  hat  or  bonnet  “ out  of  the  pieces.” 

II.— FROM  OUR  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Lyons  is  oflcn  busy  on  many 
varieties  of  silks  exclusively  for  English  firms.  1 have 
just  seen  a large  importation  to  one  of  our  leading 
houses,  which  will,  1 think,  exactly  illustrate  what  is 
now  being  worn,  and  likely  to  be  worn  during  the  forth- 
coming spring  and  summer.  Brocades  will  only  be  really 
fashionable  in  very  costly  kinds  for  Court  dresses  and 
occasions  of  that  kind  where  expense  is  no  object,  but 
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Otherwise  they  have  yielded  the  palm  to  twill  silks, 
plain  silks,  vcloutine,  bongalinc,  Sicilienne,  and  all  the 
corded  class,  and  also  to  striped  silks.  \Vc  are  likely 
to  be  tired  of  strip>es  before  we  have  done  with  them, 
though  some  arc  specially  pretty.  The  most  fashion- 
able are  equal  stripes,  i inch  to  i i inches  wide,  in 
plush  and  velvet,  and  generally  in  contrasting  colours, 
and  the  combinations  arc  particularly  happy.  There 
are  many  new  colourings  in  silks— Serpent,  which 
is  a remarkable  green  ; Opal,  a new  translucent 
grey;  Pistachc,  a rich  yellow  - green ; S6vrcs,  a 
greyish-blue;  and  Bagdad,  a brick-dust  pink.  Satin 
is  to  be  more  worn  in  the  evening  than  day-time,  and 
has  much  decreased  in  price.  Failles  will,  and  do,  carry 
all  before  them,  which  is  good  for  the  public,  for  they 
wear  well.  They  are  blended  frequently  with  cr^pc  dc 
Chine,  either  plain  or  brocaded,  and  are  both  reduced 
in  price  and  improved  in  fabric  ; their  great  virtue 
is  that  they  drape  well. 

The  chief  novelty  in  silk  is  a stripe  thrown  on  a 
corded  ground,  the  stripe  being  a fac-simile  of  the 
trimming  used  in  railway  carriages,  ^all  -to  mind  the 
strap  with  which  you  pull  the  window*  up  and  down  ; 
you  know  the  series  of  loops  of  which  the  stuff  is 
made.  One  of  the  prettiest  mixtures  is  a brown 
Sicilienne  ground  with  this  fabric  reproduced  in  opal, 
red,  and  yellow  ; and,  though  you  may  not  think  so 
by  description,  it  is  a charming  novelty,  especially  for 
use  as  panels. 

You  may  safely  invest  in  a twilled  silk  ; it  is  likely 
to  be  in  fashion  for  a long  time,  and  moreover  will 
wear  well — the  texture  has  so  greatly  improved.  Last 
season  we  were  promised  a permanent  return  to  Baya- 
dere stripes,  but  the  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled ; 
there  arc  a good  many  horizontal  stripes  still,  but  they 
are  chiefly  used  for  panels  or  for  false  under-skirts, 
with  draperies  above — an  effect,  by-the-by,  produced 
by  a breadth  let  in  here  and  there.  One  more  novelty : 
stripes  arranged  like  the  keys  of  the  piano,  the  black 
notes  and  the  white,  and  carried  out  in  such  mixtures 
a:i  slate  and  grey  ; red  and  brown  ; beige  and  red  ; 
mofU  and  copper-red,  graduating  from  light  to  dark. 

There  are  marvels  this  year  in  the  way  of  trimming  ; 
even  the  ordinary  poppy-heads  have  been  turned  to 
account,  and  an  extremely  handsome  fringe  is  made  of 
them  by  attaching  them  to  a bead  gimp  heading,  and 
adding  tassels  of  beads  below ; brown  beads  blend 
best-  The  new  buttons  are  made  to  resemble  a piece 
of  stick  cut  off  a branch,  with  the  bark  outside  and  the 
heart  in  the  centre. 

Canvas  reappears  in  many  new*  phases,  and  a mode 
of  trimming  is  to  draw  the  threads  horizontally  and 
work  them  into  a design,  with  a few  stitches  here 
and  there,  lining  with  a colour.  Dark  tints  are  to  be 
worn,  relieved  by  touches  of  light  colours  peeping  out, 
as  linings,  pipings,  and  bows.  Wool  remains  an  all- 
important  fabric,  and  is  made  up  a good  deal  with 
velvet  and  silk,  but  is  also  considered  quite  sufficient 
without  any  other  combination. 
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There  is  but  little  cliange  in  the  cut  of  bodices  as 
yet ; the  shoulders  arc  high.  Side  seams  are  in  vogue 
again,  and  the  variety  of  vests  is  legion.  The  basques 
are  siill  short  in  the  front  and  sides,  and  at  the  back 
they  form  a short  postilion.  Sleeves  are  narrow,  and 
reach  to  the  wrist. 

In  tailor-made  gowns,  wide  braidings  in  floral  de- 
signs w ill  be  thrown  on  contrasting  tints  ; for  example, 
on  a dark  blue  gown  the  braiding  would  be  in  blue  on 
a red  ground  ; or  on  a black  gow*n,  black  on  white 
would  be  used  as  a vest  or  panels  ; over  this  the  loop- 
ing of  the  dra|>erics  is  exceedingly  high.  Tubular 
braid,  w'ith  a gold  thread  run  through,  is  new  and 
fashionable,  both  for  jackets  and  dresses.  A favourite 
style  of  making  gowns  among  tailors  is  as  a polonaise, 
fastening  on  one  side  with  a wide  band,  graduating  to 
the  waist,  the  band  being  Aslrachan  or  any  other  fur 
or  velvet. 

For  the  front  of  evening  dresses  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  arrangements  is  tulle,  covered  all  over 
with  large  drops  in  the  shape  of  spear-heads,  made 
of  jet  or  of  the  exact  colour  of  the  tulle  on  the  dress. 
These  glitter  and  shake  at  every  movement.  Many 
of  the  new  cashmeres  are  elaborately  embroidered 
with  chenille  and  plush,  and  sometimes,  as  the  French 
call  it,  with  “Brodcric  anglaise'*  in  open-work,  like 
Madeira  embroidery.  Embroideries  on  thin  materials 
arc  often  now  accentuated  by  the  addition  of  artificial 
blossoms  ; for  example,  a poppy  and  leaves  arc  em- 
broidered on  tulle,  while  an  artificial  velvet  poppy  is 
tacked  on  to  the  top  of  the  embroidered  one. 

Some  really  pretty  spring  jackets  have  been  brought 
out  by  our  leading  English  firms  for  young  girls.  They 
arc  made  either  in  elastic,  brochi5,  or  corded  cloth, 
and  on  them  appear  large  wooden  buttons,  sometimes 
elaborately  carved.  The  jackets,  as  a rule,  fit  the  back 
closely,  and  are  loose  in  front,  showing  occasionally 
no  fastening,  or  at  other  times  fastening  diagonally. 
Many  of  them  have  velvet  collars  and  cuffs  braided 
in  gold  cord  and  twist,  and  the  pockets  are  legion, 
mostly  with  flaps,  and  placed  two  on  a side,  one  above 
another. 

The  two  ladies  in  our  illustration,  who  arc  in  in- 
door costume,  are  wearing  English  evening  demi- 
toilettes.  The  elder  one  (who  is  seated)  has  chosen  s. 
dark  red  dress  enlivened  with  stripes  of  brocade  in  a 
Persian  pattern  displaying  Eastern  colouring.  The  skirt 
is  striped  velvet  and  brocade,  edged  with  wooden  beads 
exactly  matching  the  velvet  in  colour.  The  tunic  and 
hvodi.ee  are  of  twilled  silk ; the  revers  arc  velvet  outlined 
with  Tjcads,  the  Persian  brocade  being  introduced  as 
waistcoat,  cuffs,  and  throat-band  as  well  as  in  the 
pointed  waist-band,  thereby  giving  a pleasing  touch 
of  cheerful  colouring  to  the  sombre  red  dress. 

The  younger  lady’s  toilette  is  grey.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  two  flounces  of  grey  lace  worked  with 
grey  beads  ; the  full  front  of  the  square-cut  bodice 
is  also  lace;  the  rest  of  the  dress  is  soft  grey  vcloutine 
studded  with  plush  dots  of  a darker  shade. 
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THE  DAWN  OF  SPRING. 

[ H I LE  the  hedgerows  and  trees  are  bare. 
' From  meadow  and  coppice  and  lane 
Is  wafted  a fragrance  rare 
To  gladden  the  earth  again  ! 

What  is  it  ? What  is  it  ? 

WHiat  news  does  it  bring  ? 

Tis  the  scent  of  the  violet. 

The  breath  of  the  Spring ! 

When  the  dark  and  the  daylight  meet. 

High  up  in  the  vault  of  heaven 
■ Is  heard  a song  more  sweet 
Than  any  to  mortals  given  1 
What  is  it  ? What  is  it  ? 

What  news  does  it  bring? 

’Tis  the  song  of  the  skylark. 

The  voice  of  the  Spring ! 

The  dull,  dark  winter  is  past,  \ 

And  over  the  waking  land  t 

A wonderful  beauty  is  cast, 

That  we  cannot  but  understand  I 
What  is  it  ? What  is  it  ? 

What  news  does  it  bring? 

’Tis  the  grace  of  a maiden, 

The  lace  of  the  Spring  I 

George  Weatherly 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  GIRLS  IN  PARIS. 

BV  THE  HON.  P.  CARTERET  HILL,  D.C.U,  ETC,  FORMERLY  PREMIER  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


OHN  BULL  has  often 
won  fair  possessions  by 
his  sword,  and  then  al- 
lowed them  to  slip  from 
his  hands  through  the 
wiles  of  diplomatists. 
About  the  middle  of  last 
centurj'  a remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  strange 
tendency  occurred.  The 
long  contest  for  supre- 
macy on  the  continent  of 
America  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  had 
been  brought  to  a bril- 
liant close  by  the  capture 
of  Quebec  by  Wolfe. 
Canada  was  completely 
and  Bnally  subjugated, 
and  France  thenceforth 
abandoned  all  hope  of 
ascendency  in  the  VV^es- 
tern  world.  The  mighty 
fortress  of  Louisbuig  had 
already  fallen,  and  the  whole  country  lay  at  the  feet  of 
England,  at  a great  cost  of  blood  and  treasure.  Canada 
was  a conquered  country.  It  was  for  the  victors  to  de- 
cide on  its  future  laws  and  government 
And  now,  having  sheathed  the  sv.*ord,  John  Bull  took 
up  the  pen.  and,  according  to  his  custom,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  allured  by  the  French  diplomatists  into  one 
of  the  most  egregious  mistakes  recorded  in  his  history. 

There  was  no  room  whatever  for  the;  offices  of 
diplomacy.  The  land  was  the  rightful  possession  of 
the  conquerors.  It  w^as  not  incumbent  on  them  to 
bind  themselves  by  any  stipulations  with  the  conquered 
as  to  their  treatment  of  the  territory.  Yet  they  did 
so ; and  to  this  hour  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
**  Treaty  of  Cession  " are  felt  In  Canada.  The  French 
had  nothing  to  cede.  Wol/c  had  settled  that  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  Yet  England  accepted  under  a 
treaty  what  was  already  hers  by  conquest,  and  in  the 
treaty  the  English  representatives  allowed  the  astute 
French  diplomatists  to  insert  covenants  and  stipula- 
tions which  secured  to  the  French  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada,  now  the  Province  of  Quebec,  French 
laws,  language,  and  religion  in  perpetuity.  Enormous 
tracts  of  land,  then  of  little  importance,  but  now  of 
immense  value — such,  for  instance,  as  that  on  which 
the  great  city  of  Montreal  is  built—wcrc  guaranteed 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  arc  now  held  in 
mortmain,  and  form  a dead  weight  on  the  progress 
of  the  country*.  The  result  has  been  that  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  Dominion  is  in  a ferment  of  activity 
and  enterprise,  the  Province  of  Quebec,  thus  heavily 
handicapped,  and  artificially  separated  from  the 


English-speaking  provinces,  not  only  lags  far  behind 
them  in  the  race  at  present,  but  is  daily  increasing  the 
distance  between  them.  But  the  knot  which  diplomacy 
tied  must  eventually  be  unravelled  by  the  same  agency 
which  tied  it. 

But  what,  I may  be  asked,  has  all  this  to  do  with 
English  girls  in  Paris  ? Much  every  way.  It 
illustrates  the  mode  in  which  some  of  the  sufferings 
endured  by  Englishwomen  in  France  have  originated, 
and  it  points  to  the  remedy. 

One  fruitful  source  of  misery  has  been  the  state  of 
French  law  on  the  subject  of  marriage  with  foreigners. 
It  appears  to  be  a monstrous  thing  that  a marriage 
valid  in  one  civilised  country  should  be  invalid  in 
another,  and  that  a neighbouring  and  friendly  state. 
But,  unhappily,  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  monstrous  that 
in  the  case  of  girls  married  in  England  to  Frenchmen 
according  to  the  rules  of  English  Iaw%  the  marriage 
may  be  legally  repudiated  by  the  husband  on  his 
return  to  France  whenever  it  suits  his  convenience  to 
do  so.  Nor  is  this  a mere  imaginary  evil;  authentic 
cases  of  cruel  desertion  by  Frenchmen  of  their  English 
wives,  in  many  instances  after  they  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  whole  of  their  victims’  property,  are, 
unhappily,  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  on  the  subject  The  Civil  Code  of  France, 
which  is  in  truth  the  Code  Napoleon  with  the  great 
Empcroi^s  name  obliterated  from  political  motives, 
rendere  a desertion  under  these  circumstances  not 
only  possible,  but  perfectly  legaL  In  the  eye  of  the 
French  law  the  man  was  never  married  at  all.  In 
effect,  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  offer  a distinct 
premium  to  the  committal  of  one  of  the  most  heartless 
and  cruel  offences  of  which  a man  can  be  guilty. 

\\Tiat  is  the  remedy  ? Let  us  look  back  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  see  if  wc  cannot  get 
some  light  on  the  point. 

As  in  the  days  of  Wolfe’s  victory  in  the  previous 
century  it  was  for  England,  had  she  exercised  her 
indisputable  rights,  to  dictate  terms  to  the  vanquished, 
so  in  the  still  more  glorious  days  of  Wellington,  when 
France  lay  prostrate  at  the  feel  of  Europe,  it  was  in 
the  pow’er  of  England  to  have  insisted  upon  an  inter- 
national code,  or  understanding,  with  France,  from 
which  every  possibility  of  injustice  to  her  own  subjects 
was  eliminated.  But  amid  the  excitement  of  the 
great  events  of  that  memorable  period,  the  putting 
down  and  setting  up  of  kingdoms,  and  the  glamour  of 
regal  festivities,  such  comparatively  small  matters  as 
the  laws  of  marriage  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
subjects  of  the  various  countries  affected  were  wholly 
lost  sight  of.  And  now,  just  as  in  the  parallel  case  of 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  present  generation  is 
suffering  the  penalty  of  the  remissness  and  mistakes 
of  former  days. 

When  Miss  Leigh,  whose  noble  work  in  Paris  on 
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English  and  Amkrican  Girls  in  Paris, 


behalf  of  English  and  American  girls  is  now  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  allenlion  which  it  deserves,  gave 
her  evidence  before  the  French  Government  on  this 
subject,  and  detailed  many  cniel  instances  of  desertion 
which  were  well  known  to  herself,  she  w'as  told  by  a 
member  of  the  French  Cabinet  that  the  British 
Government  had  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
This  reply  could  bear  but  one  interpretation : it 
meant  that  if  England  was  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  the  French  law,  she  might  retaliate,  and  place 
French  citizens  under  the  same  disabilities  of  which 
English  subjects  now  complain.  1 do  not  know  that 
.Miss  Leigh  drew  the  same  inference  from  the  French 
Minister’s  remark  ; 1 am  merely  giving  the  impression 
which  it  leaves  on  my  own  mind.  But,  if  I am  correct, 
this  would  surely  be  a miserable  remedy,  if  it  is  a 
remedy  at  all : it  would  simply  double  the  possibilities 
of  cruel  desertions  by  giving  evilly-disposed  English- 
men an  opportunity  to  commit  crimes  now  enjoyed  by 
Frenchmen  only.  I cannot,  however,  entertain  a 
doubt  that  the  Government  of  France  would  listen  to 
any  overtures  made  by  the  British  Government  on  this 
subject,  and  would  gladly  introduce  into  the  Civil  Code 
such  changes  as  would  set  this  important  question 
for  ever  at  rest.  This  way  lies  the  path  which  leads 
to  a real  and  lasting  remedy;  and  though  it  would  be 
only  obtaining  as  a matter  of  grace  and  favour  terms 
which  England  might  at  one  time  have  dictated,  yet 
even  at  this  late  hour  it  would  be  an  object  which  all 
would  rejoice  in  achieving,  by  whatever  means  secured. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  English  life  in 
Paris  which  neither  Governments  nor  Legislatures  can 
affect.  Great  numbers  of  English  and  American  girls 
are  every  year  attracted  to  the  French  capital,  in  hopes 
of  acquiring  either  the  language  “as  spoken  in  Paris,” 
or  the  taste  and  skill  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  earn 
a living  as  modistes  for  the  upper  classes  in  their  own 
country.  It  is  quite  clear  that  their  welfare  must 
depend  largely  on  themselves,  with  such  assistance  as 
they  may  receive  from  the  disinterested  philanthropists 
who  have  come  to  their  aid. 

The  greater  number  of  these  are  not  housemaids, 
nor  the  children  of  peasants,  but  the  daughters  of 
half-pay  officers,  medical  men,  clergymen,  and  other 
professional  men  who  have  died,  leaving  their  families 
without  any  provision  for  their  support.  Hundreds  of 
these  girls,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  world  or  of 
the  exceptionally  great  dangers  of  the  Parisian  world, 
drift  from  the  English  and  American  shores  in  an 
almost  ceaseless  stream  to  that  great  vortex.  Not- 
withstanding their  numbers,  however,  one  might  walk 
the  streets  of  Paris  for  weeks,  and  seldom  or  never 
meet  with  one  of  this  class  unmistakably  English  or 
American  in  appearance. 

But  all  Paris  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 
Beneath  the  pavement  over  which  thousands  of  busy 
feet  arehurr>'ing  from  mom  till  night  there  is  another 
world  of  busy  toilers.  Innumerable  workshops  exist 
in  these  cellars,  in  which  the  light  of  day  never  appears, 
and  where  hundreds  of  English  and  American  girls  are 
sorrowing  in  bitterness  of  soul  that  they  ever  left  their 
homes.  And  what  remuneration  do  many  o!  these  un- 


happy toilers  receive?  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Miss  Leigh — and  we  can  wish  for  no  higher — it  is  just 
two  meals  a day,  without  lodging  or  any  money  pay- 
ment whatever.  But,  you  may  say,  they  cannot  possibly 
live  on  those  wages.  Of  course  not.  Just  ask  them,  as 
M iss  Leigh  has  often  done,  how  they  do  manage  to  cxia. 

If  anything  can  be  done  to  help  those  among  them 
who  are  willing  to  be  helped  to  a higher  level  I am 
sure  all  would  rejoice  to  see  the  effort  prosper  ; and  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  precisely  the  work  which 
Miss  Leigh  is  so  nobly  doing.  1 have  no  acquaintance 
with  that  lady  or  with  her  work,  beyond  having  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  give  an  address  on  the 
subject  at  a drawing-room  meeting.  She  is  a very 
pleasing  speaker ; but  it  was  not  simply  on  that 
account  that  I was  interested,  but  from  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  cause  she  advocated  : indeed,  none  could 
listen  to  her  touching  appeal  without  some  emotions 
of  sympathy  being  aroused.  It  is  seldom  that  any 
philanthropic  undertaking  obtains  such  remarkable 
testimony  to  its  value  as  this  effort  has  received — 
testimony  so  peculiar  that  I cannot  conclude  without 
adverting  to  it. 

After  witnessing  the  progress  of  the  work  for  se\*eral 
years,  and  satisfying  himself  of  its  reality  and  im- 
portance, the  well-known  M.  Galtgnani,  before  his 
death,  presented  his  orphanage  at  Neuilly,  which  bad 
cost  him  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  to  .Miss 
Leigh,  and  by  his  will  has  directed  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  be  paid  for  ten  years 
successively  towards  helping  on  the  work  in  which  she 
is  engaged. 

More  recently,  the  Baroness  Alphonse  de  Rothschild 
contributed  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  erect  an 
additional  building,  rendered  necessary  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  work.  Wlien  we  bear  in  mind  that  these 
munificent  gifts  to  an  institution  conducted  on 
Protestant  principles  came,  one  from  a Roman 
Catholic  and  the  other  from  a Jewess,  and  neither  of 
them  English,  and  that  in  both  cases  they  were  the 
spontaneous  offerings  of  the  donors,  arising  solely 
from  their  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  results  already 
attained,  we  need  no  higher  testimony  to  the  real 
importance  of  the  effort. 

It  is  not  my  object,  nor  are  these  columns  the  place, 
simply  to  advocate  the  claims  of  one  out  of  the 
innumerable  charities  that  appeal  to  the  community 
for  aid.  But  I have  no  doubt  that  any  of  my  readers 
who  would  like  to  learn  more  on  this  interesting 
subject  can  readily  ascertain  the  address  of  the  com- 
mittee in  London,  who  will,  doubtless,  gladly  supply 
information  to  any  applicant. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I have  seen  in  the 
morning  papers  that  Lord  Granville’s  secretary,  reply- 
ing to  a memorial  from  Liverpool,  in  reference  to  the 
French  marriage  laws,  and  the  hardships  arising  from 
their  uncertainty  inflicted  upon  Englishwomen  marry- 
ing Frenchmen,  writes  That  matter  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  an 
arrangement  is  nearly  concluded  with  the  French 
Government  which  will  practically  obviate  the  evils 
complained  of.”  This  is  most  salisfactor>' 
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THE  GATHERER:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY. 


CcsTTCspondenls  are  rcqunied,  when  •pplyini;  to  the  Editor  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  frocn  whom  further  pnnicuUrs 
Kspecttnx  the  articles  in  the  Gatmvkkn  may  he  obtained,  to  forward  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  re{dy,  and  in  the  case  of  inventors 
^ulaniuing  specimens  for  notice,  to  prepay  the  carriage.  The  Editor  cannot  in  any  case  gtiaraotee  aWilule  certainty  of  information,  nor  can 
he  pledge  himself  to  notice  every*  article  submiued.  — 


A Safe  Lamp. 

According^  to  the  report  of  Captain  Shaw  for  iS84> 
it  appeared  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  fires  in  London 
during  that  year  were  due  to 
the  over-turning  or  explosion 
of  oil-lamps.  The  Defries 
lamp,  to  which  wc  have 
alluded  before  in  the 
Gatherer,  is  finding  favour 
at  the  hands  of  the  insurance 
companies  for  its  safety^  and 
we  therefore  illustrate  it  here- 
with. As  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, the  oil  reservoir  is 
in  the  form  of  a ring  sur- 
rounding a hollow  cylinder, 
by  which  the  air  rises  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lamp  to 
the  flame,  as  shown  by  the 
arrow.  The  wick  is  slipped 
over  the  tube  which  forms 
the  hole  of  the  ring,  and  over 
the  w’ick  is  slipped  a movable 
tube  concentric  with  the  first,  and  extending,  when  in 
position,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  The 
outer  tube  has  in  its  upper  part  a projecting  ring, 
which  screws  into  a similar  projection  on  the  mouth  of 
the  reservoir,  and  the  sealing  of  the  reservoir  is  still 
further  secured  by  two  curved  flanges,  which  fit  tightly 
into  each  other  when  the  tube  is  screwed  up.  When 
this  movable  tube  is  screwed  on  to  the  lamp,  the  oil 
has  no  exit  in  any  position  of  the  lamp  except  through 
the  small  portion  of  wick  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir ; and  the  vapour  has  no  exit  at  all  except  at 
the  point  of  combustion  at  the  top  of  the  wick.  When 
the  lamp  is  tilted  or  upset,  the  oil  flows  away  from  the 
wick  and  tube,  and  cannot  get  out  at  all.  Hence,  the 
most  explosive  oils  may  be  burnt  in  this  lamp  with 
safety.  The  complete  combustion  of  the  flame  is 
effected  by  means  of  a tube,  a,  closed  at  the  top,  and 
perforated  in  its  upper  part  The  ascending  air  is 
heated  in  passing  from  the  central  tube  of  the  wick 
through  this  tube,  and  escapes  by  the  holes  to  feed 
the  upper  part  of  the  flame,  thus  keeping  it  white 
and  dear.  The  lamp  is  stated  to  be  economical  as 
well  as  safe,  and  will  bum  both  light  and  heavy 
mineral  oils.  Two  sizes,  giving  forty-three  and  sixty- 
three  candle  lights,  are  now  manufactured.  One  lamp 
will  light  a room  twenty  feet  square  at  the  cost  of 
Cu  is  said)  one  farthing  per  hour  only. 

Easily-opened  Tins. 

We  believe  it  is  not  at  alt  generally  known  that 
tins  arc  now  made  for  the  air-tight  packing  of  sar. 


dines,  fruits,  meats,  or  other  artides,  which  can  be 
easily  and  safely  opened  w'ithout  recourse  to  a knife, 
and  without  danger  of  a cut  from  the  jagged  edges  of 
the  tin.  The  rim  of  the  tin  is  slightly  inclined  from 
the  vertical  and  the  edge  of  the  lid  has  a correspond- 
ing angle,  so  that  when  pressed  home  the  tin  is  per- 
fectly air-tight,  especially  when,  as  by  the  introduction 
of  a recent  improvement  is  now  the  case,  an  outer 
ridge  is  pressed  against  the  rim  of  the  lid  and  holds 
it  with  great  tenacity.  Although  the  lid  is  thus  se- 
curely held  in  its  place,  when  it  is  required  to  open 
it  the  mere  application,  with  a slight  jerk,  of  a coin 
to  the  rim  is  sufficient  to  open  the  tin. 

Making  Glue  Insoluble. 

It  is  stated  that  glue  can  be  rendered  insoluble  after 
use,  even  in  hot  water,  by  adding  a little  bichromate  of 
potash  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  for  use. 
The  glued  part  has  then  to  be  exposed  to  the  light. 
The  proportion  of  bichromate  of  potash  varies  with 
circumstances  ; but  in  general  one-fifth  of  the  weight 
of  glue  will  suffice. 

A New  Wood  Flooring. 

The  figure  illustrates  a section  of  a new  wooden 
paving  and  flooring  which  has  been  introduced  re- 
cently. The  salient  feature  of  the  paving  is  the 
method  adopted  for  keying  the  blocks  so  as  to  keep 
the  surface  level.  The  blocks,  B B,  are  well  seasoned 
to  begin  with,  and  dipped,  before  being  Laid,  in  a 
preservative  adhesive  compound,  which,  as  there  is  a 
V-groove  cut  along  the  sides  of  each  block  at  the 
bottom,  also  serves  to  glue  the  blocks  together  and 


to  the  toundation.  The  blocks  are  further  fastened 
together  by  wooden  keys,  K.  The  sub-structure  con. 
sists  of  concrete,  into  which  blocks  are  let  at  intervals, 
and  the  blocks  of  the  flooring  over  these  are  screwed 
down  to  them,  as  shown,  by  screws,  s.  The  flooring 
is  apparently  a healthy  one,  since  it  cannot  allow  dirt 
or  foul  air  or  vermin  to  lodge  about  it. 
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Ventilating  Carriages. 

A new  system  of  ventilating  railway  carriages  has 
been  devised  by  Mr.  Robert  Boyle.  It  gives  a change 
of  air  without  creating  a draught,  and  this  is  effected, 
as  shown  in  the  engravings,  by  means  of  a Boyle  air« 


round  the  head  it  would  impart  too  great  a warmth, 
so,  except  in  front,  it  is  not  allowed  actually  to  touch 
the  head,  but  projects  through  frequent  openings  in  a 
thin  leather  lining,  this  arrangement  giving  full  play 
to  the  absorptive  properties  of  the  wool  while  guarding 


nc.  L 


pump  ventilator,  A,  connected  with  a trunk-pipe,  B 
(see  Figs,  i and  2),  which  runs  under  each  side  of  the 
carriages  and  communicates  with  branch-pipes,  C C C, 
entering  the  compartments  under  the  seats,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  compartment.  The  mouths  of  these 
pipes  rise  a few  inches  above  the  floor,  and  they  are 
covered  with  wire  gauze  to  prevent  the  dirt  entering. 
The  flow  of  air  through  the  trunk-pipe,  caused  by  the 
movement  of  the  carriage,  sucks  the  vitiated  air  out  of 
the  compartment,  and 
fresh  air  enters  at  the 
top  of  the  carriage 
through  pipes,  D D D, 
running  across  the  car- 
riage, perforated  with 
holes,  and  connected 
with  downcast  venti- 
lators, E E E,  fixed  on 
the  roof.  These  ven- 
tilators, E E E,  allow 
the  air  to  enter  the 
perforated  pipes,  which 
diffuse  it  through  the 
compartment.  Any 
rain-water  which  may 
enter  is  drained  away 
properly  by  outlet  pipes.  The  system  allows  of  a fresh 
circulation  of  air  without  opening  the  windows. 

New  Linings  for  Hats. 

There  are  many  sanitary  objections  to  the  leather 
linings  ordinarily  used  in  silk  .and  felt  hats,  the  main 
one  being  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the 
natur.ll  evapor.ition  from  the  head.  To  remove  this 
difficulty  a new  lining  has  recently  been  patented  by 
Mr.  D.  W.  Wall,  in  which  the  place  of  the  leather 
band  is  largely  occupied  by  a slip  of  porous  undyed 
woollen  cloth.  If  the  cloth  were  to  be  carried  all 


the  wearer  against  discomfort.  Across  the  forehead, 
however,  the  woollen  lining  is  allowed  to  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  head,  adding  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  wearer  by  its  softness.  For  travellers 
and  others  who  are  compelled  to  wear  their  hats  for 
long  periods  this  new  lining  should  prove  very  ser- 
viceable, and  we  therefore  commend  this  device  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 

A Phosphorescent  Cloud. 

During  an  Alpine  storm  on  August  6ih  last,  Pro- 
fessor Colladon  of  Geneva  witnessed  a curious  atmo- 
spheric phenomenon.  A long  black  cloud,  stretching 
from  La  Dole  to  Sal6ve,  presented  on  each  side  a broad 
phosphorescent  border,  and  about  9.15  p.m.  three 
phosphorescent  rays  appeared  out  of  a luminous  centre 
in  the  cloud,  and  continued  for  twenty  minutes.  From 
then  until  midnight  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Mount  Sal^ve  was  lit  by  a bright  phosphorescence  like 
the  mists  of  the  city  of  Geneva  when  lighted  up  by  the 
gas  of  the  streets.  Forests  of  resinous  trees  have 
been  seen  to  become  luminous  in  a similar  way,  but 
Professor  Colladon  was  too  far  distant  to  notice 
whether  the  pines  on  Mount  Sal6vc  were  luminous. 


An  Unstretching  Chain. 

A surveyor's  chain  intended  not  to  stretch,  and  so 
alter  its  length,  is  shown  in  our  engraving.  Each  link 
is  of  hard  tempered  steel,  and  fluted  to  increase  its 
strength.  The  long  links  are  connected  by  tw*o  dove- 
tailed steel  rings  which  cannot  open  or  stretch,  and 
one  central  solid  steel  ring,  as  shown.  This  arrange- 
ment is  applicable  to  other  purposes  than  the  measur- 
ing chain.  But  those  who  know  how  apt  the  ordinary 
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surveyor’s  chitin  is  to  get  out  of  order  by  the  links 
bending  or  stretching,  will  appreciate  any  attempt 
to  improve  upon  it. 

A Floating  Telegraph  Station. 

Projects  have  come  to  the  front  from  time  to  time 
for  having  telegraph  stations  at  sea.  so  that  news  could 
be  conveyed  from  pass- 
ing vessels ; and  recently 
a model  light-house  and 
ocean  telegraph  station 
has  been  designed  by 
Captain  Moody  for  the 
purpose  in  question  or 
for  ordinary  light  • ship 
uses.  The  figure  illus- 
trates this  model,  which 
was  recently  constructed 
at  Barrow  and  tried  in 
Walney  Channel.  The 
hull  is  of  iron  in  the 
ray-like  form  shown,  and 
is  anchored  by  fourcablcs 
to  the  bottom^  or  if  the 
water  is  too  deep  for 
that,  to  four  buoys.  A 
lattice  tower  rising  from 
the  ship  carries  the  light- 
ing lantern ; and  the  tele- 
graph cable  enters  the 
vessel  through  a wcU- 
hole  in  its  middle,  so  as 
not  to  foul  with  the  moor- 
ings, or  twist  and  break 
with  the  movements  of 
the  tide.  The  vessel 
has  been  exhibited  to 
the  Elder  Brethren  of 
the  Trinity  House. 

A Portable  Copying  Press. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a traveller  or  professional 
man  requires  a copy  of  a letter  written  when  no  copy- 
ing press  is  at  hand — while  he  is  on  a journey,  or  at 
home.  To  meet  such  cases  a simple  form  of  copying 
apparatus  has  recently  been  invented,  which  is  easily 
carried  about,  and  requires  no  special  stand  like  the 
ordinary  copying  press.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
small  metal  cylinder  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
having  a slot  down  one  side.  The  page  of  the  copying 
book  having  been  damped  in  the  usual  way  and  the 
letter  inserted,  the  back  of  the  book  is  inserted  into 
the  slot,  and  the  book  tightly  rolled  round  the  cylinder 
by  hand,  and  on  relaxing  this  pressure  a perfect  copy 
of  the  letter  will  be  found  in  the  book. 

Copper  and  Iron  Telegraph  Wires. 

Copper  is  gradually  replacing  iron  for  aerial  tele- 
graph lines  in  this  country.  The  introduction  of  copper 
is  chiefly  due  to  our  atmosphere,  in  which  copper 
wires  are  far  more  durable  than  iron  ones.  Hitherto 


only  short  lengths  of  copper  wire  have  been  erected  in 
smoky  towns  and  districts  where  fumes  of  chemical 
works  would  rot  iron  wires  ; but  recently  the  Post 
Ofbee  has  built  a trunk  line  from  London  to  New- 
castle, consisting  of  a copper  wire,  ‘080  inch  in 

diameter,  and  weighing  100  lbs.  per  mile.  The  length 
of  this  line  is  278  miles,  and,  as  the  resistance  of  copper 
as  compared  with  iron 
varies  very  nearly  in- 
versely as  its  price  per 
ton,  the  cost  of  the  line 
per  mile  remains  about 
the  same  as  that  of  an 
iron  line.  One  result  of 
the  change  is  that  an 
increased  speed  of  work- 
ing is  obtained  on  the 
copper  wires,  which  have 
also  been  found  prefer- 
able for  telephonic  pur- 
poses by  some  engineers 
The  increase  of  speed  in 
telegraphing  is  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.,  according 
to  circumstances.  This 
effect  is  due.  according 
to  Mr.  Precce  and  Pro- 
fessor Hughes,  to  some 
difference  in  the  mole- 
cular nature  of  the  two 
metals,  the  copper  being 
more  quickly  susceptible 
to  changes  in  the  electric 
current  than  the  iron. 
Copper  telegraph  wire 
was  also  tried  in  the 
Eastern  Soudan  during 
the  operations  round 
Suakim.  It  was  subject, 
however,  to  this  dis- 
advantage, that  it  was  easily  broken  by  the  hostile 
natives,  and  not  very  readily  mended  again.  For 
military  purposes  a copper  strand  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  better  than  a single  wire.  We  may  men- 
tion that  the  telegraph  was  at  work  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight  at  McNeifs  zareba,  communicating  intelli- 
gence to  Suakim.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  instance 
on  record  of  the  fighting  line  having  a working  tele- 
graphic connection  with  the  base  of  operations. 

A Simple  Railway  Coupling. 

Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  relieving  the 
person  coupling  or  uncoupling  railway  carriages  and 
trucks  from  the  danger  of  having  to  go  between  the 
vehicles.  Somehow  these  have  not  been  a practical 
success ; but  the  device  which  we  illustrate  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity,  and  can  be  worked  by  means  of  a 
short  stick  or  pole.  The  figure  shows  the  chain- 
coupling,  which  has  to  be  joined  by  the  stick.  This 
is  done  by  shifting  one  or  other  book — say  K— with 
the  stick,  and  dropping  it  into  the  upper  link  of 
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the  opposite  chain  ; and  the  nuvclty  of  the  present 
invention  is  that  the  coupling  chains,  being  made 
in  two  links,  facilitate  this  process,  while  the  upper 


link,  being  allowed  to  rest  at  an  angle  on  a wooden 
support,  brings  the  two  chains  within  easy  reach  of 
each  other. 


A New  Whip'Holder. 

The  figure  illustrates  a new  whip- 
socket,  which  is  provided  with  india- 
rubber  teeth,  so  that  the  whip-handle 
when  thrust  into  the  socket  is  tirmly 
held.  The  body  of  the  holder  is  of 
wood  ; and  a device  for  fastening  it  to 
the  vehicle  is  attached.  The  rubber 
teeth  can  be  removed  when  desired, 
and  their  place  supplied  others. 


To  Amateur  Photographers. 

Under  the  patronage  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Fre- 
derica, the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  Lady  Brassey, 
Lord  Lawrence,  and  ether  well-known  names,  an  In- 
ternational Amateur  Photographic  Exhibition  will  be 
held  at  103,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.,  from 
Apiil  15th  to  May  24th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company.  All  the  profits  of  the 
exhibition  will  go  to  the  funds  of  Princess  Frederica's 
Convalescent  Home,  Hampton  Court,  so  that  amateur 
photographers  who  enter  their  works  for  this  competi- 
tion—and  ail  may  do  so  on  application  to  the  manager 
— will  have  the  additional  satisfaction  of  helping  for- 
ward a good  work.  The  exhibition  wdl  be  divided  into 
fourteen  classes,  embracing  all  the  various  branches 
of  this  deservedly  popular  art ; and  gold,  silver,  and 
broDie  medals  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  works.  Of 
the  advantages  that  amateurs  may  gain  from  such 
competition  and  comparison  with  the  work  of  other 
amateurs  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  for  they  are  evident 


A Russian  Cure  for  Hydrophobia. 

Following  M.  Pasteur’s  discoveries  in  France,  a new 
remedy  for  hydrophobia  is  repotted  from  Russia,  it 
consists  of  the  onion-sbaped  root  of  the  watcr-plaiuain, 
which  flowers  in  the  summer.  The  roots  should  be 
collected  in  the  month  of  August,  dried  and  grated; 
the  powder  should  then  be  spread  on  bread  and  butter, 
and  so  administered  to  the  patient.  It  is  said  that  two 
or  three  doses  are  sufficient  to  cure  hydrophobia  in  its 
acute  stage,  either  in  men  or  animals,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  remedy  has  never  been  known  to  fail.  The 
subject  is,  at  any  rate,  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
our  doctors. 

Electricity  from  Running  Streams. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hcit^s  Turbine,  a brief  notice 
of  which  appeared  in  the  GatHI>:kI::k  of  January  last, 
inquirers  are  informed  that  fuller  particulars  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  Electrician  for  October  30,  1885. 


A New  Fire-Escape. 

The  new  fire-escape,  which  \vc  illustrate  herewith,  is 
intended  to  supersede  the  cumbersome  escape  trans- 
ported on  wheels  which  is  now  used.  It  weighs  only 
forty  pounds,  and  can  be  easily  carried  and  put  into 
position  by  a man.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
jointed  tube,  A (Fig.  l),  with  a hook.  It,  at  one  end  to 
catch  on  a cope-stone  or  window-frame,  and  an  end- 
less rope,  c,  running  through  a pulley  below  the  hook, 
and  carrying  a strung  swivel-hook,  D,  to  which  is  fixed 
a strong  steel  rope-ladder,  E (Fig.  2).  This  ladder  is 
pulled  up  to  the  window  by  the  rope,  C (Fig.  1) ; and 
attached  to  it  by  means  of  chains  at  P f (Fig.  2)  arc  two 


hookc,  <;  u,  made  to  fit  any  window-sill.  The  fireman 
first  fixes  the  hook.  B (Fig.  i) ; adjusts  the  rod,  A ; pitUs 
up  the  ladder,  E (Fig.  2) ; mounts  it,  then  fixes  the 
ladder  in  the  window-sill,  and  assists  the  inmates  of 
the  room  to  descend.  When  be  has  descended  him- 
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self,  he  pulls  the  two  lines  attached  to  the  ladder  at 
p F,  thus  releasing  it  from  the  chains  and  hooks, 
which  may  be  recovered  afterwards.  Duplicate  sets 
of  chains  and  hooks  are  supplied  w ith  each  escape. 

Uintahite. 

Uintahite  is  a new  variety  of  nsphalium  found  in  the 
Uinub  mountains  of  Utah,  North  America.  It  is  very 
hard  and  brittle,  black  and  lustrous.  It  bums  in  the 
flame  of  a candle  like  sealing-wax,  and  also  takes  the 
impression  of  a seal,  but  unless  very  hot  will  not  ad* 
here  to  cold  paper.  It  dissolves  in  warm  turpentine, 
but  not  in  alcohol.  It  combines  with  wax  and  orokcrit, 
which  it  resembles,  and  with  melted  tallow  or  stcarine. 
Peculiar  uses  have  not  been  found  for  it  yet ; but  no 
doubt  there  is  a sphere  of  action  for  it  in  the  arts,  like 
other  substances  of  its  kind.  If,  as  is  likely,  it  prove 
an  insulator  of  electricity,  it  may  yet  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  either  mixed  with  ozokerit  or  some  other  m* 
sulator. 


Electrical  Imitation  of  Leather. 

An  electrical  process  for  the  imitation  of  leather 
surfaces  has  been  brought  out.  The  leather  to  be  imi- 
tated is  cleaned  and  rubbed  with  graphite,  then  placed 
in  a copper  bath,  and  copper  deposited  on  the  graphite 
surface.  This  gives  a copper  electrotype  of  the 
leather  surface,  which  forms  a cast  of  the  skin,  and  is 
used  for  reproducing  the  pattern  of  the  hide.  Shall  wc 
ever  have  casts  of  human  faces  made  in  some  similar 
way,  as  an  aid  to,  or  a rival  of,  the  sculptor? 

Door  Buffers. 

An  india-rubber  buffer  for  preventing 
the  slamming  or  jarring  of  doors,  win- 
dows, or  pianos  when  shut,  has  been 
brought  out  recently.  The  flgure  illus. 
trates  the  device,  which  is  let  into  the 
frame  of  the  door,  and  consists  of  india- 
rubber  teeth  >n  a metal  frame  which  is 
sunk  and  screwed  into  the  wood.  Some 
doors  require  more  than  one  of  these, 
and  a variety  of  patterns  are  made  to 
suit  different  tastes  and  circumstances. 

A Wind  Qlobe. 

An  ingenious  French  priest  has  devised  a terrestrial 
globe  which  when  rapidly  rotated  on  its  axis  in  the 
surrounding  air  produces  many  of  the  great  terrestrial 
air  currents,  such  as  the  trade  winds,  the  zone  of 
calms  and  light  breezes  at  the  equator,  and  the  vertical 
currents  at  the  poles.  These  mimic  winds  are  shown 
by  a large  number  of  small  girouettes  placed  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  This  imitation  of  a natural 
phenomenon  has  been  accompanied  lately  by  an  imi- 
tation volcano  for  laboratory  purposes.  The  volcano 
is  produced  from  furnace  slag  by  imprisonment  of  its 
gases  as  the  crust  of  the  slag  cools.  The  gases  burst 
out  and  throw  jets  of  molten  slag  into  the  air.  These, 
descending,  form  a cone  round  the  mouth  of  the  blow- 
hole, with  a vent  out  of  which  the  liquid  lava  runs  after 


the  manner  of  a volcano.  While  upon  this  subject  we 
may  mention  that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  a paper  was  read  in  which  the  evidence, 
according  to  the  author,  pointed  to  the  supposition 
that  the  centre  of  the  earth  was  solid  and  not  liquid, 
as  has  been  thought  by  many  scientists.  V'olcanoes 
and  other  phenomena  of  the  kind  which  seem  to 
indicate  internal  heat  may  arise  from  comparatively 
local  causes. 


A New  Reflector. 

The  reflector  which  we  illustrate  is  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  lamp— gas,  oil,  or  electric.  They  arc  now 
much  used  in  Liverpool  in  the  shops  and  warehouses, 
and  have  an  ornamental  appearance.  The  conical 
reflector  is  $0  formed  as  to  diffuse  the  light  from  its 
facets,  and  the  inverted  cup  hanging  above  arrests  (he 
hcat- 

A Chopping  Machine. 

A machine  for  chopping  meat  without  smearing  it 
has  been  brought  out  recently,  and  is  illustrated  here. 

It  is  made  for  use  in  ordinary  households,  and  is 
capable  of  chopping  from  one  to  four  pounds  of  metit 
per  minute.  It  consists  of  a hopper,  H,  into  which  the 
meat  is  fed,  and  a barrel,  B,  containing  a screw,  s, 
revolved  by  the  handle  shown.  This  screw  is  fitted 
with  a four-bladed  knife,  K,  which  revolves  with  it, 
and  cuts  the  meat.  A plate,  P,  perforated  with 
numerous  small  holes,  fits  into  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  against  the  knife,  and  the  meat  being  carried 
forward  by  the  screw,  is  forced  through  the  small 
holes  by  the  pressure,  and  is  then  cut  through  by  the 
revolving  knife.  The  small  pieces  thus  cut  off  are 
forced  out  by  the  continued  revolution  of  the  screw 
and  presstire  of  the  meat  behind  ; R is  a ring  which 
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fits  on  the  end  of  the  barrel ; the  other  parts  shown 
will  explain  themselves.  From  the  above  description 


it  will  be  seen  that  the  meat  is  really  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  that  the  machine  is  of  a simple  character, 
not  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 

A Torpedo  Catcher. 

The  Admiralty  have  adopted  the  principle  of  setting 
a thief  to  catch  a thief,  in  the  construction  of  a number 
of  small,  quick  steam  vessels,  similar  to  torpedo  boats, 
but  designed  to  catch  torpedoes.  An  experimental 
catcher  invented  by  Mr.  White  is  150  feet  long,  17 
feet  6 inches  broad,  and  9 feet  6 inches  deep.  Her 


displacement  is  about  125  tons.  She  is  built  of  thin 
steel,  and  has  a conning  tower  in  her  middle,  from 
which  she  is  steered.  The  speed  of  the  craft  is  about 
20  knots  per  hour. 

A New  Cycling  Bell. 

The  figure  shows  a new  bell  for  cyclists,  in  which  the 
lever  and  hammer  are 
combined  so  .*is  to 
give  more  weight  to 
the  latter  and  produce 
a fuller  sound.  The 
vibrations  of  the  bell 
are  also  less  impeded 
by  this  arrangement. 

By  unscrewing  the  bell 
from  its  support  the  lever  can  be  placed  in  any 
position  to  suit  the  rider. 

An  Electric  Mountain  Railway. 

An  electric  railway  is  to  be  built  up  the  Saleve 
mountain,  near  Geneva,  in  Switzerland.  The  line  will  be 
laid  with  a central  rack  similar  to  that  on  the  Righi 
but  the  toothed  pinion  on  the  locomotive  which  gears 
into  it,  instead  of  being  driven  by  steam,  will  be 
worked  by  electricity. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


FIFTY.POUND  STORY  COMPETITION. 

As  was  bfi(fiy  tvmounced  in  our  last  issuc^  the 
Prize  of  Fifty  Pounds  has  been  awarded  to 

Kate  Eyre,  215,  Peckham  Rye,  London,  S.E. ; 

but  the  work  of  two  other  competitors  was  of  so  high  a 
degree  of  exceltenct\  that  the  Editor  has  decided  to 
award  two  additional  Prizes  to  these  competitors^  and 
accordingly  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  a 
Second  Prize  ij/"  Thirty  Pounds  has  been  awarded 
to 

Florence  M.  Kino,  52,  Brunswick  Place, 
Brighton  ; 

and  a Third  Prize  tf/’TwENTV-FivE  Pounds  to 
T.  Keyworth,  52,  Sclbome  Street,  Liverpool 

Special  Commendation  is  accorded  to  the  work  oj 
another  competitor 

The  Marchioness  of  Carmarthen  ; 
tind  Honourable  Mention  to  that  of  two  others : — 

Edward  McNulty,  Dublin,  and 
John  Rice,  Plymouth. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Competi- 
tion^ the  copyright  of  the  three  Prise  works  becomes  the 
property  of  the  Proprietors  cf  the  Magazine^  and  the 
Editor  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  three  Prise 
Stories  in  future  issues. 


POEM  competition. 

After  careful  consideration  oj  all  the  MSS.  sub- 
mitted in  this  department  of  our  Competitions^  the 
Editor  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Prize  of 
Five  Guineas,  offered  for  the  best  Poem  on  the 
Twentieth  Century y has  been  awarded  to 

Katharine  S.  Ma.sters  Rae,  Duckspool,  Dun. 
garvan,  Co.  Waterford. 

Honourable  Mention  is  awarded  to  the  work  of  the 
following  competitors^  in  order  of  merit : — 

Marghcrita  N.  Daniel,  Glasson,  Athlonc. 

Thomas  Alderson  Wilson,  Church  Terrace,  South 
Lambeth,  S.W, 

Ethel  May  Hewitt,  Barbados,  West  Indies. 

Margaret  Haycraft.  Epsom. 

J.  W.  Meaden,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

H.  G.  Groser,  Crouch  End.  N. 

E.  J.  Fletcher,  Cheltenham. 

The  Editor  hopes  to  publish  the  Prise  Poem  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Magazine. 


HANDWRITING  COMPETITION. 

The  Editor  begs  to  remind  competitors  that  March 
3ir/,  1886,  is  the  latest  date  for  receiving  entries  for 
this  Competition.  The  Editor  has  much  pleasure  in  an- 
noundng  that  it  has  been  decided  to  issue  a number 
of  Certificates  in  connection  with  this  Competition^ 
in  addition  to  the  Prises  already  offered. 
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By  the  Author  of  ‘'Who  la  Sylvia?”  “A  Ruatlo  Maid,”  “My  Namesake  Marjorie”  Ao.  Ac. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

‘'THERE'S  MANY  A SUI* !” 

N the  warm  early  evening 
of  the  day  following  Syd* 
ney’s  visit  to  Stillcote* 
Upton,  Mrs.  Alwyn  and 
her  nephew  strolled  up 
and  down  the  lawn  at 
the  Dale  in  ronclave 
of  a peculiarly  private 
nature. 

Each  had  a design, 
dehnite  and  very  similar, 
at  heart.  Both  were  bent 
on  having  it  discussed 
and  done  with  before 
Sydney’s  return,  which 
was  expected  in  some 
half-hour ; and  their  con- 
versation hovered  about 
the  important  point,  like 
bees  over  . a blossom, 
undecided  whereabouts  to  commence  operations. 
Leonora,  rather  partial  generally  to  a twilight  stroll 
with  her  London  cousin,  kept  out  of  the  way  now, 
obedient  to  a hint  from  her  mother.  But  she  made 
herself  heard,  if  not  seen.  Her  florid  execution  of 
**Rob€rt^  toi que faime”  was  frightening  the  sparrows 
from  their  nests  in  the  ivy  about  the  drawing-room 
windows,  though  it  was  quite  past  their  proper  bed- 
time, and  her  pour  moi^  grAce  pour  toi^  pierced 

the  still  air  beyond  (he  Dale  to  cottage  tenements, 
evoking  the  doubtful  compliment  that  young  miss 
yonder,  she  could  screech  mighty  6nc,  an*  no  mis- 
take.” 

**  Your  father  admires  that  cavatina  so  much,”  said 
Mrs.  Alwyn,  when  the  last  vocal  entreaty  died  out, 
exhausted,  on  the  final  D ; **  he  remembered  Grist 
singing  it,  and  thinks  Leonora  almost  cx]ual  to  her 
in  it” 

Mr.  Rupert’s  glance  followed  the  gyrations  of  a bat 
overhead  to  conceal  a suspicious  smile.  His  excellent 
father  knew  about  as  much  of  music  as  he  himself  of 
warfare.  But  on  no  account  would  he  gainsay  the 
major’s  flattery.  So  he  agreed,  “ Leonora  does  sing 
brilliantly  indeed.  We  must  get  her  to  please  the 
paler  with  that  to-morrow  night : when  Sydney  and 
] ” 

“ Well  ? When  Sydney  and  you— ? ” 

“ Have  just  such  a stroll  as  this— with  your  good 
leave.  Aunt  Helen.” 

“ Or  without  it,  I suspect,  by  then,”  she  answered, 
with  a satisfied  laugh. 

“ I hope  wc  may  take  it  for  granted  without  going 
far  wrong,”  replied  Mr.  Rupert,  with  easy  assurance. 


**  unless  you  mean  to  change  sides  and  give  my  lady 
fair  to  some  one  else  at  the  last  moment.” 

“ Which  is  very  probable,  is  it  not  ? You  forget, 
my  dear  nephew,  how  your  suit  began.” 

Indeed,  1 do  nothing  of  the  sort ; nor  that  I am 
your  debtor  from  that  moment,  and  have  not  done 
with  your  good  offices  yet.  Aunt  Helen.** 

This  was  nearing  business,  but  each  politely  gave 
the  other  the  pas  on  the  rather  delicate  ground  ap- 
proached. 

“ Ah  I a few  hours  may  change  your  modest  defer- 
ence, Mr.  Rupert.*  (No  response  to  this.  The  young 
man  was  cautious.  It  seemed  she  must  go  first.)  “ But. 
by  the  way,  before  Sydney  comes,  1 was  wanting 
to  say  that  1 hope  your  father  will  not  think  we  have 
asked  him  over  for  to-morrow  at  the  last  moment  just 
for  business  purposes.  1 should  be  $orr>'  for  him  to 
fancy  that.” 

**  Not  the  least  likely,  seeing  he  angled  unblush- 
ingly  for  an  invitation!  His  pretext  of  just  running 
down  to  resign  his  trusteeship  formally  was  a most 
transparent  excuse,  Aunt  Helen,  for  satisfying  himself 
that  all  was  safe  and  sure  between  Sydney  and  me. 
He  is  spending  a great  deal  of  ardour  on  the  whole 
affair,  I assure  you.’* 

^ Which  is  amiable  of  him  ! **  murmured  Mrs. 
Alwyn,  not  giving  utterance  to  her  uppermost  thought, 
that  the  son  had  not  been  too  lavish  of  the  same 
quality  throughout  (he  'affair.*  " So  we  must  let  him 
share  our  pleasure  to  the  full,  Rupert.  I know  Sydney 
will  be  enchanted  to  see  him.  They  have  a good 
deal  in  common,  I think.  Both  impressionable,  en- 
thusiastic, eh?  And — er — not  very  business-like;  is 
it  not  so?  Which  brings  me  to  what  1 was  going 
to  mention  to  you — for  really  wc  ought  not  to  trouble 
your  father  after  to-morrow  with  Sydney’s  pecuniary 
arrangements.  1 think  you  and  I should  undertake 
them.” 

“ Most  willingly,  Aunt  Helen.’* 

“ You  won’t  consider  me  premature,  I trust  ?*’ 

“ Not  the  least  likely.” 

''Then  I had  been  considering,  that  as  possibly  you 
will  not  wish  for  a very  long  engagement—-” 

“A  month.  Not  a day  more.  A fellow  feels  un- 
settled with — with  that  sort  of  thing”  (and  others 
unnaincabic — unpaid  bills,  to  wit)"  hanging  over  him. 
I must  make  Sydney  look  at  it  in  the  s;ime  light,  and 
fix  the  middle  of  July.” 

"Then  the  middle  of  July  will  be  a very  ex|>ensive 
lime  to  me,  Rupert.” 

Mr.  Villiers  barely  restrained  a chuckle.  Of  all 
moves  on  the  board,  this  was  just  the  most  advanta- 
geous for  him  that  Mrs.  Alwyn  could  have  made.  Now 
he  thanked  his  stars  he  had  got  the  cue  to  cutting 
his  difficulties  short. 

" A very  expensive  lime ! ” he  repeated  gravely. 
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**  Ah  ! I suppose  so.  You  ladies  won’t  be  contented,  1 
presume,  unless  you  have  the  ceremony  in  grand 
style.” 

”(irand!  Oh  dear,  no  ! But  becomingly.  And  you 
have  no  idea  how  expenses  run  up  at  such  a time.” 

“ Ah  ! I haven’t  a doubt  of  it,”  Rupert  acquiesced. 
“ I’ve  been  thinking  of  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of 
thing  myself.  You  see  when  a fellow  gets  married  he 
has  to  clear  up  all  round,  as  it  were,  and  confoundedly 
awkward  he  hnds  it  sometimes.” 

**  I quite  believe  it.” 

“ I'm  glad  you  da  The  pater,  you  see,  hasn’t  a 
notion  of  how  much  is  wanted  for  this  sort  of  thing ; 
though  ” — with  a twinge  of  compunction—**  he  means 
to  be  liberal,  of  course.  But  figures  run  up  so — ' — ” 

“ They  do,  indeed,  Rupert.’* 

**And  house  furnishing  makes  olT  with  ten  times 
more  than  a man  with  my  short  income  can  get 
together.  And — cr — so— er ” 

**  Unquestionably,  RuperL  But  1 am  sure  if  this  is 
put  in  the  proper  light  to  Sydney  she  will  see  that  it  is 
her  duty,  her  delightful  duty,  to  assist  with  what  you 
name.** 

**  Oh,  you  think  she  won’t  object  to  that  ? ** 

“Certainly  not  — ^ explained  as  1 should  take 
care  to  explain  it.  You  would  probably  have  to 
restrain  her  being  too  free-handed.  But  everything, 
with  her — forgive  me  the  expression — peculiar  dis- 
position, depends  on  how  the  matter  is  put  before  her.” 

“Then,  my  dear  aunt,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  will 
you  undertake  to  sec  if  she  has  any  objection  to 
leaving  a — a — thousand  or  so— a couple,  perhaps, 
just  loose,  so  as  to  start  us  oft  respectably,  and  leave 
us  a margin  for — well,  things  we  may  not  have 
thought  of,  you  understand  ? ’Tisn’t  wise  to  have  to 
feel  hampered  for  a five-pound  note  the  first  year  one 
is  married.** 

“Nor  at  any  other  time,  Rupert!”  A gentle  re* 
minder,  this,  that  other  interests  were  on  the  carpet 
besides  his  own.  Mr.  Villiers  answered  the  helm 
instantly. 

“ Nor  at  any  other.  Dear  me,  no  1 Least  of  all  at 
such  a time  as  I hope  we  arc  coming  la  I’m  certain, 
Aunt  Helen,  Sydney  and  I would  both  think  it  unfair 
for  you  to  bear  the  outlay  that  is  for  our  glorification." 

**  Especially  as,  you  see,  my  income  is  on  the  verge 
of  being  lessened.** 

**  Exactly  so.  I should  think  if  Sydney  asked  you 
to  manipulate  all  her  first  quarter’s  income  over  the 
business,  that  wouldn’t  leave  you  much  to  the  bad, 
w'ould  it  ? ” 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  leave  her  an  appreciable 
trifle  to  the  good.  Rupert  was  thoughtful  beyond  his 
sex.  What  an  excellent  husband  he  would  make  poor 
Sydney  ! Mrs.  Alwyn  felt  quite  a glow  of  regard  for 
him,  pleasant  fellow  that  he  was  I She  took  his  arm 
affectionately,  with  “That  would  do!  That  would 
do” — “amply,”  she  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  but 
substituted,  “ as  I should  contrive  It.”  There  was  no 
need  to  arm  Rupert  with  the  notion  that  he  w’as  act- 
ing very  liberally.  She  preferred  the  obligation  to 
rest  with  her.  So  she  concluded,  “ And  1 will  arrange 


that  other  point,  Rupert,  and  take  pains  to  settle  u 
speedily,  as  you  wish.” 

“Thanks,  very  much.”  It  took  a load  off  his  mind, 
and  he  could  add,  with  quite  a cool  air,  “Of  course, 
you  sec  why  it  is  so  desirable  ? ” 

“ Perfecliy.”  (“  Hang  it,  I hope  not ! ” thought  the 
gentleman.)  “ And  now,  if  we  are  to  dine  at  eight,  I 
think  it  time  we  went  in-doors,  Rupert,** 

He  took  off  his  straw  hat  with  “Then  au 
mamma  1 ” — and,  profoundly  contented  with  the  com- 
pact just  concluded,  went  gaily  into  the  house,  up  to 
his  own  room  three  steps  at  a time,  singing  “ Love  in 
her  eyes  sits  playing  " so  lustily  over  his  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  dressing,  that  the  persecuted  sparrows  outside 
had  no  chance  of  beauty-sleep  till  he  had  descended 
to  the  drawing*room  in  that  evening  garb  which,  if 
he  might  believe  the  testimony  of  many  mirrors,  in- 
vested him  w'ith  his  most  gentlemanly  and  attractive 
exterior. 

“ Sydney  not  come ! ” he  said  impatiently,  on 
entering,  and  Leonora,  the  only  occupant  of  the  apart- 
ment, replied,  rather  sarcastically — for  though  all  this 
exaltation  of  S>*dney  was  needful  means  to  a desirable 
end,  she  was  getting  thoroughly  tired  of  it — 

“ No,  actually  not  here  yet,  poor,  Rupert.  So 
you  must  wait  a little  longer  before  you  can  verify  the 
charming  ditty  you  have  been  waking  up  the  echoes 
with  so  melodiously.** 

‘Laughing  at  me  ! ’*  said  Mr.  Villiers,  seating  him* 
self  by  his  fair  cousin.  The  characteristics  of  kin- 
ship were  strong  between  these  two.  He  could  play 
upon  her  moods  as  readily  as  she  upon  her  cottage 
piano.  “ And  when  she  knows  how  keenly  sensitive 
I am  to  feminine  ridicule.  Cruel,  very ! But,  Norah, 
my  d ear— pardon ! ” — as  the  young  lady  stiffened  her 
rounded  figure  wamingly — “I  should  say  ‘my  dear 
Norah,*  that’s  correct  enough  for  cousins,  isn’t  it?— 
remember  two  can  indulge  in  these  playful  pleasant- 
ries. Permit  me  to  inquire  who  may  be  the  *toi' 
associated  with  the  in  the  strains  I had  the 

happiness  of  listening  to  just  now.  Such  impassioned 
vocalisation  signifies  something  individual,  not  general 
Benignly  enlighten  me,  dear  coz.*’ 

“ Nonsense ! " said  Leonora,  a smile  belying  a frown. 
“Now  had  that  ’ anything  to  do  with  a clerical 
scion  of  nobility  ? A gentleman  in  a soft  wide* 
awake,  who  walked  up  from  the  village  with  you  this 
morning?” 

“Silence,  Rupert !” 

“And  who  had  something  so  serious  to  discuss 
liefore  separating,  it  involved  five  minutes’  conversa- 
tion, deliberation,  and  blushes!” 

“Really,  Rupert,  this  is  intolerable  ! If  1 had  knotTn 

you  were  playing  the  spy ” 

**  Hard  names,  hard  names,  young  people  ! Now 
what’s  amiss?”  This  was  Mrs.  Alw'yn*s  question  as 
she  came  rustling  in. 

“ Nothing  very  bad,  Aunt  Helen.  Only  Leonora 
perversely  declines  to  tell  me  what  al>sorbcd  her  and 
Mr.  Duvesne  this  morning.  And  I consider  that,  as  a 
near  male  relative,  1 ought  to  know  it.” 

“ Then,  most  inquisitive  of  men,**  cried  I^eonora,  her 
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mother  listening  carefully,  while  pretending  to  laugh, 
*‘hear  and  believe!  Mr.  Duvcsne  was  asking  my 
opinion  about  the  hangings  of  a room.*’ 

“Innocent  enough,”  said  Mrs.  Alwyn. 

“ That  depends,  Aunt  Helen.  What  room,  Cousin 
Norah?“ 

**  Curiosity— your  name  is  Rupert  VUIiers!"  cried 
the  young  lady,  nothing  loth  to  be  pushed  to  the 
extremity  of  confession.  “ It  was  a— morning  room  : 
the  pretty  west  one  we  noticed,  mamma,  when  the 
Rectory  was  building.  Mr.  Duvesne’s  study  is  just 
the  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule.” 

“ UUe  et  lui  / H ’m  ! ‘ Pour  moi  . . , pour  ioi  / * " 
bummed  Mr.  Villicrs  mischievously.  “And  what 
colour  wished  ‘he.*  and  what  colour  counselled  ‘you/ 
Cousin  Norah  ? ” 

Rupert,  you  are  too  absurd.  Mr.  Duvcsne  fancied 
pale  pink,  but  I said  at  once  that  would  go  very  badly 
with " 

“ SquirreUculoured  hair  ! ” audaciously  flicking  at 
her  much-bccurled  coiffure. 

“ Pshaw ! With  the  yellow.rcd  of  sunset.  Mr.  Villicrs. 
They  mix  most  horribly.  So  I suggested  pale  blue,  and 
Mr.  Duvcsne ” 

“ Coincided,  of  course  ! And  right  you  are,  Norah. 
Blue  for  you  blondes,  you  know,  all  the  world  over  I ” 

“ Mamma,  silence  him  1 Tell  him  such  badinat'e  is 
very  vulgar.  It  must  be  put  a stop  to.  Positively  1 
can't  listen  to  it  any  longer !”  cri«l  Leonora,  getting 
up  with  a maidenly  display  of  affront. 

“Well, here  comes  something  to  release  you,”  said 
Mrs.  Alwyn.  “ 1 heard  wheels  turning  in  at  the  gate,  I 
think,** 

Instantly  Mr.  Villicrs  was  out  and  into  the  hall. 
His  aunt  followed  more  leisurely.  Leonora  was  de- 
serted, with  a suspicious  pout  on  her  full  lips  and  a 
keen  desire  burning  within  her  that  her  time  to  com- 
mand such  devoted  alacrity  might  be  nigh. 

The  spirit  of  fun  animating  Mr.  Villicrs  the  minute 
before  was  pul  to  the  right-about  as  he  hastened  to 
the  porch,  first  to  assist  Sydney  in  descending  from 
(he  cab  which  had  brought  her  home.  His  attitude 
was  perfection  for  the  occasion  : a mixture  of  tender 
deference  and  lover-like  impatience  calculated  to  set 
the  stamp  of  surrender  to  himself  on  the  “ impression- 
able” nature  of  bis  nearly-betrothed,  But  whether 
absence  had  had  its  proverbial  effect,  and  whether  the 
wonder-working  little  god  were  enthroned  in  his  lady’s 
eyes,  the  anxious  gentleman  was  unable  at  once  to 
judge.  Sydney  kept  her  glance  nervously  averted. 
Nor  would  she  suffer  him,  as  he  desired,  to  clasp 
her  fingers  for  a moment  in  the  porch.  Instead, 
•he  loosed  his  anu,  and  went  quickly  to  her  mother, 
meeting  her  cool,  self-contained  welcome  with  a tre- 
mulous embrace  that  held  an  unspeakable  depth  of 
deprecation  and  emotion.  So  monstrous  to  the  girl’s 
generous  instincts  had  seemed  the  harsh  judgment  of 
her  mother’s  doings  to  which  her  first  passionate  out- 
burst of  humiliated  pam  had  driven  her,  that  now,  as 
check  lay  to  cheek,  she  felt  a very  Judas,  yet,  some- 
how, sorrier  for  her  mother  than  herself~hcr  mother, 
after  all  \ 
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Mrs,  Alwyn  was  quick  to  mark  disturbing  signs, 
which  she  set  down  to  weariness. 

**  1 was  very  wrong,”  she  said,  “ to  let  you  take  that 
journey  in  three  days.  You  arc  tired,  Sydney  ?” 

“ Dreadfully." 

“ You  did  not  rest  as  you  ought  the  day  between.” 

“ Rest  1 Oh,  no,  mamma." 

The  notion  was  so  grotesque.  Coming  atop  the  long 
strain  of  cheerfulness  kept  up  perforce  before  Mrs. 
Dade,  it  fetched  for  answer  a little  cry,  half  laugh- 
ter, nearer  tears.  A single  soft  syllable  would  have 
plunged  Sydney  into  the  yet  unknown  regions  of 
hysteria.  But  from  such  weakness  her  mother’s 
promptitude  shielded  her. 

“ Ah  I you  are  like  all  young  people — not  to  be 
trusted  out  alone.  Here,  Phillips  ; take  Miss  Alwyn’s 
bag  up-stairs,  and  help  her  to  dress.  Posting  about  in 
this  way,  you  have  had  no  regular  meals,  of  course. 
Be  quick  down  to  dinner,  my  dear.  We  waited  for 
you.” 

“Must  I come ” Sydney  began. 

“ Most  certainly  you  must,”  Nlrs.  Alwyn  broke  in. 
And,  conscious  that  she  must  spend  no  strength  on 
skirmishes,  but  save  all  fur  the  battle  royal  close  upon 
her,  Sydney  gave  in ; wearily  changed  travelling  clothes 
for  a dress  that  matched  her  pale  face,  and  rc-appeared 
to  endure  the  ceremonial  of  four  courses,  with  the 
best  semblance  of  appetite  she  could  command. 

But  it  was  not  a successful  dinner.  Leonora  at 
one  end  of  the  table  looked,  as  she  felt,  petulant. 
Mrs.  Alwyn,  having  made  careless  inquiry  for  Mrs. 
Dacie,  dropped  the  journey  and  its  object  altogether, 
bestowing  her  spare  minutes  in  ladylike  vituperation 
of  the  Hedyngham  fishmonger,  who  had  sent  an  in- 
ferior cut  of  salmon  to  that  ordered. 

“ He  knows  1 am  at  his  mercy,  and  lakes  advantage 
accordingly!”  said  the  irate  hostess.  “Dishonest,  1 
call  it and  Sydney  winced.  Rupert  Villicrs  felt  the 
minutes  wasted.  It  was  impossible  to  make  love 
across  a plateau  of  roses  and  jellies ; with  a couple 
of  lynx-eyed  waiting-maids  ready  to  make  note — for 
kitchen  gossip — of  every  soft  word  or  expressive 
glance.  And  to  Sydney,  comparison  of  this,  her 
delicate  and  elegant  home,  with  Jacob  Cheene’s  poor 
lodgings,  rich  only  in  what  were  banished  here — 
relics  of  her  father— sight  of  her  mother's  long  white 
jewel -decked  hands,  with  remembrance  of  John 
Lewis’s  toil,  pain- wrung  joints,  and  poverty-stricken 
garments — these  turned  her  so  heart-sick  that  each 
minute  seemed  interminable.  Involuntarily,  she 
breathed  a heavy  sigh,  as  Rupert  filled  his  glass 
from  the  glittering  silver  jug,  and  he  interpreted  it 
according  to  his  own  desire. 

“A  hot  dining-room  is  a biid  place  to  shut  you  up 
in,  Sydney,  after  six  hours  of  railway-carriages.  It’s 
a lovely  night,”  emptying  liis  glass,  and  walking  off. 
with  a gesture  of  permission  from  Mrs.  Alwyn,  to  the 
long,  open  window  at  the  end  of  the  apartment— 
“ Doesn’t  somebody  say  somewhere,  ‘ Methinks  I will 
go  forth  and  scent  the  new-mown  hay’?  They’ve  been 
cutting  in  the  field  opposite  this  afternoon.  Sydney”~- 
wiib  an  effective  change  of  note,  and  momentary  halt 
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upon  her  name — “won’t  you  come  out?  It’s  just 
what  you  will  like.” 

She  got  up,  a tinge  of  colour  rising,  and  went  to  the 
window. 

“Now,”  he  said,  for  her  ear  alone,  “you  will 
come  with  me,  Sydney?  Do!  I have  been  wanting 
you  so  long,” 

He  put  all  needful  pleading  in  histone.  It  sounded 
mar\'ellously  true.  Would  he  stand  by  her  now? 
And  if  he  did ! 

**  May  1 get  you  a shawl  ? ” he  persuaded  on.  “ You 
must  be  taken  care  of,  you  know.  You  are  a valuable 
person.  You  are  coming  ? ” 

But  that  stray  hint  of  value  scared  her. 

“No,”  she  said,  slowly,  almost  faintly;  “I  dare — 
1 cannot  come  now — indeed.” 

*•  Too  tired  ? ” very  softly. 

“ Yes— too  tired,  Rupert.” 

“Then  you  shall  not  be  troubled.”  The  young  man 
reckoned  himself  most  chivalrously  unsellish.  To 
give  him  his  due,  when,  as  now,  Uc  deemed  himself 
secure  of  his  end,  his  disposition  was  not  unkindly. 
“Aunt  Helen,  Sydney  should  sleep  the  clock  round, 
to  revive  her  from  this  jaunt.  1 am  bidding  her  good 
night.” 

“ Wise,  1 have  no  doubt,”  said  Mrs.  Alwyn.  “ Good 
night,  my  dear,”  as  Sydney,  returning,  stooped  over 
her.  “What?  Will  I not  come  to  your  room  by* 
and-by?  Certainly  not.  Gossiping  at  night  is  against 
my  rules,  and  you  must  defer  to  them  for  a few  more 
hours.  To-morrow  you  arc  your  own  mistress,  and 
I suppose  we  must  honour  the  occasion  by  letting 
you  talk  as  you  like  and  do  as  you  like.” 

So,  shivering  over  this  unusually  complaisant  fore* 
cast,  .Sydney  was  dismissed  ; and  Mr.  Rupert,  after  a 
few  minutes’  star-gazing  by  himself,  put  his  head  in, 
with — 

“ It's  too  agreeable  out  of  doors  for  any  one  to  stay 
in.  Suppose  you  venture  out,  and  take  a turn  with 
me,  Leonora  ? You  won’t  mind  a cigar  ? ” 

“ Would  you  have  asked  Sydney  to  allow  it.  Cousin 
Rupert?”  said  she,  pouting. 

“ Circumstances  alter  cases,  Cousin  Norah,”  said  he, 
taking  out  his  russia  case,  and  thinking,  “ She’s 
over-old  to  pout  ; but  it’s  uncommonly  becoming  to 
her!” 

“ Then  suppose  I don’t  come?”  coquetted  Leonora, 
attitudinising  by  the  window-frame. 

“ Take  me  or  leave  me,  as  you  will,”  said  the 
gentleman  resignedly,  striking  his  match,  and  step- 
ping out  on  the  gravel. 

“Then  I’ll  be  benevolent  enough  to  take  you,”  she 
said,  “ out  of  pity  ! ” and  stepped  forth  after  him. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

*'SOHE  GRIEFS  ARE  MF.UICIN’ABLE  !” 

Mr.  Vhxiers  was  down  betimes  next  morning. 

Knowing  that  Sydney  was  generally  earliest  in 
the  breakfast-room,  he  calculated  on  receiving  her 
alone.  He  had  something  in  his  waistcoat-pocket 
that  he  kept  fingering,  taking  it  out  now  and  then 


to  look  at — a Uiick  gold  circlet,  set  with  sapphires 
three.  He  had  the  words  ready  with  which  to  oiTcr 
this,  and  birthday  greetings,  and  — himself!  He 
ran  the  little  speech  through  mentally  half  a dozen 
times  while  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  fresh  morning 
air,  casting  a glance  each  turn  he  took  past  the 
window  to  see  if  she  for  whom  he  waited  had  ap- 
peared. He  felt  the  minutes  tumultuous.  Once  over, 
he  could  get  his  breakfast  without  that  awkward  sen- 
sation as  of  a screw  propeller  at  work  under  his  shirt- 
front.  He  could  dash  off  a line  to  Tufter  and  sundry 
others  fixing  a day  for 

The  door  opened.  “Now  for  it !”  thought  he,  and 
made  one  stride  in.  Check  ! It  was  Leonora  ! 

Leonora  in  pale  blue  cambric,  looking,  for  twenty- 
nine,  quite  youthful,  as  she  stood  with  her  back  to  the 
light,  her  brown  locks  rolled  away  in  a tight  knob, 
bathing  fashion.  Not  hearing  her  cousin’s  step,  she 
was  bestowing  all  her  attention  on  some  object  by 
Sydney’s  plate.  It  was  her  birthday  gift : charac- 
teristic enough — a gilt-framed  tinted  photograph  of 
her  own  fair  self  in  sumptuous  array.  Square  bodice 
deep-cut,  pearls  on  the  wide  display  of  bosom,  golden 
coils  well-nigh  the  only  covering  of  the  well-posed 
arms,  face  raised  just  enough  to  give  the  stately  cur\'c 
of  the  neck  and  catch  the  upward  tilt  of  the  eyelashes, 
folded  hands  resting  on  a tall  vase  so  as  to  conceal  no 
undulation  of  the  handsome  figure.  It  was  the  like- 
ness of  a very  good-looking  person,  and  the  original, 
contemplating  it  with  satisfaction,  fck  sorry  she  w*as 
going  to  pan  from  it.  None  of  fashion’s  beauties 
whom  she  had  seen  could  compare  with  it  to  her 
mind.  Fashion’s  beauties  ! Ah  !— with  an  audible 
“ Heigho  1 ” — was  the  day  coming  when  sonic  society 
paper,  perchance,  would  go  fonh  bearing  her  linea- 
ments to  the  upper  ten  thousand,  her  name  above, 
not  an  unwed  belle,  her  signature  below,  not  Leo- 
nora Villiers  ? “ Heigho!”  said  she  again,  and  gave  a 
great  start  when  her  cousin,  advancing,  echoed  her 
jocosely. 

“ What  mean  these  plaintive  sounds.  Leonora  mia  t 
Arc  you  wishing  it  were  your  twenty-first  birthday  over 
again,  and  you  were  going  to  have  all  sorts  of  good 
things  given  to  you  ? ” 

“Indeed  no,  Rupert.  I am  not  envious  of  Sydney 
in — any  respect.  ! suppose  I sighed  because  I want 
my  breakfast'* 

“ Creditable  subterfuge,  if  not  correct  answer.  Well, 
I’ve  been  sighing  here  the  last  half-hour  because  1 
want — my  breakfast ! Is  Sydney  taking  my  injunc- 
tion literally  and  going  to  sleep  the  clock  round  before 
she  comes  down  ? ” 

“ VV'hcn  she  does,  we  shall  have  to  wail  for  mamma,” 
answered  Leonora  demurely.  “ But  take  comfort, 
dear  cousin,  they  won’t  be  long.  I heard  mamma  call 
Sydney  into  her  boudoir  just  as  I came  down,  to  give 
her  some  lace,  and  a lecture,  I presume.  This” — 
indicating  the  picture — “is  what  1 have  got  for  her. 
Do  you  think  she  will  like  it  ? ” 

“ She  must,”  said  Mr.  Villiers ; “that  goes  without 
saying.  I do.” 

“Which,”  returned  Leonora,  with  a droop  of  her 
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red  lips,  is  a perplexing  arrangement  of  sentences. 
Am  I to  infer  that  because  you  like  it — or  say  so-— 
Sydney  must  do  the  same  ? And  do  you  expect  my 
step-sister's  opinion  invariably  to  mould  itself  sweetly 
to  yours,  good  cousin  ? ** 


She  might  well  ask.  Mrs.  Alwyn  entered  with  a 
rapid  sweep  ; storm  on  her  brow ; extremest  paleness, 
underlying  pearl  powder,  making  her  almost  ghastly  ; 
the  grand  dame  completely  lost  in  the  angry  woman. 
She  pushed-to  the  door,  cut  short  Mr.  Villiers'  saluia* 


COT  UP.  A TINGib  OP  COLOUR  KISINC*’  (/.  324). 


Oh,  I’ve  no  fears  on  that  point,*’  replied  Mr. 
Villiers,  thinking  with  amusement,  **Ah,  charming 
Norah.  so  you  arc  disposed  to  be  spiteful,  then,  are 
you  ? ” 

“ Then  I hope  you  may  find  you’ve  no  need  for 
them,**  said  she  drily.  “ Oh  ! here  comes  mamma,” 
looking  up  the  hall  " Sydney  reserves  herself  for 
the  last  to-day,  to  be  received  with  united  honours. 
Why,  mamma,  what  is  the  matter  ?** 


lion,  and  throwing  herself  into  a chair,  pantod,  in  an 
abandonment  of  violent  agitation. 

“Aunt  Helen,”  exclaimed  Rupert  Villiers,  while 
Leonora  ran  to  the  bell : sal  volatile  must  be  wanted 
— “ are  you  ill  ? Or  what  on  earth  has  happened  ? ** 

“Ah!  what,  indeed?  Why,”  cried  Mrs.  Alwyn, 
turning  on  him  with  an  almost  ferocity  that  made  him 
fall  back  a step — “ why,  what  never  would  have  hap- 
pened at  all,  Rupert — Don't  ring,  Leonora  ; Phillips  is 
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not  to  come  in— never  at  all»  if  you  had  let  me  follow 
my  own  senses  and  stop  Sydney  from  going  on  that 
crazy  journey  ! Now  you’ll  see  what  you  have  done 
for  yourself— -for  Sydney — for  all  of  us.  Oh,  it's 
enough  to  drive  a woman  wild  1 ” 

“ My  dear  aunt/*  Rupert  began  soothingly,  but  she 
flung  a snarl  at  him  with  **  Don’t,  Mr.  Villiers  ! Don’t 
speak  to  me.  Not  to  tm  / If  youVe  any  persuasion 
in  you,  any  reason,  any  influence,  go  and  exert  them 
on  Sydney.  Tell  her  I shall  never  forgive  her ; 
not”— with  a tcmpcst-clap  of  ironical  laughter — “that 
she  will  mind  that  1 Tell  her  she’ll  break  your  heart, 
Rupert,  invent  any  pica  you  choose,  but,  for  mercy’s 
sake,  put  an  end  to  this  mad  idea,  or  1 can’t  tell  what 
will  come  to  us  all.  Go  to  her,  pray  1 1 said  I should 
send  you.  Leonora,  my  poor,  poor  darling,  get  me 
some  water !" 

Profoundly  puzzled,  Mr.  V^illicrs  went,  as  he  was 
bidden,  to  the  boudoir.  Not  too  quickly,  for  he 
wanted  to  arm  himself  with  some  clue  to  this  sudden 
turmoil  before  entering.  What  was  the  mad  idea 
that  was  to  be  the  undoing  of  them  all  ? Another 
love?  Another  engagement?  Something  beneath 
her?  Not  likely,  with  Sydney^'s  temperament,  but 
women  are  ungain  cattle,  he  thought,  with  a sudden 
spice  of  savageness,  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  Once 
Mrs.  Alwyn  had  said  something  of  a man  called 
Drayton.  Was  he  at  the  bottom  of  this  hullaballoo? 
Had  not  he,  Rupert,  been  hot  enough  in  his  siege? 
At  any  rate,  he  vowed,  with  the  peach  so  near  his  lips 
he  w'ouldn't  lose  it  now  for  want  of  warm  wooing  1 
So  with  the  hot  front  of  impatient  fcn,our  he  pre- 
pared to  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  his  own — interests— 
and  thus  entered  Sydnc>'’s  presence. 

She  seemed  wailing  for  him,  and  met  his  first  gaze 
of  questioning  entreaty  with  a bearing  incomprehen- 
sible in  its  blending  of  womanly  firmness  with  girlish 
tremor. 

“ My  dear,  dearest  Sydney,”  he  exclaimed,  offering 
to  grasp  both  her  hands — he  was  ready  to  take  her  to 
his  arms  even — the  bolder  the  attack  the  better  now  ! 
—but  she  repulsed  him  with  a blush  that  was  not 
unkind,  and  asked,  looking  up  most  wistfully — 

“ Have  you  heard,  Rupert  ? And  do  you ” 

" I have  heard, he  interrupted,  “only  that  you  have 
been  frightening  Aunt  Helen  with  some  fancy  that  is 
to  upset  us  all.  But  I can't  have  that,  you  know  ! ” 
(with  a masterly  softening  of  tone.  She  could  never 
keep  her  eyes  on  him  like  this  if  there  were  another 
man  in  the  case).  “Come/*  essaying  to  draw  her 
to  the  sofa,  “tell  me  what  it  all  means,  my — dearest. 
I may  say  that,  may  I not  ? ” 

“ VV’ait,”  she  said,  and  freeing  herself,  took  a chair 
close  by.  “ Rupert,  1 wish  mamma  had  told  you 
everything.  But  you  do  know  about  my  father’s 
money  going,  do  you  not — all  of  it  ? ” 

“ Yes — all  but  your  mother’s  and  yours,  luckily.’* 
Wliat  was  she  driving  at  ? 

“All  but  ours — hers  and  mine — luckily,  I suppose, 
or  I might  never  have  lieen  able  to  do  what  I shall 
now.  For  did  you  know,  too,  Rupert,  that  many 
people — very'  poor  ones— had  lent  papa  Uicir  money, 


and — and  have  never  had  it  back  from  then  till 
now?” 

He  caught  a glimpse  of  her  intention,  and  resolved 
instanter  to  treat  it  a.s  untenable. 

“ Well,  yes,  1 think  I know  what  you  are  alluding 
to,”  he  said,  assuming  carelessness;  “but  that  busi- 
ness was  wound  up  ages  ago.  All  these  great  smashes 
involve  a lot  of  little  interests.  It  never  can  be 
helped.  You  must  not  think  of  concerning  yourself 
about  it.  How  came  you  to  hear  of  it  even  ?” 

“It  was  chance,  or”— looking  beyond  him,  with 
what  he  silently  dubbed  a fanatical  sort  of  resolve, 
that  made  him  very'  uncomfortable— “or  something 
wiser  that  took  me  among  these  very  people  on 
Wednesday.  So  1 know  all  about  them.  And  the 
money  that  is  mine  to-day  is  just  a very  little  over  the 
bare  sums  they  lent.  So,  Rupert,  1 am  going  to  pay 
it  to  them.” 

“ Sydney  ! Impossible  ! ” 

She  watched  him  while  she  unfolded  her  plan.  Now 
her  spirit  sank,  and  her  head  drooped. 

“Ah  I ” she  said,  “ 1 was  afraid  you  would  think  so.” 

“Afraid!”  he  exclaimed,  getting  up  excitedly— 
“ Why,  my  dear— why,  Sydney,  you  must  have  known 
what  1 should  say.  It’s  only  what  any  man,  short 
of  an  idiot,  would  say,  let  alone  any  one  who  cares 
for  you,  as  I do.  Listen  to  me” — halting  before  her — 
“ I do  assure  you  occurrences  like  these  are  as  com- 
mon as— as— ditch-water.  Your  father’s  business  was 
purity  itself  compared  to  most  failures.  These  people 
you  talk  about  ought  to  have  watched  their  own 
interests  better  than  they  did.  But  for  them  to  go 
and  rake  up  their  grievances  !— for  you  to  dream  of 
stripping  yourself  penniless  on  their  behalf ! — w'hy,  it 
isn’t  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant.  It  would  be 
most  preposterous  absurdity.” 

“ It  would  be  common  honesty.” 

“ No,  no.  You  are  not  a judge  of  these  worldly 
matters.  I tell  you  we  can’t  ^low  it.  You  must  not 
do  it.  Sydney,  you  shall  not ! ” 

“ But,  Rupert,  I will.” 

He  bad  overshot  the  mark.  Sydney  stood  up,  too, 
confronting  him.  The  colour  ebbed  from  her  face, 
but  her  clear  eyes,  her  mouth,  were  resolute  in  what 
she  now  discerned  was  to  be  a double  sacrifice.  Mr. 
Villiers  was  beside  himself  with  anger.  He  walked 
from  her,  frowning,  and  stood  at  the  window,  staring 
moodily  out. 

“ I thought  it  was  just  possible,”  she  said  sadly, 
“ that  you  might  have  sided  with  me.  But  I see  now, 
I ought  not  to  have  expected  it.” 

“ It  seems,”  he  answered,  almost  roughly,  “ wc 
have  all  been  expecting  things  wc  arc  not  likely  to 
get ! ” 

“Ah,  it  docs  ! ” Her  accent  was  so  sorrowful,  Mr. 
Villiers*  fit  of  mortification,  on  his  own  behalf,  sud- 
denly yielded  to  other  impulse.  He  turned  about- 
Shc  was  young— a most  fair  woman  — the  one  hi» 
imagination  had  dwelt  on  for  months  as  his  very 
own.  This  project  must  be  overthrown.  He  would 
have  her ! 

He  went  to  her  again,  ver>'  gently. 
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**  Pardon  me  now  for  speakinf^  as  1 had  no  right. 
But  if  you  followed  your  most  generous  wish,  Sydney, 
don't  you  know  what  you  would  do,  besides  grieving 
your  mother  terribly,  and  putting  her^little  as  you 
intend  it — putting  her  unjustly  to  much  pain  ? Why, 
you  would  be  treating  me  cruelly.  For  you  must  have 
seen  what  1 have  been  wanting  to  tell  you  for  weeks. 
You  are  not  going  to  cast  away  what  I was  going  to 
offer,  just  that  you  may  carry  out  the  scheme  of  one 
day’s  surprise— are  you,  Sydney  dear?" 

Such  a void  was  there  in  her  life— in  her  heart — she 
bent  to  the  tender  note  as  young  bud-ladcn  branches 
sway  before  the  whisper  of  the  spring's  south  wind. 

“Oh!  must  it  be  one  or  the  other?”  she  cried. 
And  Rupert  Villiers  caught  at  a method  of  hedging 
out  of  the  dilemma. 

“ See  now,”  he  ventured,  “ how  would  this  do  ? 
Make  me  your  almoner.  Let  me  take  a thousand 
pounds,  and  give  it  among  these  people — a douceur 
they  ought  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  ever  for.  Then 
we — you  and  1,  Sydney — would  contrive  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  rest.  Say  *yes*  to  this,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  this  trouble,  and  give  me  leave  to  be  happy  ! ” 
She  moved  away  from  his  offered  caress. 

“ Rupert,  I should  neither  feel  myself  a wife  worthy 
any  man’s  love,  nor  a daughter  worthy  of  my  dear, 
dead  father’s,  if  1 did  s;iy  *ycs,"*  she  answered.  “So, 
if  it  needs  five  thousand  pounds,  or  three,  or  one,  to 
buy  me  a place  in  your  home,  why,  I must  go  without 
it.”  She  stopped  herself,  sharply,  in  a sob.  What 
woman  feels  no  sting  in  the  discovery  that  it  is  her 
purse,  and  not  herself,  which  is  coveted?  “And  you 
can  be  happy  without  me.’* 

“ Sydney,  you  are  obstinate  enough  to  drive  a man 
mad  ! ” 

“ 1 cannot  alter.” 

“ Would  you  expect  me  to  take  you  to  some  hovel 
of  a home—” 

“ No,  I expect  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“And  there  vegetate  on  my  salary  ? ” 

“Rupert,  I have  made  you  angry.  Forgive  me, 
and  leave  me.” 

But  the  baffled  suitor  was  overboiling  now  with 
disappointed  rage,  and  gave  it  coarsely  rein. 

“Would  you  expect  me  to  marry  you  on  my  own 
beggarly  pittance,  and—” 

“Mr.  Villiers!  Go!” 

She  gave  her  order  still  as  a statue  — only  her 
bosom,  not  her  voice,  upraised.  He  could  have  bitten 
his  tongue  out  for  the  lapse  the  moment  it  was 
uttered.  But  there  was  no  quarter  in  her  attitude. 
He  dared  not  disobey.  He  turned  slowly  on  his  heel, 
and  went. 

In  the  room  below,  Mrs.  Alwyn,  calmer,  much  oau- 
de-Cologned  and  sal-volatiled,  met  him  with — 

“ Well,  Rupert,  well  ? What's  to  be  done  ? " 

“ Nothing,**  he  answered  sullenly,  “ but  to  get  our 
breakfasts.  Then  I may  go  and  meet  my  father. 
Leonora,  here’s  something  I’ve  no  use  for  now'.  If 
you  care  for  gew-gaws,  take  it." 

He  tossed  the  sapphire  ring  across  the  table,  and 
then  the  three  sat  dow*n  to  anything  but  a lively  meal 


An  hour  later  Mr.  Villiers  went  off  to  Hedyogham 
to  fetch  the  major,  damping  his  cheery  “ Well,  may 
1 wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  my  boy  ? ” 
with  a surly  “ No,  you  may  not,  sir” — and  disclosing 
on  the  return  drive  the  source  of  this  miserable  fiasco. 

Astounded,  the  old  officer  could  only  repeat,  “ Bless 
my  heart  I I never  heard  such  a thing,  never  I To 
think  John  Alwyn’s  obligations  should  turn  up,  and 
his  child  saddle  herself  with  them  like  this.  Bl— e — ss 
— my — heart  I "—till,  finding  these  ejaculatory  minute- 
guns  only  increased  his  son's  irritation,  he  held  his 
peace  while  the  last  two  miles  were  bringing  him  to 
his  interview  with  Mrs.  Alwyn. 

That  sorely-tried  lady  received  him  with  tears,  and 
plunged  into  her  affiictions  as  she  shook  hands. 

“ Now,  Major  Villiers,  you  sec  what  Sydney  is. 
Now  you  will  find  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  her 
disposition.  Against  my  will,  as  she  must  have  known, 
though,  unhappily,  1 let  poor  Rupert  over-rule  me,  she 
went  off  on  that  silly  sentimental  expedition.  With- 
out my  leave  she  must  go  further,  forsooth,  and  hear 
some  whining  farrago,  which,  instead  of  coming  home 
to  have  properly  explained,  she  prefers  investigating, 
through  that  most  impertinently  interfering  Mr.Cheene. 
And  this  is  the  upshot.  She  takes  her  destiny  into 
her  own  hands,  Major  Villiers.  Let  her ! She  de- 
liberately impoverishes  herself.  She  is  wilful,  wilful 
to  the  verge  of  wickedness.  My  only  consolation  is, 
come  what  may,  the  work  is  none  of  mine ! ” 

Knowing  the  domestic  drama  from  its  first  scenes, 
and  disposed,  spite  of  his  disappointment,  to  view  the 
culprit's  conduct  as  condonable,  if  not  justifiable,  the 
major  took  this  accusing  tirade  in  silence.  It  went 
sorely  against  him  to  join  forces  for  a moment  against 
an  absent  minority,  that  minority  one  solitary  girl, 
spending  her  worldly  all  to  redeem  her  father’s  name. 

“ Suppose  I go  and  speak  to  Sydney  myself,”  he 
volunteered,  “and  see  if  I can  win  her  to  look  at  things 
differently.” 

“Oh,  by  all  means  go,  major!”  his  hostess  cried, 
“but  as  to  moving  her,  h — f ! *'  expressively,  “ as  well 
expect  to  slop  the  wind  from  blowing.” 

And  so,  indeed,  he  found  it,  not  altogether — lightly 
be  it  written,  for  he  never  dared  confess  as  much  from 
that  day  to  this  ! — to  his  dissatisfaction.  Sydney,  sick 
and  faint — for  saving  a cup  of  lukewarm  coffee,  brought 
unordered,  she  had  taken  little  enough  now  for  a long 
wearing  stretch — hailed  his  coming  not  only  fearlessly, 
but  gladly.  She  let  him  in  very  sober  argument  go 
over  the  whole  ground  of  contest,  point  out  how 
absolutely  she  would  alienate  herself  from  comfort  at 
home,  probably  from  all  chances  of  prosperity  in  any 
quarter ; how  Quixotic  her  conduct  would  sound  to 
the  world  ; how  unlooked-for  her  money  was  by  these 
statute-run  creditors,  and,  therefore,  “how  unneces- 
sary— er — as  they're  not  expecting  anything,  my  dear, 

what  a pity — as  it  were,  to— to  open  old  wounds *’ 

“ What ! Even  to  heal  them?”  she  said,  her  pale 
face  irradiating  with  something  better  far  than  loveli- 
ness. “ Did  you  know,  Major  Villiers,  what  sort  of 
people  they  are  I want  to  make  amends  to  ? ” 

“ Not  exactly,”  he  confessed.  “ Mr.  Russel  told  me 
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of  an  effort  lo  get  at  some  of  your  mother’s  settlement^ 
but  she — but  it  was  resisted.  And  if  I had  known  every 
single  case  1 couldn’t  have  given  up  a penny  of  the  trust 
money.  That  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  principals.” 
“ As  it  is  going  to  be." 


**  Still,  my  dear  child,  have  you  realised  how  this  will 
leave  you  ? Why.  with  hfty  or  sixty  pounds,  no  more  ! 
And  suppose  your  mother  doesn’t  — doesn't  smooth 
down.  S'oull  be  dependent  on  her,  you  know.  She’ll 
feel  that  unfair,  I'm  afraid " 


“*AM  I TO  »K  No  GOOD  TO  VoL'?’”  (/.  33a). 


Then  Sydney  told  him  simply  who  “ her  creditors  " 
were.  The  old,  the  poor,  the  struggling,  trusting,  de« 
fenceless.  ^And  now',"  she  said,  looking  steadfastly 
at  him  through  the  heav')’  drops  gathering  in  her  e>es, 
“will  you  tell  me,  quite  truly,  Major  Villicrs,  if  you 
think  I do  well  or  ill  to  pay  them  ?" 

And  the  poor  major,  without  so  much  as  a cartridge 
left,  could  only  brush,  he  said^  the  midges  off  his  face 
with  his  big  Indian  silk  handkerchief,  and  argue — 


“ I won't  let  her."  Sydney  cried.  The  truth  was  bitter 
though,  and  made  her  falter.  **  Mamma  shall  not  be 
burdened  with  me.  I ought  to  be  w'orth  my  salt  some- 
where lo  some  one.  If  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves, Major  Viiliers.  then  ( won't  be  afraid.  I think 
He  will  help  me." 

There  w*as  no  urging  argument  past  this.  The  major 
went  presently  down,  getting  rid  of  more  midges  by 
the  way,  to  his  son,  of  whom  he  had  not  ventured  to 
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speak  to  Sydney.  But  now,  joining  the  young  man 
in  a gloomy  promenade  up  and  down  the  hr  walk,  he 
said,  with  some  of  that  enthusiasm  stigmatised  by 
Mrs.  Alwyn  as  unbusinesslike — 

My  boy,  sooner  than  give  up  that  girl  Td  take  her 
without  a farthing,  if  I were  in  your  shoes.  She's  a 
woman  of  a thousand  ! ** 

" But  as  she  also  happens  to  be  a woman  without  a 
thousand,  she  is  not  the  one  for  me,  sir,'*  returned 
Rupert  sulkily.  He  had  pitted  himself  into  a perfect 
slough  of  exasperation  against  the  headstrong  young 
marplot.  “ I don’t  forget,  ‘ When  poverty  comes  in  at 
the  door,  love  flies  out  of  the  window.’  ^ 

**Ah  ! but  there  need  be  nothing  that  young  folks 
like  you  two  ought  to  call  poverty  at  your  door,  my 
boy.  Not  if  the  hundreds  I’ve  put  by  can  stave  it  off. 
If  the  love  is  only  there,  I’d  marr)'  her  now,  sooner 
than  ever.  1 would,  upon  my  honour,  Rupert 

**  Then  I think  it’s  well  for  the  future  of  both  of  us 
that  my  head  is  cooler  than  yours,  sir,'*  was  the  un- 
gracious response.  With  his  hands  crammed  down 
in  his  coat-pockets,  the  gentleman  marched  abruptly 
off  by  a side  path,  and  his  father  saw  that  further  per- 
suasion would  be  vain. 

Each  man  felt  awkward  at  the  Dale,  and  both  left 
by  evening.  The  younger,  still  steeped  in  self-com- 
miseration, vouchsafed  no  message  to  Sydney.  The 
elder  sought  her  out,  and  said  good-bye  full  as 
paternally  as  if  the  darling  scheme  he  had  been 
cherishing  were  nigh  fulfliment.  **  However  matters 
turn  out,”  he  said,  “ if  ever  you  want  anything  that 
1 can  give,  don’t  be  above  asking  it.  You  know  where 
to  find  me.” 

He  was  thinking  that  some  of  pusillanimous  Mr. 
Rupert's  intended  wedding  fund  might  be  of  service  to 
the  girl.  Alas  1 before  London  was  reached  he  had  dis- 
covered that  must  go  in  another  direction.  For  the 
son,  wisely  calculating  that  the  flare  of  the  day’s  con- 
Aagration  would  cast  his  private  peccadilloes  into 
shadow,  made  a clean  breast  of  debts,  I O U's  included, 
as  they  travelled  up,  and  clumsily  shouldering  the 
farewell  sins  of  bachelorhood  on  the  design  just 
broken  olf,  secured  a promise  of  clearing  up  that 
emptied  the  major’s  reserve  fund,  to  the  last  note. 

Before  night  closed  around  the  Dale,  Mrs.  Alwyn 
had  another  interview  with  Sydney,  and  gave  her  the 
result  of  twelve  hours’  meditation  on  her  conduct. 

**  You  are  doing  me,  your  sister,  and  yourself  a 
gross  injury.  What  course  you  will  take,  I am  too 
(rightfully  upset  to  contemplate.  But  this  1 warn  you, 
Sydney.  The  fortune  I had  secured  when  1 married 
your  father,  (hen  old  enough  to  be  my  father” — 
pausing,  that  her  daughter  might  recognise  the  un- 
equal bargain — “1  consider  l^onora’s.  Don't  deceive 
yourself  into  expectation  of  sharing  it” 

1 will  not,  mother.*' 

“ As  for  your  home,  if  you  consider  you  ought 
to  diminish,  by  sharing  it,  your  sister's  provision  and 
mine,  for  a month  or  six  w'eeks,  do  so.  But  you 
ought  by  then  to  find  means  of  maintaining  yourself. 
I have  one  thing  to  insist  on.  1 will  not  have  all 
this  business,  which  1 have  laboured  for  your  sake 
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and  Leonora’s  to  keep  concealed,  bruited  now  about 
the  parish.* 

1 will  speak  of  it  to  no  one.” 

It  might  ruin  Leonora’s  prospects,  as  you  have 
contrived  to  let  it  ruin  your  own.  And  another  thing  : 
1 will  not  have  the  bearer  of  my  name  publicly  place- 
hunting. You,  who  can  do  so  much  for  your  father, 
must  do  this  much  for  your  mother.  Wherever  you 
earn  your  living,  drop  the  name  of  Alwyn.  Don’t  dis- 
grace  me  by  open  association  with  paid  labour.” 
Sydney  bent  her  head,  her  heart  for  a moment  too 
full  for  speech.  But  as  Mrs.  AH^n  would  have 
rustled  ofl*  to  her  own  room,  she  stayed  her,  a hand 
pleadingly  upon  her  shoulder. 

**  Mother,  1 am  but  trying  to  do  the  best  1 can  with 
what  I have  while  it  is  mine.”  (Robert  Vaughan’s 
lesson,  well  learnt — well  learnt  f)  “ Some  day  you  may 
take  my  wilfulness  less  hardly.  Do  kiss  me.'* 

Even  in  her  white  heat  of  anger  Mrs.  Alwyn  could 
not  refuse ; but  she  went  forth,  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  and  took  revenge  on  sentiment  by— won- 
drous to  relate — snubbing  Leonora  ! 

That  young  lady,  however,  least  ruffled  of  the 
household,  reflected  calmly,  as  she  put  her  sapphire 
ring  beside  her  other  jewels,  that  it  was  an  ill  wind 
that  blew  no  one  any  good.  She  had  got  a present, 
after  a kind,  and  while  people  had  been  hanging 
about  in  consultation  in-doors,  she  had  enjoyed,  when 
strolling  about  the  lawn,  a brief  meeting  with  Mr. 
Edward  Duvesne.  He  iiad  betrayed  some  nervous- 
ness — suggestive  sign  ! Had  wished  to  see  Mrs. 
Alwyn  particularly — hoped  he  should  fortunately  find 
her  disengaged  some  early  day. 

Which  meant ? 

Leonora  smiled  serenely  as,  after  gazing  affec* 
lioniitcly  at  her  portrait,  she  wrapped  the  flattering 
semblance  carefully  up  and  laid  it  away.  It  was  lucky, 
after  all,  she  had  not  given  it  to  poor,  ridiculous 
Sydney.  It  would  be  ready  now  for  some  one  else, 
**Oh,  silly,  silly  Sydney!”  she  thought,  with  her  last 
yawn,  “ she  would  soon  have  to  be  going  somewhere, 
as  mamma  said, .and  where  would  that  be?” 

In  the  next  room  that  question  was  in  its  first  stage 
of  solution. 

Sydney,  sleepless,  had  turned  out  the  few  contents 
of  her  travclling-b.ig,  among  them  a scrap  of  paper 
that  came  upon  her  as  a messenger,  she  would  fain 
hope,  of  good-  And  before  she  lay  down  to  rest  a 
note  was  written,  signed  with  her  first  initials  only, 
to  one  Miss  Hurst,  far  off  in  the  Western  county. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 

“ COURAGE  MOUNTETH  WITH  OCCASIOS.” 

That  the  Dale  during  the  next  few  days  was  any- 
thing but  the  abode  of  cheerfulness,  is  a fact  requiring 
little  imagination  to  paint. 

To  Sydney,  Mr.  Villiers’  prompt  desertion  was  a 
realistic  comment  on  the  course  she  had  taken,  such 
as  might  have  purchased  some  women’s  repentance 
and  possible  recantation.  But  having  put  her  hand 
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to  the  plough,  the  last  thing  on  earth  to  turn  the  girl 
back  would  have  been  personal  suffering.  Sharp  and 
cruel  as  this  was,  tempting  her  to  disbelief  that  love 
could  ever  re-enter  her  life,  the  keenest  venom  of  the 
sting  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  had  been  too  willing  to 
grasp  at  the  semblance  of  affection,  too  ready  to  read 
the  ways  of  the  wooer  by  the  light  of  her  own  wishes  I 
Or  thus  she  thought,  and  every  spark  of  dignity  within 
her  flew  ablaic  at  the  affront  she  conceived  herself  to 
have  courted  by  taking  for  pure  gold  what  was  but 
{>oorest  dross.  In  the  despair  of  mortifleation,  she 
planted  her  foot  on  every  tender  remembrance  or 
emotion,  and  strove  with  all  her  might  to  count  her 
love  well  lost.  Chill  was  her  outlook  now,  the  sole 
ray  of  light  among  her  many  clouds  the  Arm  belief 
that,  even  as  her  father  would  have  had  her,  she  was 
doing  well,  come  what  might. 

Beyond  the  house  for  days  she  would  not  stir. 
Mary  Dacie  would  soon  trace  trouble  in  her  bearing, 
and  would  scarcely  be  satisfied  without  searching  into 
that  whereon  she  had  promised  silence.  A line  to 
the  Gate  House  (shown,  before  sent,  to  her  mother^s 
jealous  eyes)  bade  them  not  wonder  at  her  absence  ; 
and  the  long  hours  Sydney  passed  in  setting  her 
possessions  in  order,  ready  for  what  might  come  next. 

Leonora,  meanwhile,  regarded  her  with  a pitying 
amazement  and  slightly  supercilious  kindness  that 
was  far  from  soothing. 

**  To  think,*’  said  this  young  lady  to  her  step-sister, 
whom  she  watched  working,  herself  in  a rocking- 
chair,  enjoying  the  doke  far  niente  of  a hot  afternoon 
— “ to  think  you  should  go,  Sydney,  and  give  up  a 
respectable  income,  that  would  have  kept  you  de- 
cently, and  dressed  you— oh,  really  remarkably  well ! 
I wouldn’t  have  done  it  I ** 

This  fetched  a smile  to  Sydney’s  grave  face. 

“In  my  stead,  Leonora,  you  might  have  acted  the 
same  ! ” 

“ Never ! ” emphatically.  **  Of  course,  it’s  done  and 
can’t  be  undone,  but  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Sydney.  I 
wish  you  had  not  been  so  frightfully  foolish.  You  will 
find  it  very  disagreeable  after  living  here  so  nicely  to 
go  down  and  be  a sort  of  common  person.  I don’t 
expect  you  have  half  thought  of  that.” 

“ 1 don’t  expect  I have.” 

“ People  who  have  money,  you  know,  are  treated 
vcr>'  differently  from  those  who  have  not,  Sydney. 
You  will  find  that  out.” 

“ 1 have  found  it  out  already.** 

“A — h!”  prolonging  the  interjection.  “Yes,  so 
you  have.  And,  do  you  know,  you’ll  most  assuredly  be 
sorry  some  day  you  drove  Rupert  from  you.  Poor 
fellow  1 ” 

“ We  will  not  talk  of  that,  Norah,  please,”  said 
Sydney,  terse  only  because  a rebellious  weakness 
threatened  self-command  ; and  gathering  her  work 
together,  she  silently  went  away. 

“Angry  with  me  for  interfering,  as  usual,”  deplored 
Leonora  to  her  mother;  “though  I spoke  only  for 
her  good.  But  Sydney  will  never  leave  off  being 
headstrong.” 

This  ultimatum  Mrs.  Alwyn  fully  endorsed,  and 


resigned  herself  to  illness  as  its  result.  Appearing 
down-stairs  only  at  dinner,  she  spent  the  lime  de- 
jectedly in  the  boudoir,  word  going  forth  to  callers 
that  neuralgia  necessitated  seclusion.  To  Sydney  she 
accorded  a mournful  civility  that  implied,  **  Yoh  shall 
have  nothing  to  complain  of,  however  you  have  made 
me  suffer  I ” And  with  scrupulous  politeness  when 
they  met  at  table  she  would  offer  her  peccant  daughter 
a share  of  each  viand,  though  the  tone  in  which  she 
would  ask,  “ Do  you  wish  for  butter^  Sydney  ?”  would 
seem  to  say  that  on  the  insane  course  she  had  chosen 
it  was  her  duty  to  discard  all  luxuries,  butter  included  ! 

Mr.  Russel's  opinion  of  his  niece  arrived  in  due 
course.  Mrs.  Alwyn  handed  her  brothers  letter  in  its 
uncompromising  frankness  to  Sydnc)'.  The  writer  made 
no  attempt  to  mince  matters  : “ For  you  see,”  he  said 
to  Major  Viliiers,  who  went  down  to  Hampshire  to 
talk  the  position  over  with  his  co-trustee,  “you  can 
afford  to  side  with  her  if  you  tike.  She’s  no  relation 
of  yours.  But  she  is  of  mine.  And  1 don't  hesitate 
to  call  her  a fool!” 

Which  sentiment  he  had  expressed  in  his  epistle, 
“though"  as  he  wound  up,  “there  is  little  use  in 
my  saying  this,  for  we  are  well  aware,  and  Sydney 
equally,  no  one  can  stop  her  if  she  persists  in  this 
insane  folly.  I only  beg  you  to  explain  that  she  is 
not  to  count  on  legacies  from  me.  Maria’s  relatives 
will  have  what  I have  got.  Please  to  inform  her  that 
the  sum  to  which  she  is  entitled  will  be  placed  to  her 
credit  in  the  London  and  County  by  the  i8th  prox. 
The  transfer  from  stock  I can  manage  myself.  The 
usual  percentage  1 shall,  of  course,  deduct.” 

Thus  delivered  himself  Mr.  Russel,  the  man  of  all 
trades,  though  gentleman  of  no  profession,  who,  in  his 
alacrity  to  turn  an  honest  penny,  did  not  disdain  the 
picking  from  his  young  relative's  misfortunes.  And 
as  if  to  prove  herself  true  to  the  strain,  Mrs.  Alwyn 
observed  querulously,  as  the  letter  was  relumed — 

“ You  arc  not  forgetting  that  you  arc  indebted  to 
me,  Sydney  ? It  w'ould  be  curious  honour  which  would 
lead  you  to  repay  strangers  debts  you  never  incurred, 
and  let  your  own  mother  lose  what  she  unguardedly 
lent  you  1 Of  course,  those  twenty  pounds  are  gone  ?” 
“Not  quite,  mamma,"  came  the  answer,  very  low, 
bitterness  and  sadness  having  about  an  even  tussle  in 
the  speaker's  breast  just  then  ; “ 1 have  a little  left, 
enough  to — take  me  away.  I will  soon  hand  back  the 
rest  I — owe  you.” 

She  went  that  same  Wednesday,  as  the  sun’s  heat 
was  moderating,  by  field-paths  to  Hcdjmgham,  there 
found  a letter  addressed  merely  to  the  post-office  of 
the  little  town,  and  read  it  as  she  went  back  to  St 
Clair’s  by  the  same  unfrequented  way. 

The  rector,  strolling  beyond  his  garden,  saw  her 
coming,  pre-occupied  enough  to  have  passed  him  in 
the  gloaming,  had  he  not  greeted  her  with— 

“'Well  met  again  ! We  are  perplexed.  Miss  Sydney, 
as  to  what  you  have  been  doing  with  yourself  of  late. 
Hall  now.  1 am  wanting  to  hear  your  latest  news.” 
“And  I am  wanting  to  tell  all  I can.  Mr.  Vaughan, 
did  you  tell  the  boys  I meant  to  give  them  w'atches  ? ” 
“Tell  them?  No.” 
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**Oh!  thank  you.** 

“Thank  me?  Why?** 

“Because  1 cannot  do  it.  I have  not  changed  my 
mind,  but  things  are  altered.**  . 

“Altered?  How?* — noticing  even  in  the  waning 
light  that  her  features  wore  a very  different  aspect  to 
when  he  had  last  seen  them. 

“ In  this  way.  You  remember  what  you  said  to  me 
of  riches ** 

“And  their  flying  away?  Yes.” 

“ Well,  mine  flew  the  very  moment  their  wings  were 
fledged.  And  all  my  plans  flew  with  them.*’ 

“ My  poor  child  I Why,  how ** 

“ Please  ask  nothing.  1 did  use  them  as  you  said 
I ought  while  I bad  them.  That  is  all  1 can  tell.  1 
wish  1 could  have  let  you  hear  the  whole.  But  1 
cannot,  though  I should  go  away  happier.** 

“ Go  away  ? ’* 

“Yes,  soon — leaving  so  much  I had  meant  to  do 
undone  ! But  I’m  not  to  talk  of  it.  It's  best  for 
every  one  I should  not  This  much  even  1 can  only 
say  to  you — my  spiritual  counsellor.** 

“And  your  spiritual  counsellor  repeats  it  to  none,** 
the  rector  answered,  discerning  deep  anxiety  below 
the  would-bc  jest.  Then  he  let  her  walk  by  him  with 
but  few  words  till  his  garden  was  regained,  where  she 
made  a bad  attempt  at  thanking  him  for  years  of 
kindnesses,  midway  in  which  she  broke  down  into  all 
but  speechless  farewell,  and  hurried  aw'ay  towards 
home. 

“Is  there  a ban  upon  my  pupils?**  the  master 
thought,  w'atcbing  the  slender  figure  out  of  sight. 
Then  with  a sigh,  turning  in>doors,  “ First  one,  and 
now  this  other,  seem  to  come  into  deep  waters.  And 
both  I should  have  claimed  as  fit  as  any  for  the  best 
things  the  world  had.  1 wonder  how  old  I shall  have 
to  be  before  the  truth  is  driven  into  me  that  One 
above  knows  best  1 ** 

Late  in,  Sydney  followed  her  mother  up-stairs  to 
explain  her  absence. 

“ 1 have  done  as  you  wished,  mamma — found  a 
place  where  I can  earn  a living.  Will  you  msh  me 
to  go  directly  ?** 

“I  wish!”  exclaimed  Mrs,  Alwyn.  “Have  1 a 
single  wish  on  such  an  unnatural  proceeding  ? It  is 
no  wish  of  mine,  Sydney,  but  your  obstinacy  that 
takes  you  away.  Who  are  the  people,  and  where  is 
the  place  ? ** — leaning  back,  a fan  over  her  eyes. 

“It  is  a lady  to  whom  I wrote.  I travelled  with 
her  last  week.  By  accident  she  told  me  she  was 
wanting  a companion,  and  now  she  is  willing  to  let 
me  go.  I shall  be  paid  only  a little,  but  enough  to 
get  on  with  if  I suit  her.” 

“ If  ! Yes,  and  if  you  do  not ! What  then  ? *’ 

“ Well,  then,  mamma  ** — fighting  bravely  to  keep 
hopeful — “ I must  do  as  many  before  me.  People 

have  had  to  trust  in  Providence **  • 

Mrs.  Alwyn  flung  up  her  h.mds  and  brought  her 
eyebrows  into  an  acute  angle.  She  had  no  intention  of 
being  blasphemous,  but  the  contempt  she  contrived  to 
pour  into  her  answer  was  worthy  of  a staunch  Agnostic. 
“ Providence  ! Sydney,  Providence  I If  I had 


wanted  proof  of  your  appalling  wTong-headedness,  I 
have  it  now,  when  I hear  you  adopting  the  slang  of  a 
canting  pauper!  There,  go  on**— fanning  herself 
rapidly-^*'  this  state  of  things  will  drive  me  demented. 
Pray  go  wherever  you  choose.  What  is  the  name  of 
the  person  who  takes  you  ?” 

“ It  is  Miss  Hurst,  of  Wynsione,  in  Herefordshire, 
mamma.** 

Mrs.  Alwyn  looked  up  with  a start  of  angry  fright. 

“You  remembered  my  injunction  about  your  own 
name?  This  woman  may  be  a connection  of  people 
who  once  knew  us.  Hursts  abound  in  that  part  of 
England.  For  you,  Sydney  Alwyn,  to  be  known  as 
living  in  a species  of  service  might  prove  an  injury  to 
Leonora,  who  is,  at  least,  unoffending.  Never  forget 
that,  Sydney,  unless  you  desire  to  be  malicious.” 

“ I have  not  forgotten  it,  mother.  I never  will. 
Shall  I leave  here  on  Saturday  ? ” 

“ If  you  are  determined  on  going,  yes.** 

So,  daring  to  make  no  general  adieux,  with  no  time 
to  spare  for  nursing  grief,  Sydney  made  ready  to  go. 
On  her  last  evening  she  ventured  a brief  visit  to  the 
Gate  House,  where  her  puzzled  friends  had  missed  her 
sorely. 

“ And  now  going  out  again  ?"  cried  the  doctor,  after 
his  wife’s  bond JitU  improvement  had  been  gladly 
vaunted — “Why,  how  restless  you’ve  turned!  Pray 
how  long  are  you  going  to  neglect  us,  and  what  are 
we  to  do  without  you  ? *’ 

Questions  that  went  nigh  to  drown  the  phrases  pre- 
arranged to  quench  curiosity.  Answer  died  on  her 
lips.  Mary  saw  in  her  pallor  something  that  escaped 
the  elder  folks*  notice,  and  filled  the  pause — 

“ She  must  come  back  as  much  her  usual  self  as 
mamma  is  now.** 

“ Ah  1 and  tell  us,'*  said  Mrs.  Dacie.  patting  her 
hand,  “ when  we  are  all  to  set  about  making  wedding 
favours.  I wanted  to  hear  that  the  last  night  we 
were  at  Cheddeley,  but  her  head  ached  so  when  she 
came  back  from  Lutterthorpe,  she  could  hardly  talk. 
But  you  will  have  settled  all  that  by  when  you  come 
home  again,  my  dear.** 

Mary  saw  the  girl’s  face  changing,  now  flushed,  now 
white. 

“Perhaps,**  the  doctor  cried,  “the  naughty  lassie 
means  to  get  it  all  settled  before  she  comes  home, 
Molly,  and  wc  are  to  say  a long  good-bye  to  Miss 
Alw>'n.” 

Another  word,  and  her  self-restraint  must  have 
snapped  asunder.  She  got  up  with  a laugh  man'cl- 
lously  close  on  tears. 

“ Right,  Dr.  Dacie,  of  course.  I am  eloping.  The 
chaise  is  waiting  now,  so  fare  ye  well.** 

But  Mary,  at  the  outer  door,  whispered,  “ There  is 
something  wrong,  Sydney.  But  you  will  write  about 
it  to  me  ? ** 

“ As  soon — if  ever  I can,”  faltered  Sydney,  avoid- 
ing this  pleading  by  a hug.  “ And  if  you  don’t  hear, 
don’t  be  frightened,  or  angry  with  me.  Oh,  if  ” — with 
a more  passionate  outburst  of  regret  than  she  had 
ever  spent  on  Herself — “ if  only  I had  done  something 
for  you  all  before  1 went !” 
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“ \Vc  owe  you  too  much  now/’  Mar>'  checked  her, 
tightening  her  arm  round  Sydney’s  waist,  as  they  went 
down  the  path  between  gleaming  patches  of  scented 
pinks.  “ Can  I pay  back  nothing  by  sharing  whatever 
pain  you  have  now  ? 1 know  there  is  something.  Am 
I to  be  no  good  to  you?” 

**  Not  this  time,  Mary,  for — for  the  difficulty  lies  be> 
tween  mamma  and  me.  It  is” — weighing  each  word 
— that  1 am  doing  something  she-^islikes.  And  I 
— won’t  give  it  up.  Don’t  name  it  to  her,  Mary ; 
and  ask  me  nothing  more.” 

Mary  felt  panic-stricken.  **  But  you  will  write,  then, 
and  give  me  your  address  ? ” 

Sydney  hesitated.  To  admit  herself  going  among 
strangers,  discarding  her  full  name,  was  impossible. 
There  was  only  one  road  out  of  the  dilemma,  and  that 
she  took. 

I might  offend  doubly  by  giving  my  direction. 
So.  when  I write,  it  shall  be  through  mamma,  and 
I will  ask  her  to  send  me  your  answers  back.  And, 
Mar>',  if— if  Mr.  Drayton  should  come  here,  tell  me 
directly,  will  you  ? ” 

Mary  Dacie’s  touch  trembled  as  she  stroked  the 
head  now  resting  on  her  shoulder.  **  I will  Do  you 
want  him  to  return,  then?” 

**  Oh,  1 do ! Ba^y  ! If  only  he  came,  I think  my 
troubles  w*ould  half  vanish.  And  when  you  see  him, 
be  very  kind  to  him.” 

“ For  her  sake  ! “ Mary  Dade  thought,  giving  with 
her  farewell  the  promise  that  for  long  dogged  her 
like  a nightmare.  For  what  could  dispute  with  Mrs. 
Alwyn  mean  but  rejection  of  Rupert  Villiers  ? What 
that  rejection  but  preference  for  Richard  Drayton? 
He  worthy  of  Sydney,  Sydney  of  him,  who  was  she  to 
come  between  them  ? Why,  if  she  were  not  traitor  to 
the  girl  who  had  brightened  so  many  years,  she  must 
foster  all  chances  of  happiness  for  these  two,  and  yield 
herself  fully  to  that  solitary  state,  never  unpalatable 
till  the  rector's  quondam  pupil  had  visited  St.  Clair's. 
A highway  of  simple  propriety  lay  before  her.  Along 
it  the  doctor's  daughter  prepared  to  trudge,  though 
it  was  like  journeying  from  sunshine  into  night. 

Next  morning  Sydney  quitted  the  Dale  and  started 
on  new  seas,  horizon  limitless,  ultimate  haven  un* 
known. 

Quickly  St  Clair's,  with  its  wide  6at  meadows,  sleepy 
stream,  and  church-crowned  straggling  village,  was 
left  far  behind.  Dreamlike  the  swift  retracing  of  last 
week’s  expedition,  ’twixt  when  and  now  years  seemed 
to  have  rolled.  By  afternoon,  Cbeddelcy  was  passed. 


A rose  she  recollected  in  bud  upon  the  station-lence 
was  only  just  full-blown.  Why,  seasons  might  have 
come  and  gone  since  she  last  saw  it!  The  longer 
route  by  Stillcote  she  had  chosen,  just  for  a sight  of 
Jacob  Cheene.  As  the  old  man  stood  the  four  waiting 
minutes  beside  her  carriage,  e>*eing  her  with  a sort  of 
timid  fear  lest  her  valiant  purpose  should  be  giving 
way,  she  told  him  all  was  going  well,  and  the  promised 
funds  would  reach  him  soon  from  Major  Villiers.  Then, 
when  Jacob  could  send  her  word  it  w'as  portioned  out 
aright,  she  should  be  happier  and  so  thankful  to  him. 

“Mind,  it  is  ‘a  friend*  who  pa)*s  it,”  she  begged. 
“ That  is  enough  for  any  to  know  ; and,  Jacob,  the 
‘ friend  * is  ‘ Miss  Grey  *— my  mother  desires  it  so— 
and  she  goes  to  dwell  here  "^giving  him  the  address 
— “ where  you  must  render  up  accounts  to  her.  What 
are  you  looking  at  ?” 

“Th— the — this!”  he  answered,  with  some  con- 
fusion, putting  up  the  paper  she  had  given  him.  **  I 
used  to  know  the  name— once.'* 

“ My  mother  said  the  same.  But  it  may  be  only 
chance.  Anyhow,  as  Sydney  Grey  I shall  not  ” — her 
lips  curving  sadly  at  the  dread—**  disgrace  any  be- 
longing to  me.” 

“ Disgrace ! '*  the  old  clerk  began— but  the  train  was 
gliding  on.  He  could  only,  hat  in  hand,  bid  her  good- 
bye, and  then  turn  townward,  saying  slowly,  “ Hurst, 
Hurst.  Ay,  it’s  best,  then,  she  should  be  Miss  Grey.'* 

With  evening  Sydney  reached  her  destination— 
Capel  Moss,  high,  wooded,  three-parts  encircled  by  a 
swift-rushing  river,  on  whose  foliaged  banks  masses 
of  crag  stood  forth  like  sentries. 

Then,  with  the  end  of  wandering  in  view,  came  the 
fear  of  excessive  weariness,  the  fall  of  spirits  too  long 
forced.  As  she  made  the  last  mile  afoot,  the  full 
sense  came  upon  her  that  St.  Clair’s  was  lost,  no  other 
certainty  attained.  For  a minute  her  heart  fainted. 
Then  out  from  the  amber  sky  gleamed  one  bright  star. 
She  took  it  for  an  omen,  and  thanked  God.  The  lad 
who  was  her  guide  cried  out  from  the  rear,  **  This  be 
Wynstone,  miss.”  Another  instant,  and  the  homely 
features  of  Last  week’s  acquaintance  met  her  at  a 
porch  covered  with  almond-scented  “ traveller’s  joy.** 
She  w'os  welcomed — brought  into  a room  where  light 
from  the  western  sky  yet  lingered.  There  a tall  figure 
stood.  **  My  brother  Gilbert,*’  said  Miss  Hurst,  with 
a nervous  gesture  of  explanation  ; and  Sydney  recog- 
nised one  whose  blind  loneliness  had  moved  her 
pitying  help  ten  days  before. 
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cold  as  night  ” and  is  being  drawn  towards  that 
form  whose  “ most  horrible  characteristic  is  its  soft- 
ness ; a glutinous  mass  endowed  with  a malignant 
will ; no  blood,  no  bones,  no  flesh  ; a skin  with  nothing 
inside,”  it  makes  one  hope  that  the  great  Frenchman 
was  drawing  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts.  Yet 
he  was  by  no  means  far  away  from  matter-of-fact 
when  he  described  the  monster  which  had  almost 
ended  the  days  of  Gilliatt. 

The  story  was  forcibly  recalled  by  dredging  up 
tw’o  small  cuttle-fish,  during  a cruise  of  the  tug-boat 
SpinHn/t,  on  a biological  expedition  down  Liverpool 
Bay  recently. 

There  is  a **  Marine  Biology  Committee,”  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Herdman,  of  University  College, 
Liverpool,  which  is  making  many  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  the  sur- 
rounding waters,  assisted  by  the  generosity  of  some 
of  Liverpool's  merchant-princes,  who  kindly  lend  their 
steamers  for  dredging  purposes. 

The  results  of  such  expeditions  appear  in  the  daily 
papers,  but  they  generally  present  a formidable  array 
of  Latin  names  of  no  earthly  interest  to  any  one  but 
a book-w*orm,  while  under  all  this  ponderous  termino- 
logy there  is  yet  more  of  true  poetry  and  historical 
romance  than  in  all  the  stories  ever  published. 

The  two  cuttle-fish  brought  up  in  this  expedition 
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ICTOR 
UGO, 
in  his 
book,  “The 
Toilers  of 
the  Sea,^ 
gives  us  an 
account  of 
a struggle 
with  a 
“Devil 
Fish  ” in 
a dark  ca- 
vern by  the 
sea  - shore  : 
an  account 
which  has 
caused  the 
fl  e s h of 
many  a 
reader  to 
creep,  for 
none  can 
deny  Vic- 
tor Hugo’s  power  to  paint  the  terrible.  When  Gilliatt 
feels  his  arm  seized  by  the  slimy  tentacle  of  the 
monster— a tentacle  “supple  as  leather,  strong  as  steel. 
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were  illustrative  of  this.  They  were  not  over  an  inch 
and  a half  long,  and  appeared  in  the  Latin  list  as 
Septo^a  ailantica^  but  they  were  the  most  interest- 
ing little  animals  in  the  dredge,  in  spite  of  their 
name. 

These  soft-bodied  little  bags  of  skin,  with  their 
changing  hues,  like  the  dying  dolphin,  were  suggestive 
of  wondrous  stories,  for  they  are  interwoven  with  the 
world's  history  in  a surprising  manner.  Their  form  is 
doubtless  familiar  to  everybody,  for  they  appear  in  all 
museums,  in  nearly  all  picture-books  of  marine  life, 
and  on  many  of  our  sca-beaches. 

The  Sepiola  ailantUa  is  a fair  picture  in  miniature 
of  all  his  family,  the  family  to  which  Victor  Hugo's 
“ Devil  Fish " belongs : a little  bag  of  skin  with  a 
large  pair  of  hns  on  it,  a pair  of  great  goggle  eyes,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  size,  seemingly  in  the  middle 
of  its  body,  and  a number  of  tentacles,  or  feet,  pro- 
jecting from  this  bag  of  skin,  at  the  end  opposite  to 
the  hns. 

Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  it  is  the  oddest,  quaintest, 
most  elhsh  form  of  life  in  the  sea,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  has  been  interwoven  with  the  folk-lore 
and  mythology  of  the  world. 

Its  habits  are  as  curious  as  its  appearance,  and 
the  more  one  knows  concerning  it  the  greater  is  the 
wonder.  It  has  the  pow*er  of  changing  colour  like  the 
chameleon,  and  assuming  the  hue  of  the  stones  amid 
which  it  lives — * 

" A«  the  rode  look*,  they  ukc  ■ diffcirnt  tuia — 

Dappled  with  gray,  or  bUnch  the  Ihrid  vein,** 

and  thus  not  only  escape  danger,  but  lie  in  safety, 
awaiting  their  finny  prey. 
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When  this  little  cuttle  is  bom,  and  makes  his  first 
appearance  on  life’s  stage,  he  acts  in  the  most  pre- 
cocious manner,  for  as  soon  as  he  issues  from  the 
mass  of  St  range-looking  “cuttle-fish  eggs’*  he  takes  a 
cruise  on  his  own  account,  then,  when  tired,  he  blows 
a hole  in  the  sand  with  his  s>'phon,  settles  down  into 


the  hole,  and  surveys  his  new  quarters  with  his  great 
staring  black  eyes,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  as  though 
he  had  often  been  born  and  gone  through  the  same 
process  before,  and  was  quite  used  to  it 

Another  curious  thing  about  the  family  is  the  power 
possessed  by  a great  many  of  them  of  ejecting  an 
inky  fluid  when  they  are  terrified.  Professor  Owen 
says  that  this  serves  as  a means  of  defence,  and 
the  poets  have  long  been  of  the  same  opinion,  for 
one  sings — 

**  A pitchy  ink  peculiar  inland*  supply, 

WlMMC  shade  the  sharpest  beam  of  light  defy ; 

Pursued  he  bids  the  sable  fountains  Aow, 

And  wrapt  in  clouds,  dludes  the  iopendiog  foe ; 
llie  hsh  retreats  unseen,  while  self-born  night 
With  ptous  shade  befriends  her  parent’s  flight.** 

When  we  placed  our  little  prisoners  in  the  aquarium 
aboard  the  Spindrift^  and  they  ejected  their  sepian 
clouds,  as  they  darted  oflT  in  terror,  it  seemed  as 
though  poetry  and  science  shook  hands,  and  claimed 
before  us  all  the  kinship  which,  without  a doubt, 
exists  between  tltese  two.  recalling  that  beautiful 
phrase  of  Walt  Whitman’s,  in  which  he  calls  poetry 
the  ‘’tuft  and  herbage  of  science.” 

The  tentacles  of  the  cuttle  are  seen  to  be  armed 
with  a great  number  of  delicate  suckers,  tiny,  cup- 
shaped, bloodless  discs,  each  one  of  which  is  capable 
of  acting  as  a cupping-glass.  As  one  examines  these 
with  a strong  magnifying-glass,  the  experience  of 
Gilliatt  in  the  shadowy  cave  comes  over  one  with  a 
fresh  horror ; when  one  recalls  the  size  to  which 
some  members  of  this  family  attain,  and  then  thinks 
of  these  suckers,  some  of  them  as  large  as  saucers, 
being  fastened  on  a man’s  fiesh  and  “about  to  drink 
his  blood,”  it  fills  one  with  a creepy  horror,  and  also 
with  a feeling  of  thankfulness  that  such  monsters  are 
not  common  on  our  coast. 

This  great  cuttle  family  includes  the  octopus,  the 
squid,  and  the  calamar)',  and,  although  they  arc  with- 
out teeth  or  horns,  scaly  armour,  or  poisoned  sting, 
yet  are  they  the  best-armed  creatures  in  the  sea,  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  their  ghostly,  changeful,  horrid 
form  should  have  given  rise  to  much  of  the  world’s 
wonder-lore.  ! 

The  first  appearance  of  the  family  seems  to  date 
back  to  the  time  of  the  IJas  formation,  when  the  PU- 
siosaurusy  with  teeth  like  a crocodile,  a neck  like  a 
snake,  body  and  tail  like  a quadruped,  and  paddles 
like  a turtle,  shared  the  command  of  the  w'orld  of 
waters  with  the  giant  Ichthyosaurus^  whose  can- 
nibalistic habits  and  massive  eyc-holcs  are  plainly 
written  of  in  the  stone  books  of  geology. 

Amid  these  storied  forms  of  the  long  ago,  we  find 
the  BeUmnite  and  the  true  cuttle-fish,  remote  an- 
cestors of  the  tiny  forms,  with  Latin  names,  which 
came  to  our  nets  during  the  last  cruise  of  the  Spin- 
drift. 

The  hard,  calcareous  centre  of  the  BeUmniUy  look- 
ing like  a piece  of  wax,  or  some  ancient  boring  tool, 
was  weathered  out  from  the  Lias  rocks,  where  it  had 
lain  for  the  countless  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  Ammonite  and  the  Betemuite  sailed  the  seas 
together;  and  an  ignorant  people,  compelled  to  find  a 
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reason  for  what  the  science  of  their  day  had  no  name 
for,  called  these  curious  things  ^ thunderbolts/’  and 
administered  them  to  the  sick  in  draughts  and  powders 
as  certain  remedies  for  various  diseases,  for  which, 
no  doubt,  they  were  quite  as  elTeclual  as  many  of  our 
modem  doses,  if  the  patient  had  faith. 

It  was  only  in  recent  years,  on  a geologist  finding 
the  sepia  bag  of  a long*departed  squid  which  had 
been  preserved  through  the  ages,  that  the  mystery  of 
the  thunderbolt " was  explained  and  the  hgure 
sketched,  with  its  own  ink,  of  the  ancient  Cephalopod. 

Although  the  cuttle  family  (from  “ cuddle,”  to  hug) 
has  only  become  known  to  us  scientifically  of  late 
years,  yet  it  has  been  familiar  to  the  people  around 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  thousands  of  years.  Dr. 
Schliemann  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  Myceme  a gold 
coin  bearing  the  unmistakable  figure  of  an  octopus, 
and  on  the  graven  stones  of  the  temple  of  Bayr-el* 
bahrec,  near  Thebes,  which  was  recently  excavated, 
there  is  the  figure  of  a squid,  with  its  strange  sack 
of  a body,  goggle  eyes,  and  outspread  tentacles. 

The  temple  on  which  this  was  carved  was  built 
1700  B.C.,  and  is  now  500  miles  from  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile. 

The  story  of  the  monster  Scylla,  one  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  narrow*  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  terrified  Ulysses  and  his  men,  was  founded 
on  the  early  ideas  of  the  cuttle  family,  as  was  also 
the  story  of  Hercules  and  the  Lemcan  Hydra. 

The  eight  mortal  heads  .and  the  one  immortal  head 
of  the  Hydra,  correspond  exactly  with  the  eight  ten- 
tacles and  the  strong  horny  beak  of  the  octopus. 

All  who  have  read  the  story  will  remember  how,  as 
fast  as  Hercules  cut  off  the  heads,  they  grew  again, 
until  he  applied  fire  to  the  sundered  parts,  and  then 
managed  to  cut  off  the  immortal  head  and  bury  it 
under  a stone.  The  octopus,  like  many  other  low 
forms  of  life,  has  the  power  to  reproduce  lost  parts, 
just  as  a lobster  can  grow  a new  claw,  or  the  star-fish 
a new  ray. 

Thus,  again,  we  find  a basis  of  fact  for  ancient 
fable,  and  when  we  recall  Hercules  and  Gilliatt,  the 
voyage  of  Ulysses,  and  the  cruise  of  the  Spindrift^  wc 
see  how  fact  and  fable,  science  and  mythology,  all 
become  mingled,  and  how  from  a small  stratum  of  fact 
there  grows  a fairy-likc  romance,  and  the  quaint  old 
English  story  of  the  **  Three  black  Crows”  is  brought 
before  us  once  more. 

Aristotle,  who  wrote  about  320  B.C,  knew  more  of 
the  Cepkalopods  than  any  of  bis  successors,  imme- 
diate or  remote,  even  down  to  this  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  indeed  startling  to  us,  who  pride  ourselves  on 
the  advanced  scientific  culture  of  this  age,  to  find,  on 
turning  the  leaves  of  ancient  history,  in  the  works  of 
men  long,  long  since  dead,  how  much  of  biological 
lore  was  known  to  its  writers. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Homer — perhaps  even  earlier 
than  that-^and  the  chroniclers  of  Hercules,  the  poor 
cuttles  have  been  maligned.  It  seems  as  if  men  could 
never  be  relied  on  when  they  talked  about  fish,  even 
unto  this  day,  though  perhaps  there  is  some  excuse 
here,  as  the  cuttle  is  scarcely  a fish,  being  able  to 


perambulate  on  dry  land  at  a pinch,  still  he  has  been 
as  much  slandered  as  though  he  had  been  thoroughly 
piscine. 

The  Kraken  of  the  Norse  legends  w'as  a cuttle-fish, 
and  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
fish  grow  in  size.  One  good  and  veracious  chronicler 
tells  us  that  there  was  a kraken,  not  a particularly 
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large  one,  that  measured  about  a mile  and  a half 
across!  The  bishop  of  Midarus  was  said  to  have 
mistaken  a sleeping  kraken  for  an  island,  and  built  an 
altar  on  its  back,  and  perfonned  mass.  The  quaint 
twelfth  century  writer,  who  narrates  this  story  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  said  that  the  kraken  waited  respect, 
fully  until  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  then  sank 
beneath  the  waves. 

Coming  to  much  later  days,  we  find  a French 
writer,  named  Denys  de  Montfort,  in  his  Natural 
History,  picturing  a great  goggle-eyed  cuttle-fish 
throwing  its  arms  over  the  masts  of  a ship ; it 
has  one  tentacle  over  each  of  the  three  masts,  one 
round  the  bow,  one  round  the  stern,  and  is  tearing  the 
ship  to  pieces  and  knocking  the  sailors  about  like 
gooseberries.” 

The  same  veracious  naturalist  states  that  an  Eng- 
lish  victory  was  turned  to  defeat  by  the  providential 
{sic)  interference  of  the  same  family.  He  states 
that  six  men-of-war  ships,  captured  from  the  French 
by  Admiral  Rodney,  were  attacked  on  the  passage 
home  by  the  cuttle-fish  and  totally  destroyed,  thus 
showing  that,  even  if  Englishmen  were  victorious  in 
battle,  yet  the  powers  above  were  on  the  side  of  the 
French ! 

It  seems  almost  a pity  to  spoil  so  good  a story  by 
adding  that  the  writer  died  in  the  galleys,  where  he 
had  been  sent  for  forgery,  but  such  is  commonly 
reported  concerning  him. 

Looking  at  the  curious  little  cuttle-fish  that  came  up 
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in  our  dredge,  these  old  stones  came  rushing  over 
them,  covering  their  uncanny  forms  with  a mystic 
halo,  and  suggesting  how  much  of  romance  there  is 
in  science,  and  how  “cold”  science  is  interwoven  with 
the  world’s  mythology  and  folk-lore,  impressing  anew 
the  fact  that  all  the  old  stories  of  goblin  and  geni,  of 
fairy  palace  and  haunted  castle,  are  as  nothing  com. 


pared  to  the  stories  revealed  to  us  in  this  day  by  the 
microscope,  the  telescope,  and  the  dredge. 

The  day  is  coming  on  apace,  let  us  hope,  when  our 
young  people  will  find  their  wonder-lore  not  in  yellow- 
covered  novels,  but  in  sky  and  rock,  on  mountain-side 
and  sea-shore,  and  in  such  treasures  as  were  garnered 
during  the  cruise  of  the  Spindrift. 


THK 


THE  GARDEN'  IN  “THE  MERRIE  MONTH.” 


WITH  the  return 
once  again  of  the 
“merrie  month  of  May,” 
we  may  consider  our- 
selves as  fairly  em- 
barked in  the  summer 
gardening  campaign. 
And  yet  these  deceitful 
east  winds  and  occa- 
sionally lingering  frosts 
make  us  doubly  careful 
in  beginning  to  expose 
our  entire  gardening 
stock  very  early  in  the 
month  to  all  the  fanciful  and  fitful  changes  ot  our 
English  climate.  In  our  greenhouse,  however,  one  of 
our  floral  exhibitions  ought  to  be  now  in  its  prime. 
We  refer  to  our  pelargoniums,  or  fancy*  geraniums, 
and  it  is  to  their  general  culture,  as  also  to  the  at- 
tention th.at  has  to  be  paid  to  our  strawberry-bed, 
that  we  shall  mainly  address  ourselves  this  month. 
And  the  brilliancy  and  great  variety  of  their  colour 
it  is  which  give  us  a double  interest  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  fancy  geraniums.  And  these,  of  course, 
can  be  either  raised  from  seed  or  propagated  by 
cuttings.  Seed  sown,  say,  towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary will  under  ordinarily  favourable  circumstances 
not  flower  before  August  or  September.  The  seed 
sown  should  have  been  gathered  ripe  and  dry  in  the 
autumn,  and  stored  away  in  its  pod  and  in  some  dry 
place  until  brought  out  for  use.  Sow  in  wide  shallow 
pans  or  pots,  and  be  most  careful  to  have  an  ample 
drainage  in  the  way  of  crocks  and  pieces  of  tile. 
As  for  the  soil,  it  should  consist,  s.ay,  of  loam  from 


well  - decayed  turf,  leaf  • mould,  and  sand  in  about 
equal  proportions.  Have  all  three  ingredients  tho- 
roughly mixed  and  the  whole  somewhat  pressed  into 
your  seed-pan,  sowing  your  seeds  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  covering  them  over  lightly  only,  with 
similar  soil.  All  the  better  if  you  can  place  your  seed- 
pan  in  a warm  frame,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  a con- 


venience, these  young  seedlings  can  be  raised  in  the 
greenhouse.  In  this  case,  however,  a little  additional 
warmth  and  protection  can  be  gained  for  them  by 
placing  your  pan.  if  possible,  inside  another  one  and 
having  a co.*uing  of  moss  placed  all  round  its  edge. 
Your  young  pelargoniums,  when  of  a sufficient  sire  to 
admit  of  being  handled,  should  be  potted  singly  into 
sixty-sized  pots,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  pot  them  three  at  a 
time  in  forty-eights.  As  the  summer  advances,  a fur- 
ther shifting  will,  of  course,  be  necessary.  Now  these 
seedling  pelargoniums  sown,  as  we  have  said,  about 
February,  and  that  only  begin  blooming,  therefore,  in 
the  very  wane  of  the  summer,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  had  a thoroughly  fair  chance  of  showing  the  full 
merit  of  their  flowering,  so  that  it  is  well,  say  about 
the  middle  of  August,  at  the  time,  in  ^ct,  when  wc  take 
cuttings  of  our  other  plants,  to  takeoff  and  strike  in 
the  ordinary  way  the  best  and  healthiest  of  the  tops  ot 
these*  young  seedlings.  Strike  them  in  a soil  of  sandy 
loam,  either  in  your  greenhouse  or  a spent  cucumber- 
bed,  or  even  in  a warm  and  well-sheltered  part  of  your 
open  border,  that  is,  if  the  season  be  a good  and  favour- 
able one.  May  and  June  are,  as  we  have  said,  the 
months  in  which  our  fancy  geranium  show  should 
be  at  its  best,  but  in  the  spring  months  of  the  year 
these  pelargoniums,  as  also  our  cinerarias,  seem 
terribly  liable  to  be  troubled  with  a visitation  of  the 
green  fly,  in  which  case  a good  fumigation  and  after- 
wards a syringing  should  be  given  them. 

Nor  can  there  be  a better  month  of  the  year  than 
May  in  which  to  say  something  of  our  strawberry 
culture,  as  we  are,  of  course,  just  now  watching  their 
progress  with  considerable  care.  And,  perhaps,  wc 
cannot  do  better  than  give  at  the  outset  a few  directions 
as  to  their  more  immediate  mode  of  treatment  at  the 
present  time,  which  is  too  often  a very  turning-point  for 
success  or  for  failure  in  our  strawberry-garden.  Let 
us  say  at  once  that  leaving  a strawberr>  -bcd  to  take 
care  of  itself  during  the  month  of  May  will  certainly 
involve  failure.  By  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  the  runners,  if  allowed  to  extend  them- 
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selves  m all  directions — and  the  pace  at  mIucIi 
they  grow  is  incredible  — will  nearly  exhaust 
your  plants,  and  the  fruit  will  be  scanty  and 
impoverished.  Take  them  off,  then,  within  a 
couple  of  inches,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  parent 
stem,  but  not  quite  up  to  it  ; and  this  done,  hoc 
up  the  soil  between  the  rows,  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  neatness,  but  to  strengthen  the  plants 
themselves  and  to  get  rid  of  all  the  weeds  which 
arc  too  often  allowed  to  disport  themselves  ati 
libitum.  A little  later  on,  as  the  blossom  is 
fading  and  the  fruit  beginning  to  set,  should  it 
prove  a persistently  dry  season,  some  watering 
will  be  necessary.  Unfortunately,  during  a 
drought,  we  can,  perhaps,  ill  afford  the  large 
amount  of  water  that  our  strawberries  need 
when  they  require  any  water  at  all,  so  this 
operation  is  generally  only  undertaken  in  ease 
of  extremity.  Then  again,  when  our  runners  are 
removed,  straw,  tan,  or  the  grass  from  our  mow- 
ing-machine box  should  be  laid  carefully  between 
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the  rows.  This  will  not  only  tend  to  keep  moist  the 
soil  underneath,  but  the  fruit  as  it  develops  will  be  kept 
clean,  and  what  is  also  of  much  importance,  you  will 
be  able  to  detect  the  arrival  of  slugs,  which  are  most 
certainly  watching  with  a keen  interest  the  colouring  of 
the  fruit  and  marking  out  the  very  finest  for  their  even- 
ing meal.  But  a few  turns  up  and  down  between  the 
rows  at  night-fall,  after,  perhaps,  a warm  shower,  will 
enable  you,  lantern  in  hand,  to  capture  the  enemy  with 
great  success,  and  an  occasional  sortie  of  this  character 
will  amply  repay  you  for  your  trouble.  In  the  actual 
fruiting  season  you  will  notice  the  almost  magic  effect 
that  a good  warm  thunder-shower  has  in  ripening.  Yet 
strawberries  for  preserving  must  never  be  gathered  wet. 
A couple  of  days'  cessation  from  gathering  will  find 
you  next  harvesting  a fine  and  abundant  crop.  The 
fruiting  over,  let  your  bed  have  an  entire  rest— that 
is,  leave  it  alone  for  awhile.  New  beds  sliould  be 
made  up  not  later  than  the  middle  of  August,  planting 
out  your  runners  a foot  apart  and  in  rows  some  two 
feet  from  each  other.  The  runners,  nevertheless, 
may  be  got  away  from  your  old  bed,  but  the  foliage 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  f^uite  late 
in  the  autumn,  however,  all  the  then  decaying  and  de- 


cayed leaves  may  be  got  off  and  the  entire  debris  of 
your  plants  dug  in  between  the  rows,  for  there  is  no 
better  manure  and  dressing  for  them  than  this  with 
an  addition  of  some  decayed  stable  dung. 

May,  however,  finds  us  very  busy  in  our  flower- 
garden,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month 
devoted  to  the  bedding-out  system.  Interspersed 
among  perennials  we  have  our  bright  and  gay  an- 
nuals now  making  rapid  progress,  and  thirdly,  among 
these  we  now  dot  up  and  down  our  bedding-out  gera- 
niums and  calceolarias,  with  an  occasional  shgw’  of  the 
varying-coloured  verbena.  Much  just  now  depends 
upon  the  taste  and  good  sense  of  the  gardener ; and 
in  the  disposition  of  the  plants,  see  that  the  tallest 
are  at  the  back  of  your  border,  and  the  dwarf  plants 
in  the  front  of  alL 

The  cucumber -frames  require  careful  watching 
during  this  fitful  and  uncertain  month,  and  sometimes 
in  a cold  or  chilly  season  some  fresh  manure  must  be 
added  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  renewing  the 
heat.  And  in  the  kitchen-garden  the  succcssional 
sowing  of  peas  and  other  vegetables  should  be  per- 
sisted in,  so  as  to  avoid  a superabundance  of  them  at 
one  season  and  a dearth  of  them  at  another. 
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A STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  THE  FlRSl. 

was  Friday  evening,  the  busiest 
time  in  the  week  for  Goss  and 
Sons,  for  it  was  the  night  on 
which  the  country’  orders  were 
sent  out. 

“ Goss  and  Sons  ” were  in  the 
shop. 

Goss  was  a country  grocer  ; 
the  sons  were  young  fellows 
of  nineteen  and  twenty,  John 
and  William ; the  shop  was  a 
low  wooden  edifice,  with  a window  in  front  and  a 
window  round  the  comer  crammed  up  with  mix- 
tures the  most  remarkable,  and  not  set  out  at  all 
with  an  eye  to  effect ; but  the  place  altogether  was 
pretty  roomy,  for  it  rambled  aw’ay  into  back  shop, 
warehouse,  storehouse,  bakehouse,  and  even  in  the 
family  sitting-room  there  w*as  a cupboard  full  of  patent 
medicines.  It  was  in  fact  quite  a small  **  store,”  for 
it  was  the  only  shop  in  Hepburn,  unless  wc  count  two 
or  three  cottages  with  goodies  and  apples  in  the 
windows. 

'*Now,  lads,  look  alive,"  said  Mr.  Goss,  bustling 
about  in  his  glory.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  busi- 
ness ; the  mixture  of  fuss,  gossip,  and  money-making 
suited  him  exactly  ; and  there  was  enough  interest  in 
the  different  fancies  of  customers  and  qualities  of  goods 
to  occupy  his  mind  amply.  He  looked  upon  the  great 
shopkeepers  in  his  own  trade  much  as  a clerg)man 
looks  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  even  as 
a literary  man  upon  Shakespeare. 


The  three  worked  on  in  silence  for  some  time. 

Is  it  twopenny  or  threepenny  sugar  Mrs.  Reece 
takes,  father  ? ” said  William  presently. 

“Threepenny,  of  course!"  struck  in  John  im- 
patiently. 

“ Will  never  knows  what  belongs,”  said  his  father, 
he’s  always  wool-gathering,  Will  is  !" 

“Will  never  supposes  anything's  worth  thinking 
about  that  isn't  printed  in  a berak  ! ” 

“ It  doesn’t  want  much  thinking  to  tell  him  that  Sir 
Benjamin  Sykes’  housekeeper  doc^’t  want  common 
stuff.  What’s  this?  If  it’s  meant  for  half  a pound 
it's  uncommon  good  weight.” 

“Oh,  well!  I thoughtafewbuttcr-scoich  drops  didn’t 
matter,"  said  Will  turning  crimson. 

“ Butter-scotch  drops  ! ” said  John,  pricking  up  his 
cars,  “they  must  be  for  Miss  Dulcie;  she  must  be 
home  again  from  school  then.” 

“Yes,  she  was  in  the  shop  to-day.  Wc  had  two 
carriages  standing  at  the  door  at  once  I ” said  old  Goss 
with  pride. 

John  didn’t  speak,  but  he  was  very  vexed  indeed  that 
he  had  chosen  just  that  time  to  slip  out  about  some 
potatoes.  Even  to  serve  M iss  Dulcie  across  the  counter 
with  half  a pound  of  butter-scotch  drops  w as  a privi- 
lege highly  prized  by  either  of  these  rustic  admirers. 
Will,  tying  up  a parcel,  gently  hummed — 

•'  T«ll  me  where  b futc)’  bred. 

Or  ID  the  heart,  or  in  the  bead  ? 

How  begot— how  oouruhedV* 

“ Nay,  lad,  you  mustn’t  talk  about  fancies,”  said  old 
Goss,  “ not  for  many  a long  year ; you  needn't  blush 
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either,  for  Tm  not  going  to  have  aught  o*  that  sort  here, 

I can  tell  you ! ” 

“ I wasn^t  thinking  anything  of  the  kind.  Miss 
Dulcic’s  miles  above  us,  I know  ; not  but  what  a great 
author's  the  equal  of  anybody.” 

“Miss  Dulciel”  said  John  looking  horrified— 
■^besides,  you're  not  a great  author,  Will,  so  it's  non* 
sense  talking.® 

“ Not  yet,  but  there's  many  a one  has  had  worse  be- 
ginnings than  me — than  I have,  i mean,”  correcting 
himself.  - 

“I'll  tell  you  what,  young  man,”  said  his  father 
sternly,  “if  you  don’t  get  a little  more  sense  into  your 
bead  with  your  readin*,  and  writin’,  and  poetry,  and 
rubbish,  I’ll— I’ll ” 

“ Here,  father,  let’s  go  and  draw  the  treacle  for  the 
Rev.  Matthew  iJarton,”  said  John. 

Will,  with  a tremendous  sigh — the  sigh  of  the  un- 
appreciated, the  misunderstood — the  moment  he  was 
left  alone,  drew  out  a book  from  behind  some  rolls  of 
calico,  sat  upon  the  counter,  and  was  soon  lost  to  the 
shop,  the  orders,  the  tea,  calico,  boots,  and  patent 
medicines — all  but  Miss  Dulcie.  Herbert  Spencer, 
Oeorge  Eliot,  Macaulay,  and  Shakespeare  combined 
could  not  drive  that  little  school-girl  out  of  his  mind. 

• ••••• 

It  is  five  years  later.  The  village  shop  U shut,  but 
only  for  the  day.  The  villagers  are  standing  about  in 
groups ; some  of  the  more  excitable  ones  have  hand- 
kerchiefs to  their  eyes.  Walking  slowly  along  the 
white  high  road  is  a black  procession,  the  group  in 
front  toiling  under  a heavy  burden.  Those  behind  are 
singing,  as  they  draw  near  the  churchyard — 

The  saiiUs  of  God,  ihcir  coaflkt  pAst.*' 

“The  saints  of  God  I”  What  more  noble  and  beau- 
tiful title?  Who  can  it  be  who  is  now  a saint  of  God? 
Only  old  Goss  the  grocer.  Certainly  he  was  a church- 
warden also  l.'Uieriy.  He  was  a decent  old  fellow  too ; 
honest  when  he  could  easily  have  cheated  ; kindly  and 
generous  when  it  might  have  been  more  to  his  interest 
to  be  suspicious  and  harsh  ; and  if  his  “views”  were 
“ narrow,"  surely  it  is  better  to  be  too  much  afraid  of 
doing  wrong  than  not  afraid  enough  ! Besides,  at  the 
last,  in  his  illness,  he  shook  otf  his  old  shop  as  a but- 
terfly shakes  off  its  chrysalis,  and  his  heart  went  home 
to  heaven.  Perhaps  the  blacksmith  who  headed  the 
choir,  and  had  chosen  the  hymn  for  the  sake  of  the 
tune,  had  not  made  such  a bad  hit  after  all. 

After  that  heavy  burden  walked  the  two  young  men 
and  their  mother,  a rather  lady-like  little  woman. 

She  had  been  a governess  and  married  the  well- 
to-do  shopkeeper,  partly  for  a home  perhaps,  but  not 
altogether.  She  felt  his  death  very  much,  and  leaned 
heavily  upon  the  arm  of  her  manly  son  John.  But 
Will  was  the  one  she  was  proud  of.  “ He's  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  John,”  she  said,  and  certainly  he  was 
ihin  and  pale  and  fond  of  books,  while  John  was  tall 
and  strong  and  fond  of  work. 

They  were  left  comfortably  provided  for — about 
three  thousand  pounds  apiece  besides  the  sliop. 
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“Let  us  sell  the  business  and  go  up  to  London,” 
said  Will. 

“ What  for  ? What’s  the  good  of  London  ? ” 

“Oh,  London  ! Why,  I might  get  some  literary 
work  if  we  only  lived  in  London.  Editors  and  people 
like  that  don’t  think  anything  of  you  If  you  live  in  the 
country.” 

Poor  honest  John,  who  knew  nothing  about  editors 
or  literature,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  looked  troubled. 

“ I should  have  thought  myself  that  it  didn’t  matter 
where  good  work  came  from.  1 know  when  I am 
buying  things,  all  1 care  about  is  the  quality;  whether 
they  come  from  Reading  or  London,  or  America, 
doesn’t  matter  a bit.  By -the -by,  brother,  Mrs. 

Reece  said  Miss  Dulcie  liked  those  biscuits  I had 
made  for  her,  and  wants  some  more.  I'll  have  a 
whole  lot  done  ; 1 dare  say  1 might  get  a little  trade 
for  them.” 

“ You've  no  soul,  John,  I declare  1 ” said  Will,  with 
impatient  disgust.  “You  think  your  ‘ little  trade  ' the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world  I ** 

“ It  is  to  me— it’s  my  work.” 

“ Now,  if  I were  in  your  place  I would  never  let 
another  creature  taste  the  biscuits  that  1 made  for 
Miss  Duidc ; they  arc  stamped  with  her  approval, 
and  no  inferior  person  should  have  them  for  love  or 
money.  It’s  a trifle,  of  course,  but  it  shows  how 
utterly  you  lack  poetry  and  sentiment,  that  your  only 
idea  should  be  of  making  a * little  trade ! ' ” 

“ Well,  a great  trade,  then." 

“ Pooh  ( And  if  you  did,  would  it  bring  you  any 
nearer  Miss  Dulcie?” 

John  didn’t  speak ; but  a sudden  wild  idea  flashed 
into  his  mind.  Perfect  madness  it  was,  but  it  made 
his  heart  beat  and  sent  the  colour  into  his  face. 

“ Now,  for  my  part,”  went  on  Will  calmly,  “ I mean 
to  be  a gentleman — a literary  man  can  get  into  any 
society.  I have  got  a little  thing  coming  out  in  one 
of  the  maga2ines,  and  I mean  to  go  up  to  London  at 
once  and  look  about  me.” 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  pride  and  exultation  with 
which  a young  author  receives  his  first  proofs ; but 
that  was  not  at  all  the  case  with  Will.  He  took 
them  quite  calmly,  as  a matter  of  course.  It  was 
the  first  thing  he  had  ever  sent  to  a magazine,  and 
he  never  doubted  for  a moment  that  it  would  appear 
in  the  next  number — c^dly  enough  it  did.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  short,  just  to  fit  a spare  corner,  and 
ji^t  to  turn  up  at  the  right  time.  But  Will  didn't 
know  that  He  simply  counted  the  lines,  and 
thought  he  would  write  something  longer  next  time. 
Then  he  should  get  more  money. 

He  made  a little  mistake,  as  most  of  us  know  by 
bitter  experience.  All  he  got  was  his  old  MS.  back 
of  course. 

But  he  went  to  London,  and  frequented  the  British 
Museum,  where  he  smelt  the  books,  till  his  body  was 
as  upset  as  his  mind  would  have  been  if  he  liad  read 
iliem.  And,  though  the  books  in  the  Reading-room 
enter  the  brain  chiefly  by  the  nose,  there  arc  other 
studies  which  go  through  the  eyes — studies  of  human 
nature. 
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The  most  interesting  of  these  to  unsophisticated 
Will  was  a sad-Iooking  young  lady  who  spent  a great 
deal  of  time  over  the  catalogue.  She  became  so  de- 
pressed that  sometimes  she  w*as  quite  limp — certainly, 
the  great  volumes  are  exhausting  ; and  Will  gradually 
gave  her  more  and  more  help  with  her  “ studies.** 
She  was  a pale,  fragile  girl,  mostly  dressed  in  a pecu- 
liarly made  gown  of  dirty  mustard  colour,  which 
Will,  who  thought  Miss  Dulcie’s  cheerful  muslins  and 


had  been  sitting  here  for  the  best  part  of  three  days, 
for  her  aunt  wanted  the  carriage,  and  it  was  “ not 
proper  " for  a young  lady  to  go  out  alone. 

She  was  envying  with  all  her  heart  the  middle-class 
girls  who  walked  along  the  causeway  quite  free  and 
happily  indifferent  to  “society,”  when  she  saw  a 
hansom  pull  up  at  the  door,  and  a fine-looking  man 
of  about  thirty-five  get  out.  Some  gentleman  to  see 
her  uncle,  no  doubt  ; but  in  a minute  or  two  the  foot- 
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handsome  silks  perfection,  did  not  admire  at  6rst, 
though  he  learnt  better  in  time.  But  she  had  an 
enormous  amount  of  “ poetry  in  her  soul  ” and  sadness 
in  her  heart,  so  he  reverenced  her  as  a type  of  the 
beautiful  and  artistic  ; and,  as  he  represented  the 
literary,  what  a perfect  whole  they  would  make  ! 

But  this  idea  did  not  come  for  some  time.  Only, 
when  a child  has  been  crying  for  the  moon,  he  will 
often  be  satisfied  with  an  orange. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

It  is  ten  years  later,  and  Miss  Dulcie  Sykes,  now*  a 
lady  of  the  mature  age  of  twenty-eight,  is  sitting  in  a 
splendid  drawing-room  in  Cromwell  Road,  Kensington. 
But  these  splendid  drawing-rooms  arc  little  better 
than  splendid  prisons  for  many  young  ladies.  Dulcie 


man  threw  open  the  drawing-room  door  and  an- 
nounced **  Mr.  Coss  ! ** 

She  came  forw*ard,  bowed,  and  said  she  w*as  sorry 
neither  her  uncle  nor  aunt  was  at  home  ; then  stopped 
perplexed.  There  w*as  something  oddly  familiar  ab^ut 
him. 

“ I am  afraid  you  don't  remember  me,  Miss  Dulcie,'* 
he  said  ; “ it  is  a longtime  since  you  were  at  Hepburn.** 

“ Surely— surely,  you  are  not  John  Goss — I mean 
Mr.  Goss?"  hastily  correcting  herself.  He  looked 
such  a gentleman ! 

He  laughed  pleasantly.  “ I am  glad  you  remember 
me,  Miss  Dulcie.** 

“And  I am  glad — nay,  delighted— to  see  you,  Mr. 
Coss.  I am  longing  to  hear  some  news  of  dear  old 
Hepburn.  Since  my  father  died  I seem  to  have  been 
quite  cut  off  from  it  ; my  brother  is  a shocking  corre- 
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spondent.  How  is  everybody,  and  what  is  all  the 
place  like  ? ” 

" Well,  I am  sorry  to  say — at  least,  of  course  I am 
not  exactly  sorry  cither— but  the  place  is  not  nearly 
so  pretty  as  it  used  to  be,  and  it  is  my  fault  ; but  1 
really  couldn't  help  it.” 

“ You  have  an  immense  manufactory,  1 hear." 

**  Well,  yes,  it  is  a good  size,  and  1 have  had  to 
build  a great  many  workmen's  cottages ; in  fact,  the 
place  is  quite  a town.” 

**  I hear  it  is  a beautifully  clean  and  orderly  town, 
too,  and  that  you  do  a great  deal  of  good,  Mr.  Goss," 
with  a kindly  smile.  She  felt  she  had  been  a little 
hard  on  him. 

**  Good  ? Oh,  dear ! no,  you  are  quite  mistaken  ! 
Of  course,  I built  the  schools  and  the  workmen’s  club, 
and  .the  cottage  hospital  i but  they  were  almost 
matters  of  necessity."  He  said  it  in  all  simplicity. 

**  Well,  if  you  don't  call  that  doing  good,  I should 
like  to  know  what  your  idea  of  good  is.  1 only  wish  1 
did  a hundredth  part  as  much.  1 have  all  the  will, 
and  I don't  think  1 am  absolutely  stupid ; yet  here  1 
sit  all  the  day  idle,  when  I could  earn  my  * penny’  as 
well  as  anybody,  only  I haven’t  the  chance.  It  isn't 
fair.” 

There  were  positively  tears  in  her  brown  eyes,  and 
she  was  actually  talking  to  the  young  man  from  tlic 
shop  as  if  he  were  her  father  confessor— far  more 
earnestly  than  she  had  ever  spoken  to  any  parson  ; " 
but  spiritual  power  is  much  more  personal  than  ofhcial. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Dulcic ! do  forgive  my  saying  so,  but  a 
few  years'  quiet  is  only  strengthening,  so  long  as  your 
heart  and  mind  don't  go  to  sleep  too ; and  1 am  sure 
yours  w'ill  not ! " 

“ You  always  had  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  my 
merits,  1 remember,”  laughing  and  colouring  slightly. 

He  longed  to  say  **  not  exaggerated,”  but  feared  it 
might  sound  impertinent ; however,  he  unconsciously 
looked  it  most  successfully. 

**  1 wish  1 lived  down  at  the  Hall  again  ; I might 
do  something  for  your  workpeople,  even  if  it  was  only 
the  hackneyed  ground  of  clothing  clubs  and  mothers' 
meetings.” 

“ Do  you  really  wish  you  lived  at  the  Hall,  Miss 
Dulcief  1 am  so  glad;  that  is  just  what  1 came 
about.” 

“Indeed!”  Privately,  she  had  rather  wondered 
what  he  had  come  for  ; but  she  had  been  so  dull, 
the  visit  was  an  agreeable  interruption  ; and  John 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  she  could,  even  if  she  had 
wished,  cither  snub  or  patronise. 

“ I don’t  know  whether  you  arc  aware  that— that — 
1 bought  the  old  Hall  ?" 

“ bought  it,  Mr.  Goss?”  Certainly  there  was 
a touch  of  h.iuteur.  She  was  shocked.  The  pre- 
judices of  a life  are  not  overcome  in  half  an  hour. 

“ It  was  merely  as  an  investment,  Miss  Dulcic,  I 
assure  you.  I shouldn’t  think  of  living  there  myself — 
at  least,  not  at  present.  What  I should  like  better 
chan  anything  would  be  for  you  to  take  the  place. 
I am  very  old-fashioned  in  some  things.  1 like  old 
families  better  than  new  ones.” 


Thank  you  all  the  same,  but  I could  not  possibly 
afford  it.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question.” 

“But  the  rent  or  purchase-money,  whichever  you 
preferred,  would  not  be  a consideration  at  all.  It 
could  stand  over  indefinitely,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
furniture  there.” 

“ You  are  exceedingly  kind  to  give  me  the  first  re- 
fusal, and  I would  take  it  gladly  if  I could  ; but  it  is 
quite  out  of  my  power.” 

John  was  silent.  He  leant  forward  biting  his  lip, 
and  there  was  a line  between  his  eyes  as  be  star^ 
hard  at  the  carpet.  It  was  a crucial  moment  in  his 
life,  and  he  knew  it.  He  had  been  working  all  these 
years  with  one  object  in  view  : at  first  a faint  far-off 
sur,  lately  nearer,  this  morning  apparently  almost 
within  reach  ; and  now,  unless  he  could  bridge  over 
the  difficulty  of  access,  he  would  be  baffled  after  all. 

Dulcie  little  knew  what  was  going  on  in  his  mind. 

“ 1 suppose  you  wouldn’t  care  about  letting  it  just 
for  the  summer,  Mr.  Goss?”  she  said  calmly. 

“Ah!” — and  the  thought  revived  him — “she's 
coming  after  all.” 

“ Oh ! yes,  1 would,  with  pleasure,  if  you  would  like 
to  come  for  a short  time." 

“1  have  no  doubt  i could  persuade  my  uncle  to 
take  it  for  three  months,  and  I should  very  much  like 
it  myself.” 

“ And  all  your  old  tenants — every  one  about  the 
place — will  be  delighted  to  see  you  again.” 

“ You  must  introduce  me  to  your  wife,  Mr.  Goss.” 

“ Oh,  Miss  Dulcie  I”  in  a pained  tone.  How  could 
she  think  it  possible ? “I  haven’t  a wife  ! ” 

“ I beg  your  pardon.”  She  laughed  a little  un- 
easily, but  coloured  under  his  incomprehensible  look. 

“ But  iny  brother  Will  has  a wife,”  he  added  hastily, 
as  if  it  was  a sort  of  excuse  for  himself. 

“Oh,  indeed  ! 1 forgot  to  ask  after  him.  Is  she  a 
Hepburn  lady?  ” 

“No;  he  met  her  at  the  British  Museum  in  the 
first  instance.” 

“ A literary  lady  ? ” 

“ Not  exactly.  She  used  at  one  time  to  be  rather 
fond  of  art,  but  she  has  quite  given  up  ail  that  sort  of 
thing.  She  is  a very  cheerful,  pleasant  sort  of  woman, 
rather  stout ; but  Will’s  as  lanky  as  ever.” 

“ I rather  fancy  I have  seen  a story  of  his  some- 
where.” 

“ Very  likely — he  writes  a good  deal,  but  not  half  of 
it  gels  into  print.  It’s  shocking  the  waste  that  goes  on 
in  that  profession — waste  of  the  worst  kind,  too.  Far 
worse  than  having  a batch  of  biscuits  burnt ! " 

About  a month  later,  the  proudest  day  in  John's 
life  arrived.  His  workpeople  could  not  think  what  in 
the  world  made  him  so  fidgety.  Every  single  article 
in  the  mill  had  to  be  cleaned  and  polished  and  set  in 
order,  though  it  was  always  as  nice  as  ever  it  could 
be ; but  he  bothered  even  over  the  brass  knobs  and 
bars  about  the  engine,  and  gave  the  women’s  over- 
looker  a hint  to  tell  them  to  make  themselves  tidy. 

At  eleven  o’clock  a carriage  and  pair  drove  up  to 
the  door,  just  as  in  old  days  Miss  Dulcie  used  to  drive 
up  to  the  little  shop.  John  remembered. 
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The  day  that  be  had  pictured  to  himself  for  years 
had  come  at  last,  as  bareheaded  he  met  Miss  Dulcie 
at  the  door.  She  looked  like  a queen,  he  thought ; 
and  she  certainly  M'as  beautifully  dressed  in  grey  and 
silver,  with  a bunch  of  yellow  roses  in  her  dress  and 
in  her  hat.  He  was  glad  she  looked  so  nice,  for  he 
hoped  this  was  her  future  kingdom,  and  the  admim- 
tion  of  his  workpeople  was  not  a matter  of  absolute 
indifference. 

Many  curious  eyes  were  cast  upon  her  as  she  went 
from  room  to  room,  and  many  a knowing  look 
passed  between  the  “ hands.” 

And  if  it  was  a proud  day  for  him,  it  was  an 
astonishing  one  for  her.  Why,  the  place  was  mag- 
nificent—far  finer  than  a mere  house,  however  fur- 
nished— it  was  a palace.  John  (^oss  was  a king  : his 
very  glance  was  a command.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
women  looked  to  him  alone  as  their  earthly  provi- 
dence ; and  there  was  the  huge  engine  feeding  all  the 
world  by  coolly  waving  its  arms  about.  And  such 
millions  and  millions  of  biscuits  ! One  would  think 
nobody  in  all  creation  ever  ate  anything  else.  WTiai 
a modem  version  of  the  old  primitive  bread-making  ! 

Dulcie  fell  to  her  hearths  core  the  slupendousncss 
of  the  place,  and  the  work  and  the  power  of  the  man 
beside  her. 

“Won't  you  take  one?”  he  said,  offering  her  a 
biscuit  of  a certain  kind. 

There  was  a gravity  and  solemnity  about  him  as  he 
offered  it ; and  she  took  it  as  a kind  of  token—  not 
the  mere  offer  of  a biscuit,  but  something  signified 
beyond, 

“ Doesn’t  it  remind  you  ? ” he  said  gently. 

“ Why,  these  are  the  ver)'  ones  you  made  for  me  a 
long  time  ago ! ” 

“ The  very  same.  It  was  in  pleasing  you  that  my 
fortunes  began.” 

She  looked  up.  “ Shall  we — shall  we  go  into  an- 
other room  ?” 

The  three  months  passed  away  only  too  quickly, 
and  John  was  no  nearer  his  heart’s  desire  than  on 
that  day.  In  vain  he  tried  to  comfort  himself  with 
the  thought  that  in  society  wealth  such  as  his  was 
considered  a fair  equivalent  for  birth  such  as  hers  ; 
and  in  vain  Dulcic’s  worldly  aunt,  who  recognised  a 
good  match  when  she  saw  one,  invited  him  to  dinner, 
lawn  tennis,  and  picnics.  He  went  to  them  all,  but 
Dulcie  gave  no  sign— not  so  much  as  the  droop  of  an 
eyelash.  She  was  too  proud  to  take  up  the  un- 
generous part  of  trying  to  attract  the  man  now  he  was 
rich,  whom  she  had  despised  when  their  positions 
were  reversed.  But  how  did  he  know  that?  He 
thought  she  simply  did  not  care. 

It  was  almost  the  last  day  of  their  stay,  and  John 
was  standing  in  a very*  disconsolate  mood  by  the 


workmen’s  entrance  to  his  mill,  watching  some  cask» 
of  sugar  being  hoisted  up  to  the  top  storey — an  im- 
mense height,  six  or  seven  flats. 

As  the  great  iron  damps  were  being  fitted  on  the 
last  barrel,  he  caught  sight  of  a pretty  white  dresa 
flitting  by. 

“ Oh,  Miss  Dulcie  ! ” he  said  impulsively,  raising  his 
hat,  “could  you  spare  me  a minute  or  two?  1 wanted 
to  speak  to  you  about — something.”  He  hadn’t  ai> 
idea  what,  only  he  did  want  her ; even  a few  minutes’ 
would  be  precious. 

She  stopped,  and  they  both  watched  the  cask 
being  swayed  up,  till  it  looked  quite  small,  so  great 
was  the  height ; then  a hand  was  stretched  out,  and 
it  was  drawn  in. 

Dulcie’s  upturned  face  was  very  sweet.  Johi» 
thought  he  would  like  to  kiss  it ; but  it  suddenly 
changed  horribly.  She  threw  herself  violently  upon 
him,  and  literally  banged  him  up  against  the  wall 
with  violence  worse  than  unladylike — it  was  per- 
fectly shocking.  His  hat  was  sent  flying,  his  head* 
rather  sharply  bruised.  He  seized  her  by  the  arms  irr 
horror.  Had  she  suddenly  gone  out  of  her  mind  ? 

But  at  that  instant,  just  at  his  feet,  with  a frightfur 
crash,  came  down  the  heavy  iron  clamps  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  been  standing.  Certain  and- 
horrible  death  it  would  have  been. 

The  worse  than  stupid  workman  overhead  had  un- 
fastened them  from  the  cask  and  calmly  given  them  » 
kick  over  to  be  ready  for  the  next  batch,  without  look, 
ing  to  sec  if  any  one  was  below. 

“Are  you  hurt,  John — are  you  hurt?”  seeing  thc* 
blood  pouring  from  the  bruise  on  his  forehead,  and 
his  head  throw*n  back  against  the  wall,  face  pale,  eyes* 
shut. 

“Did  it  touch  you?”  she  said,  taking  his  hand 
gently.  “ Do  look  at  me — 1 did  try  to  save  you  !” 

He  looked  down  upon  her.  “ Dulcie,  come  into  my 
office,”  They  went  across  out  of  the  way  of  possible 
eyes  and  cars- -and  he  shut  the  door. 

“ Dulcie,”  he  said,  taking  both  her  hands,  “look 
up.  my  dear.” 

She  just  glanced  up,  then  threw  herself  sobbing  oir 
to  his  shoulder.  The  strain  had  been  great ; the' 
tension  broke. 

“ This  is  the  second  time  you  have  benefited  me, 
my  Dulcie.  Your  girlish  whim  began  my  prosperity, 
your  woman’s  quickness  saved  my  life  ; and  now  you* 
know  I want  something  else.” 

She  didn’t  speak  ; but  John  had  got  the  upper  hand 
now,  and  he  meant  to  keep  it. 

“ You  know  what  it  is  I want,”  he  said  per- 
suasively. 

She  turned  her  tearful  face  up  to  his,  and  he  got- 
what  he  wanted. 
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WHAT  IT  REALLY  MEANS. 

BV  A FAMILY  DOCTOR. 


OW  am  I afflicted  thus?  What 
can  it  all  mean  ? ” 

He  stood  in  my  study  in  the 
fading  light  of  a beautiful  sum- 
mer’s evening— pale,  weary,  woe- 
begone, and  bis  voice  had  that 
irritable  peevish  ring  in  it,  which 
speaks  of  debility  of  the  whole 
system.  He  had  come  miles  to  see  me,  and,  as  he 
candidly  confessed,  be  expected  to  go  back  again  as 
hopeless  as  he  had  arrived.  I determined  he  should 
not  do  that,  at  all  events,  for  I believe  in  giving  hope 
whenever  it  can  be  honestly  given.  He  had  been  tell- 
ing me  all  about  himself,  his  s>Tnptoms,  his  struggles 
to  get  well,  his  despondency,  his  almost  despair,  till 
only  politeness  forbade  my  asking  him  to  stop.  Hut  I 
had  got  up  from  my  chair  at  last,  and  walking  to  the 
casement  window,  looked  out  at  the  evening  sunshine 
playing  among  the  clustering  syringas.  The  hint  had 
the  right  effect.  He  ceased  talking,  and  1 turned 
round. 

“Perhaps,”  I said,  smiling,  “you  will  now  permit  me 
to  have  a word  or  two  ? ^ 

“ Certainly,  and  I really  pray  you  will  forgive  me  for 
taking  up  so  much  of  your  time.” 

“ Of  course  I do.  but  you  are  no  worse  than  many 
other  patients,  who  fog  their  physician,  if  I may  call 
it  so.  by  their  verbiage,  till  he  has  almost  to  ^glamp’ 
in  the  dark  for  the  diagnostic  symptoms.  Now  let  me 
see — your  first  marked  deviation  from  health  consisted 
in  a feeling  that  you  were  not  so  happy  and  well  as 
you  ought  to  be ; there  was  Joss  of  appetite,  which  you 
tried  to  stimulate  ; there  were  fits  of  despondency, 
which  you  did  your  best,  not  in  the  right  way,  to 
banish.  There  was  disturbed  sleep,  silly  dreams, 
which  made  you  start  and  toss  and  tumble,  and  left 
their  effects  on  your  nen’ous  system  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  or  the  greater  part  of  it.  You  felt  weaker, 
you  perspired  too  easily,  you  were  ‘ soft,*  and  you 
thought  the  system  wanted  keeping  up,  and  you  tried 
to  keep  it  up,  again,  not  in  a rational  way.  You 
thought  you  were  looking  paler,  your  skin  washed-out, 
as  it  were,  and  your  eyes  far  from  clear.  Then,  acidity 
of  the  stomach  made  its  appearance,  amounting  at 
limes  to  positive  heartburn.  For  speedy  relief  you  look 
large  doses  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  this  soon 
became  a habit.  It  neutralised  the  acidity,  it  is  true, 
but  you  soon  found  that  your  digestive  powers  were 
getting  weaker,  and  this  isn’t  the  worst,  for  you  now 
suffer  from  sciatica,  of  a periodic  and  most  painful 
character,  commencing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
side  of  the  spine,  and  extending  down  the  leg.  This 
pain  is  always  unple«isamly  present,  but  comes  on  in 
fits  which  cause  you  agony  and  make,  as  you  say,  the 
sw'eat  stand  in  drops  on  y'our  brow.  Of  course  your 
nerves  arc  all  awry,  and  the  whole  blood-making 
process  enfeebled,  and  next  to  «/7.” 

1 need  not  continue  the  history  of  this  case,  dear 


reader,  i but  quote  it  for  two  reasons  : first,  to  show 
how  much  pain  and  suffering  may  accrue  from  a very' 
simple  departure  from  hygienic  rules.  This  gentle- 
man was  a clerk  in  a dockyard.  He  was  hard-worked 
and  had  reasons  of  his  own — which  did  him  credit — 
for  hanging  on,”  as  he  termed  it,  to  his  duty,  as  long 
as  possible.  But  he  have  taken  exercise. 

Better  he  had  done  so  at  the  dead  of  night  than  not 
at  all.  Secondly,  I quote  the  case  to  show  the  evil 
effects  of  treating  acidity  as  a disease  instead  of  as  a 
symptom,  and  dabbling  with  antacids.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  case  1 could  cite  of  painful  neuralgia,  sciatic, 
or  otherwise,  following  the  abuse  of  antacids,  especially 
soda,  and  being  cured  by  a more  rational  treatment  of 
the  digestive  organs.  Attention  to  diet,  indeed,  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  treatment  of  this  terrible 
complaint,  which,  however,  is  at  the  worst  amenable 
to  reason. 

Those  who  possess  medicine-chests— and  every 
paiftfamilias  ought  to— should  know  a little  about  the 
therapeutic  effects  of  the  agents  they  contain,  and  they 
should  certainly  never  be  loo  familiar  with  the  little 
mahogany  case.  The  seldomer  the  key  thereof  is 
turned  the  better.  “ Oh  ! I know  a remedy  for  that,’* 
you  may  say,  and  forthwith,  for  the  relief  of  some 
trifiing  ailment,  out  comes  some  deadly  drug.  You 
relieve  the  trouble,  perhaps,  but  after  all  what  have 
you  done? — merely  dosed  a symptom,  and  one  which 
may  return  again  and  again.  Better  you  had  sought 
for  the  cause,  left  the  cure  to  nature,  and  determined 
that  if  possible  the  prime  cause  should  not  have  the 
same  chance  to  work  mischief  again. 

Hear  what  Nelligan  says  about  antacids  : “The  ac- 
tion of  medicines  of  this  class  is  manifestly  only 
temporary  and  palliative,  as  they  do  not  correct  that 
peculiar  state  of  the  digestive  organs  which  causes 
the  formation  of  acid ; their  protracted  use,  indeed, 
produces  a tendency  to  acid  secretion  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  few  individuals  can  bear  the  use,  for 
any  length  of  time,  of  free  or  carbonated  alkalies,  a 
state  of  general  anaemia,  usually  attended  with  oxalic 
deposits,  being  caused  thereby.  When  administered 
in  full  doses,  or  their  use  continued  for  some  time,  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood  becomes  diminished  in  quantity.” 

So  it  must  be  evident  to  the  hay  reader  that  there 
is  danger  lurking  even  in  such  simple  medicines  as 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash. 

As  to  soda,  1 must  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  vile 
habit— it  is  nothing  else~of  putting  a little  of  the 
carbonate  in  the  tea.  We  swallow  enough  alkali 
in  the  shape  of  lime,  in  many  parts  of  England,  with- 
out adding  more. 

“The  fKTCuliar  state  of  the  digestive  organs,**  referred 
to  by  Nelligan  in  the  above  quotation,  “w'hich  causes 
the  formation  of  acid,”  is  just  as  often  as  not  brought 
about  by  a badly-acting  liver. 

For  want  of,  say,  active  exercise,  want  of  the  bath 
and  rough  skin-invigorating  towel,  owing  to  over- 
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eating,  stimulating  the  system  in  any  way  whatever, 
and  from  many  other  causes,  the  liver  gels  out  of  order, 
is  congested  or  what  not,  acidity  follows,  indigestion 
follow  s acidity,  the  food  is  spoiled  in  the  system,  the 
body  is  not  nourished,  and  the  sequence  is  debility, 
thin  blood,  and  nen'ous  exhaustion,  with  all  sorts  of 
sorrows  and  ailments,  imaginary  or  real,  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

Well,  that  is  the  sequence.  Are  we  to  begin  at  the 
wrong  end  in  our  treatment? 

“ Tm  horribly  nervous,”  says  a man  to  himself,  **  I’ll 
take  phosphorus,  I know  that  is  a good  thing.” 

“Nonsense,”  I say,  “look  at  the  sequence  given 
above,  and  you  will  hnd  that  debility  has  caused  the 
nervousness  and  the  shakiness  you  complain  of.” 

“ Well,”  my  patient  replies,  “ iron  and  quinine  are 
fine  things  for  the  blood  ; I'll  go  in  for  these.” 

“Again  glance  at  the  sequence:  the  debility  is 
caused  by  indigestion,  and  indigestion  by  acidity.” 

“Well,”  he  says,  “now  we  luve  it ! 1"U  correct  the 
acidity.” 

“ No,  no,  again.  Back  we  go  further,” 

“The  liver?” 

“ Ah  I ftouf  we  have  it.  there  is  hope  for  us.” 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  a word  or  two  about  bilious- 
ness so  called. 

We  arc  a fast-living  people,  our  cookery  is  too 
refined  in  many  cases,  hence  the  craving  for  stimu- 
lants. wine,  beer,  spirits  or  tea,  which  retard  digestion 
and,  therefore,  in  one  way  may  be  said  to  counteract 
the  evils  brought  on  by  the  over-studiousness  of  the 
French  cook.  But  how  often  is  the  cure  a thousand 
times  worse  than  the  disease  ! 

Well,  as  a rule,  the  amount  of  food  taken  into  the 
system  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bodily 
exercise  taken.  Hence  the  miseries  of  five  out  of  every 
ten  cases  of  those  who  live  at  liome  at  ease. 

It  is  the  middle-aged,  those  between  forty  and  fifty- 
five,  who  are  most  likely  to  suHer  from  biliousness 
from  errors  in  diet.  The  errors  are  those  of  kind  and 
quantity ; I shall  mention  presently  what  should  be 
avoided  in  diet 

The  symptoms  of  biliousness  arc  unhappily  but  too 
well  known.  Tliey  differ  in  different  individuals  to 
some  extent,  hou'cver.  A bilious  man  is  seldom  a 
breakfast-eater.  Too  frequently,  alas ! he  has  an 
excellent  appetite  for  liquids,  but  none  for  solids  of  a 
morning.  His  tongue  will  hardly  bear  inspection  at 
any  time ; if  it  is  not  white  and  furred,  it  is  rough  at  all 
events.  The  digestive  system  is  wholly  out  of  order ; 
diarrhcca,  or  constipation,  may  be  a symptom,  or  the 
two  nuiy  alternate.  There  are  vcr>-  often  hiemorrhoids, 
or  loss  of  blood  even. 

There  may  be  giddiness,  and  often  headache,  and 
acidity  or  flatulence,  and  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  The  pain  felt  in  the  right  shoulder  would 
indicate  an  extra  bad  case,  but  apart  from  this,  there 
arc  aching  pains  and  even  stiffness  in  the  limbs,  with 
more  or  less  of  cramps  in  the  limb  muscles,  or  burning 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  with  hot  perspiring  feet. 


There  may  be  drowsiness  and  torpor  by  day,  and 
sleeplessness  at  night,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
mind,  especially  irritability : fits  of  bad  temper  that 
come  on  suddenly  and  go  off  again,  and  that  none  are 
so  thoroughly  grieved  at  as  the  poor  patient  himself. 

Bilious  people  generally  fly  for  relief  to  aperient  pilU, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  often  afford  tempo- 
rary relief  by  relieving  the  over-gorged  liver.  This 
really  is  antiphlogistic  treatment,  but  it  assuredly  is 
not  radical.  When  a fish  pond  overflows  its  banks, 
we  may  let  off  a portion  of  the  water,  but  after  this 
we  ought,  methinks,  to  find  our  way  to  the  other  end 
of  the  pool  and  lessen  the  inflow. 

VV^cll,  just  a word  about  treatment.  First  and  fore- 
most, then,  in -sudden  bilious  attacks,  that  are  often 
accompanied  by  great  prostration,  and  by  urgent 
vomiting,  it  is  best  to  semi  for  a medical  man.  Such 
attacks  generally  come  on  in  the  morning,  at  the  time 
the  body  is  most  weak.  I do  not  think  upon  the 
whole  I should  be  jusiifi^  in  suggesting  medicinal 
remedies  in  this  paper,  for  the  simple  reason  that  cases 
differ  so.  The  mineral  acids  and  bitter  vegetable 
tonics  often  do  good.  So  does  nux  vomica,  and 
aconite.  Then  there  is  dandelion,  and  chloride  of 
ammonium,  and  alkalies.  But  1 can  only  generalise. 
A blue  pill  and  colocynth,  followed  next  day  by  a 
glass  of  Pullna  water,  will  ward  off  many  an  attack, 
if  the  patient  goes  in  for  preventive  measures  after- 
wards, and  follows  a course  of  rational  living.  The 
podophyllin  pill,  from  a quarter  to  half  a grain  ol 
the  extract,  in  three  to  five  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
may  do  as  well  as  the  blue  pill,  if  not  better. 

Soda-water  or  lithia-watcr  and  milk  should  be  drunk 
next  day,  and  very  little  solid  food  taken,  though  beef- 
tea  mixed  with  arrowroot  will  be  found  very'  nourish- 
ing ; or  a raw'  egg  beaten  up  in  milk. 

Little  good  will  accrue  from  treating  a case  like 
this,  however,  if.  when  he  is  once  more  well,  the 
patient  returns  to  his  old  non-hygienic  habits  oflife. 

“ What  am  I to  do  then  ? ” may  be  asked.  I will 
tell  you  what  you  arc  not  to  do.  You  are  not  to 
over-cat ; you  are  not  to  use  sugar  or  fat  to  any  extent, 
potatoes,  puddings,  pastry,  or  cheese.  You  are  not 
to  touch  alcohol.  You  are  not  to  sit  in  over-heated 
rooms.  You  arc  neither  to  over-work  nor  over-wony 
yourself.  And  you  are  not  to  shirk  the  morning  tub, 
nor  plenty  of  exercise. 

What  arc  you  to  do  for  the  acidity?  Abstemious- 
ness, and  regulation  of  diet  and  habits,  will*  entirely 
banish  it,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  its  absence  i>  a sign  of  rejuvcn.ition  of  the  liver. 

If  you  but  try  a week  of  the  treatment  I suggest, 
I feel  convinced,  you  will  once  more  feel  a pleasure  in 
life,  and  an  interest  in  all  your  surroundings. 

But  acidity  often  leads  to  rheumatism,  and  on  this 
subject  1 hope  to  have  more  to  say  another  day.  I 
shall  be  quite  satisfied  with  my  present  paper  if  it  puts 
a few  of  my  readers  on  the  right  road  to  health,  and 
that  can  only  be  got  at  by  seeking  for  and  removing 
first  causes  instead  of  treating  symptoms. 
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“ Yet  still  there’s  a song  that  is  wanting  to-day. 
The  heart  longs  to  hear  this  first  morning  of  May, 
A song  that  is  soft  as  the  coo  of  the  dove, 

Tender  and  ardent — the  sweet  song  of  love. 

Oh  ! let  me  sing  this  sweet  song  to  you  now~ 
Listen,  dear  maid,  to  a fond  lover’s  vow 
Pleading  a passion  that’s  faithful  and  true- 
Cilve  roe  your  heart  as  I give  mine  to  you.’* 


“C‘i'>HERE’S  song  on  the  earth,  and  there's  song  in 
11  the  air, 

A Melody  floats  round  us  everywhere  ; 

Carols  the  lark  soaring  up  in  the  sky, 

Warbles  the  thrush  from  the  underwood  nigh. 

The  grasshopper  chirps  in  the  mead,  and  the  bee 
Drones  away  on  his  honey-quest  murmuringly, 
Chanting  the  river  goes  bubbling  along. 

And  the  breese  shakes  the  trees  till  they  rustle  with 
song. 


Silent  the  maid  heard  the  words  of  the  youth 
Telling  the  tale  of  his  love  and  his  truth  ; 

Blushing  and  trembling  she  made  no  reply 
Save  the  heave  of  her  bosom,  the  breath  of  her  sigh. — 
Still  carols  the  lark,  still  the  thrush  pipes  his  song, 
The  grasshopper  chirps  and  the  bee  drones  along. 
River  and  breeze  wake  their  music  in  vain — 

The  lovers  hear  naught  but  love’s  heart-thrilling  strain. 


Needless  to  tell  how  the  hours  sped  away 
Heedless  of  lime  that  first  morning  of  May. 

I.ong  ere  the  sun  bent  his  course  to  the  west 

The  maid  found  her  voice,  and  her  love  was  confest. 

Many  a summer  has  come  and  has  gone. 

Happy  and  calm  many  years  have  rolled  on, 

And  the  man  and  the  wife  are  still  blessing  the  day 
When  they  told  all  their  love  that  first  morning  of 
May.  J.  F.  Waller,  LL.D. 
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MR.  FROUDE’S  VISIT  TO  “OCEANA.” 


BY  THE  HON.  PHILIP  CARTERET  HIU,  D.C.L.,  LATE  PREMIER  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


[ F Mr.  Froudc  had 
noi  disclosed 
the  origin  of  the 
title  of  this  able 
and  deeply  in- 
teresting volume* 
we  might  have 
though!  it  some- 
what fantastic.  It  is,  however, 
only— in  a crystallised  form— 
the  magnificent  ideal  of  a per- 
fect couiinon wealth  presented 
in  a sketch  by  Sir  James 
Harrington  to  the  Protector,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago. 

T he  insular  ()o.-.ition  of  Great  Britain 
is  the  foundation ; the  naval  su- 
premacy which  enabled  her  to  stretch 
out  her  protecting  arm  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  is 
the  result.  Many  suns  have  risen  and  set,  many 
generations  of  men  have  passed  across  the  stage  and 
disappeared  since  that  sketch  was  drawn,  and  marvel- 
lous strides  liave  been  made  towards  the  realisation 
of  Sir  James  Harrington’s  dream.  Indeed  in  extent 
**  Oceana  ^ exceeds  his  most  sanguine  anticipations. 
“Harrington,”  Mr.  Froudc  tells  us,  “contemplated 
that  Oceana  would  be  a single  commonwealth  em- 
braced in  the  arms  of  Neptune,  but,**  he  continues, 
“ the  spell  which  can  unite  all  these  communities  into 
one  has  not  yet  been  discovered/’  To  discover  this 
spell  is  one  of  the  great  problems  now  forcing  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  the  visit  of  the 
distinguished  historian  to  South  Africa  and  Australia, 
and  the  book  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  it,  form 
a most  important  contribution  to  its  solution. 

It  was  a happy  thought  which  led  Mr.  Froude 
to  see  for  himself  the  stage  of  progress  at  which 
some,  at  least,  of  the  most  important  members  of 
Oceana  have  arrived.  What  untold  difficulties  and 
blunders  might  have  been  avoided,  had  the  statesmen 
who  for  many  generations  have  ruled  the  destinies  of 
the  colonies  from  Downing  Street,  only  adopted  Mr. 
Froude’s  method  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the 
regions  affected  by  their  decisions  1 “ Sir  Arthur 

Helps,^  Mr.  Froude  says,  “ told  me  a story  singu- 
larly illustrative  of  the  importance  which  the  British 
official  mind  has  hitherto  allowed  to  the  distant  scions 
of  Oceana.  A Government  had  gone  out ; Lord  Pal- 
merston was  forming  a new  Ministry,  and  in  a prelimi- 
nary council  was  arranging  the  composition  of  it.  He 
had  filled  up  the  other  places  : he  wa.s  at  a loss  for  a 
Colonial  Secretary.  This  name  and  that  was  suggested 
and  thrown  aside.  At  last  he  said,  “ I suppose  I must 
take  the  thing  myself.  Come  iip-stairs  with  mo,  Helps, 
when  the  council  is  over.  We  will  look  at  the  maps, 
and  you  shall  show  me  where  these  places  arc/' 
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The  world  has  never  seen  anything  approaching  in 
grandeur  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain ; it  has 
grown  from  small  beginnings,  and  by  slow  but  irre- 
sistible steps  has  reached  its  present  magnitude  and 
importance.  How  to  consolidate  its  various  elements 
and  to  bind  them  in  an  indissoluble  union  with  the 
Parent-land  and  with  each  other,  is  a problem  which  a 
hurried  glance  at  a few  maps  on  the  wall  will  (jualify 
no  man,  however  brilliant,  to  master  ; Mr.  Froude  has 
pointed  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  this  end,  and  we  owe  him  a debt  of  grati- 
tude for  teaching  us  from  his  own  experience  the 
theory.  We  may  hope  that  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibition  will  act  as  an  “object  lesson  ” to  impress 
It  on  the  national  mind. 

When  Mr.  Froude  was  in  Melbourne  he  told  some 
of  his  colonial  friends  what  Carlyle's  thoughts  on  this 
subject  were  ; with  which  his  own  evidently  agreed. 
According  to  Carlyle,  Mr.  Froudc  said,  “England’s 
business,  if  she  understood  it,  was  to  gather  her  coin- 
nies  close  to  her,  and  spread  her  people  where  they 
could  breathe  again  and  send  the  stream  of  life  back 
into  her  loaded  veins.  Instead  of  doing  this,  she  had 
been  feeding  herself  on  cant  and  fine  phrases,  and  de- 
lusive promises  of  unexampled  prosperity.  The  pros- 
perity if  it  came— which  it  wouldn’t,  and  w*ouldn’l  stay 
if  it  did— meant  only  that  England  was  to  be  the 
world's  great  workhouse.  We  were  to  be  a nation  of 
slaves— slaves  of  all  the  world,  slaves  to  mechanical 
drudgery  and  cozening  trade,  and  deluded  into  a dream 
that  all  this  was  the  glory  of  freedom  while  we  were 
worse  off  than  the  blacks  of  Louisiana.  It  was  another 
England  that  Carlyle  looked  forward  to— an  England 
with  the  soul  in  her  awake  once  more— no  longer  a 
small  island,  but  an  Ocean  Empire,  where  her  mil- 
lions and  tens  of  millions  would  be  spread  over  their 
broad  inheritance,  each  leading  wholesome  and  happy 
lives  on  their  own  fields  and  by  their  own  firesides, 
hardened  into  men  by  the  sun  of  Australia  or  the  frosts 
of  Canada — free  human  beings  in  fact,  and  not  in  idle 
name  : not  miserable  bondsmen  any  more.” 

Can  this  magnificent  idea  be  realised  ? or  were  Har- 
rington's germ-thought  and  Carlyle's  nobler  ideal  of 
an  Ocean  Empire  only  idle  dreams? 

The  future  of  millions  of  the  human  race  is  bound 
up  with  the  nature  of  the  final  answer  to  this  question. 
And  we  cannot  but  hail  w'ith  pleasure  cver)'thing  which 
lends  to  throw  light  upon  it.  It  is  precisely  this  th.n 
Mr.  Froude  has  done ; he  has  shed  a fiood  of  light 
upon  the  subject,  not  the  result  meicly  of  profound 
study  in  a well-filled  library  at  home,  but  of  actual 
contact  with  the  very  soil,  the  mountains  and  rivers, 
the  cities  and  villages,  the  taws  and  institutions,  the 
manners  and  customs  and  life  of  the  men  and  women 
who  dwell  upon  the  great  Australian  continent. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  account 
which  Mr.  Froude  gives  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
him  by  his  first  sight  of  the  land.  Thus  of  Adelaide 
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he  says  : ^ Its  streets  are  laid  out  in  anticipation  of  a 
larger  future — broad,  bold,  and  ambitious.  Public  build- 
ings, law  courts,  Parliament  House,  are  on  the  grand 
scale.  Churches  of  all  denominations  arc  abundant, 
and  handsome — symptoms  of  a people  well-to-do,  and 
liking  to  have  an  exterior  worthy  of  them.  It  was 
busy  England  over  again,  set  free  from  limitations  of 
space.” 

Of  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Adelaide  he  writes  after 
visiting  them  : *Mt  was  my  first  experience  of  the 
success  of  the  Australian  municipalities  in  this  depart- 
ment. WTiether  it  be  the  genris  of  the  country,  or 
some  development  of  the  sense  of  beauty  from  the 
general  easiness  of  life,  or  the  readiness  of  soil  and 
climate  to  respond  to  exertion,  certain  it  is  that  the 
public  gardens  in  the  Australian  towns  are  the  loveliest 
in  the  world,  and  that  no  cost  is  spared  in  securing  the 
services  of  the  most  eminent  horticulturists.” 

From  Adelaide.  Mr.  Froude  proceeded  to  Melbourne 
with  its  “population  of  300,000  who  are  as  well  off  as 
any  equal  number  of  people  in  the  whole  world,”  and 
where  he  found  public  gardens  eclipsing  even  those  at 
Adelaide. 

“ Adjoining  the  grounds  of  Government  House,"  he 
tells  us,  “and  connected  with  them  by  a private  walk 
down  a picturesque  ravine,  are  the  public  gardens  of 
the  city,  which  eclipse  even  those  of  Adelaide  in  size 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  situation.  The  Melbourne 
(rardens  are  on  the  slope  of  a valley,  at  the  head  of 
which,  and  where  the  incline  is  nearly  precipitous,  the 
tower  and  battlements  of  the  house  stand  out  con- 
spicuous. The  gardens  themselves  extend  for  a mile, 
with  a large  sheet  of  winding  water  in  the  middle  of 
them.  Here  was  all  which  heart  of  visitor  could 
desire  ; avenues  to  stroll  in,  which  a vertical  sun 
could  not  penetrate  ; with  the  glory  of  colour  which 
nature  lavishes  on  leaf  and  petal  to  look  at.” 

But  men  and  women  are  of  more  importance  and 
represent  more  truly  the  character  of  a country  than 
buildings  or  gardens  or  forests,  however  magnificent. 
Let  us  hear  w’hat  Mr.  Froude  has  to  say  of  them. 
“ Meanwhile  in-doors  we  were  studying  the  Victorians 
and  Victorian  society.  Party  followed  party,  and  it 
was  English  life  over  again  ; nothing  strange,  nothing 
exotic,  nothing  new  or  original,  save  perhaps  in  greater 
animation  of  spirits.  The  leaves  that  grow  on  one 
branch  of  an  oak  are  not  more  like  the  leaves  that 
grow  upon  another  than  the  Australian  swarm  is  like 
ihe  hive  it  sprang  from.  All  was  the  same — dress, 
manners,  talk,  appearance.  The  men  were  quite  as 
sensible,  the  women  as  pretty,  and  both  as  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable.” 

A country  will  always  be  judged  largely  from  Its 
public  men.  During  Mr.  Froude’s  stay  in  Melbourne 
jjc  was  the  guest  of  Sir  Henry  Loch,  the  (Jovemor. 
This  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  leading 
men  of  the  country.  “Several  of  the  Victorian 
Ministers,”  he  says,  “ dined  with  the  Governor  while  I 
was  there,  and  other  gentlemen  of  past  or  present  dis- 
tinction. They  seemed  all  to  be  persons  who  would 
have  been  distinguished  anywhere — made  of  the  same 
material  as  our  public  men  at  home.  They  would  have 


gone  to  the  front  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  as 
easily  as  in  their  own  Legislature,  and  have  become 
members  of  Cabinets  in  London  instead  of  at  Mel- 
bourne.*’ 

And  after  a full  study  of  the  land,  Mr.  Froude  sums 
up  his  impressions  of  Victoria  in  the  following  words  : 
“ On  the  w hole,  considering  that  they  have  been  nursed 
in  sunshine,  and  have  never  known  adversity,  the 
merit  of  the  Victorian  colonists  is  very  great.  They 
have  worked  miracles  in  clearing  and  cultivating 
their  land.  In  forty  years — they  take  their  name 
from  the  Queen,  and  are  only  coeval  with  her  reign 
— they  have  done  the  work  of  centuries.  They  are 
proud  of  themselves,  and  perhaps  assert  their  con- 
sequence too  loudly ; but  their  country  speaks  lor 
them,  and  they  have  fair  ground  for  elation.” 

But  what  do  the  Australians  think  about  the  connec- 
tion with  the  Parent-land  ? Do  they  value  the  main- 
tenance of  the  connection,  and  what  form  do  they  think 
the  Confederation  of  the  whole  Empire  should  assume  ? 
These  are  the  important  questions,  to  find  a solution 
of  which  Mr.  Froude  undertook  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe  ; and  happily  the  answer  he  received  was 
clear  and  emphatic — that  is,  so  far  as  the  general  de- 
sire not  merely  to  preserve  the  union  with  the  Mother- 
country,  but  to  strengthen  the  bond,  extends.  On  the 
particular  mode  of  effecting  that  object  and  the  details 
of  the  process  they  were  as  hopelessly  divided  as  are 
public  men  in  England.  But  by  whatever  means  the 
object  was  to  be  attained,  there  was  entire  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  the  importance  of  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  a real  binding  union  of  the  w*hole  Empire,  New 
Zealand  was  as  strong  on  this  point  as  Victoria  ; as  a 
leading  man  in  that  country  said  to  Mr.  Froude.  “ New' 
Zealanders  were  democrats  in  their  own  country,  but 
were  Imperialists  to  a man  in  the  insistence  upon  Eng- 
lish connection.” 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  F roude  had  a long  and  interesting 
conversation  w'ith  Mr.  Dailey,  “the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  Australian  statesmen  that  1 met  with.”  After 
discussing  the  various  schemes  of  deliberative  assem- 
blies proposed,  and  dismissing  them  as  impracticable, 
Mr.  Dailey  said  there  w'as  something  of  immeasurably 
greater  importance  which  might  be  thought  of,  and  he 
referred  to  the  subject  of  the  Colonial  Navy.  Oceana, 
the  great  Empire  of  which  Great  Britain  was  the  stem, 
and  the  Colonies  the  branches,  was  the  creation  of  the 
naval  enterprise  of  England.  The  fleet  was  the  in- 
strument of  her  power  and  the  sy'mbol  of  her  unity. 
British  ships  of  war  were  the  safeguard  of  Colonial 
liberty  and  the  natural  chain  which  held  the  scattered 
communities  together.  The  fleet  therefore  ought  to 
be  one.  Let  there  be  one  navy,  Mr.  Dailey  said, 
under  the  rule  of  a single  Admiralty — a navy  in  which 
the  Colonies  should  be  as  much  interested  as  the 
Mother-country*,  which  should  be  theirs  as  well  as 
hers,  and  on  which  they  might  all  rely  in  time  of 
danger.  Thus  the  Empire  would  be  invulnerable  on 
its  own  clement,  and  invulnerable  there,  might  laugh 
at  the  ill-will  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  combined. 

But  Oceana  includes  many  lands  besides  Australasia. 
The  sails  of  her  ships  whiten  every  ocean  ; her  arms 
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embrace  regions  as  widely  separated  as  Canada  or  the 
West  Indies  are  from  Australia.  The  only  regret  we 
feel  in  closing  Mr.  Froude’s  most  interesting  and  op- 
portune volume  is  that  he  had  not  extended  his  visit  to 
Canada-  He  would  have  found  there,  under  different 
conditions,  the  same  deep  attachment  to  the  “ Old 
Country  **  and  to  its  law's  and  institutions,  and  the  same 
loyalty  to  its  illustrious  Sovereign,  which  he  witnessed 
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in  the  Australian  Colonies.  Indeed  he  would  have 
seen  the  interesting  spectacle  of  Harrington’s  ideal 
advanced  one  stage  nearer  realisation  by  the  Con- 
federation of  all  the  British  North  American  Provinces 
into  one  great  Dominion. 

The  principles  of  British  law*  and  order  have  been 
carried  with  them  by  the  Colonists  into  their  Trans- 
atlantic homes,  and  even  the  outward  symbols  of  those 
principles  are  clung  to  with  tenacity.  An  amusing  illus- 
tration of  this  conservative  characteristic  occurred 
in  Nova  Scotia  while  I was  a member  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  Province.  For  upwards  of  a century  a 
Great  Seal  had  been  in  use,  which  was  affixed  to  all 
grants  of  land  from  the  Crown  and  other  important 
documents.  When  the  various  Provinces  were  con- 
federated, the  Dominion  Government  sent  a new  (jreat 
Seal  for  the  use  of  the  Provincial  Government,  direct- 
ing  it  by  an  Order  in  Council  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  old 


SeaL  The  new  Seal  was  certainly  a monstrosity  as  a 
work  of  ai1,  resembling  the  most  hideous  of  medieval 
seals,  but  it  was  not  probably  on  that  ground  that  the 
Government  of  the  Province  declined  to  adopt  it ; the 
reason  was  rather  political  than  a»thetic ; but,  without 
going  into  details,  the  result  in  brief  was  that  the  new 
Seal  was  never  used,  and  its  existence  had  been 
almost  forgotten.  Some  years  had  elapsed  when  the 
validity  of  a patent  having  the  old  Seal  affixed  was 
called  in  question  in  a case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Province,  and  (he  Court  decided  that  the  patent 
was  invalid.  Instantly  the  whole  Province  was  con- 
vulsed ; the  question  was  raised  with  great  solemnity 
by  the  Opposition  in  the  Provincial  Parliament ; the 
various  grants  of  land  and  other  documents  issued 
since  Confederation  were  affirmed  to  be  illegal  ; titles 
to  land  were  declared  to  be  shaken ; nay,  every  Act 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  summoned  by  writs  sealed 
with  the  Old  Seal,  was  said  to  be  destitute  of  legal 
force.  Much  was  said  of  the  mysterious  power  residing 
in  the  true  Seal— the  very  cltn’is  regni;  the  people 
were  reminded  that  when  James  II.  fled  from  London 
the  Great  Seal  of  England  was  thrown  into  the  Thames, 
so  important  was  it  deemed  that  this  symbol  of  power 
should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  William  and  Mary 
— in  short,  utter  chaos  and  confusion  were  gravely 
affirmed  to  have  fallen  on  the  land.  Of  course,  the 
tempest  was  soon  allayed,  and  the  whole  affair  is  now 
only  remembered  with  a smile. 

The  newspapers  in  the  United  States  made  merry 
over  the  affair  at  the  time  ; to  the  American  mind  it 
seemed  hardly  credible  that  a whole  Province  should 
be  agitated  in  the  nineteenth  century  over  such  a 
**  bauble  ” as  a Seal ; but  the  excitement  aroused  by 
the  incident  in  the  Province  showed  how  deeply  seated 
was  the  attachment  of  the  people,  not  only  to  British 
constitutional  principles,  but  even  to  the  material 
emblem  which  shadowed  them  forth. 

Had  Mr.  Froude  been  able  to  extend  bis  visit  to 
Canada,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  views  which  he 
formed  in  Australia  would  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened. It  is  much  that  so  distinguished  a writer  has 
seen  a great  part  of  Oceana  for  himself,  and  has  in  such 
picturesque  language  shown  his  fellow-countrymen  the 
vast  importance  of  a united  Empire ; and  I cannot 
better  close  this  brief  sketch  of  his  work  than  by 
quoting  the  impressive  w'ords  which  occur  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  volume  : — 

**  The  holding  of  the  Empire  together  is  of  a moment 
to  us  which  cannot  be  measured.  Our  material  in- 
terests, rightly  judged,  are  as  deeply  concerned  as  our 
moral  interests,  and  there  lies  before  us,  if  the  union 
be  once  placed  beyond  uncertainty,  a career  which 
may  eclipse  even  our  past  lustre.  But,  in  theological 
language,  it  is  the  saving  of  our  national  soul,  it  is  the 
saving  of  the  souls  of  millions  of  Englishmen  hereafter 
to  be  born,  that  is  really  at  stake  ; and  once  more  the 
old  choice  is  again  before  us,  whether  we  prefer  imme- 
diate money  advantage,  supposing  that  to  be  within 
our  reach,  by  letting  the  Empire  slide  away,  or  else 
our  spiritual  salvation.  Wc  stand  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways.” 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STOCKING-DARNING. 

BY  A.  M.  HELLIER. 


■MJIMUTOCKING  ■ DARNING  has  both  a 
science  and  a history.  Of  the  science 
I shall  not  treat,  because  most  darners 
II  believe  that  they  have  sufficient  prac- 
tical  acquaintance  with  the  art  to 
EjPM  serve  their  purpose.  And  employers 

H9H  of  darners  are  more  interested  in  the  results 
than  in  the  process  ; or,  rather,  it  is  the 
absence  of  result  that  chiefly  concerns  them. 
For  if  the  lords  of  the  creation  find  a well-damed 
supply  of  hose  to  meet  their  oft-recurring  needs,  they 
accept  it,  like  we  accept  too  many  of  our  common 
blessings,  as  a mere  matier,of  course. 

Nor  shall  I explore  the  history  of  darning,  for  its 
records  are  scanty,  and  we  are  not  wholly  past  the 
Primitive  Age,  as  the  lone  bachelor  at  the  mercy  of 
washerwomen  can  testify.  And  though  the  distance  is 
very  great  between  the  coarse  efforts  he  deplores,  and 
the  prize  specimens  shown  to  the  School  Board  in- 
spector, or  the  delicate  repairs  on  a silken  stocking 
that  every  lady  can  achieve,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
art  is  still  far  from  perfection,  and  that  future  gene- 
rations may  discover  less  tedious  modes  of  darning 
the  more  durable  stocking  which  I trust  will  fall  to 
their  lot. 

There  are  other,  more  interesting  aspects  under  which 
wc  may  consider  stocking-darning.  It  has  been  chosen 
as  the  type  of  minor  domestic  duties.  If  a lady,  espe- 
cially a married  lady,  takes  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs — if  she  speaks  on  a platform  or  agitates  for  votes 
— certain  circles  in  society  begin  to  talk  darkly  about 
“ neglected  stockings."  We  must  all  of  us,  at  one  time 
or  another,  when  women’s  rights  were  discussed,  have 
heard  some  impassioned  orator  hold  up  for  scorn  and 
ridicule  “ the  woman  who  cannot  boil  a potato,  or  darn 
a stocking.’* 

If  a woman,  again,  has  a reputation  for  learning, 
slander  asserts  that  her  stockings  are  in  holes.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  she  has  the  temerity  to 
study  any  of  the  dead  languages.  No  woman  will  do 
that,  if  she  wishes  to  be  thought  a notable  house- 
keeper. She  may  learn  French,  she  may  study  musiCf 
or  singing,  or  painting  for  years,  with  no  serious  result . 
But  once  let  her  begin  Latin  or  Greek  (one  hardly 
dare  mention  Hebrew),  and  her  competence  to  darn 
will  be  held  in  doubt.  “Look  to  her  stocking-heels,® 
is  a Yorkshire  proverb  often  quoted  in  this  connection. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  docs  exist,  here  and 
there,  a Jellaby  among  women,  just  as  ever>*  now  and 
then  one  finds  a man  who  has  never  shown  himself 
capable  of  earning  his  daily  bread.  But  the  pheno- 
menon is  rare.  Personally,  I have  never  known  any 
woman  who  was  not  alive  to  the  importance  of  ordi- 
nary domestic  duties,  and  I trust  1 never  shall. 

It  is  often  said  in  disparagement  of  women  that  they 
have  not  origin.atcd  or  invented  much.  They  have 
not ; but  it  is  their  devotion  to  the  minor  details  of 
life  which  has  set  men  free  to  distinguish  themselves, 


and  in  all  men's  achievements  women  have  an  un- 
acknowledged part. 

Home,  especially  the  English  home,  has  inspired 
volumes  of  poetry  and  floods  of  oratory'.  It  is  a sub- 
ject on  which  wc  can  all  speak  from  the  heart.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  any  one  home  in  particular, 
we  soon  realise  how  entirely  its  essential  character,  its 
home-likeness,  depends  on  the  details  of  comfort  sup- 
plied by  the  women  who  care  for  it.  ^‘hc  family  sense 
of  well-being  docs  not  consist  in  the  romantic  sur- 
roundings, or  architectural  beauty,  or  artistic  furnish- 
ing of  a house,  so  much  as  in  the  cleanliness,  the 
order,  the  serving  of  the  meals,  the  homely  work — in 
fact,  the  stocking-darning  of  the  establishment.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  perftet  family  love  permitting 
a state  of  perpetual  discomfort,  or  of  mutual  affection 
remaining  unruffled  and  undiminished  amid  the  friction 
which  such  a stale  would  occasion.  That  home  only 
can  be  serenely  happy  where  the  daily  homely  duties 
arc  well  done — not  intermittently,  not  in  a whirlwind  of 
bewildering  activity  that  scares  the  male  population 
from  the  scene,  but — I need  not  say  how;  1 appeal 
to  the  inner  consciousness  of  woman.  What  dignity, 
what  beauty  and  delight  it  gives  our  humblest  work  to 
think  of  it  as  essential  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
English  homes,  and  as  enabling  those  to  labour  undis- 
turbed who  win  our  bread,  and  create  our  literature, 
and  rule  and  leach  our  people  ! 

And  verily  women  need  some  such  consolation.  Con- 
sider how  much  of  their  work  perishes  in  the  day  that 
it  is  done,  and  has  all  to  be  repeated  day  after  day,  and 
then  say  whether  it  is  matter  for  great  marvel  that 
some  of  them  have  been  ill-advised  enough  to  talk  oc- 
casionally about  their  “narrow  sphere.®  The  changes 
are  rung  on  washing,  and  ironing,  and  cleaning,  and 
mending  days,  while  every  morning  the  same  familiar 
objects  demand  washing  or  dusting,  that  have  been 
washed  or  dusted  thousands  of  times  before.  Tangible 
results  are  not  what  woman  chiefly  accomplishes,  and 
she  often  works  long  and  hard  without  having  “ any- 
thing to  show”  in  the  end.  There  is  poetry  in  her  life, 
it  is  true,  but  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  prose. 
And  sometimes  I wish,  when  a man  expresses  horror 
at  some  woman’s  escaping  from  her  house-work  to  a 
wider  field  of  action,  that  he  would  try  a long-con- 
tinued course  oi  dusting,  washing  up,  and  mending 
stockings,  and  see  if  he  ever  found  it  at  all  monotonous. 

But  the  consolation  of  affording  leisure  to  the  great, 
and  comfort  to  all,  is  by  no  means  a woman’s  chici 
inspiration.  There  Is  another  she  loves  and  longs 
for — one  she  ouglit  always  to  have,  yet  often  lacks. 
It  is  appreciation.  The  drudgery  of  household  life  is 
glorified  by  the  love  that  fulfils  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
love  that  receives  and  rewards  it.  And  the  mistress 
who  passes  over  her  servants’  faithful  work  in  silence, 
only  speaking  of  the  neglected  duties  ; the  children 
who  arc  slow  to  sec  where  their  comfort  is  studied, 
and  quick  to  complain  if  their  least  exaction  is  not 
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satisfied  ; the  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  that  take 
all  service  as  their  due,  and  make  capital  out  of  a small 
omission  ; the  being,  whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  whose 
only  evidence  of  being  satisfied  is  the  n^ative  one  of 
not  complaining,  deserves  a life  of  unmitigated  stock* 
ing'darning.  There  arc  too  many  people  who,  like  the 
kitten  in  Mre.  Gaity*s  Parable,  never  “ purr  when  they 
are  pleased.”  The  reader  will  remember  how  this 
misguided  kitten  gave  so  much  dissatisfaction,  and 
missed  so  much  comfort  out  of  life,  that  at  last  he 
strove  to  conquer  his  reticence.  He  choked  a little  to 
begin  with,  but  was  finally  rewarded  by  a permanently 
brightened  existence.  To  receive  kindness  with  grace, 
is  an  art  that  needs  and  repays  cultivation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  we  all, 
though  working  cheerfully  for  the  most  appreciative  of 
mankind,  shall  yet  do  much  work  for  which  no  one  is 
ever  the  wiser.  Stocking-darning  is  a fit  emblem  of 
obscure  work.  It  is  tedious,  it  is  slow,  it  is  not  showy, 
and  thus  it  becomes  a test  of  conscientiousness.  If 
there  is  a great  heap  of  stockings,  and  if  they  are  to 
go  on  heedless  feet,  how  great  the  temptation  to 
cobble  ! What  patience,  what  principle  is  required 
to  produce  regular,  even  darns  1 ilow  true  a picture 
this  is  of  much  of  our  daily  work  ; of  the  tiresome  job 
that  could  so  easily  be  scamped,  and  no  one  apparently 
be  the  worse  for  it ! But  second  thoughts  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  we  know  that  our  work,  though  done  in 
solitude,  and  hidden  in  comers,  will  harm  at  least  our- 
selves if  not  faithfully  performed.  If  any  one  allows 


himself  to  bungle  the  work  that  does  not  show,  and 
only  takes  pains  with  that  for  which  he  can  get  credit, 
alas  for  the  work  and  the  workman  too  ! Alas  for  his 
self-rcspcct ! Alas  for  the  canker  that  has  begun  to  cat 
into  his  life ! 

But  this  point  needs  guarding.  There  is  a diSference 
between  honest  work  and  and  there  is  such  a 

thing  as  going  on  after  we  have  done.  There  is  a 
stage  in  the  history  of  every  stocking  when  further 
labour  spent  on  it  is  wasted  ; and  it  needs  judgment  to 
strike  the  balance  aright  between  economy  of  stocking 
and  economy  of  time.  Women  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  spend  over-much  strength  and  sweetness  in  fads. 
Housekeeping  possesses  a potent  spell  that  has  some- 
times charmed  them  into  living  more  for  their  furni- 
ture than  for  their  families ; into  taking  unto  them- 
selves more  and  yet  more  goods  to  protect,  dust,  and 
arrange,  till  life  becomes  one  mere  round  of  house- 
keeping ; as  if  houses  were  more  than  souls,  and  furni- 
ture than  hearts.  Too  much  stocking-darning  is  a 
more  common  evil  than  too  little,  and  while  proper 
attention  to  it,  with  all  it  represents,  is  as  essential  to 
most  women’s  lives  as  having  dinner  and  tea,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  It  is  not  kept  in  its  proper  place — if  she 
allows  herself  to  be  always  talking  and  thinking  darn- 
ing, so  that  the  magic  beauty  of  spring  only  inspires 
her  with  the  desire  to  **  clean  down,”  and  the  glory  of 
autumn  suggests  nothing  more  than  winter  jackets  and 
petticoats — she  will  become  more  and  more  uninterest' 
ing  to  herself  and  every  one  else. 
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ENTH  in  sire  among  the  libraries 
of  the  world,  second  in  importance 
among  those  of  English-speaking 
people,  and  first  of  the  institutions 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  ranks 
the  library  founded  by  that  true 
worthy  of  Devon,  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley.  And  not  only  from  its  size 
and  importance,  but  also  for  its 
varied  annals  and  its  venerable 
and  striking  buildings,  it  is  well  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration in  some  detail,*  so  far  as  our  brief 
space  will  allow.  It  was,  mdreover,  the  first  public 
library  in  Europe,  and  the  one  great  English  repository 
of  books  and  manuscripts  for  the  century  and  a half 
which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  has  thereby  not  ill  deserved  the  title  often  given 
to  it  by  enthusiasts  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
*'  English  Vatican."  But  its  very  magnitude  will  make 
neccssar)'  some  order  in  description : let  us  take  then 
in  turn  the  buildings,  the  growth  and  present  state, 
and  (at  more  length)  some  curiosities  of  the  library. 

* Ottr  re.aden  may  be  referred  for  full  parttculan  to  the  Rev.  W.  P. 

M«eray'»  “ AniuU  of  the  BodkUn  Library,*'  Lond.,  i86S,  of  which  • 
eccond  edition  U in  prcp«n»tioa. 


Few,  if  any,  who  have  ever  been  members  of  the 
University,  are  ignorant  of  the  of  the 

Schools— that  scene  of  inevitable  anxiety  and  uncer- 
tain issues,  where,  as  it  has  been  said,  every  form  of 
examination  which  a man  can  undergo  has  been  tried, 
except  the  post-mortem.  And,  though  the  Bodleian 
has  ousted  examiners  and  examinees,  yet,  for  one  who 
stands  beneath  the  Tower  of  the  Five  Orders  and 
looks  westward  across  the  Quadrangle,  the  whole 
system  of  mediaeval  education  is  still  spread  before 
him,  if  he  sees  the  significance  of  the  old  inscriptions 
above  the  doors,  as  they  lead  up  through  the  thirteen- 
fold  f groundwork  of  the  Arts  course  to  the  higher 
faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  and,  in  the  central  and 
most  conspicuous  place  in  front,  Thcolog)’.  Over  one 
entry,  in  the  south-west  corner,  we  read  the  label 
**  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  Schola  vetus  Medicinse." 
Let  us  ascend  the  stairs  worn  by  the  feet  of  Selden 
and  Casaubon  and  other  heroes  of  learning,  and 
enter  the  “ Arts  end  ” of  the  reading-room,  which  occu- 
pies the  west  side  of  the  Quadrangle  ; turn  to  the  left 

t The  Tnvium  (Grunnur,  Logic,  Rhetoric);  the  Quadrivion 
(Mimic,  Arilhaiellc,  Geometry,  Astremomy);  the  two  looguc*  (Hebrew 
and  Greek,  for  everyone  knew  Latin!);  the  three  philoeophies  (Natural, 
Moral,  and  Metaphyweal) ; and  HUtory. 
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when  we  reach  the  centre  of  that  side»  and  in  front  of 
us  is  the  oldest  piece  of  the  fabric*  **Duke  Hum« 
phrey’s  Library/*  completed  in  about  1480,  and  once 
stored  with  furniture  and  books,  but  ruthlessly  cleared 
even  of  the  very  readers’  benches  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Edward  VI.  Yet  it  was  this  pitiable  bare* 
ness  which  moved  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  when  old  and 
weary  of  Court  life  and  diplomacy,  to  **  set  up,”  as  he 
describes  it,  his  **staif  at  the  library  door  in  Oxon.” 
With  his  own  money,  and  the  help  of  friends  at 
Court,  but  above  all  by  his  personal  activity  and  in* 
duence,  the  nucleus  of  a mighty  collection  was  formed, 
and  the  room  was  formally  opened  (or  rather  re- 


Archbishop  Laud,  the  **  learned  Selden/*  Richard 
Kawlinson,  Edmund  Malone,  Francis  Douce,  and 
Richard  Gough.  Besides  gifts  from  these  and  others, 
the  library  has  since  1610  had  the  right  to  receive, 
without  payment,  one  copy  of  every  book  pubhsbed 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
stores  of  learning  grew  apace,  until  where  there  were 
2,000  volumes  at  the  opening  in  1603,  there  are  now 
perhaps  1.300,000  separate  works,  and  26,000  MSS. 
The  Bodleian  has  also  been  the  museum  of  the 
University,  and  still  retains  many  pictures,  coins,  and 
relics  of  antiquity  presented  from  time  to  time,  which 
were  not  specially  bequeathed  to  the  Ashmolcan. 
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opened)  on  November  8,  1602.  In  1613  the  “Arts 
end,”  in  which  we  are  standing,  was  added  to  the 
growing  institution  : soon  after  it  spread  to  the  second 
Hoor  of  the  new  Quadrangle,  and  in  1638  the  “ Selden 
end”  was  built,  so  that  the'whole  fabric  presented,  as  it 
does  now,  the  shape  of  a quadrangle  with  a T*shaped 
projection  from  the  west  side,  the  Selden  end  forming 
the  cross  of  the  T.  Room  after  room  was  annexed, 
till  in  i860  the  whole  of  the  Radcliffe  was  added,  and, 
finally,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  Schools  and  the  base* 
ment  of  the  Sheldonian. 

As  a proof  of  the  position  at  once  taken  by  the 
library,  we  may  note  that  the  Chapters  of  both  Exeter 
and  Windsor  (in  1602  and  1613)  seem  to  have  re- 
garded Bodley’s  foundation  as  a safer  home  for  books 
than  their  own  libraries,  for  they  transferred  a large 
number  of  MSS,  to  Oxford,  including  some  invaluable 
volumes,  such  as  Bishop  Leofric's  bequests  to  Exeter 
Cathedral.  And  Cromwell  presented  to  the  library  a 
part  of  the  Barocci  collection  of  Greek  MSS.  The 
most  honoured  names  in  the  long  list  of  benefactors 
since  the  founder’s  time  are  : Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 


Great  as  are  these  collections,  it  may  at  first  thought 
seem  simple  to  take  each  new  book  as  it  comes  in  and 
put  it  in  its  place.  How  can  it  require  a staff  of  nearly 
thirty  to  put  the  daily  in-come  of  a hundred  printed 
publications  in  proper  order  ? Perhaps  a dawning 
impression  of  the  complexity  of  the  work  may  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  the  visitor  sees  the  726  large  folio 
volumes  which  contain  the  catalogue  (only)  of  the 
printed  books.  He  may  then  be  ready  to  learn  that 
no  less  than  twenty-three  processes  are  required, 
before  even  a simple  book  is  left  to  its  hardly-earned 
repose  on  the  shelves.  It  has  at  least  to  be  classed, 
marked,  stamped,  catalogued,  and  perhaps  bound, 
and  the  catalogue  slip  corresponding  to  it  is  copied, 
revised,  cut  out,  mounted  on  stifTer  paper,  and  pasted 
in  its  place.  What  is  simple  is  the  procedure  for 
obtaining  a book  when  wanted,  but  that  simplicity 
is  bought  by  hard  labour.  Hardly  any  English  book 
or  edition  of  importance  is  wanting  in  the  collection, 
and  not  one  requires  more  than  five  minutes  to  fetch. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  proportion 
of  books  on  various  subjects— if  the  whole  library  be 
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counted  as  loo—is  nearly  as  follows  : Theology,  28  ; 
Histor>',  with  Biography  and  Geography,  about  20; 
Belles  Lettres,  t4  ; “ Philosophy/’  including  education 
and  social  questions,  10;  Law  and  Classics,  each  8 ; 
Medicine,  with  Natural  Science,  about  5 ; the  rest,  7. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  special  incidents  and 
curiosities  of  the  Bodleian.  It  is  the  peculiar  interest 
of  an  old  building  such  as  this,  that  every  nook  and 
corner  has  its  own  history  and  associations  : associa- 
tions which  unfortunately  it  is  only  too  easy  for  a 
restless  or  superficial  mind  to  overlook,  but  which,  if 
thought  about,  help  greatly  towards  the  appreciation 
of  the  heritage  handed  down  to  us  by  the  piety  and 
learning  of  past  centuries,  and  of  the  far-drawn 
influences  which  have  combined  to  form  this  great 
home  of  study.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  best  to  take  the 
visitor  in  imagination  through  the  chief  rooms  and  to 
let  some  of  them  suggest  their  story  as  we  pass.  Let 
us  enter  then  once  more  the  “ Schola  vetus  Medicina:,” 
and  climb  the  long  staircase,  and  press  through  the 
green  door.  Looking  down  on  us  as  we  pass  in  is  the 
quiet,  settled,  and  wise  face  of  the  founder,  as  it  were 
inviting  us,  in  the  words  of  the  formula  of  admission, 
to  “ study  and  silence.”  Let  us  begin  by  glancing  at 
the  case  of  autographs  on  our  left  beneath  the  window. 
The  very  first  is  a wonderful  piece  of  paper.  It 
transports  us  to  the  Council-chamber  of  Charles  II., 
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the  king  at  one  end  of  the  long  table,  and  the  presi- 
dent, Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  historian 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  at  the  other,  with  my  Lords 
of  the  Council  ranged  on  either  side.  Suddenly  a 
page  is  beckoned  by  the  king  to  bear  a small  sheet 
of  paper  to  the  earl.  Is  it  a quer>'  about  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  or  the  dismissal  of  a high  officer 
of  state  Not  exactly  : it  bears  written  near  the  top, 

“ I would  willingly  make  a visile  to  my  sister  at 
Tunbridge  fur  a night  or  two  at  furthest,  when  do  you 
thinke  I can  best  spare  that  time  The  earl  gravely 
replies  on  the  same  paper.  “ 1 know  no  reason  why 
you  may  not  for  such  a tyme  (2  nights)  go  the  next 
weeke,  about  Wensday  or  Thursday,  and  relume 
tyme  enough  for  thcadiournement  : which  yet  ought  to 
be  the  weeke  followingc  ; ” adding  as  an  afterthought, 
“I  suppose  you  will  go  with  a light  Trayne.”  Now 
that  the  king  secs  his  way  to  spend  a night  or  two 
out  of  town,”  he  is  jocose,  and  sends  the  page  back 
with  this  right  royal  reply,  “ I intend  to  take  nothing 
but  my  night  bag  ; ” the  answer  to  which  is,  “ Yes,  you 
will  not  go  without  40  or  50  horse.”  Now,  however, 
the  king’s  paper  and  patience  arc  equally  at  an  end, 
and  he  has  only  room  to  answer,  1 counte  that  parte 
of  my  night  bag.”  Such  is  this  document,  and  such 
are  some  other  State  Papers  in  the  same  volume  ; but 
does  it  not  admit  us  to  the  very  Council-room,  and 
show  us  the  king  as  he  is  ? 

In  the  same  case  is  a long  autograph  of  Milton. 
The  Bodleian  copy  of  Milton's  Poems,  6oik  English 
and  Latin  (Lend.,  1645)  was  lost,  and  John  Rous,  the 
librarian,  wrote  to  the  author  to  ask  him  to  supply 
another.  Milton  does  so,  and  adds  in  his  own  hand 
on  an  inserted  paper  a Latin  poem,  ‘‘Ad  Johannem 
Rousium,  Academix  Oxoniensis  bibliothecarium,'* 
dated  Jan.  23,  164^.  But  what  was  Milton  then 
but  a Presbyterian  who  had  written  against  the  king, 
and  had  published  a volume  of  poems  ? So  his  book 
was  just  marked  “ 8®  M.  168  Art.”  and  sent  up  to  the 
gallery  over  our  heads,  where  it  remained  until, 
perhaps  long  after,  the  interest  of  the  book  was  seen, 
and  it  was  brought  to  its  present  place  of  honour. 

Next  let  us  pass  by  the  catalogue  and  look  down 
the  vista  of  Duke  Humphrey's  Library,  with  its  re- 
cesses on  cither  side  and  its  ivy-circled  windows  over- 
looking the  quiet  Exeter  gardens.  As  we  gaze  we 
may  remember  that  what  wc  see  was  almost  precisely 
what  met  the  eyes  of  Charles  I.,  when  he  spent  hours 
in  the  library  during  the  Civil  War,  the  same  black 
and  gold  doors  concealing  the  Bodley  Archives,  the 
same  oak  fittings,  the  same  ranges  of  folio  volumes 
of  Theology,  Law,  and  .Medicine — not,  indeed,  now 
chained,  but  often  in  identically  the  same  places.  As 
we  walk  down,  if  we  obtain  leave  to  do  so,  we  try  to 
imagine  the  quiet  readers  to  be  the  true  successors 
of  Seldcn  and  W.Mlis,  Warton  and  Puscy  and  Paiti- 
son.  It  were  rude  to  look  loo  closely  at  their  books, 
though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  disenchanting.  We  reach 
the  unbroken  silence  of  the  Selden  end,  and  notice 
on  cither  side  of  the  large  window  the  only  known 
copies  of  the  earliest  plans  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  dose  by  tlie  only  copy  of  the  earliest  view  of 
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London,  some  fifteen  feel  in  length.  These  are 
treasures  indeed,  but  exceeded  in  value  and  interest  by 
that  supreme  example  of  Grangerism,  the  Sutherland 
collection,  on  our  right  hand.  Not  less  than  .£30,000 
were  spent  on  expanding  an  edition  of  Clarendon's 
Great  Rebellion  and  Burnet’s  History  of  my  own  Tinted 
by  the  insertion  of  every  possible  portrait  and  view 
which  could  illustrate  the  text,  so  that,  for  instance, 
there  are  740  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  and  450  views  of 
London  ! This  collection  was  presented  in  1857. 

But  we  must  turn  back,  and  if,  as  we  pass  again 
the  gate  separating  the  readers  from  the  public  part, 
we  glance  into  the  study  on  the  right,  wo  shall  see  one 
of  the  neatest  quotations  ever  made.  A student 
(a  '^savant  inconnu  ")  came  to  the  library  door  on  the 
morning  of  April  19,  1806,  but  found  it  shut  ; the 
officers  were  lazy  and  not  in  their  places  to  open  it. 
He  just  wrote  on  the  piece  of  paper  we  are  looking  at, 
in  Greek,  the  words,  **  Ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of 
knowledge  ; ye  neither  enter  in  yourselves,  and  them 
that  are  entering  in  ye  hinder!’*  This  he  pinned  on 
the  door  and  departed. 

On  the  left  are  the  precious  cases  containing  ex> 
.amples  of  illuminated  MSS.  of  every  age  and  kind, 
both  Oriental  and  European,  with  other  specimens  of 
writing  and  early  printed  books.  But  for  us  English' 
men,  perhaps,  two  standout  above  the  rest  in  interest ; 
one  is  a volume  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  undoubtedly  handled  and  perused  by  the 
Venerable  Bede,*  who  died  in  735  ; and  the  other — 

* A dip  into  A Itodleun  MS.  of  Vircil  tome  ycon  ago  showed  (he 

extent  of  Bede's  influence  oo  succeeding  geMrations  ; in  MS.  Auct. 


most  precious  of  all — a Latin  copy  of  the  Gospek 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  two  given  by  Pope  Gregory 
to  St.  Augustine,  when  the  latter  came  to  Christianise 
England  about  A.D.  6cxx  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  even 
when  we  remember  Pcrran-zabulo,  that  it  is  the  very 
book  in  which  the  complete  Gospels  first  entered  Eng* 
land  ? 

Fortunate  is  he  who  is  taken  round  the  private 
rooms  of  the  library — the  Auetarium,  where  the  most 
precious  manuscripts  arc  stored,  such  as  the  Oxford 
Catullus,  the  Clarkian  Plato,  the  D'Orville  Euclid,  the 
Carte  Papers,  and  the  huge  Vernon"  MS.,  a vast 
collection  of  English  literature  written  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  almost  too  heavy 
for  one  man  to  lift — the  Wood  room,  with  the  precious 
Oxford  collections  of  Antony  k Wood  and  Elias  Ash' 
mole ; the  Oouce  room,  of  English  literature  ; the 
Oriental  rooms  ; the  Gough  room,  containing  English 
topography,  with  countless  monastic  charters,  deeds, 
and  rolls  ; and  other  such.  Our  guide  may  at  one 
point  surprise  us  by  putting  side  by  side  the  **  Veinon  " 
MS.  and  the  tiniest  MS.  of  all,  measuring!  in.  X | 
X and  at  another  may  unroll  before  us  some 
forty  feet  of  parchment,  containing  a pedigree  from 
Adam  to  Henry  VI.,  richly  studded  with  embU' 
zoned  arms;  or  show  us  the  Wicked**  Bible,  or 

F.  t.tfl,  where  the  lent  of  Virg'U  he*  do(c«  in  the  mergln  writieo  by  a 
(fcrrun  Kribc  in  the  eleventh  cviiiury,  juti  oppoeiic  e hypennetrte 
line,  before  the  diflkultiet  of  wtiKh  the  commentator  teemed  to  think 
that  the  learned  world  khrunk  back  dh>nui3red,  occura  a note  exalting 
Bede  as  the  very  champion  and  repretenuiive  of  mankind  : **  DiffifUit 
UAntioy  tarn  **  (**  Hard  is  the  verse  to  scan,  but  Bede 

read  the  riddle  '*). 
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the  little  ephemeral  children’s  books,  printed  by  New- 
bery  (“  Goody  Two  Shoes"  and  her  friends),  in  their 
pretty  Dutch  paper  covers.  But  enough  of  this  : let 
us  only  visit  the  Malone  collection.  A narrow  cottage 
staircase  leads  us  to  a little  old*fashioned  room,  all 
corners,  with  antique  beams  across  the  ceiling,  and 
a quaint  casement,  but  having  pre-eminently  a look 
and  feeling  of  undisturbed  quiet,  far  from  the  rush 
of  life.  Yet  those  books  which  clothe  the  walls  arc 
priceless.  The  folios  of  Shakespeare,  and  nearly 
every  quarto  known,  rest  in  the  dimmest  comer,  and 
all  about  is  the  collection  of  English  plays,  which 
makes  the  name  of  Malone  rank  with  Douce  and 
Rawlinson  in  the  annals  of  the  place.  It  is  not  amiss 
that  these  great  collections  should  preserve  their 
donors’  honoured  names,  and  that  each  should  be 
taken  as  a nucleus  round  which  to  group  additions, 
such  as  the  giver  would  himself  have  rejoiced  to 
make. 

Such,  then,  quite  roughly  and  unconventionally  de- 
scribed, is  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  great . 
storehouse  of  learning  for  Oxford  students,  a standing 
witness  both  to  the  immensity  of  knowledge  and  the 


necessary  limits  to  man’s  attainment  of  it.  Central  it 
is  in  every  sense,  importuning  none  and  repelling  none 
who  are  worthy  to  make  use  of  it,  ignorant  of  distinc* 
tions  of  rank  or  wealth  w'herc  a spirit  of  inquiry  is 
found,  promising  just  what  It  can  perform,  appealii^ 
by  its  very  site  and  fabric  to  a history  of  nearly 
hundred  years,  and  showing  the  affection  and  help  of 
every  generation  of  its  friends.  The  books  alone 
might  tempt  us  merely  to  form  collections  and  to  amass 
facts  ; it  is  by  the  accessory  influence  of  its  past 
history  and  of  its  storied  buildings  that  the  Bodleian 
silently  leaches  us  that  it  is  better  to  be  wise  than 
learned,  and  to  feel  a thing  than  to  know  iL  And,  once 
more,  it  is  this  power  of  teaching  and  impressiveness 
that  gives  to  the  library  its  real  permanence  and 
stability,  and  enables  it,  the  fourth  library'  which  the 
University  has  possessed,  to  adopt,  in  a new  sense, 
the  singular  scroll  of  its  founder,  Quarta  perennis  erii. 
A hundred  labels  with  these  words  look  down  from 
the  ceiling  on  Bodley  students,  but  between  every 
two  may  be  seen  that  other  motto,  which  is  still  more 
gladly  borne,  the  beautiful  one  of  the  University 
itself,  Dominus  illumimatio  mea. 

LOCRINlDtS. 
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. CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
WH.\T  HAD  BEEN  HAPPK.SINC  IS  LONDON. 


all  that  Mrs.  Morton  says  is 

true ” 

•*  It  is  true.” 

**  That  Percy  fell  in  love 
w'ith  V'cronica  Browne? “ 
“Yes." 

“And  that  she  rejected  him, 
and  that  then  you  fancied  — 
pardon  me,  my  dear  child** — 
a vivid  blush  had  overspread 
the  face  of  the  young  girl 
who  was  listening  to  these 
words  — “let  us  say  that  he 
fancied  he  was  in  love  with 
you,  and  that  you  found  it  out, 
and  look  leave  of  them  all  in 
.a  hurry.” 

The  spc.akcrs  were  in  a little  half-daik  ante-room, 
separated  by  a curtain  from  a crowded  drawing-room. 
They  were  two— a lady  of  a certain  age,  stalely,  hand- 
some, and  well  dressed,  who  sat  on  a sofa,  with  her 


eyes  on  the  illuminated  curtain,  fearing  that  at  any 
moment  the  conversation,  which  she  considered  of 
high  importance,  might  be  interrupted ; and  a young 
girl,  dressed  in  a simple  white  gown,  with  flowers  at 
her  throat  and  flowers  in  her  hair.  The  girl  is  I.eity 
Morrison.  The  lady,  own  sister  to  Lady  Flora  Win- 
stanley,  is  Lady  Glenaveril,  said  to  be  at  once  the 
proudest  and  most  ambitious  woman  in  London. 

When  Lady  Glenaveril  took  occasion  to  call  Lctly 
out  of  the  drawing-room,  which  was  full  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton’s  Christmas  guests,  the  young  girl’s  heart  beat 
joyfully.  Could  it  be  that  Lady  filonaveril  had  any 
message  for  her  from  Etlrick? 

In  a few  moments  her  pleasure  was  gone;  she 
stood  by  the  sofa,  her  head  drooped  like  a lily  when 
the  wind  has  swept  over  it,  and  her  fingers,  which  she 
could  not  keep  quiet,  clutching  nen'ously  at  the  trim- 
mings of  the  sofa-cushions. 

“Hut  why  do  you  ask  me  such  questions?”  she 
cried  out  at  last.  ” I will  not  trouble  them.  I was  try- 
ing to  find  something  to  do.  and  I will  try'  again ; only 
— her  head  bending  still  lower — a friend — a kind 
friend— oh  I (he  best  friend  in  all  the  world-— made 
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me  promise  not  to  do  anything  until  I heard  from  him 
again.” 

•*  So  I thought,”  said  Lady  Glcnavcril.  “ That  dear, 
amiable,  charming  old  colonel  of  ours,  who  knows  no 
more  of  the  world  than  a baby,  and  who  is,  1 believe, 
in  love  with  you  himself—-” 

“No,  no  : how  dare  you  say  such  things!”  cried 
Letty. 

“My  dear  child,  you  are  too  simple  to  live,”  re- 
turned I-ady  Flora’s  sister.  “Now,  stop  here  a 
moment.  She  held  Letty’s  unwilling  hands,  and  made 
her  sit  down  on  a stool  at  her  feet.  “ Do  you  suppose 
I mean  to  blame  you  for  having  a winning  face  and  a 
charming  manner,  and  for  making  ail  the  men  wild 
about  you  ? Of  course  not — you  can’t  help  it,  but  you 
can  help  making  serious  mistakes.” 

She  paused,  and  Letty  asked  her,  in  a faint  voice, 
what  she  meant. 

“lam  going  to  be  very  rude,”  answered  Lady  Glen- 
avcril.  “ 1 am  going  to  answer  your  question  by  ask- 
ing another.  Colonel  Lyndon  has,  it  appears,  told  you 
and  my  cousin  that  he  was  leaving  London.  Where  do 
you  suppose  he  is  going?  Now,don'tteUmc”— sheput 
her  finger  under  the  girl’s  chin,  and  made  her  lift  her 
burning  face — “that  you  have  made  no  guess.  You 
think,  what  1 happen  to  know,  that  he  has  gone  off  to 
the  North,  and  that  he  means,  if  his  oratory  canefiect 
anything— and  he  is  a most  in^sistiblc  person— to 
have  you  brought  back  in  triumph  as—” 

“Oh!  stop,  stop!  for  pity’s  sake,”  cried  Letty.  “I 
cannot  bear  it.” 

“You  must  bear  it,  my  dear  child.  You  must  think 
of  others  as  well  as  yourself;  we  all  must,”  said  the 
devoted-to-herself  lady,  as  she  touched  caressingly  the 
delicate  and  almost  priceless  fabric  with  which  her 
dress  was  trimmed.  “You  cannot  think,”  she  went  on 
softly,  “that  it  is  pleasant  for  me  to  talk  to  you  in 
this  way.  If  I had  consulted  my  own  feelings,  1 
should  have  let  things  take  their  course  ; but  when 
1 sec  that,  for  want  of  a few  plain  w'ords,  three  or  four 
lives  may  be  ruined,  what  am  I to  do?” 

She  had  touched  the  right  chord.  Before  she  had 
come  to  the  end  of  this  last  little  speech,  Letty  had 
lifted  her  head  and  set  her  lips  together.  For  their 
sakes — oh ! she  was  ready  to  do  anything— cver^'ihing  I 
If  she  suffered — if  she  died—whai  matter? 

“ Please  say  whatever  you  think  right,”  she  said,  in  a 
firm  voice.  “ I hope  I shall  be  able— I hope  God  will 
give  me  strength  to  do  what  is  right.’’  We  have  no 
space  to  put  down  fully  the  conversation  that  followed. 
What  Letty  gathered  from  Lady  GIcnaveril  was  that 
she  stood  in  the  way  of  Percy’s  interests.  But  for  her 
he  would  have  persevered  in  his  suit  with  the  heiress, 
and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  in  the 
end  have  been  successful.  “ But  now,”  said  Lady 
Glcnavcril,  “ he  will  hear  of  you  from  the  colonel, 
and  he  will  fancy  himself  wildly  in  love — one  of  his 
loves  must  be  fancy,  you  know — and  he  will  rush  back 
here  and  throw  himself  at  your  feet.” 

“ 'Fhat  he  never  will — never — never,”  said  Letty,  who 
was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

It  was  all  so  natural — that  he  had  guessed  her 


secret — ah!  poor  Letty!  where — how— did  it  escape 
you?— that  his  generosity — that  the  generosity  of  the 
others — Colonel  Lyndon,  her  dear  Lady  Flora,  Mr. 
Winstanley — should  lead  them  to  have  pity  upon  her 
and  upon  him.  He  could  be  so  eloquent.  Not  loving 
her,  but  pjtying  her,  perhaps  admiring  her,  wishing, 
after  his  generous  nature,  that  another  should  not 
suffer  as  he  had  done,  he  would  plead  with  his  parents, 
and  the  colonel,  her  true  friend — he  would  plead  too, 
and  they  would  yield — they  would  send  for  her.  He 
would  do  what  Lady  GIcnaveril  had  said,  he  would 
ask  her — ask  her  what  he  had  asked  Veronica,  and 
even  now,  knowing  all  she  knew,  how  could  she  resist 
him? 

All  this,  and  much  more,  fiashed  through  Letty's 
brain  in  less  than  a moment  of  time — and  meantime 
Lady  Glcnavcril  warbled  on  : “ But  you  must  do 
nothing  desperate- no  running  away,  you  know,  or 
anything  melodramatic  of  that  sort.  Just  remain  here, 
and  when  he  comes,  try  to  look  stony.  There,  if  you 
put  on  that  expression,  it  will  do  charmingly.  And 
then  somebody  more  suitable— that  dear,  sclf-sacrific- 
ing  old  colonel,  perhaps— a much  richer  man  than 
Percy,  by-the-by— why  ” — Letty  was  swaying  to  and  fro 
as  if  she  would  fall — “ what  is  it?  You  don’t,  surely — ” 

I am  not  very  strong  just  now,”  said  Letty.  “The 
heat,  I suppose — or — ah  ! yes,  it  is  winter ” 

“ The  depth  of  winter,  ray  dear,  and  this  little  room 
is  as  cold  as  a cellar.  I think  1 will  sec  what  my 
cousin  is  about.” 

With  a friendly  nod  towards  Letty,  Lady  Glcnavcril 
glided  out  of  the  ante-room,  and  resumed  the  task 
which  this  unpleasant  little  interlude  had  interrupted, 
of  making  herself  agreeable  to  her  friends.  As  for 
Letty,  she  sat  for  a few  nmments  where  she  had  been 
left.  She  was  trying  to  realise  herself— trying  to 
understand  what  had  happened.  It  had  come  upon 
her  with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric  shock,  and  at 
the  first  moment  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  dreaming. 
What  w'as  all  this  that  had  been  sounding  in  her 
cars?  She  had,  of  her  own  free-will,  left  Castle 
Ettrick.  This  might  be  one  reason  for  their  thinking 
— Letty  was  alone  and  yet  the  burning  colour  sw-^ept 
over  her  neck  and  brow — thinking — what  would  they' 
think  ? She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Oh ! if 
she  might  only  hide  herself  where  no  one  would  ever 
find  her  again. 

Like  a song  with  a burden  of  passionate  meaning 
some  of  the  words  she  had  lately  heard  began  to  repeat 
themselves  in  her  brain.  Run  away  or  do  anything 
melodramatic  of  that  kind.  Run  away — melodra- 
matic. It  was  curious  how  the  words  became  linked 
in  her  mind.  W'ould  it  be  that  to  run  away?  She 
did  not  exactly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  tern), 
but  thought  it  had  something  to  do  with  acting— play- 
ing  a part.  Then  there  was  some  one  who  judged  her 
running  away  so,  who  thought  that  she  had  gone, 
letting  her  friends  know  where  she  went,  and  expecting 
them  to  follow  her.  Cold  as  it  was  in  the  little  dark- 
ened room,  Letty  felt  as  if  she  were  being  wrapped  in 
a garment  of  flame. 

She  came  to  herself  with  a shudder.  TTiis  time,  if 
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she  went  away,  no  one  should  know  where  she  had 
gone — no  one — not  even  Colonel  Lyndon,  who  was  so 
kind — too  kind — who  had  asked  her  to  be  his  daughter. 
He  would  be  sorry.  Hoi  tears — the  first  she  had  shed 
Since  Lady  Clenavcril  spoke  to  her — filled  Letty's  eyes 
as  she  thought  of  his  disappointment.  He  would 
think  her  ungrateful.  So  would  others— -kind  Mrs. 
Morton,  perhaps  even  Lady  Flora  : the  one  had  taken 
her  in,  the  other  had  provided  this  refuge  for  her  : 
but  when  she  had  gone,  and  when  ever>'thing  came 
right-then  they  would  understand  and  forgive  her. 

But  it  must  be  really  going  away.  She  wished 
she  might  go  on  board  a ship  bound  for  a distant 
country.  Here  the  girl  stopped  in  her  thinking,  and 
began  to  tremble  violently.  Going  on  board  a ship  ! 
Surely  she  had  heard  some  one  speak  of  such  a thing 
lately ! A w ild  $pringing-up  of  hope,  followed  imme- 
diately by  such  a sinking  of  heart  as  she  had  never 
before  felt  in  her  lifetime,  made  her,  for  a moment, 
faint  and  sick.  In  the  next  moment,  she  drew  herseU 
together,  passed  her  hands  over  her  hair,  tried  to 
compose  her  face,  and  went  into  the  next  room. 

A little  old  lady  was  sitting  on  a settee  alone. 
Letty  made  her  way  towards  her,  and  the  old  lady, 
who  had  been  won  before  by  her  pretty  face  and 
charming  manner,  gladly  made  room  for  her. 

**  I had  missed  you  from  the  room,  my  dear,”  she 
said. 

“ I have  not  been  far  away.  I was  speaking  to 
Lady  CIcnaveril  in  the  anic-room.  Will  you  pardon 
me,”  said  Letty  abruptly,  “ if  1 ask  you  a question  ?” 
Pardon  you  ! Of  course  I will.  Ask  me  anything 
you  like.” 

**  Oh ! it  is  nothing  very  wonderful,”  said  Letty, 
blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  under  the  old  lady’s 
kindly  but  rather  inquisitive  glance.  “ Only  you  were 
telling  me  just  now  something  about  your  daughter.” 

“ 1 have  three  daughters,  my  dear,  and  I am  afraid 
I am  always  talking  of  them,”  said  the  old  lady.  *Mf 
it  is  not  one,  it  is  the  other.” 

“ You  said  she  was  going  away.” 

‘‘Ah  ! my  poor  little  Indian  ! Yes,  I remember,  I 
was  pouring  out  my  troubles.  Is  it  not  melancholy  ? 
That  poor  dear  girl  has  three  children— steps ! the 
youngest  a baby— the  eldest  little  more.  She  is 
taking  them  all  out  to  India,  with  her  husband,  who 
is  just  a baby  of  a larger  growth.  At  the  very  last 
moment  her  nurse,  one  of  your  perfect  treasures, 
as  mild  as  milk,  devoted  to  my  poor  girl,  devoted  to 
the  children,  takes  herself  off — yes,  positively,  without 
rhyme  or  reason— says  she  has  changed  her  mind.  I 
think  there  ought  to  Ije  a law  to  punish  such  people,” 
said  the  old  lady,  her  little  bright  eyes  twinkling 
fiercely. 

“ And  does  your  daughter  sail  soon  ? ” asked  Letty. 
**  Yes,  indeed,  that  is  the  wretched  part  of  the  whole 
business.  They  start  early  to-morrow  morning.” 

“ I wish,”  said  Letty,  her  heart  springing  up  wildly, 
that  you  would  give  me  your  daughter's  name  and 
address,” 

“ Do  you  think  you  know  some  one  ? ” cried  the  old 
lady.  “Oht  if  you  did,  I should  l>e  everlastingly 


grateful  to  you.  But  whoever  it  is,  she  w'ould  have 
to  apply  early  to-morrow.  My  daughter  is  staying  at 
the  Huston  Hotel.” 

“That  would  do  very  well,**  said  Letty,  in  a low 
voice. 

But  do  you  know  this  person  ? Can  you  rely  upon 
her  ? ” ^id  the  old  lady. 

“ Indeed,  I can,  as  if  it  were  myself,”  answered  poor 
little  Letty. 

“ Well  I All  1 can  say  is  that  if  you  succeed  it 
will  be  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world.  That  is  W'hat 
comes  of  talking  of  one’s  children.  Here  is  her  name, 
my  dear,  and  this  is  the  number  of  her  room.  You 
are  going  ? ** 

“ Yes  ; I want  to  make  the  arrangements  myself," 
answered  Letty.  “Good  night,  dear  Mrs.  Marchant, 
and  thank  you.” 

“ It  is  you  who  ought  to  be  thanked,  my  dear,”  said 
the  old  lady,  very  kindly. 

It  was  on  the  evening  when  Colonel  Lyndon  started 
for  Scotland,  and  when  Percy  Winstanicy  and  he  met 
so  strangely  at  Berwick,  that  the  conversations,  a part 
of  which  we  have  given,  took  place.  We  know  what 
the  weather  was  that  night— how  a heavy  fog  hung 
over  the  country,  and  how’  the  snow  came  steadily 
down  until  all  the  familiar  landmarks  were  blotted 
out.  When,  having  made  her  little  arrangements,  put 
up  a few  small  necessaries  in  a bag,  and  written  a note 
to  Mrs.  Morton,  Letty  slipped,  unobserved,  out  of  the 
house,  she  was  for  a few  moments  staggered.  What 
had  she  done?  How  was  she  to  find  her  way  in  this 
bcw'ildcring  darkness?  She  walked  on  blindly  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then — she  had  begun  to  despair  of 
ever  finding  her  w’ay — a hansom,  that  had  just  put 
down  some  people  at  a neighbouring  house,  passed 
slowly  by.  She  hailed  the  driver,  and  he  pulled  up. 

“Can  you  take  me  to  Huston  Square  Hotel?”  she 
said. 

“ Charge  you  a sovereign,  miss.” 

“ You  shall  have  it,”  answered  Letty. 

“.•Ml  right!  jump  in,”  he  shouted. 

They  went  very  slowly.  There  were  many  other 
vehicles  in  the  streets,  and  once  or  twice  they  had  to 
pull  up  with  a jerk  to  avoid  being  run  inta  Once 
they  did  actually  come  into  collision  with  something, 
and  Letty  shut  her  eyes  and  set  her  teeth  together, 
thinking  that  het  last  moment  had  come.  With  the 
help  of  two  or  three  policemen  they  were  soon  set  free 
again,  and  when  they  reached  the  quiet  streets  that 
lie  about  Huston  their  progress  was  more  rapid. 

At  last  they’  reached  the  hotel.  Here  a new  diffi- 
culty awaited  Letty.  It  had  been  her  intention  to  take 
a room,  and  not  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Marchani’s  daughter 
until  the  following  morning.  But  when  she  presented 
herself  at  the  hotel  office,  she  was  told  civilly,  by  the 
clerk,  that  they  had  no  empty  room. 

“ But  I cannot  go  further,”  siid  Letty. 

“Tnat’s  not  my  fault,  miss.” 

“ I know  some  one  at  the  hotel,”  she  faltered  ; “ that 
is,  I know  something  of  them.  They  are  starting 
very  early  to-morrow.  I have  come  from  the  lady’s 
mother.” 
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**  What  name  ? asked  the  clerk. 

“ Mrs.  Stanhope.  Her  number  is  ninety-four,  I 
believe.  Perhaps  she  is  up  still.” 

**  See  if  ninety-four’s  gone  to  bed,”  shouted  the  clerk 
to  one  of  the  waiters.  **  If  not,  say  a lady  wants  to 
sec  them.** 

Mrs.  Stanhope,  a pleasant,  fussy,  kind-hearted  little 
woman,  was  still  up.  Thinking  that  some  friend,  who 


wonder  ? 1 don’t  know  why  you  came  to  me,  my  dear ; 
but  having  come,  I could  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  allowing  you  to  go  away  again." 

**  Oh  ! thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Lctty,  whose 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  " Hut  may  I not  explain  ? 1 
came  because  it  was  your  mother— >Mrs.  Marchant — 
told  me.  She  said  you  wanted  a nurse— some  one  to 
look  after  the  children  on  the  voyage.** 
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wished  to  take  a final  leave  of  her,  had  been  belated 
by  the  terrible  weather,  she  sent  down  word  that  the 
lady  should  be  shown  up.  When  Letty  entered  the 
room,  and,  throwing  back  her  veil,  showed  her  sweet 
young  face,  all  tremulous  with  anxiety  and  fear,  she 
was,  at  first,  so  transfixed  with  surprise  that  she  could 
scarcely  speak.  Her  silence  frightened  Letty,  who 
began  pouring  out  apologies  and  explanations. 

“ Oh  ! I beg  your  pardon.  I did  not  intend  to  ask 
to  see  you  to-night,  but  they  would  not  take  me  in — 
and — and " 

You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  are  out  alone  on 
such  anight?”  cried  Mrs.  Stanhope.  “Why,  this  is 
dreadful ! Sit  down  ! Sit  down — here,  close  to  the  fire. 
Wouldn't  take  you  in  ? Is  the  world  made  of  stone,  1 


“So  I do;  but  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  finding 
any  one  now%  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  vou  could 
tell  me  of  a nurse?  " 

“ Would  you  take  me?  " said  Letty.  “ 1 have  been 
a governess,  not  a nurse  ; but  I love  little  children. 

I am  sure  I should  be  able  to  manage  them,  and — and 
—I  have  no  one  belonging  to  me  in  England.  I 
would  pay  my  own  passage  gladly,"  she  went  on,  for 
Mrs.  Stanhope,  who  was  again  too  much  taken  by 
surprise  to  speak,  could  only  look  at  her  in  a be- 
wildered way.  “ I have  money  enough  in  the  bank, 
and  if  I had  time  to-morrow,  I could  get  it.  I should 
go  away  in  any  case ; but  I should  like  to  go  with 
you,  and  to  take  care  of  your  children." 

“ And  I should  like  to  have  you.  I have  taken  a 
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fancy  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Stanhope.  “But  it  Is  so 
sudden.  Arc  you  sure  1 should  not  be  doing  wrong?” 

“ I am  perfectly  sure.  Indeed,  indeed  ! you  may 
take  my  word,’*  cried  Letiy.  I have  no  one.  I have 
neither  a father  nor  a mother.  1 have  not  even  a 
brother  or  sister." 

“ You  are  running  away  because  some  one  is  per- 
secuting you  ? ” 

“ Persecuting  me  ! Oh,  no,  no ! Because  they  are  too 
good,"  cried  Letty  tremulously.  “ Because,  though 
they  have  not  told  me,  though  they  would  never  tell 
me,  I know  I am  in  their  way.  Dear  Mrs.  Stanhope, 
this  is  all  I can  say.  Will  you  take  me?" 

**  1 will  make  you  up  a bed  here  on  the  sofa  by  the 
hre,  and  I will  think  of  it,  and  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I will  see  you,”  answered  Mrs.  Stanhope. 


CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH. 

THK  SEAKCll. 

The  anguish  of  Mrs.  Morton,  who  loved  Letty  almost 
as  much  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  daughter,  when, 
late  on  the  morning  that  followed  that  terrible  night, 
she  found  her  room  empty,  it  passes  the  power  of 
words  to  describe. 

Her  house  was  full  of  visitors,  for  those  of  her 
guests  who  came  from  any  distance  had  been  obliged 
to  put  up  with  her  for  the  night.  Mrs.  .Marchanr,  who 
lived  only  a few  dooi^  away,  was  not  amongst  the 
number  of  these,  nor  was  Lady  GlenaveriL  Those  in 
whom  Mrs.  Morton  did  confide  could  tell  her  nothing. 
They  had  seen  the  girl ; they  thought  she  looked  very 
well,  and  some  of  them  remembered  that  she  had 
left  the  drawing-room  early.  The  servants  were 
still  more  at  sea.  They  remembered  nothing  what- 
ever about  Miss  Morrison.  They  had  not  even  seen 
her  leave  the  house.  One  of  them,  however — Mrs. 
Morton’s  lady’s-maid,  a person  of  a melancholy  turn 
of  mind — had  heard,  towards  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  the  sound  of  low  sobbing  by  her  bed.  It  was 
her  belief  that  Miss  Morrison  had  done  herself  a 
mischief. 

“ 1 will  do  you  or  some  one  else  a mischief  if  you 
talk  to  me  in  that  way,^’  cried  Mrs.  Morton.  “ Why 
should  the  poor  child  hurt  herself?” 

“ There’s  no  saying,  ma'am.  She’s  gone,  any  way. 
And  such  a night  too ! I shouldn't  wonder  if  she 
was  found  buried  in  the  snow  somewheres,  when  it 
breaks  up." 

Mrs.  Morton  spent  the  day  in  frantic  inquiries  and 
desperate  efforts  to  trace  Letty.  In  the  evening  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  telegraph  to  Castle  Ettrick. 
It  was  loo  laic,  however,  for  her  telegram  to  be  sent, 
Ettrick  being  many  miles  from  a railway  station, 
and  b)'  the  time  it  arrived,  which  was  not  until  noon 
of  the  following  day,  both  Colonel  Lyndon  and  Percy 
Winstanley  had  started  for  London. 

Thinking  that  the  telegram,  which  was  addressed  to 
the  colonel,  would  arrive  in  London  almost  as  scK>n  as 
he  would,  Lady  Flora  did  not  open  it,  but  enclosed  it 
in  an  envelope  and  sent  it  by  post  to  his  chambers. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  when  Percy  and  his  friend, 


the  colonel,  reached  London,  they  were  totally  in 
ignorance  of  what  ha  I taken  place  at  Mrs.  Morton's. 

They  travelled  at  night,  and  arrived  very  early  in 
the  morning.  Percy,  who  had  been  in  the  wildest 
spirits  through  the  journey,  was  persuaded  by  the 
colonel  to  take  a little  rest ; but  the  day  was  still 
young  when,  dressed  faultlessly,  with  a flower  in  his 
button-hole,  and  a smile  of  the  serenest  satisfaction  on 
his  face,  lie  started  to  see  Letty,  and  hear  from  her 
own  sweet  lips  what,  in  his  heart  oi  Leans,  he  knew 
already — that  she  loved  him. 

Before  going  out  he  wrung  the  colonel  by  the  hand. 
He  did  not  know  all  he  had  done  for  them  : this  was 
a dead  secret  between  Colonel  Ljmdon  and  Lady 
Flora  i but  he  knew  that  it  was  to  him  be  owed  it  that 
he  was  going  to  Letty  with  his  mother’s  consent  and 
approval.  “ 1 shall  never  forget  what  you  have  done 
for  me,  colonel,”  he  said,  **  If  everything  comes  right, 
1 shall  feel  that  I owe  it  to  you." 

“ You  will  owe  it  to  yourself,  my  dear  fellow," 
answered  the  colonel.  “ If  I had  not  seen  that  you 
were  manly  and  true-hearted — if  I had  not  been  sure 
that  you  loved  her,  I should  not  have  tried  to  help 
you.” 

Before  the  last  words  were  out  of  his  lips,  Percy  had 

gone. 

For  some  time  the  colonel  stood  at  the  window, 
looking  alter  him,  then,  rousing  himself  with  difliculty 
from  the  flt  of  abstraction  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
he  turned  to  his  table,  where  lay  a heap  of  unopened 
letters  and  papers  that  had  come  for  him  in  his  absence. 
He  became  interested  in  the  task  of  looking  ovc) 
them,  and  was  taking  no  note  of  the  flight  of  time. 
Suddenly  his  door  was  flung  open,  and  before  he 
could  gather  his  scattered  senses  together,  his  shoulder 
was  being  crushed  in  a vice-like  pressure,  and  a pair 
of  fierce,  wild  eyes  were  looking  into  his. 

In  a moment  he  w*as  on  his  feet.  “Percy!”  he 
cried,  in  a horror-stricken  voice—**  You  ! " 

**  Yes,  I ! No  wonder  you  don’t  know  me  ” 

**  Letty  must  be  dead,"  thought  the  colonel,  a wave 
of  tenderness  and  pity  sweeping  over  his  great  heart. 
“My  dear  boy,"  be  said  earnestly,  **my  poor  dear 
boy  ! *’ 

“ Do  you  know?"  cried  the  young  man,  leaping  up. 
**I  will  call  you  to  account.  It  was  you  brought  me 
back.  I was  on  my  way  to  find  her.  1 should  have 
found  her  if  1 had  spent  all  the  night  searching  for 
her.  She  would  have  known — known  at  least — For- 
give me,  colonel  ” (he  had  met  his  friend’s  sorrowful 
gaze — met  those  clear,  kind  eyes,  which  no  one  who 
had  once  looked  into  them  could  distrust) — “ if  it  was 
your  fault,  you  did  it  innocently." 

“ But  what  is  it  ? ” asked  the  bewildered  colonel. 

“ She  has  gone." 

“Gone?  Who?  Letty?” 

**  Yes,  Letty.  My  Letty  I My  little  darling ! Think 
of  it.  Three  nights  ago ! Three  days  and  three 
nights,  alone — without  friends — wandering  about — 
who  knows? — in  the  cold  and  the  darkness." 

By  this  time  the  colonel  was  as  white  as  a sheet, 
and  almost  as  agitated  as  Percy. 
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“Who  told  you  this?*"  he  asked  sternly. 

“ Mrs.  Morton.'* 

“ Docs  Mrs.  Morton  know  why  she  went  away  ? ** 

“She  has  not  the  slightest  idea;  but  I hear  that 
Lady  Glenaveril  had  been  talking  to  Lctty.  You 
know  her? " 

“ YcSy  I know  her.  She  is  a proud  and  selhsh 
woman.  Her  heart  was  set  on  your  marrying  Vero- 
nica Browne.  She  has  said  son^thing  to  Lctty,  and 
the  poor  child  was  frightened  away.  But  I think  1 
sliall  hear  from  her.  She  has  c\'cry  confidence  in 
me,'*  said  the  colonel.  He  put  on  his  hat  as  he  spoke. 

“ Where  arc  you  going?"  asked  Percy. 

“To see  Mrs.  Morton." 

•*  It  will  be  of  no  use — only  losing  time.  She  has 
told  me  all  she  knows.  No  one  saw  her  go." 

The  colonel  stopped  for  a moment  “ Lelty  had 
friends  in  London  ? **  he  said. 

“ No  intimate  friends — so  at  least  Mrs.  Morton  tells 
me — except  one,  Miss  Browne.  Do  you  think  she  can 
have  gone  to  her  ? " 

“ There  is  just  the  chance,'*  answered  the  colonel. 
“Hut  even  if  not,  she  is  a woman,  and  a good  and 
clever  woman.  She  will  help  us,  if  any  one  can." 

Time  fails  us  to  tell  of  the  various  efforts  made  by 
these  three — the  colonel  and  Percy  Winstanley,  and 
Veronica  Browne — to  find  Lctty.  Every  well-known 
paper  in  England  was  advertised  in  ; but  she,  as  we 
know,  was  upon  the  sea,  and  there  was  no  response. 
If,  on  that  snowy  night,  she  had  gone  body  and  spirit 
out  of  the  world,  she  could  not  have  more  completely 
disappeared  from  her  fri'ends.  The  only  person  who 
could  have  given  any  information  that  would  have  led 
to  her  discovery  was  Mrs.  Marchant,  and  she  was 
seriously  ill.  She  had  tried  to  make  her  way  to 
Euston  the  morning  of  her  daughter's  departure, 
but  was  driven  back  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  the  disappointment,  with  the  results  of  the  ex- 
posure, had  been  too  much  for  her.  She  did  not 
leave  her  room  again  that  winter. 

A fortnight  w'cnt  by  in  fruitless  efforts.  At  last 
came  the  moment  to  which  Percy  had  been  looking 
forward  with  sick  dread — the  moment  when  his  leave 
was  up.  Twice  it  had  been  prolonged,  and  he  knew 
now  that  he  must  either  give  up  the  army  altogether 
or  return  to  his  regiment.  His  first  idea  was  to  take 
the  former  course,  but  the  colonel  and  Veronica,  who 
was  strangely  old  and  motherly  in  her  ways  with  him, 
pointed  out  to  him  how  foolish  this  would  be, 

“When  we  hear  of  her — and  we  shall  be  certain  to 
do  so  sooner  or  later,”  said  Veronica — “ we  will  let  you 
know  at  once.  You  know  she  would  be  the  first  to 
regret  it  if  you  gave  up  your  career  for  her.” 

I know  it,  I know  it,”  answered  Percy  ; “but  how 
I shall  manage  to  live,  go  about  my  ordinary  duties 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  I can't  conceive.” 

“ To  have  to  go  about  your  duties  will  be  just  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  for  you,  my  dear  fellow,”  said 
the  colonel,  w ith  a smile. 

And  so  it  proved,  for  when  Percy  found  himself 
amongst  his  old  friends  again,  and  going  about  the 
Utlic  round  of  tasks  which  bis  position  demanded  of 


him,  lie  recovered  himself  a little.  Not  that  he  was 
what  he  had  been.  His  gay-heartedness,  and  that 
pleasant  assurance  in  his  owm  power  to  please,  that 
had  made  him  so  delightful  a companion,  had  gone. 
He  was  much  quieter,  far  more  thoughtful,  and  his 
consideration  for  others,  especially  for  the  women,  of 
any  rank,  whom  he  came  across,  was  touching  to  w'it- 
ness.  There  were  moments  (for  he  still  paid  occa- 
sional visits  to  Ettrick,  though  it  always  gave  him  pain 
to  go  there)  when  it  made  his  mother  weep  to  watch 
him.  Not  once,  but  a thousand  times,  she  blamed 
herself  for  ever  having  allowed  Lctty  to  leave  her. 

A year  passed  away,  and  no  news  of  the  wanderer 
came.  Colonel  Lyndon  and  Veronica,  who  had  never 
ceased  to  search  for  her — their  variously-worded  ad- 
vertisements  were  well  knowm,  by  this  time,  to  news- 
paper-readers— still  believed  that  they  would  hear  of 
her  some  day.  But  Percy  made  up  his  mind  that  she 
w’as  dead.  “ I don't  think  she  could  have  held  out  so 
long,”  he  said  to  his  mother. 

In  the  absence  of  other  distractions,  he  had  given 
his  mind  with  increasing  ardour  to  his  profession. 
He  had  been  studying  for  the  Staff  College,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  year  be  passed  his  examination 
brilliantly. 

Lady  Flora  Winstanley  and  her  sister,  I..ady  Glen- 
averil,  had  some  interest  in  high  quarters.  It  was 
partly  due  to  this,  and  partly  to  his  own  fine  soldierly 
qualities,  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  that  followed 
Letty's  disappearance — it  was  the  year  made  memor- 
able by  the  opening  of  the  second  Afghan  war— he 
was  given  a staff  appointment  in  the  magnificent  little 
army  that  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  held  ready  to  march 
into  Afghanistan,  should  the  Viceroy’s  final  remon- 
strance with  Sherc  Ali  fail  of  its  effect. 

Percy  was  a soldier  to  the  very  backbone,  full  of 
patriotic  ardour,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  preparations  or 
farewells.  As  fast  as  steam  and  rail  could  carry  him. 
he  hurried  out  to  India,  and,  feeling  happy  for  the 
first  lime  since  the  blow  which  struck  him  to  the 
heart  had  fallen,  reported  himself  to  his  new  chief. 

CHAPTER  THE  TWENTIETH. 

ONE  OF  THE  HEROES  OF  THE  WAR. 

In  a large  darkened  roon%  with  matting  on  the  floor 
and  books  and  ladies*  work  lying  on  the  scattered 
tables,  sits  a fair-haired  girl,  with  three  pale-skinncd 
children  about  her.  The  youngest  has  just  fallen 
asleep  on  her  knee  ; the  two  elder  ones  arc  sitting 
at  her  feet,  and  looking  up  eagerly  into  her  face, 
for  she  has  been  telling  them  a story,  and,  as  part  of 
it  is  true,  they  are  very  much  interested  in  it. 

“ What’s  his  name,  Letty  ?”  asks  the  eldest. 

“ I don’t  know,  dear  ; but  we  shall  soon  hear.” 

“ Is  he  coming  to-day  ?** 

“This  evening,  I expect.  He  will  stay  here  until  he 
can  go  on  board  ship.  I hope  you  will  be  very  good, 
darlings,  and  make  no  noise.  You  must  think  of  what 
I told  you — that  he  got  himself  hurt  in  striving  for 
England.” 

“ I’ll  be  as  quiet  as  a mouse,'*  said  the  eldest  little 
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girl  ^I’m  English,  and  I’m  going  to  England  some 
day.  Are  you  English,  Lctty  ?” 

•‘Ycs»  I am  English/’ answered  Letty,  smiling. 

At  this  moment  the  curtain  of  matting  that  took 
the  place  of  a door  was  pushed  aside,  and  a tall, 
slender  lady,  with  a harassed  expression  on  her  face, 
peeped  in. 

“ Oh  ! Lett)',”  she  said,  “ I have  been  looking  for 
you.  Leave  the  children  with  the  ayah.  Baby  asleep? 
So  much  the  better  : she  was  fretting  all  night,  poor 
little  thing  ! Come  you  to  my  room,  dear,  1 want  to 
speak  to  you.” 

The  ayah  took  Letty’s  place,  and  she  followed  the 
children’s  mother  to  another  darkened  room. 

“ You  are  doing  too  much,  dear  Mre.  Stanhope,” 
she  said.  “Had  you  not  belter  lie  down?  1 will 
call  the  men  and  have  the  punkah  set  going;  then, 
perhaps,  you  may  sleep  for  a liule.” 

1 really  think  I will  try  to  take  a nap,”  said  the 
distracted  lady.  “ My  head  is  in  a whirl  if  I let 
myself  get  excited  like  this  1 shall  have  fever  again. 
Wc  really  must  start  for  the  hills  at  once.  You  are 
looking  pale  too,  you  poor  child  ! And  you  had 
such  a lovely  colour  when  you  came  away.  I feel 
sometimes  as  if  1 had  done  very  wrong  in  taking  you 
to  this  dreadful  place.” 

“ But  it  is  not  dreadful  in  the  winter,  and  you  say 
we  are  going  to  the  hills  soon,  and  everybody  gets  pale 
here,”  said  Letly  brightly.  “ 1 hope  you  arc  not  really 
sorry  you  took  pity  on  me  that  terrible  night.” 

*•  Sorry  !”  cried  Mrs.  Stanhope.  **  1 never  was  so 
glad  of  anything  in  my  life.  Dear  me ! my  eyes  are 
nearly  closing.  I can’t  keep  awake,  and  that  brave 
young  fellow—!  I wanted  to  receive  him  myself.” 

“ I will  look  after  him  gladly,”  answered  Letty.  “I 
am  sure  you  ought  to  rest.” 

It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  1879,  when  tlie  second 
Afghan  war  was  near  its  close,  and  England  and 
British  India  had  been  stirred  to  their  centre  by  the 
fine  achievement  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  and  his 
gallant  little  army. 

The  Stanhopes,  who  lived  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  Bombay — Mr.  Stanhope  being  a Civil 
official  of  some  standing  there — had,  during  the  past 
weeks,  been  thinking  and  talking  of  scarcely  anything 
else  but  the  war,  and  our  little  Letty,  who  had  been  with 
them  ever  since  the  night  she  became  lost  to  her  friends, 
and  who  was  now  Mrs.  Stanhope's  companion  and 
trusted  friend,  had  heard  with  the  deepest  interest  of 
its  progress.  She  did  not  know  that  Percy  was  with 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts.  Eager  for  any  news  whatever 
about  him  and  his  friends,  she  had  watched  the  papers 
to  see  if  his  regiment  would  be  sent  out ; but  he  had 
been  given,  as  we  know,  a staff  appointment,  and  had 
consequently  left  his  regiment  for  a time. 

It  had  been  a fine  opportunity  for  the  young  soldier 
to  show  what  mettle  he  was  of,  and  he  had  amply 
justified  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Throughout  the 
brief  and  brilliant  campaign  he  had,  by  his  courage 
and  endurance,  his  happy  temperament,  which  gave 
him  an  extraordinary  influence  over  those  he  com- 
manded, and  bis  readiness  to  face  danger,  won  golden 


opinions  from  men  whose  good  opinion,  as  Percy  knew, 
was  more  priceless  than  the  richest  treasure. 

When  he  was  passing  through  Candahar — he  formed 
part  of  the  advance  guard— be  was  struck.  A bullet, 
fired  from  an  upper  window,  hit  his  right  arm.  He 
grasped  his  sword  with  his  left  hand,  and,  though  the 
pain  made  him  set  his  teeth  together,  kept  his  place 
in  the  line  of  march. 

There  were  other  soldiers  and  officers  wounded  that 
day,  and  their  names  were  seen  in  the  papers  and 
sent  home  to  their  friends.  Percy  had  his  arm 
dressed,  refused  to  go  to  hospital,  and  begged  that  he 
should  not  be  reported  as  wounded.  With  his  left 
hand  he  wrote  a few  lines  to  his  mother,  telling  her 
that  be  had  received  a slight  wound,  which  prevented 
him  from  using  his  right  hand,  but  that  she  need 
not  be  the  least  anxious  about  him. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send 
away  some  of  the  invalids  under  armed  escort  to  the 
coast,  whence  they  could  embark  for  England.  To 
Percy,  as  an  unattached  officer,  who  had  showm 
courage,  coolness,  and  resource,  the  command  of  the 
convoy  was  given,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  shortly 
after  Yakub  Khan  had  entered  the  British  camp  as  a 
supplicant  for  peace,  he  and  the  men  under  his  orders 
started  for  Bombay. 

It  was  not  yet  full  summer,  and,  for  a great  part  of 
the  way,  they  were  able  to  travel  in  Ixiats  ; but  U was 
a long  and  wearisome  journey.  Captain  Winstanley 
had  not  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
wound,  and  the  ceaseless  excitements  and  hardships  of 
the  campaign  had  weakened  him.  By  the  time  they 
reached  the  railway  line  which  runs  from  Baroda  to 
Bombay — the  real  difficulties  of  the  journey  were  over 
then — the  Indian  fever  had  him  in  its  grasp,  and  be 
w'as  compelled  to  give  up  his  command  to  the  officer 
next  him  in  rank. 

This  was  the  first  convoy  of  wounded  that  had  come 
dow  n,  and  the  excitement  in  (he  stations  through  which 
it  passed  was  intense.  Mr.  Stanhope,  who,  with  several 
other  gentlemen,  had  travelled  as  far  as  Surah  to  see 
if  they  could  be  of  any  use,  was  told  at  the  station  of 
Captain  Winstanley’s  illness,  and  (Percy  being  then 
unconscious)  took  him  in  charge,  and  telegraphed  to 
his  wife  to  be  ready  to  receive  a wounded  officer  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day. 

We  now  return  to  the  quiet  and  roomy  bungalow, 
where  good  Mrs.  Stanhope,  who  had  been  exhausting 
herself  in  her  effort  to  think  of  everything  that  could 
be  pleasant  or  necessary  for  an  invalid,  was  snatching 
a few  minutes’  rest,  and  where  the  young  English  girl, 
who  had  so  strangely  taken  refuge  with  her,  was 
expecting,  with  a little  natural  excitement,  the  arrival 
of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  w ar. 

*•  Most  likely  they  will  carry  him  here  first.”  she 
said  to  herself,  looking  round  on  the  comfortable 
sitting-room,  with  its  cool  matting  and  dark  windows, 
and  light  cane  lounging-chairs  and  couches. 

This  room  opened  on  to  the  verandah,  and  the  veran- 
dah was  only  separated  by  a curtain  from  the  avenue 
that  led  up  to  the  house. 

Letty  set  everything  in  order,  drew  the  most  com- 
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fortable  of  the  couches  into  a cool  comer,  and  ordered 
up  cooling  drinks,  a pail  of  ice,  and  a light  little  meal, 
which  she  arranged  herself,  so  that  it  might  look  as 
tempting  as  possible,  on  a tabic  close  by  the  couch. 

Her  thoughts  were  with  her  own  young  soldier  as  she 
moved  about  the  room.  She  called  him  hers,  though 
most  likely,  by  this  time,  he  belonged  to  another. 
> or  Letty  had  recovered  from  the  burning  sense  of 
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very  first  she  had  set  herself  to  live  her  suffering 
down.  “What  am  1}’*  she  had  said  to  herself,  “to 
make  the  lives  of  others  miserable,  because  I am  not 
given  the  very  best  that  nature  offers  to  her  children  ? 
1 will  not.  With  the  help  of  my  Cod,  1 will  love  the 
good  things  He  has  given  me,  and  help  others  to  love 
them  too.**  So  she  schooled  herself  to  patience,  and 
the  fruit  of  her  effort  could  be  seen  in  the  calm 
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humiliation  that  had  weighed  her  almost  to  the  ground 
when  she  ran  away  from  her  friends.  She  had  been 
saved  from  what  Lady  Glcnaveril  had  called  “ a serious 
mistake,”  and  she  was  not  ashamed  now  of  having 
loved  the  man  who,  in  her  young  eyes,  was  worthier 
than  any  other  she  had  ever  seen  of  a woman's  devo* 
tion.  She  had  loved  him  because  she  could  not  help 
it,  because  it  was  natural.  There  was  no  shame,  no 
wrong  in  that.  If  she  had  imagined,  for  one  moment, 
that  he  loved  her — well ! our  little  Letty  had  said  to 
herself,  with  a sigh,  that  perhaps  was  natural  too. 
For  this  she  thanked  God  that  her  fancy  had  not 
betrayed  her  into  doing  anything  that  could  have 
narrowed  his  life. 

Letty  was  not  unhappy  in  those  days.  From  the 


serenity  of  her  gentle  face,  and  the  quiet  cheerfulness 
of  her  manner. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  her  preparations  when 
she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  in  the  avenue. 
Presently  the  curtain  was  set  aside,  and  Mr.  Stanhope, 
who  looked  pale  and  haggard,  came  in.  “ Where  is 
my  wife  ? They  are  just  bringing  him  in,*’  he  said. 

“ Mrs.  Stanhope  was  very  tired  this  afternoon.  She 
is  resting,”  said  Letty.  “Can  I not  take  her  pbcc?” 

“There  docs  not  seem  an>'thing  much  to  do.  He 
is  very  bad — nearly  off,  I am  afraid.  Try  and  get  him 
to  take  something,  while  I go  back  and  hurr>'  up  the 
doctor.” 

While  Mr.  Stanhope  spoke,  two  of  the  scr^’ants  were 
half  leading,  half  canying  the  invalid  in.  “ On  this 
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sofa.”  said  Lclly.  She  was  not  frightened,  for  she 
had  lately  nursed  Mrs.  Stanhope  through  an  attack  of 
fever,  but  she  was  awed.  To  come  so  far  on  his  way 
home,  and  then  to  fail ! How  pitiful  it  was  I So  far 
she  had  not  looked  into  his  face.  She  was  sending 
for  ice-bags  to  apply  to  his  head,  and  was  pouring  cut 
the  mixture  that  had  been  of  most  use  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope. When  these  were  ready  she  turned  to  the  dark 
comer  of  the  room  where  he  was  lying. 

Mr.  Stanhope  had  gone  out.  ’fhere  were  only  two 
dark  servants  in  the  room,  and  they  were  busy  carry- 
ing out  her  directions.  She  saw  him  clearly,  and  a 
erj'  broke  from  her  lips.  He  had  been  lying  like  one 
in  a troubled  sleep.  At  the  sound  his  eyelids  lifted, 
and  he  looked  at  her.  Strange ! so  strange  ! there 
was  no  surprise  in  his  face.  They  might  have  parted 
the  day  before.  “ So  it  is  you,  Letty  ? ” he  said. 

“Yes,  dear,  it  is  1.’*  She  sank  on  her  knees,  for 
she  could  not  stand,  and  tried  to  make  him  drink  from 
the  glass  she  had  mixed  for  him. 

To  her  awe  and  distress  he  seemed  to  be  looking, 
not  at  her,  but  beyond  her.  “ 1 had  been  dreaming  of 
you,  my  darling,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice  ; “ I thought 
you  would  come  to  me,  if  you  could.” 

“ Look  at  me,  look  at  me,  Percy,”  she  said  ; “lam 
here,  close  beside  you.” 

“ You  arc  floating  above  me,  darling.  I hear  your 
voice.  Oh  ! it  has  been  dreary,  dreary,  without  you. 
But  1 think  I am  coming  to  you,  Letty.” 

By  this  time  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Stanhope  were  in 
the  room,  and  Letty,  trembling  and  weeping,  withdrew 
into  the  background. 

She  heard  them  say  that  his  mind  was  wandering, 
and  then  some  remedy  was  given  to  him,  and  he  was 
carried  into  the  bed-room  that  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  and  Letty,  whose  heart  was  beating  wildly,  was 
left  alone  to  try  and  realise  what  it  was  that  had 
happened. 

Percy  here  1 Percy  speaking  to  her— calling  her — 
what  was  it  that  he  had  called  her  ? Her  heart  spoke 
the  words  that  her  lips  refused  to  utter.  Would  he 
have  spoken  so,  even  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  if  he 
had  not  been  thinking  of  her,  longing  for  her?  And 
if  so,  then — her  heart  almost  stood  still,  and  every 
particle  of  colour  left  her  face — if  so.  she  had  been 
mistaken,  mistaken  from  the  beginning.  For  the  flrst 
time  since  her  troubles  began,  Letty  lost  her  self- 
conlroL  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
burst  into  a passion  of  tears. 

A touch  on  her  shoulder  aroused  her,  and  she 
jumped  up.  “Is  anything  wanted?”  she  faltered — 
“ I — I — am  all  right.” 

“ I hope  you  are  all  right.  Miss  Morrison,”  said  Mr. 
Stanhope  gravely.  “ You  were  such  a good  nurse  to 
my  wife,  and  she  has  only  just  recovered,  so  that  I 
cannot  let  her  be  over-fatigued,  and  I was  just  going 
to  ask  you  to  look  after  our  guest  a little,  to  see  that 
the  doctor's  orders  are  obeyed,  and  that  the  servants 
do  their  duty.  I would  do  it  myself,  only ” 

“ Oh  1 please  say  no  more.  1 am  quite  ready  to 
help,”  answered  Letty. 

Percy  had  been  restless  and  uneasy,  half  conscious, 


as  it  seemed,  and  looking  from  one  servant  to  another, 
as  though  he  expected  to  see  a face  that  was  not 
there.  But  when  Letty  went  into  his  room,  the  look 
of  distress  left  his  face.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  was 
asleep. 

The  doctor  gave  some  directions  to  the  young  nurse, 
and  went  out. 

He  icturned  late  at  night,  and  found  the  invalid 
sleeping  still.  “ The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
him,”  he  said  in  a whisper  to  Letty. 

Once  in  the  course  of  the  early  morning  Percy 
opened  his  eyes.  Letty  was  at  his  side  at  once  with 
the  refreshment  that  had  been  ordered  for  him.  She 
spoke  to  him  in  her  natural  voice,  and  it  was  like  a 
spell  over  him.  He  asked  for  her  hand,  and  held  it 
until  sleep  relaxed  his  muscles.  That  second  sleep, 
in  which  the  worst  of  the  fever  passed  away,  lasted 
until  late  in  the  following  afternoon.  When  he 
awoke,  Letty  saw  to  her  rapture  that,  although  still 
very  weak  and  ill,  he  was  himself  once  more. 

In  a feeble  voice  he  asked  her  how  he  found  her 
there,  and  Letty,  believing  that  it  would  excite  him 
more  to  be  kept  in  darkness  than  to  be  told  the  truth, 
gave  him  a brief  history  of  what  had  happened  to  her 
since  they  parted.  It  cost  her  something  to  tell  why 
she  had  left  Mrs.  Morton,  and  why  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  that,  if  she  could  help  it,  her  friends  should 
not  And  her  again  ; but  his  questions,  and  the  dark 
eyes,  full  of  a joy  that  no  one  could  mistake,  Axed 
upon  her  face,  gave  her  courage  to  go  on,  and  at  last 
Percy  knew  everything. 

“ Forgive  me,"  she  said,  when  she  came  to  the  end 
of  the  story.  “ 1 did  not  think  that— that— you  would 
have  felt  it  sa” 

“And  I did  not  think  so  cither,  darling,”  he  said, 
taking  possession  of  her  hand.  “ 1 have  been  loo 
conAdent  all  along.  1 have  thought  too  much  of 
myself." 

“ Too  much  ! ” cried  Letty  ; and  then  she  inter- 
rupted herself,  and  broke  into  a little  laugh,  that  was 
very  near  tears.  “ If  I were  to  tell  you  all  1 have  been 
thinking  of  you  I ” she  said. 

“ borne  day  I will  make  you,  Letty,”  he  said  ; and 
then,  with  a joyful  smile,  “ Letty  1 Letty  I Letty  ! 
What  a lovely  name  it  is  ! 1 should  like  to  go  on 
saying  it  all  day.  Letty,  where  arc  you  ? ” 

“ 1 am  going  for  your  medicine  ; it  is  close  by. 
Take  it,  Percy,  it  will  make  you  strong.” 

“ I will  take  nothing.  1 will  lie  here  and  starve, 
unless  you  make  me  a promise." 

“ But  drink  this  flrst.” 

“ No,  no.” 

“ Then  make  haste  with  your  question.” 

“You  will  never  leave  me  again,  Letty?  You  will 
be  married  to  me  here  ? There  are  such  things  as 
special  licences,  you  know ; we  might  be  married  to- 
morrow.” 

“ But  your  mother,  Percy  ?” 

“ My  darling,  I had  gained  her  consent.  You  ran 
away  in  such  a hurry  that  you  did  not  hear  what 
had  been  happening.  I rather  wish  you  had  nothing ; 
but  I believe  you  are  a woman  of  properly,  and—” 
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**  Percy,  “wili  you  take  your  medicine?  You  will 
get  exhausted  presently,  and  then — ah  I dear  Mrs, 
Stanhope,  1 am  so  glad  you  have  come.  He  U giving 
me  trouble." 

“Why,  Letly!”  cried  that  lady,  looking  with  be- 
wilderment at  the  girl’s  radiant  face,  “what  has 
happened  ? ” 

“Captain  Winstanley  is  better,"  she  said,  turning 
her  blushing  face  away. 

“ So  much  better,”  said  the  patient,  “ that  if  you, 
dear  madam,  will  give  him  your  assistance,  he  means 
to  be  married  to-morrow.” 

“ Married  ! To-morrow  ! Are  the  children  mad  ? *’ 
cried  Mrs.  Stanhope.  “ Letty,  tell  me  instantly,  what 
IS  the  meaning  of  this  ? " 

Letty  told  her,  and,  before  the  story  was  over,  the 
good,  kind  woman  was  weeping  profusely.  “Of 
course,  you  shall  be  married,  my  darling,"  she  said, 
embracing  Letty  tenderly.  “I  will  see  Mr.  Stanhope 
about  it  at  once."  Then  she  began  to  sob  hysteri- 
cally. “ I always  knew  you  would  leave  me  suddenly, 
Letty,”  she  said ; “ and  how  am  I ever  to  do  without 
you  ? But  1 must  not  be  selBsh.” 

And  she  bustled  away  to  indulge  in  a good  cr>*, 
leaving  to  Letty  the  difHcuIt  task  of  persuading  Percy 
to  rest. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIRST. 

CONCLUSIO.S. 

They  were  married,  very  quietly,  not  on  the  following 
day,  for  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  was  more  prudent  than 
bis  wife,  would  not  hear  of  such  haste ; so  letters 
were  sent  to  England,  relating  what  had  happened, 
and  letters  were  received  back  again,  full  of  con- 
gratulations to  the  young  people,  and  thanks  to  the 
Stanhopes,  before  any  decided  step  was  taken. 

We  can  imagine,  but  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  our 
little  Letty's  amazement  when  she  heard  that  while 
she  had  been  hiding  from  her  friends,  a fortune  which 
made  her  rich  was  lying  at  home,  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  for  her  use. 

How  this  fortune  had  come,  neither  of  them  knew, 
Percy  being  as  vague  on  the  subject  as  she  was. 

He  referred  her  to  Colonel  Lyndon  for  explanation. 
As  Colonel  Lyndon  was  in  England,  all  Letty  could 
do  was  to  write  to  him,  thanking  him,  with  all  her 
heart,  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  her,  begging 
him  to  forgive  her,  if  her  running  away  had  vexed 
him,  and  asking  to  know  how  the  change  in  her  cir- 
cumstances had  come  about. 

To  this  Letty  received  an  answer,  as  soon  as  the 
answer  could  reach  her,  and  the  letter  contained  a 
sum  of  money  that  amazed  her.  It  was  the  interest 
for  eighteen  months  on  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which 
sum,  the  colonel  said,  had  been  lying  in  his  hands 
for  her  since  the  winter  she  left  England. 

The  money,  he  w'ent  on  to  say,  was  her  own.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  send  out  to  India  all  the 
correspondence  relating  to  it;  but  when  she  relumed 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  show  her,  to  her  satisfaction, 
how  it  came  into  his  hands,  and  why  he  had  chosen 
to  look  after  it  The  letter  ended  with  a reproach,  so 


kind  that  it  made  Letty’s  heart  contract.  She  had 
promised  to  look  upon  him  as  a father,  and  her 
promise  had  given  him  the  deepest  pleasure.  Why, 
then,  had  she  not  told  him  of  her  flight?  Could  she 
not  trust  him? 

“ That  was  just  it,”  said  Letty,  as,  with  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,  she  showed  the  letter  to  her  husband.  “ He 
was  too  kind  to  me.  I was  afraid  he  might—" 

“ Tell  somebody  your  secret,”  filled  in  Percy. 

“Oh!  but  I had  not  told  him,  only  I thought— 1 
believed  he  could  guess  it” 

“ And  so,  you  perverse  child,  you  rushed  away  frwn 
us  all.  rather  than  make  me  happy.” 

“ If  I had  known  then  what  I know  now,  Percy ! 

But  1 did  not.  1 thought — oh  !”  with  a catching  back 
of  her  breath,  “ I hope  she  will  not  feel  it.” 

“Feelit?  Who?” 

“ Veronica  Browne.” 

“ Veronica  1 My  dear  little  girl,  if  that  is  troubling 
you- — ” Percy  broke  into  a laugh,  and  then  became 
suddenly  serious.  “ Do  you  know  what  1 found  out 
while  1 was  looking  for  you  in  London?”  he  said. 

“ No  ; tell  me.” 

“ That  your  Veronica  is  in  love  with  the  colonel” 

“ Percy,  you  are  dreaming.” 

“1  am  certain  I am  not.  1 happen  to  know  how 
people  feel  and  look  under  such  circumstances.  You 
take  my  word  for  it.  She  is  a grand  creature." 

“ And  he  1 ” she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  rap- 
turously. “He  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  like  a poem,  like  a romance.  Yes;  I 
see  it  all  now.  ! wonder  I never  thought  of  it  before. 
When  arc  we  going  home  ? ” 

“ 1 think  next  spring.” 

“ Oh,  dear ! what  a long  time  I 1 should  like  to  be 
there  now.  Percy,  wc  must  bring  them  together.” 

“ We  will  try,  Letty,  but  we  must  not  be  loo  pre- 
cipitate. From  all  I hear,  their  friendship  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily.” 

“ But  friendship — that  is  so  cold,”  said  Letty. 

“ It  may  pave  the  way  for  something  warmer,”  said 
Percy,  smiling.  “ It  is,  at  least,  a good  beginning." 

With  this  Letty  was  obliged  to  be  content ; but, 
through  that  autumn  and  winter  in  India,  she  often 
thought  of  her  friends  in  England. 

That  Percy  proved  a true  prophet  is  almost  all  that 
wc  have  space  to  say  here. 

Common  interests  had  drawn  Colonel  Lyndon  and 
Veronica  Browne  together.  During  the  months  they 
were  searching  for  Letty  they  met  almost  every  day. 

He  began  by  admiring  her.  No  one  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  her,  who  saw  her  high  spirit  and  vigour  of 
mind  in  constant  exercise,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  her  superiority  to  the  ordinary  feminine 
weaknesses,  could  have  failed  to  admire  Veronica. 
She  was,  as  Percy  had  said,  a grand  creature.  The 
colonel  soon  came  to  rely  upon  her.  They  w’erc  both 
in  positions  of  almost  singular  isolation  ; they  had 
both  powers  of  mind  and  body  which  they  longed  to 
employ  for  the  good  of  humanity  ; and  neither  of 
them  was  quite  sure  how  10  employ  them.  Few  but 
those  who  have  been  actually  in  such  a situation  know 
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what  it  means.  For  most  of  us  our  task  is  mapped 
out.  There  ane  certain  objects  we  must  pursue  : only 
the  fragments  of  our  time  are  our  own. 

Colonel  Lyndon  and  Veronica  were  free  to  choose 
their  own  tasks,  and  it  was  their  similarity  of  position, 
with  the  anxious  sense  of  responsibility,  nut  towards 
man  alone,  but  towards  their  Divine  Master,  which 
hrst  drew’  them  together  in  the  bonds  of  sy  mpathy. 
That  they  struck  out  between  them  large  plans  of  use* 
fulness — that,  long  before  they  came  hnaily  to  realise 
how  much  they  were  to  one  another,  Veronica's  money 
and  talent,  and  the  colonel’s  time,  power  of  influence, 
and  unusual  gentleness  and  benignity  had  proved  of 
good  service  in  some  of  the  darkest  corners  of  our 
great  and  terrible  London — this  is  too  well  known  by 
those  who  have  the  honour  of  knowing  them  to 
require  to  be  told  here.  When,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  that  followed  the  Afghan  war,  Percy — he  was 
Major  Winstanley  now — returned  from  India  with  his 
wife,  this  was  the  stale  of  affairs  between  their  friends. 
It  required  but  a spark  to  fan  the  slumbering  embers 
of  affection  between  them  into  a dame. 

That  spark  was  kindled  by  the  hand  of  Percy. 

It  was  after  an  evening  party  at  Veronica’s  house, 
given  in  honour  of  himself  and  his  wife. 

Letty  had  gone  to  the  hotel  where  they  were  stay- 
ing. and  he  and  the  colonel  bad  strolled  to  their  club 
to  finish  the  evening  there. 

They  had  been  speaking  of  all  that  had  happened 
since  they  met.  All  at  once,  Percy  said,  looking  at 
the  colonel  smilingly,  “ Letty  and  1 have  been  hoping 
that,  when  we  came  back,  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate you.” 

“On  what  asked  the  colonel. 

“ Don't  pretend  not  to  know,  my  dear  fellow.  We 
should  be  blind  if  we  did  not  see  what  was  going  on.” 

“You  mean  my  friendship  with  Miss  Browne. 
Really,*’  said  the  colonel,  with  a little  irritation  of 
manner,  “ you  are  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Isn't  it  possible  for  a man  and  a woman  to  be  friends 
without  every  one  jumping  to  the  notion  that  they 
must  be  lovers  ? I have  the  greatest  respect  and 
affection  for  Miss  Browne.” 

“ Respect  and  adfection  ! ” said  Percy  mischievously. 

“ I repeat  the  words.  There  is  nothing  singular  in 
them.” 

“And  do  you  suppose  that  Miss  Browne  has  respect 
and  affection  for  you,  colonel  ? ” 


“ My  dear  fellow,  pray  don’t  ask  me  such  foolish 
questions ! ” 

“Are  they  foolish  questions,  colonel.^  What  if 
Letty  and  1 had  come  to  the  conclusion,  having 
watched  Miss  Browne  narrowly,  that  she  had  respect 
and  affection  for  you— that  she  had  more— that  so 
long  ago  as  the  summer  when  she  showed  so  much 
interest  in  Castle  Ettrick  she  had  felt  the  same.^ 
That,  in  fact— I am  making  you  angry,  colonel.” 

“ 1 think  it  a pity  to  make  ladies  the  subject  of  con- 
versation,” said  the  colonel,  with  dignity. 

Percy  was  silent  at  once,  fearing  he  had  gone  too 
far.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  what  he  had  said 
remained  in  the  colonel’s  mind.  He,  too,  began  to 
watch  Veronica,  and  a thousand  little  incidents  mean- 
ing little  alone,  but  almost  overwhelming  in  their 
evidence  when  taken  together,  sprang  to  his  mind. 

He  was  a man  of  the  deepest  humility,  and  it  was 
long  before  he  could  convince  himself  (hat  he  was  not 
the  victim  of  illusion.  What  could  she,  a rich,  band- 
some,  and  high-spirited  girl,  have  seen  in  him  to  win 
her  heart?  It  was  impossible.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve it. 

One  day  he  made  a discovery.  It  came  to  his  ears, 
through  a side  wind,  that  High  Cliffe,  the  old  property 
of  his  family,  had  been  bought  by  Miss  Browne. 

When  he  spoke  to  her  of  this — for  he  could  not  keep 
his  knowledge  of  it  a secret — spoke  to  her  tremul- 
ously, being  strongly  moved — Veronica,  for  the  first 
time,  betrayed  herself. 

“ Colonel  Lyndon,”  she  said,  when  for  a few 
minutes  she  had  given  way  to  her  agitation,  “ forgive 
me  my  folly.  I should  never  have  told  you  this.  1 
tried  to  bide  it  from  you.  I bought  High  Cliffe  that 
— that— it  might  be  yours  again.  1 thought  I was 
going  to  die.  That  was  very  foolish.  1 had  left  it  to 
you  by  will” 

“ But  why — why — cried  the  colonel—  “my  dear 

why  did  you  do  this  ? ” 

“ Because  you  arc  my  hero  and  my  king,”  answered 
the  young  girl  proudly.  “Colonel  Lyndon,  you  are 
answered.  Let  us  bid  one  another  good-bye.” 

* * • • • 

That  they  did  not  bid  one  another  good-bye— that 
they  lived  to  be  better  and  nearer  friends  than  ever — 
it  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  necessary  to  add. 
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“ Stool  arm.  strong  bov  and  Mcadv  eye, 
Cnioo,  true  bean  and  cooncsie.'* 

I HE  above  is  a very  appropriate  motto 
for  that  pastime  on  which  Roger 
Ascham,  great  scholar  as  he  was,  did 
not  disdain  to  write  one  of  the  most 
exhaustive  treatises  now  extant.  The 
subject  has  never  since  been  more  care* 
fully  and  thoroughly  dealt  with,  and  if  you  are  an 
archer  you  will  know  that  the  cupboards  in  which 
bows,  arrows,  &c.,  are  kept,  are  now  called,  after 
him,  “ Aschams.” 

Considering  the  enlarged  population,  the  number  of 
people  who  practise  archery  is  not  increasing,  though 
the  standard  of  proficiency  has  gone  up  considerably. 
It  is  so  healthy  and  so  enjoyable,  and  there  are  so  few 
difficulties  in  the  way,  it  is  a pity  that  the  art  does  not 
revive  as  a general  amusement  in  the  country.  All 
that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  implements  is  a bow, 
about  six  arrows,  a quiver,  an  arm-guard  and  finger- 
stalls attached  to  a sort  of  glove. 

Ladies*  arrows  are  lighter  than  those  men  use,  and 
must  be  selected  according  to  the  strength  of  the  bow, 
which  for  the  stronger  sex  is  from  25  lbs.  to  80  lbs.,  and 
for  ladies  from  2$  lbs.  to  40  lbs. 

In  selecting  the  ground,  almost  any  grass  field 


would  do  if  it  were  mown.  The 
great  object  is  to  get  a level  one, 
but  if  it  cannot  be  managed,  there 
is  this  consolation,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  archer)'  grounds  are  not 
level,  and  that  consequently  if  you 
are  alwa>s  practising  on  one  that 
is,  you  will  have  more  difficulty  in 
your  neighbour’s  territory  which  is 
faulty. 

With  regard  to  the  sire  of  such  a 
ground,  you  must  judge  by  the  dis> 
tances  which  I will  now  give.  In 
the  old-fashioned  archery  club 
meetings  in  the  country,  the  men 
used  to  shoot  at  80  yards  for  the  long  distance,  and  60 
yards  for  the  short ; the  ladies,  at  60  yards  long 
distance,  and  50  yards  short ; the  number  of  arrows 
being  determined  by  the  rules  of  the  club  ; now 
what  is  called  the  York  Round  is  adopted  by  gentle- 
men. It  was  first  used  at  the  Great  Northern  Archery' 
Meeting  held  at  York  in  1844,  and  is  as  follows  : — 
72  arrows  at  too  yards,  48  arrows  at  80  yards,  and  24 
arrows  at  60  yards. 

The  ladies  adopt  the  National  Round— 48  arrows  at 
60  yards,  and  24  arrows  at  50  yards.  The  targets  are 
placed  at  85  yards  distance,  and  the  point  at  which 
the  shooter  is  to  stand  is  marked  by  a cork  sunk  in 
the  ground,  or  some  easy  method  of  the  kind,  and  the 
prevailing  rule  is  that  they  are  only  allowed  to  extend 
it  on  either  side  to  the  length  they  can  step  from 
that  mark  in  a straight  line. 

At  prize  meetings  the  gentlemen  generally  shoot  in 
the  morning,  while  the  ladies  shoot  in  the  afternoon. 
There  are  two  shooters  to  each  target,  and  mostly 
three  targets. 

Our  illustration  shows  a bevy  of  ladies  at  a popular 
country  archery  meeting  where  no  particular  uniform  is 
enjoined  : a plan  which  prevails  largely  just  now.  In 
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old  days  white  dresses,  relieved  by  green,  found  most 
favour  ; and  on  a damp  day  very'  miserable  such  cos- 
tumes looked.  One  valuable  hint  to  my  lady  friends 
who  care  to  shoot  in  comfort : let  the  sleeve  be  placed 
high  on  the  shoulder,  and  allow  an  inch  or  two  more 
than  usual  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  in  the 
length.  Short  sleeves,  even  if  they  do  not  come  over 
the  elbow,  are  most  objectionable  | they  ride  up  and 
show  the  bare  arm,  which  is  in  bad  taste  out  of  doors. 
What  is  needed  is  to  avoid  cracked  seams,  and  to  be 
able  to  raise  the  arm  sufficiently  to  secure  the  straight 
line  essential  to  good  shooting,  which  as  a rule  should 
be  on  a level  with  the  nose. 

Large  loose  gloves  arc  a comfort  and  a protec- 
tion, though  few  people  care  to  shoot  in  gloves ; 
those  who  do  should  select  wash-leather.  What- 
ever you  do,  avoid  long  ends  of  ribbons,  which  in 
the  wind  are  apt  to  become  entangled,  and  the 
full  fashionable  vests  are  anything  but  the  correct 
costume.  I should  be  inclined  to  select  from  our 
illustration,  as  the  best-dressed  woman  of  the  group, 
the  foremost  figure  in  the  helmet-shaped  hat ; her 
gown  is  made  of  soft  Indian  cashmere  of  a green 
shade  ; the  jacket  bodice  has  a narrow  fiat  inner  vest 
of  the  dark  shade  of  ruby  velvet,  which  reappears  again 
in  the  collar  and  cuffs ; the  handkerchief  drapery  of  the 
same  stuff  as  the  dress  is  placed  inside  the  bodice,  and 
a small  white  habit-shirt  like  a shirt-front  inside  that. 
The  cap  ha.s  a double  peak,  back  and  front,  shading 
the  face ; it  matches  the  dress  in  colour.  Large  hats, 
though  shady,  interfere  with  the  bow-string.  It  is  quite 
worth  while  for  a woman  to  make  a study  of  her 
toilette  for  archery. 

It  is  usual  in  getting  up  an  archcry  society  to  lay 
down  certain  rules  ; to  begin  by  giving  it  some  name, 
to  choose  patrons,  patronesses,  an  hon.  secretary,  an 
hon.  treasurer,  and  a committee,  and  to  admit  mem- 
bers on  a certain  fixed  subscription  and  entrance  fee ; 
and  they  are  required  to  give  a month's  notice  of  re- 
moval. Once  or  twice  a week,  days  are  fixed  for  prac- 
tising from  April  to  the  end  of  October,  and  in  the 
interval  members  can  practi^  when  they  like. 

There  are  usually  in  every  society  two  or  three 


annual  prize  meetings  held  in  the  different  grounds  of 
the  members,  if  the  society  have  no  special  ground 
of  their  own  ; a luncheon  is  served  at  the  expense 
of  the  society,  or  of  the  member  in  whose  ground 
it  is  given,  and  the  several  members  have  the 
privilege  of  inviting  their  friends,  but  they  are  not 
generally  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
ought,  it  is  considered,  to  subscribe  themselves.  The 
prizes  are  either  specially  presented,  or  arc  provided 
out  of  the  subscriptions ; they  are  mostly  given  for 
the  first  and  second  best  score,  and  for  the  best  gold, 
and  sometimes  there  is  a consolation  prize.  The 
winner  of  the  best  prize  is  often  compelled  to  be  handi- 
capped for  the  rest  of  the  year.  A badge  is  generally 
awarded  for  the  best  score,  and  if  gained  for  three 
yeare  successively  becomes  the  properly  of  the  winner. 
Strangers*  prizes  arc  also  given.  The  scoring  is  mostly 
founded  on  the  following  counting  of  points  r—i  for 
white,  3 for  black,  5 for  blue,  7 for  red,  and  9 for  gold  ; 
and  occasionally  in  some  clubs  the  hits  are  added  to 
the  score,  but  it  is  a bad  plan. 

One  word  or  two  more  as  to  the  ground.  Look  well 
afier  the  drainage,  if  you  are  planning  one ; a damp 
swamp  w’ill  not  do  at  all.  Among  the  prettiest  grounds 
we  have  are  those  of  the  Royal  Toxophilite  Society 
in  the  Regent’s  Park,  surrounded  l^y  trees,  the  birds 
singing  and  telling  of  the  country. 

Each  shooter  chooses  arrows  of  a distinguishing 
colour,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  shoot  at  dif- 
ferent targets.  At  prize  meetings  these  arc  placed 
as  far  apart  as  the  ground  will  admit,  for  otherwise  a 
stray  arrow  of  a bad  shooter  might  alight  on  a wrong 
target. 

1 have  little  space  in  which  to  lay  before  my  readers 
the  many  virtues  that  appertain  to  archer)',  for  I 
have  been  desirous  in  a very  few  words  to  practically 
point  out  how  they  may  set  about  the  practice  of  the 
same,  so  I shall  content  myself,  in  conclusion,  by  giving 
four  lines,  which  tersely  and  truly  sing  its  praises — 

*'  It  I«ngthenft  life,  it  urenctheiu  limb. 

It  adds  to  bcanty‘»  slow  ; 

Difwww  Hies  ot(  on  rapid  wing, 

From  her  who  twaaga  the  bow.* 

Arderx  Holt. 


AUNTIE’S 

t 

T is  only  a rose,  my  darlings, 

If  Do  you  ask  what  the  tale  can  be — 
r Why  a rose  that  is  withered  and  faded 
Should  be  so  dear  to  me  ? 

Somebody  sent  it  me.  darlings. 

Back  in  the  days  of  yore, 

On  the  night  that  his  ship  was  sailing 
Away  to  the  dreadful  war. 

But  I had  my  rose,  my  darlings, 

To  comfort  me  day  by  day. 

As  I read  the  bitter  tidings 
Of  the  fighting  far  away. 


ROSE. 

Till  it  drooped  and  died,  iny  darlings, 

And  1 read  its  message  plain, 

That  he  who  had  given  that  little  rose 
Would  never  come  back  again. 

And  now  1 am  old,  my  darlings, 

And  life  draws  near  its  close, 

You  know  why  my  heart  is  happy 
As  I watch  my  sweet  dead  rose. 

Our  life  has  another  chapter 
To  read  in  the  world  to  be, 

And  love  like  a new  rose,  darlings, 

Will  blossom  for  him  and  me. 

Freuf.ric  E.  Weatherly. 
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CHIT-CHAT  ON  DRESS  : BV  OUR  PARIS  AND  LONDON  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I. — FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

TRANGERS  in  Paris  at  pre- 
sent will,  I am  sure,  be  struck 
with  the  remarkable  mixtures 
of  colours  which  hold  good 
when  French  dames  appear 
in  full  dress.  Pale  pink 
and  green  are  a fashionable 
combination.  Every  evening 
dress  is  veiled  in  lacc,  covered 
with  pendent  tassels  of  beads,  and  the  pink  in  this 
case  is  softened  by  cream  lace  ; sometimes  maize 
ribbons  arc  blended  with  the  pink  and  green.  Pink 
is  likewise  mixed  with  heliotrope,  and  also  with  blue ; 
violet  with  pearl-grey,  claret,  and  blue;  but  the 
French  understand  the  science  of  harmony  so  well 
that  the  combinations  arc  always  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  embroidery  on  cri*pe  lisse  finds  special  favour 
for  bonnets  and  gowns,  on  the  latter  only  where  not 
much  wear  is  needed,  for  the  foundation  is  so  thin  ; 
but  never  has  anything  been  discovered  which  shows 
up  the  beauty  of  the  embroidery  so  thoroughly,  the 
groundwork  being  all  but  invisible. 

Young  girls  wear  white,  but  there  is  white  and  white, 
indeed  there  are  four  whiles— the  bluish  white,  or 
dead  white  of  our  childhood  ; moire,  between  ivor>' 
and  cream  ; cream,  and  straw,  which  last  has  a 
positive  yellow  tinge  in  it.  Then  yellow,  the  colour 
peculiarly  nature’s  tone  in  spring.  There  arc  ihice 
shades  worn  in  that — straw  the  lightest,  the  fuller  tone 
of  the  buttercup,  and  Tuscan  ; for  Tuscan  straw  and 
Tuscan  colour  have  come  to  the  fore  again.  The  best 
bonnets  of  the  kind  are  made  of  wide  Tuscan  straw 
in  fancy  plaits,  mixed  with  green  of  the  mousse  tone, 
with  bunches  of  flowers  placed  perkily  above,  so  that 
they  stand  up  some  five  inches  at  least  over  the  face. 
There  is  only  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
cuious,  and  the  latter  will  be  too  easily  attained  in 
any  effort  at  home  millinery  which  has  not  mastered 
the  art  of  placing  these  bouquets,  or  the  fans  of 
plaited  lace,  now  used  in  Paris  to  give  the  idea  of 
height.  The  bonnets  I have  seen  are  by  no  means 
high  in  front  themselves,  but  were  rendered  gigan- 
tically so  by  the  trimmings,  through  which  large- 
headed  gold  pins  were  thrust.  Among  the  newest 
notions  arc  bead  bonnets  strung  on  wire  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  bent  to  form,  and  which  are  quite  trans- 
parent Many  arc  made  in  black  jet  and  in  blue 
oxidised,  and  also  in  garnet  They  are  bordered 
either  with  wired  bead  lacc  with  a scalloped  edge,  or 
with  a thick  row  of  beads,  and  have  box-plaitings  of 
velvet  often  under  the  brim,  as  well  as  the  superstruc- 
ture of  plaited  lace  and  flowers. 

The  ribbons  have  all  picot  edges  ; some  are  striped 
and  a few  brocaded ; some  have  fringed  edges  ; in 
others  the  edges  are  slightly  scalloped,  with  a tassel 
at  short  intervals,  while  in  a few'  the  picot  is  gold. 


For  early  summer  milliners  seem  to  be  principally 
using  a soft  ribbon  with  an  unobtrusive  picot,  covered 
with  small  pin-sized  spots  in  the  form  of  dice,  black 
on  maize,  white  on  blue,  and  so  on. 

Dark  navy  blue  finds  much  favour  in  Paris,  espe- 
cially with  large  bunches  of  poppies,  llicre  is  a 
new  kind  of  straw*,  bright  and  glistening,  coarsely 
plaited— more  like  willow,  in  fact,  than  straw— and 
this  Frenchwomen  greatly  affect.  Some  most  curious 
hats  and  bonnets  have  been  brought  out  for  chil- 
dren, just  like  fruit  baskets,  as  far  as  the  material 
and  plait  are  concerned  ; the  latter  at  least  six  inches 
broad,  and  apparently  very  loosely  united.  They  arc 
by  no  means  pliable,  so  are  best  adapted  to  high- 
crowned  hats  and  bonnets ; they  are  picturesque, 
and,  when  well  treated  in  the  matter  of  trimming,  are 
most  becoming  to  the  fresh  faces  and  flowing  hair  of 
children. 

Pink  is  a fashionable  colour,  chiefly  affected  in  the 
new  shades ; the  most  w’om  is  the  so-called  “ V'enus,” 
which  has  a mauve  tinge. 

Sky-blue  is  always  worn,  and  it  is  often  blended 
with  pink  ; but  the  newest  revival  is  a deep  sapphire 
dark  blue,  which  we  used  to  call  “Alexander”  blue ; in 
Paris  it  is  now  “ Orleans”  blue  ; and  there  are  newer 
tones  with  a grey  tinge  in  them,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered cither  blue  or  green,  though  they  go  by  the 
nameof“  sphinx  ”or  “ serpent.”  There  arc  any  number 
of  greens,  and  for  evening  wear  Nile  is  very  gooeral ; 
myrtle  and  cypress  for  day  w'ear. 

There  are  several  fabrics  for  evening  gowns,  but  the 
most  thoroughly  Parisian  are  the  piece  laces — “ all 
over”  is  the  trade  term— with  the  pattern  carried  out 
in  a wide  width,  with  no  lacc  edge.  Wonderful  are 
the  improvements  in  the  make  of  laces.  It  requires 
the  eye  and  touch  of  a veritable  lace  connoisseur  to 
distinguish  the  Chantilly  and  Spanish  machine  laces 
from  the  real,  especially  when  a real  pearling  is  tacked 
at  the  edge.  The  newest  and  most  fasliionablc  make 
of  the  season  is  a heav>’  guipure ; there  cannot  well 
be  anything  richer.  The  Dcntclle  Roubaix,  having 
point  d’Alen^on  patterns  on  a silk  ground,  is  the 
lace  the  French  mostly  employ  for  trimming  light 
gowns  ; the  silk  ground  much  enhances  the  beauty  of 
the  design.  There  is  a feature  in  the  beaded  materials 
which  is  worth  noting,  viz.,  that  they  are  mostly 
worked  in  stripes,  so  that  they  can  be  used  cither  as 
a whole  breadth,  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  for  panels, 
&c.,  or  cut  into  strips  for  bordering.  Cotton  embroi- 
deries on  net  find  far  more  favour  in  France  than  in 
England,  and  many  of  the  prettiest  w*ashing  dresses 
are  made  of  them. 

There  has  this  year  been  a panic  in  Calais,  which 
has  considerably  brought  down  the  price  of  lace  ; it 
has  this  advantage,  that  it  will  possibly  clear  off  the 
extra  production,  and  flood  next  year's  market  with 
more  decided  novelties. 
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Cr^pe  and  aerophane,  with  crdpe  de  Chine  in  all 
colours,  are  used  on  some  of  the  best  gowns  of  the 
season. 

The  crowns  of  bonnets  to  be  seen  in  the  Champs 
£1>'S^  and  elsewhere  are  quite  a study.  Most  of 
them  are  sunk,  some  are  horse*aboe,  some  heart* 
sh.'tped,  others  bordered  with  beads.  Many  are  made 
with  two  w ing-shaped  pieces  of  jet  on  wire  placed  side 
by  side,  with  a pufifing  of  velvet  plush  or  some  other 
material  between.  The  crowns,  like  the  end  of  a 
sack  standing  up  square,  cannot  be  recommended 
on  the  score  of  grace  or  beauty,  but  they  are  fashion- 
able, and  with  some  people  that  is  everything.  What 
would  women  not  wear  if  it  were  the  mode } There 
was  a lime  when  they  did  not  disdain  to  stick  black 
plaster  on  their  foreheads,  in  the  form  of  a coach  and 
horses ! 


TIIF  MAY  S’UMBU. 


In  our  illustrated  group  on  the  next  page,  three  dis- 
tinct styles  of  dress  are  shown — a matron  in  a hand- 
some grey  faille  costume  trimmed  with  dark  crimson 
velvet,  and  rich  grey  and  crimson  brocade,  the  latter 
forming  panel  and  waistcoat ; the  clasps  at  the  side 
are  oxidised  silver.  The  bonnet  is  of  garnet  beads 
trimmed  with  velvet  and  an  osprey  aigrette.  The 


young  girl  is  in  Tussore  silk,  the  skirt  being  striped, 
and  the  bodice  plain  ; the  skirt  has  a frill  of  pinked- 
out  silk  to  match  round  the  edge.  The  hair  is  tied 
with  blue  satin  ribbon.  And  lastly  is  a young  lady 
wearing  a demi-toilette  of  pale  blue  striped  plush  and 
plain  faille,  the  two  materials  combing  with  much 
skill.  The  waistcoat  is  of  striped  blue  and  pink  silk, 
and  the  same  forms  the  cuffs.  The  tucker  round  the 
throat  is  blue  plush  edged  with  gold  beads,  the  most 
becoming  and  durable  style  of  throatlet  that  has  ap- 
peared for  some  years. 


n.— FROM  OUR  LONDOK  CORRESPONDENT. 

You  will  be  wanting  to  know  how  to  make  your 
dresses.  Well,  it  is  easily  told.  Dresses  are  now 
made  as  simply  as  possible— yes,  as  simply  as  possible 
— apfhtrentiy^  but  the  simplicity  is  not  inexpensive. 
The  skirts,  when  you  come  to  investigate  them,  are, 
in  fact, three.  One,  an  under  foundation;  make  this 
of  silk  or  satin  if  you  can  ; a good  old  silk  answers 
perfectly  ; or,  if  impossible,  use  sateen  or  alpaca,  but 
they  must  be  good  and  firm.  Over  this  comes  mostly 
a kilt-plaited  skirt,  the  plaits  an  inch  wide,  or  ar- 
ranged in  box-plaits  eight  inches  wdde  ; and  lastly, 
long  straight  draperies  opening  at  the  sides  to  show 
the  kilts  only,  or  sometimes  handsome  panels  of 
embroidery  or  material.  I am  sure  I have  seen  some 
sixty  dresses  this  past  week,  in  cotton,  woollen  stuffs, 
silks,  velvet,  and  gauzes,  and  it  was  curious  to  note 
how  in  all  of  them  this  was  the  key.note  of  arrange- 
ment. For  dinner  and  more  dressy  gowns  than 
ordinary  day  ones,  the  front  is  ofien  distinct  from  the 
rest : just  a deep  lace  put  on  ver)’  full,  often  worked 
in  gold,  caught  back  with  a gold  or  beaded  girdle 
Short  dresses  are  very  much  worn  for  dinner  and  full- 
dress  occasions,  the  older  matrons  and  tall  and 
more  stately  young  ones,  it  would  seem,  affecting  long 
ones ; but  long  or  short,  the  back  is  nearly  always 
straight,  full,  and  plain,  occasionally  slightly  caught  up 
to  form  a puff,  and  sometimes  sufficiently  so  to  show 
a good  deal  of  the  under-skirt,  but  this  is  the  excep- 
tion. The  variety  in  skirts  lies  mostly  in  the  panels 
and  the  modes  in  w'hich  they  are  shown. 

Tailor-made  gowns  in  thin  fine  cloth,  and  slightly 
checked  tweeds,  are  often  now  trimmed  with  waist- 
coats, collars,  cuffs,  and  panels  of  the  finest  em- 
broidery in  good  gold  or  silver  cord  and  braid,  after 
the  order  of  what  appears  on  uniforms,  but  it  makes 
the  dress  costly.  Still,  a good  tailor-made  gown 
cleans  well  in  the  dr>'-clcaning  s>'stem,  and  wears  so 
well,  never  a stitch  coming  undone  to  the  very  last, 
that  they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  nothing  is 
better  wear  for  even  summer  mornings. 

Tuckers  to  dresses  are  quite  going  out,  but  linen 
collars  and  cuffs  are  worn  with  the  tailor-made  ones. 
For  others,  a bias  band  of  silk  is  considered  suf- 
ficient 

I saw  the  other  day  a useful  and,  at  the  same  time, 
smart  little  dress  for  a young  lady,  made  of  black 
woollen  stuff  with  a coloured  waistcoat  of  the  Pompa- 
dour velvet,  grey  stripes  with  pink  rosebuds,  a tiny 
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cuff  of  the  same,  and  bias  bands 
of  pink  silk  at  neck  and  wrists, 
with  a coquettish  rosette  of  pink 
ribbon  on  the  left  side  of  the 
throat. 

AH  the  striped  materials  in  wool, 
which  I have  described  to  you  in 
a former  paper,  are  being  utilised 
for  panels  and  waistcoats  and 
plain  skirts,  with  over*skirts  of 
the  soft  wool ; the  chief  novelty 
in  gowms  is  the  fabrics  and  the 
extra  fulness  of  the  skirt.  The 
bodices  arc  not  very  different  from 
what  have  been  worn  for  the  last 
six  months,  save  that  epaulettes 
are  coming  in,  the  passementerie 
ones  standing  up  ver>*  high.  Oc- 
casionally the  bodices  are  trimmed 
like  a Zouave  jacket  to  match 
them.  No  bodice  would  seem  to 
be  made  now  without  a waistcoat, 
single  or  double-breasted,  plain 
or  full,  and  some  show  no  fasten- 
ing at  all. 

The  new  buttons  are  large,  some 
being  made  of  wood,  and  others 
of  repoussi  metal.  The  newest 
are  of  vegetable  ivory  painted  in 
Pompadour  sprigs,  the  very  things 
for  cotton  gowns. 

Banded  bodices  are  not  as  yet 
much  worn,  but  a great  many 
clasps  have  been  brought  out, 
which  are  placed  at  the  waist  to 
confine  the  fulness  of  the  vests  of 
jacket  bodices.  These  have  mostly  habit  basques  at 
the  back,  and  are  quite  short  in  the  front.  Young 
girls  wear  laced  corselet  bodices,  and  the  Louis  XV. 
coats  are  being  brought  in,  but  they  are  too  mas- 
culine-looking, and  require  to  be  so  well  worn,  they 
are  not  to  be  generally  recommended. 

You  will  want  to  know  what  parasols  to  choose. 
By  all  means  have  an  en-tout'Cas ; our  weather  makes 
one  most  desirable  ; and  in  cardinal  they  are  quite 
the  fashion.  There  are  two  new  shapes  in  the  more 
ordinary  kinds,  one  square  and  one  star-shaped.  The 
squares  have  eight  points,  and  are  really  two  squares, 
one  laid  over  the  other,  so  that  the  points  of  one 
square  come  between  the  others  ; the  stars  have  very 
deep  falls  of  lace,  which,  in  my  opinion,  make  them 
too  transparent ; indeed,  it  is  a most  difficult  matter 
to  get  a substantial  parasol.  All  the  new  ones  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  by  the  milliner,  of  lace  or 
muslin.  Black  parasols  are  going  out,  and  the  ma- 
jority are  lace  or  muslin,  which  in  a shower  of  rain 
would  be  mined.  The  handles  are  very  wonderful 
—balls  studded  with  gold,  hooks  and  crooks,  animals’ 
heads  and  tails,  &c. 

The  stockings  match  the  dresses  most  exactly,  and 
where  money  is  no  object,  arc  elaborately  embroidered, 
but,  as  a mle,  they  are  simply  ribbed. 


The  point  in  dress  now  seems  to  be  to  discard 
dowdy  darkness  of  tint,  and  to  trust  to  a return  of 
gayer  colouring  and  sunshine.  We  are  likely  to  have, 
so  say  the  weather  prophets,  a very  hot  midsummer 
to  make  up  for  the  dreariness  of  our  winter  and  its 
intense  cold.  Washing  dresses  are  to  be  a great  deal 
worn,  or  rather  materials  that  ought  to  wash* 

Tussore  and  its  kindred  fabrics  have  been  wonder- 
fully improved  upon.  This  year  they  are  brought  out 
printed,  brocaded,  and  striped,  with  bright  colourings, 
and  they  make  cheerful  serviceable  dresses,  which 
young  girls  who  have  to  dress  well  at  little  expense 
should  take  care  to  invest  in.  Moreover,  they  will 
wash  and  clean  more  than  once.  They  need  no  trim- 
ming but  long  fiat  bows  of  ribbons. 

The  spring  mantelet  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page 
is  made  of  the  new  beaded  lace  canvas,  which  is  both 
silky  and  strong  in  texture.  It  is  black,  and  lined  with 
crimson  silk  ; but  the  material  being  somewhat  thick, 
the  bright  colour  only  show's  through  in  certain  lights. 
The  trimming  is  a silk  mching.  This  lace  canv.is  is 
the  newest  fabric  that  has  yet  appeared  for  mantles. 
The  straw  bonnet  is  edged  with  the  new  straw  balls  ; 
a bird,  and  an  upright  bow,  or  rather  a cluster  of 
crimson  ribbon  loops,  form  the  trimming.  The  short 
strings  are  tied  at  the  side  just  beneath  the  left  ear. 
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I. 

*T  be  cross,  Tom.  Of 
course  Della  would  not 
have  invited  her  if  she 
had  known  that  you 
were  to  be  at  home ; 
but  how  cou/d  we  know 
that  all  your  plans 
would  change  so  sud* 
denly  ? We  thought, 
of  course,  that  you 
would  go  to  Norway 
with  mother  and  father. 
It  is  unfortunate,  but 
make  the  best  of  it. 
And,  really,  I do  not 
think  you  will  dislike 
her  when  you  know 
her— do  you,  Bella  ? ” 

“ 1 cannot  say,”  said  Bella,  with  lofty  discretion  ; **  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  Tom's  likes  and  dislikes. 
Shelda  is  a woman,  not  a doll^and  a woman  of 
intellect  On  the  whole,  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
Tom  wt7/  dislike  her.” 

“ I agree  with  you,”  said  Tom,  with  a vicious  kick 
at  a ragged  dictionary  that  lay  on  the  ground ; 1 

never  met  a blue-slocking  yet  who  was  anything  but 
the  intensest  of  bores  and  the  most  insufferable  of 
prigs.  1 hate  a learned  woman.  No  girl  who  is  worth 
anything  wants  to  fling  up  all  her  duties  at  home:,  and 
rush  away  to  college  to  muddle  her  brains  with 
classics  and  mathematics,  and  glory  in  doing  (and 
doing  badly)  what  her  brothers  are  doing  (and  doing 
well).  A woman  should  be  content  with  the  work 
Nature  meant  her  for — that  is  what  I hold  ” 

Your  holding  the  opinion  proves  it  true,  no  doubt,” 
said  Bella.  “Nancy,  it  is  five  o'clock;  Shelda  will 
be  here  directly.  1 must  go  to  the  station  to  meet 
her : will  you  see  that  everything  is  ready  in  her 
room  ?” 

Bella  bustled  away  to  prepare  for  her  walk,  whilst 
Nancy  sat  smiling  to  herself  at  her  sister’s  parting 
order.  She  was  far  too  good  a housekeeper  to  have 
left  the  preparation  of  the  guest-chamber  until  the 
arrival  of  the  -guest ; and  she  sat  still,  with  an  easy 
conscience,  and  devoted  herself  to  pacifying  Tom.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task,  for  Tom’s  pet  aversion  was  a 
learned  woman,  and  Shelda  Clarke  was  undoubtedly 
learned  : she  had  rushed  off  to  college  to  muddle  her 
brains  with  classics  r she  had  had  her  three  years  at 
Cambridge,  like  her  brothers,  had  “kept  her  Halls,” 
and  “ taken  her  Mays,”  and  finally,  had  “ got  through 
her  Tripos,”  and  that  with  credit  to  herself  and  her 
college.  It  was  a little  hard  upon  Tom,  thought 
Nancy,  who  always  felt  the  hardness  of  things  for 
others  and  the  easiness  of  things  for  herself.  His 
holidays  would  be  spoilt ! And  these  were  the  last 
proper  holidays  that  Tom  would  ever  get,  for  next  year 


he  would  have  a practice  ot  his  own,  and  then  bow 
could  he  leave  his  patients  ? 

Nancy  was  sitting  by  the  window,  and,  as  she  twfkfd 
to  Tom,  she  looked  out  every  now  and  then  to  see  if 
the  carriage  was  in  sight.  No  carriage  came,  but 
presently  she  caught  sight  of  the  two  girls  trudging 
briskly  along  the  road. 

“ Here  they  are,'  she  said,  “ and  they  are  walking. 
How  breezy  Shelda  looks — the  wind  is  blowing  her  hair 
about ; Shelda's  hair  would  never  keep  neat  like  other 
people’s.  Bella  is  talking  ; Bella  was  always  the  one 
to  talk,  I remember,  and  Shelda  the  listener.” 

Bella  was  talking,  as  Nancy  said  ; she  was  prepar- 
ing her  friend  for  Tom’s  presence  and  apologising 
beforehand  for  his  manners. 

“ I thought  we  should  have  had  such  a quiet  pleasant 
month  together,”  she  was  saying  regretfully. 
thought  we  should  have  got  through  so  much  reading. 
I want  you  to  read  the  ‘Ajax’  with  me,  and  there  is 
another  new  Political  Economy  just  come.  Tom  is 
not  intellectual,  you  know  ; and  a man’s  presence  in 
the  house  is,  at  the  best  of  times,  a disturbing  element. 
You  must  be  prepared  to  find  Tom  pitifully  narrow 
in  his  ideas.  He  thinks  that  all  women  should  be 
contented  if  they  have  the  bliss  of  brothers  with  stock- 
ings to  darn.” 

Shelda  laughed.  But  they  were  close  to  the  house 
then,  and  Nancy  was  smiling  a welcome,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  answer. 

Nancy  opened  the  window  at  which  she  was  stand- 
ing, and  knelt  down  before  it  with  her  elbows  on  the 
sill ; and  Shelda  leant  across  the  mignonette-bed  to 
kiss  her.  Tom  came  sullenly  forward  from  the  back- 
ground to  be  introduced. 

“ My  brother— Miss  Clarke,"  said  Bella,  freezingly 
polite.  “ Nancy,  you  have  tea  ready,  I hope.  Now, 
Shelda,  you  must  be  tired  ; come  in-doors  and  take  off 
your  things.” 

Tom  had  just  time  to  catch  a hurried  glance  of  a 
slight  pretty  girl,  in  a dark  brown  frock  made  quaintly, 
and  a little  round  hat  with  soft  velvet  at  the  brim;  and 
the  pretty  girl  had  looked  up  at  him  with  a pair  of 
earnest  frank  brown  eyes.  Then  she  was  gone— 
Bella  was  hurrying  her  into  the  house  in  a brisk 
business-like  way,  and  cair)'ing  her  off  to  her  room. 
It  was  half  an  hour  before  she  appeared  down-stairs 
again  ; in  the  meantime,  Tom’s  cloud  of  ill-humour 
gradually  lifted.  He  even  deigned,  to  Nancy’s  sur. 
prise,  to  pretend  to  feel  some  interest  in  their  visitor. 
It  was  very  good  of  Tom. 

“ She  is  not  as  bad-looking  as  most  of  them,”  he 
said. 

“No,  she  is  pretty,"  said  Nancy,  letting  the  side- 
censure  pass,  as  was  wise. 

There  was  silence  for  a minute,  then  : 

“She  looks  very  young,”  said  Tom  tentatively. 

“ She  is  twenty-one.” 

“ Oh,  nonsense  I She  looks  eighteen.” 
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**  So  she  does,”  said  Nancy,  willing  to  agree  on  all 
points. 

“ What  do  you  call  her  ? ” continued  Tom — **  Shelda 
— Why  Shelda  ? — What  an  outlandish  name ! ” 

**  Perhaps  it  is  a little  outlandish/*  said  Nancy,  still 
bent  on  pleasing.  “ 1 think  it  is  pretty  though." 

Then  there  was  another  interval  of  silence.  Tom 
moved  restlessly  from  window  to  hreplace.  and  from 
fireplace  to  window. 
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were  talking  eagerly,  and  presently  he  joined  in  the 
conversation.  They  were  talking  of  women’s  work, 
and  Tom  disagreed  with  them  of  course  ; but  still  be 
stayed.  It  was  a new  experience,  he  told  Nancy 
afterwards,  by  way  of  explanation,  to  meet  with  a girl 
who  could  be  earnest  without  waxing  shrill. 

The  discussion  lasted  until  dinner,  but  after  dinner, 
when  Tom  came  into  the  drawing-room,  Shelda  and 
Bella  bad  disappeared.  Nancy  was  there  alone. 


"Why  in  the  world  is  Bella  keeping  her  up-stairs 
all  this  time?”  he  said  at  last.  *‘She  must  be  tired 
to  death  with  her  journey.” 

There  were  no  signs,  however,  of  excessive  fatigue 
about  Shelda  when  at  length  she  and  Bella  appeared. 
Her  dark  eyes  were  bright  and  observant,  and  there 
was  a pretty  fresh  colour  in  her  cheeks.  Her  hair  had 
been  brushed  and  gathered  up  into  a shapely  knot 
behind,  but  already  a few  stray  curls  around  her  brow 
had  escaped,  and  were  giving  her  face  what  Nancy 
called  its  “ breezy  look."  She  had  a quiet,  decided, 
self-possessed  way  of  speaking  ; and  Tom  had  always 
declared  that  a girl  who  was  decided  and  self-possessed 
was  an  abomination  in  his  eyes ; but  yet  he  seemed  to 
hnd  a certain  pleasure  in  watching  her.  She  and  Bella 


He  took  up  the  London  paper,  which  had  just 
arrived,  and  commenced  to  read,  but  everything  was 
wrong  in  that  paper.  The  leader  was  bad,  the  action 
of  the  Government  wasgrossly  misrepresented— every- 
thing was  wrong.  At  last  he  crushed  the  paper 
together,  and  cast  it  from  him  in  disgust 
“What  has  become  of  Bella?”  he  asked  then 
indifferently. 

“ Oh ! they  are  in  their  study,”  said  Nancy  ; “ Bella 
has  a new  little  study  in  the  garret,  you  know,  and 
they  are  very  happy  there.” 

“ Do  they  mean  to  stay  there  all  the  evening  ? ” 

“I  dare  say,’*  said  Nancy  cheerfully.  "You  see, 
Tom,  you  won’t  be  much  put  out  by  Shelda’s  being 
here.  They  will  be  up-stairs  nearly  all  day  long,  1 
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expect.  They  are  reading  and  talking,  and  Sbelda  is 
writing  a paper  to  read  at  an  association  of  some 
sort.  You  wtU  scarcely  see  her  at  all  You  are  not 
going  out,  Tom  ?” 

“ Well,  yes,”  said  Tom.  I think  I shall  go  for  a 
stroU.  It’s  a little  dull  staying  iu-doors  all  liie  even> 
ing.  Good  night,*  And  Nancy  found  herself  alone. 

11. 

A laugh— clear,  ringing,  full  of  enjoyment.  Then 
another — deeper  and  louder.  Those  were  the  first 
sounds  that  greeted  Nancy  when  she  awoke  next 
morning.  They  came  from  the  garden.  Tom  and 
Shelda  were  down  there  together ; Tom  was  throw- 
ing sticks  for  Nip,  his  collie  dog,  and  Shelda  was 
watching. 

“There,  that  will  do,”  cried  Tom  ; “heel,  Nip!— 
heel,  sir,”  and  Nip's  tail  came  down  between  his  legs, 
and  he  slunk  behind  with  a dejected  air,  and  Tom 
and  Shelda  strolled  away  from  the  house  down  the 
little  avenue. 

They  seemed  to  find  little  difficulty  in  talking  to  one 
another.  They  talked  of  Nip  and  his  cleverness,  and 
of  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Hast,  and  of  what  was 
going  on  in  London. 

“ You  arc  thinking  of  living  in  London,  then,"  said 
Tom. 

Yes ; my  work  is  to  be  there.  I am  appointed 
classical  lecturer  in  a women’s  college  that  has  just 
been  opened.  You  look  as  though  you  disapprove.” 

“1  disapprove  of  the  name  at  least,”  said  Tom. 
**  lecturing  seems  to  me  a man's  profession.” 

“ Call  me  * instructress,*  then.  The  name  signifies 
little.” 

Tom  laughed.  **  You  will  find  that  sort  of  board- 
ing-school life  rather  dull,  won’t  you?”  he  said  after  a 
minute. 

” It  will  not  be  in  any  sense  boarding-school  life. 
I shall  go  to  the  college  for  a certain  number  of  hours 
a week.  1 shall  not  live  there.  I shall  have  my 
lodgings  somewhere  near.” 

“But  you  will  not  live  aUne  in  lodgings?”  said 
Tom  anxiously. 

“ Yes,”  said  Shelda,  in  a calm,  matter-of-fact  tone. 
“Why  not?” 

Tom’s  bronzed  face  took  a ruddier  tinge  as  Shelda 
looked  up  at  him  with  quiet  questioning  glance,  “ It 
is  not  right,”  he  said  awkwardly,  but  with  intensity. 
“ You  are  but  a girl.” 

“ 1 am  twenty-one,”  said  Shelda  quietly.  “ A girl  is 
a woman  at  twenty-one.  I am  quite  sensible— quite 
able  to  take  care  of  myself.  Why  should  1 not  live  in 
lodgings  alone  if  1 choose  ? ” 

Tom  had  no  answer  to  offer  to  this,  or  would  not 
oflfer  it.  “ I would  not  allow  it  if  I were  your  brother,” 
he  said  grimly. 

“ My  brothers  do  not  restrain  my  actions,”  said 
Shelda.  “Indeed,  they  approve  of  my  plan  ; it  is  so 
obviously  the  wisest.  There  are  half  a dozen  small 
girls  and  boys  at  home  to  be  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated. It  is  necessary  that  wc  elder  ones  should  make 
our  own  wav  in  the  world.  ! have  had  au  e.xpensive 


education,  and  I am  bound  to  prove  to  my  father  that 
his  money  has  been  well  laid  out.” 

Tom  waxed  visibly  impatient  during  this  speech  ; 
he  struck  revengefully  with  his  cane  at  the  lowest 
branches  of  the  trees  as  he  passed,  and  brought  down 
little  showers  of  leaves  along  his  path.  But  when 
Shelda  had  done  he  made  no  reply. 

She  began  to  talk  lightly  about  other  things— things 
that  had  no  connection  with  London,  and  lecturing, 
and  lonely  lodgings  ; but  Tom  was  absent-minded, 
and  answered  at  random.  At  last  he  said  suddenly— 

“ Have  you  many  friends  there?” 

“ in  London  ? * said  Shelda,  smiling.  “ Not  many— 
I have  a few.” 

“You  will  be  lonely.” 

“ Loneliness  is  one  of  those  things  one  can  make 
up  one's  mind  against,"  said  Shelda.  “ I shall  be 
independent.” 

“ That  is  the  new  jargon  of  the  day,”  replied  Tom 
impatiently  ; “ the  jargon  that  1 hate.  Girls  ought 
not  to  be  independent — ought  not  to  wish  to  be.  The 
first  duty  of  a man  is  to  take  care  of  the  women-folk 
belonging  to  him.  Girls  were  meant  to  live  quiet, 
sheltered  lives— to  be  taken  care  of,  to  be  protected. 
The  men  of  a family  should  be  the  workers — it  always 
has  been  so.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  a hardship  ; w e 
do  not  want  to  be  independent  of  you,  why  should  ytfu 
insist  upon  freedom  and  independence  ? Men  are 
strong  and  hardened  and  able  to  shift  for  themselves 
— a little  roughing  it  docs  a man  no  harm  in  the  world. 
A girl  is  different,” 

“ It  is  very  good  of  men  to  think  of  women  in  that 
way,”  said  Shelda,  touched  by  the  rude  yet  tender 
chivalry  of  Tom's  speech,  “ but ” 

“ It  is  the  nyf/4/  way,”  said  Tom. 

Shelda  laughed.  “ Well,  1 am  not  sure  of  that,* 
she  said.  “ We  ought  to  learn  to  stand  alone.  We 
are  much  too  fond  of  care  and  protection  and  all  the 
luxurious  side  of  life.  Here  is  Bella  coming  ; we  will 
ask  her  opinion.” 

But  Bella  was  by  no  means  willing  to  enter  upon 
an  argument  with  Tom,  and  there  the  subject 
dropped. 

During  the  next  few  days  Tom  and  Shelda  had 
m.'iny  long  talks  together.  If  Tom's  antipathy  to  blue- 
stockings and  Shclda's  devotion  to  books  and  Bella 
had  not  been  such  thoroughly  established  facts,  it 
would  have  seemed  almost  as  though  Tom  had  souj^kt 
Shelda's  society,  and  as  though  Shelda  welcomed  bis 
interruptions. 

Two  or  three  little  incidents  puzzled  Nancy.  One 
was  this  ; they  went  boating  one  afternoon,  and  the 
sisters  landed  at  a little  beach  by  the  river  to  walk  to 
a cottage  near,  leaving  Shelda  to  wait  in  the  boat  with 
Tom. 

“We  shall  be  ten  minutes;  not  longer,”  called  out 
Nancy,  as  she  landed,  and  Tom  pushed  off  again 
from  the  shore.  But  when  she  and  Bella  returned  the 
boat  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  was  more  than  an 
hour  before  it  reappeared,  and  then  Tom  was  rowing 
leisurely,  and  resting  on  his  oars  every  few  minutes  tc 
talk  to  Shelda  ; and  Shelda  in  the  stern  w as  leaning 
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back  luxuriously  amongst  the  cushions  with  a look  of 
entire  contentment. 

“Are  you  waiting?”  said  Tom  carelessly,  as  the 
boat  drew  near  the  impatient  watchers.  “ You  have 
been  quick !” 

**  Quick,  indeed ! ” said  Bella  sharply.  “ If  we  had 
crept  at  the  pace  of  a tortoise,  wc  should  have  been 
waiting  ages.’* 

“ We  have  waited  for  an  hour,**  said  Nancy  quietly, 
whilst  Shelda  looked  troubled,  and  Tom  incredulous. 

The  days  passed  very  quickly,  and  very  Utile  of  the 
reading  that  Bella  had  planned  was  done.  She  and 
Shelda  were  together  one  morning  in  the  garret* 
parlour,  when  Bella  began  to  bemoan  this. 

“ I cannot  tell  what  we  have  done  with  our  time,** 
she  said.  “ We  have  certainly  wasted  it.” 

“ Oh,  no ! **  said  Shelda  dreamily,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  head  ; 

we  have  been  happy  ! I think  happiness  means 
goodness  often.  It  gives  one  insight ; it  strengthens 
one’s  faith  in  good.” 

Bella  roused  herself,  and  looked  sharply  at  her 
friend. 

“ .Shelda,  you  puzzle  me.  I do  not  know  what  has 
come  to  you—  you  have  grown  so  unpractical  lately.” 

“ 1 think  I am  a little  tired  of  being  practical,”  said 
Shelda  daringly.  **  I will  be  practical  again  by*and> 
by  ; 1 want  a little  breathing-space.  How  warm  the 
sunshine  is  1 And  listen  to  the  birds — listen  to  that 
one  up  above  our  heads — 

' U«  kings  each  foog  twice  over, 

Lest  >ou  nhottkl  think  he  never  could  lec^pture 
'The  first  fine  careless  ra|Mure  !* 

Birds  and  sunshine  are  better  than  work.** 

“ Shelda!” 

“ Yes,  1 know,  Bella,  I am  wrong — dreadfuUy 
wrong  I I am  not  sure,  though,  that  I oju  wrong  ; the 
great  truths  of  life  are  not  the  facts  that  our  intellects 
can  grasp.  Life  has  deeper  meanings— the  birds  and 
the  sunshine  know  something  about  them,  and  we  can 
get  a glimpse  of  them  when  we  are  still,  and  let  the 
birds  and  the  sunshine  speak  to  us.” 

“ You  are  talking  like  a romantic  girl  in  your  teens, 
Shelda.  Do  set  to  work  and  purge  your  mind  of  such 
unhealthy  fancies,”  Bella  said  shortly  and  authori- 
tatively. 

That  same  morning  Nancy  and  Tom  were  engaged 
in  an  equally  perplexing  conversation  in  the  garden. 
Nancy  had  come  out  to  pick  flowers  for  the  bouse  ; 
Tom  was  sauntering  to  and  fro  in  a purposeless  way 
Bear  her. 

“When  is  Miss  Clarke  going  away,  Nancy?**  he 
asked  at  length. 

“Next  week,”  said  Nancy. 

“Cannot  you  persuade  her  to  stay  longer?”  said 
Tom  awkwardly. 

Nancy  paused  in  her  task,  and  looked  curiously 
at  her  brother.  “ Do  you  wish  her  to  stay  ^ **  she 
said. 

“ Well— yes.” 

“ 1 thought  you  disliked  her,**  said  Nancy ; “ I 
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thought  you  hated  all  learned  women.  You  have  said 
so  over  and  over  again.” 

“Have  i?”  said  Tom.  “Well,  I retract  Let 
women  be  learned  by  all  means  if  Shelda  is  learned.” 

“ Tom,”  said  Nancy,  “ I do  not  think  it  is  quite  right 
of  you — quite  nice,  I mean — to  speak  of  her  like  that. 
She  might  object  1 should  not  like  her  brothers  to 
call  me  * Nancy* ; 1 should  think  it  most  impertinent 
of  them.  You  ought  not  to  call  her  ‘ Shelda.*” 

“ Shelda — Shelda  is  the  prettiest  name  in  the  world," 
said  Tom  a little  irrelevantly. 

“You  said  once  that  it  was  an  outlandish  name.” 

“ What  a fool  1 must  have  been  ! ” said  Tom.  “ 1 
retract  again.” 

The  days  went  very  rapidly.  Monday  evening 
arrived— the  eve  of  Shelda’s  departure.  After  dinner, 
when  Bella  went  up  to  her  study,  Shelda  lingered 
down-stairs  with  Nancy.  Tom  was  engaged  in  the 
library  with  a tenant  of  his  father’s,  and  the  two  girls 
had  the  drawing-room  to  themselves.  They  sat  at  the 
open  window,  and  Nancy  talked.  At  last  her  chatter 
took  a personal  turn. 

“You  have  done  one  good  work  since  you  have  been 
here,  Shelda.  You  have  converted  Tom.” 

Shelda  blushed,  and  looked  up  quickly,  questioningly. 

“ He  thinks  now,”  explained  Nancy,  “ that  girls 
ought  to  have  opinions,  and  are  better  for  a college 
career.” 

Shelda  smiled.  She  was  looking  out  of  doors,  at 
the  quiet  sky  overhead,  and  the  trees  waving  lightly  in 
the  breeze,  and  the  fields,  in  the  distance,  where  the 
reapers  were  still  at  work. 

“ The  world  is  a beautiful  place,”  she  said  presently, 
with  a sigh  of  contentment.  “ It  is  on  evenings  lil^ 
this  that  one  feels  how  good  it  is  to  live.  And  to- 
morrow,” with  a great  sigh,  “ 1 shall  go  back  to  the 
prose  of  life  again,  and  forget  to  be  glad  about  things. 
One  does  not  feel,  after  a day  with  Horace  and  Virgil, 
that  it  is  good  to  be  in  the  world,  with  the  flowers  and 
the  sunshine  and  the  birds,  and  other  living  people  to 
be  careful  about  one.” 

Nancy  laughed.  “ Do  you  like  people  to  be  careful 
about  you  ? I thought  you  were  too  independent  to 
like  being  taken  care  of.  Why,  you  are  going  to  Lon- 
don of  your  own  accord,  to  live  in  strange  lodgings  all 
alone  ! How  can  you  talk  as  though  you  did  not  love 
to  be  independent  ? ” 

“Yes,  1 am  going,”  said  Shelda  meekly — “of  my 
own  accord  too.  But  1 do  not  look  forward  to  it  now. 
It  will  be  lonely — dreadfully  lonely.” 

“ It  is  odd,”  said  Nancy  musingly,  puckering  up  her 
brows  in  her  great  perplexity.  “You  have  come 
round  to  Tom's  views,  and  he  has  come  round  to 
yours.  It  is  strange.” 

“ What  is  strange  ? " said  Tom’s  voice  from  the 
doorway.  “And  what  view  of  mine  has  Miss  Clarke 
adopted?”  And  Tom  came  into  the  room,  and  took 
up  his  stand  by  the  window,  just  facing  Shelda,  whose 
eyes  dropped  beneath  his  glance. 

“ She  has  adopted  all  your  views,  Tom — ^just  as  you 
have  adopted  hers.  She  thinks  that  independence  in 
London  is  folly,  and  that  learning  is  dry-as-dust.” 
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^ Nancy,”  expostulated  Shelda,  whilst  her  cheeks 
(lushed  crunson,  and  her  voice  trembled  with  eager- 
ness, ^ 1 never  said  so — 1 never  thought  so^l 
never—” 

**Well,”  said  Nancy,  “you  acknowledged  that  you 
would  be  lonely.  You  said  that  you  were  going  back 
to  the  prose  of  life  again : 1 don’t  know  what  that 
means  if  it  does  not  mean  that  all  your  views  are 
changed.’* 

Shelda  said  no  more.  The  colour  had  died  out  of 
her  face  again,  and  bad  left  it  very  white.  She  sac 
looking  down,  conscious  of  one  thing  only — that  Tom’s 
eyes  were  bent  upon  her  and  that  he  was  reading  her 
inmost  thoughts,  her  very  soul  A silence  bad  fallen 
upon  them  all ; it  seemed  to  Shelda  as  though  that 
silence  had  lasted  for  hours  already  : she  would  have 
given  the  world  to  break  it,  but  her  self-possession  had 
deserted  her,  and  she  could  think  of  no  word  to  say. 
Presently  a clear  voice  came  from  some  upper  room, 
calling,  “Nancy! — Nancy! — Where  are  you?”  and 


Tom  said,  with  unnecessary  earnestness,  “ Bella 
is  calling,  Nannie.  Had  you  not  better  go?”  And 
Nancy  went. 

Shelda  looked  up  then.  She  and  Tom  were  left 
alone,  facing  one  another,  looking  in  one  another's 
faces,  but  both  silent  But  there  is  a silence  that  tells 
more  than  speech,  and  when  Tom  spoke  at  last,  it 
seemed  to  Shelda  as  though  she  bad  known  what  his 
words  would  be. 

They  were  simple,  direct,  manly  words  : “ Shelda, 
we  love  one  another.  Give  me  the  right  to  be  careful 
of  you  all  through  life.” 

She  made  no  answer,  but  she  looked  up  timidly  and 
shyly  at  him,  and  love  is  clever  to  catch  the  consent- 
ing or  dissenting  of  a glance.  The  next  moment  Tom 
had  his  arm  about  Shelda’s  waist,  and  her  head  wa« 
leaning  against  his  shoulder,  and  a “girl-graduate” 
was  the  only  woman  in  the  world  for  Tom,  and  the 
charms  of  " independence  ” were  forgotten  by  Shelda 
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.jggiVEN  the  casual  traveller,  whose  tourist  ticket 
allows  him  but  a scanty  sojourn  within  her 
walls,  cannot  fail  to  be  fascinated  by  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  Florence,  with  her  domes  a*id  deli- 
cate campaniles  soaring  from  the  banks  of  the  golden 
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Amo  against  a luminous  background  of  purple  hills. 
To  the  student  of  history  Florence  recalls  a long  list 
of  illustrious  names,  while  to  the  lover  of  art  it  is 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  memory  of  the  mighty 
masters  of  the  Renaissance,  whose  genius  shook  off 
the  paralysing  traditions  of  Byzantine  art,  and, 
by  returning  to  naturalism,  reached  eventually 
the  glorious  perfection  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  most  striking  objects  of  interest  in 
Florence,  such  as  Giotto’s  campanile,  the 
Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  &.C.,  have  been  $0 
often  described  that  we  do  not  propose  to 
speak  of  them  here.  We  wish  rather  to  try  to 
interest  our  readers  in  some  of  the  buildin,;s 
of  which  less  has  yet  been  written,  but  which,  in 
their  own  way,  arc  equally  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. And  the  hrst  of  these  is  perhaps  the 
Ponte  Vecchio. 

As  one  strolls  down  the  Lung*  Arno,  which 
is  a long  street  skirting  the  river,  the  eye  is  at 
once  arrested  by  the  quaintest  of  quaint  old 
bridges.  This  is  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  Some  of 
Its  features  still  remind  us,  when  we  reach  it, 
of  the  Rialto  at  Venice ; but  here,  at  a distance, 
it  resembles  far  more  closely  old  London 
Bridge  ; for  the  Ponte  Vecchio  also  is  laden 
with  picturesque  houses,  and  under  t!ie  arches 
that  support  them  the  river  rushes  swiftly  in  its 
passage  to  the  sea.  The  Florentine  bridge, 
however,  far  surpasses  that  of  old  London  in 
antiquity.  For,  lirst,  its  piers  are  Etruscan, 
and  have  in  their  time  supported  two  earlier 
bridges,  till  the  Hoods  came  and  swept  them 
away.  The  present  structure  was  erected  by 
Taddeo  Gaddi  in  1345 ; since  then  it  has  stood 
strongly  and  tirmly,  resisting  the  fury  and  vio- 
lence of  the  turbulent  Arna 
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It  is  when  we  walk  across  the  Ponte  Vecchio  that 
we  are  struck  with  its  resemblance  to  the  Rialto  ; for 
both  sides  of  the  bridge  are  lined  with  little  shops.  A 
pleasing  scene  they  present,  with  their  glittering  wares, 
old  tiled  roofs,  and  dark,  mysterious  doorways,  and 
a general  air  of  dilapidation  and  picturesqueness 
|>ervading  the  whole.  Thanks  to  the  Grand  Duke 


centur)*,  came  here  every  year  in  solemn  procession 
with  his  clergy  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  shrine 
of  the  saint  The  church,  hoxvever,  fell  into  decay 
during  the  troubled  times  that  followed,  and  the  pre> 
sent  building  was  commenced  by  Hildebrand,  Bishop 
of  Florence,  in  1013.  Five  centuries  later,  Baccio 
d’Agnolo  added  the  beautiful  bell-tower.  It  was  this 


Cosinio  the  First,  the  butchers  who  formerly  occupied 
the  shops  were  dismissed,  and  goldsmiths  established 
in  1593  in  their  stead.  From  those  days  down  to  our 
own  they  have  continued,  in  company  with  jewellers 
and  other  workers  in  metal,  to  pursue  their  more 
agreeable,  if  not  more  useful  trade.  A long  gallery, 
built  by  Vasari,  runs  above  the  shops.  In  old  times  it 
acted  as  a secret  passage  to  connect  the  Palazzo  Pitti 
with  the  Uffut.  It  now  serves  the  more  prosaic  purpose 
of  leading  from  one  picture  gallery  to  the  other.  No 
description  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  would  be  complete, 
which  failed  to  notice  the  open  loggia  in  the  middle, 
and  from  which  is  adbrd^  a view  described  by 
Charles  Dickens  as  precious  glimpse  of  sky, 
and  water,  and  rich  buildings,”  closed  by  the  Apen- 
nines on  one  side  and  the  mountains  of  Carrara  on 
the  other. 

High  upon  a hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city 
rises  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  San  Miniatoal  Monte, 
majestic  in  its  simplicity.  A church  was  erected  on 
this  site  in  honour  of  San  Miniato  in  very  early  times  ; 
and  San  Frediano,  Bishop  of  Lucca  in  the  seventh 


hill  that  Michael  Angelo  fortified  when  the  despairing 
citizens  appointed  him  Commissario  Generate,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  save  the  city  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Medici.  The  artist  was  so  distressed  at  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  tower  being  injured  by  the  balls  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  hung  mattresses  round  it  during  the 
siege,  but  failed  to  save  it  entirely  from  injury. 

The  old  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  are  still  to  be 
seen,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
latter  is  the  Porta  Romana,  which  is  on  the  high  road 
to  Rome.  Leo  1.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  made 
their  entrance  into  Florence  by  this  gate  in  1536,  on 
their  way  to  the  Palazzo  Medici,  where  they  took  up 
their  abode,  and  Fra  Bartolommeo  lived  near  it  in  his 
youth,  and  thence  obtained  his  nickname  of  Baccio 
della  Porta. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Ghetto,  or 
Jews’  quarter,  is  the  Mercato  Vecchio.  the  old  market 
of  Florence,  where  once  stood  the  finest  houses  of  the 
nobility.  As  one  treads  the  dilapidated  pavement,  and 
gazes  up  at  the  tall,  irregulaiiy-^ilt  houses,  with  dirty 
children  playing  on  their  steps,  one  is  forcibly  rc- 
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minded  of  the  changes  made  by  time ; for  here  the 
most  distinguished  Florentines  once  resided.  Now  the 
quarter  is  inhabited  by  the  poorest  and  lowest  of  the 
people.  Business  is  still  done  here,  however,  and 
the  Mercato  Vecchio  presents  an  intensely  interesting 
sight  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  with  the  ragged 
buyers  and  vendors  of  poultry,  vegetables,  old  iron, 
&c.  &c.i  crying  their  wares  in  the  passionate,  harmo- 
nious Italian  tones,  dressed  as  Italians  only  know  how 
to  dress,  in  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  which  produce 
somehow  a marvellously  satisfactory  appearance  of 
colour  and  general  edect.  Behind  them  rise  the  time- 
and-weather-siained  walls  of  the  leaning  houses,  their 
gaunt  lines  broken  by  roofs,  windows,  little  shrines, 
clothes  hanging  in  festoons — anything  and  everything 
— but  all  seeming  to  come  just  where  ilicy  are  needed 
to  complete  the  picture.  At  the  comer  of  an  adjoin- 
ing street  stands  what  was  formerly  a hne  old  palace, 
now  popularly  known  as  the  Palazzo  della  Cavajola,  or 
the  “Palace  of  the  Cabbage  Woman”  and  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Vecchietti.  It 
was  under  this  roof  tliat  Bernardo  Vecchietti  hospit- 
ably received  for  a space  of  two  years  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  when  he  first  arrived  in  Florence  friendless 
and  alone.  At  the  comer  of  the  street  is  still  to  be 
seen  a bronze  hgure  of  a devil,  which  was  made  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  and  placed  there  at  the  spot 
where  a pulpit  once  stood,  from  which  Pietro  Martire 
preached  when  be  is  reported  to  have  exorcised  the 
hend,  who  galloped  past  in  the  shape  of  a black  horse. 

All  will  feel  a mournful  interest  in  visiting  the 
convent  of  San  Marco,  where  Girolamo  Savonarola 
passed  so  many  years  of  his  noble,  devoted  life.  The 
little  cell,  which  he  used  after  he  was  made  prior, 
is  shown.  Here  he  doubtless  endured  agonies  of 
mind,  hercc  conflicts  between  his  convictions  and  his 
inclinations,  many  anxious  hours  of  thought,  sleepless 
nights,  and  weary  days.  The  writing-table  is  still 
pointed  out  on  which  he  wrote  many  momentous 
letters  and  stirring  sermons,  some  of  the  copies  of 
which,  written  in  his  own  beautifully  dear,  small-hand 
writing,  arc  to  be  seen.  On  the  desk  stands  his 
wooden  crucifix ; on  the  wall  hangs  his  portrait, 
painted  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  showing  the 
rugged,  honest,  noble  countenance  to  great  advantage. 
Opposite  the  window  is  a glass  case  containing  his 
hair  shirt,  his  rosary',  and  a piece  of  the  stake  at  which 
he  was  burnt.  In  the  adjoining  little  cell  is  a copy 


of  an  old  picture,  which  represents  the  burning  of 
Savonarola  in  the  Piazza  Signoria. 

There  are  many  delightful  excursions  to  be  made 
from  Florence,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
is  to  the  httle  town  of  Prato,  some  twelve  miles 
farther  west.  It  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
mountain  valley  of  the  Bisenzio  opens  into  the  plain 
of  the  Arno.  The  massive  walls,  dominated  by  the 
Castello  dcU’  imperatore,  present  a striking  picture 
with  their  beautiful  surroundings.  Prato  was  much 
frequented  by  the  great  artists  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  important  works  by  Donatello,  Michelozzo. 
Luca  della  Robbia,  Botticelli,  and  Fra  Filippo  Lippi 
now  attract  from  Florence  all  visitors  who  desire  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Renaissance 
style. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  town  itself  is  the  well- 
known  Duomo,  wrilh  its  fine  campanile.  Like  most  of 
the  Florentine  churches,  the  building  is  inlaid  w*ith 
stripes  of  black  and  green  serpentine,  from  the 
neighbouring  Montiferrato,  alternating  with  greyish 
limestone.  Tlic  cathedral  was  commenced  in  the 
twelfth  century,  to  commemorate  the  alleged  finding 
of  the  Sacra  Cintola,  or  Girdle  of  the  V'irgin,  which 
is  still  exhibited  twice  a year  to  the  people  who  as- 
semble in  the  Piazza.  The  exhibition  is  made  from 
Donatello’s  celebrated  pulpit,  which  projects  from 
one  corner  of  the  faqade  of  the  cathedral.  Beautiful 
bas-reliefs  of  children  are  sculptured  on  the  seven 
compartments  of  the  pulpit,  all  instinct  with  life  and 
graceful  motion  and  the  naive  charm  of  childhood. 
Donatello  is  said  to  have  received  twenty-five  florins 
of  gold  for  each  compartment 

These  are  some  of  the  numerous  objects  of  interest 
in  and  around  Florence.  Short  as  our  sketch  has 
been,  we  trust  that  we  have,  nevertheless,  said  enough 
to  indicate  the  inexhaustible  treasures  that  the  Tuscan 
city  contains.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  in  a few  years 
some  of  these  fascinating  relics  of  the  past  will 
prob;ibly  have  ceased  to  exist,  since  plans  are  already 
being  discussed  for  pulling  down  the  quaint  old  houses 
on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  and  the  ancient  market-place, 
which  we  have  described  above.  We  would  advise 
those  who  have  never  seen  Florence  yet  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  paying  it  a visit,  while  the  city  is 
still  intact.  And  when  they  have  once  been  there, 
they  will  love  to  return  again,  for  an  irresistible  charm 
hangs  round  its  ancient  walls. 


BY  THE 

ACH  of  them  loving,  each  of  them  loved, 
Gliding  down  with  the  river, 

Nature  smiled,  and  the  sun  above 
Brighter  shone  to  behold  such  love 
By  the  fairy  banks  of  the  river. 

Years  had  passed,  and  a woman  wept, 

Wept  as  she  sat  by  the  river. 

Wept  for  the  love  that  had  died  away, 


RIVER. 

Wept  for  the  love  that  was  lost  for  aye. 

By  the  dull  cold  banks  of  the  river. 

Ever  the  careless  streamlet  flows 
Ever  on  to  the  river. 

Only  the  breeze  a requiem  sighed, 

For  the  heart  that  broke,  for  the  love  that  died, 
By  the  fairy  banks  of  the  river. 

C.  D.  S. 
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CormpoDd«m«  are  requested,  when  ■|>plylag  to  the  Editor  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pcrsocks  from  wh«a  further  particulars 
mificirtific  the  ankles  in  the  Gatmimm  may  be  obtained,  to  forward  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  reply,  aful  in  the  case  of  invemors 
submitting  for  notice,  to  prepay  the  carrutge.  The  Editor  cannot  in  any  case  guarantee  abeoluto  certainly  of  informaiioo,  oar  can 

he  pkdge  himself  to  notice  €vcr>’  arti^  submitted.  - 


A New  Chimney*Top. 

A chimney-top  which  prevents  smoking  in  rooms,  or 
rain  coming  down  the  chimney, 
is  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
device  is  aJso  useful  for  prevent- 
ing down.draughts  of  cold  air  in 
bed-room  chimneys.  The  tops 
are  made  of  earthenware  or 
metal,  and  they  can  be  fixed  to 
existing  chimneys. 

A Photographic  Bag. 

A new  hand  travelling-bag  has  recently  been  de- 
vised for  the  use  of  amateur  photographers.  It  not 
only  provides  for  toilet  requisites,  but  contains  a com- 
plete photographic  outfit — camera,  plates,  and  so  on. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  sides  of  the  bag  can  be  turned 
into  a dark  chamber. 

The  Telemicrophona. 

M.  Mercadier,  a French  electrician,  has  combined 
the  magnet  or  Bell  telephone  with  the  microphone 
in  such  a manner  that  it  acts  both  as  a transmitter 
and  a receiver  of  telephonic  messages.  The  micro- 
phone is  so  attached  to  the  iron  diaphragm  of  the 
telephone  that  the  magneto  currents  induced  in  the 
coil  of  the  latter  when  it  is  spoken  to  are  superposed 
upon  the  microphonic  currents,  and  thus  a double 
effect  is  obtained,  both  currents  conveying  the  speech. 
Acoustical  tubes  are  fitted  to  the  apparatus,  which  the 
inventor  terms  a “ telemicrophone,"  so  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  hold  it  up  to  the  ear  or  the  mouth  when 
using  it. 

The  Best  Lightning-Rod. 

Professor  D.  E.  Hughes,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the 
Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  has  made  a series 
of  experiments  on  the  extra-currents  set  up  by  an 
electric  current  in  its  own  conductor ; and  has  from 
these  experiments  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  form  of  lightning-rod  is  a flat  ribbon  of  copper, 
not  a solid  rod.  The  ribbon  may  be  one  millimetre 
thick  and  ten  centimetres  in  width.  A solid  rod  or  wire 
of  iron  is.  Professor  Hughes  thinks,  the  worst  form  of 
conductor.  If  iron  is  used,  it  should  be  not  in  the 
form  of  a single  wire  or  rod,  but  as  a ribbon,  or  as  a 
strand  of  very  many  smaller  wires  of  iron.  These 
forms  are  good,  in  the  professor’s  opinion,  because 
the  extra-currents  self-induced  in  the  wire  by  the 
electric  flow  oppose  its  passage,  and  in  these  par- 
ticular forms  this  self-induction  is  greatly  reduced. 
We  may  add  that  a new  wire,  with  a niched  or 
pinion.shaped  cross-section,  is  recommended  for  long 


distance  telephony  or  telegraphy.  The  pinion  teeth, 
or  niches,  are  formed  by  longitudinal  grooves  along 
the  wire.  This  formation  has  been  shown  by  Pro- 
fessor Hughes  to  diminish  self-induction  in  the  wire, 
and  facilitate  the  speed  of  messages.  Curiously  enough 
a “spiral”  was  brought  out  some  time  ago,  having 
four  spiral  grooves  running  along  it ; but,  though 
ostensibly  for  telephonic  purposes,  it  was  nut  taken 
up  at  the  time. 

Eucalyptus  Fluid. 

In  a recent  Gatherer  we  stated  that  the  leaves  of 
the  eucalyptus-tree  were  good  for  cleaning  boilers ; 
and  we  are  now  informed  that  a liquid  is  made  from 
these  leaves,  which,  when  put  into  a boiler,  cleans  it 
of  crust  already  formed,  and  prevents  the  formation  of 
more. 

Trimming  Wood  Pavement 

A machine  for  putting  a new  surface  on  worn 
wooden  pavement  has  at  length  been  devised  by 
Arthur  C.  Bucknell.  It  resembles  a steam  traction 
engine,  carrying  a projecting  set  of  revolving  cutters 
driven  by  friction  gearing.  These  cut  into  the  wooden 
blocks  at  a depth  which  shaves  off  the  worn  surface, 
and  leaves  a new  and  level  one.  During  a recent 
trial  of  the  machine  it  was  found  to  advance  at  the 
rate  of  one  foot  per  minute.  A machine  of  the  kind 
was  much  needed  in  order  to  avoid  the  lifting  and 
relaying  of  fresh  blocks  when  the  old  ones  were  sur 
face-worn. 


A Hinged  Lamp-Shade. 

The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  a new  French 
lamp-shade  which  some  of  our  lamp-makers  might  do 
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well  to  copy.  The  shade  can  be  inclined  so  as  to 
reflect  the  light  in  other  directions  than  straight  down* 
wards.  This  is  effected  by  the  hinge  or  gimbal  by 
which  the  shade  is  flxed  to  the  collar  that  slips  over 
the  top  of  the  lamp-chimncy  as  shown.  The  collar  is 
tumisbed  inside  with  clasps  which  take  a tight  bold  of 
the  glass.  The  device  can  be  so  made  that  the  shade 
can  be  renewed  by  fixing  it  between  the  inner  collar 
and  the  outer,  which  is  hinged  to  it. 

A Pedal  Fan. 

A fan  actuated  by  the  feet  is  shown  in  our  illustra* 
lion.  The  advantage  is  that  it  leaves  the  hands  free 
for  work  or  reading. 

Inside  the  hollow 
standard,  there  is  a 
rod  which  is  connected 
by  a hook  and  eye 
arrangement  to  the 
end  of  a short  lever, 
pivoted  on  its  centre. 

This  lever  forms  the 
pedal,  which,  on  being 
pressed  up  and  down 
by  the  foot,  raises  and 
lowers  the  rod,  the  up- 
per end  of  which  is 
connected  to  the  lever 
which  holds  the  fan, 
thus  giving  the  latter 
a gentle  oscillating 
motion. 

A Standard  Volt. 

The  electric  light  is 
now  established  in 
many  homes,  and  a 
means  of  producing  a 
standard  volt  or  unit 
of  electromotive  force 
will  be  interesting  to 
some  consumers  of 
electricity.  M.  Gaifie, 
a French  electrician, 
finds  that  a very  close 
practical  approxima- 
tion to  it  can  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a chloride  of  silver  voltaic 
cell  having  an  exciting  solution  of  a given  strength, 
and  kept  at  a given  temperature.  A cell  made  with 
pure  zinc  well  amalgamated  for  one  pole,  and  pure 
fused  chloride  of  silver  for  the  other,  with  a limpid 
solution  of  pure  chloride  of  zinc,  showing  107  on  the 
densimeter,  and  kept  at  a temperature  of  18^  C.,  gives 
very  approximately  the  legal  volt.  We  may  add  that 
a London  electric  light  company  propose  to  supply 
standard  Daniell  cells  of  pure  materials,  and  con- 
structed after  a design  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  for  the 
use  of  electricians  and  those  using  the  electric  light. 
The  electromotive  force  of  these  cells  is  also  very 
nearly  one  volt. 


The  Telephone  on  Lightships. 

A lightship  anchored  about  ten  miles  off  Walton-on- 
thc*Naze,  in  the  Swin  passage,  is  now  in  regular 
communication  by  telephone  with  that  town,  the 
connecting  link  being  a submarine  cable.  The  mes- 
sages sent  relate  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
sea,  the  passage  of  shipping,  and  so  on.  The  name 
of  every  ship  is  telephoned  to  the  Walton  post-office, 
and  some  ninety  craft  pass  the  lightship  every  day.  It 
is  hoped  that  when  the  existence  of  this  facility  is  better 
known,  such  vessels  will  avail  themselves  of  it  more 
than  they  do.  One  rough  night  a vessel  got  on  the 
sands,  and  the  lifeboat  was  telephoned  for,  but  was 
subsequently  stopped  by  telephone  when  about  to 
start,  because  the  craft 
eased  off  the  sands, 
and  a night  of  exposure 
thus  saved  to  the  life- 
boat crew.  The  cable 
has  once  been  broken, 
but  was  reunited  with- 
in twenty-four  hours. 

Wire  Stone-Cutters. 

Continuous  saws  or 
cutters  for  stone  are 
now  made  of  wire 
strand.  Instead  of  a 
flat  metal  band,  three 
steel  wires  are  twisted 
together,  and  run  at 
a very  high  speed,  to 
form  the  cutting  sur- 
face. Water  and  s.md 
are  applied  in  the 
usual  manner  as  with 
the  ordinary  flat  saws 
for  stones.  Such  wire 
cutters  advance  from 
10  to  214  inches  per 
hour  through  marble, 
according  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stone. 

A Use  for  Liquefied 
Gas. 

The  manufacture  of 
liquefied  and  solidified 
carbon  dioxide  is  in  Germany  booming  quite  exten- 
sive, and  Herr  Krupp  now  uses  the  liquid  carbon 
dioxide  as  a means  of  exercising  great  pressure  on 
steel  castings  during  solidification.  It  is  also  used 
to  remove  the  outer  rings  from  condemned  ordnance. 
Experiments  were  recently  made  at  Essen  by  heat- 
ing the  entire  gun,  then  rapidly  cooling  it  by  the 
intense  cold  produced  by  liquefied  carbon  dioxide. 
Complete  success  was  obtained,  and  the  outer  rings 
could  be  removed  from  the  inner  shrunk  rings.  The 
gas  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  soda-water  and 
other  processes  where  pressure  is  required.  The 
Kuhnheim  Company  of  Berlin,  who  manufacture  the 
liquid  gas,  supply  it  in  wrought-iron  bottles,  each 
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containing  eight  kilogrammes,  and  costing  about  six* 
teen  shillings.  Solid  carbon  dioxide  is  obtained  by 
allowing  the  liquid  to  become  gaseous,  and  to  rush 
out  through  an  outlet,  over  which  is  placed  a porous 
bag.  A portion  of  the  solid  gas  appears  on  the  bag 
like  snow,  and  can  be  compressed  into  a substance 
like  chalk. 

Cobalt  and  Copper  Alloys. 

M.  Guillemin,  a French  physicist,  has  produced 
alloys  of  copper  and  cobalt  of  a coppery  tint,  but 
possessing  remarkable  ductility,  malleability,  and 
tenacity.  ,They  are  easily  forged  and  beaten  into 
plates,  but  do  not  take  temper.  They  arc  formed  in 
the  crucible  by  fusing  copper  and  metallic  cobalt  with 
a dux  of  boric  acid  and  wood  charcoal.  An  alloy  of 
5 per  cent,  of  cobalt  is  especially  useful.  It  is  un* 
oxidisable,  malleable  as  copper,  and  tenacious  as  iron. 
M.  Guillemin  thinks  that  the  new  alloys  will  be  useful 
for  making  rivets,  pans  of  locomotives,  tubes,  and  a 
variety  of  boiler  appliances. 

A Cable  Tell-Tale. 

In  grappling  for  submarine  cables,  especially  on 
soft  sc.t-boltoms,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  when 
the  cable  is  caught  by  the  grapnel.  In  general  the 
officer  in  charge  judges  by  the  feel  of  the  rope  under 
strain,  but  this  is  not  always  a certain  guide,  and 
requires  much  experience  on  the  part  of  the  officer. 
Sir  James  Anderson  and  Mr.  Kennelly  have  devised 
an  electric  tell-tale,  which  rings  an  alarm-bell  on  the 
ship  when  the  cable  is  caught  by  the  grapnel  It 
consists  of  a chamber  containing  mercury,  attached  to 
the  rope  near  the  grapnel  in  such  a manner,  that  when 
the  cable  is  caught  the  mercury  is  tilted  so  as  to  com- 
plete an  electrical  contact,  and  send  a current  through 
the  alarm-bell  An  insulated  wire  runs  down  the 
grapnel-rope  to  the  contact  from  the  battery  and  bell 
on  board  the  ship. 


ptitty  by  means  of  plates  of  glass,  B,  secured  by  metal 
plates  or  clips,  c,  fixed  by  brass  screws,  D.  The  rafters, 
A,  are  groove<i  to  carry  off  condensed  moisture,  and  ter- 
minate in  a wooden  sill  E.  By  this  method  of  glaring 
the  panes  can  be  removed  at  w'ill  for  repainting  or 


cleaning ; all  the  rafters  being  covered  by  glass,  they 
are  protected  from  the  wear  of  the  weather;  the  screws 
are  not  entirely  withdrawn,  and  only  need  to  be  screwed 
or  unscrewed  a few  turns  to  loosen  or  hold  the  glass. 

A Oarriage-Window  Fastener. 

A device  for  fixing  railway  or  other  carriage  win- 
dows is  shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  Its 


principle  is  that  of  applying  lateral  pressure  to  hold 
the  window  fast,  and  this  is  done  by  an  india-rubber 
pad  attached  to  a bent  metal  bar  swivelling  round  an 
attachment  to  the  frame  of  the  door.  The  downward 
force  of  the  window  tends  to  increase  the  lateral  pres- 
sure  of  itself ; but  all  pressure  is  instantly  removed, 
and  the  window  freed,  by  pressing  a knob  at  the  end 
of  the  bar,  which  is  flush  with  the  woodwork.  Some 
such  device  is  much  needed  for  railway  carriages,  and 
should  work  well,  provided  the  lateral  pressure  is 
sufficient  to  hold  the  window  in  its  place  despite  the 
violent  shocks  the  door  is  sure  to  receive. 

Mirror  Spectacles. 

A minor  novelty  is  a pair  of  spectacles  having  a sil- 
vered area  on  the  inner  edges  of  the  glasses,  so  that 
objects  out  of  the  direct  field  of  vision  may  be  seen 
by  the  vigilant  wearer.  Other  spectacles  are  now 
made,  having  microscopic  transparencies  fixed  to  them, 
and  are  intended  for  public  speakers,  who  can  thus 
provide  themselves  with  the  heads  of  their  discourses. 

A New  Turkish  Bath  Heater. 

A novelty  has  recently  been  introduced  by  a well- 
known  ventilating  engineer  in  a Turkish  bath  heater, 
operating  by  steam-heat.  The  air  is  passed  through 
a series  of  heaters  without  acquiring  the  offensive 
drymess  produced  by  hot-air  apparatus.  The  heat  of 
steam  is  only  a few  degrees  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
Turkish  bath,  so  that  there  is  no  “ scorching”  of  the 
air,  as  it  is  termed. 
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A New  Incandescent  Lamp. 

A German  inventor,  Herr  Max  Muthel,  has  devised 
an  electric  incandescent  lamp  which  requires  no 
vacuum  to  protect  the  glowing  filament  from  oxida> 
tion.  His  hlamem  is  prepared  from  magnesia,  silicate 
of  magnesia,  and  porcelain  clay,  formed  into  a fine 
thread,  which  is  heated  to  incandescence  and  saturated 
with  a solution  of  piatino-iridium  salts.  The  heat  of  the 
filament  reduces  the  absorbed  salts  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  renders  the  filament  partially  conductive. 
In  order  to  render  the  filaments  stronger  they  may 
be  covered  with  chrome,  which  has  a higher  melting- 
point  than  platinum. 

A Self-Lighting  Qas*Burner. 

There  are  many  positions  in  which  it  is  adWsable  to 
have  gas  always  available,  but  where  it  is  undesirable 

to  have  a 
flame  of  any 
considerable 
size  continu- 
ally burning. 
To  meet  the 
requirements 
of  such  cases, 
a new  burner 
has  recently 
been  patented 
by  Mr.  Kin- 
near,  which  is 
illustrated  in 
the  accom- 
pa  n y i n g 
woodcut.  The 
burner  in- 
stead of  being 
set,  as  usual, 

in  the  centre  of  the  holder,  is  near  the  edge,  and  be- 
side it  is  a small  flash-light ; both  burners  being  sur- 
rounded by  a shield  of  brass  or  porcelain.  The  flash- 
light is  so  small  that  w’hen  a porcelain  shield  is  used 
the  light  can  only  just  be  distinguished.  The  supply  of 
gas  to  the  burners  is  so  arranged  that  w*hen  by  turning 
the  button  the  gas  is  cut  off  from  the  large  burner, 
the  flash-light  is  still  fed  with  the  ver>' limited  quantity 
of  gas  it  requires  to  keep  it  continually  alight  But 
when  the  button  is  turned  the  other  w*ay  the  gas  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  lai^e  burner,  and  the  flame  from  the  flash- 
light immediately  ascends  and  ignites  it  So  small  is 
the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  by  the  flash-light  that  a 
pressure  of  half  an  inch  suffices  to  feed  it,  $0  that  less 
than  one-third  of  a foot  is  burned  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Any  additional  cost  that  would  otherwise  be  incurred 
by  the  constant  burning  of  gas  by  the  flash-light,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  effected  by  a 
governor  attached  to  the  large  burner,  to  say  nothing 
o(  the  saving  of  time  and  matches.  The  shield  round 
the  two  burners  senes  to  protect  the  diminutive  flame 
of  the  flash-light  from  draughts.  For  use  in  doctors' 
consulting  rooms  and  other  places  where  a light  is  apt 
to  be  suddenly  required  for  a few  minutes,  this  novel 
device  seems  well  adapted. 


A Red'hot  Telephone. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Precce  and 
others  with  a telephone  receiver  consisting  of  a very 
flne  platinum  wire,  stretched,  and  hanng  one  end  at- 
tached to  the  centre  of  a tympanum  or  drum-head. 

When  the  current  from  a microphone  transmitting 
telephone  was  sent  through  the  wire,  the  variations  in 
length  of  the  wire,  due  to  the  passage  of  the  var>'ing 
current,  caused  the  tympanum  to  give  out  sounds 
which  reproduced  the  original  sounds  spoken  into  the 
transmitter.  Recent  experiments  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  have  sliowm 
that  if  the  wire  is  *004  inch  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
length  of  about  five  to  seven  inches,  the  sounds  are 
vcr>*  good,  especially  when  the  current  is  sufflciently 
strong  to  heat  the  wire  10  a dull  red  heat.  The  effect 
is  then  remarkably  good.  German  silver  wire  does 
not  seem  so  susceptible  to  the  heating  as  platinum 
wire.  Copper  and  iron  wires  do  not  give  very  good 
effects.  The  battery  used  by  Mr.  Ross  was  ten  Grcnet 
cells.  Why  the  heating  of  the  wire  should  improve 
the  effect  is  not,  perhaps,  very  clear.  Mr.  Ross 
supposes  it  due  to  an  increase  of  expansibility  pro- 
duced in  the  wire.  Further  experiments  may  elucidate 
the  point. 

Paper  Rails. 

A company  is  about  to  establish  large  works  for 
making  rails  from  paper  near  St.  Petersburg.  The 
paper  is  subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  is  extremely 
durable.  The  cost  is  said  to  be  only  one-third  of  that 
of  steel  rails.  They  are  also  lighter  than  steel  rails, 
and  can  therefore  be  transported  at  less  cost.  More- 
over, the  wheels  adhere  belter  to  them,  and  hence 
the  working  expenses  of  the  traffic  are  reduced. 

A New  Biqfcle  Saddle- 

The  figure  illus- 
trates a new  ventilat- 
ing spring-saddle  for 
bicycles.  The  saddle- 
frame  is  made  of 
steel  w'ire,  having  a 
double  spiral  spring 
supporting  it  as 
shown.  The  frame  is 
covered  with  soft 
tanned  hide,  laced  un- 
derneath to  tighten  it 
to  the  required  degree.  The  saddle  is  therefore  very 
light,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  cool  and  springy. 

Magnetism  and  Embryont. 

During  the  course  of  an  artificial  incubation  Profes- 
sor Maggiorani  submitted  a certain  number  of  hens* 
eggs  to  the  influence  of  powerful  magnets,  while  keep- 
ing an  equal  number  of  similar  eggs  away  from  the 
magnetic  effect  He  found  four  more  eggs  were  ar- 
rested in  their  development  in  the  first  group  than  in 
the  second.  After  being  hatched,  thrice  the  number 
of  chicks  died  out  of  the  first  group  than  out  of  the 
second.  Among  the  sur>ivors  those  of  the  second 
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group  all  developed  normally,  while  out  of  114  of 
the  first  group  60  showed  imperfections  or  abnormal 
movements.  Six  chicks  of  the  same  group  reached 
maturity,  namely,  two  cocks,  which  were  of  remark- 
able size  and  appetite,  and  four  hens,  one  of  which 
never  laid  eggs,  while  the  other  three  laid  very  small 
ones,  weighing  about  one  ounce,  and  incapable  of 
producing  living  beings.  Such  is  the  account  given 
in  a scientific  contemporary. 

Safety  Horae^hoes. 

The  severe  winter  has  brought  forward  the  question 
of  non.slipping  shoes  for  horses  ; and  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  pattens  belted 
to  ordinary  shoes  of  horses  in 
New  York,  when  frost  sets  in. 
These  pattens  consist  of  a metal 
rim  with  flat  spikes  in  front 
and  behind,  and  leather  belts 
to  bind  them  to  the  horse's  hoof. 
Another  shoe  used  in  America 
is  that  of  Streather,  which  has 
an  india-rubber  pad  at  the  frog 
of  the  horse’s  foot.  Our  illustration  shows  an  English 
shoe,  invented  by  Captain  Floyd,  which  is  so  grooved 
underneath  as  to  prevent  slipping. 

Log-Mines. 

In  parts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  there  are 
numerous  deposits  of  evergreen  while  cypress  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  wood  is  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  the  logs  are  found  by  probing  with 
a pointed  iron  rod,  then  dug  up.  Shingles  for  roofing 
arc  made  from  the  logs  in  large  quantities  at  Dcnnls- 
villc.  Sometimes  the  underground  limber  catches 
fire  and  smoulders  for  a long  time,  thus  causing  a 
sinking  of  the  ground. 


A Stop-Valve  for  Pipes. 

Householders  are  sometimes  put  to  inconvenience 
by  repairs  to  water-taps  and  valves  as  usually  fitted, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  the  supply  at  the 
cistern.  A little  device  which  we  illustrate  has  been 
introduced  to  prevent  this  by  allowing  the  tap  to  be 
unscrewed  without  spilling  the  water.  It  consists  of  a 
loose  spigot-piece,  s,  inserted  into  the  pipe  behind 
the  tap,  and  a ball.valvc  which  closes  the  pipe  unless 
pressed  back  by  the  spigot,  as  it  is  in  the  figure. 


The  tap  forces  the  spigot  back  and  opens  the  valve ; 
but  when  the  tap  is  withdrawn,  the  flow  of  water  is 
Slopped  by  the  ball 

Predicting  Tornadoes. 

The  Signal  Service  of  the  United  States  Army  have 
been  making  a special  study  of  the  meteorological 
phenomena  attendant  upon  tornadoes,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  predict  their  occurrence  with  remarkable 
accuracy.  So  much  is  this  the  case  th.it  intending 
settlers  now  seek  information  of  the  department  in 
order  to  choose  land  where  their  buildings  and  crops 
will  be  least  liable  to  devastating  storms.  It  appears 
that  such  hurricanes  are  quite  prex'alent  in  certain 
localities,  and  not  in  others.  In  1884,  some  3.228  pre- 
dictions were  followed  by  3,201  tornadoes.  In  June 
and  July,  19  tornadoes  were  foretold,  and  13  occurred. 
In  every  instance  during  the  year  when  tornadoes 
were  expected,  cither  tornadoes  or  violent  gales  ensued. 
The  tornado  is  distinguished  from  the  gale  by  its  rotary' 
character,  as  the  name  implies.  These  facts  show  how 
much  can  be  done  by  scientific  meteorology. 

A Qrate  Coking  Chamber. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a front  and  sectional 
view  of  a new  grate  for  economising  coals  and  abating 
smoke,  brought  out  by  Mr.  Frazer,  an  engineer,  who 


has  given  attention  to  these  matters  for  a long  time. 
In  the  section,  A is  a fire-clay  back  forming,  with  the 
fire-clay  bottom  B.  a chamber  which  is  filled  with  very 
small  coals,  while  the  gr.ate  c in  front  is  filled  with 
round  coals.  Coke  and  cinders  from  the  previous 
day’s  fire  may  be  mixed  with  the  round  coal  in  front. 
The  small  coal  behind  is  coked  by  the  fire,  and  in  order 
to  replenish  the  fire  it  is  simply  drawn  forward. 


An  Iron  Prison. 

An  iron  prison  of  cylindrical  shape  has  been  built 
at  Omaha,  U.S.  The  cells  are  arranged  round  it, 
and  the  cylinder  revolves  about  its  axis  in  such  a 
manner  that  only  one  cell  is  at  the  opening  at  a 
time.  It  is  three  storeys  high,  and  there  are  ten  cells 
on  each  floor.  The  cylinder  weighs  forty-five  tons, 
and  is  hung  from  above  instead  of  turning  on  a track 
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below.  It  can  be  turned  by  a simple  crank  with 
the  power  of  a man.  The  cylinder  containing  the 
ceils  is  also  completely  surrounded  by  a cage  of  iron 
bars. 

Gasolene  for  Forges. 

Gasolene  vapour  generated  by  passing  an  air 
current  through  naphtha  is  extensively  used  in  the 
United  States  for  isolated  gas  plants  for  dwellings  at 
a distance  from  towns,  or  for  city  gas  works.  The 
light  is  very  agreeable,  although  insurance  offices 
object  to  it.  The  reservoir  of  vapour  is  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  building  to  be  lighted,  for 
safety,  and  below*  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Thence  it  passes  into  a 
series  of  small  chambers 
filled  with  fibrous  ma> 
terial,  and  blown  through ; 
these  chambers  become 
saturated  with  the  vapour, 
which  passes  into  pipes, 
and  is  burned  the  same 
as  any  illuminating  gas. 

The  gas  is  also  used  for 
heating  small  metal  works, 
such  as  the  manufacture 
of  spectacles  and  jewels, 
and  it  has  recently  been 
used  in  the  United  States 
Arsenal  at  Springfield  for 
the  larger  forgings  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture 
of  rifles.  The  results  have 
been  of  a very  favourable 
nature,  the  gasolene  hav* 
ing  been  delivered  to  the 
works  at  one-third  the 
cost  of  the  coal  hitherto 
used,  and  the  saving 
otherwise  reduces  the  to- 
tal expense  to  about  half 
that  of  coal.  The  dies  in 
the  forges  do  not  scale,  and  the  room  is  free  from 
smoke  and  dust 

Uses  for  Toads. 

According  to  an  American  scientific  paper,  toads 
have  been  tried  for  ridding  a household  of  cockroaches, 
and  with  success.  These  unsightly  but  harmless 
animals  are  also  kept  in  vineyards,  where  they  keep 


down  insect  pests ; and  it  is  stated,  too,  that  in  the 
garden  they  are  the  enemies  of  slugs  and  snails, 
which  prey  upon  green  produce. 

A Foot  Copying-Press. 

A copying-press,  operated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
foot,  has  recently  been  introduced.  It  is  illustrated 
herewith  ; the  pedal  P being  shown  below,  together 
with  the  spiral  spring,  which  causes  it  to  right  itself 
when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  The  press  will  take 
several  copies  at  once  ; and  it  leaves  the  hands  free  to 
manipulate  the  letter  and  copy-book.  As  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  press  is  in  the 
form  of  an  office  desk. 


A Gust  Anemometer. 
At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Me- 
teorological Society, 
a paper  by  Dr.  Crema 
Brown,  F.R.S.,  was  read, 
describing  a new  anemo- 
meter for  recording  maxi- 
mum wind  pressure,  that 
had  been  devised  by  him 
and  used  at  the  Granton 
Marine  station.  The  in- 
strument consists  of  eight 
cups,  instead  of  four,  as 
used  in  Robinson's  in. 
strument.  The  shaft 
passes  through  the  room 
to  the  floor,  where  it 
works  in  a ball-gearing. 
A drum  is  attached  to 
the  shaft,  and  cords  at- 
tached to  spiral  springs 
pass  round  the  drum  in 
such  a manner  that  when 
a gust  of  wind  turns 
the  cups  round,  the  drum 
is  also  turned  from  its  normal  position,  but  recovers 
the  latter  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  The 
twists  of  the  instrument  arc  traced  by  pencil  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  is  wr.apped  round  a cylinder 
driven  by  clockwork,  thus  giving  accurately  the  times 
of  the  various  gusts.  According  to  Mr.  Dickson,  the 
observations  taken  show  that  the  winds  are  very  gusty 
at  Granton. 


NEW  STORY  BY  MR.  BARRETT. 

A AVa/  Sfor)'  by  MR.  Frank  Barrett,  Author  of  ^ John  '^Hidden  Gold^'  ^'Honest  Davie^ 

Sr*c.y  will  bt  commenced  in  our  next  issue. 

NEW  PRIZE  COMPE'ITTIONS. 

The  Editor  hopes  to  announce  the  details  of  a Sew  and  Important  Series  of  Prize  Competitions^  open 
to  all  readers  of  tkt  Maj^axiney  in  the  fune  Sumber.  The  result  of  the  recent  Handwriting 
Competitions  will  be  made  kno^um  in  an  early  Number. 
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A WILFUL  YOUNG  WOMAN. 


Bf  the  Author  of  *'Who  it  Sylvia  P'*  *'A  Bustle  Maid,”  ^'My  Namesake  Marjorie,”  Ao.  Ao. 


CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH. 

MISS  GRBY’S  NEW  DUTIES. 

lYDNEY  had  specu- 
lated at  dilTerent 
poiats  of  her  jour- 
ney on  what  the 
“us’’ of  Miss  Hurst's 
communication  stg- 
nilied. 

Now  whether  to 
he  glad  or  sorry,  in 
the  surprise  of  this 
recognition,  she  hardly  knew. 
The  feeling  uppermost  she 
spoke. 

**  I have  seen  your  brother  before, 
Miss  Hurst,  so  we  are  not  quite 
strangers.” 

“ As  I should  have  known,  the  in- 
stant I heard  you  speak,”  said  Mr. 
Hurst,  turning  towards  her  voice 
with  some  eagerness,  but  as  promptly 
' dropping  back  into  his  first  attitude. 
“ I told  you,  Jean,  that  foreign  aid  made  up  to  me 
that  day  for  our  missing  each  other's  trains.  1 am 
glad” — with  a bow  towards  Sydney— “to  be  able 
CO  thank  Miss  (irey  more  fully  than  I could  then.” 

“ Well,  really,”  cried  Miss  Hurst,  “this  is  extraordi- 
nary ! for  both  to  have  met,  both  spoken  to  you ! 
And  then  for  you  to  have  found  a reason  for  taking 
the  situatibn  I was  talking  to  you  about  without  the 
slightest  notion  of  your  ever  wanting  it ! That  was 
a most  remarkable  morning ! I hope  its  events  may 
work  for  the  benefit  of  us  all,  Miss  Grey.” 

Remarkable  truly  ! Sydney,  yet  bewildered  over  its 
curious  climax,  had  forgotten  her  new  personality 
and  was  thinking  instead  of  responding.  Miss  Hurst 
felt  uneasy.  Whatever  had  induced  this  beautiful 
young  woman  to  come  to  Wynstone,  she  did  trust  the 
prospect  of  the  peculiar  employment  required  was  not 
going  to  scare  her  aw*ay,  or  make  her  a worse  disap- 
pointment than  that  weak  widow. 

“ I hope,”  she  repeated,  with  emphasis,  “ we  may 
none  of  us  regret  the  events  of  that  singular  morning.” 
Sydney  quickly  recovered  herself. 

“Oh,  no!  Why  should  we?  I,”  quelling  a faltering 
of  nerve,  “ I never  mean  to.”  And  re-assured  by  this, 
her  hostess,  employer,  whatever  she  was  to  be,  shook 
hands  once  more  to  make  up  perhaps  for  her  brother’s 
not  having  done  so  at  all,  and  led  the  new-comer  up- 
stairs, just  uttering  the  audible  warning— 

“Gilbert,  stand  still  till  I come  down.  You  arc  not 
used  to  this  room.  You  may  knock  the  chairs  over 
if  you  move.” 

“ It’s  a fearful  trial  to  him,  Miss  Grey,”  slic  pursued, 
ushering  Sydney  to  her  room,  “ and  in  a less  degree 
to  me.  I’m  sure  he’s  never  off  my  mind  a moment. 


And  the  better  he  bears  it  the  more  I’ve  felt  it  my 
duty  to  keep  with  him,  and  make  him  cheerful,  which 
is  not  easy.  That  re-acts  upon  myself,  and  is  the 
real  cause  of  my  feeling  we  must  have  a third  party. 
You  understand,  I couldn't  enter  on  this  in  writing. 
It  would  have  looked  awkward  to  say,  ‘ 1 want  you  ex- 
pressly to  help  in  taking  charge  of  a blind  man,’  would 
it  not  ? And  I thought,  if  you’ll  excuse  my  saying  so, 
that  as  you  frankly  s.iid  you  were  leaving  home  from 
circumstances  you  would  rather  not  mention,  why,  / 
might  be  allowed  a little  reservation  too.  You 
see?” 

“Quite,”  said  Sydney,  smoothing  her  dark  hair  back 
with  tired  hands.  Peace  from  reproach,  leave  to  earn 
her  bread,  was  all  she  felt  to  want  awhile.  “This 
makes  no  difference  to  me,  Miss  Hur^ ; only  show 
me  how  to  be  useful ; 1 w ill  do  my  best.” 

“And  I will  show’  you  that  fast  enough,”  said  Miss 
Hurst  cheerfully,  “but  we  need  not  begin  to-night 
Supper  will  be  ready  in  a few’  minutes,  if  you  can  find 
your  way  down.  There’s  not  much  space  to  go  astray 
in.  Your  room  and  mine  look  out  at  the  back,  a 
lovely  view  by  daylight.  Through  the  swing  door,  the 
staircase,  and  my  brother’s  room.  His  is  shut  in  by 
poplars,  but  that  doesn’t  matter.  As  I thought  when 
your  letter  reached  me ” 

“Yes?”  said  Sydney,  Miss  Hurst  having  come  rather 
inconsequentisdly  to  a standstill.  “You  thought  ?” 

“Oh,”  hesitating,  “nothing  particular.  Miss  Grey;  I 
shall  run  on  till  I tire  you.  But,”  turning  back  with 
a droll  bird-like  air  of  caution,  “ excuse  my  naming 
it ; I hadn’t  mentioned  anything  about  you  to  my 
brother.  Odd,  but  I hadn’t." 

Very  odd,  as  Sydney  could  realise  later,  for  her 
new  friend  had  not  the  faculty  of  keeping  much  to 
herself. 

“ So  he  knows  nothing  about  you  : age  or  anything 
personal.  And  it’s  as  well  perhaps  he  should  not. 
V'ou’ll  feel  more  comfortable  if  he  imagines  you,  like 
me,  about  seven-and-thirty.  It  will  put  us  on  a 
pleasanter  footing,  won’t  it?" 

Sydney  scarcely  saw  the  force  of  the  argument,  but 
agreement  being  expected,  gave  it  without  qualifi- 
cation. 

“ From  seventeen  to  seventy,”  she  said,  smiling,  “ I 
don’t  mind  the  least:  I w’on’t  announce  that  I am  just 
twenty-one  !”  and  Miss  Hurst  descended,  well  pleased. 

“ A nice  capable  person  I think  this  Miss  Grey  will 
turn  out,”  she  informed  her  brother,  who  stood  re- 
signedly as  she  had  left  him,  “intelligent,  unless  I’m 
much  mistaken.  So,  Gilbert,  1 hope  I’ve  hit  on  the 
means  of  giving  you  pleasure  and  myself  rest.  No 
stopping  at  a disturbed  gesture  of  her  brother — “ I 
didn’t  mean  that,  of  course.  I’m  always  ready  to  wait 
on  you,  Gilbert,  my  dear,  and  attend  to  you.  I con- 
sider my  time  freely  yours.  Still,  I mean,  you’ll 
naturally  like  a change  of  voice  about  you,  and  I can 
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get  out  now  and  (hen,  which  is  what  IVe  never  liked 
to  do,  for  fear  you  should  have  an  accident  before  1 
got  back.  Now  this — cr — person"  (an  appellation  so 
charmingly  vague,  Miss  Hurst  kept  it  sacred  to  Sydney 
for  many  months)  “ will  be  in  charge  of  you  as  it  were, 
and  I shall  be  easy.  And  i can  manage  the  extra 
expense,  i do  want  you  to  be  comfortable.  You  are 
sure  of  that,  Gilbert  ? ^ 

“Yes,  Jean,”  he  answered,  the  contraction  of  fore- 
head, sign  of  distress  more  mental  than  physical,  melt- 
ing in  a smile  of  singular  pathos,  “ I'm  sure  I have  a 
sister  with  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world.  If  1 seem 
to  forget  that,  it  is  only  because  1 ache  under  being  a 
burden  to  her.** 

“Now,  Gilbert,  don’t!”  Miss  Hurst  stroked  him 
affectionately  with  a huge  crochet-hook.  “ How  can 
you  be  a burden  ? you  know  I have  no  one — now  " — 
with  a querulous  sigh — “ to  care  for  but  you.  It’s  my 
duty  and  desire  to  make  you  happy.” 

Than  which  nothing  might  be  truer.  And  yet,  poor 
lady,  never  was  method  clumsier  than  that  she  em- 
ployed over  the  task.  For  Sydney  re-appearing  just 
then,  Miss  Hurst  begged  her  to  follow*  to  the  dining* 
room,  and  seizing  her  brother  by  the  arm,  drove  him, 
like  a huge  schoolboy  in  disgrace,  a few  paces  in 
advance  ; called  volubly  to  Fanny,  the«young  $er\*ant 
in  attendance,  to  put  a certain  mat  straight,  unless 
she  wished  Mr.  Hurst  to  trip  and  break  his  limbs  ; 
apologised  to  Sydney  for  ministering  first  to  her 
brother’s  requirements  at  table.  “ because,**  in  a stage- 
aside,  “ it  might  weary  him  to  wait,  as  he  can’t  see 
what  is  going  on  r'>-and  ere  the  end  of  the  meal,  by 
acts  palpably  well  meant  and  exasperatingly  tactless, 
plunged  her  brother  into  patient  taciturnity,  Sydney 
into  sensitive  discomfort.  How  she  w*as  to  fill  the 
singular  position  into  which  the  evening  inducted  her 
became  a prospect  so  formidable,  that  the  tall  figure 
of  Gilbert  Hurst  in  every  variety  of  dilemma  haunted 
each  hour  of  her  hrst  night  at  Wynstone,  while,  as  if 
to  keep  her  task  to  the  fore,  he  was  the  first  object 
her  glance  lighted  on  when  she  looked  from  her 
window  next  morning. 

He  was  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  asphalted  path 
bounding  the  garden,  which  sloped  from  house  to 
river,  his  well-knit  frame  more  upright  than  the  night 
before,  seemingly  freer  alone,  than  when  under  the 
cumbrous  care  of  his  sister.  To  the  gate  of  an  or- 
chard one  way,  to  a hawthorn  hedge  the  other,  he 
passed  and  repassed,  turning  with  a certainly  that 
told  the  way  familiar.  The  sunshine,  glinting  through 
lilacs  and  acacias,  fell  on  a face  so  full  of  resolute 
endurance,  that  Sydney  took  shame  to  herself  for 
having  fur  a moment  shrunk  at  the  idea  of  serving 
him  by  any  effort  she  could  command.  No,  she 
thought,  with  a generous  commiseration,  if  it  came 
within  her  scope  to  soften  the  angles  of  his  sister’s 
“excellencies,”  to  ward  off  some  of  the  blows  by  which 
affection  buffeted  him,  why,  hers  be  the  task  right 
willingly.  Smoothing  his  obvious  troubles  might 
deaden  her  hidden  ones.  “Ah!”  Her  thoughts 
were  travelling  Rupert -wards  when  she  dispelled 
them  with  the  frightened  exclamation.  Mr.  Hurst 


had  gone  through  the  orchard,  traversed  the  sloping 
meadow  beyond,  and  now  stood  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  hurrying  river,  that  gleamed  sparkling  and 
shimmering  over  pools  and  shallows,  between  this 
lower  and  the  westward  bank.  Surely  he  must  be  in 
danger.  Sydney  dung  up  her  window  hastily,  but 
might  have  spared  herself  ahinn.  Gilbert  Hurst  knew 
every*  inch  of  Wynstone,  and,  before  her  rising  cry  took 
note,  had  turned  from  the  seeming  peril  and  thrown 
himself  on  a rough  bench  among  the  tall  grass,  in  an 
attitude  that  he  must  have  assumed  in  her  dreams, 
so  certain  she  felt  of  having  seen  him  thus  before. 

Ere  she  could  trace  this  fancy,  or  half  take  in  the 
fair  scene  of  rising  irce-clad  hills,  basking  in  pure 
morning  light,  undulating  just  enough  to  give  a 
glimpse  of  blue  Welsh  mountain-tops  miles  away, 
Miss  Hurst  was  heard  below  summoning  her  brother 
to  breakfast,  her  voice  keeping  up  a disjointed  mono- 
logue about  as  d propos  as  her  speeches  of  the  night 
previous. 

“ Come  along,  Gilbert,  I want  you  in.  It’s  nice, 
isn’t  it,”  going  to  meet  him,  “if  you  are  settled  in 
your  place  before  a stranger  comes  down  ? Let  me 
open  the  gate.  She’ll  soon  be  used  to  you,  and  will 
not  notice  anything  much.  I think  you  wonderfully 
handy — considering  1 Mind  this  corner.  Jones  put 
some  pansies  here  and  charged  me  a shilling.  You 
wouldn't  like  to  walk  on  (hem,  so  I warn  you.  My 
poor  geranium,  that  you  tumbled  olf  the  window- 
ledge,  has  not  recovered  yet.  But  you  couldn’t  help 
it,  so  we’ll  forget  about  it,  won’t  we  ? **  She  had  got 
him  by  the  shoulder  now,  and  was  trotting  awkwardly 
beside  him.  **  Don’t  you  think,  Gilbert,  y*ou  might 
take  your  other  tweed  coat  into  wear  for  mornings? 
This  is  fraying  at  the  cufl^  and  I put  an  odd  button  on. 
By  ourselves  it  didn’t  signify.  But  really  it’s  only  ht  to 
give  to  Jones.  I’U  find  the  money  for  a new  suit  soon. 
You  must  be  properly  dressed  before  a third  party. 
Perhaps  you'd  better  change  now.  Oh,  it’s  too  late  ! 
Here  she  comes  ! — Good  morning,  Miss  Grey.  My 
brother  intends  to  honour  you  with  a better  coat.  But 
I tell  him  it’s  no  consequence  till  to-morrow.  I trust 
you  went  to  sleep  soon.  This  brother  of  mine  has  a 
bad  habit  of  sitting  up  after  every  one  else — ^ 
(“  lamp  out,  of  course  ! ” in  over-distinct  aside),  ” and 
1 heard  him  stumble  on  the  stairs.  I was  afraid  he 
might  disturb  you.” 

“ But  he  had  not  the  least,”  Sydney  hastened  to 
assure  them.  “She  had  slept  quite  enough,  and”— 
putting  off  embarrassing  topics — “ what  a prospect 
there  was  from  her  window  ! The  w'oods  and  the  river 
made  a perfect  picture.” 

But  at  this  innocent  remark  Miss  Hurst,  with  nods 
and  signs  that  infinitely  perplexed  Sydney,  made 
answer,  “ Oh  I the  place  was  pretty  enough.  New- 
comers thought  much  of  it.  Those  who  were  used  to 
it  scarcely  gave  it  a thought,  though.  5Ae  didn’t ! 
And  now,  would  Miss  Grey  get  a good  breakfast,  then 
she  would  like  to  unpack,  and  then”— more  signifi- 
cant gestures — “ they  could  have  a talk  up-stairs.” 

Which  look  place  about  an  hour  later,  when  Sydney 
had  disposed  some  of  her  belongings  about  the  ex- 
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quisitely  neat,  prim  little  room  allotted  her,  and  then 
she  learned  not  only  some  of  her  new  duties,  but  much 
of  delicate  rules  of  conversation  and  behaviour  laid 
down  by  Miss  Hurst  for  her  brother’s  behoof. 

**  For,”  said  the  lady,  taking  an  easy  chair  herself, 
and  motioning  Sydney  to  be  seated,  ” I look  at  things 
in  this  light.  I say,  ‘ Here  is  my  poor  brother,  who 
has  lost  the  power  of  enjoying  fine  scenes,  and,  of 
course,  every  time  these  things  are  talked  about,  he 
feels  the  deprivation  more.  So  1 make  a point  of 
never  speaking  of  them,  or  make  believe  I don’t  care 
about  them,  if  he  asks  about  the  woods,  1 answer, 
off-hand,  * Oh.  they’re  much  as  usual — green  ;*  or  if 
he  talks  of — well,  sunrises  or  sunsets — he  used  to 
watch  things  of  that  sort — I say  1 haven’t  any  time 
to  look  at  them.  So  I draw  him  off  from  enjoyments 
he  cannot  share.  You  perceive  ? ” 

Sydney  bent  her  head  silently.  It  was  not  a plan 
that  commended  itself  particularly  to  her  taste,  but 
she  must  follow  it,  unless  she  found  a better. 

“ It  is  intensely  sad  to  think  of  what  Mr.  Hurst  has 
to  bear,**  she  said,  **and  difficult  to  realise.  He  looks 
only  short-sighted.** 

“ No.  Which  is  a mercy,"  Miss  Hurst  agreed.  I 
often  tell  him  that  he  has  much  to  be  thankful  for.  1 
say,  * You  don't  look  the  least  unpleasant,  Gilbert. 
Some  people  afflicted  in  this  way  I couldn't  sit  down 
to  table  with.  They  seem  to  glare  at  one,  or  their  eyes 
look  like  cats’  eyes  just  as  they’re  going  to  sleep : 
most  disagreeable.  But  jrou*  1 say,  *are  precisely 
the  same  good-looking  man  you  always  were.'  He 
really  is  nice-looking,  Miss  Grey," 

“ Very,”  Sydney  acquiesced. 

**  So  1 cheer  him  up  in  a sort  of  playtul  way,  which 
youll  hardly  be  able  to  imitate  at  present,  but,  no 
doubt,  you’ll  help  him  somehow." 

“ I hope  so.”  • 

‘‘He’s  clever,  as  you  will  soon  find  out.  He  paid 
most  of  his  way  at  college  with  coaching  other  under- 
graduates and  getting  prizes.  I expect,  poor  boy — he's 
five  years  younger  than  I,  Miss  Grey — he  worked  too 
bard.  But  necessity  knows  no  law,  though  I need 
not  enter  into  that  now.  He  was  to  have  been  a 
barrister,  but  it  became  needful  for  him  to  earn  bis 
living  without  loss  of  time,  so  he  did  anything  that 
brought  in  an  income.  He  never  grudged  his  earnings 
to  his  poor  father  when  he  was  living,  or  to  me,  so  I 
willingly  share  everything  with  him  now.  He  was 
tutor  at  a public  school,  and  worked  half  the  nights 
through  at  some  book  he  meant  to  write.  That 
helped  the  mischief  with  his  eyes.  Then,  through  a 
college  friend,  the  Geographical  Society  sent  him  to 
Egypt.  I can't  explain  what,  but  it  brought  travelling 
through  all  seasons  and  more  writing.  He  never 
should  have  gone,  but  poor  papa  had  to  resign  his 
living,  and  depended  on  Gilbert  So  he  kept  abroad 
till  papa  died,  and  then  came  back  with  his  sight 
ruined.  A cousin  of  ours  had  just  left  me  this  little 
place,  and  I said  to  poor  Gilbert,  * Come  to  VVynstone 
directly.  Cousin  Priscilla’s  money  is  not  very  much 
for  two,  but  you  shall  have  half  and  welcome.*  And 
finished  Miss  Hurst,  wiping  away  the  moisture 
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that  suffused  her  mild  light  orbs,  “ here  we  are.  And 
I've  told  you  all  this.  Miss  -Grey,  so  you  may  under- 
stand why  I’m  economical,  and  can’t  offer  you  much." 

“ Oh,  please  don’t  mention  that,"  said  Sydney,  un. 
business-like  enough  to  wish  she  could  have  declined 
all  payment.  " Thank  you  for  telling  me,  and  let  me 
begin  whatever  I am  to  do.” 

“Then, come  down-stairs.  Miss  Grey,  and  we'll  hear 
what  my  brother  wishes.  It’s  a great  thing  that  you 
like  reading.  I don't.  I like  everything  domestic,  and 
1 assure  you  it  was  no  joke  to  be  bound  down  to 
clever  books,  that  I didn’t  understand,  when  cooking 
was  going  on,  and  perhaps  I could  hear  my  maids 
gossiping,  and  smell  my  cakes  burning,  and  my 
heart  was  in  the  oven,  so  to  speak  ! Oh,  it  was 
tr>  ing  ! ” 

“ That  I can  relieve  you  of,”  said  Sydney. 

“And  I shall  certainly  let  you.  Will  you  excuse 
my  asking,  but  can  you  spell  ?” 

“Spell?  I — hope  so.” 

“ Another  advantage ! I can’t.  I mean  an>'thing 
out  of  the  common.  I wTOtc  a little  paper  out  for 
Gilbert  once,  for  a magazine,  but  it  was  rejected,  and  I 
do  believe  all  because  of  my  spelling.  There  were 
marks  pencilled  under  ever  so  many  words.  And  I’d 
spelt  architeaure  with  a and,  somehow,  got  three 
r^s  in  paragraph.  I never  dared  tell  Gilbert.  Not 
that  he’s  hasty  now.  I dare  say  he  wouldn’t  blame 
me.  Still  I’m  glad  you  can  spell.” 

For  some  time,  how’ever,  this  educational  power  was 
not  called  into  play. 

Miss  Hurst  informed  her  brother,  privately,  that 
the  useful  person  w'as  prepared  to  act  as  amanuensis, 
but  he  was  loo  reticent  or  too  shy  to  give  her  early 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

From  a pile  of  quarterlies  Sydney  read  «*Uoud  each 
morning  in  the  study,  parted  from  the  dining-room 
by  a p;issage  running  to  domestic  regions,  while  in 
and  out  at  the  door  or  garden  window  Miss  Hurst 
would  bustle  a dozen  times  an  hour,  vastly  enjoying 
immunity  from  literary  drudgery,  and  liberty  to  super- 
intend a slow  cook  and  a housemaid  suspected  of 
being  flighty.  Each  afternoon  another  volume  would 
be  chosen.  “Shall  Miss  Grey  begin  where  I left 
off,  Gilbert?”  Miss  Hurst  questioned,  handing  down 
a stiff  work  on  Coptic  records,  with  a grimace  expres- 
sive of  distaste  for  its  contents.  “ I’ve  lost  the  marker, 
and  don’t  remember  where  wc  were.  I think  about 
170  B.c.  No—I  mean  a.d.  I get  so  mixed." 

Mr.  Hurst,  however,  thoroughly  relishing  his  new 
reader’s  style,  elected  to  begin  afresh,  listening  with  a 
close  attention  that  inspired  Sydney  to  throw  more  life 
into  her  labour  day  by  day.  To  her  nature,  delighting 
always  more  in  giving  than  receiving,  it  was  keen 
pleasure  to  feel  herself  the  channel  of  interest  from  the 
book’s  pages  to  the  man’s  mind.  That  obtrusive  “ ego,** 
which  at  first  (small  blame  to  her)  obscured  the  sub- 
jects with  visions  of  lost  hopes,  past  struggles,  past 
days,  became,  as  week  merged  into  week,  less  omni- 
present. Theories,  which  drove  Miss  Hurst  into 
gentle  dozes,  grew  fascinating  to  the  scholar  trained 
by  Robert  Vaughan  beyond  schoolgirl  standard.  A 
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hard  knot  over  differing  opinions  set  Sydney  reading 
slowly  once,  with  long  pauses  at  full  stops.  ^This 
is  dull  for  you,**  Mr.  Hurst  apologised;  “I  ought 
not  to  have  let  you  go  on.  Pray  leave  off." 

“ I should  be  sorry  to/’  she  answered ; “ I only 
wanted  it  clear  to  myself.  1 wish  I knew  the  bare 
elements  of  all  this  better.** 

**  You  do?  ** he  exclaimed.  “Then  you  shall.  There’s 
a book—  **  getting  up  impetuously,  only  to  seat 
himself  again,  with  a sadly  subdued  expression.  “ I 
forgot  I cannot  find  it  But,  Jean,  you  will.  Asleep,  is 
she  ? Then  when  she  wakes,  or,  if  it  would  do  as  well, 
I might  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know.” 

“That  would,  indeed,  be  better.  But  it  would 
trouble  you.” 

“ Not  the  least.” 

So  leaning  from  his  end  of  the  table  towards  hers, 
looking  at  her  as  she  always  felt,  so  entirely  his  in- 
firmity was  lost  sight  of  in  the  expressive  mobility  of 
the  other  features,  he  gave  her  the  essence  of  much 
reading  in  few  minutes,  and  after  that,  no  matter  what 
the  subject  started,  Sydney  had  the  clue  to  investing 
it  with  brightness.  At  every  stage  she  needed  expla- 
nation. This  he  had  always  ready,  from  books,  from 
memory,  or  by-and-by  from  manuscripts  of  his  own, 
and  life  began  to  lose,  for  him,  its  dreariness. 

Mightily  pleased  at  her  discrimination  in  securing 
this  well-adapted  “person,*  Miss  Hurst  noted  acliange 
in  her  brother,  complacently  appropriating  it  as  a per- 
sonal compliment,  while  time  and  distance,  though  no 
whit  diminishing  Sydne/s  fond  regard  for  all  she 
held  dear  at  SL  Clair's,  stilled  the  oppressive  whirl  she 
had  gone  through,  and  left  her  healthily  tired  maybe, 
but  little  disposed  to  brood  over  Mr.  Villiers’s  defec- 
tion, or  over  her  stepsister’s  chances  of  becoming  a 
countess  presumptive. 

About  which  it  is  our  duty  to  return  to  the  Dale, 
and  see  what  goes  on. 

CHAPTER  THE  TWENTIETH. 

LADY  COMVNGHAM  AND  MBS.  ALW'YN  UNDEBSTAND  EACH 
OTHEK. 

It  was  a great  misfortune,  or  she  felt  it  so,  that  Mrs. 
Alwyn’s  conscience,  worn  fine  under  roughish  usage, 
still  asserted  its  existence  sufficiently  to  keep  her 
extremely  irritable  for  some  time  after  her  younger 
daughter’s  departure. 

With  the  common  per\'ersity  which  values  what  is 
lost  or  flung  away,  Mrs.  Alwyn  now  acknowledged 
that  the  child  of  her  second  marriage  had  some 
rare  cndowmenis  of  brain  and  soul,  and  the  notion 
that  she  had  so  worked  them  as  to  get  no  social 
credit  thereout,  but  had  let  them  go  into  paltry- 
paid  servitude,  was  wormwood  lo  her.  For  onc  and- 
twenty  years  she  had  had  that  youngest-born  to  carp 
at,  or  be  kind  to,  as  the  whim  took) her.  Now  she 
missed  her,  hugged  her  conceit  too  closely  to  confess 
it,  and  took  umbrage  at  all  whose  questions  constantly 
reminded  her  of  the  girl’s  absence,  and  of  the  entan- 
glement she  had  drawn  upon  herself  by  promoting  it. 
Suffering  under  this  condition,  described  by  her 


servants  as  “ bein’ so,  nobody  couldn’t  please  her  with 
nothin’,"  the  malaise  of  Mrs.  Alwyn  pervaded  the 
household,  and  set  ever-widening  circles  of  gossip 
astir. 

It  was  on  one  of  June’s  last  days  when  Hills  ap- 
peared at  the  glass  door  of  the  morning  room,  asking 
if  his  mistress  or  Miss  Villiers  would  tell  him  what 
colour  Miss  Sydney  wished  “they  stocks  grafted. 
He'd  promises  of  General  Jacks  and  Madame  No- 
morcs,  but  was  not  sure  which  miss  wanted.” 

“Either  will  do,”  Mrs.  Alwyn  answered,  from  her 
writing-table ; “ one  Just  as  well  as  the  other.” 

But  Hills  was  not  going  to  be  choked  off  in  that 
summary  fashion.  Miss  Sydney  interested  herself 
in  his  flowers,  and  he  determined  to  pay  her  the 
compliment  of  consulting  her  taste. 

“ I know  miss  lean  one  way  or  other,”  he  persisted, 
“so  shall  1 wait  for  her  views,  ma’am,  till  she  come 
back?” 

“Oh,  wait  and  welcome  1”  replied  Mrs.  Alw)!!, 
with  lips  drawn  into  angry  puckers. 

“ Werry  well,  ma’am.  But  as  the  sap’s  rising  free, 
I hope  Miss  Sydney  won’t  be  long.” 

So  Hills  put  the  inquiry  to  Miss  V^illiers  pointedly. 
“ Could  you  say  if  she'll  be  back  in  a fortnight  or  so, 
miss?** 

“No,”  said  Leonora,  “ I really  couldn’t,  Hills.”  And 
the  man  went  off  sulkily,  to  take  counsel  of  Phillips. 

“ I’ve  bin  askin’  'em  in  there,”  with  a jerk  towards 
the  ladies’  room,  “ when  they  look  for  Miss  Sydney, 
and  neither  on  ’em  ’ll  tell  me.  They  hevn't  took  an’ 
quarrelled  w'ith  her,  hev  thc)'  ? ” 

“Goodness  knows  what  they’re  up  to,"  returned 
Phillips.  “ Missus  is  as  close  as  a nut,  and.  Miss 
Leonora  don't  say  a word  to  such  as  we.  But  my 
advice  is,  Hills,  bud  your  roses  as  fast  as  you  please.” 

“ Then  ain’t  she  a-comin’  at  all  ? ” cried  honest  Dan 
Hills,  discomfited. 

“You  leave  me  to  find  out,  and  when  I know  HI 
tell  you.” 

So  Phillips  took  her  turn  at  investigating  matters, 
and  inquir^  respectfully  next  day  of  her  mistress 
when  Miss  Sydney’s  room  was  to  be  set  in  order. 
She  didn't  wish  to  be  behind  with  it,  and  it  would 
take  a whole  fqrenoon. 

“ Do  it  when  I tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Alwjm  shortly, 
an  angry  gle-am  at  the  back  of  her  eye.  And  Phillips 
answered— 

“ Oh,  very  well,  'm,**  with  such  meekness  that  her 
mistress  scented  suspicion  in  the  obedient  syllable. 

“ On  the  Vi’hole,  though,”  she  said,  with  a good 
assumption  of  second  consideration,  “ I think  the  room 
had  better  be  thoroughly  turned  out.  Help  Walters 
with  it  to-morrow.  Then  it  will  be  ready  for  Miss 
Sydney,  if  she  returns  next  week.” 

“And  for  any  one  else  if  she  doesn’t  1”  commented 
Phillips  acutely  on  this  order.  And  she  added,  bor- 
rowing the  phraseology  of  a game-keeping  parent, 
that  nobody  was  quicker  at  a double  than  her  mis- 
tress, but  she,  Phillips,  was  not  to  be  took  in  by  no 
doubles,  and  it  was  her  belief  Miss  Sydney  was  gone 
for  good. 
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This  disquieting  opinion  soon  spread  in  St.  Gain’s. 
Reaching  Patty  Peggs,  of  whom,  as  of  all  her  pupils 
and  pensioners.  Sydney  had  dared  take  no  leave,  it 
furnished  her  with  courage  to  go  bobbing,  like  a cork 


“To  an  old  friend  like  yourself,  Mrs.  Dacic,”  said 
Mrs.  Alwyn,  meeting  inquiry  with  an  overawing 
melancholy,  “ I confess  that  Sydney  has  disappointed 
me — oh  I sadly — me  and  others — me  grievously.  She 
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afloat,  to  Mrs.  Alwyn  the  next  Sunday,  with  “ Please, 
mum,  ain’t  Miss  Sydney  a*comin*  to  learn  us  our  singin’ 
no  more?  Mother  an’ me  du  want  to  know  bad.”  And 
old  Mrs.  Hills  lay  in  wait  at  her  door,  like  an  anxious 
spider,  to  catch  the  lady  from  the  Dale  with  the  same 
question  ; and  even  Mrs.  Dade,  disturbed  by  some 
echo  of  this  report,  donned  her  black  silk,  and  went 
over  to  Sydney’s  old  home,  determined  to  come  at  the 
truth,  one  way  or  other. 

But  the  doctor’s  good  wife  was  easily  disposed  of. 


is  best  away  till — till  it  has  blown  over.  Excuse  my 
saying  more.  It  is  too  painful  And  are  you  really 
stronger?  And  how  is  the  kind  doctor  ?”  El  cetera, 
et  cetera. 

Mary’s  simple-minded  mother  went  away,  after  a 
most  affable  half-hour,  convinced  that  her  favourite’s 
banishment  was  only  the  outcome  of  a difference  on 
m.Ttrimonial  plans,  and  volunteered  the  opinion  cheer- 
fully that  **  her  own  notion  always  had  been  that 
Sydney  was  far  too  good  for  die-away  Mr.  Villiers. 
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Mr.  Dra)^©!!,  now,  was  far  more  worthy  of  her.  How 
nice  it  would  be  if  he  came  over  again,  and  they  two 
made  a match  of  it,  wouldn't  it?*' 

This  call,  however,  left  Mrs.  Alw)'n  deeply  disturbed. 
One  mysterious  sentence,  “ Neither  of  your  young 
ladies  to  be  getting  married,  after  all  we’d  expected,** 
strengthened  a gruesome  dread  which  had  stolen  lately 
into  her  mind.  Leonora  coming  in  found  her  mother 
perturbed  past  explanation. 

**  This  slate  of  things  distracts  me  ! **  the  elder  lady 
cried.  “ I can’t  keep  up  the  farce  of  that  unfortunate 
child  Sydney  being  out  on  a visit  for  ever.  And  I will 
not  be  compelled  to  publish  the  truth.  I keep  staving 
matters  off  till  something— happens — something  gets — 
settled — for  you— my  poor  Leonora.” 

“ Ah  1 ” said  Leonora,  “ but  nothing  docs  happen.” 

**  But  it  may,  my  dear.  Oh,  it  must ! ” 

“ It’s  exactly  three  weeks  and  three  days  since  Mr. 
Duvesne  last  called,  mamma.” 

Mrs.  Alwyn  stood  a couple  of  minutes  as  if  focussed 
for  a model  of  middle>aged  perplexity.  Her  nerves 
were  so  unstrung,  her  patience  so  exhausted,  that  a 
decisive  step  she  must  take,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
As  it  happened,  she  took  the  wrong. 

“ Ring  the  bell,  Leonora,”  she  exclaimed,  flushed  with 
rising  determination,  “and  order  the  pony-carriage. 
Tell  Phillips  she  must  help  me  to  dress.  For** — 

kissing  her  daughter — “ I am  going  to  Oaklcigh  Place.** 
Some  thirty  minutes  the  lady  devoted  up-stairs 
to  a more  than  ordinarily  careful  toilette.  Then  she 
descended,  her  still  handsome  countenance  gone  into 
visiting  array  of  suave  composure  ; her  costume  of 
rich  steel  satin  : ostrich-tips  of  the  same  hue  about 
her  headgear ; her  slightly  superabundant  flgure  toned 
down  by  a costly  Spanish  mantilla.  With  perfect 
gloves,  a card-case  of  oxidised  silver,  her  eyeglass 
peeping  forth  from  her  bodice,  no  ornament  save  a 
necklace  of  superb  onj’x  beads,  Mrs.  Alwyn  might 
have  passed  for  the  peeress  going  to  patronise  the 
plebeian.  Her  mirror  said  as  much,  and  furnished 
her  with  self-possession  for  the  expedition.  One  glance 
she  cast  at  Hills— ?the  corduroyed  gardener  lost  in  the 
liveried  groom — at  the  w'cll-hung  little  carriage — at 
the  glossy  pony,  and  the  neatly-monogrammed  harness. 
These  passing  muster  irreproachably,  she  took  her 
seat,  shook  out  her  silken  rug,  unfurled  her  sunshade, 
with  hope  beating  high,  gave  the  order,  “ To  Oakleigh 
Place,”  and  off  to  Oakleigh  Place  they  started. 

Now,  at  that  very  hour  Lady  Comyngham  was 
studying  a letter  received  the  same  morning  from 
Lady  Avena  Massey.  It  was  not  the  countess’s  after- 
noon “ at  home,”  so  in  the  abandon  of  well-worn 
morning  costume  her  ladyship  was  reposing  on  her 
own  small  drawing-room  sofa,  her  daughters  Margaret 
and  Gertrude  posed  attentively  as  she  read  scraps  of 
their  sister’s  missive. 

“ * Christening-day  so  fine  I Baby  behaved  like  a 
little  angel.  The  girls  *— Ah ! that  I read  at  break- 
fast. But  I skipped  a piece  because  of  your  papa. 
He’s  disposed  to  limit  our  visiting  circle  in  a way 
that  I tell  him  can't  be  done  in  the  country.  But 
he  nearly  rebelled  at  our  omnium  gatherum  last 


summer,  and  would  joke  me  for  ever  if  he  found  I had 
taken  people  up  whom  now  I wanted  to  drop.  So  I 
stopped  at  this  bit  about  Mrs.  Alwyn.  Here  it  is. 
Usten,  my  dears.  * One  singular  thing  happened  on 
the  christening-day.  When  I went  up  from  dinner,  I 
had  to  go  for  a peep  at  my  boy.  As  a great  treat  I 
gave  ray  maid  Lewis  leave  to  go  to  the  nursery^  and 
assist  in  putting  him  into  his  bassinette.  Imagine 
my  vexation  when  I saw  his  beautiful  robe,  which 
Mrs.  Alwyn  sent  him,  scorching  in  front  of  the  fire  in 
the  night  nursery!  The  lace  was  ruined.  It  was 
Lewis’s  fault,  it  appears,  and  when  I reproved  her  for 
her  carelessness,  she  broke  forth  crying  violently,  and 
sobbed  out  that  the  lace  was  horrid  stuff  all  through, 
and  she  wished  it  might  not  bring  the  dear  baby  iil- 
luck  ! Of  course  I insisted  on  this  being  explained, 
and  then  she  told  me  that  her  father  had  lost  all  his 
savings  through  this  Mrs.  AUyn’s  husband,  and  that 
when  she  had  been  at  St  Clair’s  with  me  and  seen  the 
style  of  living  at  the  Dale,  she  wrote  in  her  mother’s 
name,  begging  a trifle  for  the  old  couple,  and  got  an 
angry  letter  back  and  the  noble  sum  of  two-and- 
sixpence  I *” 

“ The  cold-blooded  creature  1 "cried  Lady  Margaret 
“ Mamma,  1 never  liked  that  woman  1 But  is  Avena 
sure  it’s  true  ? ** 

**  Well,  hark.  ‘ I quieted  Lewis,  and  I made  an 
opportunity  of  asking  old  Lady  Wynne  about  these 
Alwyns.  It  seems  that  years  ago  they  lived  near  each 
other,  and  Mrs.  Alwyn,  according  to  Lady  Wynne, 
was  a handsome,  pushing  person,  who  forced  her 
way  into  society  where  she  was  not  so  welcome  as 
her  husband  would  have  been  if  he  bad  cared  to  enter 
it  He  was  a lawyer,  and  immensely  respected.  He 
was  rich  too,  but  after  he  married  his  wife  ga\'e  him 
no  opportunity  of  saving.  And  when  he  failed  through 
some  mining  catastrophe,  Mrs.  Alwyn  gathered  all  the 
valuables  together  that  she  could,  and  decamped  w ith 
them,  and  refused  to  spare  one  penny  of  her  handsome 
settlements,  to  save  her  husband's  unlucky  creditors 
from  any  misery  whatever  !**’ 

“Horrible  woman  I"  chorussed  the  countess’s 
daughters. 

“ * The  Wynnes  and  every  one  at  Stillcotc  considered 
her  conduct  most  grasping,  and  I assure  you,  dc.irest 
mamma,  the  notion  of  being  under  an  obligation  to 
such  a person  is  most  painful  to  me.  I felt  relieved 
that  the  robe  was  destroyed.  1 shall  let  Lewis  sell 
that  .Mechlin  she  gave  me  and  pass  the  price  on  to 
her  poor  father.  1 need  not  say,  pray  don’t  let  the 
girls  get  intimate  at  the  Dale!  And,  in  future, 
Edwai^ * Oh  ! that’s  all." 

“And  quite  enough  too,  mamma!” 

**  Yes,  annoying,  is  it  not  ? But  it’s  quite  impossible 
to  enter  a new  neighbourhood  without  making  a 
blunder.  We  must  get  over  this  as  civilly  as  possible, 
but  let  Mrs.  Alwyn  distinctly  see  we  intend  no  visiting 
in  future.  Which  owes  a call,  my  dears,  Mrs.  Alwyn 
or  myself?” 

“ You  do,  mamma.  She  came  a day  or  two  after 
lunching  here.” 

“ Obtrusive,  very.  However,  we  go  to  Scotland  in 
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August.  Till  then  we’ll  take  care  to  see  nothing  of 
her 

The  door  opened,  and  a footman  appeared.  “ Mrs. 
Alwyn,  my  lady.” 

“ Not  at ” began  the  countess.  But  too  late. 

The  soft  sweep  of  the  visitor’s  skirt  was  on  the  steps. 
Mesdames  Gertrude  and  Margaret  vanished  into  an 
adjacent  conservatory.  Mrs.  Alwyn  sailed  gracefully 
into  the  room,  and  Lady  Comyngham  lurched  in- 
elegantly from  her  sofa  to  receive  this  undesired  guest. 

“With  silent  satisfaction  Mrs.  Alwyn  perceived  her 
hostess  at  a disadvantage.  Gauging  other  people’s 
feelings  by  her  own,  she  attributed  to  her  d/skabille 
the  annoyance  that  swept  over  the  countess’s  features, 
and  proceeded  to  offer  apologies,  which  she  half  con- 
sidered her  own  due.  To  be  found  not  bien  arrang^e 
after  luncheon,  struck  Mrs.  Alwyn  almost  as  a sin  ! 

“ How  exceedingly  kind  of  you,  dear  I.ady  Comyng- 
ham, to  admit  me  on  one  of  your  off  days ! I felt  sure 
you  would.”  (‘‘Why?”  the  countess’s  suddenly 
stiffened  figure  seemed  to  ask.)  “ Or,  gather,  1 hoped 
you  would.  1 so  much  wanted  to  sec  you." 

Then  Lady  Comyngham,  smoothing  her  crumpled 
frills,  replied,  unsmilingly,  that  “ Mrs.  Alwyn  was  very 
— kind.” 

“ I had  been  thinking  of  leaving  St.  Clair’s  for  a few 
weeks.  The  Dale  is  so  relaxing.  My  daughter  re- 
quires a more  bracing  air,  but ” 

“Ah  I”  interrupted  the  countess,  with  real  interest, 
“one  daughter  is  gone  out,  I hear."  (Mrs.  Abvym 
flinched.  What  was  coming?)  “ But  not.  I think,  as  you 
expected  when  you  last  spoke  of  her.  Not  as  a bride?” 

“No — oh  dear,  no  ! She  is  merely  away” — boldly 
— “ on  a long  visit.” 

“Not  a ruptured  engagement,  then,  I hope,”  re- 
turned the  countess  civilly.  (“For,”  as  she  said  to 
her  daughter  afterwards,  “that  younger  girl  was  a 
gentlewoman.  I am  not  ashamed  to  admit  I liked 
her”)  “ I should  be  sorry  to  hear  of  any  disap- 
pointment to  Miss  Alwyn.  She  seemed  so  radiant 
when  we  last  met.” 

“And  might  have  remained  so,  had  she  taken  my 
advice,”  replied  Mrs.  Alwyn,  vastly  relieved  to  find  no 
idea  of  the  truth  concerning  Sydney  existed  at  Oak- 
Icigh ; “ but,”  going  on  more  confidently,  “ my  younger 
child  is  not  like  my  elder,  and  she  must  abide  by  her 
own  independence.  Some  day,  dear  Lady  Comyng- 
ham— but  not  now— -I  do  so  wish  to  tell  you  part  at 
lea.st  of  my  last  month’s  vexations”  (the  countess 
just  bowed,  without  any  appearance  of  being  charmed 
at  the  prospect).  “ To-day  it  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on 
my  Leonora’s  trust  in  her  mother.  She,  dear  girl, 
leaves  all  things,  her  closest  hopes,  in  my  hands.” 

“ Very  becoming,”  said  the  countess  drily. 

“ And  to  be  very,  very  frank,  it  is  this  confidence 
my  child  puts  in  me  which  brings  me  here  now.” 

“Indeed!” 

The  ejaculation  was  cold.  Mrs.  Alw)m  felt  the 
ground  terribly  delicate  ; the  sympathetic  atmosphere 
not  e.vhilarating.  She  endeavoured  to  impart  warmth 
into  the  situation  by  a touch  of  sentiment,  and  \nth  her 
diaphanous  square  of  lawn  at  her  eyes,  murmured— 
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“ Mothers  will  do  anything  for  their  children,  dear 
Lady  Comyngham.” 

“ Of  course  they  will,"  answered  her  ladyship, 
wondering  why  in  the  name  of  fortune  such  a truism 
was  launched  at  her  just  now. 

“ And — I was  most  unfortunately  prevented  seeing 
Mr.  Duvesne  when  he  called  at  the  Dale.”  (Her 
hearer’s  eyes  suddenly  shot  forth  apprehension,  then 
contracted  with  a dangerous  sparkle.)  “ So  when  1 
saw  my  dear  girl  anxious,  disiraiU^  reluctant  to  leave 
St.  Clair’s,  though  her  health  is  suffering,  I took  my 
resolve  for  her  sake.  I said  to  myself,  * Don't  let  false 
delicacy  slop  you.  Elders  may  set  everything  right 
easily.’  So  1 came  straight  to  you.” 

“Oh!  really!”  said  Lady  Com>Tigham,  upright 
and  about  as  yielding  as  a posL  “ And  pray,  Mrs- 
Alwyn,  what  is  it  you  wish  us  elders  to  set  right  ?” 
Unpromising,  this,  but  Mrs,  Alwyn  rallied  her  forces 
round  Mr.  Duvesne’s  many  remembered  attentions, 
and  pushed  on. 

“ Your  son  has  been  our  frequent  guest,  Lady 
Comyngham,  as  you  are  aware.” 

“ Your  guest,  I believe,  Mrs,  Alwyn,  some  five  or 
six  times  during  the  past  year.  I have  begged  him 
often  not  to  intrude.  He  has  told  me  he  found  it 
difficult  to  decline  your  frequent  invitations.” 

“We  were  most  delighted  to  see  him,  dear  Lady 
Comyngham.”  (“  Why  so  often  ‘ dear  * ? ” thought  the 
countess,  getting  restless.)  “ Only  too  delighted. 
Had  you  been  with  him  you  would — you  must,  1 
believe,  have  put  the  same  construction  on  his  visits 
that  we  did.” 

“The  construction  I should  have  put,”  said  the 
countess,  in  a very  business-like  manner,  for  she  saw 
now  what  impended,  and  resolved  to  nip  it  in  the  bud, 
if  practicable,  “ would  have  been  that  you  made  much 
of  my  son,  and,  consequently,  he  relished  your  enter- 
tainment. Edward  always  liked  ladies’  society.  Young 
clergy  enjoy  that  sort  of  thing.  Bui  I am  sorry  he 
imposed  himself  on  you  so  much.” 

“Sorry ! Oh,  we  need  not  be  that,  if  all  ends  well  I” 
said  Mrs.  Alwyn,  her  handkerchief  at  play  again.  “ I 
assure  you  we  felt  him,  we  treated  him  as  one  of  our- 
selves.” (The  countess  had  some  ado  to  repress  an 
indignant  interjection.)  “ He  consulted  us  continually, 
on  all  connected  with  his  new  house.  He  took  my 
dearest  Leonora's  opinion  on  every  arrangement. 

W'bal  could  I think  but  that  he  desired  to— to ” 

“ Get  his  rectory  as  pretty  as  possible  for  his  wife?” 
(The  countess  had  made  up  her  mind  the  sooner 
further  confession  stopped  the  better.)  “ And  you 
were  right,  Mrs.  Alwyn.  That  is  my  son’s  aim.  He 
gave  you,  1 fancy,  since  you  showed  such  politeness 
to  him,  many  hints  on  the  subject.  More  than  were 
wise.  For  only  within  the  last  month  has  he  been  at 
liberty  to  speak  out——” 

“ That,”  interposed  Mrs.  Alwyn,  “ is  why  I came.” 
“And  say  that  for  years  he  has  been  engaged  to 
a daughter  of  CJeneral  Lcrmit.”  (Poor  Mrs.  Alwyn’s 
onyx  beads  jingled  with  her  start.)  “They  are  just 
returning  from  India,  and  my  son  is  at  Southampton, 
waiting  to  meet  Miss  Lermit,  whom  he  is  to  marry 
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next  month.  The  general  is  peculiar,  and  begged  no 
engagement  should  be  made  public  till  close  on  their 
return.  Of  course,  we  had  to  respect  his  wishes. 
Dear  me,  how  warm  this  room  is  !"  walking  off  with* 
out  a glance  at  her  listener,  to  ding  a window  open. 
**  There,  that  makes  it  better.” 

Mrs.  Alwyn  wanted  air.  A chagrin,  intensely  real, 
displaced  her  well*actcd  smiles  and  sentimentalism. 
Mortification  nigh  choked  her.  As  for  that  ill-dressed 
earl’s  wife  so  loftily  ignoring  her  semi-confession — fool 
that  she  had  been  to  make  it ! — if  fate  ever  gave  her 
the  chance  of  repaying  the  slight,  shouldn't  that  debt 
be  wiped  out  with  compound  interest  ! There  was 
battle  w’ithin  her  bosom  to  fetch  a syllable  of  decent 
courtesy  to  her  twitching  lips.  But  after  brief  silence 
she  contrived  to  say,  with  emphasis  as  little  bitter 
as  might  be,  for  acquaintance  with  the  nobility  must 
not  be  lightly  resigned — 

“I  regret  that  Mr.  Edward  Duvesne  gave  us  no 
chance  of— congratulating  him  earlier.  Of  course,  we 
do  so  now ” 

**  Much  obliged,*  said  the  countess  frostily. 

*^And  beyond  this  1 say  no  more.  It  is  useless  to 
dwell  on  the — unfortunate — concealment  he  adopted." 

“Kindly  remember,"  said  the  countess,  nettled, 
“his  reticence  was  not  his  choice.  We  Comynghams 
are  not  secretive,  whatever  our  faults.  TAis  conceal- 
ment was  purely  unavoidable.” 

Mrs.  Alwyn  felt  as  though,  if  denied  retort,  she  must 
die  of  spleen.  Rashly  she  answered — 

“Unavoidable!  Possibly.  Some  people  might— 
1 don’t  say  I do— consider  it  dishonourable.” 

It  is  dangerous  to  attack  a woman’s  son.  Lady 
Comyngham  swiftly  brought  an  unexpected  weapon  to 
the  front.  Drawing  her  inches  to  their  fullest  height, 
and  lucking  from  top  to  toe  the  countess,  spite  of  her 
tumbled  muslin  gown — 

“ Mrs.  Alwyn,”  she  said,  “according  to  what  I hear 
through  my  friend  Lady  Wynne,  in  Worcestershire, 
you  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  an  acceptable  critic  on 
what  is  or  what  is  not  honourable.  Allow  me” — her 
fingers  on  the  bell — “ to  wish  you  good  day.” 

Cowed  out  of  ready  speech  for  once,  John  Alwyn’s 
clever  widow  was  in  another  minute  gone  from  Oak- 
leigh  Place,  never  to  return. 

“Give  me  a fan  !”  cried  I^dy  Comyngham  to  her 
re-appearing  daughters.  “Open  all  the  windows. 
That  woman  has  poisoned  the  place  with  frangipanni. 

I hate  frangipanni.  I’m  afraid  1 hate  Atcr.  By  her 
own  showing,  girls,  she  lured  Edward  to  her  house, 
and  had  the  effrontery  to  imagine  she  had  secured 
him  for  her  daughter  Leonora ! I told  Edward  he 
was  foolish  to  praise  that  Miss  Villiers’s  complexion, 
even  before  me.  He  said  it  was  like  Mary’s,  so  he 
couldn’t  help  the  compliment.  This  is  what  comes  of 
it.  Your  father  is  right  : we  must  draw  the  line 
closer.  From  this  day  forth,  that  woman  from  the 
Dale  goes  off  our  list.” 

The  countess  need  not  have  troubled  to  make  this 
amendment.  The  “ woman  from  the  Dale  ” speedily 
betook  herself  beyond  the  range  of  the  most  noble 
Comyngham  circle. 


From  that  day’s  disastrous  drive  Mrs.  Alywn  went 
home  so  exasperated  with  this  fresh  stroke  of  un- 
gracious fortune  that,  had  she  been  a South  Sea 
Islander  badgering  her  blessings  out  of  a wooden 
idol,  the  probability  is,  in  her  last  access  of  downright 
rage,  she  would  have  had  that  idol  off  its  pedestal  and 
thrashed  it  soundly  for  its  baneful  contrariness.  De- 
nied that  consolation,  she  took  the  best  that  circum- 
stances permitted.  Leonora,  her  vanity  smarting  most 
poignantly,  was  only  loo  ready  to  quit  the  scene  of 
her  unsuccessful  youth.  Preparations  for  lengthened 
absence  were  hastily  made.  A stack  of  cards,  pour 
prendre  eong^^  went  forth  by  post,  and  almost  as  soon 
as  these  reached  their  destinations,  the  senders  were 
gone  from  the  dwelling  they  had  graced  so  many  years. 

Later,  Mr.  Russel  and  railway  vans  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  Dale  was  dismantled.  From  the 
carl’s  agent  it  eked  out  that  the  property  was  in 
process  of  purchase  for  the  Comynghams,  negotiations 
being  carried  on  through  the  late  owner’s  brother. 
Having  long  before  risen  on  the  village,  from  no  one 
knew  where,  they  disappeared  none  could  teU  whither, 
but  thenceforth  St  Qair's  knew  nothing  more  of  stately 
Mrs.  Alwyn  and  her  handsome  daughter,  -Miss  Villicrs. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTV-FIRST. 

WHICH  MX.  HUKST  MAKES  AN  AWKW’ASD  DISCOVERY. 

At  the  end  of  one  month  Miss  Hurst  conceived  it  her 
duty  to  inquire  whether  Miss  Grey  found  her  residence 
at  Wynstone  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  bold  out  hope 
of  its  being  prolonged. 

“Plainly,”  said  Sydney  smiling,  though  she  felt  none 
so  Jubilant,  “ do  I like  my  place  ? Yes.  1 have  no 
wish  to  leave  it,  if  1 suit  my  mistress.” 

She  faltered  over  that  bit  of  bravado.  Now  and 
then  came  a day  when  it  was  difficult  to  keep  a happy 
bearing.  Such  a wrench  of  old  ties  as  Sydney  had 
achieved,  is  not  allowed  by  .Madam  Nature  to  sink 
into  the  great  past  to  the  beat  of  an  cvcr-placid  pulse. 
There  were  times  when  the  girl  born  to,  at  least, 
moderate  wealth,  felt  prisoned  in  the  small  house  at 
Capel  Moor,  with  its  prim  furnishing  and  garniture, 
when  the  sense  of  having  no  other  claimable  shelter 
appalled  her.  A panic  of  this  sort  was  on  her  to-day, 
which  had  brought  her  tidings  that  her  mother  and 
Leonora  were  leaving  England  for  months,  and  her 
isolation  seemed  complete : when  in  her  hand  she 
held  the  coins  that  represented  thirty  days’  hire,  and 
felt  staggered  at  the  fact  that  she  was  in  humbly-paid 
service. 

But  she  war  sorry  for  her  utterance  when  she  saw 
Miss  Hurst  took  it  as  complaint. 

“Mistress!”  the  lady  repeated  reproachfully— 
“Now,  Miss  Grey,  is  it  fair  to  use  a word  that  in- 
sinuates I have  given  myself  airs?  when  I’ve  been  so 
careful  to  speak  of  you  as  a friend  who  found  it  con- 
venient to  share  our  home  ; and  I’m  sure  1 have 
always  treated  you  as  such.  I wouldn’t  even  let  Mrs. 
Precce,  the  other  day,  call  you  my  companion,  for  I 
said,  * No;  “ lad/s  companion”  always  reminds  me  of 
those  nasty  little  work-cases,  with  scissors  too  small 
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to  get  your  thumb  in,  and  thimble  too  large,  and 
nothing  that  hts  anything,  and  that’s  the  very  reverse 
of  Miss  Grey/  But  if  it*s  as  a' mistress  you  regard 
me,  why,  1 should  be  sorry  to  detain  you  in  a situation 
which,  of  course,  1 can  see  is  far  beneath  you.” 


haps  you  have  the  same.  Very  likely,  as  you  are 
younger,  things  seem  harder ; though,  indeed,  Miss 
Grey,  neither  the  teens  nor  the  twenties  have  a 
monopoly  of  very  tender  sorrows.  A — h ! ” 

A deep  sigh  courted  invitation  to  confidential  dis* 


INTO  HIS  RIGHT  HAND  SHE  PUT  HER  OWN**  (/.  396). 


Sydney  grew  repentant  as  tnis  speech  proceeded. 

Dear  Miss  Hurst,”  she  said,  please  forgive  me. 
It  sounded  ungrateful,  but  1 did  not  mean  to  be  so.  1 
am  thankful  to  be.  here,  and  1 am  not  likely  to  go  till 
you  send  me  away.” 

**  Which  won’t  be  in  a hurry,  then,”  said  Miss  Hurst, 
as  easily  mollified  as  moved,  **  and  as  for  being  down 
sometimes,  why,  every  one  is  that.  I am.  I've  things 
to  grieve  over,  that  won’t  bear  looking  back  on.  Per- 


closures,  but  Sydney,  conscious  that  her  own  story 
must  remain  sealed,  kept  silence,  with  a blush  so  deep 
that  Miss  Hurst  drew  therefrom  her  own  conclusions, 
and  with  self-denial  carried  the  conversation  to  other 
channels. 

**  If  it  is  any  pleasure  to  you  to  bear  it,  1 will  say  I 
consider  our  arrangement  quite  perfection.  If  you 
had  seen  my  brother  before  you  came,  which  is  im- 
possible, but  you  know  what  1 mean,  you  would  under- 
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Stand  how  different  he  is  now.  And  in  pastr>',  too,  the 
change  is  astonishing.  Time  after  time  Rebecca  used 
to  send  up  crust  that  really  might  have  been  tossed 
over  the  roof  with  less  injury  to  itself  than  the  tiles. 
Now,  you  can  testify,  Miss  Grey,  our  dinners  are  not 
disgraced  by  such  cookery.  And  why?  Ah,  h — a! 
Rebecca  knows  better  than  to  let  her  Hre  out  when 
I’m  near  I And  Gilbert’s  spirits  are  so  improved  too. 
Why,  I heard  him  laughing  yesterday.  What  w’as  it 
at,  Miss  Grey  ?” 

“Only  a line  from  Horace  in  the  paper  I was 
reading.** 

'*  And  you  could  pronounce  it  properly  ! ** 

“ I tried.” 

I en\y  you.  What  a muddle  I used  to  make  of 
those  foreign  bits.  First  1 hopped  them,  hoping  he 
wouldn't  miss  them,  but  he  always  did.  Then  I spelt 
them  out,  but  that  didn’t  answer.  But  I laboured  to 
amuse  hint  I used  to  get  bits  from  the  comic  papers, 
and  say,  * Here's  something  so  droll  for  you  to  hear, 
Gilbert,*  and  1 would  tell  him  the  funniest  jokes,  and 
yet  he  hardly  ever  laughed.  But  1 said  to  him  last 
night,  * Gilbert,  Miss  Grey  is  quite  valuable.  Worth 
much  more  than  the  salary  1 can  afford  her.  But 
rather  than  lose  her  I would  work  for  a poor  gentle- 
woman’s fancy  repository.*  So  if  ever  you  require  a 
little  rise,  Miss  Grey,  tell  me,  and  I’ll  manage  it” 

But  Miss  Grey  had  no  intention  of  asking  for  a rise. 
The  light  addition  she  carried  off  now  to  her  store 
swelled  the  total  to  thirty-six  pounds  ; and  that  would 
afford  Christmas  boxes  for  a long  while  to  St.  Clair’s. 
The  money  outlay  of  her  present  life  was  next  to  ni/. 
The  fateful  loan,  advanced  by  her  mother,  was  repaid, 
for  Jacob  Checne  had  sent  her,  in  six  notes,  the  re- 
sidue of  her  six  thousand.  Now  she,  who  had  longed 
to  be  in  some  ways  lavish,  must  only  be  so  in  coin 
less  mutable  than  gold,  must  spend  youth  and  energy 
in  brightening  this  home  that  the  waves  of  her  self-w*ill 
had  cast  her  into,  and  for  lack  of  nearer  interests,  must 
beat  the  bounds  of  this  narrow  dominion  till,  perhaps, 
she  grew  into  an  old  maid  like  Miss  Jean  Hurst. 
Well,  she  thought,  rather  than  have  been  wed  and 
then  waked  up  to  find  herself  bartered  for  metal  that 
rang  false,  her  lot  was  one  she  would  have  chosen 
open-eyed,  for  it  was  by  no  means  despicable,  from  its 
lowliest  function  of  improving  pic-crusi,  to  its  worthier 
of  lifting  some  gloom  off  Gilbert  Hurst’s  career. 

In  this  last  direction  her  powers  waxed  stronger 
week  by  week.  As  summer  waned,  day  only  seemed  to 
break  on  Gilbert  Hurst  with  the  first  sound  of  Sydney’s 
voice.  Her  presence  transformed  his  life.  Did  he 
ask  himself  “How?”  Well,  by  countless  womanly 
intuitions  : by  the  contact  of  a most  animated  Intelli- 
gence. If  by  aught  else,  the  time  to  formulate  other 
influence  had  not  come.  It  was  yet  hidden,  unsus- 
pected, but— growing. 

September  took  Sydney  for  her  first  fxea/  from 
Wynslone.  The  dispersing  of  her  money  accom- 
plished, Jacob  Cheene  urged  that  they  might  meet. 
The  asked-for  hours  were  given  instantly,  though  Miss 
Hurst  was  disappointed  that  the  object  and  destina- 
tion of  her  journey  were  not  explained. 


Quite  early,  w'hcn  the  sun  was  showing  a copper- 
coloured  disc  behind  an  autumn  haze,  Sydney  set  out 
to  the  railway  station.  Footsteps  had  already  brushed 
the  dcw-spangled  cobwebs  from  the  path  by  the 
poplars.  The  white  gate  stood  open.  Outside  was 
Mr.  Hurst.  He  heard  the  first  fall  of  her  foot  and, 
his  face  lighting  up  with  that  full  expressiveness  that 
made  his  deprivation  seem  incredible,  asked,  might 
he  make  his  morning  walk  beside  her. 

“Gladly,”  she  answered,  “ if,”  instinctively  choosing 
words  that  would  not  wound,  “ if  he  knew  that  road 
as  marvellously  as  he  did  others  about  Wynstonc.** 

“Thank  you,’*  he  said,  “but  my  memory  is  only 
canine.  I was  our  cousin’s  godson,  and  came  holiday- 
making to  Capel  Moor,  till  1 learnt  every  nook  about 
the  place.  I was  to  have  been  her  heir,  but  she 
changed  her  mind.” 

“Oh!  What  made  her  do  so?”  Sydney  exclaimed, 
with  more  impulse  than  discretion. 

“ Common-sense.  In  those  days  I had  a notion  1 
could  carve  out  what  fortune  1 liked.  Our  worthy 
cousin  took  me  at  my  own  estimate,  and  left  her  little 
property  to  the  one  she  thought  would  want  it  most,” 

Natural,  this,  yet  Sydney  couldn’t  help  feeling  that, 
as  events  bad  disposed  themselves,  it  was  something 
like  leaving  a managing  magpie  in  charge  of  a dis- 
abled eagle  ! Then  she  chi4  herself  for  this  un- 
gracious metaphor,  and  made  amends. 

“ Perhaps  it  does  not  signify,  Mr.  Hurst,  which  had 
the  money.  Your  sister  delights  in  using  it  for  you.” 

“Poor  Jean!”  he  answered,  with  a smile  that  had 
sadness  in  it  “ Hersmall  estate  is  eaten  up  by  one 
pensioner.  When  I was  young  I was  arrogant,  I 
f^ancy.  I’ve  fallen  on  lines  that  take  that  sort  of  non- 
sense out  of  a man,  Miss  Grey.  Poor  Jean  1 ” 

That  reiteration  w'as  the  nearest  approach  to  com- 
plaint Mr.  Hurst  ever  made  over  his  own  and  his 
sister's  relative  positions.  But  Sydney,  looking  up 
shyly,  saw  how  the  grave  serenity  of  the  whole  face 
betokened  mastery  of  strong  passion  and  will  rather 
than  the  placidity  of  inborn  composure,  and  the  pity 
that  welled  up  within  her  was  less  for  “poor  Jean” 
than  for  Jean’s  brother. 

“ Mind,”  he  said,  as  they  reached  the  valley  through 
w'hich  the  coming  train  was  sounding  like  distant 
wind,  “ there  arc  the  roots  of  a tree  across  the  path  a 
little  way  on.  Don’t  forget  them  if  it  is  dusk  when 
you  return.” 

“Thank  you  ; but  it  will  not  be  dusk.  1 shall  be 
home  at  six.” 

“Good  news.  We  shall  be  wanting  you.  Good- 
bye till  then.” 

He  lifted  his  hat.  His  words  were  grateful  to  her. 
At  the  Dale  her  adieux  were  differently  phrased.  She 
could  have  shaken  hands  for  short  Ihrewell,  but  one 
of  Miss  Hurst’s  super-refined  rules  restrained  her.  “ I 
tell  my  brother  it  makes  him  look  ridiculous  to  stand 
with  his  hand  extended,  and  the  person  who  is  going, 
perhaps,  never  noticing  it.  So  1 advise  him  only  to 
bow.  I spare  his  feelings  in  all  these  little  W'ays,  you 
know.”  So,  with  “ Good-bye,”  Sydney  let  him  turn 
back,  standing  some  seconds  to  watch  with  what 
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perfect  ease  and  certainty  his  tall  form  look  the  home- 
ward way.  VVynstone  regained,  Mr.  Hurst  heard 
footsteps  pattering  near  by  the  door. 

**  Who  is  it  ? " he  asked,  stooping,  for  the  steps 
were  of  a pigmy,  and  a juvenile  treble  responded — 

**  Please,  sir,  me.” 

“And  what  may  *me*  be  wanting?”  He  was 
always  gentle  with  children.  Not  one  iu  Capel  Moor 
feared  the  blind  gentleman. 

“ Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  it's  some  foxes*  gloves  mother 
have  sent  the  lady.” 

“What  lady?  Miss  Hurst?** 

“ No,  sir,  the  young  lady,  if  you  please,  as  come  by 
yesterday  and  give  mother  sixpence  ’cause  sbe’ve 
sprained  her  wris’.’* 

“And  you  don’t  know  her  name  ? ” 

“ No,  sir.  But,  if  you  please,  she’s  the  pretty  hdy.” 
He  look  the  flowers  carefully  in-doors,  and  sum- 
moned Rebecca  to  put  them  in  Miss  Grey’s  room. 

Miss  Hurst  met  the  flowers  fn  rouUy  and  learned 
their  stor)'  from  her  brother.  The  little  messenger’s 
adjectives,  however,  escaped  repeating. 

“It  would  be  Ruth  Jones,  I expect.  Miss  Grey 
likes  the  road  past  their  cottage,  and  she’s  a person 
that.  I’ve  no  doubt,  poor  people  would  take  to.” 

An  opinion  on  which  penniless  Mr.  Hurst  enter- 
tained no  doubt  whatever. 

.Arrived  at  S:illcote-Upton  and  Mr.  Cheene’s  dwell- 
ing, Nancy,  in  stiff  lilac  print,  her  carroty  locks 
skewered  away  under  a while  muslin  helmet,  ushered 
Sydney  through  what  had  been  Miss  Ambler’s  shop, 
but  was  now  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a private 
sitting-room,  up  stairs  splendid  with  American  cloth,  to 
the  lodger's  apartment,  which,  rehabilitated  by  drugget 
and  curtains,  polished  w’indows,  and  fresh  paint,  looked 
quite  an  elegant  apartment,  full  five  shillings  a week 
more  lettable  than  three  months  before. 

Suggestions  of  replenished  purses  filled  the  air. 
Jacob,  in  his  Sunday  suit,  was  waiting  for  her.  The 
odour  of  excellent  coffee,  prepared  by  Miss  Ambler’s 
hands  for  Mr.  Chccne’s  visitor,  blended  with  the  scent 
of  a gorgeous  nosegay,  and  a scheme  to  make  this 
day  as  festive  as  possible  was  effectively  carried  out, 
with  only  a few  minutes’  unpreventable  collapses. 

“ I have  worked  you  too  hard,  Jacob,”  Sydney  said 
anxiously,  when,  Nancy  having  stumped  off  with  the 
breakfast,  she  fetched  her  father's  office  stool,  and 
seated  herself  at  the  old  clerk’s  feet ; “ you  arc 
thinner  and  paler.  You  are  tired  with  all  our  talking.” 
“Tired  with  pleasure,  then,  Miss  Sydney  ; and  that 
never  kills.” 

“It  had  not  need  kill  you — our  one  friend— my 
father’s  and  mine.” 

“No  fear.  If  it  could,  it  would  have  done  it  these 
last  few  weeks.” 

“ Were  the  people  glad,  then  ?** 

“‘Glad’  isn’t  word  enough,  Miss  Sydney*.  They 
were  nearly  dazed  with  delight,  some  of  them.” 

Then  he  told  her  how  the  few  score  pounds  here, 
the  few  hundreds  there,  had  come  like  a gift  on  those 
who  had  thought  their  savings  lost.  How*  some 
could  not  believe  their  luck  till  hard  cash  proved 
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their  glad  surprise  no  dream.  How  all— Sydney 
exulted  over  this — had  said,  “ Wasn’t  it  the  very  thing 
pour  Mr.  Alwyn  would  have  done  if  money  had  come 
to  him  before  he  died? — for  he  wasn’t  the  man  to 
injure  a soul  willingly.”  And  he  showed  her  letters 
of  blundering  orthography,  but  unmistakable  grati- 
tude, and  described  his  poor,  hard-pressed  landlady’s 
outburst  of  joy ; how  she  had  refused  her  share  till 
assured  none  came  out  of  his,  Jacob’s,  pocket ; and 
how,  when  convinced  her  fortune  had  come  back  in 
a golden  lump,  she  had  insisted  on  embracing  Mr. 
Cheene,  and  poured  out  such  blessings  on  her  anony- 
mous benefactor,  mixed  with  such  self-obloquy  at 
having  overstepped  the  bounds  of  justice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  her  lodger’s  “ leavings,”  as,  confessed  Jacob, 
smoothing  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  “ made  a simpleton 
of  me,  Miss  Sydney,  though  1 hadn’t  felt  so  happy  for 
fifteen  years.” 

And  he  told,  too,  of  poor  John  Lewis ; how  his  old 
cottage  would  be  free  at  Michaelmas,  and  he  was  to 
get  back  to  it;  and  how',  with  Nurse’s  money  and 
his  own,  povertv  would  never  hang  about  their  door 
again. 

Sydney’s  eyes  overflowed  at  that. 

“ If  only  dear  old  Taffy  could  have  had  her  share  t 
You  put  what  I told  you  for  her,  Jacob?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “it’s  there.  Her  grave  won’t 
be  forgotten  now.  But  1 felt  I hardly  ought  to  let 
you  do  it,  Miss  Sydney.  You’ve  left  yourself  poorest 
of  all.” 

“Poor!”  She  looked  up,  a light  in  her  beautiful 
eyes  which  prosperity  could  never  have  kindled. 
“Jacob,  1 never  felt  so  rich!  But  1 still  am  in 
debt.  There  is  interest  on  interest  Shall  I e\  er  be 
able  to  pay  it?” 

“And  ] wonder,”  said  Mr,  Cheene,  “if  ever  you 
will  get  anything  for  yourself.  Money  bums  holes  in 
your  pocket.  Miss  Sydney.” 

She  laughed,  though  tears  twinkled  on  her  long 
lashes. 

“ It’s  little  gets  the  chance  ! And,  if  I were  as  rich 
as  Croesus,  there  are  people  I couldn’t  pay.  You,  for 
example.” 

“That’s  nothing,  Miss  Sydney,  seeing  what  I owed 
your  father.” 

“Ah  ! you  say  that  to  ease  me.** 

“ No,  1 say  it  to  take  what  you  might  fed  a burden 
off  your  shoulders.  For  I’ll  tell  you  the  truth,  as  no 
one  on  earth  knows  it  Yes,  take  hold  of  me  ; that 
helps  me,  just  as  your  father  did  when  he'd  come  up 
and  down  High  Street  with  bis  arm  through  mine. 
Miss  Sydney,  w'hen  1 was  a lad,  and  your  father  was 
just  head  of  the  office,  1 got  into  ill  company.  I’d 
joined  a glee  club,  as  they  called  it ; but  our  evenings 
that  began  with  glees  ended  with  loo.  And  1 lost  at 
that,  and— and ” 

“Oh,  Jacob,  dear!  don’t  tell  me  this.  It  doesn’t 
matter  now.** 

“And  the  only  way  I could  pay  was  by  borrowing 
of  my  master.  There,  that’s  not  the  word  I— stole. 
No  one  found  me  out  but  your  father.  He  bowed  me 
to  the  very  ground  ; not  with  anger— with  forgiveness. 
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He  made  a man  out  of  what  might  have  been  a 
felon.  1 was  a coward,  and  1 should  never  have 
dared  face  the  world  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  help. 
But  he  turned  my  snare  into  a safeguard.  He  made 
me  work  at  true  music  under  his  very  own  teaching. 
And  he  never  despised  me,  though  he  knew  my  sin. 
After  that,  Miss  Sydney,  don’t  you  cumber  your  mind 
with  the  thought  of  owing  me  anything.  The  greatest 
trouble  1 have  is  that  I've  not  a farthing  to  leave 
John  Alwyn’s  child." 

“ Who  will  never  want  it,  dear  old  Jacob.  You 
give  her  a better  heritage  in  her  father’s  praise ! " 

it  was  after  a triumphant  dinner,  cooked  by  Miss 
Ambler,  reckless  in  the  way  of  sauce  or  vegetable, 
served  by  Nancy  in  a stuiT gown  and  white  cuffs,  that 
Jacob  Cheene  and  his  guest  strolled  through  the 
streets  of  Slillcote,  and  he  showed  her  the  way  to 
Guyswick,  his  old  lodgings,  which  he  had  quitted  to 
share  small  means  and  short  commons  with  Miss 
Ambler ; “ Stuarts,’*  owned  now  by  a wine  merchant ; 
and  the  big  church  of  St  Clement,  where ” 

But  there  he  broke  off  to  ask  of  those  with  whom 
Sydney  lived,  their  age,  their  bearing  to  herself. 

As  far  as  she  knew  it  she  gave  them  the  Hursts* 
history,  and  admitted  that  they  were  kind  enough  to 
make  her  sometimes  wish  she  could  drop  the  in- 
cognita  her  mother  had  imposed  upon  her.  But,  for  a 
marvel,  Jacob  agreed  with  Mrs.  Alwyn. 

**  If  you  are  fairly  happy,  Miss  Sydney,  let  well 
alone.  If  you  want  to  leave  them — you  are  not  so  far 
oflf  now — come  to  me.” 

That  Sydney  promised,  seeing  that  it  pleased  him 
to  count  himself  her  guardian ; and,  anyhow,  another 
June  she  was  to  ask  a whole  week’s  holiday,  and  they 
were  to  pass  it  tt^ether.  With  which  prospect  the 
station  was  reached,  and  farewells  said  between  these 
May  and  December  friends,  whom  the  day  had  drawn 
together  by  kindlier  ties  than  ever. 

Capel  Moor  w'as  reached  as  the  last  gleams  of  sun- 
light kissed  the  crests  of  the  golden  woods,  and  Sydney 
hastened  towards  Wjmstone,  till  at  the  angle  where 
lane  joined  road,  and  the  weather-beaten  church  stood 
on  the  hill-summit,  a hgure  waited,  leaning  on  the 
lichen-tinted  wall. 

“ Ah ! ” said  Mr.  Hurst,  as  she  drew  near,  “ my  sister 


prophesied  you  would  enjoy  your  freedom  till  the  last 
train.  1 was  sure  you  would  not  disappoint  us." 

Sydney’s  sympathies  had  been  too  much  on  the 
alert  the  whole  day  through  not  to  catch  quickly  now 
at  the  implied  need.  It  brought  back  old  times,  when 
her  father  counted  every  moment  of  her  absence. 
There  was  sweetness  in  being  again  wanted,  yet,  out 
of  a full  heart,  she  had  no  words  to  acknowledge  it. 
Mr.  Hurst  marked  her  silence. 

“ Will  you  come  through  the  churchyard  f It  is  the 
nearest  way.  You  are  tired?” 

“Not  very” 

Something  in  the  still  scene,  the  quiet  tombs,  the 
silent  house  of  many  generations’  prayers,  unsteadied 
her  voice.  Mr.  Hurst  turned  to  her  suddenly:— 

“ Sorry  to  leave  those  whom  you  went  to  see  ? Sorry 
to  be  in  this  dull  spot  again  ?” 

**  No,  no ; indeed,  no.” 

“ For  that,  thank  you,**  he  said.  “You  are  getting 
me  into  such  ill  habits.  Miss  Grey;  it  seems  like 
losing  my  sight  again  not  to  have  you  at  W>7)stone." 

From  this  strong  vigorous  man,  the  confession  of 
dependence  took  Sydney’s  pity  so  unawares  that  she 
utterly  forgot  Miss  Hurst’s  deep  device  for  sparing 
his  feelings.  He  was  holding  (he  gate  open  for  her. 
Into  his  right  hand  she  put  her  own,  warm,  soft,  un- 
gloved, and  said  very  gently— 

*'  Now,  I shall  not  want  to  be  away  for  months  and 
months,  and  the  more  you  let  me  do  for  you  the 
better.” 

Miss  Hurst  wondered  volubly  the  evening  through 
why  her  brother  preferred  wandering  outside  in  the 
moonlight,  “which,  though  it*s  lovely,  as  I say,  he 
can’t  enjoy,”  to  coming  in  and  enjoying  her  society 
and  Sydney’s.  She  had  fancied  he  would  be  pleased 
when  Miss  Grey  got  back.  But  gentlemen  were  odd. 
She  supposed  he  preferred  the  company  of  his  own 
thoughts. 

They  were  thoughts  Gilbert  Hurst  longed,  with  all 
the  throes  of  despair,  to  be  rid  of : thoughts  of  a 
tender  throbbing  touch  that  still  seemed  lying  in  his 
own  broad  g^asp — a touch  waking  a joy  and  an 
anguish  that  must  needs  run  side  by  side  till  death 
extinguished  them. 

■ND  or  CHAfTtK  TH«  TWEXTr-PlltST. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  LONDON  POOR. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  REV.  S.  A.  BARNETT. 


BV  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 


REAT  cities  are  full  of  contrasts ; and  in 
^ London,  the  greatest  city  of  them  all,  these 
pJ  contrasts  are  oftentimes  grotesque  in  their 
completeness.  There  are  few  things  more  wonder- 
ful, even  in  London,  than  the  difference  between 
the  City,  splendid  in  riches,  gloomy  of  aspect,  al- 
ways animate  w'ith  life  at  high  pressure,  and  the 
East  End,  which  immediately  adjoins  it  One  walks 


up  Comhill  and  thinks  of  “The  Monarch  of  Mincing 
Lane.”  Money-changers  abound,  and  the  very  win- 
dows arc  full  of  bullion.  Up  the  broad  Bishop^ate 
one’s  thoughts  are  of  princes,  for  there  is  still  the 
Crosby  Place  of  Crookback,  and  what  remains  of  Sir 
Paul  Pindar’s  house  is  suggestive  of  the  merchant- 
princes  whose  gardens  once  made  the  air  aromatic. 
One  turns  up  Brushfield  Street  into  Spitalhelds,  and 
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all  such  memories  are  forgotten.  Commercial  Street 
is  by  no  means  one  of  the  poorest  streets  in  White- 
chapel ; yet  SpitalBelds  Church  overlooks  an  amount 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  inner  life  of  the  East  End.  The 
change  from  the  City  is  startling  in  its  suddenness. 
But  a street  away  there  is  life  and  glitter  ; every  man 
wears  broadcloth ; the  streets  are  thronged  with 
carriages.  Here  in  Spitalhelds  and  Whitechapel  a 
black  coat  is  rarely  seen,  and  the  number  of  carriages 
which  pass  through  the  streets  in  a day  might  be 
counted  on  the  hngers  of  one  hand.  Colour  and 
^’ariety  are  absent ; all  is  one  dull  sordid  level.  The 
houses  and  shops  are  poor  and  mean  ; the  pedestrians 
are  thinly  clad  and  often  in  rags.  No  flowers  brighten 
Spitalflelds  Market,  which  is  entirely  given  up  to  the 
stem  utility  of  the  most  ordinary  vegetables. 

Happily,  however,  this  dreary,  impoverished,  over- 
crowded  town  is  not  without  its  centres  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life.  Toynbee  Hall  has  been  lately  founded, 
and  the  work  which  Mr.  Barnett,  the  Vicar  of  St 
Jude’s,  Commercial  Street,  has  been  doing  for  years 
past  is  very  well  knowiL  No  man,  probably,  has  a more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  wants  and  needs  of 
the  East  End  ; and  it  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to 
his  benevolent  exertions  that  the  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  London  have  had  brought  home  to  them  the 
necessity  for  the  “ Palace  of  Delight,”  which  will  soon 
take  tangible  shape.  St.  Jude’s  Vicarage  is  a centre 
of  restless  endeavour  to  brighten  the  unlovely  lives  of 
dwellers  in  this  reflige  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  The 
Vicarage,  like  so  many  other  residences  of  the  London 
clergy,  is  forbidding  in  outward  aspect ; but  within  it 
is  busy  and  hospitable,  and  it  is  easy  to  forget  the 
squalor  of  the  East  End  in  Mrs.  Barnett’s  large  roof- 
lighted  drawing-room,  with  its  alcove  in  musharabyeh 
work,  cushioned  with  crimson.  Mr.  Barnett  greeted 
me  with  hearty  cordiality.  He  has  the  brisk  manner 
of  a busy  man  accustomed  to  crowding  much  work 
into  a short  time.  He  is  somewhat  below  middle 
height,  slightly  grey,  with  an  earnest  face,  and  that 
easy  flow  of  clear,  expressive  language  which  George 
Stephenson  thought  to  be  the  most  enviable  of  natural 
gifts. 

Upon  the  housing  of  the  London  poor,  Mr.  Bar- 
nett is  an  authority.  His  views  upon  the  subject 
are  decided,  and  differ  in  some  respects  materially 
from  those  held  by  many  people  who  have  a less  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  it.  He  considers  that  the 
good  management  and  administration  of  tenement 
houses  are  much  more  important  and  infinitely  more 
likely  to  produce  the  wished-for  results  than  new  legis- 
lation ; and  that  Sir  Richard  Cross’s  Act,  properly 
worked,  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs.  I 
asked  him  if  he  deemed  it  possible  to  procure  the 
lowering  of  rents  paid  by  the  poor. 

“ I do  not  see  any  way  to  get  lower  rents ''  was  his 
reply.  “ The  result  of  reducing  rents  is  that  the  cheap 
houses  are  at  once  filled  by  the  higher  class  of  artisans ; 
and  the  very  poor,  with  large  families,  are  more  crowded 
than  before.  I am  therefore  driven  to  believe  that  the 


only  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  lies  in 
better  administration,  partly  by  the  local  authorities 
and  partly  by  the  owners  of  the  houses.  The  sanitary 
inspectors  should  see  that  the  laws  are  kept  much  more 
strictly.  The  drainage  should  be  improved,  and  the 
water  supply  rendered  more  abundant.  Pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  landlords  who  would 
not  do  their  duly  by  their  property  ; and  if  they  did 
not  like  it  they  would  soon  sell  their  houses.  Then 
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the  administration  of  the  property  should  be  left  much 
less  to  agents  than  it  is  at  present.  The  relations  of 
landlords  with  their  poor  tenants  ought  to  be  much 
closer  than  they  are,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
owners  of  London  property  should  take  less  interest 
in  their  tenants  than  a country  squire  takes  in  his 
cottagers.  Let  them  collect  the  rents  personally  or 
through  friends,  who  will  have  pleasant  relations  with 
the  tenants,  and  will  learn  what  their  grievances 
really  are.” 

I remarked  that  with  such  a system,  made  general, 
there  would  be  admirable  opportunities  for  raising  the 
tone  of  the  tenants. 

“Undoubtedly;  and  I have  great  faith  in  that. 
Improve  the  tone  of  the  dwellers  in  these  houses,  and 
they  will  no  longer  be  content  with  filthy  rooms,  but 
will  endeavour  to  better  their  position.” 

Detailing  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  East 
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London  lo  provide  better  homes  for  the  poor,  Mr. 
Barnett  said  the  East  London  Dwellings  Company 
had  purchased  land,  relatively  speaking,  very  cheaply  ; 
but  that  to  pay  4 per  cent,  on  their  capital  they  could 
not  afford  to  let  rooms  at  less  than  half-a-crown  a 
week.  In  the  Peabody  Buildings  some  rooms  were 
let  at  as  low*  as  about  two  shillings  a week,  and  there 
the  result  had  been  to  attract  a much  more  respectable 
class  ih.in  had  been  intended.  The  company  en* 
trusted  the  management  of  its  tenements  to  ladies,  who 
were  able,  by  their  personal  influence,  to  smooth  over 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  life,  and  to  raise  the  tastes 
and  awaken  the  aspirations  of  the  tenants.  In  this 
way  it  had  been  found  possible  to  keep  in  the  houses 
a much  lower  class  than  could  otherwise  be  retained. 

I asked  Mr.  Barnett  if  the  tenants  had  been  in- 
duced in  this  way  to  take  better  care  of  the  fabric,  and 
to  refrain  from  destruction. 

“ They  knock  the  houses  about  much  less,**  he  re- 
plied. **  People  of  that  class  are  much  more  under 
the  influence  of  their  feelings  than  of  their  reason  ; 
and  if  they  take  a liking  to  the  lady  who  calls  for 
their  rents,  they  will  do  for  her  things  which  they 
would  not  do  simply  because  it  was  to  their  interest 
that  they  should  do  them.’*  Some  of  the  companies 
owning  blocks  of  industrial  dwellings,  he  added,  ob. 
ject  to  letting  single  rooms  ; but  that  he  deemed  to 
be  a mistake.  When  a man  had  been  accustomed  to 
living  in  one  room  it  was  necessary  to  meet  his  need, 
with  the  object  of  gradually  getting  him  to  see  the 
advantages  of  occupying  two  rooms. 

“ Have  any  private  individuals,”  I asked,  “ been 
induced  to  do  the  same  thing  as  the  East  London 
Dwellings  Company?” 

“ A good  number  are  doing  it.  They  are  building 
central  blocks  intended  purposely  for  the  very  poorest, 
and  they  likewise  w*ork  them  with  the  aid  of  ladies, 
who  are  regarded  by  the  tenants  as  practically  the 
landlords.  They  see  that  the  houses  are  kept  clean 
and  well  ventilated  ; and,  in  fact,  do  ever>*thing  pos- 
sible to  insure  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  being  as  friendly  and  charming  as  possible. 
Mrs.  Leonard  Courtney  collected  rents  in  White- 
chapel for  several  years,  and  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  landlady.  Many  people  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  living  anyhow,  under  her  influence  got 
into  better  ways,  and  some  of  them  were,  after  a time, 
able  to  take  two  rooms.  But  progress  in  this  direction 
is  slow.  It  is  necessarily  a matter  of  years,  and  it  is 
unfair  to  judge  of  results  by  a week  or  two.  Ow  ing  to 
the  success  of  the  system  in  Whitechapel,  Mrs.  Leonard 
Courtney  has  built  a block  of  houses  at  Chelsea,  which 
she  manages  in  the  same  way ; but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  idea  originated  fifteen  years  ago  with  Miss 
Ociavia  Hill’* 

In  answer  to  a question  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  visiting  system  had  grown,  Mr.  Barnett  told  me 
that  it  was  applied  to  about  two  thousand  persons  in 
the  parisli  of  Whitechapel,  and  to  many  others  in  new 
blocks  of  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Barnett  went  on  to  say  that  the  lady  collectors 
were  often  able  to  render  substantial  material  as  well 


as  moral  service  to  their  tenants.  If  a girl  were  at 
home  doing  nothing  they  could  sometimes  get  her  into 
service  ; or  a place  might  be  found  for  a boy ; or  even 
far  the  father  of  the  family  if  he  had  the  right  stuff  in 
him.  When  a family  had  been  got  into  regular  and 
self-respecting  habits,  it  w*as  found  that  the  rent  was 
paid  much  more  punctually.  **  It  is  a great  mistake,” 
added  Mr.  Barnett,  ” to  be  too  easy  about  the  pay- 
ment of  rents.  The  tenants  suffer  in  the  end  veo’ 
much  from  the  irregular  collection  of  rents  which  is 
common.  The  ordinary  collector  gels  what  he  can, 
loses  a good  deal,  and  then  has  to  increase  rents  to 
others  to  cover  the  deficiency.  The  tenants  conse- 
quently get  into  the  way  of  thinking  that  they  can 
sometimes  be  excused  from  paying.  Many  people 
think  that  the  only  thing  worth  giving  to  the  poor  is 
money  ; but  they  are  wrong : teaching  them  regu- 
larity and  a knowledge  of  better  things  is  a far  more 
precious  gift,” 

“(Then  you  do  not  think  that  farther  legislation 
would  be  of  any  use?** 

i do  not  perceive  how  it  could  help  at  all.  I like 
Cross’s  Act,  and  I think  it  would  be  sufficient  if  it 
were  properly  administered.  We  do  not  need  any 
more  legislation.  You  have  seen  that  there  has  been 
no  outcome  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any.” 

“You  have  no  specific  of  your  own,  Mr.  Barnett  ?” 

“Vague  ideas  one,  of  course,  has;  but  as  such 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  formulate  them.  One  thing 
1 should  tell  you  : we  are  hoping  to  try  a kind 
of  co-operative  house.  We  propose  to  tell  the 
tenants  ffiat  we  will  share  among  them  the  whole  of 
the  profits  above  4 per  cent,  and  by  this  means  we 
hope  to  induce  them  to  keep  down  the  bill  for  repairs, 
which  sometimes  amounts  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  income  from  houses  of  this  class.  That  is  a 
form  of  profit-sharing  which  has  not,  I think,  yet  been 
tried  in  this  connection.” 

“ So  that  you  would  sum  up  the  two  essentials  as 
improved  local  administration,  and  the  development 
of  the  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  ? ** 

“ Exactly.  And  I feel  sure  that  it  would  be  a dis- 
advantage all  round  for  rents  to  be  artificially  lowered. 
The  diflfcrcncc  would  go  ultimately  into  the  pockets 
of  employers,  for  wages  would  inevitably  fall  sooner 
or  later ; and,  in  addition,  people  would  be  attracted 
from  the  country,  and  would  elbow  out  our  weak 
Londoners.’* 

1 asked  Mr.  Barnett  if  he  thought  the  farmers  of 
tenement  houses  made  the  enormous  profits  of  which 
so  much  is  heard  ; and  he  answered  that  he  was  sure 
they  did  not.  Many  of  them  were  small  men,  and 
they  collected  so  badly,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  make 
very  large  profits.  The  system  was,  however,  a very 
bad  one,  since  it  compelled  the  sober  and  steady  to 
pay  higher  rents  to  make  good  the  losses  caused  by 
the  drunken  and  vicious. 

Then  we  fell  to  ulking  of  the  effect  which  a great 
London  municipality  might  produce  upon  this  question 
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of  the  housing  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Barnett  expressed 
the  belief  that  improved  local  government  would  not 
only  simplify  the  task  of  keeping  tenement  houses  in 
better  condition,  but  would  reduce  the  rates  and  make 
it  easier  to  acquire  open  spaces.  In  reply  to  one  of 
my  questions.  Mr.  Barnett  said  he  thought  the  bitter 
and  socialistic  feelings  of  the  poor  towards  the  rich, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  heard,  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  “ But,”  he  went  on,  it  seems  to  me 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  some  such  antagonism 
so  long  as  the  rich  and  the  poor  quarters  of  London 
are  so  widely  sundered.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  people  are  dumb  on  this  point ; and  those  who 
do  talk,  don’t  talk  for  the  million.  At  the  same  time, 
1 feel  very  strongly  that  the  best  cure  for  the  discon- 
tent that  does  exist  would  be  a more  constant 
mingling  of  rich  and  poor.  That  is  the  idea  upon 
which  wc  work  at  Toynbee  Hall,  and  my  experience 
there  has  conhrmed  my  opinions.** 

I asked  how  the  movement  for  inducing  people  of 
education  and  position  to  live  in  Whitechapel,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  classes  into  closer  connection, 
was  progressing.  Mr.  Barnett  told  me  that  quite 
half  a dozen  families— people  of  wealth  and  culture^ 
had  gone  to  live  in  his  own  parish  ; and  that  he  looked 
to  an  exodus  from  the  West  to  the  East  to  do  far  more 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  poor  than  anything 
else  could  do.  “East  London,”  he  rem;’i'ked,  in  the 


tone  of  a man  himself  keenly  influenced  by  surround- 
ings, “ is  so  terribly  dull ; there  is  so  little  to  raise 
men's  hearts  or  lead  them  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a better  condition  of  things.  You  go  for  a walk, 
and  see  no  shop  window*  that  is  interesting  in  itself. 
You  meet  thousands  of  people  in  dirty  garments,  and 
you  never  see  a carriage,  unless  it  be  a doctor's 
brougham  hurr>*ing  along.  The  streets  are  never 
brightened  in  any  of  the  ways  familiar  at  the  West 
End.  The  Horse  Guards  are  never  sent  through  our 
streets,  and  a uniform  is  rarely  seen.**  The  experi- 
ment tried  by  the  lady  collectors  of  inviting  a number 
of  their  poor  tenants  to  their  houses  and  giving  them 
an  entertainment,  and  of  taking  some  of  them  down 
to  their  country  houses  for  a day's  holiday  in  the 
summer,  had  been  very  successful.  It  was  better  to 
make  a break  in  these  people's  lives  than  to  give  them 
money,  for— 

“ The  gift  without  the  girer  U bare  } 

We  only  give  in  what  we  thare.** 

“ In  short,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Barnett,  “ the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  both  sides 
is  the  only  cure  for  existing  evils.  If  the  rich  and 
well-to-do  would  become  more  sensible  of  their 
duty  to  their  poor  neighbours  ever)*thing  would  be 
righted.  Legislation,  of  whatever  kind,  would,  in 
this  particular  case,  always  let  through  the  people 
legislated  for.” 
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fHIS  month,  let  us  say  we  are 
entering  upon  a very  critical 
and  important  period  of  our 
rose  culture.  Our  already  estab- 
lished standards  are  fast  breaking 
Into  bloom  in  all  directions,  and 
we  shall  find  it  here  and  there 
advisable  to  sacrifice  some  buds, 
where  several  have  made  their 
appearance  in  too  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  the  side  buds  press- 
ing all  the  shape  and  beauty  out 
of  an  opening  rose  that  is  in  the 
centre  of  a small  knot  of  buds. 
But  it  is  towards  the  end  of  the  month  more  parti- 
cularly that  wc  find  ourselves  preparing  for  the 
interesting  operation  of  budding  upon  our  new  stocks. 
At  present,  then,  we  must  redouble  the  watchful  care 
that  we  arc  bestowing  upon  the  slocks  themselves, 
by  going  over  them  every  two  or  three  days,  and 
rubbing  all  the  little  buds  olf  that  are  making  their 
appearance  along  the  stock,  while  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a sucker  must  also  be  grubl^d  up.  Still 
more  important  is  it  to  watch  the  stocks  we  budded 
last  year,  the  shoots  of  which  will  now  be  making 
rapid  growth,  and  into  which  it  is  most  necessary 
that  all  the  strength  of  the  stock  should  be  thrown 
by  this  persistent  removal  of  all  superfluous  grow*th. 


It  may,  however,  be  more  practical  to  give  a few 
general  hints  as  to  the  monthly  routine  management 
of  our  roses. 

In  January,  then,  see  that  the  stakes  are  well  secured 
in  the  ground,  and  that  the  standards  are  also  well 
secured  to  the  stakes ; for  in  this  month  they  are  ex- 
posed to  another  peril  besides  that  of  gales  of  wind — 
we  mean  being  overweighted  by  a heavy  fall  of  snow. 
The  damage  caused  by  the  snow-storm  of  January 
last  to  our  old-established  standards,  and,  indeed, 
generally,  to  trees  of  all  sizes,  was  enormous.  Many  of 
us  must  have  then  noticed,  in  passing  along  our  gar- 
dens, that  the  tops  of  m.any  handsome  shrubby  trees 
were  broken  off  short  by  the  weight  of  the  snow. 
Yet  we  noticed  our  careful  old  gardener,  while  he 
shook  the  worst  of  the  snow  from  such  shrubs  as 
laurels,  &c.,  allowed  the  snow  to  lie  along  the  branches 
of  standard  roses  that  seemed  well  supported,  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  from  the  keen  frost  that  then  set 
in.  Stocks  may  in  good  open  weather  in  the  month  of 
January  be  yet  planted  out,  and  secured  to  a rail  if  you 
have  a row  of  them,  in  the  way  that  wc  have  often 
suggested.  In  February,  any  roses  that  you  may  be 
forcing — should  you  have  the  luxury  of  a forcing  house 
— will  w*ant  syringeing  and  fumigation  ; but  outside,  in 
the  month  of  March,  we  prune  all  our  standards,  and 
from  this  time  we  must  be  regular  in  the  removal 
from  our  stocks,  whether  new  or  established,  of  all  the 
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superfluous  growth,  which  detracts  * | 

from  the  strength  that  we  wish  to  be  wholly  — — 

thrown  into  the  head.  April  is  a very  late  month  for  pruning, 
but  not  a moment  later  should  that  operation  be  delayed.  Of  their 
present  treatment  we  have  already  spoken  ; but  in  July  we  begin 
budding.  The  operation,  while  it  is  an  interesting  and  a familiar  one, 


yet  requires  some  considerable  ingenuity,  dexterit>',  and  experience. 

If,  on  making  a small  incision  in  the  bark  of  your  stock, 

I say  an  inch  long,  you  find  that  you  can  lift  each  side  freely, 

the  stock  is  then  in  a condition  to  receive  the  bud.  Buds 
^ that  have  struck  well  may  have  their  w-orsted  or  bass  matting 

^ loosened  slightly  in  September,  while  in  October  we  shorten 
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the  long,  spindly,  and  straggling  boughs  of  our  esla> 
blished  standards,  which  if  too  long,  or  allowed  to 
remain  on,  would  only  expose  the  whole  tree  to  in- 
creased  damage,  from  the  gales  that  usually  happen 
about  that  time.  And  in  November  and  December 
we  can  procure  new  stocks  from  the  dorist,  unless  we 
prefer  the  adventure  of  going  to  the  woods  to  procure 
them  for  ourselves,  planting  them  out  afterwards  in 
our  garden  in  open  and  seasonable  weather. 

Thus  much,  then,  for  our  roses.  Old-fashioned  pink 
and  pansy  beds  should  now  be  in  all  their  luxuriance. 
As  for  the  pansies,  get  in  a succession  of  cuttings  for  a 
supply  of  young  plants : set  them  out  in  a cool  situation 
and  in  a good  loamy  soil.  As  your  blooms  fade, 
remove  them,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  any  good 
specimens  >*ou  arc  wishing  to  save  for  seed.  Your 
pinks,  too,  should  be  watered  in  a dry  season,  so  as  to 
enable  them  better  to  open  their  dowers,  while  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  they  can  be  propagated  by  pipings. 

By  the  end  of  May  we  complete  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  bedding-out  system  in  our  dower-garden. 
This,  however,  is  a practice  that  we  have  uniformly 
condemned  when  it  is  carried  out  with  too  great  a 
formality  and  stidhess.  Just  at  this  time,  then,  we 
take  care  to  have  our  borders  well  supplied  with  a few 
annuals,  and  still  keep  sowing  them,  and  forcing  on  a 
few,  so  as  to  have  a perpetual  relay  of  them  to  inter* 
sperse  among  our  perennials  and  bedding-out  plants, 
such  as  geraniums  and  calceolarias,  &c. 

Yet  a little  notice  must  surely  be  taken  of  our  kitchen 
and  fruit  gardens,  as  also  of  our  frames.  Let  the 
little  branches  of  the  cucumbers  and  melons  be 
regulated  to  lie  uniformly  and  evenly  over  the  beds : 
let  your  frames  have  plenty  of  air  in  the  day-time,  and, 
in  a backward  or  chilly  season,  some  re-lining  with  hot 


stable  manure  may  even  be  necessary,  though  this,  let 
us  hope,  can  hardly  be  the  case  in  the  month  of  June. 
As  for  the  kitchen-garden,  the  chief  attention  that  can 
be  paid  to  the  growing  crops  is  to  keep  them  watered 
in  a very  dry  season,  and  to  have  them  at  ail  times 
free  from  weeds.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  successional 
sowing  of  peas,  as  also  of  spinach,  to  be  seen  to. 
Spinach  already  up  can  be  thinned  out  for  use,  and 
not  necessarily  thrown  away,  for  where  there  are  four 
rough  leaves,  they  will  do  to  eat.  Another  sowing  of 
onions  may  also  now  be  made  for  drawing  small, 
while  other  beds  tliat  are  in  a more  advanced  state 
should  be  both  thinned  and  weeded.  And  in  any 
spare  piece  of  ground  plant  out  cabbages,  a vegetable 
nearly  as  much  in  demand  as  our  potatoes,  which  last, 
by  the  way,  will  require  earthing  up.  And  this  opera- 
tion needs  neatly  carrying  out,  as  potatoes  carelessly 
earthed  up  will  probably  have  their  produce  exposed 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  where  this  is  the  case, 
or  even  where  there  has  been  merely  a thin  coating  of 
earth  over  them,  such  potatoes  will  only  do  either  for 
seed  or  for  the  pig-sty. 

In  the  fruit-garden  this  month  we  must  carefully 
thin  out  the  wall-fruit,  and  especially  where  there  is  a 
promise  of  a heavy  crop.  A good  syringing  will 
occasionally  beneht  the  trees,  and  a sharp  look-out  kept 
in  the  evening  time  for  slugs  and  snails.  And  do  not 
have  on  the  borders  either  any  tall  vegetable  crops 
near  your  wall  so  as  to  overshadow  it,  or  any  crops 
that  thoroughly  cover  over  and  exhaust  the  soil,  such 
as  beet  or  horse-radish : lettuces,  and  perhaps  French 
beans,  arc  the  best  near  your  wall,  if  you  are  crowded 
for  space.  Vines  should  be  shortened  to  the  first 
joint  past  the  bunch,  and  all  branches  removed  that 
are  not  required  for  next  year’s  fruiting. 
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foot-fall  wakens  the  mansion 
1\  Asleep  in  the  sun’s  warm  rays, 
The  Lady  Clare  is  aweary 
Of  silence  and  lonely  days. 

Love’s  magic  of  late  has  stolen 
The  charm  from  her  life’s  still  ways. 


She  turns  from  her  book,  and  rises, 

To  gaxc  through  the  casement  low, 
The  languorous  lily  perfumes 
Towards  her  on  soft  airs  blow — 
White  lilies ! Ah,  once  she  loved  them, 
She  gathers  red  roses  now. 

Oh,  when  will  the  noon  be  sunset, 

And  over  the  green  hillside. 

And  up  through  the  beechen  shadows 
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The  lover  she  looks  for,  ride? 

And  when  will  this  life  be  ended, 

And  bring  the  bright  life  untried? 

While  thus  she  waits  in  impatience, 

Nought  guesseth  the  Lady  Clare, 

That  sweet  as  are  I-ove’s  red  roses. 

Full  often  a thorn  they  bear, 

And  the  new  life  that  seems  so  joyous 
May  bring  with  it  weight  of  care. 

Perhaps  in  the  years  that  follow, 

When  cares  press  heavily, 

And  the  thorns  have  pierced  through  the  roses, 
Then,  all  her  dreamings  will  be 
Of  the  old,  sweet  life  ’mid  the  lilies, 

In  maidenhood  blithe  and  free. 

Kate  Thompson  Sizer. 
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CLIMATE,  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  HEALTH. 


BV  A FA&ULY  DOCTOR. 


I^^HREE  years  ago,  having 
I a press  of  literary  work 
to  accomplish  in  a given 
lime,  which  required  free- 
dom from  care  of  all  kind, 
and  leisure  to  concentrate, 
I settled  matters  comfort- 
ably at  home,  and  went  to 
reside  at  Bournemouth. 
I did  not — so  I reasoned 
— require  a bracing  air, 
but  quiet  was  essential,  so  1 
settled  among  the  pine  woods  of 
the  East  Cliff.  1 worked  and 
worked,  pretty  hard  too,  but  never  with  a will ; it 
was  all  a toil.  The  truth  is,  the  air  was  loo  re- 
laxing ; there  was  nothing  bronchitic  about  me,  so  1 
changed  over  to  the  West  Cliff,  where  no  woods  are, 
but  only  a wide  bracing  moorland,  which  was  then 
covered  with  heath  and  heather  in  richest  bloom — a 
paradise  for  the  bees.  1 was  as  much  a bee  as  any  of 
them,  and  had  to  work  quite  as  hard.  Well.  I had 
suddenly  changed  from  a relaxing  to  a bracing  climate : 
too  suddenly,  for  I caught  cold,  so  that — though  all 
my  own  fault — my  stay  at  Bournemouth  was  one  I 
cannot  look  back  to  with  unalloyed  pleasure.  But 
from  this  experience  of  mine  we  may  cull  a lesson  or 
two.  One  thing  we  should  remember  is,  that  there  is 
really  no  need  to  go  abroad  for  change  of  climate,  and 
expose  ourselves  to  expense  and  the  danger  of  a vile 
cuisine  ; another,  that  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the 
choice  of  a climate ; and  a third,  that  we  ought  not  to 
change  climate  too  suddenly,  or  without  making  some 
preparations  for  the  change.  As  regards  this  last,  I 
may  say  that  were  a patient  to  leave  this  country  for 
Madeira  in,  say,  November,  the  change  would  be  a 
gradual  one,  owing  to  the  long  voyage  betwixt  our 
island  and  that ; but  an  invalid  coming  directly  from 
the  high  Highlands,  for  example,  from  some  place 
about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea-level  in  Inverness  or 
Ross-shire,  and  being  whirled  along  in  a mail  train  to 
Torquay  or  Bournemouth  in  about  a day,  would  very 
likely  find  the  change  a dangerous  one. 

I wish  my  readers  to  bear  w'hat  I have  just  said  in 
mind,  for  I know  it  is  only  a too  common  thing  for 
ailing  people  to  come  to  health-resorts  w'hich,  theo- 
retically speaking,  ought  to  be  just  the  places  to  suit 
their  complaints,  and  find  themselves  worse  instead  of 
better.  They  at  once  conclude  the  place  does  not 
agree  with  them  ; it  never  strikes  them  that  the 
change  may  have  been  too  sudden,  and  that  no  one 
can  get  acclimatised  in  an  hour.  However,  off  they 
hurry  to  some  other  spot  which  some  one  else  has 
recommended  as  an  earthly  paradise  ; and  there  are, 

I happen  to  know,  in  this  world,  a race  of  roving  in- 
valids, who  are  ever  on  the  move  in  search  of  health, 
never  staying  long  enough  in  any  one  climate  to  ac- 
quire it.  Now,  in  this  paper  I am  not  going  to  speak 


of  particular  climates  or  nealth-resorts,  but  simply  to 
give  some  plain  advice  that  will  enable  my  reader  to 
choose  for  himself. 

It  might  be  asked  what  is  meant  by  the  term 

climate.”  The  simplest  answer,  if  not  a direct  one, 
would  be  that  what  is  termed  “climate”  includes  the 
normal  condition  of  the  atmosphere  p/us  the  soil  of 
any  place.  The  atmosphere  would  be  considered 
according  to  temperature,  its  pressure,  its  humidity, 
and  its  prevailing  winds,  the  soil  according  to  its  sub- 
stance, its  clothing  (vegetation,  including  trees,  &c.) 
and  its  surroundings,  whether  hilly  or  the  reverse ; 
and  I may  add,  its  electric  tension. 

I have  spoken  in  former  papers  about  the  different 
classes  of  climates,  dividing  them,  if  1 remember 
rightly,  into  (i)  exciting,  (2)  bracing,  (3)  sedative,  and 
(4)  relaxing,  and  also  into  summer  and  winter 
climates. 

The  ailments  for  which  change  of  climate  is  to  be 
recommended  are,  among  many  others,  dyspepsia  of 
almost  every  kind,  disorders  of  other  parts  of  the 
digestive  canal,  as  well  as  the  stomach,  liver  com- 
plaints, kidney  troubles,  nervousness,  neuralgia,  ennui, 
hypochondriasis,  or  low  spirits,  asthma — which,  as  1 
took  care  to  point  out  in  a former  paper,  is  a nervous 
disease  with  functional  or  organic  causes ; gout, 
rheumatism,  and  various  ailments  of  the  lungs  or  air- 
passages,  including  consumption. 

Now,  no  one  who  was  of  a highly  nervous  and 
irritable  temperament,  or  who  made  blood  too  fast, 
and  therefore  was  liable  to  inflammation,  would  seek 
for  change  in  one  of  the  exciting  climates.  Nor  would 
such  an  one  choose  a very  bracing  climate  ; but  for 
the  over-worked  and  over-worried,  those  who  wished 
to  re-build  a shattered  frame,  a bracing  climate  with 
sea-air  would  be  suitable,  while  a relaxing  climate 
would  do  positive  injury. 

But  though  climates  are  thus  easily  divisible  into  four 
classes,  we  hardly  ever  find  them  partaking  altogether 
of  the  nature  their  names  would  indicate.  AU  climates 
fluctuate ; all  are  in  some  measure  compound.  The 
majority  of  days,  however,  will  bear  out  the  name  ; 
and  on  those  that  do  not — when  the  climate  seems  to 
change  all  of  a sudden,  and  the  bracing  health-resort 
becomes  moist  and  relaxing,  or  the  sedative  one  grows 
exciting  for  a time — then  must  the  invalid  take  all 
the  better  care  of  himself. 

Are  we  to  study  the  death-rates  of  climates  before 
we  choose  one  that  we  think  may  suit  us  ? To  some 
extent  we  may  be  guided  by  these,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  they  are  deceiving.  In  places,  for  instance, 
where  invalids  congregate  to  a great  extent,  the  death- 
rate  may  read  high,  for  we  know  well — and  it  is  sad 
to  think  of  it — that  many  sick  people  change  only  as  a 
last  resource,  and  it  becomes  the  last.  In  estimating 
the  death-rate,  then,  of  any  given  place,  I would 
rigidly  exclude  the  comers  and  goers. 

Another  thing  to  be  well  considered  before  making 
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up  one’s  mind  to  go  anywhere  is  the  season.  I 
happen  to  know  that  many  people  run  down  to 
Hastings,  Brighton,  Torquay,  &c.,  at  altogether  wrong 
times. 

” Brighton  ” — we  may  imagine  some  one  is  saying — 
“ is  a bracing  place,  and  it  isn’t  the  season  now,  so  it 
will  be  cheap ; I'll  go  there,  and  have  a month  or 
two." 

Well,  1 do  not  say  that  Brighton  is  not  a healthy 
town  all  the  year  round,  but  there  is  a prevalence  of 
cold,  raw,  north-cast  winds  in  March  and  April  that 
render  it  somewhat  the  reverse  of  wholesome  for  any 
one  except  the  really  robust,  or  those  once  fairly  ac- 
climatised to  the  plafc.  You  see,  every  health-resort 
has  its  season  ; and  depend  upon  it,  those  seasons  are 
well  chosen  by  medical  men  who  know  what  they  are 
about. 

I mentioned  the  word  “acclimatised;”  and  there 
is  a great  deal  more  in  that  than,  it  seems  to  me, 
most  people  think  of,  or  trouble  themselves  to  think 
about.  1 will  give  an  example  that  must  be  familiar 
to  many.  Take  an  inhabitant  of  inland  Ross-shire, 
of  fairly  good  health,  and  bring  him  in  spring  to 
one  of  the  Southern  counties  of  England  ; he  will 
hardly  be  here  a fortnight  before  he  will  be  found 
wrapping  up  against  the  east  winds — perhaps  even 
wearing  a top-coat  and  under-clothing ; when  spring 
gives  place  to  summer,  he  gets  no  harder  in  muscle,  no 
stronger  in  nerve,  though  he  sleeps  longer  of  a night 
than  he  ever  did  in  Scotland  ; the  heat  annoys  him, 
too,  and  makes  him  languid  and  inactive.  He  gets 
through  the  summer,  and  perhaps  a very  hard  w'inier 
comes.  “ Richard  is  himself  again  1”  the  sky  is  clear 
and  frosty,  there  is  an  honest  foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground  ; he  throws  aside  the  top-coat ; the  blood  once 
more  mantles  in  his  cheeks  ; be  will  have  his  cold 
batli  every  morning  ; and  should  the  ice  be  an  inch 
thick,  he  will  smash  it  with  hts  brawny  hst  or  with  the 
hard-frozen  sponge,  but  hav'e  the  bath  he  will,  and  is 
happy  in  consequence ; all  his  hardiness  returns,  and 
his  very  footsteps  ring  on  the  ground  as  he  marches 
along. 

Two  extreme  cases  illustrative  of  the  dangers  of  a 
too  sudden  and  extreme  change  of  climate  might  be 
thus  supposed  : Let  an  Eskimo  Indian  change  places 
with  a native  of  Zanzibar ; it  could  not  be  done  all 
at  once,  but  for  hypothesis'  sake  we  will  suppose 
the  change  effected  within  a w'cek.  In  less  than 
another  fortnight  your  Eskimo  would  be  sleeping 
in  his  sea-laved  grave  on  the  beach,  and  the  Zanzi- 
baritc  would  have  gone  to  his  long  home  under  the 
snow’. 

The  most  suitable  aspect  for  a house  in  this  countr)* 
would  be  a southern  and  western  (combined)  exposure, 
sheltered  behind  either  by  a ridge  of  hills,  cliffs,  or 
woods. 

Our  islands  afford  most  healthy  all-thc-yenr-round 
climates,  because  the  temperature  is  more  equable. 

The  air  of  most  of  our  large  towns  and  cities  is  very 
impure,  and  loaded  with  poisonous  gases,  sulphuretted 
and  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
emanations  from  sewers  and  from  polluted  rivers. 


Can  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  inhabitants  being,  as  a 
rule,  puny,  pale,  and  sickly  ? 

“ We  live  in  air,"  says  a recent  writer,  “ and  this  air 
flows  continually  into  our  blood.  No  mar\'cl,  then, 
that  wc  are  influenced  by  climate,  which  means  the 
condition  of  the  air.  In  temperature,  however,  citizens 
have  some  advantage  over  dwellers  in  the  counir\’." 

In  villages  in  England  the  air  is,  as  a rule,  vety 
pure.  Around  these  there  may  even  be  marshy  lands, 
but  the  emanation  therefrom  is  diluted,  and  even 
neutralised  or  blown  away  altogether,  by  the  fresh 
pure  winds  of  heaven. 

The  higher  these  villages  arc  situated,  the  more  pure 
is  the  air  ; the  more  dry  and  bracing  it  is,  and  more 
laden  with  health-giving  ozone. 

Villages  by  the  banks  of  large  rivers  like  the 
Thames  are  subject  to  various  influences  that  are  by 
no  means  very  conducive  to  health ; notably,  exhala- 
tions from  the  river  itself,  from  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  on  its  banks,  from  the  malaria  of 
low-lying  adjacent  lands,  and  from  haze  and  fogs. 
These  are  worst  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  in  autumn. 

Houses  or  villages  built  near  to  fens  or  swampy 
ir.oore  are  not  to  be  desired,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
liable  to  ague  or  typhus  fever,  or  both. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  about  dwellings  near  wet, 
unwholesome,  or  swampy  w'oods. 

We  hear  great  talk  of  night  air,  “ A land  of 
meadows,”  says  a reliable  authority,  “and  parks,  and 
ponds,  and  rivers,  and  woods  is  a thousand  times  more 
hazardous  than  all  the  nights  of  all  the  winters  that 
ever  were.  This  is  the  real  night  air  to  be  dreaded, 
even  though  the  grey  mist  should  not  rise,  or  the  dew- 
should  not  fall.  To  take  a pleasant  evening  walk  by 
the  banks  of  the  river  or  lake,  to  watch  the  trout  rise 
at  the  evening  flics  ; to  saunter  among  wet  groves  till 
the  moon  rises,  listening  to  the  nightingale : these, 
and  more  of  such  rural  amusements  and  delights,  are 
the  true  night  air— the  malaria  and  the  fever.” 

Well,  I have  to  add  to  this,  that  though  the  strong 
and  robust  may  withstand  any  amount  of  malarious 
darts  aimed  at  their  life  through  the  medium  of  this 
true  night  air,  invalids  who  frequent  such  districts 
ought  to  be  cautious.  Yet,  is  this  not  a mistake  most 
commonly  made— an  invalid  or  delicate  person  avw/- 
ping  up  and  going  out  at  night,  thinking  it  is  the  c*U 
alone  he  or  she  has  to  avoid  ? 

Gravel  soils  are  most  healthy,  and  next  comes 
chalk. 

Let  me  conclude  this  paper  by  remarking  that 
thousands  of  city-folks,  business  and  professional  men 
(except  medical  men.  who  must  remain  in  town\ 
would  be  consulting  their  owm  interests  by  living  at 
night  out  of  the  city  altogether.  In  these  days  of 
hourly  fast  trains,  how  v»cry  speedily  one  can  get 
whirled  away  from  the  emanation-laden  atmosphere  of 
town  to  pure  and  salubrious  air  ! 

If  any  one  thinks  of  acting  on  my  advice,  he  will 
do  well  to  consider  what  part  of  the  country  around 
town  will  suit  his  constitution  best ; which  an  inter- 
view with  his  own  medical  man  will  the  more  easily 
enablc  him  to  do. 
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GIDEON  GRASPER*S  TEMPTATION. 


BY  LUCY  FARMER. 


(THE  CHRONICLES  OF  CARDEWE  MANOR.) 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 
SOWING  THE  WIND. 


WAS  not  sorry 
when  the  Martyn- 
Henrys  left  the 
Manor,  for  1 felt  rather 
ashamed  of  my  sus- 
picions.  They  never 
knew  all  I had  fan- 
cied. Autumn  went, 
and  February  came 
round,  but  the  year 
left  us  a legacy  in  our 
village,  one  Gideon 
Grasper,  an  agent  for 
Captain  Henry’s  min- 
ing business  ; a half- 
sailor  man ; hard, 
business-like,  powerful 
and  bold ; yet  so 
crafty,  that  he  had  in 
less  than  four  months 
managed  to  win  Miss 
Kate  Canton,  of  the 
Hill  - Farm.  What  I 

have  to  tell  now  concerns  this  man  and  Miss  Katie. 

When  Captain  and  Mrs.  Martyn-Henry  left  us,  the 
family  came  back  to  Cardewe  Manor.  Mrs.  Cardewe 
was  just  as  kind  to  Charley  and  me  as  ever.  Mrs. 
Jones,  the  housekeeper,  did  not  know  what  1 had  said 
about  the  Martyn-Henrys,  and  Fanny  promised  to 
keep  my  secret.  Therefore  1 soon  got  better,  and  it's 
well  1 did,  else  the  business  about  that  Gideon  Grasper 
would  have  killed  me,  1 verily  believe ! This  is  how 
it  happened. 

One  February  night  we  were  all  roused  from  sleep 
by  the  sound  of  a cannon.  Our  house  was,  as  you 
remember,  by  the  cliff,  and  the  wind  carried  the  sound 
bang  against  our  little  windows.  They  shook  and 
rattled  more  than  ever,  though  the  wind  had  nearly 
tugged  them  open  many  a time. 

“What’s that,  Charley?”  I cried. 

“ A gun,  I expect,”  he  answered,  sitting  up. 

“ Why,  whoever  would  be  out  poachin’  to-night  ? ” I 
exclaimed.  “ Is  it  likely — this  time  o’  year,  too  ?” 

“ It’s  a ship  in  distress  out  yonder.  Shell  be  on  the 
Deadman  Sands,”  cried  Charley,  jumping  up.  ^ Poor 
creatures  ! ” 

He  was  soon  dressed  and  out  of  doors.  I could  not 
sleep,  so  I rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning ; pitch  dark  ; raining  and 
“sleeting”  at  times,  though  the  wind  was  west,  and 
blowing  half  a hurricane.  I dressed,  and  went  to  the 
gate. 

Such  a roaring  in  the  trees  I never  had  heard 
before ; and  when  the  lull  came  now  and  then,  the 


roar  of  the  sea  was  as  plainly  beard  down  far  below. 
When  I ventured  to  the  edge,  where  the  slope  was 
railed,  the  salt  spray  was  carried  up  the  cliff  into  my 
face  like  wet  steam. 

A flash ! then  a boom — there  vras  the  ship  1 1 
could  see  nothing  but  the  white  foam  as  the  tremen- 
dous waves  came  rolling  in.  What  those  broken 
waves  were  on  the  Deadman  Sands  I could  guess! 

Then  I saw  lights  on  the  beach.  Then  a cheer 
came  up  to  me.  The  lights  swung  about  for  awhile, 
but  as  1 couldn’t  see  anything  else  I went  back,  and 
lay  down  in  bed  waiting  till  Charley  came  home.  I 
suppose  I went  to  sleep,  for  when  I^woke  with  a start 
1 found  him  standing  beside  the  bed  like  a ghost,  all 
wet  and  draggled,  and  blown  about  like  a fisherman. 

For  a second  1 half  fancied  it  was  not  really  Charley. 
But  when  he  laughed  at  my  scared  face  I sat  up,  and 
said,  “ Why,  Charley,  whatever  have  you  been  about  ?’* 
“ Out  in  the  lifeboat,  Lucy ; savin’  a few  o’  them 
poor  fellows.  We  had  a rough  time ; but  we  got 
nine  out  of  ten,  and  the  one  lost  was  only  a boy.” 

“ Only^  Charley  ! His  mother,  maybe,  thinks  dif- 
ferent. He  may  be  an  only  son.” 

“ Ah,  well !— we  couldn’t  help  it,”  replied  Charley. 
“He  jumped  short  and  fell  into  the  sea.  Nothing 
could  have  saved  him.  Even  Captain  Cherton  tried.” 
“The  lifeboat  captain?  Was  Grasper  there?”  I 
asked. 

“ Yes,  and  yes.  Grasper  was  all  there.  He  would 
have  left  the  men  and  looted  the  brig,  I believe,  had 
we  consented.  But  the  captain  stopped  him.  Between 
you  and  me,  Lucy,  some  o’  these  half-flsber  chaps 
care  more  for  loot  than  lives  ! ” 

“ Hush,  Charley.  Now  let  me  get  up,  and  I’ll  soon 
have  breakfast.” 

After  breakfast  we  saw  the  “ Deadmans  ” all  covered 
with  foaming  breakers  ; the  stump  of  a mast  was 
sticking  up  about  three  feet  above  water — that  was  all 
that  was  left  visible  of  the  wreck.  The  sea  was  still 
rough,  but  when  the  wind  went  round  again  we  had  a 
spell  of  fine  weather ; and  there  the  wreck  remained, 
the  mast  in  the  air  as  a warning. 

One  evening  Captain  Cherton  came  up  to  our  little 
place,  and  who  should  accompany  him  but  Gideon 
Grasper.  I didn't  like  Gideon  ; he  always  seemed  to 
me  underhand  and  cruel.  It  was  instinct,  I suppose  ; 
but  he’s  gone  now,  and  it’s  not  for  me  to  judge ! 

Still,  he  had  a great  influence  on  bis  mates.  Even 
Tom  Cherton,  the  captain’s  son,  was  under  Giddy's 
thumb — all  the  lifeboat  men  obeyed  him  as  much  as 
the  coxswain  himself — the  captain,  I mean.  Gideon 
was  brave,  reckless,  and  aspiring  : a man  who  wanted 
money,  and  to  make  a “splash,”  as  he  called  it  He 
did  make  a splash  in  a way  he  little  expected,  though. 

He  wanted  to  marry  Kate  Canton,  a very  pretty 
girl,  whose  father  was  a contractor  near  us.  She  was 
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a dark-eyed  brunette,  with  a nice  figure  of  her  own- 
shape  and  money  too^beautiful,  slim,  soft  hands,  as 
seemed  as  if  they  could  do — not  much — but  were 
only  made  for  fancy-work. 

That  is  why  Gideon  wanted  money.  He  loved 
money,  and  was  fond  of  Miss  Kate,  who  liked  him,  I 
believe,  for  he  was  a presentable  man,  and  shared  in 
two  smacks,  as  well  as  the  agency. 

Yet  he  was  cruel.  1 am  sure  the  soft-handed  Kate 
would  never  have  been  happy  with  him,  lovable  as 
she  was.  She  was  very  lovable,  but  it  was  not  quite 
so  easy  to  make  her  lovt.  She  would  be  “great 
friends,*  but  I think  her  heart  was  not  so  much 
affected  then. 

Well,  the  coxswain  and  his  mate,  Grasper,  came  in 
and  sat  down. 

“ Fine  \veather,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Chcrion. 

“ Yes,  indeed.  What  a storm  that  was,  captain ! ” I 
replied  ; “ and  the  poor  ship  is  there  still !” 

“ Ay,  ay,  there  shell  be  as  a beacon  and  a warnin’ 
unless  the  Board  pulls  her  up  ! ” 

“ Tve  gone  shares  in  her  hull,”  says  Gideon. 

“ You  have  ! ” exclaimed  the  captain  ; “ why,  I never 
knew/ow  were  in  it,* 

“ Well,  1 am,  then,”  retorted  Grasper.  “ The  wreck 
is  ours — mine  and  nine  others.  There’s  ten  of  us, 
ma’am,  has  bid  for  the  wreck,"  he  said,  turning  to  me. 

“ No  good  will  ever  come  of  it,”  said  the  captain. 
“ I never  knew  any  good  come  to  them  as  bought  a 
wreck  off  the  Dcadmans,  and  I Ve  seen  some  there,  too.” 

“That  can’t  be  anything  but  accident,”  said  1,  to 
cheer  him,  for  he  seemed  low. 

“ Wrecks  isn't  all  accidents'*  he  muttered ; and  then 
Gideon  broke  in — 

“ Come,  this  is  doleful  talk— eh,  Mrs.  Farmer  ?— 
Me  and  some  of  our  men  are  goin’  out  to  the 
Sands  to-morrow  afternoon  for  a sail ; would  you  and 
Mr.  Farmer,  here,  go  with  us  ?” 

“ I can’t,”  replied  Charley,  looking  at  me  ; “but  my 
wife  can,  I dare  say.” 

“ I dare  say  ; and  leave  the  child,  Charley  ? " I said. 

“ Oh  ! take  the  child,”  said  Grasper.  “ The  sea’s  like 
a pond.  1 wouldn’t  ask  you  else.  I’ll  answer  for  you.* 

So  I consented,  and  as  the  captain  was  going  too, 
we  made  the  agreement. 

When  wc  got  to  the  beach,  there  I found  most  of 
the  lifeboat  men— those  who  generally  went  out — and 
fine  fellows  they  were.  They  had  saved  near  a hun- 
dred lives,  these  men  had,  and  got  plenty  of  money  by 
it  in  presents,  and  rewards,  and  salvage.  So  they 
wouldn’t  have  let  the  boat  go  without  them.  As  to 
the  captain,  he  was  a fine  old  fellow ; and  Charley, 
loo,  had  often  wished  to  go  out.  He  did  sometimes 
— when  a hand  was  wanted — a thing  1 dreaded  most 
of  all. 

This  time  there  seemed  something  wrong.  Gideon 
and  the  captain  had  been  having  some  words,  for  the 
latter  looked  proud  and  scornful,  and  (Srasper  was 
“ dark  ” and  **  snecry.” 

“ I won’t  have  any  hand  in  It,”  the  captain  was 
saying.  “ I have  not  been  on  this  coast,  man  and 
boy,  for  nigh  sixty  years,  to  go  destroyin’  land-marks 


and  water-marks.  No,  Gideon  Grasper,  go  your  own 
way,  not  with  me  I” 

“ Why,  where’s  the  harm  ? ” exclaimed  the  other. 
“We  only  \«’ant  to  cut  away  that  mast— below  the 
water-line.  We’ve  been  and  bought  the  timber,  and 
can  take  it  home,  I suppose  ? ” 

“ Don’t  talk  to  me ! * exclaimed  the  old  man. 
“Can’t  ye  let  it  alone  ? It’s  known  now,  and  can  be 
seen}  but  suppose  a smack  runs  over  the  stump,  or  a 
schooner  touches  it  at  high  water,  where  is  she  ? The 
Sand’s  bad  enough  in  stormy  weather,  without  your 
wishin*  to  make  it  worse  in  the  calms.  Something 
will  run  on  it,  and ” 

“ And  then  we’ll  run  out  and  get  the  salvage,  eh, 
mates  ? The  bearings  of  the  wreck  are  laid  down,  and 
no  proper  pilot  ought  to  run  in  so  close.  They  must 
take  their  chance.  Come  along,  lads.” 

“Well,  I protest,”  replied  the  captain.  “Come, 
Mrs.  Farmer,  wc  won’t  stop  your  pleasuring  for  the 
sake  of  an  old  mast  of  a wreck.  And  after  all,  in 
rough  weather,  it  makes  no  difference.” 

“ We  must  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth,”  mut- 
tered Gideon,  with  a smile;  “eh,  mates?  The  next 
’fish’  that  comes  will,  mayhap,  pay  all  our  in- 
surances." 

It  was  a lovely  day.  The  sun  was  bright,  the  wind 
was  warm,  March  though  it  w'as.  The  month  had 
come  in  like  a lamb ; it  would  go  out  like  a lion,  we 
thought,  and  said  so. 

The  wreck  was  not  far  away,  and  I enjoyed  the  sail 
very  much.  Little  Charley  was  asleep  all  the  time, 
wrapped  in  my  shawl.  We  reached  the  wreck,  and 
Gideon  began  cutting  away  the  stump  of  the  main- 
mast. 

“You  might  have  cut  it  lower  had  you  waited  till 
the  last  of  the  ebb,”  remarked  the  captain,  who  was 
busy  taking  the  bearings  of  the  place. 

Gideon  smiled,  but  made  no  answer.  Was  he  cal- 
culating his  chances  of  reward  ? 

I looked  at  him,  and  he  averted  his  eyes.  He  cut 
away  the  stump,  and  the  ragged  and  jagged  remains, 
with  one  sharp  point,  looked  up  from  the  depths  of 
the  rippling  waters. 

“Well,  I hope  I sails  over  here  on  the  flood," 
muttered  the  captam,  “and  then  111  give  it  a wide 
berth.  It’s  out  of  the  track  of  most  vessels,  that’s  a 
comfort  1 ** 

“ Of  course  it  is  ! ” replied  Gideon.  “ Wc  all  know 
that.” 

But  I am  sure  he  didn’t  so.  From  that 

moment  I pitied  Katie  Canton,  and  hoped  she  would 
never  marry  Gideon  Grasper.  She  was  too  pretty,  too 
dependent,  too  trusting,  to  be  left  to  his  “ tender 
mercies,”  which,  I was  sure,  were  cruel. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  Gideon  shunned  my  eyes, 
and  when  I got  safe  on  shore  1 promised  myself  I 
would  never  go  in  a boat  with  him  .igain.  1 never  did. 

And  now,  when  I look  back  on  that  afternoon,  I 
wonder,  knowing  what  I now  know,  that  the  calm, 
shining,  rippling  water  did  not  swallow  us  up,  guilty 
and  not  guilty  alike,  and  rock  us  to  sleep  in  its  bosom 
to  death  ! 
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CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

REAPING  THE  WHIRLWINa 

The  weeks  passed  on  without  anything  unusual  hap> 
pening.  No  wrecks  occurred,  and  we  visited  Car* 
dewe  Manor  House  as  usual,  as  Mrs.  Cardewe  was 
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Whatever  do  you  mean,  ma’am  ? ” I asked.  She 
was  so  mysterious,  I was  rather  frightened. 

“You  mark  my  words.  He’ll  never  marry  Kitty 
Canton.” 

“ She  won’t  marry  him,  you  mean  ?** 


GIDEON  ASKED  tOR  THE  TELESCOPE,  AND  WATCHED  THE  VESSEL  CLOSELY*  (/.  410). 


Still  there.  But  one  afternoon  the  housekeeper  said. 
“ Lucy,  have  you  heard  the  news 

“What  news?”  I asked,  naturally  enough. 

“Miss  Katie  is  going  to  be  married  to  Gideon 
Grasper." 

“ I’m  sorry  for  her,"  I said.  “ She’s  too  good  for 
him.” 

"So  I say,”  replied  the  old  lady,  in  a low  tone, 
“but  you  mark  my  words,  Lucy  Farmer,  the  wedding 
will  never  take  place.” 


“ No,  it’s  the  other  way.  He’s  well  enough  off,  and 
well  enough  himself,  but  he’s  doomed.  I know  it ; I 
see  it  in  his  face  ! ” 

This  hgurative  language  puzzled  me  more  than 
enough  ; and  Charley  agreed  with  me  that  as  we  didn’t 
like  Mr.  Grasper  we  needn’t  see  much  of  him  ; but 
with  Kate  we  did  get  on.  She  was  very  friendly. 

Every  time  I met  the  girl  I could  not  help  thinking 
that  all  the  preparations  for  her  wedding  were  useless. 
But  ski  did  not  think  so.  She  had  made  up  her 
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mind  to  marry  Gideon,  and  her  father  had  not  said 
“ Nay,”  though  1 do  not  think  he  quite  liked  the 
match. 

March  had  nearly  gone,  when  one  evening  a vessel 
was  seen  approaching  the  coast.  It  was  a barque, 
not  a full-rigged  ship^a  clean-looking  barque,  too ; 
taut  and  trim,”  as  our  old  captain  might  have  said. 
Gideon  Grasper  and  pretty  Kate,  with  her  sister 
Rosina,  were  up  at  our  house  that  evening.  Gideon 
asked  for  the  telescope,  and  watched  the  vessel 
closely. 

“ Who  is  she,  Giddy  ?”  asked  Rose. 

“I  believe  she’s  the  Sandymouni^^  he  said.  “It 
so,  as  I know  Jasper  is  aboard  as  pilot.  III  go 
down.” 

“There’s  no  hurry,”  said  I.  “She’s  miles  off  yet. 
The  wind’s  light : the  sea  is  calm  enough.  Shell  run 
up  to  Upperstown,  and  lie-to  till  the  tide  turns.” 

“ Not  she,”  muttered  Gideon,  who  looked  flushed 
and,  for  him,  excited.  “Not  she;  shell  make  the 
river  here.” 

“ She’s  a fool,  or  the  pilot  is  a fool,  if  she  does,” 
remarked  Kate  tersely. 

“ Ym  know  nothing  about  it,”  retorted  Gideon. 
“ She’ll  come  in  here.  Jasper  knows  what  he’s 
about ! ” 

“Who’s  Jasper?”  I whispered  to  Rose,  whose 
bright  eyes  looked  up  warningly  at  me,  as  she  re- 
plied— 

“ Giddy’s  partner,  or  one  of  them.  I hate  him 
“ My  dear  child,  hush  I ” I said.  But  a terrible  fear 
was  in  my  heart. 

“Well,  I’m  off,”  said  Gideon  suddenly.  “I  want 
to  hurry  down.  Come,  girls  ! ” 

Why,  they’ve  bad  no  supper  yet ! ” said  I. 

“ Never  mind.  1 can’t  wait.  Now,  Kate,  no  loiter- 
ing. * Love,  honour,  and  obey’  is  your  motto.  Be 
smart,  or  III  leave  you  behind.” 

Kate  had  a spirit,  and  answered,  but  gently,  “Very 
well ; go  on.  We  will  stay  to  supper,  and  go  back 
alone.” 

“ Don’t  be  a fool ! Now’,  Rose,  do  as  I bid  you  ! 
Come.” 

“Not  a step,”  replied  Rose.  “ Go  by  yourself, 
Giddy.” 

He  muttered  an  oath,  and  seized  Kate  by  the 
arm. 

“ You  shall  come,  anyway,”  he  cried  angrily.  “ I 
can’t  wait.  Be  off  1 ” 

“ Mr.  Grasper,”  I said,  “ these  young  ladies  are 
here  at  my  invitation,  and  if  they  like  to  remain  they 
can.  My  husband  will  see  them  home.” 

It  was  falling  dark,  and  something  darker  was  on 
Gideon  Grasper’s  mind,  for  he  turned  and  said — 

“ Very  well,  ma’am  ! If  you  like  to  separate  two 
lovers,  you  can  do  so.  Kate,  come,  1 command  you  ; 
or  stay  away— altogether ! I’ll  have  no  rebellion  ! ” 
Kate’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  man’s  true  nature 
was  peeping  out.  Rose  looked  alarmed;  Kate  re- 
solved. Kindly,  but  firmly,  she  said — 

“No,  thank  you,  Gideon.  I will  wait  with  my 
sister.  You  are  not  yourself  to-night." 


“Good-bye,  then,”  he  retorted.  “You  may  whistle 
for  me  next  time  you  want  me.  This  is  all  your 
doing,  Mrs.  Lucy  Farmer,  and  I’ll  pay  you  out.  I’U 
wash  my  hands  of  you  all.  You’ll  never  see  me 
again  I ” 

He  flung  out  of  the  house,  banging  the  gate.  1 w*as 
glad  when  he  had  gone. 

Kate  burst  into  tears,  and  hid  her  face. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Fanner!  have  I done  wrong?  But  I 
could  not  leally  go.  He  was  so  strange,  1 was 
frightened.  He's  been  like  this  nearly  all  day.” 

I tried  to  comfort  her,  but  my  heart  was  as  heavy 
as  lead.  A dread  suspicion  had  crossed  my  mind, 
and  a terrible  fear  lay  at  my  heart.  I wished  Charlc)* 
would  come  home.  He  was  at  the  Manor,  helping. 

Wc  had  supper,  and  still  Charley  did  not  come.  So, 
when  ten  o’clock  struck,  1 put  on  my  hat  and  said  1 
would  w'alk,  at  any  rate,  part  of  the  way.  Our  little 
servant  could  be  trusted,  now  baby  was  aslce[^  so  I 
had  no  fear.  At  a quarter  past  ten  we  started. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  but  fine.  There  w*as  a goodish 
breeze,  but  nothing  much  to  mind.  The  clouds  came 
up  and  the  young  moon  went  down  as  we  descended 
the  cliff. 

We  kept  wondering  what  Gideon  had  been  about, 
and  why  be  had  turned  so  “crusty.”  Then  the  con- 
versation came  round  to  the  barque,  and  the  pilot, 
Jasper  Midding,  who  was  a b-ad  associate  for  Gideon. 

As  we  reached  the  Manor  gates  Charley  met  us, 
and,  putting  the  young  ladies  under  his  care,  I re- 
turned home,  for  the  wind  was  rising  a little,  and  it 
was  a good  step  back  for  me,  not  being  very  strong 
just  then. 

I put  the  supper  things  aside  for  Charley,  but 
eleven  o’clock  struck,  and  he  did  not  come.  This 
was  strange. 

As  I was  listening  for  his  step  there  came  a sound 
like  a gun.  1 ran  to  the  door,  and  I declare  there 
was  a rocket  swooping  across  the  sky— a signal  of 
distress,  but,  fortunately,  away  w*est  of  the  former 
wreck. 

I breathed  more  freely.  That  guilt  was  not  on 
Gideon’s  soul,  but  the  pilot  must  have  been  out  of  his 
senses  to  bring  the  vessel  so  near  at  low  water ! Even 
1 know  that  the  current  sets  round  the  headland  like 
a sluice,  and  may  easily  carry  a light  barque,  in 
ballast,  on  the  West  Deadman.  With  a wind  setting 
in  the  thing  w'as  almost  a certainty. 

Another  rocket,  and  another.  Now  I knew  why 
Charley  had  not  come. 

“ Can  you  mind  baby  for  an  hour,  Sarah  ? 1 want 
to  go  down  to  the  beach  awhile.” 

Off  I trudged,  well  wrapped  up.  It  was  as  I fancied. 
But  Charley  had  not  gone  in  the  lifeboat  this  time. 
I was  so  thankful. 

The  boat  tlisappeared  in  the  darkness,  and  Charley 
came  home  with  me.  We  heard  more  guns  ; but, 
after  awhile,  they  ceased,  the  w'ind  blew  harder,  and, 
perhaps,  the  vessel  had  lifted  with  the  tide. 

This  was  the  case.  When  wc  looked  out  in  the  morn- 
ing at  six  o’clock  the  barque  was  no  longer  there. 
There  was  a crowd  on  the  beach,  though  ; but  we 
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didn't  much  mind,  until  the  still-room  maid  from  the 
Cardewes’  came  up  the  hill  and  “ flopped  " into  one  of 
the  chairs  in  the  kitchen. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Farmer  ! ain't  it  awful?” 

“ Isn’t  what  awful,  Susan?  What  is  the  matter?** 
said  I. 

**  Haven't  you  heard  ? Mrs.  Jones  told  me  to  come 
and  tell  you  ; she  said  she  was  sure  of  it.” 

“Of  what,  you  silly?  Go  on.  What  has  hap- 
pened?” 

“The  boat — the  lifeboat,”  she  stammered. 

“ Well  ? Has  it  saved  the  crew  ?” 

“ No.  Oh,  it's  dreadful ! They're  nigh  all  of  them 
drowned.  Only  the  captain,  and  bis  son  Tom,  and 
John  Cattley’s  saved,  they  say.” 

By  degrees  1 elicited  her  news.  The  lifeboat  had 
been  swamped,  and  almost  the  whole  crew  had  been 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  lost. 

!t  was  terrible ! “ Is  Gideon  dead  too?  ” I asked. 
“ Yes,”  said  the  girt  “ So  they  say.  Well,  I must 
go.  Mrs.  Jones,  she  sent  me  up,  and  I must  return, 
ma’am.” 

I kept  pondering  over  the  catastrophe  which  bad 
happened  on  a calm  night  in  spring  : a disaster  un- 
paralleled. Seven  men  drowned  ! Five  wives  and 
families  deprived  of  support  in  one  night  in  our  little 
town — ^and  poor  Kate,  too!  It  was  terrible,  (/"  tnu! 
But  it  wasn’t  all  true. 

Charley  told  me  the  real  facts  when  be  came  home 
to  dinner.  “ The  lifeboat  went  out  soon  after  midnight 
about  low  water,  and  made  for  the  vessel.  The  water 
was  smooth,  and  all  pulled  with  a will.  Suddenly  old 
Captain  Cherton  cried  out — 

“‘Steady,  lads,  let  me  haul  aft  the  sheet  a bit ; we’re 
goin’  too  free.  We  shall  pilch  into  that  wreck  in  a few 
minutes.  Let  me  get  the  bearings  I * 

The  night  was  ver>'  dark,  but  the  old  man  knew 
where  he  was ; and  Grasper  grumbled  at  him,  as  the 
coxswain  lifted  up  the  sail  to  see  how  she  lay. 


**  * Pull  away,  mates,*  he  said.  ' We*re  many  a yard 
to  windward  of  the  wreck.  Never  mind  him.  The 
vessel’s  what  we  have  to  mind  !' 

“ The  men  pulled  hard.  The  wind  helped,  but  before 
you  could  say  ‘Jack  Robinson/  a crash  was  heard. 
The  boat  stopped  dead  short ; the  mast  went  over, 
carrying  the  sail  with  it ; a great  point  of  wood  stuck 
into  Gideon’s  ribs *’ 

“ Tfuy  had  struck  the  old  wrtek^  Charley  ! ” I ex- 
claimed breathlessly. 

“That’s  just  it,”  replied  my  husband.  ^Gideon's 
trap  caught  himself/  Whether  he  will  ever  get  over 
it  is  a question  for  the  doctors.  The  captain,  who 
had  protested  against  the  cutting  of  the  mast — for 
had  it  been  left  standing  the  accident  could  not  have 
happened — was  the  only  one  really  unhurt.  It  was  a 
mercy  all  were  not  drowned  ! ” 

“How  liid  they  escape?”  I cried,  as  Charley 
paused. 

“Old  Cherton,  he  seized  an  oar,  and  put  it  under 
his  son’s  arm.  * Hold  on,  Tom,*  he  said,  ‘I'll  cast 
about.’  Then  he  caught  the  boat  and  two  more  oars, 
and  each  man  helped  the  other.  ‘ I’m  goin’,  father,* 
says  Tom,  after  awhile,  ‘ I can  hoW  no  longer.  I’m 
so  cold.*  But  a smack  was  cornin’  out.  The  master 
had  seen  the  accident,  and  helped  them  aboard,  after 
awhile,  near  dead.** 

“ And  the  barque,  Charley  ? " 

“ She’s  off : half  full  of  water — cargo  all  damaged. 
It  seems  the  pilot  made  a mistake  — whether  by 
accident  or  on  purpose  is  no  matter  now — but  when 
he  saw  the  lifeboat,  the  smacksmen  said  he  shouted, 

* It’s  a judgment!*  But  what  for  he  never  told,  though 
be  is  Gideon’s  partner  hand  and  glove.” 

“WTiat  ^oyou  think  of  it,  Charley?" 

“Well,  it’s  not  much  matter  either  way  what  / 
think,  for  I’ll  say  nothing.  Gideon  is  at  death's  door. 
Even  if  he  recovers  he’ll  never  be  the  same  man 
again.” 


ATHEISM. 


{Written  In  a steeping^berth 

HE  sun  shines  on  the  waters;  and  the  waters 
to  the  wall 

Of  my  poor  cabin,  narrow,  dark,  and  small, 
Fling  a perpetual  unpurposed  flow 
Of  luminous  pulses  dancing  to  and  fro  ; 

And  from  the  wall  the  many-flickering  show 
Shoots  to  my  eye, 

Far-travelled  from  its  fountain  in  the  sky. 

Suppose  me  born  and  bred  in  such  small  home. 
Cabined  and  cribbed,  with  never  a look  outside 
Into  the  heaving  tide, 

Or  upward  to  the  bright  expansive  dome 
Which  men  call  Heaven,  what  should  1 say  of  Light? 
I’d  say,  belike,  it  was  a tangled  maze 
Of  freakish  rays, 

Flitting  about  to  feed  my  wondering  gaze, 


of  the  yacht  ^^Santa  Maria^') 

Redeemed  such-wise  from  Chaos  and  old  Night, 

A bright  confusion  without  law  or  rule. 

And  for  the  SUN,  the  glorious  lord  of  day. 

And  his  all-permeant,  all-plastic  ray, 

For  that  I knew  no  Sun,  mayhap  I’d  say, 

There  is  no  sun  in  Heaven — and  be  a fool. 

As  Atheists  are — blind  guides  who  go  to  school 
With  outward  sense,  and  what  mere  sense  compels 
Alone  believe.  Be  wiser  thou,  and  know, 

Behind  all  shadow'y  show 
A causeful  Substance  dwells, 

Behind  all  tangled  maze 

Of  crowded  things  that  try  the  wondering  gaze, 

In  air,  in  water,  and  in  teeming  sod, 

A Reason  works,  which  wisely  men  call  GOD. 

John  Stuart  Blackie. 
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*EQUtPPi:D  WITH  NUMEROUS  LETTERS  OF  INTRODUCTION.” 


THE  AMERICAN  OFFICE-SEEKER. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN. 


lENERAL  M , of  Ohio,  if  said  to  have 

spent  $2,600  while  waiting  in  Washing* 
ton  for  an  ofhee,  and  to  have  gone  home 
disappointed.” 

This  paragraph,  which  appeared  a few 
days  ago  in  a New  York  evening  paper, 
is  typical  in  more  senses  than  one.  First,  as 
to  the  word  **  General : **  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
at  least  one-half  the  office-seekers  in  America  have 
a military  title  more  or  less  authentic ; and  of  these, 
one-half  write  the  word  “General”  before  their 
names.  As  the  office-seeker  has  a number  of  titles 
from  which  to  choose,  he  is  not  content  with  anything 
but  the  highest  rank  ; and  be  it  said  that  he  chooses 


this  military  prehx  advisedly  : it  helps  his  cause.  To 
have  been  a general,  to  have  suffered  and  bled,  per- 
haps. for  one’s  country,  gives,  he  thinks,  a claim  upon 
his  countrymen’s  bounty. 

It  will  be  observed,  secondly,  that  General  M— 
spent  $2,600  in  his  fruitless  endeavours.  Again  is  he 
t>’pical  of  a large  class  of  the  office-seekers.  They 
come  to  Washington  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  the 
White  House,  and  equipped  with  numerous  letters  of 
introduction  and  recommendation  from  the  great  ones 
of  their  respective  districts.  They  endeavour  to  en- 
list their  Congress-man  in  their  behalf.  They  visit  the 
departments  day  after  day,  waiting  their  turn  at  the 
ear  of  the  great  man  who  has  patronage  at  his  dis- 
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posal,  and  to  whom  the  appeal  to  the  President  has 
been  referred. 

A system  of  office  brokerage  has  sprung  up  in 
Washington,  whereby  the  broker,  for  a commission 
or  percentage  on  the  salary  of  the  office  for  which  his 
client  applies,  engages  to  use  his  influence,  whatever 
that  may  be,  and  however  exerted,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  office. 

Thirdly,  it  will  be  observed  again  that  General 

M went  back  to  Ohio.  In  other  words,  he  went 

home,  a disappointed  office-seeker  without  the  office. 
He  is  thereby  representative  of  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  the  office-seeking  class. 

The  figures  mount  up  to  strange  proportions  when 
we  consider  that  for  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
President  there  are,  on  an  average,  ten  applicants  ; 
and  as  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  Federal 
office-holders  in  the  United  States,  it  almost  takes 
one’s  breath  away  to  learn  that  there  are  in  round 
numbers  one  million  of  the  office-seeking  class,  of 
which  nine  hundred  thousand  must  needs  be  disap- 
pointed. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  compare  the 
Civil  Service  of  America  with  that  of  England,  further 
than  to  say  that  at  the  change  of  the  National  Ad- 
ministration from  one  party  to  another,  every  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  Executive  becomes,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  members  of  his  party,  a sort  of  legitimate  prize 
for  their  avaricious  self-seeking. 

Happily  the  current  of  public  opinion  is  strongly 
setting  against  the  system  embodied  in  the  words  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  “ To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  ; ** 


and  we  have  good  reason  for  hope  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  Civil  Service  of  this  country 
will  be  put  upon  such  a basis  that  rotation  in  office 
will  not  mean  the  displacement  of  every  Civil  servant, 
from  a Cabinet  Minister  to  a letter-carrier. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  under  the  pernicious  system 
so  long  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  which  is,  at 
present,  altogether  too  firmly  established  in  the  p<^i- 
tical  workings  of  the  Federal  Government,  there  has 
naturally  been  bred  this  multitudinous  horde  of  place- 
seekers,  who,  if  they  do  not  sink  to  the  degrading 
infamy  of  a Guiteau,  are  certainly  a menace  to  the 
well-being  of  the  body  politic,  and  a reproach  to  the 
good  name  of  the  Republic. 

Many  think  that  an  Independent  party,  which  is 
now  springing  up  (and  whose  adherents  did  good 
work  in  the  last  election),  will,  in  the  end,  stamp  out 
this  evil  Others  say—and  perhaps  wisely — that  the 
Presidential  term  should  be  extended  two  or  four  years, 
thereby  making  less  frequent  the  wild  scramble  for 
office ; to  say  nothing  of  the  paralysing  effect  on  all 
business  caused  by  the  general  excitement  of  a Pre- 
sidential election. 

Whatever  the  particular  remedy  may  be  that  is 
to  prove  successful  in  this  case,  it  is  evident  that 
time  and  education  will  do  must  of  all ; and  when  the 
memory  of  the  late  war  sinks  deeper  into  the  past, 
and  the  word  ^General”  loses  its  tender  historic  in- 
terest, let  us  trust  that  the  trade  of  office-hunting,  thus 
shorn  of  half  its  dignity,  will  attract  smaller  crowds  to 
Washington,  and  that  the  good  men  of  Ohio  will 
remain  quietly  at  home.  2.  S. 


MODERN  DINNER-TABLES. 


SUPPOSE  that  never  were  deco- 
rative articles  of  every  description 
to  be  had  in  such  variety,  and  at 
so  small  a cost  Certainly  this  is 
the  case  with  those  suitable  for 
dinner-table  adornment. 

It  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that  many  are  unsuitable  for  mid- 
dle-class families,  at  the  same  time 
they  are  subject  to  modifications, 
and  all  who  are  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  their  din- 
ner-tables may  gain  many  ideas 
from  those  of  a more  elaborate 
kind. 

Just  now  there  is  a rage  for 
plush  of  every  colour,  and  it  is,  unquestionably,  one 
of  the  most  lovely  fabrics  for  the  table.  Rich  shades 
of  crimson,  claret,  old  gold,  myrtle  and  moss  greens 
are  all  in  good  taste,  and  generally  chosen,  though 
it  is  easy  to  substitute  others  when  these  would  clash 
with  the  dinner  service  or  general  surroundings. 

In  combination  with  plush,  plate-glass  plays  an  im- 
portant part,  and,  if  bought  judiciously,  is  not  so 
expensive  as  many  would  suppose.  Very  good  quality 


may  be  had  from  a glass  merchant  (not  at  a retail  shop) 
in  any  large  town  for  about  half-a-crown  per  square 
foot ; thus  a piece  six  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
wide  would  cost  but  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
and — it  is  almost  needless  to  remark — could  be  con- 
verted to  other  uses  eventually. 

At  a recent  dinner  for  ten,  the  table  was  arranged 
as  follows ; — A sheet  of  plate-glass,  seven  feel  by 
eighteen  inches,  occupied  ihe  centre  of  the  table,  the 
latter  being  sufficiently  large  to  leave  a good  margin 
for  the  dinners.  On  the  glass  the  dessert  was  placed 
in  such  a way  as  to  give  every  guest  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  centre-piece — very  little  higher  than  the  others 
— was  an  exquisite  little  fountain,  which  discharged 
sweet-scented  water;  round  the  base,  moss,  ferns,  and 
various  grasses,  with  pieces  of  ice,  were  artistically 
grouped. 

The  dessert  scr\*ice  consisted  of  shallow  glass  dishes 
of  varied  sizes  and  shapes,  of  shell-like,  ever-changing 
hues.  The  time  of  the  year  being  late  autumn,  an 
exquisite  garnish  for  the  fruits  was  obtained  from 
ferns,  ivy,  marguerites  (both  white  and  yellow),  and 
gracefully  arranged  sprays  of  the  leaves  of  the  black- 
berry briar,  elderberry,  and  wild  geranium ; ihcir  vivid 
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orange,  scarlet,  and  dark  Crimson  tints  contrasting 
charmingly  with  the  pale  star-like  flowers  and  the 
varied  greens  of  the  other  foliage.  Nothing  artifleial, 
it  will  be  noted. found  place  here  ! To  proceed:  down 
the  sides  and  at  the  ends  of  the  sheet  of  glass,  strips 
of  plush,  about  six  inches  wide,  were  laid.  The  colour 
was  a rich  ruby,  and  all  round  the  outer  edge  what 
may  be  termed  glass  troughs  were  set  to  form  an 
entire  border.  These  w’crc  two  inches  high  and  about 
the  same  width,  and  In  them  more  of  the  flowers  and 
leaves  before  mentioned  found  place,  in  addition  to 
scarlet  and  white  fuchsias,  which  were  placed  among 
the  dark  leaves,  and  hung  carelessly  over  the  edges  of 
the  troughs. 

On  the  margin  of  plush,  vi:.,  between  this  outer 
arrangement  of  flowers  and  the  fruits  in  the  centre, 
were  ferns  of  various  kinds,  alternating  w'ith  maiden, 
hair,  growing  in  natural  shells,  the  supports  for  which 
consisted  of  three  sticks  silvered  over. 

The  finger-bowls  were  novel  in  shape—  rather  as  if 
a square  piece  of  glass  had  been  gathered  in  the  hand 
by  the  four  comers,  so  that  the  middle  formed  an 
irregular  half- sphere,  the  flat  parts  resting  on  the 
table  ; and,  the  opening  being  small,  the  four  comers 
standing  out  from  it  in  irregular  cunes  and  peaks. 
They  were  of  ruby  glass,  the  salt-cellars,  water-jugs, 
being  all  of  the  same  rich  hue. 

The  dinner  service,  of  the  shade  of  cream  known  as 
**  Queen’s  ware,*  just  relieved  by  a band  of  ruby  and 
gold,  and  a monogram  and  crest  of  the  same  colours, 
was  harmonious  and  unobtrusive. 

The  room  was  entirely  lighted  by  wax  candles,  a 
tiny  ruby  shade  over  each  shedding  a softened  glow, 
and  adding  to  the  geneml  effect. 

We  may  mention  another  dinner,  where  the  guests 
numbered  thirty.  Here  the  prevailing  tone  was  a rich 
golden-brown.  The  middle  of  the  table  was  covered 
with  plush  of  this  shade,  edged  with  a heavy  gold  lace. 
All  round,  close  to  the  plush,  w'cre  narrow  sheets  of 
plate-glass,  at  each  edge  of  which,  on  the  glass,  was 
a moss  border,  out  of  which,  as  if  growing,  peeped 
waxen  bells  of  stephanotis  and  superb  Christmas  roses 
alternately,  sprays  of  golden  jessamine  fringing  the 
edge  of  the  moss  on  each  side.  The  time  of  year  was 
Christmas,  but,  of  course,  other  flowers  could  be  sub- 
stituted to  suit  the  various  seasons  ; we. may  mention 
that  white  jessamine  and  plumbago  would  make  a 
ver>'  effective  border  if  dark  claret  plush  were  used  ; 
wild  strawberries  and  while  field  roses  would  look 
equally  charming  placed  in  proximity  to  myrtle  or 
olive-green  plush.  The  flowers  mentioned  may  be 
varied  indefinitely,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  selection, 
only  such  as  will  lie  tolerably  flat  on  the  moss  being 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  same  floral  specimens,  which  we  have  named 
as  used  on  this  particular  occasion,  reappeared  in 
tiny  pots,  each  encased  in  gold  w'icker-work,  and  were 
placed  plentifully  about  the  table.  Nothing  was  set 
upon  the  plush  ; the  dessert,  in  rare  old  china  of  gold 
and  white,  being  put  on  the  glass,  between  the  borders 
of  moss  and  flowers. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  remark  that 


in  each  case  the  damask  cloth  and  serviettes  were 
faultlessly  placed,  and  of  exquisite  quality. 

If  any  of  our  readers  care  to  adopt  this  style  of 
decoration,  but  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  the 
plush  and  plate-glass,  they  may  yet  make  their  table 
*•  a thing  of  beauty”  without  these  adjuncts  by  careful 
arrangement  of  the  moss  and  flowers  alone,  or  by 
using  strips  of  cloth  of  rich  colours  (in  the  place  of  the 
strips  of  glass),  bordering  them  on  each  side  wnth  the 
moss  (on  which  the  flowers  must  be  arranged  as  before 
directed),  and  placing  the  pots  of  flowers  at  regular 
inter\’als  down  the  centre  of  each  strip. 

In  table-linen,  like  all  else,  fashion  has  wrought 
many  changes.  It  is  often  embroidered  somew-^t 
largely  with  the  monogram  or  crest  of  the  owmer; 
sometimes  lx»th  are  seen.  The  colours  arc  generally 
gold  or  crimson,  or  a combination. 

Dinner-mats— used  by  those  who  cling  to  the  old 
custom  of  carving  on  the  table— of  “LincrusU  Walton” 
are  a good  deal  used.  This  material  is  produced  in 
plain  colours,  as  well  as  in  richly  embossed  designs, 
and  is  both  durable  and  inexpensive. 

Dessert  d’oyleys  of  plush,  edged  with  lace,  find 
favour,  while  hand-painted  satin  ones  are  equally 
popular.  We  saw  lately  a set  of  a delicate  shrimp- 
pink,  edged  with  a deep  coffee  lace.  In  the  centre  of 
each  a spray  of  white  flowers  was  painted,  there  being 
twelve  varieties  in  all,  as  follows  Hawthorn,  black- 
thorn, pear-blossom,  snowdrop,  convolvulus,  jessamine, 
stephanotis,  spiraea,  field  rose,  anemone,  crocus,  and 
ox-eyed  daisy.  White  plush,  edged  w'ith  lace,  looked 
suitable  and  rich  at  a wedding  d^jc&ner  j they  were  a 
present  from,  and  made  by,  the  bride’s  sister. 

Equally  pretty  decorations  for  the  tabic  may  be  made 
from  the  thick  gold  papeiAvhich  is  now  so  much  used 
for  artistic  purposes  ; it  may  be  cut  to  any  shape,  but 
must  be  mounted  on  stout  cardboard,  or  something 
equally  strong,  before  being  painted  upon  ; gold 
American  cloth  is  used  for  similar  purposes,  and  both 
look  well  if  placed  down  the  table  in  long  strips, 
bordered  with  natural  flowers,  and  plenty  of  foliage. 

Of  menu  and  guest  cards  there  is  an  endless  variety, 
hand -painted  on  china,  porcelain,  or  card,  being 
equally  popular  according  to  position  and  require- 
ments. 

For  ordinary  home  dinners,  the  tinted  cards,  with 
gilt  or  silvered  edges  (such  as  are  used  for  birthday  or 
Christmas  cards),  are  sufficiently  elaborate,  and  there 
are  few  homes  where,  in  this  artistic  age,  there  is  not 
at  least  one  member  capable  of  giving  the  required 
embellishment.  Simple  sprays  of  flowers  may  be 
painted  on  these,  either  in  oils  or  water-colours,  or 
small  landscapes  etched  in  one  corner  in  Indian  ink  or 
sepia.  Even  caricatures,  if  well  drawn  and  in  good 
taste,  make  a pleasing  variety.  We  would  suggest, 
however,  that  it  is  well  to  adopt  the  same  style  of 
decoration  for  menu  cards  and  dessert  d’oyleys  ; not, 
for  instance,  to  have  flowers  painted  on  one  set  and 
l.mdscapcs  etched  on  another. 

Many  comparative  novelties  might  be  enumerated 
if  space  permitted  ; one  is  a dish  in  shape  similar  to 
a vine-leaf,  divided  into  three  sections,  for  cheese, 
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butter,  and  bread  or  biscuits.  The  cheese  should  be 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  the  butler  moulded  in  tiny 
shapes,  as  varied  as  possible.  Antique  glass  and 
silver,  and  when  these  are  unobtainable,  imitations  of 
the  antique  are  becoming  general. 

Most  delicate  in  design  and  workmanship  are  the 
small  lamps  so  much  used  for  dinner^tables,  and, 
although  very  pretty  shades  may  be  bought,  many 
ladies  find  pleasant  occupation  in  making  some  tiny 
original  ones.  Perforated  cardboard,  gold,  silver,  or 
white,  is  a good  foundation  ; it  may  be  lined  with  a 
contrasting  colour,  and  worked  with  a monogram  to 
match.  Some  of  the  Japanese  designs,  too,  are 
striking,  and  may  be  worked  very  quickly  with  crewel 
wools.  Many  satteens  and  muslins  (Oriental)  would 
make  novel  and  pretty  shades.  Or  here,  again,  the 
gold  paper  referred  to  would  be  useful ; it  should,  to 
be  effective,  be  lined  with  some  bright  colour,  and 
may  be  turned  to  account  by  artistic  hngers  in  any 


way  which  is  suitable,  at  a nominal  cost.  Tiny 
stew-pans  of  silver,  in  w'hich  to  serve  ramakins 
and  sou^ifs.  are  another  innovation ; their  price, 
necessarily,  restricts  their  adoption,  but  ere  long 
we  shall  probably  see  the  same  shape  in  a cheaper 
material. 

We  hope  that  tlicse  slight  suggestions  may  prove  of 
such  use  to  our  readers  that  they  will,  at  least,  be  able 
to  adapt  them  to  suit  their  own  needs,  as  there  are  so 
many  little  ways  by  which  a dinner-table  may  be  lifted 
from  the  commonplace,  and  made  ht  to  rank  among 
really  artistic  objects. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  saw  a plush 
centre-piece,  made  to  order,  as  much  in  design  and 
colouring  like  a Turkey  carpet  as  it  well  could  be ; 
and  although  more  uncommon  and  expensive  than 
the  self-colours  we  have  referred  to,  we  liked  it  far 
less  ; the  general  appearance,  as  it  was  fringed  at  the 
ends,  being  suggestive  of  a hearth-rug. 


BEAUTY  IN  UNLIKELY  PLACES. 

PRETH'  railway-stations. 


■'HERE  never 
was  more 
flagrant 
nor  imperti- 
nent folly  than 
the  smallest 
portion  of  or- 
n a m e n t in 
anything  con- 
cerned with 
railways  or 
near  them." 
Such  is  the 
explicit  con- 
viction of  that 
arch-enemy  of 
steam,  Mr. 
John  Ruskin. 

The  Brant- 
wood  philoso- 
pher, in  his 
fervently  illuminated  ” Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,” 
decries  the  decoration  of  railway  - stations  as  one 
of  the  most  strange  and  evil  tendencies  of  the  present 
day.  He  conscientiously  contends  that  if  there  be  any 
place  in  the  world  in  which  people  are  deprived  of  the 
disposition  necessary  to  the  contemplation  of  beauty, 
it  is  there.  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  he  would  as  soon 
put  rings  on  the  Angers  of  a smith  at  his  anvil,”  as 
make  a railway-station  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  rail- 
way-station, by  the  way,  may  be  compared  to  the 
home  of  the  smith — would  he  deny  him  Longfellow’s 
^‘spreading  chestnut-tree"?  “It  is,”  he  continues, 
“the  ver>-  temple  of  discomfort,  and  the  only  charity 
chat  the  builder  can  extend  to  us  is  to  show  us,  plainly 
35  may  be,  how  soonest  to  escape  from  it.  . . . The 


whole  system  of  railway  travelling  is  addressed  to 
people  who,  being  in  a hurry,  arc  therefore,  for  the 
time  being,  miserable.  . . . The  railroad  is  in  all 
its  relations  a matter  of  earnest  business,  to  be  got 
through  as  soon  as  possible.  It  transmutes  a man 
from  a traveller  into  a living  parcel.  For  the  lime  he 
has  parted  with  the  nobler  characteristics  of  humanity 
for  the  sake  of  a planetary  power  of  locomotion." 

After  these  vehement  remarks  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  idle  to  reason  with  Professor  Ruskin.  He  can  find 
no  romance  on  the  railroad.  The  carriage-windows 
of  the  train  that  conveys  him  from  London  to  Conis- 
ton  frame  no  pictures  that  come  and  go  with  ever- 
changing  flight,  relieved  from  monotony  by  compari- 
son and  kaleidoscopic  contrast.  Even  the  gigantic 
engineering  works  that  excite  the  average  mind  by 
their  sublime  domination  over  the  forces  of  nature ; 
the  lofty  bridges  where  the  traveller  is 

*'  Rome,  Ulct  Lor«(to‘*  cHapet,  throagh  the  air  ; 

the  romance  of  river  and  rock  made  more  ravishing 
by  engineering  realism;  the  graceful  viaducts  whose 
curving  arches  span  rainbow-like  deep  and  devious 
valleys,  with  wood  and  water  far  away  below,  and 
which  are  quite  as  engaging  as  the  ruined  Italian 
viaducts  that  Turner  idealised,  convey  no  more  intel- 
ligent expression  than  that  of  grovelling  commercial 
greed  to  the  supersensitive  soul  of  the  author  of 
“ Modem  Painters."  I quite  agree  with  my  friend 
Mr.  M.  J.  Baddeley  in  his  protest  in  this  connection. 
He  says  : “ Railways,  in  regard  to  their  effect  on 
natural  scenery,  have  been  abused  wholesale.  Poets 
have  led  the  way,  and  ever>'body  with  a ‘ soul  for  the 
beautiful  * has  followed.  The>'  are  straight  and 
square,  and  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the  flow- 
ing lines  of  nature ; yet  Turner's  pictures  abound  in 
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Straight  or  square  palaces,  and  level-topped  bridges 
in  the  mid-distance.  The  churches  of  a rugged 
region,  says  the  canon  of  taste,  should  have  square 
towers,  and  not  tapering  spires.  Why,  then,  should 
the  regular  lines  of  a railway  be  regarded  as  fatal 
to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country  through  which 
it  passes,  or  the  express  locomotive,  stronger  than 
Samson,  swift  and  smooth  as  the  swallow  in  its 
flight,  be  xsthetically  regarded  as  a * shrieking  mon- 
ster*? . . . To  a great  extent  railways  are  bound 

to  accommodate  themselves  to  nature.  They  traverse 
a picturesque  country  in  a succession  of  graceful 
curves,  with  here  and  there  a lofty  viaduct,  and  to  the 
credit  of  our  railway  potentates  be  it  said,  they  have 
shown  more  regard  for  the  claims  of  Nature,  while 
encroaching  on  her  domains,  than  any  other  class  of 
men  engaged  in  mercantile  enterprise.  No  unpre- 
judiced man  can  assert  that  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie 
has  been  spoilt  by  the  Highland  railway,  or  that  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  North  Yorkshire  have  suffered 
from  the  splendid  viaducts  by  which  the  Settle  and 
Carlisle  line  spans  them.  If  there  be  any  genuineness 
in  the  outcry  against  railways,  it  is  the  genuineness  of 
a selfish,  niggardly  spirit,  which  wishes  to  shut  out  the 
beauty-spots  of  the  earth  from  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  its  inhabitants.** 

This  is  a long  quotation,  but  it  is  to  the  point  The 


*'  It  tbit  th«  power  tbat  hat  tnotToniicd  the  world? 

Thi*  funcing  thiog  the  tendcretl  glatey  blade 
Can  pierce,  tom  by  each  bramble  iq  the  glade  ; 

Or  at  it  floats  in  thinnest  arreatht  nnctirled. 

Caught  in  the  little  ashen  peJmt  empearlcd. 

That  chafe  and  fret  it  in  their  babbling  shade 
To  nothing ; this  that  b and  it  not,  twaj-cd 
Lighter  than  thiule-down  by  light  airs  whirled  ; 

A nsoinentary  breath  tbat  scarce  in  May 
The  bedded  gold  can  tamith  by  the  brook  ; 

That  yet  bouad  in  by  strong  necctsitiet. 

Nor  at  iu  wayward  will  left  free  to  stray, 

The  earth  beneath  iu  flying  thunder  thmk. 

And  poured  behind  it  streaming  valet  and  tkies.** 

Then  there  is  certainly  something  more  bracing  in 
the  swift,  straightforward,  energising  action  of  the 
rapid  express  than  there  was  in  the  lumbering,  jerking, 
and  jolting  progress  of  the  old  st^e-coach  with  its 
benumbed  and  petulant  passengers,  its  heavy  charges, 
and  the  dangerous  vicissitudes  of  the  road  that  caused 
the  traveller  to  make  his  will  before  he  started  from 
London  to  Exeter,  or  Carlisle  to  York. 

Slow  trains  even  have  their  compensations,  espe- 
cially when  they  traverse  a picturesque  country,  such 
— for  example  — as  the  hop-flelds  of  Kent,  or  run 
through  the  pleasant  Devonshire  district,  or  skirt  the 
Llandudno  coast,  or  follow  the  Dove  from  Ultoxeter 
to  Ashbourne,  or  the  Eden  from  Kirkby  Stephen  and 
Appleby  lo  the  sea — the  railway  following  the  river- 
course  where  the  channel  is  belted  with  broad  green 


ALTOM  TOWF.RS  fSORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  RAILWAY). 


railway  is  not  the  contemptible  and  prosaic  affair  tbat 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  us  believe  it  to  be.  There  is 
poetry  in  railways.  Let  no  one,  pleads  Goethe,  say 
that  reality  lacks  poetical  interest.  There  is  sentiment 
in  steam. 


spaces  of  lush  meadow  and  flanked  with  picturesque 
heights. 

The  train  pauses  at  wayside  stations  that  are  pastoral 
poems  and  pictures  of  happy  indolence — the  negation 
of  work  in  its  greatest  energy.**  The  booking-office 
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and  waiting-rooms  are  embowered  in  flowers.  Trim 
and  fragrant  hedges  serve  for  fences.  The  guard  stops 
to  gossip  with  the  station-master.  Fresh-faced  farmer- 
folk  idle  about  the  platform.  The  driver  is  evi. 
dently  waiting  for  the  squire’s  carriage  that  is  being 


the  great  railways  have  grown  more  impressive  since 
the  days  when  he  sketched  our  scenery  and  society. 
To  the  modern  American  tourist,  however,  nothing  is 
more  pleasing  than  travelling  by  train  through  the 
English  counties.  The  railway  route  seems  to  be  a 


rUKNESS  AUBCY  STATION  (FURNESS  RAILWAY). 


driven  over  the  bridge,  with  two  pretty  girls,  a large 
trunk,  and  a collie  dog.  The  fast  train  flashes  by 
these  idyllic  country-side  stations,  and  the  scream  of 
the  engine-whistle  does  not  even  waken  their  som- 
nolent echoes  ; but  the  town-tired  traveller  catches 
“ hurrygraphs  ’ of  them  sufficiently  templing  for  him 
to  wish  that  the  “ limited  mail  ” were  a City  omnibus, 
so  that  he  could  order  it  to  stop  just  where  he 
pleased. 

But  it  is  of  pretty  railway-stations  that  I am  bidden 
to  discourse.  Mr.  Ruskin  and  his  school  would, 
perhaps,  deny  the  possibility  of  such  utilitarian  insti- 
tutions existing  in  artistic  shape,  despite  the  convincing 
evidence  afforded  by  the  grand  Gothic  pile  at  St. 
Pancras,  one  of  the  noblest  architectural  ornaments  of 
the  metropolis,  whose  booking-hall,  by  the  genius  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has  a cathedral-like  appearance.  A 
vivacious  American  writer  (Mr.  N.  P.  Willis),  speak- 
of  the  railway  palaces  of  England,  says  that  when 
London  shall  have  become  the  Rome  or  Athens  of  a 
fallen  empire,  the  termini  of  the  railways  will  be 
amongst  its  finest  ruins.  The  arches,  gateways,  and 
pillars  of  Euston  remind  him  of  “ that  flower  of 
sumptuousness,  the  Royal  Palace  of  Caserta,  near 
Naples.”  Mr.  Willis  wrote  his  diverting  “ Loiterings  of 
Travel  ” forty  years  or  more  ago,  and  the  termini  of 


ribbon  of  gleaming  steel  wandering  through  a pro- 
longed garden  of  green  mixed  up  with  old-world 
villages,  ivied  manor-houses,  ancient  churches,  and 
russet  farmsteads.  The  wayside  stations  with  their 
healthy  country  life,  trellised  with  flowers,  and  half- 
smothered  with  trees,  the  gentle  civilities  on  the 
platforms,  the  milk-cans  and  barrows  laden  with  the 
produce  of  field  and  garden,  present  to  him  so  many 
fleeting  pictures  to  be  recalled  when  far  away  from 
their  surroundings. 

Pretty  railway-stations  ! I mind  me  of  Matlock 
Bath,  with  its  chdiet-like  appearance  among  Swiss- 
like  surroundings— the  Willersley  cutting  behind  you 
to  the  south,  in  summer  the  walls  of  the  ravine  a 
grotto  of  ferns,  in  winter  an  alley  of  icicles  hanging, 
apparently  from  the  sky,  in  pendants  of  crystal  and 
diamond;  the  Masson  heights  to  the  left;  limestone 
“ scars  ” to  the  right ; in  front  the  tunnel  burrowing  its 
way  under  the  majestic  High  Tor,  like  a pin-point 
perforating  a huge  sheet  of  grey  paper.  I think  of 
the  picturesque  station  at  Furness  mixed  up  with  the 
ruins  of  the  grand  old  abbey,  uniting  the  Victorian 
Era  with  the  monastic  life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  1 re- 
call the  quaint  little  station  at  Alton  Toweis,  with  its 
rose-garden  and  tree-shaded  nooks,  in  the  romantic 
Chumet  Valley,  a station  that  supplies  the  artist  with 
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a picture  at  every  point,  whether  from  bridge  or  plat- 
form, riverside  or  adjoining  heights.  I try  to  re- 
member the  names  of  some  delightful  Yorkshire 
stations  which  have  no  ambition  to  be  thought 
msihctic,  or  “ early  English  before  it  is  too  late,**  but 
arc,  notwithstanding,  most  charming  revelations  in 
the  swift  landscape  of  the  line.  1 have  most  agreeable 
recollections  of  the  stations  between  Oban  and  Callan* 
der  (Professor  Blackie  out  of  the  question  !),  the  chAlet- 
like  stations  at  Loch  Awe,  and  other  calling-places  on 
the  Oban  line,  such  as  Ach-na-Cloich,  Conncl  Ferry, 
and  Dalmally — not  to  forget  Oban  station  itself,  with 
its  wonder  of  nasturtiums  climbing  pillar  and  girder, 
and  hanging  ferns  under  a cheerful  expanse  of  glass, 
that  suggests  a conservatory  rather  than  a railway 
terminus. 

1 know  of  one  or  two  tunnels  that  are  externally 
positively  pictures':jue.  Travellers  from  the  North 
to  London,  vtd  Trent,  must  have  noticed  when 
entering  Rcdhill  tunnel  the  w’ealth  of  woodland 
at  the  portals,  with  grey  baronial  battlements  at 
either  side,  and  the  telegraph  masts  with  their  web  of 
wires  carried  far  away  up  among  the  trees.  Points- 
men’s boxes  even  can,  with  their  “levers’*  and  “re- 
peaters,” and  tinkling  bells,  eloquent  of  the  “ block 
system  ” of  signalling,  be  made  “ things  of  beauty,”  if 
not  “a  joy  for  ever.”  How  many  p«assengers  each 
summer,  for  instance,  admire  the  handsome  station 
signal-box  at  Cheltenham  1 It  is  during  the  summer 
months  a perfect  basket  of  flowers,®  and  more  re- 
sembles a radiant  greenhouse  than  a prosaic  recep- 
tacle for  “ switches  ” and  “ three-throws.”  Creeping 
plants  climb  up  the  sides  of  this  cabin.  Ornamental 
baskets  are  suspended  from  the  eaves,  from  which 
droop  festoons  of  flowers.  The  signalmen  look  out  of 
windows  bright  with  fuchsias  and  geraniums.  Wire- 
stands  fllled  with  flowers  are  placed  on  either  side  the 
box,  while  behind  is  a fernery,  where  bright  flowering 
plants  mingle  their  colours  with  the  cool  greys  and 
greens.  Wild  birds  build  in  the  station-roof,  and 
i^ecome  almost  tame  despite  the  rush  and  roar  of  the 
passing  trains  with  their  vibration  and  smoke. 

On  the  lines  of  the  West  of  England  pretty  railw'ay- 
stations  are  numerous.  In  the  opening  summer  time, 
when  the  orchards  of  the  beloved  Western  country  arc 
in  flower,  the  stations  appear  to  nestle  amid  the  red 
and  white  blossom  of  apple  and  pear  trees.  1 do  not 
intend  to  convey  that  these  stations  are  models  of 
ornate  architecture.  Railway  shareholders,  eager  for 
their  dividends,  would  scarcely  approve  of  that.  But 
still  there  arc  quaint  designs  of  gable,  delicate  sugges- 
tions of  pretty  windows,  and  artistic  points  about 
many  of  these  wayside  stations,  picturesque  enough 
for  all  palming  purposes. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  a pleasing  character- 
istic of  English  railway-stations.  There  are  some 
stations— such  as  Dumfries,  on  the  Glasgow  and 
South-Western  mmn  line,  and  Didsbury,  on  the  Man- 
chester South  District— that  owe  their  prodigal  show 
of  shrubs  and  flowers  on  the  platforms  to  the  pro- 
fessional nursery  man  displaying  his  horticulture  as  an 
advertisement  It  is  not  to  these  elaborate  instances 


that  allusion  is  here  made  so  much  as  to  the  country- 
side stations,  where  the  station-master  and  bis  man 
and  lad  spend  their  spare  time,  from  the  booking- 
office  and  the  lamp-room,  in  beautifying  their  plat- 
forms with  borderings,  and  plants,  and  flowers. 

And  how  charming  is  the  result  of  their  recreative 
efforts  to  travellers  in  passing  trains— what  visions  of 
beauty  alternate  between  bridge  and  tunnel  and  cutting 
— what  pleasant  glimpses  of  colour  ! “ The  speech  of 
flowers  excels  all  flowers  of  speech,*  and  it  is  heard 
above  the  screech  of  the  cnginc-whistlc  and  the  noisy 
rattle  of  w'beels. 

Railway  directors,  supposed  by  most  people  to  be 
the  most  case-hardened  of  men,  arc  even  guilty  of 
cherishing  this  taste  for  floral  cultivation  among  the 
workers  on  the  line.  They  not  only  give  their 
phyis  garden  allotments  to  cultivate  peas  and  beans, 
cabbages  and  potatoes,  fruit  and  flowers,  but  one 
Board  of  Directors  (that  of  the  Midland  Railway) 
votes  ail  annual  sum  of  j^ioo  to  be  distributed  in 
prizes  over  the  line  for  the  most  neatly-kept  platform 
gardens  at  the  passenger  stations.  Last  year  (18S5) 
as  many  as  seventy-six  stations  competed,  and  the 
prizes  were  graduated  from  j^io  to  5s.  The  result 
was  very  gratifying. 

Even  stations  such  as  Armley,  at  Leeds,  and  Bright- 
side,  at  Sheffield,  which  arc  enveloped  in  foundry 
smoke  and  vitriolic  vapours,  despite  their  antago- 
nistic surroundings,  succeeded  in  producing  pretty 
floral  effects.  At  other  stations,  where  the  vegetation 
was  in  a less  degree  liable  to  be  parched  on  the 
railway  slopes,  and  suffered  in  a minor  degree  from 
engine  sparks  and  “smuts,”  the  effect  of  the  efforts 
pul  forth  was  most  encouraging.  At  Kinnerslcy,  a 
station  on  the  South  Wales  section,  clay  banks  were 
converted  into  terraces  of  flowers,  and  “ the  desert 
was  made  to  smile.”  At  Bakewell,  banks  before 
rough  and  unsightly,  were  planted  with  carpct-like 
turf,  and  diversified  with  flower  designs  and  devices 
in  shining  Derbyshire  spar.  In  the  spring  they  were 
gay  with  tulips  and  hyacinths.  People  came  from 
a distance  to  see  them.  In  the  summer  bedding- 
plants  were  substituted  ; while  rustic  baskets  with 
ferns  and  trailing  flora  were  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  each  platform. 

It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  learn  that  at  the 
stations  where  the  borders  arc  kept  the  best,  the 
public  have  most  assisted  in  presenting  the  plants. 
Where  the  flowers  have  been  most  profuse,  the 
customers  of  the  line  have  been  their  most  zealous 
custodians.  The  much-maligned  “ chcap-irippcr  ” has 
refrained  from  plucking  them  ; and  even  on  thronged 
excursion  platforms,  during  the  busy  summer  months, 
not  a single  bloom  has  been  missed-  This  encourage- 
ment gives  hope  of  even  better  results  in  future 
years. 

Of  course  there  are  ugly  railway-stations  that 
admirably  answer  all  Mr.  Ruskin’s  requirements  oi 
uncomeliness.  Even  those  at  “show-places”  are  not 
in  the  best  of  taste.  That  at  Stratford-on-Avon  is  the 
apotheosis  of  the  common-place.  It  seems  to  act  as 
a foil  upon  the  old-world  charm  of  the  classic  streets 
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of  Shakespeare’s  town.  But,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  might 
possibly  urge,  with  his  sweeping  method  of  generalisa* 
tion,  if  you  make  Stratford  station  a half-timbered 
edifice  with  quaint  gabies,  the  traveller  will  only  care 
less  for  the  house  in  which  Shakespeare  was  born  ; and 
if  you  plant  the  platform  with  old>fashioned  flowers,  he 
will  only  have  less  pleasure  in  the  green  and  bowery 
wilderness  surrounding  Anne  Hathaway’s  cottage  at 
Sbottery.  Still,  the  world  cannot  be  made  too  beau- 


tiful ; but  while  appreciating  the  beautiful  we  must 
not  forget  the  practical.  Even  Mr.  Ruskin’s  ardent 
arguments  are  not  strong  enough  to  make  a **  perma- 
nent way";  and  his  most  fervid  utterances  are  not 
sufficient  to  drive  the  Scotch  express ; although  he 
may  with  Tennyson  find — 

“ enjojmwm  more  than  in  this  march  of  mind, 

Id  the  steaBMhip,  m the  tailirajr,  in  the  tbousba  that  shake 
mankind.” 

Edward  Bradbury- 
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HARLOWE’S  HELPMATE. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT,  Author  of  “John  Ford,”  "Hidden  Oold,'* 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

“^NE  of  my  girls  wants 
^ to  learn  the  violin, 
.Mr.  Holderness  ; do 
you  know  any  one  who 
gives  lessons.^ — not  a big 
swell,  you  know  — can't 
afford  that,  but  a decent 
musician  who  can  give 
two  or  three  lessons  a 
week  for  moderate  pay- 
ment.” 

“ Yes, 7 said  I,  “ I know 
several  musicians  who  give 
lessons.” 

**  Well,  1 shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  send  one 
of  them  to  my  place.  Begin  at  once^Monday,  say, 
1*11  tell  Madge — that's  where  we  live."  Saying  this, 
Mr.  Goddard  gave  me  a card  on  which  was  his 
address^”  Sunnyside  Cottage,  Highgate.*’ 

A friend  at  the  other  side  of  the  room  nodded  to 
him.  and  he  left  me  with  a shake  of  the  hand  and 
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thanks  for  the  trouble  I was  about  to  give  myself  on 
his  account.  It  was  odd,  this  careless  manner  of  set- 
tling a serious  matter.  But  then  Mr.  Goddard  himself 
was  odd  and  affected  oddness. 

To  me  it  seemed  that  if  he  combed  his  long  hair  at 
all,  it  was  to  make  it  lie  more  ragged  and  untidy  than 
if  he  had  left  it  uncombed.  He  wore  an  old  velvet 
jacket  that  one  would  have  been  ashamed  to  offer  to  a 
beggar—thc  buttons  gone  and  the  sleeves  daubed  with 
colour.  He  was  not  particular  about  the  shade  of  his 
shirt-coUar,  but  he  prided  himself  on  neck-handker- 
chiefs of  the  most  violent  colours,  which  were  tied  with 
scrupulous  carelessness  in  a half-bow. 

He  was  an  artist ; and  at  that  lime  not  a successful 
one,  to  judge  by  his  eccentricity  and  Bohemian  tastes. 
Men  correct  all  (hat  when  they  rise  above  mediocrity 
and  their  talents  are  recognised.  I have  seen  sketches 
of  his,  oils  and  water-colours,  on  the  moming-room 
chimney-piece,  that  might  be  bought  for  ten  shillings 
each — but  they  rarely  were. 

Men  talked  about  him  and  were  witty  at  his  expense. 
He  was  continually  ” going  in  ” for  something ; but  he 
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Stuck  to  nothing  except  that  old  snufT'Coloured  velvet 
jacket.  They  said  tliat  if  he  changed  his  linen  as  often 
as  he  changed  his  style,  he  would  be  a more  respect- 
able artist. 

At  one  time  he  devoted  his  talent  to  cattle ; then  he 
called  himself  Paul  Potter  Goddard  in  honour  of  the 
great  Dutch  painter.  He  wished  to  substitute  Veronese 
for  Potter  when  he  tried  his  hand  at  large  imaginative 
pictures,  but  the  old  name  stuck  to  him.  There  was 
something  appropriate  to  him  in  the  name  of  Potter, 
and  Potter  he  was  more  frequently  called  than 
Goddard. 

Our  acquaintance  was  of  the  slightest  kind ; we 
knew  each  other  by  meeting  at  the  “Bayard** — a 
tittle  club  of  professional  men  near  Covent  Garden. 
1 was  musical  conductor  at  the  *'  Orphean.” 

I am  not  without  my  faults — who  is  ? — and  the  young 
fellows  in  my  orchestra  or  at  the  club  poked  fun  at  me 
because  i am  careful — to  a punctilious  degree,  perhaps. 
But  1 prefer  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  rather  than  of 
contempt,  and  I hold  that  carelessness  is  contemptible 
in  a man  who  has  outgrown  his  youth.  So  I let  these 
youngsters  laugh,  knowing  that  they  bore  me  no 
malice,  and  had  their  good  qualities  as  well  as  I. 

Mr.  Goddard's  commission  perplexed  me  a good 
deal,  for  1 had  been  told  that  he  was  a widower,  and 
that  his  daughters  were  handsome,  and  I knew  that  he 
was  careless.  There  w'crc  some  excellent  violins  in  my 
band,  but  not  one  among  them  was  remarkable  for 
high  principle,  and  I dreaded  the  consequence  of  intro- 
ducing one  of  these  lively  young  men  into  Mr.  God- 
dard's  family.  1 hesitated,  moreover,  from  another 
consideration.  I foresaw  the  probability  of  having  to 
pay  for  Miss  Goddard’s  instruction  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  for  Mr.  Goddard  1 knew  w'as  more  ready  to 
get  into  debt  than  to  get  out  of  it,  and  the  teacher 
might  hold  me  responsible  for  loss  entailed  by  my  re- 
commendation. So  after  much  cogitation  I determined 
that  I myself  would  teach  Miss  Goddard—  that  being 
the  surest  way  of  avoiding  unpleasantness. 

The  following  Monday  I presented  myself  with  my 
violin  at  Sunnysidc  Cottage.  A servant-maid  led  me 
up-stairs  to  the  studio.  There  I was  left  to  myself  long 
enough  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  room. 

Had  I not  know  n Mr.  Goddard,  I think  I could  have 
imagined  his  character  by  the  look  of  his  workshop. 
It  was  as  disorderly  as  any  man  of  genius  could  desire. 
The  two  windows  were  draped  with  pieces  of  buff  calico 
and  green  baize,  nailed  up  to  direct  the  light  according 
to  the  artist’s  requirements.  A gas  standard  with  a 
reflector  and  three  Argand  burners  stood  between  the 
windows,  to  replace  the  light  of  day  when  the  demands 
of  the  public  should  oblige  the  artist  to  work  by  night. 
A far-seeing  spider  had  spun  his  web  over  the  appa- 
ratus, and  left  the  husks  of  last  autumn’s  victims  in  the 
meshes.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  w'as  a patch  of 
carpet ; I learned  from  Poller  later  on  that  it  was 
Turkish,  and  had  been  in  a great  man’s  studio;  it 
might  have  been  in  Noah’s  ark  for  any  external  evidence 
to  the  contrar)*.  There  was  a massive  easel  with 
machinery  for  raising  a canvas  six  feet  high,  and 
another  for  ordinary  use  ; a third  with  a white  umbrella 


for  summer  campaigning  stood  in  a corner.  The  walls 
were  decorated  with  peacock’s  feathers,  Japanese  fans, 
the  scrapings  of  palette  knives,  and  a rack  of  pipes, 
mostly  broken.  On  a shelf  were  a few  plaster  casts, 
and  some  broken  potter)',  dusky  with  smoke  and  the 
dust  of  many  months.  In  a comer  was  a pile  of  can- 
vases, studies,  and  works  begun.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  was  a piano,  and  this  alone  looked  as  if  it  were 
in  use. 

I sat  on  a stool  regarding  these  things  with  a feeling 
of  sadness,  for  the  spectacle  of  abandoned  enterprise 
is  at  most  times  depressing,  until  the  door  opened, 
and  Miss  Goddard  stood  before  me.  A ray  of  sun- 
shine came  in  with  her  through  the  open  door,  and 
she  seemed  part  of  it. 

I have  seen  many  beautiful  women  at  our  per- 
formances, their  beauty  enhanced  by  cvcr>'  cunning 
device  known  to  art,  but  this  girl  in  her  simple  morning 
dress,  unadorned,  and  with  her  chamis  as  nature  had 
bestowed  them,  excited  in  me  a feeling  of  admiration, 
such  as  I had  never  felt  the  like  of  before.  I cannot 
pretend  to  convey  an  idea  of  her  beauty.  The  de- 
scription of  a melody  cannot  convey  the  impression 
it  makes  upon  the  ear  ; and  the  beauties  of  form 
and  colour  arc — at  least,  to  me — as  diflicult  to  tran- 
scribe ; they  seem  to  demand  a language  of  their 
own,  these  things.  I can  only  tell  that  she  was  tall  and 
perfectly  shaped,  lithe  and  graceful  ; that  her  hair  was 
dark,  her  brows  and  lashes  darker  still,  and  her  eyes 
darkest  of  all ; and  she  was  fair  with  a wonderful  fresh- 
ness and  sparkling  brightness,  in  her  open,  fearless 
countenance,  and  a certain  audacity  in  her  bearing  that 
inspired  one  with  the  belief  that  she  could  conceal 
nothing,  and  must  be  a good  girl  as  well  as  a beautiful 
one. 

“ Papa  is  not  at  home,”  she  said ; “ he  must  have 
forgotten  that  you  were  to  come  this  afternoon.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  arrange  with  him  about— about 
terms  before  beginning.” 

**  There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that,”  I replied  ; 
“if  you  are  willing  to  take  a lesson,  I am  quite  ready 
to  give  you  one.  We  can  settle  about  pa>*mcnt  later 
on — I know  your  papa.” 

“You  are  the  gentleman  engaged  by  Mr.  Holder- 
ncss,  I suppose  ? ** 

“ 1 am  John  Holdemcss.” 

She  seemed  a little  embarrassed  on  hearing  this, 
“Mr.  Goddard  asked  me  to  find  a decent  musician 
who  was  not  a * great  swell,*  “ I explained,  “ and  I have 
not  been  able  to  think  of  any  one  who  answered  better 
to  that  description  than  myself.” 

This,  and  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  I spoke,  seemed 
to  put  her  at  ease ; a little  smile  parted  her  lips  and 
made  her  eyes  prettier  than  ever  ; then,  growing  sud- 
denly serious,  she  said  in  a tone  of  anxiety — 

“ I am  afraid  you  will  find  me  a troublesome  {Hipil.” 
“ 1 hope  you  will  not  find  me  impatient,”  I answered. 
“ You  know  something  of  music  ?” 

“ Oh ! I can  play  the  piano— not  well  at  all.  I don’t 
like  the  piano.” 

•‘Then  no  wonder  you  do  not  play  well.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a fine  instrument,  the  piano.” 
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*'  I can’t  think  that.  It  makes  you  so  angular,  and 
you  must  turn  your  back  on  half  the  audience,  and  you 
must  jerk  your  arms  and  hands  about  like  a horrid 
piece  of  machinery',  and  there  is  nothing  whatever 
graceful  in  it.” 

“ Oh,  oh  I ” thought  I,  “now  I know  why  you  want 
to  learn  the  violin.” 

Besides,”  she  continued,  “ every  one  now  plays  the 
piano,  and  there  are  so  many  of  us  anxious  to  teach  that 
it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  w'orld  to  get  a living  by  it 
My  sisters  teach  at  a school  every  day ; fancy  scales 
every'  day  and  all  the  year  round  1 They  come  home 
quite  fagged  out  at  night,  and  their  pay  is  miserable. 
If  they  were  not  the  most  persevering,  self*denying, 
dear  girls  in  the  world,  they  would  throw  up  their  en- 
gagement in  disgust — 1 did.” 

“And  you  hope  to  do  better  by  teaching  the  violin.^” 
She  shook  her  head,  and  with  an  expression  of  self- 
reproach  said — 

**  I failed  utterly  as  a teacher.  You  see,  I could  only 
instruct  the  lower  class.  Well,  when  the  children 
were  good  I was  obliged  to  keep  hugging  and  kissing 
them,  and  when  they  were  naughty  I smacked  them, 
and  when  they  began  to  cry  I cried  too,  and  there 


“SHE  MADE  ME  A LOW  BOW.“ 


was  an  end  of  it,  before  I had  been  at  the  school  a 
week.” 

She  dropped  her  ey'es  abashed  ; and  it  was  well  for 
me  she  did  so,  for  had  she  regarded  my  face  she  must 
have  seen  that  I was  laughing  within  myself. 

“ Don’t  you  think  I should  have  a better  chance  or 
success  with  the  violin  ? ” she  asked,  after  a moment's 
silence. 


“ As  a means  of  earning  money  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes ! we  cannot  afford  to  be  idle.  I ought 
to  have  been  helping  the  others  for  years  past ; but 
instead  of  that ” 

She  paused,  bending  her  pretty  brows,  and  straining 
her  delicate  hngers  which  were  knit  one  within  an- 
other as  if  to  punish  herself  for  her  faults. 

“ I dare  say  a lady  who  could  teach  the  violin  would 
be  better  paid  than  a pianist,”  said  I ; “at  the  same 
time  a certain  amount  of  excellence—” 

“ Oh  ! I don’t  mean  to  teach,”  she  said,  looking  up, 
“ I intend  to  play  in  public.” 

“ That  is  quite  another  thing,”  said  I,  knowing  how 
an  audience,  looking  at  this  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
would  magnify  the  good  and  ignore  the  bad  parts 
of  her  performance.  “As  a public  performer  you 
may  make  a fortune.” 

“ Then  let  us  begin  our  lesson  at  once,”  she  cried, 
springing  up  from  the  piano-stool  on  which  she  had 
seated  herself. 

“ Have  you  a violin  ?”  1 asked. 

“ There  is  one  amongst  papa’s  properties,”  said  she, 
and  opening  a long  black  box  in  which  I caught  sight 
of  a broken  lay  figure  and  a mixed  collection  of  cos- 
tumes, she  brought  out  a violin  and  a bow. 

“ Only,”  she  said,  coming  down  with  a laugh,  “ there’s 
not  a sound  to  be  got  out  of  it.” 

That  w*as  the  truth.  The  back  of  the  instrument 
was  split,  strings  and  bow  were  innocent  of  resin.  The 
one  passed  over  the  other  as  if  they  had  been  greased. 

“ No  matter,”  said  I,  “it  will  be  sufficient  for  to  day 
if  you  learn  how  to  hold  the  violin  and  use  the  bow, 
and  these  arc  good  enough  for  that  purpose.  The 
first  thing  is  to  know  how  to  move  the  bow  with  a free 
swing  of  the  arm  and  a fitting  turn  of  the  wrist” 

“ I think  I know  that  already,”  said  she. 

“Good,”  said  I,  not  a little  amused  at  her  naive 
presumption,  for  I have  found  a proper  use  of  the 
bow  the  most  difficult  thing  to  teach,  “good — show 
me  what  you  can  do.” 

She  took  the  violin  and  bow  from  me,  and  walking 
with  a stately  grace  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  square  of  carpet  and  made  me  a low 
bow.  Then  she  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  beyond 
me  as  if  waiting  for  the  moment  to  begin.  Again  1 
lost  myself  in  admiration  of  her  beauty — her  hand, 
her  wrist,  her  arm,  exquisite  in  form  and  colour ; her 
young  yet  well-developed  figure ; the  lines  of  her 
shoulders  and  throat ; her  small  head  crowned  with 
a coil  of  hair  that,  catching  a ray  of  sunlight,  took  a 
deep  brown  tint ; the  well-opened  eyes,  the  white  nose 
a little  arched,  the  round  under  lip  raised  to  meet  the 
short  upper  one,  and  draw'ing  her  full  chin  into  pro- 
minence, and  adding  pride  to  the  natural  audacity  of 
her  expression— all  these  charms  together  were  enough 
to  turn  a head  greyer  than  mine. 

I do  not  think  she  saw  me ; she  looked  as  if  in  ima- 
gination she  regarded  an  admiring  and  expectant 
audience,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  their  expectations 
— it  was  the  pose  of  a real  artist.  And  the  effect  was 
so  strong  that  I myself  entered  into  the  imaginary 
scene;  instinctively  I raised  my  bow  to  beat  time. 
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She  set  her  violin  in  position,  resting  her  round  chin 
upon  it,  raised  her  elbow,  and  holding  the  bow  lightly 
between  her  thumb  and  three  first  fingers  with  the 
fourth  delicately  raised,  she  dropped  the  heel  upon  the 
strings,  and  as  ! gave  the  signal,  drew  the  bow  down 
with  a fine  free  sweep  of  arm  and  wrist  to  the  full 
extent ; then  dropping  her  wrist,  she  brought  the  bow 
back  to  its  first  position  with  a masterly  grace. 

Hut  not  a sound  came  from  the  useless  instrument. 
The  illusion  was  not  to  be  kept  up;  with  her  chin  still 
on  the  violin  she  looked  at  me  laughing  and  said — 

“ Is  that  anything  like  it,  Mr.  Holderness  ?” 

“ It  is  admirable/ said  I;  “you  have  surely  taken 
lessons  already.” 

“ No,  but  I have  seen  the  violin  played,  and  I have 
practised  using  the  bow.” 

“Ay,  ay!”  thought  I;  “ and  before  a glass  too, 
ni  w-arrant.”  


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

I PROCURED  a proper  instrument  for  Miss  Goddard, 
and  did  my  best  to  teach  her  to  play  it,  going  three 
times  a week  to  Highgatc,  and  sometimes  four,  for  it 
occurred  frequently  that  from  one  cause  or  another  she 
could  not  take  a lesson.  There  was  a dress  she  must 
alter,  or  a friend  she  must  visit,  or  some  such  excuse ; 
but  more  often  she  would  say — 

“ It*s  not  a bit  of  good  tr>  ing  to  teach  me  to^ay,  for 
Tm  not  in  an  inclination  to  learn.  I shall  lose  my 
temper  and  tax  yours  to  no  purpose  whatever.” 

The  fact  is,  she  had  no  deep  love  for  music,  and  her 
ambition  to  become  a public  player  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  her  overcome  her  disinclination  to 
serious  study. 

Nobody  scolded  her  for  her  want  of  perseverance; 
people  arc  just  as  illogical  in  their  indulgence  to  an 
amiable  and  beautiful  girl,  as  they  are  in  their  harsh- 
ness towards  girls  who  aie  ill-tempered  and  plain. 
And  her  faults  were  not  the  outcome  of  an  ill-con- 
ditioned nature,  but  rather  the  result  of  careless 
education. 

“ Wc  arc  more  to  blame  than  she  is,”  said  Joan,  the 
eldest  of  the  three  sisters,  and  a remarkably  plain, 
sensible  young  woman  ; “ we  have  flattered  and  petted 
Iicr,  humoured  her  caprices  and  encouraged  her  ex- 
travagance. and  we  must  not  be  intolerant  because  she 
is  —what  wc  have  made  her.” 

Nevertheless,  Madge  suffered  for  her  faults.  She 
was  extremely  sensitive,  and  when  her  sisters  wercun- 
wontcdly  quiet,  she  would  conclude  that  they  were 
brooding  over  her  faults  or  follies. 

Sometimes,  stung  by  self-reproach,  she  would  work 
with  surprising  energy*  and  assiduity. 

“ If  you  see  me  growing  idle,  tell  me  to  do  my  duty,” 
she  said  to  me  one  day. 

At  these  times  she  made  great  progress.  Un- 
happily, the  times  were  of  short  duration,  and  at  the  end 
of  a fortnight  or  so  she  would  present  herself  without 
her  fiddle,  and  in  a coaxing  tone  say — 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  seriously  to-day.  I— I shall  cry 
if  you  do.” 

li  was  no  good  reminding  her  of  her  duly  then. 


Helpmate. 

And  I was  as  ready  to  indulge  her  as  any  one  else.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I was  a bad  teacher,  for  she  fairly  turned 
my  head. 

“Miss  Goddard,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  pretend  to 
teach  you.  I am  an  old  fool,  and  cannot  command 
proper  respect  and  attention  from  you ; therefore  it  is 
my  duty  to  give  up  the  pretence,  and  tell  your  papa  to 
find  some  one  more  capable  to  fill  my  place,"  That  is 
what  I to  have  said.  But  I did  not  say  any- 

thing of  the  kind,  and  was  ready  to  talk  about  my 
orchestra,  or  pUy  snatches  from  the  new*  work  in  re- 
hearsal, or  anything  else,  at  Miss  Goddard's  bidding. 

My  scniples  might  have  led  me  to  resign  my  position 
as  her  teacher,  had  1 been  paid  for  teaching.  But  I 
was  not  paid.  Potter  Goddard  never  mentioned  a w'ord 
about  terms,  or  offered  to  reimburse  me  for  the  violin 
I had  purchased  for  his  daughter. 

There  was  a very  good  reason  for  that:  the  man 
never  had  any  money.  He  w'as  unconscionably  lazy, 
and  as  vain  as  a peacock. 

Joan  and  Cicely  paid  all  the  bills  and  kept  things 
going  on.  They  were  hard-working,  excellent  girls 
both:  Joan  plain  and  matter-of-fact,  with  a great  fund 
of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  ; Cicely  simple,  naive, 
and  very  pretty — though  not  for  a moment  to  be  com- 
pared with  Madge  in  anything  except  the  clearness 
and  pcach-like  softness  of  her  complexion. 

Cicely  was  engaged  to  Horace  Clinton,  and  they 
were  a very  fairly-matched  couple.  Clinton  was  a 
gentlemanly,  good-looking  young  man,  amiable  and 
estimable  in  most  things,  though  not  so  strong  and 
virile  as  1 like  men  to  be.  His  hair  was  very  sof^t  and 
curly,  and  one  little  lock  w'ould  fall  over  his  forehead, 
and  he  could  not  pronounce  the  letter  R.  But  I belie\c 
these  peculiarities  were  natural,  and  not  the  result  of 
affectation,  so  he  is  not  to  be  thought  ill  of  on  this  ac- 
count. He  was  an  artist,  clever  in  painting  pretty 
faces.  He  made  money  by  designing  pictures  for  the 
lids  of  bon-bon  boxes,  though  he  tried  to  keep  the  fact 
secret,  feeling  that  this  style  of  work  was  derogatory  to 
his  character  as  an  artist  But  it  enabled  him  to  keep 
his  mother  and  father,  and  to  offer  a home  to  Cicely, 
which  was  more  than  Potter  Goddard  could  have 
attempted  to  do  ; so  he  did  wrong  to  scoff  at  bon-bon 
boxes,  as  I think. 

Joan  was  not  engaged,  nor  had  she  any  admirer  at 
that  time. 

“ Madge  and  Cicely  must  marry  and  go  away  before 
any  one  will  look  at  me,”  said  she. 

It  looked  as  if  Cicely  would  marry  first ; I think  she 
postponed  her  marriage  for  the  sake  of  her  family.  It 
was  as  much  as  her  efforts,  united  with  Joan’s,  could 
do  to  make  ends  meet  at  Sunnyside.  Alone,  Joan 
could  not  have  avoided  debt  and  difficulty. 

Madge  hinted  this  to  me  when  we  were  alone  one 
afternoon. 

“ Cicely  wants  to  be  married,  and  she  could  marry 
to-morrow'  if  she  chose,”  said  she,  “ But  she  toils  like 

a little  slave,  and  hides  her  trouble,  and  all  for oh, 

I am  worse  than  good  for  nothing  !”  Then  she  ran 
up-stairs  and  brought  down  her  violin,  and  worked 
hard  for  three  weeks  after  that. 
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As  Joan  pointed  out,  it  was  useless  for  her 
to  seek  engagement  as  a teacher  of  the  piano. 

She  was  so  teautiful  that  she  would  be  sure 
to  get  into  trouble.  She  couldn't  help  people 
falling  in  love  with  her.  It  would  never  do 
for  her  to  go  into  a private  family;  and 
schools  have  to  be  careful.  All  that  was  no 
fault  of  Madge’s. 

Of  course  there  was  the  probability  that 
she  would  marry  before  long  ; only  the  pro- 
bability was  rendered  vague  by  the  fact  that 
ever  since  the  age  of  sixteen  she  had  been 
surrounded  with  admirers,  and  had  never  yet 
found  one  that  she  could  like  well  enough 
to  engage  herself  to. 

**  I don’t  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
me,”  said  she,  when  she  was  under  one  of  her 
fits  of  depression.  “ 1 try  to  do  right,  yet  all 
goes  wrong.  I can't  even  like  any  one  well 
enough  to  be  his  wife.” 

These  fits  of  depression  were  frequent. 

Most  people  saw  her  when  she  was  in  high, 
boisterous  spirits,  and  thought  her  careless 
and  giddy.  Yet  I know  that  she  was  more 
frequently  unhappy  than  gay. 

And  she  deserved  to  be  unhappy,  some  would 
say,  thinking  only  that  she  was  idle  and  vain  and 
frivolous.  But  that  is  not  my  way  of  thinking.  I say 
that  beautiful  women  are  more  to  be  pitied  than 
envied  ; and  the  next  blessing  to  a good  heart  that  can 
be  bestowed  on  a girl  is  a plain,  homely  face. 

One  day  when  Madge  had  mastered  her  part  in 
Hdrold's  berceau  (arranged  for  violin  and  piano),  I 
asked  Potter  to  stay  at  home  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, and  hear  her  play  it,  by  way  of  encouraging  her 
in  further  endeavour.  He  gave  me  his  promise,  and 
as  Monday  was  a day  of  pouring  rain,  he  kept  his 
promise. 

We  made  a music-stand  of  an  easel,  and  set  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  where  Madge  wished  to  play.  I 
went  to  the  piano,  and  Potter  seated  himself  on  the 
black  box  which  contained  bis  properties. 

Madge  was  in  high  spirits  that  day,  and  as  she  took 
her  place  a little  on  one  side  of  the  easel,  her  young 
fresh  face  sparkled  with  blushing  gaiety. 

Potter  was  very  proud  of  his  daughter,  and  fond  of 
her  in  his  selfish  way,  and  as  he  swung  his  foot  to  and 
fro,  filling  his  pipe,  he  looked  at  her  through  his  half- 
dosed  eyes,  his  head  on  one  side,  critically.  I struck 
the  note  for  her  to  tune  her  instrument. 

She  had  brought  it  to  the  proper  pitch,  and  was 
drawing  a long  note  to  make  sure,  when  she  caught 
sight  of  her  father,  and  a roguish  smile  broke  over 
her  face. 

“ Are  you  ready  ? ” I asked. 

**  Wait  a bit ! ” cried  Potter,  who  had  put  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  was  now,  with  his  hands  held  horizon- 
tally, forming  an  imaginary  frame.  “ Come  here,  Hol- 
demess.”  1 crossed  to  his  side.  Wouldn't  that  make 
a jolly  picture,  eh  ?” 

Madge  knew  what  was  going  on  in  her  father's 
mind,  and  maintained  the  pose  that  had  excited  his  ad- 


•  I STRUCK  THE  SOTB. 


miration : her  bow 
over  the  violin  — 
with  the  most 
exquisite  turn  in 
her  beautiful  wrist 
— her  rose-tipped 
little  finger  up,  her 
white  chin  dimpled 
on  the  brown  violin, 
her  head  a little  inclined,  and  that  arch  smile  ani- 
mating her  lovely  face  and  eyes. 

“Capital  subject,  eh  ?— that  ought  to  tJike,  Jack.” 

I admitted  that  if  he  could  paint  a picture  like  the 
original  it  must  command  success. 

“I'll  do  it  I”  he  cried,  with  enthusiasm — “there’s 
that  forty-eight  by  thirty-six  I framed  in  the  autumn 
will  be  just  the  thing,”  and  he  turned  to  the  pile  of 
unfinished  canvases  behind  him. 

“What  do  you  think  of  my  grey  velvet,  papa?” 
asked  Madge,  who  was  as  mad  as  her  father. 

“The  very  thing  with  a thundering  strong  back- 
ground” replied  Potter,  still  searching  for  the  canvas. 
“ Look  alive  : nothing  like  striking  die  iron  while  it’s 
hot.” 

Madge  wanted  no  incentive  ; she  threw  down  her 
violin,  and  sped  away  to  change  her  dress.  I crossed 
the  room,  sadly  disappointed,  and  closed  the  piano,  for 
which  there  was  no  further  use. 

“A  pretty  method  of  encouraging  a girl  in  serious 
studies,”  1 grumbled  : “ a wise  course  to  take  with  a 
vain,  spoiled  child,  whose  future  happiness  depends 
upon  her  becoming  staid  and  reasonable ! ” 

When  I think  now  of  the  vital  influence  that  picture 
had  upon  the  girl’s  destiny,  I wonder  what  the  con- 
sequences would  have  been  had  her  father  at  this 
juncture  acted  like  a prudent  man. 

“Never  mind,”  thought  I,  as  I left  Sunnyside;  “his 
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enthusiasm  will  have  workcu  itself  out  by  to-morrow, 
and  on  Wednesday  we  can  return  once  more  to  serious 
things.” 

But  on  Wednesday  1 found  Madge  standing  in  her 
grey  velvet,  and  her  father  smoking  and  painting,  just 
as  1 had  left  them  on  Monday ; and  on  Friday  it  was 
just  the  same,  though  the  weather  had  cleared  up 
and  the  sun  tempted  people  into  the  open  air. 


the  work  was  finished  and  set  up  in  frame,  and  he 
had  admired  it  as  much  as  any  one  else,  he  consented, 
though  with  pretended  indifference,  to  its  being  sent  in. 
After  that  it  was  rather  amusing  to  see  with  what 
caution  he  packed  it  in  a case,  and  how  carefully  he 
held  it  as  the  cab  drove  away  with  him  to  Burlington 
House. 

We  were  all  anxious  for  the  result.  There  was  a 


"PAINTING,  JUST  AS  I HAD  LEFT  THEM." 


*•  It  is  a most  extwa’wdinawy  thing,”  said  Horace 
Ginton.  “ Potter  has  never  been  known  to  work  for 
thwee  consecutive  days  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ex- 
twa’wdinawy caweer.” 

He  surprised  everybody,  and  those  most  who  knew 
him  best. 

One  can  account  for  his  perseverance  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  succeeded  in  painting  a 
remarkably  good  picture  in  a very  short  space  of  time; 
and  secondly,  his  d.aughtcrs  had  conspired  to  flatter 
him  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  impelled  thereto  by  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  got  to  finish  the  picture  in  time 
to  send  it  to  the  Academy. 

Potter  had  always  expressed  great  contempt  for  the 
Royal  Academy,  declaring  that  those  artists  who  were 
out  of  the  exhibition  had  more  reason  to  be  proud  than 
those  whose  works  were  accepted ; nevertheless,  when 


fortnight  of  suspense,  and  then  we  grew  more  hopeful 
when  the  first  batch  of  rejections  were  out,  and  Potter 
had  received  no  message  from  the  hanging  committee  ; 
from  that  time  Potter  was  never  absent  from  the  house 
when  the  postman  called.  1 was  at  Sunnyside  when, 
at  length,  the  official  letter  was  handed  to  him.  He 
had  not  the  courage  to  open  it ; Madge  took  it  from 
his  hands,  and  having  broken  the  seal,  exclaimed — 

” A varnishing  ticket,  papa  Oh  ! 1 am  to  be  in  the 
exhibition and  then  she  flung  her  arms  round  her 
father’s  neck,  and  kept  her  face  on  his  shoulder  to 
hide  the  tears  that  had  sprung  to  her  eyes. 

I had  got  four  stalls  from  the  manager  for  that  night, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Joan  and  Cicely  should  meet 
us  at  the  doors  of  the  hall,  so  I h.ad  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  when  Madge  put  the  varnishing  ticket  in 
their  hands.  It  was  touching  to  see  their  delight.  As 
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I went  up  into  the  orchestra  I saw  all  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  I knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  I 
glanced  round  from  lime  to  time  during  the  perform- 
ance, and  found  them  more  often  whispering  together 
than  listening  to  what  was  going  on.  Ne\’ertheless,  1 
am  sure  that  no  one  in  the  hall  enjoyed  the  evening 
more  than  they  did. 

When  I saw  them,  on  coming  out,  it  had  been  decided 
that  Madge  could  not  go  to  the  Academy  in  the  grey 
velvet,  because  it  would  attract  attention,  and  look  as 
if  she  wished  to  identify  herself  with  the  portrait ; but 
they  were  to  go  through  Regent  Street  after  school  the 
next  day,  all  three,  and  choose  something  to  be  made 
up  at  once  for  the  first  of  May.  The  two  elder  sisters 
never  for  a moment  seemed  to  think  that  new  dresses 
were  necessary ‘for  them.  It  was  like  the  story  of 

Cinderella  reversed. 

“ 1 wonder  if  many  people  will  stop  to  look  at  my 
portrait,”  said  Madge,  “and  whether  the  newspaper 
critics  will  say  anything  about  it.” 

“ Oh  ! of  course  they  will/*  said  Cicely,  who,  as  I have 
said,  w'as  very'  simple  and  naive  ; “ they  always  must 
find  fault  with  something.” 

“ Perhaps  no  one  except  us  will  know  it*s  in  the  ex- 
hibition/* said  Joan,  with  her  usual  common  sense ; “ it 
may  be  stuck  right  up  in  a comer,  as  Horace’s  picture 
was  last  year.” 

“ If  they  sky  my  work  it’s  the  last  I shall  let  them 
have,”  said  Potter,  as  if  in  a vision  he  saw  the  general 
public  and  the  whole  hanging  committee  all  agog  for 
the  paintings  of  P.  P.  Goddard. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

The  picture  was  not  skied  ; on  the  contrary,  it  was 
hung  on  the  line,  and  in  a very  fair  place — according  to 
the  opinion  of  eveo’body  except  the  artist.  This  as- 
tonished the  artists  at  the  Bayard  Club,  who,  in  Potter’s 
absence,  spoke  their  minds  pretty  freely  about  it.  They 
said  it  was  sixth-rate  painting,  not  art  at  all,  bad  in 
colour  and  bad  in  drawing  (1  admit  that  to  my  uncriti- 
cal eye  the  violin  seemed  incorrect).  The  best  that 
could  be  said  about  it  was  that  it  had  a certain  fetch- 
ing prettiness,  but  that  was  not  due  to  Potter's  skill ; 
with  such  a model  the  picture  couldn’t  help  being 
pretty,  and  because  it  was  pretty  it  had  been  hung  on 
the  line.  The  Academy  was  nothing  more  than  a shop, 
and  the  shop-keepers  were  more  interested  in  pleasing 
the  vulgar  taste  of  the  public  than  in  trying  to  elevate 
it,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  But  that  which  astonished 
(and,  I think,  exasperated)  these  brother-artists  still 
more  was  to  hear  that  “L’AHegro”  (which  was  the 
title  we  had  given  the  picture)  had  been  sold  on  the 
very'  first  day  of  the  exhibition,  and  for  fifty  guineas — 
a price  which  to  me  seemed  prohibitive,  considering 
what  capital  oleographs  can  be  bought  for  a pound  a 
piece. 

I could  not  go  to  the  Academy  with  my  friends  on 
the  opening  day,  for  a new  work  had  been  put  up  for 
rehearsal,  and  that  kept  me  from  eleven  in  the  morning 
until  tea-time  cverj'  day  for  a whole  w'cek.  But  on 
Tuesday  in  the  following  week  I got  away  after  a 
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couple  of  hours’  rehearsal,  and  arrived  at  Burlington 
House  shortly  after  two. 

The  galleries  were  crowded  to  excess,  but  I knew  the 
room  in  which  “ L’Allegro  ” was  bung,  and  I made  for 
that  at  once,  with  a kind  of  presentiment  that  I should 
find  my  friends  there,  this  being  only  their  second  visit. 
1 was  not  mistaken. 

I caught  sight  of  Potter  first.  He  was  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  mom,  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes 
screwed  up,  criticising  the  skied  pictures.  His  strange, 
not  to  say  disreputable,  appearance  attracted  some  at- 
tention, and  indeed  his  large  hat,  ragged  hair,  flaming 
neckerchief,  and  old  velvet  jacket  were  more  than  suf- 
ficiently conspicuous  among  those  w*ell-dresscd  people. 
Some  of  the  simple  folks  regarded  him  with  awe  and 
admiration,  while  others  nudged  each  other  and 
laughed  ; but  he  did  not  see  them,  for  they  were 
careful  to  laugh  behind  his  back.  Then  in  the  distance 
I caught  sight  of  Madge  in  her  white  hat  and  new 
dress,  looking  the  most  beautiful  and  most  elegant  of 
all  who  there  represented  beauty  and  fashion.  Every 
one  turned  to  look  at  her,  but  not  as  they  regarded 
Potter.  She  was  with  Cicely.  Poor  Joan  had  a head- 
ache— having  been  there  since  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning — and  was  seated  alone.  Cicely  looked  tired 
also;  but  nothing  seemed  to  affect  M<idgc:  her 
physique  was  perfect,  she  looked  as  though  she  had 
but  just  entered  the  room. 

With  a blush  and  a little  hesitation,  she  took  me  to 
see  her  portrait.  There  were  many  people  before 
every  one  of  the  pictures,  but  it  pleased  me  to  observe 
that  the  crowd  was  thicker  before  **  L’Allegro.”  Itlooked 
smaller  there  than  it  did  in  the  studio,  but  it  charmed 
me  just  as  much  as  ever — the  arch  lovely  face,  the 
graceful  tall  figure,  and  the  delicate  hand  poising  the 
bow' — still,  the  fiddle  was  certainly  out  of  drawing,  as 
they  said  at  the  club. 

It  was  strange  to  listen  to  the  remarks  ; the  people 
who  had  come  to  enjoy  themselves  saying,  “ How’ 
lovely  ! ® and  the  clever  people  using  up  all  the  queer 
terms  one  reads  in  the  nevrspapers,  to  express  the  same 
thing  or  the  reverse.  A student  was  looking  carefully 
into  the  w'ork  to  (ind  out  what  was  admirable,  but  the 
fashionable  people  gave  their  verdict  at  the  first  glance, 
and  those  were  loudest  in  judging  who  seemed  to  know 
least  about  it. 

We  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled,  Madge  and  I, 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  a lady  just  in  front  of  us.  She 
was  about  forty,  and  very  fashionably  dressed,  and  she 
addressed  herself  to  a stout  gentleman  about  ten  years 
older  than  herself : him  I had  seen  as  1 entered  giving 
an  order  to  a footman  who  stood  beside  an  open 
carriage,  to  which  were  harnessed  two  magnificent 
horses,  that  pawed  the  road  impatiently,  shaking 
their  heads  up  and  down,  and  jingling  their  silvered 
bits. 

“Ah  ! this  is  it,”  said  the  lady,  consulting  her  cata- 
logue: “*  L'Allegro’ ; P.P.  Goddard.  Don’t  like  iL  Pre- 
posterous, I call  It.  The  texture,  you  know.  Look  at 
the  complexion  : is  it  natural } And  then  the  tone ! 
Look  at  those  eyes  : absurdly  large.  One  wants  feeling 
in  art.  You  never  see  a girl  of  that  complexion  with 
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black  eyti  ; well,  it  may  suit  some  people’s  taste,  but  / 
like  consistency.** 

I wished  with  all  my  heart  that  she  would  turn  and 
see  Madge,  whose  beauty  was  only  faintly  represented 
in  the  picture.  But  the  people  were  too  intent  upon 
the  picture  to  look  to  the  right  or  left.  The  stout  gen- 
tleman who  was  with  the  lady,  however,  and  who  could 
only  nod  and  say,  “ Yes,”  and  “Ah  ! ” and  “ Hum  !”  in 
reply,  finding  himself  inconveniently  warm  in  the  press 
of  the  crowd,  blew  a long  breath  in  the  air,  and  turned 
to  see  if  he  could  get  a little  more  room.  His  eyes  fell 
on  Madge.  After  regarding  her  for  a moment,  he 
looked  back  quickly  to  the  picture.  Perceiving  that 
she  was  recognised,  Madge  turned  away,  taking  my 
arm,  and  1 led  her  to  the  seat  where  Cicely  was 
sitting  beside  poor  Joan  ; and  two  people  rising  at  that 
instant,  we  took  their  places. 

Naturally  our  eyes  turned  towards  the  crowd  in  front 
of  Madge’s  portrait.  1 observed  that  the  stout  gentleman 
and  his  companion  were  no  longer  there.  But  I caught 
sight  of  him  presently,  a little  further  along  the  room, 
standing  In  the  rear  of  the  lady,  but  looking  covertly  at 
Madge.  It  seemed  pretty  clear  that  if  he  had  identi- 
fied her  with  the  figure  in  “ L* Allegro,"  he  had  not  com- 
municated his  discovery,  for  the  lady  showed  no 
curiosity  with  regard  to  Madge.  He  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  off  her,  and  wherever  they  went  I could  sec 
his  round  red  face  turned  towards  us,  yet  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  observed  by  the  lady  with  him. 
From  this  I concluded  that  she  might  be  his  wife. 

WTien  Potter  joined  us,  I proposed  that  we  should 
lake  some  refreshment,  and  the  proposal  being  ac- 
ceptable to  all  (and  to  none  more  than  Potter),  we 
made  our  way  to  the  refreshment  room,  seated  our- 
selves at  a table,  and  ordered  sandwiches,  Madge  was 
next  to  me,  at  the  end  of  the  table.  While  we  were  thus 
seated,  the  gentleman  and  lady  I have  spoken  of  above 
passed  us,  and  going  further  up  the  room,  the  gentle- 
man placed  a chair  for  the  lady,  the  back  towards  us, 
and  seated  himself  opposite  to  her,  so  that  once  more 
he  could  look  at  Madge  without  exciting  his  com- 
panion’s attention.  1 do  not  think  this  was  the  result 
of  accident,  for  there  was  no  sign  of  surprise  on  his 
face  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  her.  He  must  have  seen 
that  1 was  watching  him,  but  it  made  no  difference — 
he  stared  all  the  same.  As  for  Madge,  she  may  or 
may  not  have  noticed  his  persistent  rudeness ; a 
pretty  girl  has  to  endure,  and  in  time  disregards,  this 
kind  of  persecution. 

I had  opportunity  to  observe  him — too  much  for  my 
taste.  He  was  a ponderous,  plethoric,  middle-aged 
man,  with  a broad  red  face,  a pronounced  double  chin  ; 
the  back  of  his  short  neck  formed  a pink  ridge  over  his 
stiff  collar.  His  chin  and  upper  lip  were  shaved  ; his 
whiskers  were  sandy-grey,  and  his  hair,  a little  darker, 
was  turned  with  the  irons.  One  could  see  that  he  was 
fond  of  good  eating  and  drinking  by  his  complexion 
and  thick  lips,  and  his  puffy  cheeks.  He  was  high- 
shouldered, and  when  he  wished  to  look  round  he  put 
his  hand  on  the  table,  and  moved  the  upper  part  of  his 
body  with  his  head,  as  though  he  had  a stiff  neck. 
That  was  because  of  his  stiff  collar,  which,  despite  the 
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form  of  his  throat,  was  rigid  and  straight  up  allround, 
like  a young  man’s.  His  hand  was  fat,  with  sb«t 
fingers ; on  one  sparkled  a prodigiously  large  diamond. 
The  expression  of  his  face  was  not  repulsive  ; on  the 
contrary,  there  was  good  humour  and  joviality  in  ii; 
his  little  grey  eyes  twinkled  constantly  ; they  were  the 
slyest,  funniest  little  eyes  imaginable,  yet  shrewd  and 
sharp  ; their  activity  seemed  to  compensate  him  for  the 
unwieldiness  of  his  body.  He  was  dressed  in  black 
cloth  ; his  coat  fitted  him  to  perfection  ; his  hat  and 
gloves  seemed  to  be  quite  nc  He  was  served  with 
an  expensive  lunch  ; I saw  him  leave  half-a-crown  on 
the  plate  when  the  waiter  brought  bis  change.  Iktt 
for  these  signs  of  wealth,  and  the  magnificent  equi- 
page I had  seen  outside,  I should  have  said  he  was  a 
small  tradesman,  or  something  of  that  son. 

We  had  finished  our  sandwiches,  paid  for  them,  and 
were  rising  to  go,  when  a lady  and  gentleman  passed 
between  Madge  and  me,  and  walked  up  to  the  uWe 
beyond.  I'he  lady  was  young,  rather  short,  and 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion  ; the  gentleman  was 
tall  and  straight,  his  figure  was  that  of  a young  man. 
I only  s;.  w his  back,  for  as  he  came  up  the  stout  gentle- 
man rose  with  a hearty  smile,  and  after  shaking  his 
hand,  held  it  while  he  conversed  until  we  turned  to 
leave  the  room.  I know  mrw  that  he  purposely  kept 
him  in  that  position  in  order  that  Madge  might  leave 
unrecognised. 

I saw  no  more  of  him  that  day,  for  we  left  the  ci 
bibition  soon  after  ; I had  come  to  sec  Madge’s  portrait, 
and  that  only.  Potter’s  vanity  was  satiated  for  the 
day;  and  though  Joan  made  light  of  her  headache 
and  wished  to  stay  (not  to  shorten  our  pleasure),  we 
fell  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air 
of  the  park. 

The  piece  we  had  been  rehearsing  was  to  be  pro- 
duced the  next  e\'cning.  Madge  had  a great  desire  to 
hear  it ; she  had  a constant  desire,  indeed,  for  any  sort 
of  distraction,  and  late  c\*ents  had  unfitted  her  more 
than  ever  for  serious  work ; and  as  Poller  pleaded 
other  engagements,  I undertook  to  pass  the  sisters 
into  the  hall,  and  take  them  home  after  the  perform- 
ance. Madge  spent  the  day  with  a friend,  and  in  the 
evening  I met  the  three  girls  with  Horace  at  the  doors 
of  the  hall ; and  there  I joined  them  again  after  the 
performance. 

It  was  about  a quarter  to  twelve  when  wc  reached 
Sunnyside  Cottage  ; to  our  astonishment,  we  saw  an  uji. 
usually  brilliant  light  on  the  first  floor.  Joan  bad  taken 
the  key  of  the  door,  that  the  servant  might  not  be  kept 
up,  so  we  let  ourselves  in  and  went  up-stalrs,  wondering 
greatly  what  w'as  the  cause  of  the  unusual  illumination; 
we  could  not  believe  it  was  Potter,  for  he  had  spoken 
of  engagements,  and  that  we  knew'  meant  an  evening  at 
his  club.  Nevertheless,  it  was  he.  We  heard  him 
whistling  like  a blackbird  as  wc  approached  the  door 
—apparently  unconscious  that  we  had  come  in.  Wc 
opened  the  door,  and  found  him  busy  with  his  palette 
before  a canvas  on  the  easel,  perspiration  standing  in 
beads  upon  his  forehead — not  so  much  from  the  effect 
of  hard  work  as  from  the  intense  heal  of  the  three 
Argnnd  burners  in  the  reflector,  which  were  all  alight, 
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and  turned  up  as  high  as  the  chimneys  permitted.  It 
was  such  an  extraordinary  sight  that  the  girls  alt  three 
exclaimed  in  one  breath — 

“ Papa  I ” 

Hdloa,  girls ! you  there ? How  do,  Holdemess 
he  cried  gaily,  and  rubbing  in  the  colour,  continued : 
“ Hard  at  it,  you  see.  Well,  Horace,  how^s  the  bon* 
bon  trade  ? " With  this,  Potter  turned  from  the  canvas, 
allowed  his  brows  to  retract,  and  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead  with  the  cuff  of  his  everlasting  jacket. 

“ What  does  it  mean  ?** 
asked  Madge. 

**  It  means,  my  dear, 
that  I have  received  a 
commission  for  a replica 
of  the  thing  in  the  Aca> 
demy.  No  question  of 
price.  Of  course  I shan’t 
let  it  go  for  a miserable 
fifty  pounds.  Say  I let 
him  have  it  for  twice 
that,  and  do  the  job  in 
a week.  Well,  a hun- 
dred a week  represents 
a decent  income— about 
fve  or  six  thousand  a 
year,  eh  ? ” 

We  were  all  so  asto- 
nished we  could  say  no- 
thing at  the  moment,  but 
presently  Cicely  said,  in 
her  quiet  way — 

“ What  a pity  it  is  that 
*you  despise  money  so, 
papa  dear ! ” 

“ Of  course,  money  is 
no  object  to  me  ! " said 
Potter  cavalierly,  and  indeed  with  some  truth,  for  there 
was  generally  very  little  at  his  disposal ; “ but  one 
naturally  likes  to  have  one’s  talent  recognised.’* 

**  And  who  wants  the  other  portrait  of  me  ? ” asked 
Madge,  who  perhaps  saw  quite  as  much  flattery  of 
herself  as  of  her  father’s  talent  in  this  commission. 

**  Perfect  stranger.  Called  this  afternoon  just  as  I 
was  going  out,”  replied  Potter.  “ Came  in  a carriage — 
magnificent  horses — footman  and  coachman  in  livery 
— silver  mountings  to  the  harness.”  He  gave  a short 
whistle  to  express  magnificence  too  great  for  words. 

1 cast  an  apprehensive  glance  at  Madge  ; she  was 
blushing  with  delight  Joan  looked  at  me  significantly, 
ns  much  as  to  say,  **  This  will  turn  her  bead,  and  make 
her  more  vain  than  ever.” 

^ He  is  impatient  to  have  the  picture,  so  I set  to 
work  at  once,”  Potter  continued. 

“ And  how  long  did  he  stay  ? ” asked  Madge. 

About  half  an  hour.” 

*^Then  you’ve  taken  a good  long  while  to  pwime 
your  canvas,”  observed  Horace. 

“But  what  sort  of  a gentleman  is  he.^”  asked 
M.adge. 

“ Oh  ! a jolly  old  fellow ” 

“Old?” 
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“ Well,  about  fifty.  This  is  the  sort  of  man  he  is.” 
Saying  that,  Potter  took  up  a piece  of  charcoal,  and 
began  a sketch  on  the  wall  of  the  gentleman,  beginning 
at  his  feet  and  working  upwards.  “ There  you  are,” 
said  he — “black  trousers,  black  frock  coat,  white 

waistcoat ” he  bad  got  up  so  far  when  Cicely  said— 

“ He  doesn’t  look  like  a real  gentleman.” 

“What  nonsense,  Cicely!”  exclaimed  Madge — 
“gentlemen  can  be  stout  as  well  as  common  people.” 

“ I should  think  so,”  said  Potter,  still  drawing. 

“The  man  next  door 
says  he's  a millionnaire 
— there,  that’s  how  he 
looks  roughly.’’ 

Rough  as  the  drawing 
was,  I recognised  a 
strong  resemblance  to 
the  stout  man  at  the 
Academy,  who  I bar 
thought  might  be  i 
tradesman. 

“Then  you  know 
something  about  him  ? ” 
“ 1 know  that,  and  I 
know  that  his  name  is 
Motley  — you’ve  seen 
that  name  about,  Hoi- 
derness  — ‘ Motley  and 
Harlowe,’  tallow  mer. 
chants,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  bankers 
as  well — he’s  the  senior 
partner.” 

“And  docs  he  want 
an  erac/  replica  ?”  asked 
Madge. 

“ Well,  no.  He  says 
he  should  like  the  face  a little  more  in  profile.” 

I saw,  and  Madge  saw  also,  that  it  was  the  portrait 
Mr.  Motley  wanted,  and  not  merely  the  picture. 

“ I told  him,”  continued  Potter,  “ that  if  he  called 
to-morrow  he  could  choose  the  pose  he  prefers. 
He  replied  at  once  that  he  would  do  that  with  plea- 
sure." 

“Then  he  is  coming  to-morrow,  and  I — I " 

“ Oh ! you’ll  have  to  be  at  home,  of  course.” 

Madge  sat  down,  w ith  a little  laugh.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  she  was  delighted. 

• ••••• 

As  I walked  home  to  my  lodgings  in  Lambeth,  my 
spirits  wrere  strangely  depressed.  What  was  there  to 
dread?  That  Mr.  Motley  was  infatuated  with  Madge 
— that  he  was  free  to  marry — that  Madge  would 
consent  to  be  his  wife  ! Well,  would  that  be  to  Aer 
disadvantage  ? Should  I hesitate  to  make  her  my  wife 
if  she  could  find  me  acceptable  as  a husband  ? Was  I 
younger,  better,  more  suitable  than  Mr.  Motley?  Was 
I concerned  for  her  happiness  purely  and  simply  ? I 
could  not  answer  this  last  question,  for  I knew  that  I 
loved  Madge,  and  that  1 was  an  old  fool. 

END  or  CHArTEK  THX  THIRD. 


*•  MADGE  WAS  NEXT  TO  ME  AT  THE  END  OP  THE 
TABLE  " (/.  436). 
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A PORTRAIT. 


HE  pictured  face  which  here  you  see 
Is  like,  and  yet  unlike,  for  she 
( Had  that  surpassing  loveliness 
The  artist's  skill  may  not  express ; 

For  who  with  colours  can  convey 
The  glow  of  feeling,  and  portray. 

As  in  a glass,  the  charm  and  grace 
That  made  a marvel  of  her  face  ? 

And  who  can  paint  the  sweet  surprise, 
The  looks  of  love,  in  lifted  eyes  ; 

And  all  the  joy  and  grief  at  times, 
Recurring  like  a poet's  rhymes. 

That  are  of  change  and  beauty  made ; 
The  grief  that  was  a passing  shade  ; 
The  joy  that  beamed  on  brow  and  lips 
Like  sunlight  breaking  through  eclipse  ? 


Lo,  when  the  artist  strives  to  paint 
The  features  of  some  lovely  saint, 

With  heavenward  eyes,  and  lips  apart 
With  speechless  language  of  the  heart, 

His  genius,  burning  to  express 
The  beauty,  truth,  and  tenderness, 

Is  powerless  to  depict  the  whole, 

And  with  his  colours  fix  the  soul ! 

And  so  the  face  which  here  you  sec 
Is  like,  and  yet  unlike,  for  she 
With  sweeter  eyes,  and  brighter  hair, 

And  life  and  thought,  w'as  lovelier ; 

I miss  the  soul  that  now  is  far. 

And  shines  in  heaven,  as  shines  a star  ; 
The  soul  that  for  a little  space 
Shone  bright  for  me  in  her  sweet  face ! 

J.  R,  Eastwood. 
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HOW  PERFUMERY  IS  MADE. 


i HATEVER  objections  have 
been,  or  may  bc>  urged  against 
the  use  of  perfumes,  the  &ct 
remains  that  they  are  still 
largely  used,  and  in  all  pro* 
bability  would  be  more  so  if 
they  could  be  obtained  at  less 
cost.  With  alcohol  at  six 
shillings  a quart,  and  the  ii* 
mited  supply  and  consequent 
high  price  of  perfumes,  the 
outlay  can  never  be  inconsiderable  ; but 
it  may  be  lessened  by  buying  the  ingre- 
dients separately,  and  mixing  them  at 
home,  as  neither  expensive  apparatus,  nor  extensive 
knowledge,  nor  manipulative  skill  is  required  in  the 
ordinary  work  of  perfume-making. 

It  is  intended  to  describe  here,  concisely  and  clearly, 
the  preparation  of  what  are  called  **  simple  extracts  or 
essences,”  and  afterwards  to  show  how  these  may 
be  blended  to  pnxluce  what  are  known  in  the  trade  as 
**  nosegays,®  bouquets,®  or  “ handkerchief  perfumes.” 
The  “simple  essences”  constitute  the  ground-work  of 
perfumery  ; from  them  any  of  the  many  formula:  now 
easily  obtainable  can  readily  be  prepared. 

An  indication  of  the  probable  cost — often  wanting 
in  connection  with  published  formula: — will  be  given. 
For  obvious  reasons,  only  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
materials  used  can  be  slated  ; but  however  small  the 
quantities  purchased,  the  cost  should  not  exceed  that 
given  here  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

The  necessary  apparatus  consists  of  a stock  of 
glass-stoppered  botUcs,  about  twenty-ounce  size,  and 
costing  fourteen  shillings  a dozen ; a glass  or  en- 
amelled funnel  costing  about  threepence ; and  about 
threepennyworth  of  filtering  paper. 

The  materials  required  are  the  perfumes  and  alcohol. 
The  former  arc  selected  according  to  taste.  The 
latter  Is  the  ingredient  most  largely  used  in  perfumery, 
and  by  no  means  the  least  important.  It  is  also 
known  under  the  names  of  “ rectified  spirit,”  “ spirit  of 
wine,**  and  “spiritus  vinus  rectificatus,”  or  ‘*S.  V.  R.” 
The  terms  are  all  loosely  applied.  Spirit  of  wine,® 
legally,  may  be  of  any  strength  above  forty-three  over- 
proof  ; the  rectified  spirit  of  the  Pharmacopceia  is 
fifty-six  over-proof ; but  a strength  of  sixty  over-proof 
and  upwards  is  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
perfumer.  Brandy  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  spirit  of 
wine  ; but  brandy,  as  ordinarily  met  with,  cannot  be 
used  for  two  reasons  : first,  it  is  not  strong  enough  ; 
secondly,  it  is  rarely  pure.  A respectable  chemist,  or  a 
wholesale  druggist,  will  supply  alcohol  sufficiently  pure 
for  about  six  shillings  a quart,  or  twenty  shillings  a 
gallon  if  purchased  in  quantities  of  five  gallons  or 
upwards. 

Alcohol  serves  two  purposes  in  perfumery— (i)  a 
solvent ; (3)  a diluent ; and  the  two  conditions  upon 
which  its  value  depends  are — (1)  a strength  of  about 
sixty  over-proof ; (2)  freedom  from  empyreumatic  or 


other  foreign  odours.  If  not  strong  enough,  its  sol- 
vent powers  will  be  too  feeble  ; if  not  scentless,  or 
nearly  so,  it  will  destroy  the  more  delicate  odours 
altogether.  On  no  account  be  persuaded  to  buy 
methylated  spirit.  Before  it  can.  be  used  it  must  be 
purified,  and  to  purify  it  involves  a very  serious  breach 
of  the  law*. 

A few  terms  used  in  perfumery  are  so  confusing 
that  a word  or  two  of  explanation  are  nccessan’.  “ Ex- 
tract,® “essence,”  “ spirit,”  and  “tincture”  are  prac- 
tically the  same,  viz.,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a pleasant 
odour.  A “ tincture,”  strictly  speaking,  is  an  extract 
prepared  by  treating  dry  substances,  such  as  musk, 
orris,  &c.,  with  alcohol ; but  in  perfumery,  at  least,  the 
distinction  is  not  necessary.  If  the  term  “ extract  ” 
alone  were  used  to  represent  all  these,  there  would  be 
a great  gain  in  simplicity  without  any  loss  through 
ambiguity.  Some  manufacturers,  too,  make  a dis- 
tinction between  “essence  of  rose”  (prepared  from 
pomade),  and  “spirit  of  rose”  (prepar^  from  otto). 
A better  way  to  distinguish  them  is  to  name  the 
former  “ extract  of  rose  pomade,”  and  the  latter 
“ extract  of  rose.”  *‘  Extract  of  violets  ” and  “ extract 
of  orris”  are  terms  sometimes  applied  to  the  same 
thing,  but  should  be  no  longer  so.  A “ pomade  ” is  a 
fat  or  oil  holding  certain  odours  in  solution.  The 
more  delicate  odours  are  best  collected  in  this  way  ; 
and  some  cannot  satisfactorily  be  collected  in  any  other. 
The  term  “otto®  is  usually  restricted  to  oil  of  roses, 
but  it  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  all  the 
essential  oils.  These  oils  are  generally  obtained  by 
distilling  the  odoriferous  substances  with  water.  The 
oil  distils  over  with  the  water,  and  then  readily 
separates  from  it.  “Simple  essences”  contain  only 
one  odour  dissolved  in  alcohol;  “bouquets”  or 
“handkerchief  perfumes”  are  mixtures  of  two  or 
more  “ simple  essences." 

Perfumes  are  brought  to  the  market  in  three  states 
— (i)  pomades,  (3)  oils,  (3)  the  raw  or  natural  state. 
The  following  arc  the  odours  ordinarily  employed 

Cassie,  jasmine,  jonquille,  orange-flower, 
rose,  tuberose,  violet. 

C?z7j.— Almond,  bergamot,  clove,  citron,  citronella. 
geranium,  ilang  (ylang),  lavender,  lemon,  lemon-grass, 
Neroli  petale,  orange,  patchouli,  petit-grain,  Portugal, 
rose  (“otto”),  rosemary,  santal,  verbena,  veliver. 

/iaw  Products  ( —Benzoin,  orris,  storax, 

tonka,  vanilla. 

{Animal). — Ambergris,  castor,  civet,  musk. 

To  prepare  simple  extracts  from  any  of  these  is  by 
no  means  a difficult  task.  Pomades  are  of  four 
strengths,  known  as  Nos.  6,  13,  18,  and  24,  the 
latter  being  the  strongest,  and  most  highly  recom- 
mended. 

Having  obtained  the  pomade,  it  must  be  chopped 
as  fine  ae  possible,  in  the  same  manner  as  suet  is 
chopped  for  kitchen  use.  It  is  then  transferred  to 
a bottle,  the  alcohol  poured  on  it,  and  stood  in  a 
warm  place  for  a month,  with  frequent  shaking.  It  is 
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then  passed  through  a filter  to  remove  the  undissolved 
fat.  This  fat  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  should 
be  again  treated  with  alcohol  as  before,  and  finally 
spread  between  folds  of  paper  or  linen,  and  placed  in 
drawers,  wardrobes,  &c.  The  clear  essence  which 
passes  through  the  filter  should  be  kept  in  a well- 
stoppered  bottle,  and  in  a cool,  dark  place.  One 
pound  weight  of  pomade  makes  one  pint  of  extract  at 
a cost  of  about  nine  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Extracts  from  raw  substances  are  prepared  in  a 
similar  way.  These  are  sometimes  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  sugar  or  sand  being  added  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  subdivision.  They  are  made  of  such  a 
strength  that  a pint  of  the  extract  should  cost  from 
four  to  five  shillings,  with  the  exception  of  ambergris 
and  musk  extracts,  which  cost  as  much  as  forty>eight 
shillings  a pint. 

Extracts  from  oils  are  the  most  easily  prepared. 
The  proper  proportions  of  oil  and  alcohol  are  placed 
together  in  a bottle  and  well  shaken.  They  are  at 
once  ready  for  use,  but,  like  the  others,  are  best  stored 
in  a cool  dark  place  until  required.  The  cost  varies 
considerably.  A pint  of  the  extract  of  ilang,  rose- 
triple,  or  vetii^er  costs  about  fifteen  shillings;  the 
cost  of  the  other  extracts  varies  from  seven  and 
sixpence  to  three  and  sixpence. 

Having  prepared  the  simple  extracts  in  the  way 
directed,  a great  variety  of  odours  may  be  imitated  by 
judiciously  mixing  them.  Those  who  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  prepare  the  simple  essences  at  home 
can  purchase  them  at  the  druggists’ ; but  there  arc 
many  advantages  attending  the  former  method.  The 
principal  is  that  the  quality  and  strength  are  to  a 
certain  extent  guaranteed.  Unfortunately,  manu- 
facturers are  not  agreed  as  to  the  strength  of  ex- 
tracts ; the  consequence  is  that  a formula  which  works 
well  in  the  hands  of  one,  if  made  up  from  the  stock 
of  another,  will  probably  be  disappointing  in  its  result. 

The  objects  of  mixing  or  blending  arc — (l)  to  imitate 
at  less  cost  an  odour  which,  by  reason  of  its  scarcity,  is 
expensive,  or  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  prepared 
in  the  ordinary  way ; and  (2)  to  produce  new  odours. 
The  golden  rule  to  be  attended  to  in  blending  is  to 
mix  the  ingredients  in  such  proportions  that  no  one  of 
them  shall  predominate  over  the  others  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  reaHily  discernible.  It  is  the  process  of 
blending  which  has  raised  perfumery  to  the  dignified 
position  it  now  holds  among  the  arts,  and  many  new 
combinations  may  yet  be  prepared  from  the  list  of 
simple  extracts. 

A blended  perfume  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  three  parts:— (i)  Fleeting  odours;  (2)  stable 
odours,  or  “fixers;’*  (3)  a vehicle  (alcohol)  m which 
the  odours  are  dissolved  and  diluted.  The  first  give 
character  and  delicacy  ; the  second,  potency  and  per- 
manency ; the  third,  solution  and  economic  dis- 
tribution. Some  odours  are  so  volatile  that  their 
effect  is  soon  entii^ly  lost.  To  assist  in  detaining 
them  the  more  stable  odours  are  added.  These  stable 
odours,  or  “ fixers,”  arc  to  the  perfumer  what  mord.'ints 
arc  to  the  dyer.  The  best  fixers  ” are  musk,  vanilla, 
ambergris,  storax,  tolu,  orris,  vetiver,  and  benzoin, 


choice  being  made  of  the  one  most  compatible  with 
the  other  ingredients  in  the  mixture.  Generally 
speaking,  the  fleeting  delicate  odours  are  met  with 
in  commerce  as  oils,  or  in  pomades,  the  permanem 
and  potent  ones  in  the  raw  state.  Ambergris  is  fo 
permanent  that  washing  will  not  remove  it  from  a 
handkerchief. 

In  preparing  a blend,  the  dry  substances,  if  there 
are  any,  should  first  be  macerated  in  alcohol  the  re- 
quired length  of  time,  as  directed  in  the  case  of  extracts 
of  these  substances  ; and  after  the  undissolved  portion 
is  separated  by  filtration,  the  other  extracts  and  the 
oils  should  be  .itided  to  the  dear  solution.  It  is  then 
made  up  with  alcohol  to  the  required  bulk,  and  shaken 
thoroughly  and  frequently  for  a few  days.  If  dear,  it 
is  ready  for  use  ; but  properly  blended  perfumes  im- 
prove by  keeping  in  a cool  and  dark  place. 

Some  perfumers  are  of  opinion  that  the  addition  of 
a little  water  to  the  prepared  blend  improves  it,  as  the 
oils,  being  thrown  into  a state  of  semi-solution,  evohe 
a more  natural  aroma,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
pungency  and  volatility  of  the  alcohol  are  reduced. 
Experience  and  taste  must  be  our  guides  in  this. 

The  following  recipes  are  from  the  note-book  of  s 
manufacturer,  and  have  been  strongly  recommended  : 


1.  Bouquet  Essence.  Cost,  133,  a pint. 

Extract  of  roae  (“  uij>ie  *’) 13  ounces. 

,,  orris  5 ,, 

,,  xtnber^ris  ...  ...  s „ 

Oil  of  bersxmot  ...  ...  ...  4 dnschms. 

„ lemon  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 „ 

2.  Heliotrope.  Cost,  los.  6d.  a pint. 

ExtnKt  of  vxnilln  ... 

,,  rose  pomade 
„ orsage  pomade 
„ violet  pomade 


Oil  of  almonds  fcssetitial) 
„ rose  ...  ... 


..  7 OUIKCk. 

- 6 „ 

••  3 .. 

- 3 

..  % ounce. 

...  6 drops. 


3.  Jonquille.  Cost,  i os.  3d.  a pint. 


Extract  of  jasmine  pomade  .m 

.M  7 ounces 

„ orange  pomade].-- 

•••  4 n 

,,  tuberose  pomade 

— 7 .. 

„ vanilla  ...  ... 

t 

,,  storax  ... 

— I 

Oil  of  rote 

...  7 drops. 

letc.  Cost,  IIS.  a pint. 

Extract  of  tuberose  pomade 

...  13  ounces. 

,,  orange  poouulc  ... 

...  61  „ 

„ civet  

...  \ 

Oil  of  aimoDds  (essential)  ... 

•M  3 drops. 

„ rose  ... 

...  »3  „ 

5.  NeW'Mown  Hay.  Cost,  8s.  6d.  per  pint. 

Estnet  of  geranium ...  3 ouncca. 

)asmioe  pomade  ...  ...  s „ 

,,  araoge  pomade  ...  ...  a „ 

„ rose  pomade  3 

violet  pomade  a 

„ rose  ('*tripla'*)  ...  ...  » 

„ tonquiu  ...  ...  ...  4 

,,  vanilla  ...  ...  ...  1 

o dv«t  i 

6.  Rondilctia.  Cost,  13s.  a pint. 

Oil  of  me  ...  ...  ...  ...  ao  dropa^ 

,,  lavender  (Mitcham) loo  ,, 

„ bergamot  50  ,, 

„ cdoves  50  M 
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Mask,  best  cnin 
Ambergm  ... 
Alcohol 


...  6 graifls. 

...  90 

...  i6  ounces. 


Water  (distfllrd)  ...  ...  ...  3 

7.  Hose  ( Tfa).  Cost.  los.  3d.  a pint. 

Extract  of  rose  (*‘ triplo**)  ...  ...  3 ounces. 

IS  rose  ponuulc  ...  7 «, 

,,  geranium  3 „ 

It  snouJ 
,,  eeroli 

II  ftlonu  i 

,1  musk  ...  ...  ...  I 


8.  /^ose  (IVA/U).  Cost,  los.  6d.  a pint. 

Extract  of  rose  (**  iripU  ")  3 ounces. 

M rose  p<»nade  ...  ...  „ 

,,  vtofet  pomade  ...  ...  3 „ 

w cassie  pomade  ...  ...  „ 

M jasmine  pcMiuule ..  ...  3 „ 

It  patchouli  ...  ...  ...  I I, 

M Btorax  9 drachms. 


9.  Spring-Flovurs.  Cost,  I as.  3d.  a pint. 

Kxtr»cCorroM(*‘ triple*)  ...  ...  9 ounces. 

M rose  p<»Qad«  ...  6 „ 

vlolec  pomade  6 „ 

,1  caaaie  pomade  ...  ...  3 ,, 

„ jaamioe 3 ,, 

M musk  ...  ...  .„  \ 

,1  amber^pis  1 

„ berfamot t drodim. 

10.  Stepkanotis.  Cewt.  I is.  9d.  a pint. 

WhUe  row  (Na  8) „ ounces. 

Extract  of  jasmine  pomade 8 ^ 

,1  musk  ...  ...  ...  I 

It.  West-End  Bouquet.  Cost.  los.  6d.  a pint 

White  rme  (No.  8)  ... 

Extraa  of  violet  pomade 
u jaxmiiMB  pomade 

„ auttte  pomade 

M Omsk 

12.  Lavender  Water.  Cost,  los.  a pint. 

OiIofUv.nU5t(MilchM»l lodnulim. 

II  rose  ...  ...  ...  3 drops 


5 ounces. 
i M 

6 .. 


Extract  of  musk 

Alcohol ... 

Orange-dower  water ... 

Rom  water  

The  quantities  given  above  make  approximately  a 
pint  of  perfume. 

Prepared  perfumes  are  best  distributed  by  means  of 
a spray  producer,  and  a simple  one  costing  a few- 
pence  answers  the  purpose  very  well. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  waste  ; to  preserve 
ail  insoluble  residues  for  a second,  or  even  a third 
extraction,  if  necessary.  Spread  between  sheets  of 
paper,  these  residues  are  highly  effectual  in  perfuming 
drawers,  dressing-cases,  wardrobes,  wTiting-cases,  or 
other  article  of  furniture. 

The  following  rules  should  not  be  forgotten  :—i. 
Perfumes  keep  best  in  a cool  and  dark  place.  2. 
Extracts  made  from  oils  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
at  once  ready  for  use  ; extracts  from  pomades  and 
raw  substances  require  about  a month’s  digestion. 
3.  Bottles  should  have  well-fitting  glass  stoppers,  and 
should  always  be  rinsed  with  a little  alcohol  before 
using.  4.  Buy  only  the  best  quality  of  everything, 
and  at  respectable  houses.  5.  Bouquet  perfumes 
should  be  clear  and  free  from  liability  to  stain  a 
white  handkerchief.  6.  Choose,  therefore,  pale- 
coloured  oils,  and  new  ones  in  preference  to  old. 

7.  In  choosing  a “bouquet*  avoid  recipes  contain- 
ing a great  variety  of  ingredients ; within  consistent 
limits,  the  simpler  the  formula  the  better  the  result. 

8.  Extracts  of  castor,  civet,  and  musk  are  very 
powerful,  and  should  be  used  cautiously  in  blending. 

9.  All  perfumes  are  sold  by  the  pound  and  ounce 
avoirdupois. 

I lb.  s 16  01.  = 7,000  grains  ; and  i oz.  =8  drachms.* 
In  measuring  extracts  and  liquids  generally  : i pim  = 
20  fluid  ounces=  i6o  fluid  drachms. 


( ounce. 
17  ounces. 


ITO.ME  STUDY  FOR  GIRLS. 

BY  OARRAKA  FOXLEY,  FORMERLY  SCHOLAR  OF  HEWNHAM  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


OME  STUDY  is  proverbially  diffi- 
cult. Of  the  many  girls  who 
leave  school  intending  to  pursue 
their  studies,  hardly  one  in  ten 
carries  out  her  intention. 

No  doubt  there  is  many  a 
useful  home-daughter  whose  time 
is  fully  occupied  in  the  details  of 
domestic  duties ; others  devote  their  time  to  philan. 
thropic  work;  and  some  arc  so  involved  in  a round  of 
social  engagements,  that  they  have  neither  time  nor 
thought  for  anything  beyond.  Rut  there  are  many 
girls  who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these  classes — girls 
who  have  perhaps  had  a sound  school  education,  and 
to  whom  neither  the  will  nor  the  opportunity  is  want- 
ing ; yet,  after  a few  spasmodic  attempts  they  relapse 
into  mere  desultory  reading,  or  abandon  their  efforts 
in  despair.  It  is  to  such  that  I wish  to  give  a few  hints. 


“ If  only  I could  go  to  college,  I know  1 could 
study.” 

Yes,  1 have  no  doubt  you  could  ; but  if  that  is  out 
of  the  question  for  you,  you  must  do  what  you  can  at 
home.  Let  us  see  what  it  is  that  college  life  really  does 
for  the  student,  and  whether  its  favourable  conditions 
are  indeed  so  vastly  superior  to  those  under  which  you 
live. 

“ Well,  I should,  at  any  rate,  be  free  from  inter- 
ruption.” 

I grant  that  in  her  own  rooms,  without  any  press- 
ing duties,  social  or  domestic,  the  student  has  a great 
advant.vge;  hut  are  you  quite  sure  you  cannot  secure 
some  time,  however  short,  for  your  own  work?  You  have 

* Ittc  xvoirdapois  oaoce  betnK  divided  imo  eight  drachou  (troy) 
cxuws  conftiiion  and  ioeonraniesce ; hot  itj  adoptioe  by  the  trade 
chowx  clearly  the  iiuu&cMikcy  of  our  present  standard  system  of 
weights. 
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tried  and  failed,  you  say  ; but  did  you  choose  time  and 
place  with  wisdom  ? Of  course  it  is  hard  to  study  in 
the  midst  of  other  people,  but  is  there  really  no  time 
in  the  day  when  you  can  have  a room  to  yourself? 
And  these  interruptions  you  talk  of : how  many  of 
them  are  the  result  of  your  own  negligence  ? You  had 
barely  sat  down  to  your  book  when  cook  came  for 
some  raisins;  you  undertook  to  put  out  the  groceries  ; 
why  did  not  you  sec  to  that  first?  Then  Jack  rushed 
in  to  know  the  lime  of  the  next  train  to  H— - ; you 
had  the  railway-guide  yesterday,  why  did  you  not  put 
it  back  in  its  right  place  ? If  you  deduct  these  avoid- 
able interruptions,  you  will  find  that  your  studies  could 
be  carried  on  fairly  well;  and  while  you  can  never  get 
the  undisturtx;d  quiet  of  college  life,  interruption  is  not 
fatal  to  work.  The  habit  of  concentration  and  the 
power  of  returning  to  take  up  the  work  where  it  was 
laid  dowm  arc  worth  striving  after. 

“ But  at  college  there  is  so  much  to  help  one — pro- 
fessors, lecturers,  and  fellow-students.’* 

Of  course  there  are  professors  and  lecturers  who 
do  help  one  immensely : men  of  genius,  whose  words 
arc  almost  an  inspiration ; patient  scholars  building  up 
stone  by  stone  the  temple  of  knowledge ; and, 
more  helpful  than  all,  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of 
more  gifted  students.  Yet  these  are  exceptions.  In- 
tellectual work,  like  every'  other  kind  of  work,  involves 
hardship,  and  even  at  college  you  might  find  some  of 
your  lecturers  dull  and  some  of  your  fellow-students 
quite  commonplace.  And  the  advantages  there  are  in 
the  teaching  to  be  obtained  at  college  may  be  to  some 
extent  secured  at  home.  There  arc  few  towns  now 
without  their  University  Extension  Lectures,  or  their 
Institute  with  lectures  and  classes;  and  if  you  are 
really  beyond  the  reach  of  personal  teaching,  why  not 
avail  yourself  of  some  of  the  many  Correspondence 
Classes,  by  means  of  which  you  can  get  first-rate  in. 
struction  in  almost  any  branch  of  study  ? 

“ But  it  would  be  so  much  easier  to  work  with  an 
object  before  one.  1 would  do  anything  to  get  a real 
degree.” 

That  objection  is  not  a very  formidable  one.  The 
University  of  London  grants  degrees  to  women,  as  it 
does  to  men,  without  any  residence  at  a University. 
St.  Andrews  gives  a diploma  equivalent  to  its  M.A. 
degree,  and  there  are  the  less  ambitious,  but  hardly 
less  useful,  Higher  Local  Examinations  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  In  Art  there  are  the  South  Kensington 
Examinations,  and  in  Music  there  are  the  Examina- 
tions of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  or  of  Trinity- 


College,  London.  If  the  stimulus  of  an  examination 
is  what  you  want,  the  difficulty  is  to  choose  which  it 
shall  be  of  the  many  open  to  you. 

I have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  some,  at  least, 
of  your  difficulties  are  of  your  own  making,  and  that 
others  are  not  wholly  insuperable.  Let  me  say  a few 
words  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  methods  to 
be  employed. 

First,  as  to  choice.  Most  home  students  err  in 
taking  too  wide  a range  of  subjects.  You  cannot  keep 
up  all  your  school  studies  ; perhaps  it  is  hanlly  de~ 
sirable  that  you  should.  School  work  is  largely  dis- 
ciplinal,  and  many  of  the  subjects  in  the  ordinary 
curriculum  are  little  more  than  mental  gymnastics, 
training  and  developing  the  various  capabilities  of 
the  mind.  When  childhood  is  over  this  is  no  longer 
all-importanj  ; the  trained  faculties  may  be  devoted 
to  some  more  useful  work. 

Specialisation,  which  would  be  unwise  and  prema- 
ture in  the  school-room,  is  almost  essential  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  adult  student.  1 think  that  much  of  the 
desultory  character  of  home  study  is  due  to  a want  of 
clear  conception  as  to  the  difference  Ixrtwcen  the  pur- 
poses of  study  for  the  child  and  for  the  woman. 

Next,  as  to  method.  **  What  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well.”  Mathematics  or  music,  art  or 
anatomy,  language  or  literature,  give  to  it  good,  earnest 
work.  Do  not  content  yourself  with  mere  slipshod 
knowledge,  never  really  conquering  a difficulty  or  sur- 
mounting an  obstacle.  The  distinction  in  thoroughness 
between  the  standard  of  amateur  and  professional 
excellence  is  one  which  ought  not  to  exist.  And  if  you 
do  not  attain  to  the  standard  you  have  set  before 
yourself,  be  sure  your  work  will  not  suffer  from  the  in- 
fiuence  of  too  high  an  ideal. 

**  Who  •im«  the  iJty 

Sboou  higher  far  than  he  who  meaiu  a iree.” 

Lastly,  a word  of  caution.  You  have  one  difficulty 
which  is  peculiarly  your  own  : one  from  w'hich  the 
college  student  is  almost  entirely  free.  While  you  live 
at  your  duties  nmst  come  first.  You  are 
bound  not  merely  to  perform  the  actual  duties  as- 
signed to  you,  but  to  respond  to  all  the  claims  on  your 
sympathy  and  attention  which  are  implied  in  the  word 
**home.”  No  amount  of  intellectual  progress  can 
compensate  for  the  neglect  of  the  simple,  yet  sacred, 
duties  of  family  life.  It  is  a noble  ideal  to  be  a great 
scholar,  but  it  is  a far  nobler  one  to  be  a helpful  and 
loving  daughter,  sister,  or  wife. 


GRANNY. 


NCE  I was  young  like  you,  my  dears. 

Hut  that  was  a long,  long  time  ago, 

Ere  the  years  grew  into  scores  of  years, 

Ere  the  eye  was  dim,  and  the  step  was  slow. 
Then  1 was  bonnie  and  blithe,  like  you  : 

My  life-stream  sang  on  a silver  bar, 

And  growing  old  was  a thing  too  far 
To  look  forward  to. 


Do  I wish  I w-as  young  like  you,  my  dears, 

And  back  again  in  the  long  ago, 

To  empty  my  life  of  the  fruit  of  years, 

And  lose  the  love  that  1 have  ? — Ah,  no ! 

For  all  is  over  that  might  undo  : 

The  river  is  still  on  its  silver  bar, 

And  there's  sweeter  youth  in  the  land  afar 
To  look  fvward  to. 

J.  T.  Burton  Wollaston. 
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LOVE,  THE  PILGRIM. 

A STORV  I.N'  THREE  CHAPTERS.  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “WITNESS  MY  HAND,”  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

ASLEEP. 

E first  day  of 
spring ! The  sun 
was  shining,  the 
birds  were  singing, 
there  was  the  stir 
and  rustic  of  awa- 
kening life  for  such 
as  had  ears  to  hear. 
Out  in  the  country' 
people  said,  with 
unconscious  poetic 
hy'perbole,  that  you 
“ could  sec  the 
things  grow,”  and 
even  in  the  towns 
there  seemed  a dif- 
ference in  the  sun- 
shine. and  a soft 
thrill  in  the  air. 
In  Oxbridge, which 
had  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a town  without  either  noise  or  dirt  or 
ugliness,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  country  with- 
out the  burden  of  solitude  or  the  danger  of  lowered 
aims  and  narrowed  lives,  the  loveliness  of  the  day 
was  making  itself  felt  in  a hundred  gracious  touches. 
The  vanes  and  crosses  on  spire  and  tower  and  dome 
glittered  brightly  in  the  sun  ; the  grass  in  the  college 
quads  showed  a fresher  green ; the  flowers  in  the  fair 
old  gardens  glowed  into  deeper  gold.  The  college 
elms  were  alive  with  the  cawing  of  rooks,  and  the 
lesser  trees  and  the  grey  old  eaves  were  full  of  the 
twitter  of  birds. 

“What  a beautiful  day  was  on  every  one's  lips, 
and  if  some  of  the  fellows  and  professors  shivered  by 
the  fire,  and  talked  of  east  wind  and  rheumatism,  there 
were  enough  young  hearts  under  undergraduate  gowns 
to  throb  responsive  welcome  to  the  spring.  But 
whatever  young  hearts  might  do,  no  one  who  looked 
at  Professor  Fletcher  would  expect  responsive  welcome 
from  him  to  anything  that  meant  brightness  and  hope 
and,  perhaps,  love.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  nowhere 
in  the  stony  wilderness  of  London  can  you  walk  half  a 
mile  without  finding  a tree,  and  we  may  hold  it  true 
that  no  human  heart  exists  in  which  the  flowers  of  love 
may  not  bud  and  grow,  howc>*cr  unlikely  the  soil ; 
but  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and  any 
one  might  have  been  forgiven  for  classing  Professor 
Fletcher  as  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  driest  and  coldest  and  most  unsocial  of  men, 
be  was  liked  neither  by  undergraduate  nor  don  ; and 
though  his  lectures  were  crowded,  and  his  reputation 
as  a “ coach  ’*  brought  him  more  pupils  than  he  knew 
what  to  do  with,  his  relations  with  them  were  of  the 
most  formal  and  purely  professional  nature.  For  him 
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they  were  by  no  means  complex  organisms ; they  were 
simply  human  polypes  with  a brain  instead  of  a 
stomach,  into  which  he  had  to  pour  as  much  informal 
tion  as  they  could  hold.  His  liking  for  them  was  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  power  of  receptivity,  and  for 
any  relation  beyond  that  of  crammer  and  crammed, 
they  had  for  him  absolutely  no  existence.  It  had 
been,  therefore,  a doubly  unpleasant  experience  when 
the  least  receptive  of  the  polypes  walked  into  the 
professors  room,  and  in  a manner  at  once  modest 
and  manly  asked  Mr.  Fletcher  for  his  niece’s  hand. 
That  a polype  should  unexpectedly  develop  a heart 
was  perplexing  enough,  but  that  an  undergraduate 
should  desire  to  establish  not  merely  human  but  very 
close  relations  to  himself  was  absolutely  astound- 
ing. VVhy,  if  he  acceded  to  his  request,  this  curly- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  empty-headed  young  man,  who 
spent  his  time  at  lectures  in  making  caricatures  of  all 
those  in  authority  over  him — Professor  Fletcher  in- 
cluded— and  would  never  even  take  a pass  degree — 
would  be  his  ntphew  f The  hair  under  the  professor’s 
cap  seemed  to  rise  at  the  thought : but  there  were 
other  objections  to  the  proposal,  that  were  stronger 
stilt. 

Besides  the  personal  aversion  to  matrimony  which  a 
disappointment  in  love  is  apt  to  produce  in  even  the 
most  logical  of  men.  Professor  Fletcher  had  more  than 
his  share  of  the  distrust  and  jealousy  with  which  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  well-dowered  maidens  arc 
inclined  to  view  suitors  not  rich  in  this  world’s  goods. 
Charles  BeUairs  had  Just  said,  frankly  enough,  that  he 
had  his  fortune  yet  to  make,  and  no  one  knew  better 
than  the  professor  that  his  niece  would  be  a rich 
woman  some  day.  She  was  the  only  near  relative 
he  possessed,  and  all  Oxbridge  knew  that  Edmund 
Fletcher  was  a wealthy  man,  and  that  Clare  would 
inherit  his  wealth. 

To  do  young  Bellairs  justice,  this  was  the  least  of 
Clare’s  attractions  in  his  eyes,  but  perhaps  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  a man  of  Fletcher’s  nature  should 
assume  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  most  powerful. 
The  professor  scarcely  concealed  his  belief  that  his 
niece's  wealth  was  the  unconfessed  basis  of  the  young 
man’s  offer,  and  had  allowed  himself  to  sneer  at  the 
rejected  suitor’s  poverty,  even  while  he  was  ruthlessly 
demolishing  his  hopes. 

“ My  niece  may  marry,”  said  Mr.  Fletcher,  drawing 
down  his  lip,  and  looking  calmly  at  Charlie,  who  could 
not  help  wincing  and  frowning  at  the  unpalatable 
suggestion — **  My  niece  may  marry  some  day,  and 
probably  she  will.  If  she  takes  my  advice,  she  will 
not^  but  I admit  the  probability  that  she  will  not  take 
my  advice.  I am  not  a tyrant ” 

“Arc  you  not?”  thought  Charlie  Bellairs,  and  the 
thought  was  so  plainly  expressed  in  his  ingenuous 
countenance  that  the  elder  man  smiled,  though  in 
grim  enough  fashion. 
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No,  I am  not  a tyrant,”  repeated  the  professor, 
**  and  when  a suitable  candidate  for  Clare's  hand  ap- 
pears, I shall  not  interfere  with  her  inclinations.  It 
IS  no  part  of  my  duty  to  make  a woman  wise  against 


turned  to  the  work  that  had  been  so  unexpectedly  in* 
terrupted.  He  had  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  correctness  of 
his  own  judgment ; self-interest  and  greed  were,  he  con- 
sidered, the  mainsprings  of  most  human  actions,  and 


“HE  WENT  UN  WITH  HIS  WORK  WITII  REDOUBLED  ENERGY”  (/.  437). 


her  will ; it  is  only  my  duty  to  see  that  she  does  not 
throw  herself  away  on  needy  adventurers,” 

**Sir!”  cried  the  young  man,  starting  to  his  feet, 
**you  might  refuse  my  offer  without  insulting  me.” 

“ 1 have  no  wish  to  insult  you,*'  said  Mr.  Fletcher 
c|uietly.  “ If  the  facts  suggest  insult,  whose  fault  is  it 
— yours  or  mine  ? ” 

Charlie  Bellairs  strode  aw'ay,  too  indignant  to  reply, 
and  Professor  Fletcher  smiled  sarcastically  and  re- 


as for  love  ! The  corners  of  the  professor's  mouth 
went  down  in  a still  more  cynical  smile,  and  if  he  re- 
membered that  there  was  once  a time  when  quite  other 
motives  had  informed  his  own  life,  he  remembered  it 
only  to  smile  at  the  long-past  weakness,  and  to  rejoice 
that  such  folly  was  no  longer  possible  to  him.  A 
sharp  cure,  but  sure,”  he  muttered  now,  as  he  turned 
himself  to  his  desk.  And  then  he  plunged  his  pen  into 
the  ink  and  settled  to  his  work. 
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But  once  more  the  professor  was  interrupted,  and 
once  more  his  niece  was  all-unconsciously  the  cause. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

"HIS  WARM  YOUNG  HAND." 

Clare  was  a dutiful  niece,  and  seldom  intruded  on 
her  uncle's  solitude.  She  had  her  own  apartment  in 
a different  part  of  the  house,  where,  with  her  books, 
her  music,  and  her  flowers,  she  led  a life  that  might  be 
lonely,  but  that  had  never  seemed  dull  since  Charlie 
Bcllairs  had  met  her  at  a mutual  friend’s.  That  was 
in  the  firsi  days  of  Lent  term,  and  now  the  flowers 
were  out,  and  spring  was  actually  here.  Clare  had  no 
fear  of  east  winds,  or  rheumatism,  and  she  opened  her 
windows  to  the  sunshine,  as  the  flowers  opened  their 
petals,  and  sang  us  the  birds  sing,  for  pure  gladness 
of  heart.  She  knew  nothing  of  Charlie's  ill-fated 
mission,  or  of  the  downfall  of  their  hopes.  Mr. 
Bellairs  had  been  too  crushed  to  go  and  tell  her  of  his 
dismissal  at  once,  or  perhaps  he  was  young  enough  to 
dream  of  melting  the  obdurate  uncle's  heart.  So  Clare 
dreamed  happily  at  her  window,  and  the  thought  of 
Charlie  only  gave  an  added  brightness  to  the  sunshine, 
and  a subtler  perfume  to  the  flowers.  She  thought  of 
him,  and  a smile  stole  to  her  lips,  as  she  looked  at  the 
blue  heavens,  and  fastened  a cluster  of  violets  in  her 
dress.  And  then  she  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  struck 
a few  soft  staccato  notes,  and  began  to  sing  in  a voice 
that  was  fresh  as  the  spring-time,  and  whose  delicate 
phrasing  made  every  word  distinct — 

“ Ev'fy  day  a |dlgnm  btiadfold, 

WImh  ihe  night  and  niornuig  meet, 

Katereth  the  sjumb'riog  city, 

Siealeih  down  the  tilcnt  street ; 

Ungereth  rtmnd  «uow  batter'd  doorway, 

Leavea,  unbleet,  some  portal  grand. 

And  the  walls  where  sleep  the  children, 

Ton^heth  with  his  warta  young  hnnd. 

Love  is  passing  ! Love  u passing ! passing  while  ye  lie  asleep.* 

Who  docs  not  know  Hamilton  Aide's  sweet,  fanciful 
song,  and  Blumenthal's  tender,  suggestive  music  ? As 
Clare  sat  there  In  the  spring  sunshine,  with  soft  braided 
hair,  and  in  a robe  of  fine  brown  stuff,  cunningly  wrought 
with  broidery  a tone  or  two  lower  in  colour,  the  white 
throat  swelling  with  song,  and  the  large  brown  eyes 
dewy  with  emotion,  one  knew  well  enough  that  hers 
was  not  a portal  at  which  the  rosy-fingcred  pilgrim  had 
knocked  in  vain.  She  looked  like  the  embodiment  of 
love  and  song ; and,  indeed,  was  there  not  in  Charlie 
Bellairs’  folio— Charlie  was  an  artist  spoiled,  as  all  the 
world  knew,  except  Professor  Fletcher,  who  only  knew 
yesterday  that  he  was  a polype  with  an  exceedingly 
limited  allowance  of  brain-bag,  and  to-day  that  he  was 
a sordid  and  scheming  adventurer — was  there  not  in 
Charlie’s  folio  a sketch  entitled  “ Santa  Filomcna,’’ 
that  was  just  a brown-robed  maiden,  with  a face  that 
was  curiously  like  Clare’s,  while  a nightingale  sang 
on  a bough  without  in  friendly  rivalry  ? 

Out  into  the  sunlit  square  went  the  clear,  pure  tones 
of  Clare’s  voice,  with  that  wonderful  thrill  of  youth  and 
happiness  and  love  in  the  crystal  tones,  and  the  birds 


sang  all  the  sweeter  for  it,  and  the  children  stopped  to 
listen  as  they  passed  the  window  in  their  walk  rouml 
the  square.  One  little  fellow,  a mere  baby  of  three  or 
four  years,  with  a cherub's  face  framed  in  clustering 
rings  of  gold,  and  a wide  white  forehead  with  the  full 
temples  that  musicians  know,  stood  quite  entranced, 
bis  soft  checks  pressed  against  the  iron  railings,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  open  window,  till  the  song  ceased. 
His  nurse  and  his  sisters  had  gone  on,  not  noticing  or 
not  regarding  his  absorption  in  the  song,  but  Johnnie 
was  too  intent  even  to  miss  them  or  to  wonder  where 
they  were.  What  he  wondered  was  where  the  song 
had  gone,  looking  from  the  open  window  up  to  the  blue 
skies,  as  if  he  thought  it  had  perhaps  flown  straight 
to  heaven.  Suddenly  he  heard  it  again,  for  Qarc  was 
going  up-stairs,  and  the  hall  door  stood  open.  He  ran 
up  the  steps,  and  into  the  h.all,  drawn  out  of  shyness 
by  the  sound.  Something  brown  was  flitting  up  the 
wide  staircase,  and  the  refrain  he  loved  seemed  to  rise 
with  it,  and  float  away  he  could  not  tell  where. 

**  Love  U pAs^g — pauiog  while  ye  Ue  a-Ueep.* 

Johnnie  followed  the  sound,  toiling  painfully  up  the 
stairs  that  were  too  many  and  too  steep  for  his  short 
legs  and  tiny  feet ; but  long  before  he  had  climbed 
half-way  the  song  was  out  of  hearing  and  the  singer  out 
of  sight.  A door  on  the  first  landing  stood  invitingly 
ajar,  and  Johnnie,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture that  runs  in  the  veins  of  most  English  boys, 
pushed  the  door  gently  open  and  peeped  shyly  in. 
Perhaps  the  singer  was  here,  he  thought,  and  he 
smiled  as  he  saw  a brown-robed  figure  at  the  desk  by 
the  window,  and  went  fearlessly  up  to  it,  I’rofessor 
Fletcher’s  old  brown  had  figured  in  many  an  ir- 
reverent caricature  in  Charlie  Bcllairs’  note-books,  but 
there  was  no  irreverence  in  Johnnie’s  gaze,  nothing 
but  eagerness  and  satisfied  desire. 

“Will  you  sing  it  adain?”  he  asked,  pulling  gently 
at  the  old  coat  that  was  glorified  by  his  young  imagina- 
tion into  something  like  a seraph's  robe. 

The  professor  started  and  stared,  as  well  he  might. 
He  had  not  seen  the  door  open,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  this  golden-haired  apparition  gazing 
up  at  him  with  such  artless  confidence.  Professor 
Fletcher  was  not  fond  of  children,  and  the  few  he  knew 
recognised  the  fact  with  instinctive  sagacity,  and 
avoided  him  with  frank  aversion.  Little  Johnnie  was 
too  fully  possessed  with  the  thought  that  he  had  chased 
the  song  to  its  source  to  do  either.  He  was  one  of 
the  happy  little  ones  to  whom  rebuff  is  strange  and 
repulse  absolutely  unknoi^'n,  and  as  the  professor 
stared  at  him  in  blank  amazement,  he  repeated  with 
baby  imperiousness— 

“ Sing  it  adain,  man  I sing  it  adain.* 

Sing  what  ? ” asked  the  bewildered  professor. 

“ The  song,”  said  Johnnie,  briefly,  folding  his  hands 
and  composing  himself  to  listen  in  an  attitude  of 
patient  satisfaction. 

The  situation  was  too  comical  for  even  the  profes- 
sor’s gravity.  That  he,  who  had  never  sung  a note  in 
his  life,  should  have  a song  demanded  of  him  in  this 
imperious  fashion  by  an  unknown  infant  who,  for  all 
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the  professor  knew  of  him,  might  have  dropped  from 
the  moon  ! 

^ My  good  child,”  he  said,  with  a short  impatient 
laugh,  1 don't  sing,  and  1 don't  know  what  song  you 
warn.” 

**  It  goes  like  this,’'  said  Johnnie,  whose  quick  ears 
had  caught  the  refrain  accurately  enough — 

**  Lo««  u p«»ijig— pukbg  whUe  y«  li«  asleep.* 

Till  he  sang  them  himself,  Johnnie  had  certainly 
thought  more  of  the  music  than  the  words,  but  now 
they  seemed  to  wake  a vague  touch  of  wonder  in  his 
mind. 

**  Did  he  pass,  and  did  you  see  him  ? ” he  asked,  and 
the  professor's  lip  went  down  again  in  lu:>  most  cynical 
smile. 

“ Ay,  boy  ! I saw  him  once/'  he  said,  hardly  know- 
ing if  he  were  mocking  at  himself,  or  at  the  wide-eyed 
wondering  child — “ 1 saw  him  once,  and  I never  want 
to  see  him  again.” 

“Wasn’t  he  nice  — wasn’t  he  dood?“  asked 
Johnnie. 

“ No,*’  said  the  professor  emphatically,  “ he  wasn’t 
nice,  and  he  wasn’t  good.  If  he  ever  comes  your 
way,  you'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  if  you’re  a 
wise  little  man.”  The  professor  was  looking  bis 
sternest,  and  frowning  portentously,  but  something  in 
bis  face  made  Johnnie  draw  closer  to  him. 

“ Poor,  poor  1 ” said  Johnnie,  stroking  his  new  friend's 
hand.  The  soft  little  touch  recalled  the  professor  from 
the  barren  past  to  the  decidedly  puzzling  present. 

“ Where  do  you  come  from,  child  ? he  asked ; 
“ what  is  your  name,  and  how  did  you  come  here  ? ” 

“ I lummcd  up  the  stairs,”  said  Johnnie,  answering 
the  last  question,  and  ignoring  the  others,  as  a child 
always  does. 

“ But  what  is  your  name?’'  persisted  the  professor. 

“Johnnie.” 

It  was  not  informing,  and  the  professor  was  con- 
sidering what  he  should  say  next,  and  how  he  should 
get  rid  of  his  embarrassing  visitor,  when  the  question 
was  solved  for  him. 

Johnnie  had  been  missed,  and  as  an  organ-grinder 
who  frequented  the  square,  and  recognised  the  music- 
loving  child,  had  seen  him  go  into  Professor  Fletcher’s, 
he  was  soon  traced  and  inquired  for.  His  nurse  was 
waiting  for  him  now,  Clare  said,  coming  to  her  uncle’s 
room,  after  searching  the  rest  of  the  house  in  vain, 
and  finding,  with  no  little  astonishment,  that  the 
object  of  her  search  w'as  here. 

“ Dood-bye,  man,”  said  Johnnie,  putting  up  his  lips 
for  a kiss,  with  <mtire  confidence  in  the  acceptability 
of  the  caress,  and  even  Professor  Fletcher  did  not 
know  how  to  refuse.  He  bent  his  face  awkwardly 
enough  to  the  child's  soft,  red  lips,  and  wished  him 
a grave  good-bye.  “ Dood-bye,”  said  Johnnie  once 
more,  as  he  stopped  at  the  door  to  kiss  his  fat  little 
hand— “Johnnie  turn  adain — Johnnie  /iits  man.” 

The  little  figure  disappeared  with  its  hand  in  Clare's, 
but  the  echo  of  the  lisping  voice  seemed  to  linger  in 
the  room.  How  long  was  it  since  the  soured  and 
lonely  man  had  heard  words  of  spontaneous  affection 


— bow  many  years  since  he  had  given  or  received  a 
kiss?  


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 


HIS  NAUK  WAS  JOHNNIE, 


PROFESSOR  Fletcher's  household  had  never  been  a 
very  cheerful  one,  but  after  the  dismissal  of  Charlie 
BeUairs  it  was  gloomy  indeed.  Clare  wept  herself 
pale  and  thin,  and  went  about  with  a (ace  of  mute  re- 
proach, and  Mr.  Fletcher  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
room  more  rigorously  llian  ever.  Clare  had  promised 
to  hold  no  communication  with  her  forbidden  lover,  but 
her  submission  caused  no  softening  in  her  uncle's  feel- 
ings. “ She  knows  better  than  to  quarrel  with  her 
bread  and  butter,”  Uiought  the  man  who  had  brooded 
over  one  woman's  broken  vow  till  he  had  ceased  10 
believe  in  truth  or  goodness,  in  loyally  or  love, 

Clare’s  voice  was  ver>'  silent  in  these  sad  days. 
Johnnie  did  not  forget  his  promise  to  come  again,  but 
he  heard  no  more  the  song  that  had  first  attracted  bis 
roving  feet  Johnnie  came  now,  not  to  hear  singing, 
but  to  sec  the  professor,  for  whom  he  had  conceived 
one  of  the  curious  fancies  that  imaginative  children 
sometimes  take.  Little  Johnnie's  parents  lived  in  the 
same  square,  and  made  no  objection  to  the  rather  odd 
friendship  when  once  they  were  assured  that  the  little 
boy’s  visits  were  not  considered  troublesome ; but, 
indeed,  the  professor  seemed  to  reciprocate  the  child's 
affection  in  his  own  queer  and  ungracious  fashior.. 

He  never  went  to  see  Johnnie,  nor  did  he  even  stop  to 
ask  after  him  if  be  met  his  parents  in  the  street,  Ixit 
he  let  him  come  up  to  the  study  as  often  as  he  pleased, 
and  if  the  little  feet  did  not  climb  the  long  staircase 
two  or  three  times  a week,  Clare  noticed  that  her 
uncle  grew  restless  and  morose.  The  curious  friend- 
ship became  one  of  the  jests  of  the  term,  and  Mr 
BeUairs — who  might  be  excused  for  a little  bittemes:> 
—drew  a highly  successful  caricature  of  the  pair  as 
*•  Ye  Ogre  and  ye  Childe  he  did  fatte,”  and  pr^icted 
that  Johnnie's  name  would  be  found  some  fine 
ing  under  the  heading,  “Mysteriously  Disappeared.” 

It  was  a prophecy  that  came  true  in  a sense  iu 
author  had  not  anticipated.  Johnnie’s  visits  to  the 
study  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  professor  was  incon- 
solable ; or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  he 
neither  sought  nor  permitted  consolation.  He  made 
no  remark  on  the  child’s  absence,  he  told  no  one 
of  the  yearning  he  felt  for  the  sound  of  the  lisping 
voice  and  the  touch  of  the  small  soft  lips.  He  be- 
lieved that  his  little  friend  had  deserted  him,  but  he 
bore  this  grief  as  he  had  borne  grief  all  his  life— in  a 
stern  silence  that  brooked  no  sympathy.  He  made 
no  inquiries,  and  uttered  no  complaint,  but  he  set  hi5 
door  carefully  ajar,  and  listened  with  a strange  sinking 
at  his  heart  for  the  little  footsteps  that  never  came-  | 
He  bought  a transparency,  a gaudy  semblance  of  a 
coat-of-arms,  whose  heraldic  inaccuracies  ofieoded 
the  professors  instructed  eye,  but  whose  fp>rgeous 
colours  he  hoped  might  attract  Johnnie’s,  and  hung  it 
in  the  window — but  in  vain.  Johnnie  came  no  roorf- 
and  ihe  professor  told  himself  bitterly  that  even  tbb  j 
child  was  “ like  all  the  rest.”  j 
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He  resolved  to  put  Johnnie  out  of  his  mind,  and 
went  on  with  his  work  with  redoubled  energy ; but 
only  himself  knew  the  effect  it  cost  him.  His  pupils 
found  him  a harder  task*master  than  ever  ; and  even 
Clare,  absorbed  as  she  was  in  her  owm  troubles,  saw 
that  her  uncle  was  depressed  and  out  of  spirits,  and 
tried  to  make  talk  for  him  at  their  silent  meals. 

“ Do  you  remember  little  Johnnie  Hall?”  she  asked 
one  day.  **  I mean  the  little  boy  who  used  to  come  in 
here  sometimes.” 

Her  uncle  nodded  coldly.  Johnnie  was  nothing  to 
him  now,  or  at  any  rale  he  thought  so. 

“ 1 saw  Mrs.  Hall  this  morning,”  pursued  Clare, 
with  the  gentle  regret  with  which  we  announce  other 
people’s  troubles,  “and  she  told  me  that  Johnnie  has 
been  ill  all  the  month.  He  has  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
doctors  don't  think  he  will  get  through  the  night.” 

All  her  life  Clare  Fletcher  never  forgot  the  strange 
cry  her  uncle  gave,  or  the  look  in  the  stern  dark  face. 
He  got  up  like  one  distraught,  and  walked  straight 
across  the  square  to  the  Halls*  house  and  rang  the 
muffled  bell. 

“ I want  to  see  Johnnie,**  he  said,  in  a hoarse  per- 
emptory voice ; and  when  the  servant  demurred  and 
said  she  would  ask  her  mistress,  the  unauthorised 
visitor  strode  after  her  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  sick 
child’s  room. 

“ I know  he  will  see  he  said,  with  an  odd  sort 
of  sob  in  his  voice. 

And  indeed,  as  Johnnie  saw  him,  a sweet  sudden 
smile  lighted  the  wan  little  face. 

Mrs.  Hall  made  way  for  the  professor,  with  a grate- 
ful look. 

“He  has  asked  for  you  often,**  she  said,  “but  we 
did  not  like  to  trouble  you — and  it  is  infectious,  you 
know.” 

The  professor  s answer  was  to  kneel  down  and  take 
Johnnie’s  head  upon  his  arm,  and  draw  the  frail  little 
figure  to  his  breast.  And  whether  it  was,  as  Mrs.  Hall 
always  insisted,  that  Johnnie’s  contentment  in  his 
recovered  friend  soothed  the  fretted  nerves,  or,  as  the 


doctor  suggested,  that  the  medicines  had  begun  to 
take  effect  at  last,  certain  it  is  that  Johnnie  fell  into  a 
sleep  sweet  and  deep  as  only  little  children  know — a 
sleep  the  waking  from  which  would  be  life  and  not 
death. 

The  dawn  was  rosy  in  the  east  when  the  professor 
went  home.  All  through  the  night  he  had  knelt  by 
Johnnie’s  bed,  with  the  fair  little  head  pillowed  on  his 
arm.  And  now  he  was  going  home,  with  a strange 
sense  of  joy  and  thankfulness  in  his  heart,  of  peace, 
and  of  something  deeper,  and  better,  and  holier  still 
To  the  withered  heart,  and  wasted  life,  had  come  the 
Divine  gift  of  love,  a gift  that  a child’s  hand  had 
brought  in  its  small  pink  palm,  but  whose  source  w'as 
higher  than  the  professor  thought,  and  whose  course 
would  be  wider  than  he  knew. 

Already  Clare,  meeting  him  in  the  golden  light  of 
the  spring  morning,  and  hearing  how  he  had  passed 
the  night,  was  wondering  if  this  could  be  the  stem, 
unloving  uncle  she  had  known— or  not  known — all  her 
life.  Already  her  sympathy  in  Johnnie’s  danger,  her 
rejoicing  in  Johnnie’s  safety,  was  moving  her  uncle  to 
a sympathy  and  affection  for  the  orphan  girl  he  had 
never  felt  before. 

By  the  time  that  Johnnie  could  climb  the  stairs  to 
his  friend's  study  again,  the  professor  had  withdrawn 
his  objections  to  the  engagement,  on  which  he  found 
that  Clare’s  happiness  depended  ; and  when  Johnnie, 
with  an  invalid’s  privilege,  demanded  the  song  he 
loved  so  well,  Charlie’s  voice  blended  with  Clare’s  as 
they  sang— • 

“ Love  t*  pa»ttig — parsing  while  jre  lie  asleep. 

“ Only  he  didn’t  pass,”  said  the  professor,  stroking 
the  golden  curls.  “ He  slopped  and  came  in,  and  will 
never  go  away  any  more.** 

“Did  he?”  said  Johnnie,  staring  at  this  new  version. 
“ I wonder  what  his  name  was  ? " 

“ I don’t  know  what  his  name  was  to  other  people,” 
said  Professor  Fletcher.  “ I only  know  that  when  he 
came  to  me  his  name  was  Johnnie* 


PAPER 

LL  the  way  from  China,  and  from  a period 
dating  more  than  a hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  there  comes  to  us  a story  in 
which  some  uriicrs  appear  to  sec  the  origin  of 
bank-notes.  Amongst  the  Celestials  it  was  cus- 
tomary and  necessary,  so  the  slor>’  goes,  for  courtiers 
and  princes,  whenever  they  came  into  the  ro>'al 
presence,  to  veil  their  faces  with  a piece  of  skin. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  at  one  time  the  Imperial 
purse  was  far  from  full,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  discover  some  expedient  for  remov- 
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ing  this  source  of  inconvenience.  He  accordingly 
spent  many  tedious  hours,  and  pondered  over  many 
schemes,  before  he  could  exclaim,  like  Archimedes, 
“ Eureka  1”  (“  I have  found  it!**)  The  result  of  his  pro- 
found meditations  was  a decree  to  the  effect  that  for 
veiling  the  face  in  the  presence  of  royalty  only  the 
skins  of  certain  white  deer  belonging  to  the  sovereign 
should  be  allowed.  Of  course,  his  Majesty  possessing 
a monopoly  of  these  deer,  could  sell  pieces  of  their 
skin  at  whatever  price  he  liked.  This  made  them 
very  valuable;  they  consequently  circulated  amongst 
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ibc  upper  classes  of  Chinese  society  as  a convenient 
form  of  money,  ami  thus  we  read,  “ Bank-notes  were 
invented  in  China.” 

Even  though  the  foregoing  story  were  true,  we 
nevertheless  fail  to  see  any  resemblance  between  these 
pieces  of  skin  and  bank-notes,  further  than  between 
any  other  article  possessing  exchange  value  that  may 
be  used  as  a circulating  medium  and  bank-notes.  The 
skins  in  question  were  valuable  on  their  own  account 
(their  value  w’as  certainly  very  much  enhanced  by 
reason  of  the  law  that  made  their  use  compulsory),  just 
as  gold  or  an  ornament  or  any  article  of  clothing  is 
valuable.  Bank-notes  possess  no  such  value : in  them- 
selves they  arc  worth  no  more  than  the  paper  they  are 
made  of,  as  any  one  would  possibly  very  soon  discover 
if  he  held  notes  issued  by  a bank  that  had  failed. 
Besides,  a bank-note  is  simply  a written  promise  to 
pay  so  much  silver  or  gold  to  the  holder  on  demand  ; 
these  skins  had  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a promise 
about  them.  If,  then,  the  Chinese  are  to  get  the  credit 
of  having  invented  bank-notes,  their  claim  must  be 
based  on  grounds  different  from  those  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  story. 

Sir  John  Maundeville,  who  Nourished  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  amongst  the  marvels  that  be  encoun- 
tered during  his  travels  in  Tartary,  speaks  admiringly 
of  the  facilities  with  which  the  Great  Khan  was  able  to 
raise  money.  **  This  Emperour,"  says  Sir  John,  may 
dispende  als  moche  as  he  wile,  withouten  estyma- 
chioun.  For  he  dispendethe  not,  ne  maketh  no  money, 
but  of  lether  emprented,  or  of  papyre.  And  of  that 
money  is  som  of  greater  prys,  and  som  of  lasse  prys, 
afire  the  dyversiiee  of  his  statutes.  And  whan  that 
money  hathe  ronne  so  long  that  it  begynnethe  to  waste, 
tlian  men  beren  it  to  the  Emperour’s  tresorye  ; and 
than  thei  taken  new  money  for  the  olde.  And  that 
money  gothe  thorghc  out  all  the  contree  and  thorghe 
out  all  his  provynces.  For  there  and  beyondc  hem, 
thei  make  no  money  nouther  of  gold  or  of  sylver.  And 
therefore  he  may  dispende//r<>t«/  and  outrageously!^*  It 
rs  a common  failing  on  the  part  of  rulers,  oven  where 
they  arc  jealously  checked  by  restraints  never  dreamt 
of  by  the  Grand  Khan,  to  spend  *‘ynow  and  outrage- 
ously," as  is  very  well  known  to  the  English  rate- 
payer ! 

The  history  of  Guernsey  furnishes  a curious  and 
perhaps  instructive  instance  of  the  kind  of  uses  that 
paper  money  may  serve.  It  was  determined  to  build 
a meal  market,  and  ^4,000  were  voted  to  defray  the 
cost.  Notes  were  issued  by  the  authorities  for  that 
amount,  and  were  guaranteed  on  “ the  whole  of  the 
property  of  the  island,  said  to  be  worth  four  millions.** 
These  notes  were  worthless  outside  of  Guernsey,  and 
so  they  were  never  exported.  They  were  one-pound 
notes,  and  were  numbered  from  1 up  to  4,000.  With 
them  the  contractor  was  paid,  he  paid  his  workmen  in 
the  same  money,  and  those  that  supplied  him  with 
materials.  Tradesmen  took  them  for  goods,  landlords 
for  rent,  and  the  authorities  for  taxes.  “ In  due 

* For  the  sbave  posiujce  in  modem  cpellioK.  ***  the  F.ditioQ  of  Sir 
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season,*'  to  quote  from  Jonathan  Duncan,  **  the  market 
was  complete.  The  butchers*  stalls,  with  some  public 
rooms  constructed  over  them,  were  let  for  an  annual  rent 
of  £400-  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of  tenancy, 
the  States  called  in  the  first  batch  of  notes,  numbered 
I to  400,  and  with  the  £400  of  real  money  received  for 
rent,  redeemed  the  £400  of  representative  money  ex- 
pressed by  the  ‘ Meat  Market  Notes.’  At  the  end  of 
ten  years,  all  the  notes  were  redeemed  through  the 
application  of  ten  years’  rental ; and  since  that  period 
the  meat  market  has  returned  a clear  annual  revenue 
to  the  States,  and  continues  to  afford  accommoda- 
tion without  having  cost  a farthing  in  taxes  to  any 
inhabitant." 

In  the  course  of  their  history,  the  Americans  have 
had  to  adopt  many  ditferent  kinds  of  paper  money, 
and  in  such  difficulties  have  they  been  placed,  that  we 
find  instances  of  their  being  induced  to  depart  from 
the  first  principles  of  sound  finance . The  consequences 
of  such  a course  are  very  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1779  an  English  officer  in  Maryland  paid  his 
hotel  bill,  which  amounted  to  £732  in  paper  money, 
with  four  guineas  and  a half  in  gold.  The  paper 
currency  had  been  depreciated  by  being  ovcr-issuci 

There  are  besides  bank-notes  a great  many  other 
forms  of  paper  money.  Amongst  the  best  known  of 
these  are  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  post-office  orders, 
postal  orders,  and  even  postage  stamps ; for  all  these 
are  used  in  making  payments,  they  all  help  to  perform 
the  chief  function  of  money,  vix.,  facilitating  exchange. 
They  have  certainly  not  entered  into  circulation  to  the 
extent  of  bank-notes,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so  for 
several  reasons. 

As  regards  cheques,  if  they  were  circulated  from 
hand  to  hand  as  freely  as  a bank-note,  there  would  be 
opened  up  for  the  unprincipled  splendid  opportunities 
for  fraud.  Besides,  suppose  the  holder  of  a cheque 
fails  to  present  it  within  " reasonable  lime”— that  is, 
before  the  1>ank  closes  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of 
the  cheque— he  forfeits  his  cbim  against  the  drawer, 
if  the  bank  in  the  meanwhile  should  happen  to  have 
failed.  The  reason  for  this  regulation  is,  because  the 
drawer  of  the  cheque  loses  the  deposit  that  he  left  with 
the  banker  to  meet  the  cheque,  and  it  is  held  that  he 
ought  not  to  suffer  on  account  of  another's  lack  of 
diligence. 

Other  reasons,  even  though  the  credit  of  the  drawer 
of  a cheque  were  undoubted,  militate  against  their 
entering  into  circulation  ; for  instance,  there  is  the 
fact  that  they  arc  usually  drawn  for  (xld  sums,  and 
then  there  is  the  force  of  habit  which  makes  people 
prefer  to  receive  payments  in  the  customary*  way. 
Mr.  Jevons  tells  us  that  “when  our  bronze  pence  w*cre 
quite  a novelty,  I happened  to  take  some  with  me  into 
a remote  part  of  North  Wales,  and  they  were  re- 
jected.” Ag.ain,  the  same  author  remarks,  “this  (the 
force  of  habit)  may  go  so  far  that  a dirty  bit  of  paper, 
containing  a promise  to  pay  a sovereign,  will  be 
actually  preferred  to  the  beautiful  gold  coin  which  it 
promises.  The  currency  of  Scotland  is  a standing 
proof  of  this  assertion  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  in 
Norway,  where,  until  1874,  no  gold  at  all  was  in  cir> 


Paper 

culation,  and  notes  for  one^  five,  or  ten  dollars  formed 
the  principal  part  of  the  currency.” 

There  is  one  broad  distinction  between  bank-notes 
and  other  kinds  of  paper  money,  such  as  a cheque.  A 
bank-note  cancels  a debt  the  moment  it  is  transferred 
from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor ; not  so,  however,  does 
a cheque.  For  instance,  one  man  owes  another  five 
pounds,  and  writes  out  a cheque  for  that  amount,  which 
he  gives  to  his  creditor  ; his  debt,  however,  is  not  yet 
discharged,  for  when  his  cheque  is  presented  it  may  be 
dishonoured  ; he  may  not  have  any  money  at  his 
banker^s  to  meet  it.  Suppose,  on  the  other  band,  that 
instead  of  a cheque  he  hands  over  a five-pound  bank- 
aoie  to  his  creditor  ; from  that  moment  his  debt  isdis- 
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the  more  paper  is  used  instead  of  gold  to  make  pay- 
ments with. 

There  is  another  advantage  on  the  ground  of 
economy  derived  from  the  use  of  paper  as  money. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  descril>e  this  advantage  in 
Adam  Smith’s  words: — ‘‘The  judicious  operations  of 
banking,  by  substituting  paper  in  the  room  of  a great 
part  of  this  gold  and  silver,  enable  the  country  to 
convert  a great  part  of  this  dead  stock  (the  gold  and 
silver  circulating  in  a country)  into  active  and  produc- 
tive stock— into  stock  which  produces  something  to  the 
country.  The  gold  and  silver  money  which  circulates  in 
any  country  may  vcr>'  properly  be  compared  to  a high- 
way, which,  while  it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all 
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charged.  This  is  a distinction  that  is  doubtless  obvious 
to  everybody. 

A great  many  reasons  have  induced  modem  com- 
munities to  adopt  the  use  of  paper  as  money  to  so  large 
an  extent.  These  may  all  be  brought  under  the  general 
headings  of  economy  and  convenience.  Our  space  will 
allow  us  just  a few  words  as  to  the  economy  of  paper 
money. 

It  is  much  cheaper  to  keep  up  a paper  currency  than 
to  keep  up  a gold  or  silver  currency,  as  was  exemplified 
in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  Budget  of  18S4, 
when  he  proposed  to  issue  ten-shilling  pieces  of  gold 
containing  only  nine-tenths  of  the  amount  of  gold  at 
present  in  half-a-sovercign — these  ten-shilling  pieces  to 
be  tokens  forhalf-a-sovereign.  Itappearsthatthereare 
about  90,000,000  sovereigns  and  40,000,000  half-sove- 
reigns in  circulation  in  the  country.  More  than  half  of 
the  sovereigns  (50,000,000)  are  not  legal  tender  ; they 
are  light  through  the  wear  and  tear  that  they  are  sub- 
jected to  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand  and  other  causes. 
The  half-sovereigns  are  in  the  same  predicament, 
22,000^000  of  them  being  light  Altogether,  our  gold 
coinage,  it  is  computed,  has  been  worn  to  the  extent  of 
about  j^Soo.ooo  worth  ; in  other  words,  that  amount  of 
gold  has  been  lost.  This  loss  is,  of  course,  avoided 


the  grass  and  corn  of  the  country,  produces  itself  not 
a single  pile  of  cither.  The  Judicious  operations  of 
banking,  by  providing,  if  I may  be  allowed  so  violent 
a metaphor,  a sort  of  waggon-way  through  the  air, 
enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a great  part 
of  its  highways  into  good  pasture  and  corn-field, 
and  thereby  to  increase  very  considerably  the  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour.”  This  is  effected  by 
the  silver  and  gold  that  is  refused  by  the  introduction 
of  paper  money  being  sent  abroad,  and  thereby  in- 
vested in  productive  undertakings. 

The  whole  cost  per  annum  of  the  metallic  currency 
in  this  country  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
we  take  from  jevons’s  book  on  “ Money 

Los4  of  Interest  £4,367,000 

Wear  of  Coin 48,005 

Mint  £stablt&hn«nt ...  ...  ...  43.005 


Total 

“ From  this  amount,”  Mr.  jevons  adds,  “ought  to  be 
subtracted  the  profit  which  the  Mint  makes  out  of  the 
seignorage  upon  silver  and  bronze  coins  ; but  we  may 
set  off  this  profit  against  the  wholly  unknown  amount 
which  tlie  public  loses  by  the  accidental  dropping  of 
coins.”  W.  B.  R. 
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SVHAT  TO  WEAR. 

CHIT-CHAT  ON  DRESS  : BY  OUR  PARIS  AND  LONDON  CORRESPONDENTS. 


1.— FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

TRIPES  or  not  stripes/’  that  is 
the  question  of  the  moment  in 
Paris,  and  though  the  manufac* 
turers  have  prepared  them  by  thou- 
sands in  all  kinds  of  stuffs,  cheap 
and  dear,  the  best-dressed  people 
appear  somewhat  to  have  decided 
against  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there 
arc  many  beautiful  striped  gowns,  and  a happy  combi- 
nation is  yellow  and  pearl-grey.  Any  shade  of  grey 
is  well  worn  in  Paris,  favourites  being  the  delicate 
looking-glass,  the  lead,  and  the  still  darker  tones. 

A little  fashion  which  pretty  women  will  appre- 
ciate has  found  a great  deal  of  favour  here,  viz., 
the  wearing  of  a piece  of  ribbon  tied  round  the 
throat,  the  bow  on  the  left  side,  which  just  peeps  over 
the  collar  or  tucker.  With  black  and  greys,  and  the 
neutral  tints  which  are  very  certainly  worn,  this  gives 
just  the  coquettish  touch  of  colour  needed.  Brunettes 
afTcct  yellow ; blondes  and  medium  complexions,  blues 
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and  cardinals,  of  the  tone  that  suits  them.  Like  all 
these  additions,  they  require  care,  taste,  and  natti- 
ness ; for  badly  or  unbecomingly  put  on  they  would 
be  disfiguring. 

Among  our  best  milliners,  there  is  a modification 
in  the  very  high  bats  and  bonnets  worn  ; but  they 
nearly  all  describe  a point  above  the  forehead,  and 
are  narrow.  You  may  distinguish  an  English  bonnet 
from  a French  at  a glance  by  the  breadth.  Some  of 
the  prettiest  simple  dresses  1 have  seen  of  late,  have 
been  made  of  soft  woollen  Vigogne  intermixed  with 
Surah — both,  if  carefully  selected,  good-wearing.  The 
Surah  is  used  as  a plaited  plastron  or  vest,  and  plaited 
panels  on  the  skirt  Large  bows  of  either  material 
often  appear  on  the  back  of  the  skirt ; and  the  tunics, 
generally  long,  and  but  little  draped,  are  fastened  with 
large  buttons. 

A simple  make  for  a silk  skirt  — plain  poult  de 
sole,  blended  with  brocade — is  to  have  these  fabrics 
arranged  in  alternate  box-plaitcd  panels,  with  only 
a soupt^on  of  draper)'  at  the  waist. 

Fichus  are  w orn  again,  but  small  and 
very  elegantly  arranged  over  either  low 
or  high  bodices,  and  they  only  just  cover 
that  part  of  the  neck  which  in  a low 
bodice  is  left  uncovered,  but  they  are  be- 
coming and  convenient  Crapes  as  well 
as  muslins  are  employed  ; some  are  trim- 
med w'ith  lace,  some  with  beads,  while 
others  have  simply  the  edge  embroidered. 
Epaulettes  of  all  kinds  ; beads,  material, 
passementerie,  and  lace,  are  introduced 
on  mantles  and  bodices,  the  natural  se- 
quence of  the  high  fulled  sle\'es  we  have 
worn  so  long,  and  which  English  people 
adopted  thoroughly  as  their  own.  Anew 
materia!  in  such  trimmings  is  the  jais- 
bois  (jet-wood) ; in  England  last  year  a 
little  of  it  appeared  in  the  form  of 
Indian  beads,  but  in  truth  it  is  w*ooden 
beads  of  a dull  black  tone,  lighter  and 
less  glittering  than  jet,  and  dififcrcntly 
treated  ; besides  the  positive  beads, 
it  is  cut  into  shells,  sequins,  acorns, 
and  fringes  and  galons  are  formed  of 
them ; whole  panels,  fronts,  and  vests 
arc  made  of  these  jaii-bois  ornaments. 
It  looks  well  applied  to  the  fashionable 
mantles  made  of  Chantilly  lace  over 
silk,  and  not  longer  than  a jacket,  and 
just  so  far  fitted  to  the  figure  that  the 
back  is  quite  close.  For  dressy  occa- 
sions, short  mantles  obtain ; but  for  the 
country  and  Iravclling,  and  for  evening, 
many  are  made  to  entirely  cover  ibe 
dress  — of  a woollen  kce-like  fabric, 
epervier  by  name,  lined  with  silk ; the 
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newest  are  dra^vn  in  to  the  waist  with  a girdle  of 
ribbon. 

Many  dresses,  too,  now  the  summer  has  come,  are 
made  of  transparent  woollen  stuffs  lined  with  silk.  I 
think,  however,  if  you  were  to  consult  me  as  to  the 
very  best  and  most  useful  fabric  for  a dress  in  hot 
weather,  I should  say,  foulard.  Manufacturers  are 
wonderfully  improving  the  foulards  this  season,  both 
in  colour  and  design,  and  the  printed  ones  are  made 
up  combined  often  w'ith  plain  colours.  For  evening 
wear  and  ffite  gowns,  dressmakers  here  are  copying 
(he  dresses  of  the  Medici  period,  and  Louis  XV.  and 
XVI.,  so  there  is  a diversity  of  choice  ; but  for 
morning  wear  the  draperies  are  quite  indescribable; 
(hey  are  abundant  and  varied,  but  no  words  would 
present  them  to  you  in  such  a manner  that  you  could 
copy  or  realise  them.  One  point  is  noticeable: 
most  of  the  skirts  over  which  these  draperies  are 
arranged,  are  bordered  with  pinked*out  flounces  of 
poult  de  soie  embodying  several  tints  in  the  foulard 
and  the  designs  upon  them.  Pale  pink  and  green  is 
a favourite  mixture,  with  a touch  of  either  cream  or 
biscuit 

Though  neutral  tints  are  most  worn  for  the  foun- 
dations of  gowns  intended  for  daily  wear,  still  they 
are  relieved  by  brilliant  touches  of  colour  in  the 
panels  and  trimmings,  of  w'hich  sashes  are  now  an 
important  part. 

A convenient  fashion  is  coming  back  to  us,  viz.,  the 
skirt  and  bodice  attached,  so  that  they  can  be  slipped 
on  together.  Linen  collars  are  often  worn  with  woollen 
gowns,  but  the  embroidered  muslin  is  made  an  excuse 
for  further  dashes  of  colour  at  the  neck  and  cuffs ; 
sometimes  it  is  merely  a bias  band  of  the  soft  silk, 
which  best  blends  with  it. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  in  many  points  dress  is 
simplified,  and  that  great  neatness  and  care  in  carry- 
ing out  all  the  details  having  been  carefully  studied, 
many  difficulties  are  got  over.  Bonnet-strings  for 
young  girls  certainly  are  often  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Pearl-grey  and  Su^de  untanned  gloves  arc 
frequently  worn  instead  of  white,  in  the  evening. 
Frenchwomen  are  most  anxious  to  have  all  the 
minutiae  of  the  toilette  to  correspond.  They  do  not 
admit,  as  Englishwomen  do,  black  embroidered  shoes 
to  be  worn  with  half  a dozen  evening  gowns ; they  have 
them  to  exaaly  match  for  each,  but  they  limit  the 
number  of  the  dresses,  having  a few  only,  quite  perfect 
in  their  way,  which  arc  set  aside  when  done  with. 

The  hair  is  still  dressed  either  very  high  or  very 
low,  but  the  latter  only  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  a style 
with  few  supporters. 

Real  lace  is  better  appreciated  than  it  has  been 
for  some  years. 

The  two  visitors  to  the  seaside,  in  our  illustration, 
are  wearing  simple  zephyr  costumes,  made  without  much 
ornamentation,  as  Frenchwomen  have  the  happy  art 
of  dressing  suitably,  or,  as  they  express  it.  com>enabli' 
ment.  The  elder  lady  wears  a b^ge-coloured  zephyr 
dress,  the  over-skirt  prettily  draped  at  the  right  side, 
to  display  a panel  of  the  same  colour  in  embroidery ; 
the  remainder  of  the  skirt  is  box  and  kilt  plaited.  The 
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mantelette  is  of  canvas  grenadine,  with  jetted  epaulettes 
and  plastrons,  back  and  front,  the  long  ends  termi- 
nating with  jetted  lace.  The  bonnet  is  b^e  straw  with 
an  upright  bow  of  picot-edged  ribbon,  and  a cluster 
of  poppies  in  front.  The  brim  is  lined  with  a dark 
shade  of  b^e  velvet,  and  the  strings  match  the 
lining. 

The  younger  lady’s  costume  consists  of  a claret 
sateen  skirt  bordered  with  a box-plaiting  of  the  same, 
an  over-dress  of  cream  zephyr  checked  in  irregular 
lines  with  claret.  The  sash,  cuffs,  and  hat  are  of  soft 
claret  silk,  and  the  parasol  is  lined  with  claret. 

n, — FROM  OUR  LONDON'  CORRESPONDENT. 

Englishwomen  dress  now  with  a far  greater  regard 
to  fitness  and  harmony  of  colour  than  they  did  some 
years  back,  but  a collection  of  portraits  ranging  over 
some  thirty  years  will  show  at  a glance  how  very  little 
the  costumes  of  our  century  are  suitable  for  being  per- 
petuated by  art ; and  I want  to  say  just  a word  or  two 
about  how  to  dress  when  a portrait  is  taken.  For  a 
photograph,  evening  dress  generally  shows  the  wearer 
off  best,  otherwise  I was  almost  about  to  recommend 
a fancy  costume,  the  idea  borrowed  from  classic  times, 
or  from  the  dresses  which  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, and 
Sir  Peter  Lely  have  brought  before  us,  and  always  in 
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a manner  that  pleased.  For  a brunette  a Spanish  man- 
tilla will  disguise  a passing  fashion  in  hair-dressing 
which  possibly  before  the  rising  generation  are  grown 
up  will  look  ridicitlous  in  their  eyes ; and  a well- 
draped  shawl  or  soft  woollen  stuff  is  likely  to  produce 
a far  more  pleasing  picture  for  posterity  than  one  of  a 
fashionable  costumier's  most  costly  and  successful 
creations.  If  you  have  plenty  of  hair»  let  it  float  about 
your  shoulders  ; the  knots,  coils,  frizzings,  and  curlings, 
so  successfully  accomplished  now,  will  look  absolutely 
ridiculous  possibly  ten  years  hence,  just  as  the  high 
coronets  and  huge  chigpions  of  only  a few  years  back 
look  now. 

What  phases  of  ugliness  have  the  middle-aged  of 
to-day  lived  through  ! Think  of  the  puce  and  tea- 
green  gloves  that  used  to  be  worn  just  short  enough  in 
a fat  person  for  the  flesh  to  bulge  well  over  the  edge 
at  the  wrists  ; the  spoon  bonnets  ; the  crinolines  dis- 
tended to  the  utmost  wearable  width,  making  a turn  in 
a fully-furnished  drawing-room  absolutely  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  its  bric-^i-brac. 

Dress  is  an  art  and  deserves  study,  in  order  to  learn 
what  kind  is  best  suited  to  the  age  and  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  sense  of  fitness  is  one  which  women  should 
certainly  cultivate.  Hy-and-by  we  in  our  turn  shall  be 
ashamed  of  the  aviaries  of  birds  with  which  we  cruelly 
load  our  bonnets  and  hats.  In  the  latter  just  now  a 
moderate  style  is  a black  straw  with  the  brim  bound 
with  black  velvet,  the  crown  high,  encircled  with  velvet 
in  bands ; a bird  with  wings  outstretched,  head,  tail, 
and  all,  nestling  in  the  front.  And  in  bonnets  a close 
shape  of  dark  straw,  the  crown  sufficiently  high  to 
stand  up  well  over  the  forehead,  two  large  wings  of  a 
green  bird  with  the  cdges*meeting  above  the  forehead, 
forming  a sort  of  gable  over  the  face.  I have  seen 
a perfect  ladder  of  tiny  birds  with  wings  outstretched 
climbing  up  such  a crown  ! Women  change  their 
birds,  to  match  the  colour  in  their  dresses,  instead  of 
ribbon  or  velvet  bows,  which  are  also  worn.  Abroad 
they  have  almost  given  up  wearing  veils  at  ail,  but  we 
are  taking  to  very  light  grey  tulle  and  black  with  white 
spots,  as  well  as  the  old  favourite  black  in  which  we 
imprison  nose  and  eyebrows,  and  as  often  as  not 
materially  injure  our  eyesight. 

Peach  and  shades  of  violet  look  their  best  in  the 
bright  June  sunshine,  and  arc  certainly  being  vcr>* 
much  worn.  For  a f^te  or  lawn  tennis  gown — I mean 
a lawn  tennis  party  gowm  not  intended  for  violent  play — 
a Turkish  cr^pc  is  thoroughly  to  be  recommended,  being 
quite  simply  made.  You  cannot  do  wrong  with  a full 
banded  bodice  and  paste  buckle,  a wide  box-plaited 
skirt  and  draped  tunic,  the  draperies  straight,  slightly 
caught  up  across  the  front  at  the  waist,  with  long 
looped  bows.  Many  of  the  new  cottons  are  made  with 
bordered  flouncings  intended  to  be  gathered,  three  to  a 
skirt,  and  reaching  to  the  waist,  a fashion  of  over  thirty 
years  ago  resuscitated.  With  such  gowns,  if  you  do 
not  care  to  wear  a hat,  you  may  have  a bonnet  with 


no  strings  and  just  a simple  bow  in  front.  You  can 
trim  such  a one  in  half  an  hour.  Line  it  with  silk,  be- 
ginning at  the  brim,  in  such  a way  that  it  will  turn  mer 
towards  the  brim  inside  and  hide  the  stitches.  Hie 
bow  outside  may  consist  of  three  three-inch  loops,  two 
ends  upwards  and  two  ends  down,  apparently  tied; 
milliners  do  verily  tie  them,  passing  four  loops  through 
the  centre  knot  before  they  lighten  it,  which  requires 
some  skill  to  achieve  w’ell.  .Most  of  the  bonnets  arc 
cut  up  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  the  hats  as  often 
as  not  have  a narrower  brim  at  the  back  than  in  the 
front.  Straw  and  cr^pe  of  most  delicate  colouring  are, 
I should  say,  the  favourite  material  for  summer 
bonnets.  Tailor-made  gowns  even  in  our  short  English 
summer  are  still  much  worn.  1 notice,  too,  the  short 
trim  jackets  open  in  front  to  show  a very  high  linen 
collar  and  a white  piqu6  necktie  such  as  men  wear, 
look  mightily  piquant  on  a young  woman.  Fine  thin 
tweeds  of  light-coloured  checks  arc  in  fashion.  Some- 
times they  are  only  used  for  the  plain  skirt  over  which 
a plain  colour  falls  in  long  draperies,  open  almost  to 
the  waist,  at  either  side.  More  fulness  in  all  kinds  of 
materials  is  now  brought  to  the  from  of  skirts  ; three 
box-plaits  are  often  seen  in  the  front  breadth. 

The  square  parasols  of  ^ru  lace  and  muslin  are 
almost  universal,  but  the  red  en'tout-cas  prove  use- 
ful for  general  wear.  They  have  been  brought  out 
very  cheap  this  year,  even  with  most  ornamental  caned 
handles.  Quite  a new  idea  is  an  animal’s  foot  at  the 
endof  the  stick. 

In  case  the  sunshine  tempts  you  to  tricycle,  I must 
tell  you  of  a new  make  of  woollen  gown  for  the  purpose ; 
a short  plain  full  skirt,  over  this  a tunic  whicli  turned 
upwards  laveusc  fashion  and  buttoned  together  at  the 
back  makes  the  dress  complete,  but  if  required  it  cao 
be  let  down  and  entirely  cover  the  feel  when  on  the 
tricycle.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  simple. 

The  votaries  of  so-called  rational  dress  (which,  being 
translated  in  their  language,  means  the  legs  separately 
clothed  in  such  a way  that  the  duality  is  concealed)  do 
not  meet  with  much  success.  They  need  well-dressed 
women  among  their  supporters  ; those  who  have  hither- 
to appeared  in  public  as  models,  have  been  distin- 
guished by  untidiness,  unkemptness,  and  the  w'aot  of 
finish  which  a pretty  woman  rarely  neglects.  Whether 
women  will  cv'cr  ^ wear  the  breeks  ” avowedly,  we 
cannot  at  present  decide,  but  the  wise  ones  will  wear 
woollen  under-garments  of  the  kind  w hen  the  east  wind 
blows. 

Our  second  illustration  shows  an  English  girl  in  a 
simple  evening  toilette,  which  may  be  made  either  in 
nun’s  veiling  or  satin  merveilleusc  of  the  new  soft 
quality.  The  colour  is  can  de  Nil  green  ; the  panels, 
bretelles,  and  cufls  arc  of  plush  of  a darker  shade  <rf 
the  same  green,  embroidered  in  silk  of  the  light  tones. 
The  plastron  is  gathered  slightly  at  the  throat,  and  the 
bretelles  arc  continued  at  the  back,  for  the  backs  of 
bodices  arc  now  trimmed  in  the  same  style  as  the  fronts. 
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CorrespcMKlenu  an  requeued^  whcQ  applyiBR  to  the  Editor  tor  th«  nune>  and  addreuct  of  the  penon«  from  vliom  Further  paiticulart 
respecting  the  artidea  id  the  GATHBREa  laay  be  obtained,  to  forward  a uamped  and  addreaaed  envelope  for  reply,  and  io  the  case  of  inventon 
Kuhnutting  tpeciaeo*  for  notice,  to  prepay  the  carriace.  The  Editor  caaooc  in  any  caM  guarantee  aUolute  certainty  of  tDibrmation,  oor  can 
he  pledge  hiaself  to  notice  every  article  aubmitted.  - 


A New  Qarden*Rake. 

A new  rake*  which  combines  the  features  of  a rake, 
hoe,  and  drill,  has  been  devised  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Cole, 

and  is  shown 
in  our  engrav. 
ing.  Id  the 
weeding  and 
hoeing  rake 
(Fig.  i)  the  end 
teeth  are  made 
of  steel  and 
chisel  > shaped 
to  uproot 
weeds,  and  the 
back  of  the 
rake  is  bent  to 
effect  this  bet- 
ter. These 
teeth  also 
serve  for  opening  drills  for  seed,  or  for  hoeing. 
Fig.  2 is  a form  specially  designed  for  the  use  of 
ladies : and  in  this  the  cutting  teeth  are  doubled,  so 
that  by  turning  the  rake  on  its  back  two  drills  can  be 
drawn  at  a set  distance  apart.  If  a narrower  space  is 
required  between  the  drills  the  distance  can  be  divided. 
Fig.  3 is  a form  with  reverse  curves  to  allow  one  side 
to  be  used  as  a pulling  and  the  other  as  a pushing 
rake. 

Electric  Smelting. 

The  electric  current  from  a dynamo  is  now  used  by 
a smelting  company  at  New  York  to  produce  alu- 
minium and  its  alloys  from  corundum  and  other 
ores.  A furnace  is  formed,  with  carbon  rods  through 
it,  and  these  are  heated  by  the  currrent  to  a very 
high  temperature,  sufficient  to  fuse  these  refrac- 
tory ores,  and  liberate  the  metal  in  vapour,  which 
condenses  and  is  collected.  Copper-aluminium  alloys 
are  thus  prepared,  a 30  horse-power  dynamo  giving 
5 lbs.  of  aluminium  daily,  in  the  form  of  a rich  alloy 
or  aluminium-bronze.  Silicon  is  also  obtained  in  the 
same  way  from  siticious  sand.  Clay  yields  an  alloy  of 
aluminium  and  silicon  which,  when  mixed  with  copper, 
gives  silicious-aluminium-bronzc.  Copper-aluminium- 
nickel,  boric  oxide,  and  pure  aluminium  are  also 
produced  by  the  same  process,  which  is  likely  to  be  a 
valuable  one. 

A New  Box-Wood. 

Specimens  of  a new  box-wood  plant  have  been  re- 
ceived at  Kew  from  Capetown,  and  named  the  Buxus 
.\facowcmiy  after  Mr.  Macowan,  director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Capetown.  The  box  grows  in  the  forests  of 
Kaffraria,  and  is  being  used  at  the  Cape  as  a substitute 
for  box-wood  in  engraving ; but  one  practical  authority 


states  that  it  does  not  cut  so  smoothly  as  ordinary  box- 
wood, and  exhibits  black  specks  in  the  wood.  Another 
report  is  that  it  exhibits  a closeness  of  grain  equal  to 
the  best  Abyssinian  box-wood.  The  tree  grows  to  a 
height  of  about  30  feet,  and  the  trunk  as  a rule  is  from 
12  to  14  inches  in  diameter.  As  the  supply  of  common 
box-wood  is  diminishing,  the  new  species  may  help  to 
make  up  for  this  deficiency. 

A Qigantic  Sea-Weed. 

The  ship  Clevtr^  Captain  John  Stone,  recently  re- 
ported at  Montevideo  having  seen  in  the  equatorial 
seas  the  remains  of  a gigantic  sea-weed.  A boat 
was  put  out  and  the  floating  weed  was  measured.  It 
proved  to  be  over  500  >*ards  in  length,  and  some  pieces 
of  it  brought  by  the  ship  are  said  by  botanists  to  be 
portions  of  a fine  specimen  of  the  Macrocystis  pyrijera. 

A Ohronometer  Oven. 

An  oven  has  been  designed  to  heat  chronometers 
and  watches  so  as  to  find  their  rate  at  diflerent  tem- 
peratures. The  oven  is  shown  internally  in  the  ac- 
companying figure.  It  is  of  copper  and  contains 


water,  A A,  at  top  and  bottom,  which  is  heated  by  a 
gas-flame  below  at  B.  There  arc  sliding  shelves,  F KP, 
of  woven  brass,  on  which  the  various  chronometers  or 
watches,  E E E,  are  laid.  The  temperature  of  the  oven 
is  brought  and  kept  to  a given  degree  by  means  of  a 
small  capsule  of  ether,  C,  which,  expanding,  bulges 
the  capsule,  thereby  moving  a rod,  o,  which  regulates 
the  supply  of  gas  to  the  flame.  A thermometer,  n, 
passing  into  the  interior,  shows  the  temperature  on  in- 
spection. 
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Metal  Tennis  Rackets. 

Tennis  rackets  arc  now  made  of  steel  tubing,  both 
the  handles  and  frames.  They  are  less  liable  to  break 
than*  the  ordinary  wooden  rackets,  and  can  be  given 
a very  ornamental  appearance.  They  are  made  of 
mild  steel,  and  mounted  with  Delta  metal,  nickel,  or 
silver. 

A Large  Diamond. 

The  large  diamond  of  457  carats,  found  in  South 
Africa  in  1884,  has  now  been  cut,  and  weighs  about  200 
carats.  The  Kohinoor  weighs  only  106  carats,  the 
Regent  of  France  136^  carats,  and  the  Great  Mogul 
279  carats,  but  it  is  a lumpy  stone,  and  not  cut  in 
proper  brilliant  form,  like  the  Cape  stone.  There  is 
also  a Portuguese  stone,  the  Braganza  diamond,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  is  a diamond  at  all,  and  not  merely  a 
fine  topaz.  If  it  is  a diamond,  it  is  by  far  the  Largest 
known.  There  are  other  diamonds  of  great  value  ; but 
the  new  stone  is  expected  to  go  far  to  eclipse  them.  It 
is  the  property  of  a sjmdicate  at  present ; but  probably 
it  will  find  a purchaser  in  time. 

An  Automatic  Inkstand. 

The  “ Carlyle  ” inkstand  which  we  illustrate  is  de- 
signed not  to  spill  when  upset,  and  to  keep  the  ink  free 

of  dust.  It  con- 
sists of  a reservoir 
and  a dipping- 
well,  into  which 
the  ink  is  pumped 
from  the  reservoir 
when  required  by 
pressing  the  India- 
rubber  knob 
shown  on  the  top 
of  the  stand.  The 
broad  base  of  the 
stand  prevents  it 
being  toppled  over,  but  if  it  should,  only  the  small 
quantity  in  the  well  can  spill.  The  stand  forms  a 
rest  for  the  pen,  and  is  opened  by  taking  up  the  pen 


LKTTKK  HAMPU. 


and  closed  by  putting  it  down  again.  We  may  also 
mention  a reservoir  “ damper  " or  brush  for  copying 
letters,  brought  out  by  the  same  makers.  It  is  shown 
in  the  second  figure  herewith  as  it  appears  in  use.  A 


reser\*oir  in  the  handle  holds  sufficient  water  to  last 
for  several  days  ; and  on  inverting  the  damper  it 
moistens  the  brush. 

Photographing  by  Lightning. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  has  taken  very 
fair  photographs  by  the  light  of  a flash  of  lightning. 
They  were  taken  after  dark  at  7 p.m.,  and  the  actinic 
effect  has  been  estimated  as  equivalent  to  an  exposure 
of  part  of  a second  in  bright  sunlight. 


A Help  for  Infant  Schools. 

The  old-fashioned  counting  frame,  with  its  hundred 
and  forty-four  sliding  wooden  balls  of  various  colours, 
has  proved  a very  valuable  help  to  teachers  of  young 
children.  But  its  size  and  costliness  render  its  use  in 
large  schools’^especially  of  poor  children— difficulu  if 
not  impossible.  A light  and  more  portable  substitute 
has  lately  been  dc\*iscd  by  an  official  of  the  Notting- 
ham School  Board,  which  we  illustrate  this  month. 
The  apparatus  is  very  simple  and  easily  handled.  It 
consists  of  a ring  of  stout  w'ire,  whose  ends  are  secured 
in  a small  wooden  handle.  On  the  wire  run  eighteen 
beads  of  six  colours,  arranged  three  and  three,  so  as  to 
cover  about  half  the  wire,  and  thus  provide  a ready 
and  inexpensive  medium  for  teaching  tittle  ones  the 
alphabet  of  figures  and  of  colour. 

The  Sensophone. 

A new  telegraph  instrument,  called  the  “Senso- 
phonc.”  has  been  brought  out  in  America.  It  derives 
its  ntime  from  the  fact  that  the  message  is  received 
on  the  finger  by  the  sense  of  touch,  instead  of  by  the 
car  as  in  the  well-known  “Sounder."  Otherwise  the 
apparatus  is  similar  to  a “ Sounder,"  and  consists  of 
an  electro-magnet,  which  is  traversed  by  the  signal 
currents  from  the  telegraph  line,  and  attracts  an 
armature.  The  armature  operates  a small  probe  or 
style,  which  rests  against  the  finger  with  its  peinL 
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and  presses  into  it  so  as  to  be  felt  by  the  receiver. 
The  attraction  of  the  armature  actuating  the  probe  is 
interpreted  by  the  receiver,  and  written  down  as  the 
message.  Of  course,  the  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that 
no  sound  is  heard,  and  therefore  the  telegraph  is  a 
silent  one.  A person  may  also  write  down  the  message 
with  one  hand  while  receiving  it  on  the  other. 


in  April  and  March,  engage  notice  as  a cheap  source 
of  sugar.  They  have  a luscious  taste  when  fresh,  and 
when  dry  resemble  inferior  hgs  in  flavour.  The 
natives  eat  them  in  both  states,  and  with  or  without 
rice.  The  flowers  have  recently  been  analysed  by  Prof. 
A.  H.  Church,  who  shows  them  to  contain  over  3 per 
cent,  of  cane-sugar,  and  over  $3  per  cent  of  **  invert  ” 


A ST£AM  CARRIAGE. 


Bamboo  Oil. 

Oil  is  now  extracted  from  the  bamboo  at  Alima  by 
M.  Manas,  a companion  of  M.  de  Brazza.  The  oil  is 
not  only  very  useful  for  lubricating  purposes,  accord- 
ing to  report,  but  it  is  said  to  serve  like  olive  oil  in 
cooking.  It  is  further  proposed  to  acclimatise  the 
oleaginous  bamboo  of  the  Alima  in  the  marshy  lands 
of  other  French  colonies. 

A Steam  Carriage. 

The  figure  illustrates  a steam  carriage,  which 
gained  a gold  medal  at  the  Antwerp  International 
Hxhibition.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  Rowan  for  towns, 
and  to  run  on  rails  or  tramways.  In  summer  the 
middle  is  open,  but  in  winter  it  may  be  closed,  and 
heated  by  steam  pipes  from  the  boiler.  The  total 
length  is  31  feet,  and  the  width  7 feet  2 inches. 
The  total  weight  is  7^  tons,  and  it  will  carry  50 
passengers.  One  man  is  sufficient  to  stoke,  drive,  and 
brake  ; another  scr>*ing  as  conductor.  Its  tractive 
force  is  25  horse-power,  and  it  will  mount  gradients 
of  I in  20,  or  turn  curves  of  i6|  yards  radius.  It  can 
be  run  at  a speed  of  12^  miles  per  hour.  The  engine 
is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  car,  and  it  is  of  a very  con- 
venient form  for  the  purpose  ; the  passengers  feeling 
no  heat  from  it  while  in  the  car. 

Flower-Sugar. 

The  “ Mahwa  ’*  flowers  or  corollas  of  the  Bassia 
lati/olia^  a tree  of  Central  Hindoostan,  which  flowers 


sugar.  Prof.  Church  does  not  therefore  think  that 
the  flowers  are  likely  to  be  a profitable  source  of 
cane-sugar,  but  that  they  contain  mainly  dextrose 
and  levulose. 

A Pocket  Actinometer. 

A pocket  actinometer  for  the  use  of  photographers 
has  been  devised,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure.  It  consists  of  a reel  of  special  bromide 
paper,  which  is  almost  as  sensi- 
tive as  the  dry  photographic 
plate  itself,  and  will  keep  unim- 
paired for  a long  time.  The 
sensitive  paper  is  drawn  out 
beneath  a glass  plate,  on  the 
under  side  of  which  is  a piece 
of  tinted  paper.  Light  arrives 
at  the  sensitive  paper  by  an 
orifice  in  the  glass,  and  the  time  taken  to  turn  it  to 
the  same  tint  as  the  test  paper  measures  the  exposure 
to  be  given  to  the  photographic  plates.  The  reel  holds 
enough  paper  for  500  exposures;  and  a form  of  the 
apparatus  which  can  be  carried  on  the  watch-chain 
holds  sufficient  paper  for  150  exposures.  We  may 
add  that  the  inventor  has  also  introduced  a handy 
tripod  stand  for  cameras,  the  legs  of  which,  made 
on  the  telescopic  principle,  are,  when  folded  up,  only 
21  inches  long. 

A New  Electric  Light. 

At  present,  the  incandescent  electric  lamps  in 
general  use  in  houses  have  a long  thin  carbon  fila- 
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ment  of  comparatively  high  resistance,  say  from  50 
to  too  ohms,  though  the  small  miniature  lamps  used 
for  special  purposes  have  a resistance  much  below 
this.  These  high  resistance  filament  lamps  are  gene- 
rally connected  in  *^multiple  arc,^  or  parallel,  that 
is  to  say,  a number  of  them  are  connected  abreast 
between  the  two  conductors  carrj’ing  the  current.  By 

this  arrange- 
ment the  same 
electro-motive 
force  serves  for 
all, and  the  cur- 
rent splits  up 
between  the 
lamps,  and  is 
subdivided  be- 
tween them. 
The  plan  how- 
ever requires 
a complicated 
circuit,  and  a 
“heavy  ex- 
pense for  cop- 
per conducting  wires.*’  M.  Bernstein  has  therefore 
brought  out  a low  resistance  incandescent  lamp, 
which  can  be  strung  on  the  same  wire  “in  series,’* 
or  one  after  another  in  line,  like  the  “ arc  ” lamps 
now  so  often  seen.  The  resistance  of  M.  Bern- 
stein's lamp  is  only  07  or  o‘6  of  an  ohm,  and  it 
requires  a current  of  about  ten  amperes.  The  lamp 
is  shown  in  the  figure,  where  F is  the  carbon  fila- 
ment : which,  in  this  case,  is  a tube  of  carbon,  sup- 
ported by  copper  springs,  S S,  to  allow  for  its  expan- 
sion. and  connected  to  the  conductors  of  the  current 
by  platinum  wires,  which  are  fused  through  the  glass  of 
a vacuum  bulb,  B,  surrounding  the  filament  The  air 
is,  of  course,  exhausted  from  this  bulb,  and  the  carbon 
therefore  lasts  a long  while  since  it  is  not  “burnt,” 
or  oxidised,  as  it  would  be  in  the  open  air.  Insulating 
caps,  C,  and  other  htiings,  complete  the  lamp,  which 
gives  a large  and  brilliant  white  light  of  a steady 
character.  As  these  lamps  are  intended  to  be  con- 
nected “ in  series  **  one  after  another  on  a single  wire, 
.M.  Bernstein  has  provided  special  means  to  keep  the 
circuit  closed,  even  if  a lamp  breaks,  for  unless  he 
did  so.  the  breaking  of  one  lamp  would  put  out  all 
the  others,  by  interrupting  the  current.  A dynamo 
giving  a current  of  10  amperes  and  an  clectro-motive 
force  of  200  volts  would  maintain  30  of  these  lamps 
in  circuit,  and  this  is  as  much  as  an  ordinary  house 
requires.  M.  Bernstein  proposes  to  light  districts  by 
these  lamps,  using  machines  of  2,000  volts,  and  having 
300  lamps  in  series  ; but  the  Board  of  Trade  does  not 
at  present  allow  of  currents  of  higher  electro-motive 
force  than  200  volts  into  houses,  owing  to  their  power 
of  “shocking,”  and  consequent  inconvenience,  and 
perhaps  danger. 


Refrigerating  Tubes. 

In  New  York  pipes  filled  with  liquified  ammonia 
arc  nov.’  sold  for  refrigerating  purposes.  They  arc  3J 
inches  in  diameter  and  2 feet  long.  The  ammonia  pipe 


is  connected  to  a coil  of  pipe  surrounding  a cylinder  10 
inches  high,  made  of  wood  and  lined  with  felt  or  hair. 
This  coil  of  pipe  leads  to  a vessel  of  water,  and  when 
the  communication  is  opened  the  ammonia  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water,  causing  great  coldness  by  the 
expansion  of  the  liquid  ammonia.  In  fact,  a bottle 
placed  in  the  coil  box  is  brought  to  a tentperature 
of  — 60®  Fahrenheit  in  a few  minutes  by  the  change. 


Photographic  Cards. 

We  have  received  a batch  of  photographic  cards 
from  an  enterprising  provincial  photographer,  suitable 
for  birthdays  and  other  commemorative  occasions, 
which  deserve  a word  of  notice.  Their  distinguishing 
feature  is  that  the  composite  subjects — flowers,  archi- 
tectural views,  landscapes,  &c. — are  all  the  products 
of  photography,  and  thus  a very  soft  and  harmonious 
effect  is  produced. 


A &AVKTV  COT.— riG.  I. 


A Child's  Safety  Cot. 

The  figures  illustrate  a new  cot  for  children,  which 
entirely  prevents  the  sleepers  from  falling  out  while 
allowing  them  to  be  seen  with 
ease.  Fig.  2 shows  the  cot  ar- 
ranged for  putting  the  child  to 
bed ; it  has  one  side  lowered. 

Fig.  I shows  it  with  the  side 
closed  up  and  fastened.  In  this 
case  the  child  is  supposed  to  be 
inside.  One  hand  of  the  nurse 
is  sufficient  to  open  and  close  the 
side,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
opened  by  the  child. 


A AATSIT  COT.  — riC.  *. 


Dilatancy. 

Professor  Osborne  Reynolds  has  discovered  a hidden 
property  of  a mass  of  hard  grains,  such  as  a quan- 
tity of  shot  or  sand,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
“ dilatancy.”  The  property  in  question  is  a power  to 
swell  in  bulk  or  dilate  when  the  shape  of  the  mass  is 
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altered— a property,  in  fact,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
spon^;c.likc.  It  pertains  to  every  mass  of  hard  rigid 
granules  ; and  it  is  seen  when  the  outside  or  bounding 
granules  are  caused  to  retain  their  places.  For  ex« 
ample,  a mass  of  shot  in  an  india-rubber  bag  shows  it 
The  sand  on  the  sea-shore  shows  it  when  pressed  by 
the  foot,  for  it  cannot  yield  to  the  tread  without  dilat- 
ing and  apparently  sucking  up  the  water  in  its  pores. 
The  pressure  draws  down  the  capillary  surface,  leaving 
the  sand  apparently  dry  round  the  foot.  Professor 
Reynolds  also  attempts  to  show  that  the  ether  known 
to  pervade  space  may  be  composed  of  rigid  granules  in 
contact,  and  capable  by  this  property  of  “dilatancy”  of 
transmitting  light  and  other  effects. 

A Rotary  Punkah. 

Air  propellers  are  well  - known  contrivances  for 
ventilating  premises ; 
and  now  we  have  a 
hand  rotary  punkah 
for  cooling  and  ven- 
tilating.  This  device 
is  illustrated  in  the 
figure.  The  punkah, 
when  driven  by  hand, 
compels  air  to  travel 
in  or  out  of  a room 
at  such  a rate,  that  all 
the  air  in  a medium- 
sized  room  may  be 
change^  by  a man  in 
every  minute.  For  one 
turn  of  the  handle  the 
propeller  turns  twice. 
The  punkah  weighs' 
under  i cwt.,  and  a 
4S-inch  size  can  change  5,000  cubic  feet  of  air  a minute. 
• 

Catching  Fire. 

The  subject  of  persons,  and  more  especially  ladies, 
getting  their  dresses  on  Are,  has  of  late  been  under  dis- 
cussion, and  the  best  and  simplest  remedy  is  said  to  be 
for  the  person  to  fling  him  or  herself  flat  on  the  floor 
and  roll  over  the  burning  parts.  The  flames  in  this 
way  are  much  more  easily  extinguished  than  when 
the  person  remains  erect.  Of  course,  the  additional 
remedy  of  wrapping  up  in  a blanket  is  well  known ; 
out  it  is  not  always  available.  It  must  be  often  pos- 
sible, however,  to  lie  down  prone. 

Aluminium  in  Iron  and  Steel. 

Mr.  Nordcnfeldt,  the  well-known  torpedo  engineer, 
has  patented  the  addition  of  a certain  proportion  of 
aluminium  to  iron  and  steel  castings  in  order  to  render 
them  sound.  It  appears  that  the  aluminium  makes  the 
molten  metal  more  liquid,  so  that  it  fills  up  the  moulds 
better,  and  allows  imprisoned  gases  to  escape.  In  this 
way  he  has  succeeded  in  making  very  perfect  castings 
of  the  softest  wrought  iron,  which  retain  their  duc- 
tility, but  arc  much  increased  in  tensile  strength.  The 
aluminium,  or  an  alloy  thereof,  is  added  to  the  molten 
metal  shortly  before  It  is  to  be  poured  into  the  mould. 


A Safety  Hand-Bag. 

A hand-bag  designed  to  prevent  its  being  opened  un- 
awares is  illustrated  in  the  figure.  Spurs  are  attached  u> 


the  hinges  of  the  handle,  and  these  lock  into  slots  at- 
tached to  the  other  lip  of  the  bag  as  shown.  This  device 
locks  the  bag,  so  that  while  it  hangs  from  the  band  it 
cannot  be  opened.  The  new  safety  handle  can,  it  is 
stated,  be  htied  to  existing  bags.  Even  as  a preven- 
tive against  accidental  opening  of  the  bag  it  seems  a 
useful  idea. 

A Disinfecting  Chamber. 

The  closet  which  we  illustrate  is  designed  to  disin- 
fect clothing  or  other  articles,  and  it  consists  of  a cast- 
iron  base  and  frame  lined  with  heat-reflecting  tiles.  A 
wroughl-iron  dome  on  the  top  allows  the  foul  air  to 
escape  by  means  of  a nine-inch  flue  ; and  a series  of 


gas-jets,  shown  below,  with  four  separate  supply 
pipes,  arc  provided  for  heating  purposes.  Wrought- 
iron  hooks,  clips,  and  gratings  are  fitted  up  inside 
to  hold  the  clothing,  bedding,  or  other  articles  to  be 
disinfected.  With  the  gas  full  on  for  some  thirty 
minutes  a temperature  of  370^  Fahr.  is  obtained  in- 
side. This  is  a comparatively  short  time,  and  wc 
understand  the  closet  has  been  introduced  into  sever.'.l 
large  hospitals.  


HANDWRITING  COMPETITION. 

The  Editor  resets  thaty  ovoing  to  the  large  number 
of  entries  in  this  Competition  {fn>er  4,000),  //  has  not 
been  possible  to  complete  the  Award  in  time  for  pub- 
lication in  this  number  of  the  Magazine, 
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New  Series  of  Prize  Competitions 

OPEiV  TO  ALL  A'EADEES  OF  CASSELL'S  MACAZ/NE:' 


IIE  EDITOR  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  particulars  of 
a New  Scries  of  Prize  Competitions.  The  range  of  subjects  this 
time  includes  one  or  two  as  yet  untouched  in  past  Competitions, 
and  the  Editor  trusts  that  this  will  enable  many  readers  who 
have  not  hitherto  done  so,  to  enter  the  lists.  Special  atten-^ 
tion  is  directed  to  the  General  Rules  given  below,  as,  owing  to 
neglect  of  these,  a large  number  of  Competitors  have  in  previous 
years  rendered  their  work  ineligible.  The  following  arc  the 
various  Prizes  offered,  and  the  Conditions  under  which  they  may 
be  competed  for: — 

(i)  A First  Prize  of  SEVEi^'rv-FiVE  Pounds  is  offered  for 
the  best  and  most  suitable  Original  Story  of  domestic  interest, 
of  a length  to  occupy  about  eighty  pages  of  this  Magazine,  and 
to  be  divided  into  eight  parts  of  equal  length.  A Second  Prize 
of  Fifty  Pounds  for  the  second  best  story  may  also  be  awarded. 
Each  story  must  be  accompanied  by  a short  outline  (say  about 
500  words  in  length)  of  the  plot  of  the  story,  together  with  a brief 
resume'  of  the  contents  of  each  of  the  eight  portions,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  stor)'.  All  MSS.  must  be  properly  authenticated 
in  accordance  with  General  Rule  No.  3,  and  sent  to  the  Editor  not  later  than  February  ist,  1887. 

(2)  A First  Prize  of  Thirty-five  Pounds  is  offered  for  the  best  and  most  suitable  Original 
Story  of  domestic  interest,  of  a length  to  occupy  about  forty  pages  of  this  Magazine,  and  to  be  divided 
into  four  parts  of  equal  length.  A Second  Prize  of  Twenty-five  Pounds  for  the  second  best  story  may 
also  be  awarded.  Each  story  must  be  accompanied  by  a short  outline  (say  about  500  words  in  length) 
of  the  plot  of  the  storj*,  together  with  a brief  synopsis  or  r^sum/  of  the  contents  of  each  of  the  four 
portions,  showing  the  progress  of  the  story.  All  MSS  must  be  properly  authenticated  in  accordance  with 
General  Rule  No.  3,  and  sent  to  the  Editor  not  later  than  November  1st,  1886. 

(3)  A Prize  of  Three  Guineas  is  offered  for  the  best  Scheme  or  Programme  of  Family 

Dinners  for  Six  Persons  for  One  Week,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  total  cost  of  the  eatables  for  the 
seven  days  not  to  exceed  Thirty  Shillings,  and  due  regard  to  be  had  to  variety,  wholesomeness,  and  economy. 
No  wines,  aerated  waters,  or  other  table  drinks  to  be  allowed  for.  The  Scheme  should  not  occupy  more 
than  two  pages  of  this  Magazine.  All  MSS.  must  be  duly  authenticated  in  accordance  with  General 
Rule  No.  3,  and  sent  to  the  Editor  not  later  than  July  ist,  18S6.  • 

(4)  A Prize  of  Three  Guineas  is  offered  for  the  best  and  most  practical  Scheme,  of  a length  not 
to  exceed  two  printed  pages  of  this  Magazine,  for  The  Management  of  a Lady's  Dress  Allowance 
OF  Twenty  Pounds  a Year,  having  regard  to  durability,  variety,  and  neatness.  All  MSS.  must  be 
duly  authenticated  in  accordance  with  General  Rule  No.  3,  and  sent  to  the  Editor  not  later  than  August. 
3rd,  1886. 

General  Rules. 

I.  Every  Reader  of  the  Magazine  (not  being  an  ordinary  contributor  to  its  pages)  is  eligible  to  compete  for  all  or  any  of  thcr 
Prizes  offered.  Fonoer  princ-winners  may  not,  however,  c<mj|)ctc  again  in  the  same  Dep.'mmcnt. 

а.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  answer  inquiries  having  reference  to  the  treatment  in  detail  of  the  above  subjects. 
descriptions  gi'i^n  under  cock  ktad  art  sufiettni  for  tht  purposes  <f  the  CompetiticM,  and  the  rest  is  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretum 
cf  the  Competitors, 

3.  Had)  MS.  must  have  inscribed  on  it,  or  otherwise  Srecurely  attached  to  it,  the  name  and  postal  address  of  the  author,  together 
with  a deebrntion  that  the  work  is  oris^tnai  and  entirely  Ike  sender’s  vuin,  to  be  signed  by  the  author  and  countersigned  by  some 
other  trustworthy  jjerson,  l.e.,  a magistrate,  minister  of  religion,  or  householder,  with  the  postal  address  in  both  cases. 

4.  In  all  cases  the  copyright  of  the  prize  works  will  become  the  property  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Magazine. 

5.  In  cases  where  the  two  best  works  in  .my  one  Competition  are  of  equal  merit,  the  Prize,  or  rrrzes,  may  be  divided  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Editor.  Any  of  the  lYizes  may  be  withheld  in  the  event  of  no  composition  being  thought  worthy  of  that  distinction. 

б.  The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  foe  loss  or  miscarrbge  of  any  work,  and  all  letters  or  packets  must  be  prepaid, 

7.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsuccessful  .1/56'.  “Copies  Should  therefore  be  retained  by  the  senders.  An. 
exception  to  this  rule  wrill,  however,  be  made  in  favour  of  urusucccssful  Competitors  in  Competitions  Nos.  (i)  and  (a),  whose 
MSS.  will  be  returned  to  them  at  their  ow  n risk,  upon  application  to  the  Editor,  after  the  publication  cf  the  a-ward  im  each  Cem- 
hetitioH.  .Any  such  application  niust  he  accr^mpanied  by  stamps  to  defray  the  cost  of  carriage. 
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Magazikr,  I.,a  licUe  Sauv.'ige,  London,  iiuC.,  and  roust  have  the  words  "Prize  Comp»ctition ” in  the  top  left-hand  comer  of 
the  envelope  or  wrapper. 
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By  ibe  Author  of  *'Who  U Sylvia?”  Ruatio  Maid”  “My  Namesake  Marjorie,"  Ac.  Ac. 


CHAPTER  THE  T W E NT  V-SECO  N D. 

THK  PRtRNDS  SHE  LEFT  BEHIND  HEB. 


DRAYTON  never 
came  to  St.  Clair’s 
that  summer  to  be 
received  kindly  for 
his  own  or  anybody 
else’s  sake,  and  all 
that  happened  in  the 
village  between  hay* 
cutting  and  harvest  only  added 
to  the  perplexity  which  began 
and  the  depression  which  in- 
creased with  Sydney’s  depar- 
ture. 

Too  loyal  to  the  absent  girl  to 
attempt  searching  out  her  secret  by 
comparison  of  notes  anent  her  fare- 
well to  each,  the  rector  and  Mary 
Dacie  could  only  join  voices  in  regret 
that  she  was  gone.  That  Mrs.  Alwyn's 
sudden  adieux  were  connected  with 
the  earlier  ones  of  her  daughter  many  might  suspect, 
but  none  knew  certainly.  The  Comynghams  preserved 
a prudent  silence.  People  in  general  very  soon  tired 
of  speculating  upon  what  might  never  be  confirmed. 
Sydney’s  mother,  and  sister,  passed  out  of  mind  with 
a speed  that  unflatteringly  matched  their  bodily  re- 
moval, and  it  was  but  herself  who  was  lamented 
long  by  Patty  Peggs,  and  others  of  her  kind  and 
condition. 

But  even  the  poor  folks  ceased  to  pester  the  doctor’s 
daughter  with  questions  about  her  friend  and  theirs 
when  they  found  she  knew  as  little  as  themselves, 
and  Mary  named  her  now  to  few,  since  it  was  a 
pang  to  confess  ignorance  of  one  whom  she  missed 
more  sorely  every  day.  For  that  ugly  presence, 
**  genteel  poverty,”  was  asserting  itself  more  obtru- 


sively than  ever  at  the  Gate  House  as  the  warm 
weeks  rolled  by.  Paying  patients  sidled  off  to  the 
active  young  Edinburgh  M.D.,  who  diagnosed  simple 
maladies  in  the  mysterious  phraseology  of  science, 
drove  a tall  vehicle,  with  a boy  in  buttons  at  his 
side,  and  literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  soon  left  his 
old-fashioned  rival  far  behind  in  the  race  to  heal — 
Punch,  the  Dacies’  old  cob,  having  expired  through 
over-exertion  in  a night  gallop  to  a pauper  invalid, 
and  his  place,  for  want  of  funds,  being  left  vacant  still. 
So  the  old  doctor  limped  about  among  the  few  who 
still  required  his  attendance.  If  wanted— rarely  enough 
— far  afield,  a neighbouring  baker  supplied  a steed  cn 
consideration  of  his  wife  being  physicked  gratis.  All 
the  shifts  the  household  had  endured  cheerfully  so 
many  years,  barely  sufficed  now  to  prcsen'c  a decent 
professional  front.  And  the  cheerfulness  grew  griev- 
ously  difficult.  Mrs.  Dacie  fretted  for  her  husband. 


He,  a true  old  Darby,  worried  for  his  Joan.  Those 
few  years  of  rest  that  the  animal  part  of  humanity 
so  longs  for  ere  it  falls  finally  asleep,  seemed  likely  to 
be  denied  these  two,  and  Mary  sorrowed  silently  for 
them  both.  Ah  ! if  Sydney  had  been  there  now,  with 
her  bright  fearless  power  of  lifting  them  out  of  their 
troubles,  her  happy  insistence,  baseless  though  it 
might  seem,  that  there  were  better  times  coming, 
what  a ray  of  gladness  she  would  have  been  among 
their  dark  domestic  clouds  ! How  Mary  could  have 
solaced  her  own  tormented  nerves  on  that  lost  com- 
panion’s trustful  buoyancy,  and,  oh,  what  a rest  it 
would  have  been ! 

But  that  source  of  sympathy  was  inaccessible.  Even 
a letter  was  impracticable,  for  Mrs.  Alwyn,  when  for- 
warding Sydney’s  last  tender  but  sadly  uncommunica- 
tive little  note  to  Miss  Dacie  from  Zurich,  had  by 
accident  or  design  omitted  to  enclose  her  own  address, 
and  thereby  cut  off  response  for  a time  at  least  So, 
alone  with  her  grinding  daily  anxieties,  Mar\-  spent  July 
and  August  unable  to  get  much  of  their  sunniness  into 
her  own  system,  since  all  their  fair  gifts  seemed  be- 
smirched with  ever-present  cares,  a file  of  unpaid  bills 
tormented  her  week  in,  week  out,  and  the  very  roses 
on  the  house-w’alls  seemed  to  shake  their  fragrant 
heads  at  her,  and  say  reproachfully,  “ Now,  don’t 
presume  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  us.  Miss  Mary  \ If  you 
must  think  of  something  sweet,  think  of  all  those 
groceries  you  owe  for,  and  find  a way  to  settle  Mr. 
Tabor’s  account,  do  ! ” 

Over  the  road  to  that  desirable  end  .she  puzzled,  till 
two  upright  puckers  established  themseU’es  perma- 
nently between  her  brown  eyebrows,  and  not  till  nearly 
Michaelmas  did  the  faintest  solution  of  the  difficulty 
present  itself.  Then  it  was  only  of  the  slop-gap  de- 
scription, but,  being  better  than  none,  she  stifled 
qualms  over  it,  and  adopted  the  device  which  till 
now  story  - books  only  had  made  her  acquainted 
with. 

It  happened  that  on  one  September  afternoon  a 
stranger  to  Hedyngham  arrived  there  by  rail,  and 
going  through  the  principal  street,  drew  out  his  watch 
by  the  post-office,  to  see  if  his  and  local  time  tallied. 
It  was  just  five  o’clock,  a fact  proclaimed  additionally 
by  an  outrush  from  a building  hard  by  of  National 
School  boys,  one  of  whom,  with  a joyful  yelp  of  free- 
dom, backed  on  the  iravellcr’s  elbow,  jerked  the  watch 
on  to  a valise  in  the  opposite  hand,  and  smashed  the 
crystal  face  to  fragments.  Before  the  owner  under- 
stood the  accident  its  originator  had  bolted,  so  nothing 
remained  but  to  look  up  a shop  where  the  damage 
might  be  repaired.  Some  score  of  yards  off,  gilt 
letters  on  a shop-door  blazoned  forth  that  “W.  D. 
Samuels”  had  for  fifty  years  traded  at  that  spot  as 
goldsmith,  optician, &c.,  and  smaller  type  made  known 
that  old  gold  or  silver  could  be  there  purchased  or 
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taken  in  exchange.  Here  the  stranger  then  entered, 
and  handed  his  watch  over  the  counter  for  treatment, 
announcing  that  he  would  wait  while  a new  glass  was 
put  in. 

“ rhat,”  said  Mr.  Samuels,  screwing  his  trade  badge 
into  one  sharp  eye,  and  examining  the  dial  carefully, 
**  wouldn't  lake  me  two  minutes,  sir  ; but  I’m  sorry  to 
say  the  rim  is  injured.  1 can't  put  that  right  under 
a day.  You — see,  sir  ? ® 

The  gentleman  did  see,  with  considerable  disgust 
The  injured  chattel  was  an  old  favourite.  The  notion 
of  trusting  it  to  an  unknown  tradesman  was  unpalat- 
able. He  hesitated,  mentally  objurgating  the  little 
rascal  who  had  caused  him  the  annoyance,  then  made 
up  his  mind. 

**  I’ll  have  it  attended  to  in  town,”  he  said.  “Just 
put  it  up  in  a box  for  me  ; and  have  you  any  silver 
concern — second-hand  will  do — that  will  keep  time  the 
few  day's  I'm  down  here  ?” 

Mr.  .Samuels's  amour-propre,  ruffled  at  the  first  sen- 
tence, was  soothed  at  the  second.  He  had  many  of 
the  articles  requested  in  stock.  Might  he  trouble  the 
gentleman  to  step  behind  his  desk?  Here  were  fifty 
hanging  up,  extraordinarily  reasonable,  from  which  he 
could  make  choice.  So  round  the  tall  rail-topped 
desk  w'cnt  the  customer,  and  was  there  enduring  Mr. 
Samuels’s  alternate  eulogiums  upon  an  ancient  speci- 
men of  the  turnip  tribe  and  a superfine  fioriated-back 
Geneva,  when  another  individual  entered  the  shop  ; 
and,  with  a muttered  “Excuse,  sir,"  Mr.  Samuels 
returned  to  his  counter. 

The  new-comer  was  a lady  this  time,  and  her 
business  not  to  buy,  but  to  sell.  To  Mr.  Samuels’s 
credit  be  it  said,  however,  this  in  no  way  lessened  bis 
civility.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  politeness  itself ; 
but  he  spread  courtesy  as  soft  as  down  over  a bargain 
as  hard  as  adamant  No  one  could  be  sorrier  than  he 
that  levers  of  this  class  had  gone  out  of  use,  and  re- 
duced the  watch,  nervously  submitted  to  him,  to  just 
the  worth  of  the  gold  in  its  case.  And  no  doubt  it 
did  seem  strange  to  any  one  not  in  the  trade,  that  chains 
should  drop  to  a quarter  their  first  value  afier  less 
than  twenty  years’  wear ; but  that  was  the  unfortunate 
truth.  He  hadn’t  made  it,  and  he  couldn't  mend  it, 
or  he  was  sure,  to  oblige  Miss  Dacie,  he  would.  And 
these  seals  ? Oh,  out  of  dale  ; only  fit  for  melting  1 
A spade  guinea  ? Well,  for  Aer,  he'd  risk  a sovereign 
on  that.  And  a ring?  Diamonds?”  (The  old 
dealer’s  eyes  would  have  glistened  if  long  habit  bad 
not  made  him  careful.)  “ Why,  it  was  sparkling,  no 
doubt,  and  ” — twisting  it  on  the  end  of  his  thick 
thumb—”  good  ; but  the  stones — oh,  they  were  small, 
and  the  setting  antiquated.” 

“ It  was  a great-aunt’s  ; she  left  it  to  me,  and  the 
watch  too,”  poor  Mary  Dacie  faltered.  “ We  always 
thought  them  valuable.’’ 

“And  they  are,”  agreed  ready  Mr.  .Samuels  : “very 
—valuable,  indeed,  from  a-a-association  ; but  as  a 
matter  of  business  1 couldn’t  give  more  for  the  lot, 
Miss  Dacie,  than ” 

Than  about  a third  of  what  she  had  humbly  hoped  ! 
Pained  chagrin  nearly  unhinged  her.  But  if  she 


turned  back  from  the  half-completed  ordeal,  those 
wretched  bills  would  gall  her  worse  than  ever.  So 
she  did  her  best  to  answer  lightly,  though  all  the  shop 
looked  blurred  and  misty  for  a minute — 

“ Then,  if  you  can  give  no  more,  Mr.  Samuels,  I 
suppose  i can  get  no  more.  1 have  another  watch  at 
home”  (a  school-girl  treasure,  price  forty  shillings 
sixteen  years  before) ; “ and  1 scarcely  ever  w ear 
rings,  so  these  are  of  little  use  to  me.  I must 
take  what  you  offer.  You  say  guineas,  did  you 
not  ?” 

Mr.  .Samuels  had,  indeed,  used  that  magnificent 
term,  but  he  fully  intended  slipping  through  the 
transaction  in  fivc-per-cent.  lowlier  form.  But  there 
was  an  anxiety  about  the  question  that  over-rode  bis 
cupidity  ; also,  he  perceived  that  one  of  the  seals  was 
worth  treble  what  be  at  first  suspected.  So  w'ith  an 
air  of  generosity  he  conceded  the  odd  shillings,  un- 
locked his  cash-box,  paid  out  the  sum,  and.  with  the 
sincere  assurance  that  he  should  be  pleased  to  do 
similar  business  with  her  at  any  time,  bowed  Miss 
Dacie  forth.  Five  minutes  later  he,  w'iih  a deeper 
reverence,  let  out  the  stranger,  who  had  emerged  from 
behind  the  desk  as  soon  as  the  lady  left. 

“ It’s  an  odd  thing,  very,”  said  the  old  jeweller  to 
himself,  peeping  after  the  gentleman  as  he  strode  off 
out-of-tow  nwards  ; “ I don’t  know  bis  face,  nor  his 
name,  but  I do  know  he's  the  right  sort  to  deal  with. 
Thirty  per  cent.,  with  no  waiting  and  no  higgling, 
isn’t  to  be  sneezed  at  in  these  limes  ! ” 

An  hour  after  this  episode  Mr.  Vaughan  was  roused 
from  his  coffee  and  the  “V’irgil”  that  served  as 
scholarly  sauce  to  his  plain  fare,  by  an  unexpected 
guest,  and  got  up  to  welcome  Richard  Drayton  right 
heartily. 

“ Dropped  from  the  clouds  1 " he  cried.  “ I’m  glad 
enough  to  see  you  ; but  why  this  sudden  appearance 
after  months  of  never  a line  ? Come — explain.” 
“Work,  sir — work,"  said  Mr.  Drayton,  giving  up 
baggage  and  overcoat  to  the  Rectory  housekeeper, 
and  taking  the  scat  and  coffee  his  host  pushed  towards 
him.  “ 1 think  1 may  boast  I’ve  not  passed  a lazy  day 
since  1 left  you  twelve  months  aga” 

“ So  1 That  sounds  well.  But  ” — when  they  were 
alone — “what  has  come  of  your  labour?  A certain 
person  got  out  of  my  sight  once  for  nigh  twelve  years, 
and  came  back  no  better  off  than  when  he  set  out. 
Eh?” 

“True,  sir,  so  far  as  cash  goes  ; and  I’ve  not  much 
more  to  show  for  my  industry  this  time.” 

“Ah!”  The  rector  looked  disappointed.  He 
knew  his  old  pupil  a worthy,  and  would  fain  see 
him  a successful  man. 

“But,  unless  I’m  much  mistaken,  1 shall  have  before 
long.  1 used  to  get  chaffed  abroad  by  men  cleverer 
and  bolder  than  myself  for  missing  opportunities 
icrtune  by  waiting  too  long  to  make  sure  of  my  way  ; 
and  the  habit  sticks,  1 suppose.  1 must  make  sure  of 
good  foundations  before  1 set  to  building.” 

“Well,  then,  let  me  hear  about  your  foundations, 
Drayton  on  which  invitation  the  younger  man  dis- 
cussed with  his  old  tutor  the  particular  paths  which 
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had  opened  out  since  they  met,  seeming  to  disclose, 
at  no  great  distance  of  time,  means  of  property  in 
comparison  with  which  his  inherited  income  was  a 
mere  bagatelle. 

**  So  far  for  what  is  accomplished,”  he  said,  at  the 
end  of  explanations,  carefully  followed,  by  his  host. 
**Now  for  what  is  to  come.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will 
think  it  a bit  romantic  when  1 say  1 want  to  sec  that 
favourite  Miss  Alwyn  of  yours  before  1 go  any 
farther.” 

In  a moment  the  rector's  interested  countenance 
grew  troubled.  How  success  and  sorrow  mixed  them- 
selves up  in  this  life,  to  be  sure  ! 

“ My  dear  fellow,**  he  said,  in  tones  of  vexation, 
“ Pm  afraid  1 have  bad  news  for  you  there.  Miss 
Alwyn  has  left  St.  Clair's  these  three  months.** 

“ Left ! just  when  I wanted  to  tell — when  I wanted 
her  to  say — Now,  by  all  that’s  unlucky,  how  i wish  I 
had  come  earlier ! Once  more  Pve  been  loo  slow. 
But  I can  follow  her  wherever  she  is,  for  of  course  you 
know,  sir?** 

“No  more  than  you  do.** 

Then,  careful  to  avoid  watching  the  signs  of  extreme 
disappointment  on  his  hearer's  face,  the  rector,  as  far 
as  he  felt  at  liberty,  told  of  Sydney's  good-bye  to  him, 
and  the  subsequent  vacating  of  the  Dale,  hnishing 
with— 

“ So  I fear,  Drayton,  here  is  a block  in  the  good 
luck,  which  you  had  not  calculated  on.” 

“But  one  that  must  be  got  over,**  said  the  other  re- 
solutely. “ Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  where  the  Alwyns 
came  from  to  St.  Clair’s  ? 1 might  get  their  present 
whereabouts  so.** 

“ 1 have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I never  heard  their 
former  home  named.” 

“Nor  anything  of  their  former  life?  Mr.  Alwyn’s 
profession  or  so  forth  ?** 

“Nothing  whatever.  It  has  struck  me  sometimes 
it  was  a subject  purposely  avoided.” 

Mr.  Drayton  crumpled  up  his  brows,  and  for  a 
minute  thought  intently.  Then  he  asked — 

“And  you’ve  no  clue  to  what  took  Miss  Sydney 
away  ? ” 

“Not  the  least  I only  surmise,  from  the  poor 
child’s  emotion,  it  was  something  delicate  and  pain- 
ful. As  she  could  not  disclose  it,  I have  no  right  to 
pry  into  it.  Though,  as  for  you— you  haven’t  said 
in  so  many  words  why  you  want  to  see  her,  but,  my 
dear  Dick ** 

“ But  I must  find  her  somehow,”  broke  in  Mr.  Dick 
abruptly.  “ If  you  can’t  set  me  on  my  way,  sir,  I sup- 
pose no  one  at  St.  Clair’s  can  ? ” 

“No  one,  unless  Miss  Dacie  has  heard  of  her  since 
we  last  met.” 

“ Ah,  1 could  ask  hery  couldn’t  I ?”  said  Mr.  Drayton 
with  great  alacrity.  “Mightn’t  I go  to-night?” 

“ At  a quarter  to  ten  1 Nay,  that's  past  canonical 
calling-hours  in  the  country.  Wait  till  the  morning.” 
So  till  the  morning  Mr.  Drayton  was  fain  to  curb  his 
impatience,  rewarding  resolution  by  starting  for  the 
Gate  House  at  nine  o’clock  next  day. 

Mary  was  working  diligently  in  the  garden,  her  con- 


science a little  lighter  for  the  thought  of  three  receipted 
bills  in  her  desk.  She  heard  a step,  looked  up,  saw 
who  came,  and  bad  no  time  to  dec  into  the  house  and 
hide  a preposterous  attack  of  shyness  and  her  much- 
faded  cotton  gown  before  be  was  by  her  side. 

In  trepidation  worthy  of  a lass  in  her  teens,  she 
got  her  hand  out  of  its  huge  leather  glove  and  otTcred 
a disjointed  greeting,  enraged  at  her  own  aw  kwardness, 
though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  with  the  sunshine  on  her 
yellow-brown  hair  and  a rising  colour  in  her  checks, 
she  looked  younger  than  she  had  done  for  many  a 
day,  and,  spite  of  the  washed-out  print,  a gentlewoman 
comely  and  graceful  still. 

Perhaps  this  struck  Mr.  Drayton,  for  he  shook 
hands  with  her  warmly,  and  then,  having  picked  up 
her  rake  and  hoe,  shook  hands  again,  remarking  that 
he  would  have  come  on  the  night  before,  but  had 
arrived  too  late,  so  he  took  time  by  the  forelock  to^ 
day. 

“ We — my  father  will  be  v'ery  pleased  to  see  you,” 
said  Mary,  leading  the  way  in  with  another  blush, 

“ He  was  wondering  last  week  if  we  should  ever  see 
you  again.** 

“ Sec  me  ! Why,  of  course  you  would.  I wanted 
very  much  indeed  to  get  here.  For,  Miss  Dacic,  I am 
so  hoping  you  can  tell  me  something  of  your  friends 
at  the  Dale — of  Miss  Alwyn  especially.” 

The  bright  colour  left  Mary's  cheeks  with  a chill 
rush.  To  hear  of  Sydney  he  had  come.  Only  that ! 

“ I can  tell  no  more  than  that  she  is  gone,”  she 
said,  thankful  on  such  a theme  she  might  be  pardoned 
sadness. 

“ And  you  can’t  help  grieving  over  it,  can  you  ? ’* 

“ Indeed,  no  I **  turning  her  head  away. 

“And  Pm  sorry  too.  On  your  account** — he  was 
staring  determinedly  at  her,  but  Mary  kept  her  face 
invisible— “ and  hers  loo,  and — my  own,  Pd  have 
given  a good  deal  to  have  found  her  here.  Can’t  you 
possibly  do  us  all  a good  turn  by  putting  me  on  the 
track  to  see  her  ? ** 

“If  1 could,  I would,  Mr.  Drayton”  (it  cost  some- 
thing, that  assertion  !)— “but  1 have  no  knowledge  of 
where  she  is.” 

“ Nor  her  mother  ? ” 

“ Mrs.  Alwyn  was  at  Zurich  a month  ago.” 

“Zurich.  H’ml  It  will  be  a roundabout  road  if 
1 have  to  trace  her  from  there.  But  one  or  the  other 
1 must  see.  Propriety  says  Mrs,  Alwyn.  Preference 
says  Miss.  The  lady  mother  and  1 seemed  mutually 
repellent ; while  Miss  Sydney  ’* — Mary  swallowed  a 
great  heart-burning  during  that  j>ausc — “ she  would  ' 
answer  the  question  I have  to  put  in  a moment.  You’ll 
give  me  your  good  wishes  to  speed  me  to  her,  won’t 
you,  Miss  Dacie?” 

By  good  fortune  in  came  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Dacie 
just  then.  With  a murmur  of  afTirmation  Mary  escaped 
to  the  other  end  of  the  tidy,  shabby  room,  and  busied 
herself  with  mending,  while  the  father  and  mother 
chatted  with  their  caller. 

Of  course  they  had  presently  their  say  about  the 
Alwyns,  and  Mrs.  Dacie  reiterated  her  belief  that  it 
was  an  affair  of  the  affections  which  drove  Sydney 
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away — **  affection  on  one  side,  Mr.  Drayton,  no/  hers  I 
Tm  confident  our  dear  Sydney  would  choose  dif- 
ferently. I’m  not  a conjurer,  but  I fancy  1 know 
where  ! Though,  perhaps,  that’s  hardly  fair,  is  it  ? ” 
But  the  gentleman  was  deaf  to  these  last  words  and 
their  innuendo.  Mary  had  just  slipped  quietly  out  of 
the  room,  and  he  expressed  a hope  that  he  had  not 
interrupted  Miss  Dacie  by  coming  so  early. 

“ Oh,  no  ! my  daughter  is  not  often  long  with  us 
in  the  morning,  unless,’*  said  poor  Mrs.  Dacie,  half 
humbled,  half  proud  at  the  admission,  “ unless  we 
mean  to  go  without  our  dinner.  Don’t  frown  at  me, 
doctor  dear!  Mr.  Drayton  knows  quite  well  we  are 
not  rich,  and  that  Mary  is  a daughter-of-all-work.” 
Possibly  the  doctor  dreaded  more  domestic  revela- 
tions, for  hcrcat,  with  an  apology,  he  said  he  must  be 
starting  on  his  round  : it  was  not  a long  one,  but  it 
took  him  a good  while  to  walk ; and  he  explained 
elaborately  to  the  visitor,  who  volunteered  to  go  with 
him  and  lend  him  an  arm,  how  Punch  being  defunct 
they  had  made  up  their  minds,  for  various  reasons, 
not  to  replace  him  at  present.  Between  the  lines  of 
which,  Mr.  Drayton  read  the  truth  pretty  plainly,  and 
had  his  deduction  confirmed  when,  the  three-mile 
trudge  over,  they  again  neared  the  Gate  House. 

For  Mary  hastened  to  meet  them,  exclaiming,  “Oh, 
papa  ! have  you  seen  the  man  from  Oakleigh  Place  ? 
No  ? Ah,  then  he  is  gone  on  to  Dr.  McAndrew ! 
You  were  wanted  to  attend  the  housekeeper.  If  only 
you  had  had  poor  Punch,  now%  you  would  have  been 
back  in  time.  Isn’t  it  unlucky  ?** 

“ As  usual ! ” said  the  poor  old  supplanted  medicus 
rather  bitterly ; and  Mr.  Drayton  left  them,  to  mature  a 
fine  design  just  planted  in  his  brain. 

He  to<»k  another  walk  by  himself  that  afternoon, 
and  admitted  its  aim  that  evening  to  the  rector. 

“Your  parish  spreads  so  far,  sir,  you  ought  to  have 
a good  cob  for  the  outlying  parts.  I looked  out  such 
an  animal  as  would  suit  you  to-day  at  the  farm  up  the 
road,  where  you  like  the  people.** 

“ Hammertons?  Ay,  they  are  good  folks,  and  have 
excellent  cattle.  But,  friend  Richard,  such  a luxury 
means  money  ; and  I’ve  not  enough  to  spare  for  that. 
Besides,  my  exercise  would  never  keep  the  creature  in 
health.” 

“Just  so,  sir.  But  there’s  Dr.  Dacie  killing  him- 
self, and  losing  his  patients,  for  want  of  a quadruped. 
Couldn’t  you  and  he  keep  a cob  between  you?  HI 
leave  you  to  settle  terms  (without  mentioning  me 
though,  please),  but  the  fact  is,  I’ve  bought  that 
brown  nag  of  Hammerton’s,  and  1 want  to  get  it  into 
the  Dacics’  stable  somehow.  I know  Miss  Alwyn 
would  have  managed  k.  You  won’t  refuse  the  office 
in  her  stead,  will  you,  sir?*’ 

So  the  upshot  of  that  device  was  that  a few 
hours  after  Mr.  Drayton  left  St.  Clair’s  next  day  (“  I’d 
much  rather  have  stayed  longer,**  he  assured  Mar>* ; 
“but  I really  do  so  w.mt  to  find  Miss  Alwyn.  I 
hope  I shall  return,  with  her  leave,  and  tell  you  what 
she  and  I had  to  talk  about,  before  long  ”)  a service- 
able steed  was  discovered  crunching  oats  in  Punch’s 
manger,  and  for  the  present  Mr.  Vaughan  had  to  carry 


off  his  share  of  the  guilty  secret  as  best  be  could, 
determining  to  make  a clean  breast  of  the  conspiracy 
the  very  next  time  Mr.  Drayton  came  down. 

But,  though  they  all  seemed  vaguely  to  expect  him 
soon,  the  year  wore  out  without  his  reappearing.  A 
note  reached  the  Gate  House  early  in  October,  say- 
ing 

Dbas  Mtss  Dacib,— Shortly  aAer  leavins  St.  Clair’i  I m«t  the 
Major  Villiers  whom  I had  oace  seen  there.  By  hia  a»UiUUK«  1 wa» 
put  in  the  way  of  obtaioing  Information  which  1 hinted  at  to  you. 
Unfortunately,  1 have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mua  Aliryn  at 
presem.  I thought  you  might  be  eapectmg  to  hear  thta,  which  k all  1 
feel  myaelf  a.^  yet  free  to  communicate.— Kindly  accept  my  best  regards, 
and  believe  me,  very  faithfully  youra, 

'‘RiCMAKU  Dnavtom.* 

Whatever  did  it  mean?  Had  he,  through  her 
former  guardian,  offered  himself  to  Sydney  and  been 
rejected?  Impossible!  Was  there  to  be  a private 
engagement?  VVhy,  what  for?  And  yet  what  else 
could  this  semi-confidence  betoken?  Mary  read  her 
note  fifty  times,  surreptitiously  cried  over  it ; then,  in 
a rage  at  her  weakness,  nearly  burnt  it.  Relented, 
hid  it  in  an  innermost  drawer,  took  it  out  and  looked 
at  it  at  night ; and  continually,  with  some  reason 
maybe,  called  herself  for  her  pains  the  very  biggest 
goose,  or  any  other  emblem  of  absurdity,  that  ever 
stepped ! 

CHAPTER  THE  TWENT\'-THIRD. 

KOCKS  AHEAD  I 

That  September  e\ening  when  Sydney  went  back 
from  Stillcote- Upton  to  Capel  Moor,  so  grateful  had 
she  felt  at  the  manifest  desire  for  her  return  that  she 
would  willingly  have  taken  double  duties  on  herself 
for  Jean  Hurst  or  for  her  brother.  But  in  one  direc- 
tion this  impulse  not  only  met  no  response,  but  was 
steadily  repelled.  A curious  change  came  over  Mr. 
Hurst’s  bearing  tov.*ards  her.  He  had  been  always 
grave,  reserved,  save  when  he  warmed  up  to  some 
subject  under  study,  or  on  those  notable  occasions 
when  he  talked  with  Sydney  on  their  early  morning 
and  homcwMrd  walks  together.  Still  there  had  been 
a brightening  in  all  his  aspects  as  the  hours  he 
evidently  enjoyed  came  round,  and  Sydne/s  apt 
questionings  and  pertinent  calls  upon  the  wealth  his 
splendid  memory  held  roused  him  unfailingly  to  cheer- 
ful activity,  if  not  positively  active  cheerfulness. 

Now  this  was  altered.  As  unobtrusively  but  com- 
pletely as  when  between  eve  and  dawn  myriads  of 
silent  snowflakes  spread  a white  shroud  over  the 
living  earth,  so  some  spell  was  cast  over  these  signs 
of  reawakening  interest  in  existence.  The  books 
begun  before  were  finished  certainly,  and  not  a shade 
of  his  usual  attention  or  thanks  did  Mr.  Hurst  remit. 
A chair  would  be  always  placed  for  his  interpreter  of 
pages,  in  warmth  and  light  between  fire  and  window, 
though  he,  no  longer  seated  near,  would  listen, 
shoulder  up  against  the  book-case,  as  far  off  as  the 
room  permitted.  The  volumes  needed  would  be 
ready  for  Sydney,  he  trained  his  touch  to  that  task 
without  taxing  Jean’s  assistance.  Punctilious  he  grew 
that  Miss  Grey  should  not  read  on  into  the  hour 
allotted  to  her  midday  walk.  But  the  lest  their  occu- 
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pation  had  seemed  acquiring  had  somehow  died  down. 
When  Sydney  tried  to  win  it  back,  reading  her  very 
best,  her  mind  set  keenly  on  her  work,  her  reward  was 
curious.  Mr.  Hurst  would  for  two,  or  even  three 


of  the  change,  never  had  she  felt  so  much  the  stranger 
in  the  strange  land  as  now,  and  she  was  even  thankful 
w’hen  Miss  Hurst  volunteered  her  private  opinion  on 
the  matter,  wide  of  the  mark  though  it  might  be. 
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days  break  through  routine,  and  betake  himself  to  the 
riverside,  leaving  her  mornings  purposeless  and  void. 
And  if  she  halted  to  have  knotty  points  disentangled, 
she  was  not  answered  at  once  by  clear  vtvd  voce  ex- 
planation, but  referred,  most  politely  but  coldly,  to 
some  authority  among  the  tomes  hard  by. 

Herein  was  something  amiss,  Sydney  divined.  The 
fervour  of  her  helpfulness  was  damped.  Wistfully 
she  waited,  hoping  every  day  the  cloud  would  go  by. 
Forbidden  by  instinct  as  by  position  to  seek  the  cause 


They  were  sitting,  one  October  afternoon,  in  the 
drawing-room  that  looked  east  up  the  long  moor. 

Sydney  had  used  her  undesired  leisure  to  write  a 
letter,  which  was  to  reach  Mary  Dacie  via  Paris, 
where  Mrs.  Alwyn  sojourned  ; and  she  now  assisted 
Miss  Jean  to  wind  off  links  of  Welsh  wool,  casting 
from  time  to  time  a glance  through  the  opposite  west 
window  towards  the  orchard,  where  Mr.  Hurst*s  tall 
form  passed  and  repassed  on  the  nearer  side  of  the 
fruit-bereft  boughs. 
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Miss  Hurst  followed  one  glance,  and  smiled  saga- 
ciously. 

**  My  brother  is  not  quite  so  wedded  to  his  beloved 
‘ologies*  as  he  was,’*  she  observed,  mild  exultation  in 
her  tone.  “ I thought  it  was  a wonder  if  that  inces- 
sant listening  did  not  wear  itself  out  soon.  1 must  say 
I’m  glad  it  has.” 

“Oh,  why?”  Sydney  could  not  forbear  asking— 
“You  seemed  so  gratified  that  Mr.  Hurst  should  get 
back  to  his  old  pursuits.” 

“So  I was.  I thought  it  a very  good  thing,  in 
moderation.  But  lately,  Miss  Grey,  1 was  getting 
jealous.  Not  of  you — oh,  no,  no  ! "—laughing,  for 
Sydney  opened  such  an  astonished  pair  of  eyes — “ not 
that,  the  least  ; but  jealous  of  all  those  clever  things 
1 can’t  enter  into.  I was  afraid  he  would  get  wrapped 
up  in  them,  and  presently  grudge  such  a dunce  as  me 
any  of  his  company.  You  see,  Miss  Grey,  1 have  no 
one  but  him,  now,  to  lean  to.  The  more  dependent  on 
me  he  is,  the  more  I feel  him  my  very  own.  What- 
ever came  between  us,  whether  it  was  a person  or  a 
thing,  I couldn’t  help  hating  I ’’—stepping  to  wipe 
away  a tear. 

“I  don’t  think,**  said  Sydney  comCortingly,  “you 
need  fear  anything  at  all  of  that  sort." 

“ No  ? Well,  I flatter  myself  you  arc  right.  Miss 
Grey.  You  see  how  ready  he  is  to  get  off  his  read- 
ing now,  and  you  must  be  so  glad  of  the  rest,  so**— 
not  heeding  a negative  shake  of  the  head — “ we  are  all 
satisfied.  For,”  moralised  Miss  Hurst  sagely,  “the 
verj*  best  of  books  cannot  completely  satisfy  a man’s 
wants.  No  books,  for  instance,  can  talk  to  Gilbert  as 
I can  I And  it’s  a great  comfort  to  me  to  find  be 
roaliscs  this.  Have  you  not  noticed  lately  how  much 
less  he  seems  to  care  for  “remains,”  and  “roots,” 
and  goodness  knows  w'hat  stuff?  And  how  often  hell 
turn  the  conversation  to  the  apples  or  the  weather,  or 
something  he  knows  I feel  an  interest  in  ? And  have 
you  observed  how  often  he  says,  now,  ‘ Arc  you  not 
coming  to  sit  down.  Jean?  Don’t  be  long  away*? 
Science  and  art  are  all  very  well,  but  they’re  not  a 
man’s  sister.  Miss  Gre>'.  Honestly,  I rejoice  at  poor 
dear  Gilbert’s  finding  out  it  is  me  he  w'ants  most  of 
all ! ** 

Not  a syllable  of  this  was  Sydney  able  to  gainsay, 
however  intuition  might  question  the  self-satisfied 
ultimatum.  So,  closer  and  closer,  did  the  spinster- 
lady  hug  her  happy  idea,  and  never  hesitated  to  strain 
this  dependency  of  kinship  to  its  very  uttermost.  To 
wit : — An  open  letter  lay  on  the  breakfast -table  one 
morning  when  Sydney  came  down.  Miss  Hurst  had 
just  ended  reading  it  aloud.  Her  brother,  w'ith  the 
unusual  relaxation  of  anticipated  pleasure  on  his 
features,  was  saying — 

“ It  would  be  capital  to  have  him  here,  Jean.  You 
don’t  recollect  mucli  of  his  stay  at  our  old  home,  but 
if  you  had  seen  him  with  me  at  Pritchard’s  when  the 
verdict  went  against  me,  you’d  like  him  as  I do.  And 
I promise  you,  he  won’t  expect  to  be  treated  with 
ceremony.  He  will  suit  himself  to  our  accommodation, 
in  a moment.” 

Something  unprecedented,  a visitor,  seented  im- 


pending. Less  to  Miss  Hurst’s  satisfaction  than  her 
brother’s,  though.  The  lady,  with  an  air  of  being  much 
put  upon,  clattered  the  breakfast  equipage,  sighed  no- 
ticeably, and  then  said  slowly — 

“ Oh  ! if  you  wish  it  so  very,  very  much,  Gilbert, 
pray  have  your  friend.  You  ought  not  to  be  put  off 
out  of  consideration  for  me.” 

“Why,  Jean,  a night’s  lodging  to  my  old  chum 
won’t  put  you  out,  will  it  ? ** 

Another  sigh,  with  a dejected  smile  at  Sydney,  that 
said,  “ Oh,  the  denseness  of  male  creatures  ! ” 'Then 
an  evasive  “ Oh  ! never  mind  ; when  do  you  want 
him  to  come,  Gilbert  ? " 

“Why,  next  Monday,  according  to  what  he  say-s,  is 
it  not  ?” 

“And  this  is  Thursday.  Then  I’ll  go  into  the  attic 
to-night,  and  give  time  for  my  room  to  be  got 
ready.” 

“Jean,  you  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I could 

change,  or  anything  will  do  for ” 

Miss  Hurst  interrupted  with  sad  severity,  “No, 
Gilbert,  you  know  I sliouid  never  suffer to  move- 
And  * anything*  will  not  do  for  a guest.  But  leave  it 
to  me.  As  you  are  so  anxious  to  have  him,  make 
your  mind  easy.  Every  thing  shall  be  ready.” 

Another  mournful  inspiration  temporarily  closed  the 
topic.  But  at  the  dinner-table  it  was  revived. 

“ On  your  visitor's  account  we  dine  later  on  Monday,. 
Gilbert.” 

“ There’s  no  necessity,  Jean.** 

“ Oh,  but  there  is  ! Wc  dined  at  half-pact  six  when 
he  was  with  us  at  the  dear  old  Rectory.  I shouldn’t 
like  him  to  consider  that  we’ve,  as  it  were,  gone  down  : 
though” — to  Sydney — “as  1 told  you  before,  late 
dinners,  as  a rule,  require  more  experienced  servants 
than  I can  afford.  Bui  I can  help  all  the  morning, 
a td  wc’Il  make  the  effort  for  once.  Oh  ! j nd  should 
; ou  consider,  Gilbert,  my  orchard  trees  want  pruning 
this  month,  or  could  I put  it  off  till  January?” 

“ I’m  not  wise  on  such  matters,**  confessed  Mr. 
Hurst  “ Suppose  you  as’»:  Davis  ? * 

“ Oh  I A/s  certain  to  say,  ‘ Do  it  directly,*  because 
he  likes  getting  here  to  work.  But,  you  see,  if  we  are 
to  have  this  Mr. ” 

“ Now,  Jean,”  protested  her  brother,  with  wonder- 
ful good-nature,  “don’t  try  to  make  me  believe  a 
solitary  man  stopping  here  a single  night  can  possibly 
interfere  with  your  tree-pruning  I" 

“ But,  Ciilbert,  it  docs  ! ” cried  Miss  Hurst  sharply, 
“and  I’ll  show  you  how.  You  arc  as  unimaginative 
as  Rebecca.  She  was  telling  me  this  morning  wc  had 
mice,  and  that  we  must  have  a cat  to  kill  them.  ‘ A 
cat,’  said  I,  * Rebecca  ! a trap,  you  mean.  TMry  are 
the  things  for  mice.  A trap  doesn’t  break  plates  : a 
trap  doesn’t  jump  up  the  lardcr-shclf  and  steal  the  fish  : 
a trap  doesn’t  run  away  with  one’s  young  chickens, 
nor  require  a penny-worth  of  milk  to  drink  every  day. 
A penny  a day  comes  to  thirty  shillings  and  fivepcnce 
in  a year,  Rebecca,*  1 said,  ‘ and  if  1 waste  it  so,  I shaQ 
not  have  it  to  spare  for  other  objects.  Well  have  no 
cat  1 * And  just  the  same,  Gilbert,  with  receiving  com- 
pany. 1 can’t  do  that  arui  prune  the  orchard.  For 
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before  I have  a stranger  here  I must  get  ” — docket- 
ing each  article  off  on  her  fingers  — “a  new  door- 
scraper  ; fresh  carpet  on  the  landing ; a new  lid  to 
the  soup*tureen — 1 shouldn’t  cut  oH*  a friend  who  was 
such  a f^riend  that  he  could  even  go  through  that  try- 
ing work  at  the  oculist's  with  my  poor  brother,  without 
soup ! — and  to  get  these  things  1 must  journey  to 
Hereford.  Also  we  should  be  compelled  to  have  the 
front  garden  done  up.  All  of  which  would  take  more 
than ** 

Mr.  Hurst  just  lifted  his  hand  as  if  deprecating  this 
torrent  of  items. 

“ I understand/’  he  said  ; “ well  settle  this  presently, 
Jean.  I am  apt  to  forget  how  much  >*ou  have  to 
think  of.” 

Something  in  his  manner  silenced  Miss  Hurst’s 
loquacious  outpour.  She  looked  at  him  askance. 

" You  will  have  some  more  beans,  Gilbert  ? ” 

" No  more,  thanks,  Jean.^ 

“ Oh  I but  they  are  the  last  this  season.  I have  not 
touched  them  myself  on  purpose  that  you  should  have 
them.” 

**Good  Jean/*  he  answered,  but  pushed  aside  his 
plate,  and  Miss  Hurst  ate  up  what  he  refused,  with  the 
air  of  a victim  to  masculine  caprice. 

It  was  dusk  that  afternoon  when  Sydney,  lamp  in 
hand,  came  down  from  her  own  room,  and  heard  her- 
self softly  called  from  the  door  of  the  study.  Mr. 
Hurst  had  been  there  alone  for  the  last  hour.  Now 
she  found  out  what  for. 

**  Have  you  a light  ? *’  he  asked  (those  ever>'-day  ad- 
missions of  his  loss  always  smote  her  afresh  with  pain). 
“Then  will  you  come  here?  Have  I not  been  doing 
mischief?  I caught  my  arm  on  the  inkstand,  and  1 
expect  1 have  undone  my  afternoon’s  Labour.” 

True  enough,  an  inky  pool  w'as  spreading  rapidly 
over  the  blotting-pad,  but,  as  yet,  it  was  a good  inch 
off  the  written  page  lying  thereon.  Sydney  moved  this 
hastily. 

“ Your  letter  is  safe.  The  envelope ? Oh  1 that 

you  are  holding.  1 can  soon  put  the  things  straight 
and  rub  the  ink-marks  off  the  t.iblc.” 

“ Has  it  hurt  the  carpet,  or  spoilt  anything  ? **  he 
asked  anxiously.  “ Clumsy  that  1 am  ! 1 don’t  want 

to  damage  the  least  of  my  poor  sister’s  household 
gods.” 

“ You  have  done  no  harm,  and  there  is  not  a speck 
on  your  letter.  Here  it  is." 

But  he  drew  back  as  she  approached  with  it,  asking, 
with  a hesitation  that  struck  her  as  most  sad,  “ Will 
you  look  it  through  for  me  ? I am  forced  to  come  to 
— you.  It  is  my  first  production  without  help.  Is 
it  legible?” 

“ Perfectly  I **  But  the  penmanship  of  such  elabo- 
rate pains  was  so  different  in  its  careful  distances,  and 
angles,  from  the  freely-written  manuscripts  of  his  days 
of  light,  that  her  one  word  betrayed  commiseration. 
Mr.  Hurst  mistrusted  her. 

“If  readable,”  he  said,  “will  yon  let  me  hear  it, 
please  ? There  is  no  secret  in  it” 

So  bidden,  she  read 

“Dear  old  Fellow,— Best  thanks  for  your  note. 


As  for  the  inquiry  therein,  your  informant  was  right. 
We  long  ago  parted  with  all  interest  in  the  concern 
you  name.  Unlucky  for  us  wc  ever  had  any  in  it 
Whatever  you  arc  after,  I wish  you  prosperity.  I 
am  not  such  a curmudgeon  as  to  grudge  my  old 
college-mate  good  luck,  though  1 seem  out  of  the 
running.  1 should  hugely  enjoy  a chat  with  you,  but 
just  now  a visit  would  not  suit  my  excellent  * powers 
that  be.*  Therefore,  I cannot  say  ‘Come.*  That  I will 
do  so,  as  soon  as  ever  I can,  you  very  well  know.  Till 
then,  or  till  I manage  my  pen  better  in  the  dark,  fare 

you  well.  Always,  dear  Drayton ” 

“Drayton!”  exclaimed  Sydney,  with  a great 
start. 

“Yes,  D-r-a-y-t-o-n.  Have  I not  put  it  plain? 
Richard  Drayton,  he  is ; the  fellow  who  chummed 
with  me  at  WcUborough  and  Oxford,  and  won  many 
a rebuke,  and,  for  all  that,  the  hearty  good-liking  of 
our  dear  old  tutor  Vaughan— Ah,  me!  But  those 
were  good  times,  /s  the  name  right  ? ” 

“ Yes.  I — I see  now.  Shall  1 fold  it  for  you  ?” 

She  put  the  missive  in  its  cover,  read  the  super* 
scription  to  her  last  year's  acquaintance,  now  no 
farther  away  than  Worcester,  checked  all  thanks,  kept 
mute  watch  over  Mr.  Hurst,  till  very  quietly  out  by 
the  side  entrance  he  went  off  with  his  letter — all  this 
she  did  as  if,  awake,  she  were  fulfilling  a dream,  com- 
pletely for  a space  overcome  by  this  strange  co- 
incidence of  being  sent  by  fate  to  minister  to  that 
saddened  life  she  had  felt  so  drawn  towards,  because 
described  as  “ wellnigh  helpless,  wellnigh  hopeless.” 
Pondering  this  added  perplexity  to  her  situation, 
mechanically  she  cleared  away  all  signs  of  Mr.  Hurst’s 
disaster,  replaced  the  blotting-paper  from  her  store 
(she  would  not  have  him  worried  over  that !)  and 
then  went  out  into  the  soft  twilight,  to  let  a blus- 
terous south  wind  aid  in  clearing  away  the  new 
complication. 

At  first  it  seemed  great.  Must  she  leave  Wynstonc, 
for  fear  of  Mr.  Drayton’s  coming  ? Did  her  promise 
to  her  mother  exact  such  extreme  caution  ? Oh,  surely 
not  1 Surely,  as  she  was  doing  no  harm  she  might  stay. 
She  ought.  She  would  ! A pain  seemed  lifted  off  her 
heart  when  she  decided  thus.  For  awhile,  at  any  rate, 
she  need  not  go.  With  a long  tremulous  breath  of 
relief,  she  looked  up  and  smiled  at  the  stars  peeping 
down  from  behind  the  scurr)'ing  clouds,  and  then  went 
back,  gravely  but  gladly,  into  the  bouse  she  was  tying 
herself  to  by  bonds  beyond  her  present  compre- 
hension. 

Mr.  Hurst  was  at  home,  too,  and  in  the  firelitu»*awing- 
room,  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  sister’s  chair. 

“ Where  have  you  been?”  Miss  Hurst  was  saying. 
“ Out  ? Oh,  Gil^rt ! you  know  it  fidgets  me  to  have 
you  on  the  road  after  dark.” 

“ Why,  Jean,  it’s  the  same  as  day  to  me.” 

“But  not  to  other  people.  You  might  be  hurt,  or 
run  over.  Don’t  you  remember  Cousin  Priscilla’s 
terrier  got  under  a cart-whccl  in  the  dusk,  and  had  to 
be  chloroformed,  and  put  out  of  the  way,  and  how  she 
fretted  over  it  ? I should  fret  a deal  more  over  you,  so 
don’t  go  out  in  the  gloaming,  please.” 
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“Tin  a deal  of  trouble  to  you,  Jean '’—letting  his 
hand  fall  on  her  shoulder. 

“ Well,  well ! Who  minds  ? 1 don't.  You  can’t 
help  it,” 

A few  seconds’  silence.  Then  “ What  I can  help,  I 


And,  in  her  unbounded  satisfaction  at  this  view, 
Miss  Hurst  was  for  weeks  more  tr>-ingly  demonstra* 
tive  than  ever,  as  caretaker,  or  indeed  proprietor  of 
her  disabled  brother,  vaunting  their  unanimity  dou'o 
to  life’s  most  minor  details. 


•'  AMD  THEN  SHE  70U>  OF  HER  YOUTH  ~ {/.  459). 


will.  You  won't  be  put  out  by  Drayton,  jean.  1 
have  stopped  his  coming." 

“ You  have  ? ’*  with  animated  relief : “ But,”  com- 
punctiously  sliding  her  fingers  into  his,  it  vexes  you 
to  give  him  up.’  You  are  so  dull  here." 

“ No,  Jean.  Not  dull,  with  you — and—" 

The  gratihed  sister  broke  in  with  a purr  of  content- 
ment : *Mt  is  the  greatest  mercy  left  us,  Gilbert,  to 
think  we  are  ail  in  all  to  each  other." 


**  Oh,  dear  1 ” she  cried,  coming  laughing  in  one 
evening  near  Christmas  time,  when  Sydney  was 
reading  a rhum^  of  the  past  >’ear*s  politics  to  Mr. 
Hurst,  "did  you  hear  me  scolding  Fanny  in  the  hall 
just  now?  The  silly  girl  was  creeping  in  from  the 
orchard  with  a bunch  of  mistletoe  to  hang  up  in  the 
kitchen.  ‘No,  Fanny,*  said  I,  ‘none  of  that  non- 
sense, if  you  please  ! I cannot  allow  you  any  such 
tricks ; Mr.  Hurst  and  1 never  dream  of  such  absur- 
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dities.  Mistletoe  indeed ! ’ Ah,  Gilbert  1 we’ve  forgotten 
such  things,  have  we  not  ? ” 

Her  seniority  might  have  prompted  the  speech ; but 
it  was  an  awkward  one.  Mr.  Hurst  took  it  in  dead 
silence.  Sydney,  on  whose  lips,  since  her  father  died, 
nothing  tenderer  had  lain  than  Mary  Dacie's  kiss,  felt 
her  checks  suddenly  aflame  ; the  more  needless  those 
blushes,  the  more  they  burnt.  Happily  they  faded 
unmarked,  w'hile  Miss  Hurst  hunted  up  her  woolwork. 
But  the  vivid  colour  would  often  now  fly  to  Sydney's 
face,  out  of  somewhat  indignant  sympathy.  For  poor 
Miss  Jean’s  determination  to  level  her  brother  to  her 
own  standard  grew  more  and  more  aggressive.  He 
must  live  and  move  according  to  her  solicitous  rule  ; 
be  pleased  with  her  great  self-denying  skill  in  pro- 
viding him  gentlemanly  fare  and  habiliments  out  of  her 
narrow  income ; never  feci  or  never  exhibit  other  de- 
sire than  to  vegetate  placidly  under  her  sisterly  code. 
And  how  such  a man  endured  this  life,  Sydney,  with 
eyes  open  to  the  capacities  of  each,  marvelled  more 
every  day. 

Marvelled ! Till  she  recognised  in  this  pathetic 
submission  to  the  affectionate,  fidgeting  feminine 
despot,  the  culture  of  something  superior  to  intellect, 
and  realised  each  time  she  saw  him  harassed  yet  un- 
complaining, wounded  yet  not  outwardly  wincing,  that 
the  deepest  force  of  his  strong  manhood  was  under 
more  powerful  control  than  that  of  either  mere  moral 
or  physical  mastership.  All  of  which  knowledge  car- 
ried her  on  to  very  dangerous  regions  ! 


CHAPTER  THE  T W E N T Y - F O U R T H . 

•'A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  TO  YOU  I” 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  year.  Miss  Hurst,  with 
much  importance,  brought  to  the  morning  sitting- 
room  twelve  months’  accumulation  of  bills  and  letters, 
the  former  all  paid,  the  latter  all  answered,  yet,  she 
conceived,  requiring  to  be  **  run  through  ” before  filing 
or  destroying.  And  this  sacriflee  to  the  maws  of  the 
fleeting  months  involved  such  examining  and  explain- 
ing, that  all  other  occupations  had  to  be  set  aside 
to  assist  at  it 

Sydney’s  share  in  the  work  was  simple,  consisting 
of  tearing  innumerable  epistles  into  diminutive  bits, 
out  of  which  Miss  Hurst  made  queer  little  pillows  and 
presented  them  to  the  poor  : Mr.  Hurst’s  was  equally 
easy  to  him,  the  addition  mentally  of  items  of 
domestic  outlay,  by  which  Miss  Hurst  could  satisfy 
herself  neither  she  nor  her  tradesmen  had  been 
egrcgiously  cheating  one  another.  But  the  worst  of 
the  labour  lay  below  the  surface,  certainly  to  one, 
perhaps  to  two  concerned.  For  it  appeared  that 
never  a trifle  had  been  purchased  for  the  house,  done 
in,  or  wanted  by  it,  that  had  not  somehow  been  ne- 
cessitated by  **  Gilbert.”  “ Dear  Gilbert,”  as  this 
best  of  managers  never  failed  to  dub  him,  had  in 
some  mysterious  way  compelled  the  roof  repairing, 
rooms  repainting,  a score  of  fads  supplying — though 
his  tastes  were  simple  as  a hermit's !— and  had,  by 
wants  or  wishes,  dr.ained  the  slender  family  purse  of 
its  last  pound.  “Though,”  cried  Jean  Hurst—a  sin- 


cere believer  in  her  own  ingenuous  self-deception — “ 1 
don't  mind  that  the  least ! Some  call  it  drudgery  for 
me  to  have  to  manage  like  this  ; Mrs.  Greaves  often 
says  it  is — you  know  who  I mean,  Gilbert.  Miss 
Grey  is  tearing  up  one  of  her  letters  now.  But  I 
always  answer  ‘No.’  1 care  for  nothing  while  I see 
you  comfortable,  Gilbert  dear ! “ 

With  which  triumphant  speech  this  epitome  of  skill 
and  devotion  gathered  up  her  account  books,  swept 
and  garnished  for  another  year’s  campaign,  and  be- 
stowed a caress  of  mild  patronage  on  her  brother's 
thick  brown  hair,  that  was  showing  lines  of  white 
long  before  its  legitimate  time.  For  an  instant  a 
sting,  all  but  unbearable,  confessed  itself  in  the  quick, 
fierce  contraction  of  brows  and  mouth.  Sydney  knew 
that  look  must  come  ; watched  covertly,  caught  it, 
brief  though  it  was.  Another  moment  it  was  quenched 
in  the  nobler  peace  his  face  habitually  wore.  Her 
own  eyes  sank,  filling  with  tears. 

“Take  the  morning  while  it  is  fine,  and  have  your 
walk  now,  Miss  Grey,”  counselled  Miss  Hurst ; and, 
having  asked,  somewhat  wistfully,  “Can  I do  no- 
thing for  you,  Mr.  Hurst?”  and  been  answered,  “ No- 
thing whatever,  I thank  you,”  she  hurried  out  into  the 
fresh,  keen  air,  there  haply  to  get  rid  of  the  pent-up 
irritability  engendered  by  the  last  two  hours. 

What  peculiar  set  of  nerves  had  started  quivering 
she  could  not  tell.  Nor  could  she  define  precisely 
why  Miss  Jean’s  maladroit  tenderness  provoked  her 
oftener  and  oftencr  to  the  verge  of  expostulation. 
Driven  up  a corner,  she  might  have  averred  it  was 
bare  instinct  prompting  protection  of  one  who,  with 
rare  self-restraint,  forbore  all  self-defence.  But  up 
this  inquisitorial  corner  she  was  not  to  be  hedged 
till  all  ways  out  but  one  were  closed.  Meanwhile, 
she  sped  along  the  breezy  upper  road,  the  river 
always  in  sight — that  river  which  once  Mr.  Hurst  had 
called,  in  half-jesting  earnest,  his  very  good  friend, 
for  “he  could  trust  it  w'ith  his  cares,  it  listened, 
sang  to  him,  soothed  him,  went  by  and  told  no 
one  ! " — permitting  herself  no  speculation  on  the 
future  beyond  an  unanswerable  “ Shall  I be  here 
when  next  year  ends,  as  now'?” 

An  undreamt-of  factor  in  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion met  the  girl,  as,  with  well-poised  figure,  she 
stepped  lightly  along  the  frost-bound  path.  A pair  of 
elderly  eyes  observed  her  with  interest  from  a well- 
built  brougham,  till  the  vehicle  took  a turn,  and, 
coming  to  the  porch  at  Wjmstone,  deposited  its 
occupant  on  an  untimely  call. 

It  was  Mrs.  Precce,  w'ifc  of  Capel  Moor’s  non- 
resident rector,  whose  modem  Gothic  dwelling  peeped 
at  his  second,  seldom-visited  parish,  from  among  the 
brown  trees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water.  One 
mile  and  a half  lay  between  the  ecclesiastical  edifices 
over  which  the  Reverend  Everard  Preece  presided,  but 
communication  between  the  villages  could  only  be  held 
by  crossing  the  stream,  or  by  a five-mile  dftour  over 
the  nearest  bridge,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  Preeces’  poorer  flock  at  Capel  Moor  had  to 
shift  spiritually  very  much  for  themselves,  tending 
their  sick  or  comforting  their  dying  according  to  their 
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own  rustic  lights,  taking  their  Sabbath  services  at  one 
hour  or  another,  or  not  at  all,  as  the  state  of  the 
river,  or  road,  or  Rectory  horses,  decided.  It  was  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  many  averred  would  never 
have  been  allowed  if  Capel  Birch  had  not  been  a good 
living,  held  by  a rich  man.  Had  poverty  entered 
into  the  situation,  *‘then,”  said  these  prejudiced  folks, 
” the  rector  would  soon  have  felt  the  pastoral  crook 
about  his  shoulders!”  And,  quite  lately,  a vindic* 
tivc  local  paper  had  stirred  up  such  a hubbub  on 
the  matter,  that  the  outcome  was  an  alteration,  which 
the  rector’s  wife  came  herself  to  announce. 

Ushered  straight  into  the  study,  Gilbert  Hurst  was 
unable  to  elude  this  guest,  whose  heav}'  conversational 
touch  experience  had  taught  him  to  dread ; so,  with 
his  annoyed  sister,  he  rose  to  receive  her. 

“The  same  as  ever?”  questioned  Mrs.  Preece,  in 
rasping  tones  of  condolence,  ignoring  Mr.  Hurst’s 
bow%  and  diving  after  his  hand,  which  she  persisted  in 
holding  in  her  own  bemittened  clasp  while  she  spoke. 
“No  better?  No  likelihood  of  restoration  of  that 
precious  power?  None?  Oh,  how  I feel  for  you! 
Do  let  me  give  you  a chair.  1 can  find  one  for  my- 
self.  We,  who  arc  not  afflicted,  ought  to  wail  on 
those  who  are  ! But  never  do  I see  you,  Mr.  Hurst, 
without  saying  afterwards  to  my  husband,  * Affliction 
has  fallen  on  rich  ground — rich,  Everard  ; Mr.  Hurst 
knows  it  is  well  ordained.  He  carries  himself  as  an 
Englishman,  a gentleman,  a Christian  I” 

Having  delivered  which  speech,  at  once  patriotic, 
polite,  and  pious,  Mrs.  Preece  relinquished  the  unre- 
sponsive palm,  seated  her  fur-encased  figure  by  Miss 
Hurst  (she  provokingly  conscious  of  her  oldest  shab- 
biest homespun),  apologised  for  the  unseasonable 
visit  with  the  simple  explanation  that  the  hour  suited 
her  better  than  a later  one,  and  then  entered  on  their 
parochial  quandary'. 

“ It  seems  CapcI  Moor  is  considered  benighted  I 
Why,  I cannot  really  see.  We  keep  a schoolmistress 
here.  We  give  the  choir  a treat.  We  offer  a guinea 
to  any  one  who  will  take  the  duty  if  the  water  is  out, 
or  Mr.  Preece  or  the  horses  ill,  so  what  more  can  be 
expected  reasonably  ? Nothing  ! But  people  are  not 
reasonable,  so  I have  urged  my  husband  to  yield  to 
the  times,  and  keep  a curate.  A man,  as  I say,  to 
look  after  our  sheep  on  CapcI  Moor.  He  will  cost  us 
a hundred  and  fifty  a year,  so  the  sheep  ought  to  be 
grateful.” 

Here  was  nevs's  ! Five  small  farm-houses,  and  an 
occasional  tenant  of  a fishing-box  on  the  riverside, 
formed  the  present  aristocracy  of  the  village.  A resi- 
dent  clergyman  would  be  an  exciting  addition.  To  do 
Miss  Hurst  justice,  her  first  thought  was  that  it  might 
be  some  one  Gilbert  would  take  to. 

“ Have  you  chosen  a curate  ? ” she  asked,  and  on 
hearing  “ Yes,”  and  that  he  would  be  there  in  a fort- 
night, inquired  his  name,  and  where  he  would  take 
up  his  abode. 

“ At  the  Manor.  You  know  the  house  is  too  large 
for  the  people  who  rent  it  They  will  be  glad  to  let 
half,  and  attend  to  Mr.—Mr. — I forget  his  namc—and 
his  young  family,”  answered  Mrs.  Preece. 


“ Then  the  gentleman  is  married  ?” 

“A  widower, Just  home  from  abroad.  He’s  been  a 
missionary,  and,  according  to  testimonials,  is  an  ex- 
cellent man.  Of  course,  wc  chose  a good  one.  But 
we  have  had  a great  deal  to  think  of  in  getting  him. 
The  applications  we  have  had,  and  the  letters  1 have 
written  { More  than  once  1 have  said  to  Mr.  Preece, 
‘Oh!  how  I wish  poor  Mr.  Hurst,  over  there,  had 
taken  orders  before  this  sad  incapacity  came  on 
him ’ ” 

“ My  brother,  Mrs.  Preece,  never  intended  to  take 
orders.” 

**  Ah,  but  if  he  had  ! Then  he  could  have  been  the 
curate,  with  a little  coaching  over  the  prayers,  and 
extempore  sermons,  and  it  need  not  have  cost  us  so 
much — we  may  have  to  put  down  a horse  as  it  is  1 — 
and  the  stipend  might  have  been  a help ” 

Miss  Hurst  bridled  at  this. 

“ A help,  Mrs.  Preece,  we  are  quite  able  to  do  with- 
out. There  is  no  need  for  my  brother  to  exert  him- 
self. / see  that  he  wants  for  nothing  ! ” 

“ Undoubtedly!” 

Mrs.  Preece  wanted  these  Hursts’  friendliness  for 
the  curate,  or  the  man  would  leave,  out  of  sheer  dul- 
ness,  so  she  tacked  neatly  off  the  shoal : — 

“ 1 should  have  said  it  would  offer  occupation, 
an  interest,  for  Mr.  Hurst.  That  was  what  I meant. 
Though,"  glad  to  turn  the  subject,  “ that  exceedingly 
lady-like  girl  who  lives  with  you  must  be  a great 
assistance  in  passing  time.  She  looks  quite  intel- 
lectual.” 

“ Oh,  yes  t Miss  Grey  is  a very  acceptable  person  ” 
admitted  Miss  Hurst  awkwardly.  “ Gilbert,  was  there 
not  a book  we  promised  Mrs.  Preece  the  last  time  she 
was  here?  The  day  Miss  Grey  was  gone  out,  you 
know.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  it.  Can  you 
remember  what  it  was,  Mrs.  Preece?” 

“Not  the  least,  and  it’s  of  no  consequence,”  returned 
the  rector's  wife,  not  easy  to  divert  from  any  point  on 
which  she  felt  curiosity ; “ I recollect  Miss  Grey  'was 
out  in  September  when  I came,  and  I was  sorry  for  it. 

My  husband  noticed  her  in  church  and  called  her 
beautiful.  And  a cousin  of  mine  who  came  over  to 
service  was  loud  in  his  admiration.  1 met  the  young 
lady  just  now,  and  I’m  bound  to  say  I think  the  gen- 
tlemen arc  right.  Ah,  Mr.  Hurst,  how  I wish  you 
could  confirm  their  opinion  ! ” 

He  only  answered  with  a forced  smile,  but  Miss  Jean, 
who  with  meaning  glances  had  vainly  essayed  to  stop 
Mrs.  Preece,  now  cut  across  ilie  topic  with  the  remark 
that  Miss  Grey  was  sensible  and  understood  her  posi- 
tion, and  that  was  enough  fur  them.  Appearances  were 
of  no  consequence  whatever. 

“ But  it  is  nicer,”  persisted  Mrs.  Preece,  “ to  feel  you 
have  pleasing-looking  people  about  you.  Don’t  j<kj 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  Hurst?”  He  did,  as  tersely  as 
possible.  “And  though  1 only  saw  her  a minute,  1 
thought  my  cousin’s  observation  correct.  He  goes 
in  for  beauty,  and  said  the  curve  of  Miss  Grey’s  lips 
was  simply  perfect.” 

“ Oh.  really ! ” cried  Miss  Hurst,  exasperated  at  this 
marplot’s  enlargement  on  an  ever-avoided  theme.  “My 
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brother  and  I have  other  thing's  to  think  of  besides 
Miss  Grey's  or  Miss  anybody's  lips  ! My  house*keep' 
ing  and  his  books  do  not  leave  us  time  for  such  frivolous 
subjects.  I assure  you,  Mrs,  Preece ! **  and  by  the  silence 
of  one  auditor,  the  annoyance  visible  in  the  other,  Mrs. 
Preece  did  at  last  comprehend  that  the  conversation 
she  had  hit  on  was  not  congenial.  Therefore  she  began 
to  fear  the  horse  would  catch  cold  if  it  stood  any  longer : 
hoped  with  spring  Mr.  Hurst  would  come  over  and 
lunch  with  them,  an  invitation  always  vaguely  repeated, 
never  definitely  accepted.  And  commending  the  new 
curate  to  their  courtesy  with  the  impromptu  message 
that  Mr.  Preece  “sent  his  compliments  and  looked  to 
them  to  make  the  stranger  at  home  there/  at  last  got 
up  to  end  her  quarterly  call. 

Mr.  Hurst  opened  the  door;  his  sister,  ringing  a 
servant  forward,  would  only  have  gone  the  regulation 
half-dozen  paces  with  the  visitor  she  was  glad  to  be 
quit  oC  but  as  her  brother  returning  to  the  hre-side  fell 
into  a 6t  of  musing,  Mrs.  Preece  exclaimed  from  the 
hall— 

“Oh,  Miss  Hurst?  a moment,  please,”  and  the  lady 
so  summoned  approaching,  “Now  I remember  the 
curate’s  name.  You  ought  to  know  it  for  fear  Mr. 
Gilbert  kindly  calls  first.  * Babbington.*  That  is  it. 
* Horatius  Babbington.*  He’s  been  among  the  Jews 
and  got  out  of  health,  but  this  quiet  place  will  soon  set 
him  up.  1 hope  you'll  take  to  each  other.  ‘ Babbing- 
ton.’  Don’t  forget.  Good  day!” 

The  rich  rector’s  lady  wrapped  her  bear-skins  round 
her  in  her  brougham  ; the  well-to-do  equipage  was 
coached  dexterously  off  the  small  grounds  without 
carrying  off  either  gate-post ; housemaid  e anny 
watched  it  roll  away  without  incurring  repro  for  ill- 
manners,  and  still  Miss  Hurst  stood  tra'.shxed  where 
Mrs.  Preece's  last  words  had  fallen  on  her  ears. 

“ Fanny/  she  said  presently,  “ go  and  shut  the  study- 
door  ; ” and  when  the  girl  had  vanished  she  seated  her- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  took  some  long  breaths 
and  put  her  hands  over  her  face. 

“ Horatius  back — and  coming  here  ! ” she  whispered, 
gasping  interjectionally  : “ and  that  woman — hopes  we 
shall — take  to  one  another  t And  I’m  so  altered  ! I 
wonder  if  he  is.  Oh,  dear,  dear  me ! Dear  me ! What 
a queer  world  it  is  I ” 

She  was  still  sitting  there,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro, 
looking  very  odd,  when  Sydney  relumed,  brighter  of 
spirit  for  her  half-hour  in  the  brilliant  air,  penitent 
moreover  for  her  secret  intolerance  of  poor  Miss  Jean’s 
shortcomings.  The  sight  of  her  form,  agitated  and  in 
such  unusual  position,  brought  Sydney  quickly  to  her, 
asking — 

“What  is  it?  Are  you  ill?  Or”— indefinite  fright 
seizing  her — “ Nothing  has  happened  ?” 

“ Oh,  no  !”  Miss  Jean  answered,  reassuring  if  per- 
plexing. “Nothing  of  any’*— choking  over  the  assertion 
—“consequence  to  any  one — unless  me;  and  that 
doesn't  signify.  I was  only— thinking— of  a — long  time 
ago.  I’cople  do  — silly  people  — like  me  I They — 
•an *t— help  it ! ” 

And  with  actual  tears  meandering  down  her  nose. 
Miss  Hurst  picked  herself  up  and  went  into  the  seclu- 


sion of  her  own  room,  whence  she  emerged  only  to 
behave  the  rest  of  the  day  with  hysterical  vivacity, 
which  contrasted  so  strongly  with  her  brother’s  extreme 
taciturnity,  that  Sydney  could  not  help  suspecting  her 
forenoon's  absence  had  in  some  way  unusually  tried 
them  both. 

At  night  this  surmise  was  confirmed  with  an  addenda 
that  drew  herself  into  the  thick  of  Wynstone’s  entan- 
glements. She  had  bidden  them  good  night,  had  seen 
Mr.  Hurst  left  (cruelly,  as  absurdly  enough  it  always 
seemed  to  her)  in  the  fading  firelight  below,  and  now 
sat  by  her  dressing-table,  affected,  spite  of  herself,  by 
the  mingled  excitement  and  depression  that  seemed 
in  the  very  air  that  day. 

New  Year's  Eve  1 The  old  year  dying,  nearly  gone. 
The  phantoms  of  its  many  hours  floating  before  her  as 
such  visions  will  when  anniversaries  proclaim  the  junc- 
tion of  our  two  eternities  ; all  that  the  months  had 
stolen  looming  out  of  the  mist  of  one  ; Mary,  with  her 
true,  sweet  face,  and  heart  as  sweet  and  true  ; Rupert 
— she  smarted  w ith  self-contempt,  thinking  of  him  ; 
that  episode  was  growing  horrible  to  her  womanly  con- 
science ; her  mother,  away  and  angered  still : the  vigil 
was  indeed  nigh  bringing  the  girl’s  soul,  in  her  solitari- 
ness, very  low,  till  a calm  worn  face  seemed  to  gaze 
tenderly  upon  her  once  again.  “My  child  will  make  it 
all  right ; God  bless  her/  came  like  an  echo  to  her,  and 
in  that  blessing  she  was' once  more  strong.  She  had 
need  to  be  so. 

A subdued  tap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  Miss 
Hurst’s  entrance,  in  a w onderful  dressing-gown,  and 
in  a mood  that  could  brook  no  rest  till  it  had  spent 
itself  in  confidence. 

“ I saw  your  light,  I thought  if  you  didn’t  mind  1 
would  come  and  sit  wdth  you,  Miss  Grey.  When  one 
has  no  one  to  talk  to,  the  last  hour  of  the  year  is  so 
dismal.” 

“ We  must  not  let  it  be  so,”  said  Sydney,  pushing 
forward  the  dimity-covered  arm-chair,  “ I am  wakeful 
enough  to  talk  or  listen  for  hours.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Miss  Jean,  looking,  with  pink 
eyelids  and  scanty  unpinned  bnaids,  most  comically 
pathetic ; “ I remember  how  a friend  of  mine  and  1, 
years  ago,  used  to  chat  into  the  small  hours  when  we 
stayed  with  each  other — girls  will,  you  know — and  how 
we  used  to  brush  each  other’s  hair — May  I bnish  yours. 
Miss  Grey  ? 1 should  like  the  fcclirg  of  old  limes.” 

“ Certainly,  though  I wish  you  a better  office,” 
Sydney  said  smiling,  and  let  down  her  dark  rippling 
locks. 

“ What  a quantity  !”  shaking  out  the  splendid  pro- 
fusion, till  Sydney  could  not  even  catch  a glimpse  of 
the  glass  in  front;  “ah ! mine  was  thicker  too  when  I 
was  young ! ” 

And  then  with  some  brushing  and  many  pauses  she 
told  of  her  youth,  purposeless  tales  as  they  seemed,  till 
Sydney  perceived  they  all  drifted  towards  a certain 
point,  one  halcyon  spring  when  Miss  Hurst  had  l)asked 
in  love’s  young  dream,  and  been  affianced  to  her 
father’s  curate. 

“ And  oh,  Miss  Grey  ! I felt  forced  to  tell  you  this 
for  fear  you  should  think  me  stiff  or  singular  with  him. 
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I don’t  wish  to  be  cold,  but  I must  be  stiff ; it  will  be 
best ; for  he  is  coming  here  to  be  curate,  and  we  must 
meet  as  strangers.  He  brings  his  poor  little  children, 
for  he  is  a — widower.'* 

“A  widower ! **  said  Sydney,  now  greatly  interested. 
**Then  1 suppose  he  married  because  you  wouldn't 
have  him?” 

“ Wouldn’t  ? Ah,  Miss  Grey ! that  was  my  worst 
share  of  the  trouble  1 once  told  you  something  about. 
1 couiiin't/  Papa’s  money  went,  that  should  hav'e  been 
mine  and  Gilbert’s.  Marrying  without  an  allowance 
from  papa  would  have  been  impossible — wicked.  So 
my  prospects  went — and  papa’s  health — and  Gilbert’s 
sight.  For  he  would  never  have  had  to  toil  as  he  did 
if  we  had  not  become  poor.  Ah,  me  1 ah,  me  I you 
have  no  idea  what  a blow  it  was  ! ” 

“ Perhaps  1 have,  just  a little.** 

“ No,  you  can’t,**  Miss  Hurst’s  treble  wailed  on.  “ I 
shall  never  forget  Gilbert  when  1 told  him  the  grand 
investment  had  failed,  that  papa  had  made  by  ad- 
vice of  the  man  he  trusted  above  all  others  ; and  how 
we  ’ should  lose  everything.  Poor  boy,  at  first  he 
was  furious  : then  so  miserable.  Ah  ! he  was  hot- 
tempered  then.  He’s  drilled  himself  to  something 
different  now  ! I remember  he  went  off  to  Taffy’s,  as 


we  called **  Sydney  gave  such  a start,  Miss  Hurst 

apologised. 

**  1 beg  your  pardon.  My  feelings  got  into  my  fingers. 
I brushed  too  hard.  Yes,  Taffy's,  our  old  nurse’s. 
Gilbert  took  all  his  troubles  to  her.  And  she  shared 
this  one.  For  she  had  given  over  all  her  savings  to 
the  same  man  whose  unlucky  counsel  misled  my 
father.”  (Out  of  the  almost  blank  of  earliest  childhood 
rose  that  summer  afternoon  : the  scent  of  flowers  ; the 
drone  of  bees  ; old  Taffy’s  song ; the  tall  boy  striding 
up  the  path,  then  flung  at  length  upon  the  bench.  That 
was  how,  when,  and  where  she  had  seen  Gilbert  Hurst 
before.)  So  she  too  had  reason  to  rue  trusting  Mr. 
Alwyn.  Too  hard  again  ! Ah ! I must  not  talk  of  it. 
It  makes  me  forget  myselC  And  please,  Miss  Grey, 
never  mention  this  before  my  brother.  The  very  name 
of  Alwyn  is  like  an  old  wound  to  him.  I never  utter 
it,  nor  talk  of  Stillcote,  where  we  lived.  Shall  1 part 
your  hair  now?  Why*' — with  a glance  in  the  mirror 
opposite— “ 1 have  tired  you  out  You  look  quite  pale. 
Talking  has  eased  me,  but  it’s  time  1 said  good  night, 
or  good  morning,  for  it’s  past  tw’elve.  I hope.  Miss 
Grey  ” — sighing—**  you  have  more  prospect  of  it  than 
1 have,  and  I wish  you  a happy  New  Year  1 ** 
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ABORIGINAL  of  purely  agricul- 
tural districts  has  of  late  received 
— and  is  still  receiving — a very 
full  meed  of  attention  from  re- 
formers of  many  kinds.  His 
position  has  been  examined  and 
descanted  upon  from  diverse  and 
even  irreconcilable  standpoints. 
His  habits,  his  modes  of  thought, 
his  tastes  have  been  investigated 
with  the  painstaking  care  which  an  enthusiastic  co- 
leopterist  might  bestow  upon  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  an  unfamiliar  beetle.  And  still  the  average 
citizen  knows  him  not.  Only  in  the  pages  of  a few 
modem  writers  of  Action — for  instance,  in  those  of 
Hardy  and  of  Blackmore— is  (Mt  man  sketched  for  us 
in  all  his  sturdy  Saxon  forcefulness  as  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Gurth  and  Wamba  ; in  his  shy,  instinc- 
tive suspicion  of  innovations  ; in  his  rugged  honesty 
and  his  child-like  credulity  ; in  his  sorrows  and  in  his 
joys ; in  his  garrulous  discontent,  and  in  his  elephantine 
merriment. 


The  truth  is  that  the  tillers  of  the  Midland  fields,  and 
the  humble  labourers  of  remote  country  villages,  cannot 
be  fairly  studied  on  a hurried,  impetuous  journey  of 
**our  own  correspondent”  They  must  be  dwelt  among 
if  their  real  character  is  to  stand  revealed.  They  are 
Nature’s  own  children,  and,  like  the  great  mother,  are 
reticent  and  cold  to  all  but  those  who  love  them,  and 
who  court  their  confidence.  It  is  only  the  master 
whose  colours  are  mixed  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing who  can  paint  the  true  rustic.  This  is  why 
Shakespeare’s  country-folk  have  remained  unequalled, 
scarcely  even  approached,  right  to  our  own  times — 
until  a great  writer  drew  **  Grandfeyther  Taft,**  and 
the  author  of  “ Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  **  limned 
for  our  amusement  the  inimitable  **  village  choir.** 

It  is  perhaps  in  opportunities  for  appreciation  of 
the  humorous  side  of  bucolic  life,  that  the  resident 
in  sequestered  vales  and  on  lonely  downs  obtains  his 
greatest  advantage.  Wit  may  be  forced,  as  arc  the 
squire’s  grapes,  and  fashioned  to  order,  as  are  the 
parterres  on  that  potentate’s  lawn  ; but  humour  is 
defiant  of  either  external  blandishments  or  of  re- 
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straint.  It  insists  on  Rowing  wild  as  grows  the  hare- 
bell. It  has  to  be  sought  with  patience  and  revelled 
in  at  leisure. 

A few  specimens — every  one  of  which  is  genuine — 
extracted  from  the  note-book  of  protracted  observa- 
tion, may  possibly  entertain  the  busy  toiler  in  the 
pauses  of  the  daily  task. 

A “vaulting  ambition  which  o’erleaps  itself”  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  those  who  fill  high  station,  and 
are  born  to  power  and  dignity.  It  may  show  itself  in 
the  cobbler  as  well  as  in  the  king.  An  amusing 
example  was  recently  given  by  a member  of  a rural 
school  board.  A labouring  man,  illiterate  and  poverty- 
stricken,  sought  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-ratepayers 
as  a people’s  candidate  for  a seat  on  the  local  educa- 
tional parliament.  By  a freak  of  fortune  in  the  shape 
of  the  cumulative  vote,  he  was  elected.  The  honour 
proved  insufficient  to  allay  his  thirst  for  fame,  and  for 
the  conscious  exercise  of  authority.  He  must  needs 
conduct  an  examination,  on  the  following  lines  : — 
“Now,  you  lads,  before  you  goes  any  farther  with 
the  reading  of  this  chapter,  let  me  just  see  if  you 
knows  the  meanin’  of  the  words  you  have  read.  It 
says  somethin’  here  about  ‘gross  darkness.’  Now, 
what  is  that  ? What  is  gross  darkness  ? ” 

A chorus  of  youthful  voices — some  not  without  an 
inflection  of  scorn  at  the  insult  to  their  intelligence, 
conveyed  in  the  putting  of  so  simple  a query — makes 
answer,  “ Great  darkness,  sir.” 

The  inquisitor  shakes  his  head  triumphantly — 
“No— o,”  he  says,  “not  exactly.  What’s  darkness, 
boys  ? ” 

The  unexpected  and  bewildering  rebuff  seems  to  have 
inaugurated  a temporary  reign  of  silence.  When  the 
forward  path  discloses  mysterious  pitfalls,  it  is  well  to 
walk  with  circumspection.  But  at  last  a $oIitar>’, 
piping  treble,  ventures  a highly  original  definition. 

“ Please,  sir,  it’s  what  there  is  after  the  sun  sets, 
and  before  the  lamps  are  lit.” 

“Well,  yes”— as  if  condescendingly  considering— 
“ you’re  right.  Now  what’s  a gross  ?” 

The  response  comes  with  greater  volume  and  more 
assurance.  This,  at  least,  is  solid  ground  of  mathe- 
matical fact. 

“ Twelve  dozen,  sir.” 

“ And  how  many  is  that  ?” 

“ A hundred  and  fort>’-four,  sir.' 

“Right  again.  Now  listen,  you  lads.  ‘Gross  dark- 
ness’  is  darkness  one  hundred  and  forty-four  times 
as  great  as  that  which  the  scholar  over  against  the 
middle  desk  yonder  described  for  us.  Don’t  you  for- 
get what  gross  darkness  is  in  future.” 

It  may  be  that  the  amazed  pupils  will  not  forget ; 
but  with  increased  likelihood  it  may  be  guessed  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  at  any  rate  the  ciders  amongst  them, 
the  condition  of  the  examiner's  mind  is  precisely  that 
typified  by  the  phrase  under  discussion. 

The  countryman  has  often  within  him  a soul  that 
aspires  to  higher  things  than  the  level  round  of 
grinding  manual  toil  and  scanty  wage.  He  is  emu- 
lous of  the  gifts  of  oratory,  and  as  agitator  for  the 
reform  of  some  local  abuse,  or  the  redress  of  some 


local  wrong,  he  frequently  electrifies  rustic  audiences, 
and  gratifies  his  own  craving  for  notoriety.  On 
such  occasions  strange  frc.aks  are  played  with  the 
Queen’s  English,  and  strange  constructions  are  put 
upon  words  which  one  would  suppose  that  the  veriest 
tyro  in  philology  might  understand.  Proceeding  upon 
their  own  lines  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
innocent  alike  of  systematic  training  and  of  study 
from  approved  models,  these  obscure  brethren  of 
Demosthenes  have  long  ago  discovered  that  there  is 
much  virtue  in  sonorous  sound.  They  have  evolved 
from  the  teachings  of  experience  and  the  depths  of 
their  inner  consciousness,  the  identical  theory  of  the 
superior  weight  of  multiple-syllabled  words,  and  of 
the  superior  convincing  power  of  involved  sentences 
which  appear  to  be  the  proud  boast  of  some  modern 
rhetoricians  in  more  exalted  situations.  For  diffi- 
culties of  pronunciation  they  have  a serene  disdain. 
They  take  awkward  combinations  of  consonants  as 
uncertain  but  reckless  riders  take  fences  in  the 
hunting-field — with  closed  eyes.  An  imposing  word 
in  the  weekly  news  sheet  of  Hilton-in-Clovcrdale  is 
rejoiced  over  as  a new  weapon  in  the  armoury,  and, 
if  memor>'  serves,  is  employed,  whether  its  meaning 
be  clear  or  not.  This  is  how  one  robust  orator  is 
reported  to  have  perplexed  and  amused  his  hearers 
by  the  insertion  of  the  formidable  term  “trigono- 
metry perhaps  as  “ tridonometary  ” — in  the  most 
pathetic  portions  of  his  discourse  ; and  how  another 
grievously  imperilled  over  and  over  again  the  gravity 
of  the  listener  by  the  transformation  of  even  the 
simple  adverb  “ especially”  into  “especiously.”  Similar 
instances  might  be  adduced  in  scores. 

As  an  example  literally  true  of  the  mist  in  which,  to 
the  average  bucolic  comprehension,  very  ordinarj'  .ind 
familiar  verbal  expressions  arc  sometimes  veiled,  a 
conversation  may  be  quoted  in  which  two  sturdy  sons 
of  toil  debated  the  exact  significance  of  the  phrase, 
“more  tolerable”: — 

“ D’ye  know  what ‘more  tolerable'  means? "asked 
the  first. 

“ Why,  belter  ; more  casier-like,  Joe.” 

“ I don’t  believe  that ; no,  no  ; that  won’t  do.  I 
think  it’s  somethin’  very  bad  indeed,  somethin*  very 
awful.  ‘More  tolerable,*  that’s  somethin’ bad.” 

And  no  argument  would  dislodge  Joe  from  his  posi- 
tion. Perhaps,  like  the  poet  of  the  editorial  waste- 
paper  basket,  he  rhymed  “tolerable”  with  “horrible,” 
and  then  imagined  the  words  to  be  synonyms. 

A delightful,  happy-go-lucky  method  of  explaining 
all  mysteries,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  is  in  vogue 
amongst  these  people,  and  now  and  again  they  exer- 
cise inventive  skill  of  no  mean  order,  in  accounting 
for  what  they  regard  as  curious  phenomena  by  still 
more  curious  elucidations.  Even  when  the  key  to  an 
enigma  lies,  metaphorically  speaking,  close  to  their 
hands,  they  seem  to  revel  in  a mental  search  in  the 
most  unlikely  quarters.  It  was  the  writer's  fortune  to 
travel  once  in  a crowded  railway  excursion  car  with 
three  or  four  typical  representatives  of  the  country 
rustic.  From  the  varying  emotions — doubt,  curiosity, 
intense  gratification — pictured  upon  their  bronzed 
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countenances,  as  well  as  from  their  speech,  it  was 
legitimate  to  draw  the  deduction  that  this  was  a 5rst 
trip  behind  the  iron-horse,  and  their  ideas — naively 
and  ingenuously  expressed  before  strangers — with  re- 
spect to  this  new-fangled  mode  of  locomotion  went 
some  way  to  prove  what  has  just  been  aflinncd.  Again 
a fragment  of  the  fraternal  debate  may  be  given,  with 
some  few  of  the  Midland  idioms  shorn  of  their  un- 
cuuthness. 

**  Look  yonder,  Dick ! **  cries  one,  as  a halt  is  made 
at  a station,  and  a train  on  the  opposite  line  of  rails 
sweeps  slowly  by.  “’Tis  as  1 told  ye,  there’s  the 
works  in  the  guard’s  van.  See  ’em?  Thai's  how 
they  do  it" 

**  Ees,  I see ; fancy  the  loike  o*  that” 

From  which  it  might  appear  that  the  modem  mail 
is  believed  to  go  by  clockwork.  Alas ! as  concerns 
its  regularity,  at  least,  some  of  its  victims  tell  a 
different  story. 

” An’  they  loight  us  up  wi’  gas ; that’s  for  the 
tunnels.’* 

“ Sure  ! but  where  do  they  keep  the  gas  ? That’s 
what  1 can’t  understand.” 

A second’s  pause  ensues,  and  then  this  problem  also 
as  boldly  attacked. 

“ Why,  underneath  the  carriages  ; I’ve  seen  it  there,” 
one  answers. 

Forthwith,  at  imminent  risk  of  disaster,  the  farthest 
villager  cranes  over  the  window  of  his  flying  refuge  to 
test  this  statement  by  personal  observation,  of  course 
in  vain.  And  so  the  jovial,  excited  chat  rattles  on,  to 
the  huge  diversion  of  those  who  cannot  choose  but 
hear. 

In  many  of  the  utterances  of  agriculturists,  and  of 
those  in  closely  affiliated  ranks,  there  is  a dry,  caustic 
humour  which  is  not  only  entertaining,  but  inten- 
tional. It  was  thus,  and  with  a full  sense  of  the 
bitterness  and  malice  of  the  gibe,  that  a countryman 
once  dismissed  the  consideration  of  an  unpopular 
parvenu  by  the  cynical  assertion  that  **if  he  had 
no  money  people  would  call  him  a fooL" 

Humour  as  displayed  in  the  character  and  in  the 
life,  offers  a yet  wider  field  than  humour  as  evinced 
in  speech.  There  is  a rich  gleaning-ground  here  for 
the  patient  and  sympathetic  investigator. 

The  miser  is  an  individual  who  has  played  his  part 
on  many  a stage,  but  scarcely  could  the  vivid  imagi- 
nation  of  a Fielding  ora  Scott  conjure  into  being  more 


whimsical  specimens  than  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  lonely  rural  tracts,  still  Arcadian  in  their  sim- 
plicity of  existence,  and  still  undisturbed  by  the  shriek 
of  the  railway  fiend.  For  thirty  years  and  upwards 
a farm  labourer  has  been  known  to  carry  about  with 
him  by  day  and  by  night,  rarely,  if  ever,  relinquishing 
its  custody,  a veritable  ” old  stocking.”  And  into  the 
grimy  foot-end  of  this  he  hurried  his  necessarily 
scanty  savings — always,  by  choice,  in  one  shape,  that 
of  the  old-fashioned  crown-pieces.  And,  totally  unlike 
the  conventional  slave  of  avarice,  Tim  Wootten  was 
never  more  delighted  than  when  descanting  to  an 
admiring,  half-envious  group  of  his  comrades  on  the 
thrift  which  his  possessions  implied,  and  on  the  im- 
mense convenience  of  having  his  cash  in  a convertible 
form  always  at  the  bottom  of  his  commodious  pocket, 
and  not  locked  up  in  doubtful  securities. 

**  I feels  a man  every  inch  o’  me,  wi’  this  to  back 
me  up ; I’m  independent  o’  any  maaster  o*  ’em  all ; 
hear  to  the  jingle  ! Wouldn’t  ye  loike  a few  o’  the 
white  uns?”  he  would  chuckle,  in  his  harsh,  guttural 
tones.  Wootten’s  stocking  was  known  in  every  bar- 
room of  the  district  The  marvel  was  that  the  man 
was  never  robbed. 

One  concluding  instance  of  a humorous  situation  in 
real  life : — 

A young  labourer  was  contemplating  matrimony, 
but  the  girl,  wiser  than  scores  of  her  class,  declined 
to  fix  the  all-important  date  until  a cottage  was  not 
only  rented  as  their  future  home,  but  furnished  The 
eager  lover  yielded  to  her  arguments  ; having,  indeed, 
no  ready  alternative ; and,  by  determined  industry 
and  prudence,  believed  that  he  had  at  length  fulfilled 
the  requirement.  In  triumph  he  suggested  a visit 
to  the  waiting  habitation.  His  fiancee  approved  of 
every  arrangement,  and  a conditional  promise  was 
given. 

But,  alas ! for  the  youth’s  hopes,  farther  examina- 
tion revealed  one  deficiency.  A washing-tray  wu 
lacking.  It  is  a fact  that  the  wedding  was  again  post- 
poned. One  fears  that  to  the  disappointed  swain  the 
comedy  in  his  dilemma  was  less  apparent  than  the 
irksomeness  of  renewed  toiling  and  saving.  But  all 
is  well  that  ends  well.  The  bride  was  won  at  last, 
there  was  no  shadow  of  debt  overhanging  the  humble 
homestead,  and  probably  the  confidence  and  the 
regard  so  tested,  on  either  side,  were  stronger  for  the 
strain. 
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KKTRASCE  TO  THE  HARBOUR,  COPENHAGEH. 


A RUN  TO  COPENHAGEN. 


There  are  iwo 
ways  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  ca- 
pital of  Denmark 
from  England : one 
by  sailing  round 
the  Cape,  where  at 
night  the  blazing 
red  light  warns 
ships  from  the 
dangerous  head  of 
the  Skagen,  and 
so  on  through  the 
narrow  Sound;  past 
famous  Elsinore, 
into  the  very  heart 
of  the  town  of  Co- 
penhagen ; or  by 
boat  to  Hamburg, 
then  a quick  run 
across  that  neck  of  land  where  soon  Bismarck  is  to 
float  his  ironclads  through  to  the  German  Ocean  (upon 
a great  ship  canal)  from  the  town  and  port  we  arc 
hastening  to,  the  quaint,  dull  little  town  of  Kiel — 
until  1864  Danish,  but  now  a part  of  the  Fatherland, 
and  the  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth  on  a small  scale, 
bien  tntendu^  of  Germany. 

Out  from  this  port  sail  the  well-appointed  little 
steamers  that  pass  by  the  well-named  long  narrow 
island  of  Langeland,  across  the  heaving  dark  waters 
of  the  Great  Belt,  where  the  passengers  who  have 
come  on  board  at  midnight,  and  failed  to  And  a berth, 


are  roused  from  their  impromptu  couches  on  deck 
and  seats  by  the  rattling  of  cups  and  the  scent  of 
hot  coffee. 

It  was  a sharp  brisk  morning  in  the  month  of  August 
that  we  turned  up  from  our  berths  whilst  crossing  this 
Belt,  and  saw  stretched  on  the  deck,  looking  very 
cold,  but  sound  asleep,  two  passengers  whom  wc  had 
left  some  days  before  on  the  Hamburg  steamer.  We 
roused  them  up  for  the  coffee,  became  fast  friends  by 
the  action,  and  Scotchmen,  English,  and  French  tra- 
velled on  together  to  Copenhagen — the  Frenchman 
away  from  his  people,  the  Scotchman  and  Englander, 
by  their  appearance,  proving  they  were  still  amongst 
their  own  race,  the  name  of  the  Scotchman  ending 
in  **son,”  more  emphatically  stamping  his  origin,  for 
all  the  Danes  are  sons’*  or  **  sens,"  as  Neilson,  or 
Petersen. 

After  leaving  the  steamer  at  Korsdr,  the  train  soon 
runs  one  through  to  Copenhagen,  but  the  entry  by 
train  is  not  so  striking  as  by  water.  The  run  in  from 
the  Sound  is  full  of  life  ; on  one  occasion  we  counted 
fifty-one  sail  in  sight,  and  often  after  the  wind  has 
for  a long  time  delayed  shipping  in  the  Baltic,  the 
sails  may  be  counted  by  the  hundreds.  The  coast- 
line as  Copenhagen  is  neared  is  pretty  and  pleasant. 
The  tints  in  the  sky  are  delicate,  and  of  greyer  hues 
than  our  own  English  skies,  and  the  cloud-forms  often 
more  majestic ; but  all  vUese  sights  lose  their  charm 
as  the  steamer  lifts,  and  surges  onward  past  the  line 
of  little  islands  with  open  forts,  past  the  two  small 
islands  of  Lynetten  and  Trekroner,  that  did  so  much 
damage  to  the  English  in  the  tremendous  fight  of 
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Nelson's  fleet.  On  past  the  grey^grecn  fort  of  Fred- 
erichholm,  with,  ahead  of  us,  the  clustered  masts  of 
the  shipping,  overtopped  by  the  towers  of  the  town, 
that  stand  up  clearly  against  the  bright  grey  sky,  as 
our  boat  lifls  onward  into  the  “ haven  of  merchants  : 
for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Kjobenhavn,  or, 
to  Germanise  it,  Kaufmannhafen,  and  in  our  own 
spelling  Copenhagen. 

There  is  no  narrow  and  tortuous  river  to  wind  along 
in  entenng  this  capital  from  the  sea  ; one  disem* 
barks  from  the  steamer  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 


names.  Was  it  a hint  to  the  servants  either  to 
watch  us  carefully,  or  wait  on  us  with  particular 
care?  Wc  could  not  decipher  at  once  its  meaning, 
but  accepted  the  designation  ; for  did  w*e  not  know 
that  each  had  his  own  particular  faults,  foibles, 
yearnings,  and  ambitions  ? But  now  one  object  moved 
us  all,  to  study  and  enjoy  the  home  of  Thorwaldsen. 

This  made  our  flrst  visit  to  be  the  church,  where  stand 
bis  apostles,  and  his  wondrous  flgure,  with  the  out* 
stretched  gathering  arms  of  our  Saviour.  But  before 
entering  this  Fruekirkc  we  stood  for  some  time  to 


THE  THOBWALDSEN  MUSEUM. 


and  is  soon  in  the  open  square,  where  stand  the 
King's  Palace  and  other  great  buildings.  The  salt, 
fresh  sea*air  pervades  the  whole  city,  and  seems  to 
give  a freshness  and  a purity  to  both  the  towm  and  its 
inhabitants  ; for  there  is  hardly  a city  with  less  vice 
in  its  streets  than  Copenhagen.  But  the  whole  popu- 
lation throw  themselves  heartily  into  amusements, 
and  few  cities  can  boast  of  such  a collection  of  mu* 
seums  and  galleries,  fllled  with  scientific,  historical, 
and  artistic  treasures.  As  we  w*erc  starting  forth  to 
visit  some  of  these  sights,  we  glanced  at  the  hotel 
book,  and  were  surprised  and  amused  to  And  opposite 
each  of  our  names.  Frenchman,  Scotchman,  and 
Englishman,  the  affix  of  particuUer^  The  Danish 
tongue  had  already  caused  us  some  amusement, 
from  its  strange  mixture  of  English  and  German, 
and  this  new*  affix  to  a name  puzzled  us  consider- 
ably, especially  as  it  was  also  applied  to  many  other 


study  the  tigures  that  our  artist  has  sketched  from  the 
tympanum.  They  represent  St.  John  preaching  in 
the  wilderness.  The  Baptist,  with  uplifted  hand  and 
earnest  mien,  gathers  unto  him  the  cluster  of  listeners 
who  are  grouped  attentively  around  him  ; but  it  is 
within  the  church  that  one  is  impressed  with  the  calm 
Christian  art  of  I'horwaldsen— the  plain,  majestic, 
truthful  art  ; free  from  all  tricks  of  untruthfulness, 
and  imbued  with  all  power  and  solemnity.  Around 
the  church  stand  the  statues  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
each  expressive  in  its  especial  character. 

As  we  passed  out  of  the  church,  we  strolled  round 
the  Gammcl  hytorf,  or  New  and  Old  Market,  and  lin- 
gered about  for  some  time  amidst  the  little  groups  of 
market  women  and  their  customers.  One  little  party 
of  a farmer  who  was  driving  with  two  lady  friends, 
was  a curious  group ; the  women  had  striking  blue 
parasols  edged  with  white,  a quiet  dress,  and  bonnets 
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THE  PEDIMENT  OP  THE  PORTAL  OF  THE  PRUEKIREE. 


J la  Quaker,  with  cloth  falling  down  over  the  shoulders 
from  the  bonnet  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 
the  city,  but  little  is  left  in  Copenhagen  of  the  antique  ; 
6re  and  war  have  swept  away  nearly  all  traces  of  past 
centuries,  but  the  consequence  is  that  most  of  the 
streets  are  wide  and  open,  and  built  in  uniform  style, 
and  in  many  parts  large  sheets  of  water  and  waving 
trees  make  the  city  very  picturesque  and  pleasant, 
and  there  is  always  the  fresh  scent  of  the  sea-air  per> 
vading  the  whole  town. 

But  Thorwaldsen  was  still  our  magnet,  and  we  made 
our  way  back  again  through  some  of  the  narrower 
streets,  and  across  the  bridged  waters,  to  the  heavy, 


gloomy-looking  building,  that  holds  all  that  remains 
mortal  of  the  great  sculptor,  and  much,  very  much, 
of  what  is  immortal.  The  exterior  of  this  building, 
which  is  at  once  tomb,  monument,  and  museum,  is 
decorated  with  frescoes  of  scenes  illustrating  the  re- 
turn of  the  master  in  triumph  to  his  native  city  ; but 
the  salt  air  has  played  sad  havoc  with  their  clearness. 
Within  the  building  is  arranged,  either  in  the  original 
marble  or  in  plaster  casts,  nearly  the  whole  of  Thor- 
waldsen’s  work  ; and  no  one  who  has  not  seen  this 
collection  can  judge  of  the  power,  and  beauty,  and 
tenderness  of  this  work.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graphs do  not  carry  the  subtle  touch  with  which  the 
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master  has  animated  the  marble ; even  in  the  well- 
known  and  often-copied  ^ Night/*  one  sees  a subtle 
beauty  in  the  original,  totally  unsuspected  whilst  look- 
ing at  copies  of  the  worlc 

It  is  difficult  in  Copenhagen  to  get  away  from  the 
name  of  Thorwaldsen  ; nearly  every  public  building 
is  in  some  way  associated  with  it,  and  when  we  had 
trolled  away  from  his  tomb,  out  along  the  harbour, 
and  again  inwards,  past  the  Exchange,  with  its  curious 
twisted  dragon-tails  for  a spire,  wc  arrived  at  the 
building  that  holds  the  principal  picture  gallery  of 
Denmark,  but  to  End  ourselves  again  confronted  by 
the  master  and  his  work. 


down  to  the  history  of  our  own  days,  is  most  fully  illus- 
trated by  the  collection  of  antiquities  contained  in 
the  Princes'  Palace.  No  collection  in  the  world  is  so 
complete  and  so  well  arranged  as  this  one  ; the  only 
regret  to  the  visitor  is  that  the  time  allowed  for  visiting 
it  is  so  short  and  so  intermittent. 

Copenhagen  teaches  her  children  the  history  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  most  pleasant  and  most  intelligible 
manner  ; not  only  in  these  galleries,  but  also  in  an- 
other that  takes  up  a later  period  than  these  early 
days,  so  richly  illustrated  in  the  Museum  of  Northern 
Antiquities. 

A walk  which  gives  one  a pleasant  idea  of  this  side 
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The  facade  of  the  Christiansborg  Slot,  or  Castle 
(that  has  so  often  and  so  lately  sufTcred  from  Ere),  is 
relieved  by  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  partly  only  designed 
by  him,  and  executed  by  Bissen.  The  gallery  of  paint- 
ing that  this  castle  contains  has  been  compared  in 
importance  with  the  Brunswick  Gallery,  but  it  is 
a far  more  interesting  collection  ; and  to  the  student 
of  Scandinavian  life,  costume,  and  history,  many  a 
useful  and  pleasant  hour  may  be  spent  within  its 
walls.  There  are  no  great  masterpieces  such  as  one 
lingers  over  at  Dresden,  or  the  Hague,  or  Paris,  but 
there  are  some  good  examples  worth  studying,  espe- 
cially of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 

Not  far  from  this  picture  gallery  is  a museum  of 
strange,  extreme  interest  to  all  who  like  to  inquire  into 
the  lives  led  by  our  Angle  forefathers,  far  back  in  the 
days  when,  to  bury  their  dead,  they  split  up  the  trunk 
of  a tree,  scooped  out  sufficient  room,  and  placed  the 
body  w ithin  it,  carefully  again  joining  the  trunk  to- 
gether, and  reverently  deposited  it  in  the  earth.  The 
form  of  burial  of  the  earliest  times,  and  so  on  nearly 


of  the  town  is  to  follow  the  Philosophers  Way,  and  so 
on,  past  near  the  railway  station,  and  then  turn  to  the 
right,  and  follow  up  the  bright,  pleasant,  fresh,  and  open 
Norrcvold’s  Boulevard : past  the  drilling-ground,  until 
you  arrive  at  the  Rosenborg  Palace.  VVe  have  already 
threaded  many  of  the  streets  lying  within  this  hal^ 
circle,  or  nearly  circle,  in  our  visits  to  the  Fruekirke 
and  the  museums ; and  thus  we  shall  gain  a good 
general  idea  of  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pleasant  district  out  more  seaward,  where  stands  the 
Citadel,  and  where  the  avenue  called  the  Lange  Linie 
makes  a charming  sea.promenade. 

But  the  history  student  must  not  omit  to  enter  the 
Palace  of  Rosenborg,  whose  vanc-capped  towers  break 
the  line  of  the  clear  northern  sky.  Here  the  various 
rooms  are  fitted  up  and  furnished  in  the  style  of  the 
various  periods  from  the  year  1448  dow'nw*ards.  In 
the  words  of  Beavington  Atkinson.  **  each  hall  becomes 
as  it  were  a tableau,  wherein  may  be  read  the  history 
of  the  country  ;**  and  he  continues  :**as  door  after  door 
opens,  the  visitor  seems  introduced  to  the  private 
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apartments  of  successive  Dsinish  kings.  Whatever 
they  most  prized  appears  as  fresh  and  as  living  as  if 
the  monarch  were  still  alive.” 

There  are  other  museums  in  this  richly>endowed 
town,  that  illustrate  other  phases  of  human  existence, 
notably  the  Ethnographical  collection,  that  proves  the 
ii/e  of  the  savages  in  distant  islands  of  the  sea  to  be 
the  same  to-day  as  that  of  our  forefathers  in  past  ages. 
But  space  here  compels  us  to  leave  these  collections  of 
life  in  the  past,  to  enable  us  to  take  a passing  glance  at 
the  life  in  Copenhagen  of  to-day.  Besides  these  places 
of  amusement  and  instruction,  such  as  the  galleries 
and  museums,  there  are  numerous  places  of  resort  in 
and  around  Copenhagen  that  arc  crowded,  especially 
in  the  mid-summer  season,  by  the  people  and  their 
visitors. 

The  summer  is  but  too  short  ; for  even  in  August 
nights  are  clear  and  frosty,  and  thick  wraps  are  a 
comfort  to  even  chilly  Englanders.  One  of  the  pet 
places  of  resort  is  the  sea-side  village  of  Klampenborg, 
where  the  scenery  is  very  pretty  : sloping  hills  dotted 
with  picturesque  little  villas,  and  away,  beyond  the  grey 
leaping  waves  of  the  Sound,  the  not  far-distant  shores 
of  Sweden,  The  little  steamboats  that  run  out  to  these 
{^sure-resorts  are  crowded  on  bright  summer  days, 
and  the  run  out  and  home  again  enables  one  to  study 
well  the  various  classes  w’ho  are  enjoying  the  little  trip. 
Some  of  the  boats  go  on  to  Elsinore  (as  we  spell  it), 
and  longer  sea-trips  may  be  made  in  small  but  well- 
found  boats  to  Malmo,  Stockholm,  Lubeck,  or  Russia. 
In  fact,  Copenhagen  is  a good  place  from  which  to 
explore  the  Baltic  and  its  towns  and  islands. 

Another  favourite  resort  in  an  exactly  opposite 
direction  is  the  Frederiksberg  Palace,  which  may  be 
reached  by  tramway.  This  is  another  of  the  palaces 
whose  architecture  is  picturesque,  and  speaks  of  the 
dale  when  Denmark  was  a power  in  Europe,  and  when 
no  ship  dare  pass  the  toll  of  Elsinore  without  saluting 
and  hauling  up,  and  paying  the  dues.  Many  a state 
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paper  in  the  seventeenth  century  from  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  England  is  upon  this  subject,  requesting 
(hat  such  a captain  who  has  eluded  the  tolls  may  be 
punished  on  his  return  to  England  ; or  stating  that 
such  ships  have  been  found  carrying  walr  jnateria!  to 
the  enemy  Sweden. 

Frederiksberg  (like  Rosenborg  and  Kronborg)  has 
the  courtyard,  with  its  broken  surrounding  roof  of 
gables,  and  towers,  and  pinnacles,  that  remind  one  of 
some  of  the  later  Scotch  castles,  and  the  castles  on 
the  Loire. 

As  one  notices  the  influence  of  French  architects  in 
Scotland,  so  one  traces  the  influence  of  Scotch  archi- 
tecture in  these  Danish  castles  ; they  all  much  resem- 
ble each  other.  At  Frederiksberg  there  is  no  historic 
museum  to  occupy  the  travellers  time,  but  as  he 
is  returning  to  town  he  will  pass  by  the  gateway  of  the 
place  more  frequented  than  any  other  by  the  Copen- 
hageners, and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  - arranged 
resorts  for  amusement  that  can  be  found  in  Europe. 

Here  at  Tivoli  crowds  of  all  classes  of  Danes  are  to 
be  met,  from  the  King  down  to  the  peasant  and  the 
artisan.  Amusements  are  provided  to  suit  ail  tastes 
and  all  nationalities,  for  nearly  every  European  lan- 
guage may  be  heard  here. 

Wc  discovered  the  meaning  of  the  curious  title  of 
** pariiculit'r"  before  we  left  (he  city:  it  was  but  their 
fashion  of  writing  down  those  who  give  no  profession. 
We  but  too  soon  left  Copenhagen  by  steamer  for 
Lubeck  ; and  ran  past  in  the  lingering  northern  twi- 
light where — 

“ The  tall  white  of  Uuen’t  Ule  arwe 

From  out  the  clork  aod  heanns  Baltic  Sea. 

And  »peak  into  the  traveUer't  lingering  eye* 

Of  Eogland  : tby  ally,  as  she  shonld  be." 

And  the  sight  of  these  cliffs,  so  like  our  own  white 
southern  headlands,  was  our  last  glimpse  of  hospitable, 
pleasant  Denmark. 
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HE  subject  of  my  paper  this  month 
is  one  that  should  be  of  interest 
to  all ; but  more  particularly,  per- 
haps, to  those  who  speak  in  pub- 
lic, or  who  sing  either  in  public 
or  in  private.  Yet  I greatly  doubt 
if  even  fij  ty  per  cent,  of  our  vocal 
musicians  know  how  the  different 
notes  are  produced,  or  anything  at  all  about  the 
anatomy  of  the  larynx.  To  many  of  our  sweetest 
singers,  indeed,  the  voice  is  a vox  etprettrea  nihil. 

“ Why  should  I bother  my  head,”  1 fancy  I hear 
some  one  say,  “ about  the  anatomy  of  the  larynx,  as 
you  call  it?  If  anything  is  calculated  to  banish  the 
romance  from  music,  anatomy  is.” 


But  stay,  I reply.  There  are  one  or  two  thing* 
that  every  speaker  and  singer  wishes  to  do:  one  is  to 
strengthen  and  sweeten  the  voice,  another  is  to  pre- 
serve its  mellow  tone,  and  a third  to  be  able  to  keep  in 
voice  as  long  as  he  lives.  Now,  withotit  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  that  wonderful  natural 
musical  instrument,  the  larynx,  it  will  not  be  so  easy 
for  him  to  effect  what  he  desires  in  the  matter  of  voice. 

“The  larynx,” says  the  great  comparative  anatomist 
Chauveau,  “is  a very  short  tube,  which  gives  passage 
to  the  air  during  respiration  and  is  also  Ou  organ 
voice!' 

The  italicising  is  mine,  and  I lake  exception  to  this 
portion  of  the  sentence.  So  far  it  is  right  enough ; but, 
for  the  sake  of  being  practically  useful  to  my  readers. 
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I must  include  the  lungs  and  thyroid  gland,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  mouth  itself,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  organ  of  voice.  What  would  the  lar>'nx  be  with- 
out the  lungs  after  all? 
Apropos  of  this,  and  Just 
to  show  that  even  an 
anatomical  lecture  is  not 
necessarily  as  dr>*  as 
dust,  let  me  give  two 
brief  anecdotes.  They 
arc  both  from  beyond 
the  Tweed. 

A somewhat  conceited 
organist  w'as  officiating 
not  long  since  at  the  Free  Church  of  K—  while 
Tommie  M-^  did  the  bellows  work,  Tommie  came 
smirking  up  after  service,  and  shook  hands  with  the 
city  man,  somewhat  to  that  functionary’s  disgust. 

“ Man  ! **  said  Tommie,  “didn’t  you  an’  me  do  fine 
the  day?'* 

“You  and  me  1 What  do  you  mean  ? /played.** 

“Humph!"  Tommie  said,  “you  did  the  fingerin’ 
pretty  wcel ; but  whaur  would  ye  hae  been  if  I had 
stopped  blowin’,  hey  ? ** 

In  another  parish,  Willie  S — —and  his  little  brother 
Johnnie  were  playing  at  hanging,  after  reading  some- 
thing in  the  newspaper. 

“ You  first,**  said  Johnnie,  “ you’re  the  auldesi." 

“ A’  richi,”  said  Willie,  getting  up 
on  to  the  barrow.  “ I’ll  just  whusilc 
when  I’ve  had  enough.*’ 

“Vera  weel,  so  be  it,**  replied 
Johnnie,  as  he  rolled  away  the  bar- 
row.  Willie  made  a round  mouth 
to  whistle  almost  at  once.  But 
no.  ».  Johnnie  looked  up  with  a cunning 

smile. 

“A  bargain’s  a bargain,  Willie  man.  Just  you  whustle. 
Makin'  a mouth’s  one  thing,  and  whustling’s  another.” 

A servant  happened  to  come  and  cut  poor  little 
Willie  down  just  in  lime. 

Well,  then,  in  order  to  have  a good  voice,  it  is  ne- 
cessary not  only  to  have  a perfectly  developed  larynx, 
but  to  have  healthy,  fairly  strong  lungs  as  well. 

I have  in  previous  papers  described  the  structure 
and  physiology'  of  the  lungs,  and  need  not  repeat. 

The  larynx  itself  is  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  wind-pipe 
— I am  purposely  using  simple 
language — it  is  in  reality  a kind 
of  box  ; it  is  easily  seen  and  felt 
in  the  front  of  the  neck,  going 
by  the  popular  name  of  Adam's 
apple.  The  hard  cartilage  we 
feel  is  the  two  sides  of  the  box. 
These  two  plates  are  of  an  ob- 
lique - angular  • parallelogram  - 
matte  form  (I  fear  that  word  is  hardly  a simple  one). 
They  arc  joined  in  front  so  as  to  form  an  actual  shield 
to  the  easily-injured  parts  beneath. 

A pen-and-ink  sketch  of  this  important  cartilaginous 
shield  may  assist  us. 


It  is  called  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Fig.  ! represents 
it  from  a front  view.  To  its  upper  horns  is  attached 
by  ligaments  a little  bone,  called  the  hyoid  {i/tde 
Fig.  5);  to  its  lower,  a ring-like  cartilage  which  moves 
within  it,  called  the  cricoid  (Fig.  2).  The  narrow 
portion  of  this  ring  is  placed  in  front,  so  that  this 
cartilage  and  the  thyroid,  when  placed  in  position, 
would  have  this  outline 
{vide  Fig.  3)  somewhat. 

This  represents  one-half 
of  the  chief  part  of  the 
larynx,  seen  from  the  in- 
side. I . The  thyroid  car- 
tilage. 2.  The  cricoid  in 
positioa  3.  One  of  a 
pair  of  small  cartilages 
placed  on  top  of  the  cri- 
coid, and  to  which  one 
end  of  each  vocal  chord 
(4)  is  attached. 

If  you  were  to  look  into 
“the  organ  of  voice**  from  above  you  would  have 
represented  to  you  a picture  like  Fig.  4,  in  which  you 
see  the  aperture  of  the  organ  of  Voice  (i),  and  at  each 
side  a vocal  chord  (2 — 2)  attached  behind  to  the 
little  pitcher-shaped  cartilages  (3)  called  the  arytenoid, 
and  in  front  to  the  in.'ide  of  the  big  shield-like  thyroid. 

Before  going  any  farther  it  will  easily  be  seen  from 
their  attachments  that  elevation  of  the  large  thyroid 
cartilage  will  stretch  the  chords,  and  therefore  raise 
the  note,  just  as  we  do  the  same  by  turning  a fiddle- 
peg  and  tightening  the  string. 

But  by  a wonderful  set  of  muscles,  according  to  the 
note  wc  want  to  produce  in  singing,  the  aperture  of 
the  organ  is  lessened  or  widened  by  the  elevation  of 
this  whole  natural  instrument ; thus,  in  producing  the 
musical  scale,  we  have  two 
sets  of  action  at  work-first 
the  slackening  or  tensifying 
of  the  vibrator)'  voice-chords, 
and  secondly,  the  shortening 
or  lengthening  of  the  chords 
themselves. 

You  can  witness  in  your 
own  person  the  moving  up 
and  down  of  the  thyroid,  if 
you  stand  in  front  of  a look- 
ing-glass and  run  up  the 
scale  and  again  descend,  or 
you  can  feel  it  with  your 
finger  and  thumb  without 
getting  out  of  your  chair. 

Behind  all,  we  have  the 
lungs,  or  the  bellow's ; and  in  front  or  above,  the  outlet 
for  the  music,  />.,  the  mouth. 

Fig.  5 shows  a side  view  of  the  organ  of  voice,  with 
all  the  parts  in  position,  i.  The  hyoid  bone.  3. 
The  horns  of  it,  to  which  the  tongue-muscles  arc  at- 
tached.  3.  The  thyroid  cartilage.  4.  Adam’s  apple. 
5.  The  cricoid  cartilage.  6.  The  upper  rings  of  the 
wind-pipe.  7.  The  back  of  the  larynx,  behind  which 
is  the  gullet 
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If  I have  awakened  the  slightest  interest  on  the 
subject  in  the  mind  of  the  singer,  let  me  refer  him 
to  books.  To  what  books  ? The  best  encyclopaedias 
you  can  find,  in  the  best  library  you  have  access  to. 
It  IS  a most  interesting  study,  and  knowledge  gained 
thereof  so  impresses  one  that  he  never  forgets  it,  till 
the  great  silence  falls  that  stills  the  voice — in  this 
world — of  even  our  sweetest  singers. 

Close  to  the  larynx,  and  behind  it,  U situated  a 
doublc-lobed  gland,  called  the  thyroid.  It  is  larger  in 
the  young  than  in  the  adult,  and  in  women  than  in  men. 
It  is  what  is  called  a ductless  gland ; it  does  not  pos- 
sess a canal  that  leads  anywhere,  so  anatomists  and 
physiologists  arc  considerably  puzzled  to  know  the 
uses  of  it  Some  have  even  gone  so  far — inhuman 
vivisectors — as  to  excise  the  gland  from  horses,  to 
prove  that  they  can  get  along  just  as  well  without  it 
Perhaps  so  ; but  then,  horses  do  not  sing—at  least,  as 
a rule ; we  human  beings  do,  and  placed  where  it  is 
so  close  to  the  organ  of  voice,  it  is  undoubtedly  meant 
for  some  useful  purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
If  the  larynx  needed  a cushion  just  there,  fat  would 
have  done  as  well  as  a gland. 

But  this  gland  is  largest  in  babies  and  women,  and 
both  can  make  good  use  of  the  organ  of  voice  some- 
times. Here  there  is  food  for  thought 

How  to  keep  the  voice  in  health  and  form : As 
both  the  lungs  and  the  larynx  are  presided  over  by 
nerves,  involuntary  as  well  as  voluntary,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  system  gets  out  of  order  for  a time  the  voice 
must  suffer,  this  quite  apart  from  huskincss  or  from 
exudations  caused  by  cold. 

For  the  vocal  chords,  and  the  wonderful  arrange- 
ment of  muscles  connected  with  them  and  the  larynx 
in  general,  are  as  likely  to  suffer  from  debility  as  any 
other  part  of  our  anatomy.  This  debility  may  be  of 
two  kinds — simple  atony,  or  weakness  from  want  of 
nerve  power,  without  any  atony  or  wasting  of  sub- 
stance, The  former  will  usually  be  associated  with 
weakness  of  the  whole  muscular  system,  including 
heart  and  stomach  ; there  may  be  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, or  inability  to  ascend  heights  without  panting ; 
perspiration  on  slight  exertion  ; slow  digestion  and 
sleeplessness.  The  debility  of  a nervous  form  may  be 
but  transitory,  or  it  may  be  more  permanent.  Every 
one  who  sings  at  all,  know’s  that  there  arc  some  even- 
ings he  feels  all  out  of  thew,  so  to  speak,  and  has  to 
force  himself  to  vocal  action. 

This  is  merely  sympathetic  vocal  debility  ; and,  as 
a cure,  a tea.spoonful  of  sal  volatile  in  a wine-glassful 
of  water  might  act  as  a charm.  I cannot  advise 
brandy,  because,  apart  from  other  considerations,  the 
effects  die  away  and  the  repetition  of  the  dose  flushes 
the  face,  affects  the  eyes  and  even  the  memory,  and 
singers  know  what  that  means.  The  voice  is  in  best 
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form  about  three  hours  after  a judicious  meal,  not 
immediately  after,  nor  when  one  is  hungry. 

Debility  of  voice  of  a more  protracted  form,  if  due 
to  nervousness,  is  best  met  by  nervine  tonics,  such  as 
the  syrup  of  the  phosphates.  Various  other  tonics 
do  good.  But  the  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated, 
and  moderate  exercise,  fresh  air,  the  morning  bath, 
and  sunshine  not  forgotten.  Alas!  though,  recom- 
mending sunshine  to  any  one  in  this  country  is  like 
prescribing  carriage-drives  for  a poverty-struck  pa- 
tient. 

Debility  of  voice  from  wasting  of  muscle  is  even 
more  serious.  It  is  caused  by  some  error  of  nutrition, 
or  by  something  in  the  system  that  interferes  with  the 
blood-making  process.  To  strengthen  the  system  and 
purify  the  blood  are  the  indications  of  treatment  for 
simple  cases.  The  abuse  of  drugs  of  any  kind,  espe- 
cially narcotics,  must  be  guarded  against,  so  must 
over-indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants. 

The  diet  should  be  most  carefully  regulated,  easy 
of  digestion  and  nutritious.  If  digestion  is  slowly 
performed,  pepsine  in  some  shape  w'ill  do  good ; and  if 
cod-liver  oil  can  be  borne,  it  may  act  as  a charm.  If 
any  one  group  of  muscles  seems  w'asting  more  than 
another,  faradisation  may  be  tried,  and  friaion  to  the 
parts.  Small  doses  of  the  hypophosphite  of  soda,  in 
conjunction  with  bark,  do  good  ; but  the  patient’s 
own  medical  man  should  prescribe  this. 

In  serious  cases,  or  if  alarmed  at  all,  the  patient 
should  consult  a medical  man,  instead  of  trusting  to 
self-treatment. 

Hoarseness,  the  result  of  cold  or  over-straining  of  the 
voice,  is  vcr>'  common.  Treat  as  for  cold.  Slay  in  for 
a day  or  two.  Inhale  the  steam  of  hot  water.  Sal 
prunella  balls,  sucked,  help  to  remove  it,  and  a fever 
mixture  containing  nitrate  of  potash  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  in  from  five  to  ten  grain  doses.  This,  any 
chemist  can  compound  for  you. 

That  peculiar  huskiness  of  the  throat,  with  cough, 
and  the  constant  inclination  ‘*to  sw'allow  the  uvula,” 
from  which  public  speakers  often  suffer,  can  only  be 
cured  by  perfect  rest  and  change,  attention  to  the 
general  health,  and  the  application  of  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Or  the  inhalation  of  astringent  spray 
(say,  twenty  grains  of  alumen  exsiccatum,  to  an  ounce 
of  w.iter,  using  Dr.  Sicgle’s  instrument). 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health,  tonics 
taken,  and  tonic  baths,  even  in  cases  when  loss  of 
voice  is  not  accompanied  by  any  exudation. 

In  conclusion,  I would  have  the  reader  remember 
that  a course  of  dumb-bells  systematically  gone  into, 
w’ith  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  will  strengthen 
the  voice  and  lungs  as  well,  and  that  those  who  mount 
the  platform  can  never  too  carefully  obey  the  ordinary 
laws  of  hygiene. 
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MARY  HOLTS  ENGAGEMENT:  AN  AMERICAN  STORY. 


BY  CATHERINE  OWEN. 


ND  I am  really  en- 
gaged ! I can 
hardly  believe  it. 
How  often  1 have 
thought  and  won- 
dered who  my 
husband  would 
be,  or  if  1 ever 
should  marry. 
Hut  I suppose  all  girls 
iiavc  the  same  thoughts  ; 
at  all  events,  my  future 
is  now  settled.  I won- 
der if  Tom  will  always 
care  as  much  for  me  as 
he  does  now  ? 

Mary  Holt  sat  in  the 
bright  brelight,  watching  the  flickering  flames,  and 
thinking  of  her  new  position. 

She  was  very  young  and  inexperienced,  and  Tom 
Cowell’s  declaration  of  love  and  somewhat  masterful 
wooing  had  taken  her  by  storm.  She  had  hardly 
realised  that  he  was  dear  to  her  beyond  friendship, 
when  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
suddenness  of  her  betrothal,  if  the  bright,  dimpling 
smile  and  sunny  eyes  might  be  taken  as  a sign,  she 
was  a very  happy  little  woman  indeed- 

Tom  had  not  been  very  long  in  Mapleton  when  be 
met  and  fell  in  lo>'e  with  Mary,  who,  for  her  part,  much 
as  she  liked  his  great  broad  shoulders,  and  honest, 
handsome  face,  was  long  before  she  could  believe  that 
she,  who  was  said  to  be  the  prettiest  and  most  admired 
girl  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  could  ever  love  such 
a very  diflferent  man  from  the  one  she  had  pictured  as 
her  conquering  hero. 

Her  ideal  had  been  such  a very  superior  creature— 
quite  unlike  good-natured,  handsome,  but,  to  Mary's 
tyesj  who  judged  by  the  Mapleton  standard,  somewhat 
commonplace  'Pom  Cowell. 

He  had  seemed  to  her,  too,  to  have  an  unpleasantly 
good  opinion  of  his  own  people  and  his  home,  which 
was  Limeton — as  every  one  knows,  much  behind 
Mapleton  in  culture  and  reflnement,  although  it  could 
boast  of  its  greater  wealth  ; but  wealth  in  such  a sooty 
atmosphere  lost  all  attraction  for  Mary.  Yet  he  quoted 
Limeton,  and  what  the  Limetonians  did,  thought,  and 
intended  to  do,  and  the  cflfcct  of  their  intentions  on 
the  coming  election  for  President,  which  was  exaspe- 
rating to  Mary,  who,  like  all  loyal  Mapletonians,  was 
quite  sure  their  own  city  was  the  brain  of  the  State, 
even  if  Limeton  did  represent  its  wealth  ; so  that  what 
the  former  said  and  thought  w'as  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  the  country,  and  she  would  smile  at  the  purse- 
proud  ignorance  of  Limeton. 

Even  when  she  saw  Tom’s  honest  admiration  for 
herself,  and  found  that  she  enjoyed  his  visits  and 
attentions,  she  believed  it  was  only  the  magnetism  of 


his  good  humour,  and  breeiy,  healthy  nature  that 
pleased  her ; she  was  sure  it  was  nothing  more. 

And  yet  the  day  came,  as  we  see,  when  she  had 
been  brought  to  know  that  she  loved  him,  and  to  look 
forward  to  being  his  wife  as  her  greatest  good.  But 
then,  in  his  growing  affection  for  her,  and  his  absorb- 
ing anxiety  as  to  its  being  relumed,  he  had  left  olf 
quoting  “ my  mother”  and  Limeton  quite  so  often; 
and  Mary  flattered  herself  it  was  because  he  was 
beginning  to  see  the  superiority  of  Mapleton,  and  thus 
tacitly  acknowledged  it. 

A few  days  after  her  betrothal  she  received  a letter 
from  Mrs.  Cowell,  inviting  her  to  go  and  stay  with  her 
for  a few  weeks,  in  order  that  they  might  become  better 
acquainted. 

The  letter  was  kind  and  motherly,  and  Mary  felt 
that  it  was  so  ; but  although  there  were  no  actual  faults 
of  spelling,  it  was  evidently  not  the  production  of  a 
cultured  woman,  and  she  thought  with  some  dread 
of  her  future  mother-in-law.  It  would  all  be  ver>* 
tolerable  if  Tom  did  not  think  so  over-much  of  his  own 
kin,  but  he  evidently  looked  on  his  women-fotk  as  the 
most  superior  of  their  kind. 

However,  she  had  to  meet  them  sooner  or  later,  and 
as  Tom  was  so  anxious,  it  was  best  to  go. 

Tom  was  delighted  when  she  told  him  she  would 
accept  his  mother’s  invitation.  His  face  glowed  with 
satisfaction  as  he  expressed  his  thanks. 

**  You  will  like  my  dear  mother  so  much,  Mary, 
and  Louise  will  be  a delightful  companion  for  you, 
darling.  She  is  such  a sweet,  sensible  girl,  and  a pro- 
digious housekeeper.  You  will  Icam  a great  deal 
from  her.** 

“ I have  no  doubt  I shall  like  your  mother,'*  says 
Mary,  not  very  enthusiastically,  it  must  be  confessed. 

Tom’s  face  falls.  *'And  Limeton,  Mary:  it’s  such 
a splendid  city — quite  diflerent  from  this  place.” 

Star)’  fancies  she  detects  a slightly  depreciatory*  tone 
in  the  way  he  says  ‘‘this  place.” 

“Yes,  I suppose  it  is  very  different  Horridly  dirty, 
isn’t  it  ? ” 

“Not  more  dirty  than  a prosperous  manufacturing 
city  must  inevitably  be,  and  within  a mile  all  round 
there  is  the  loveliest  scenery  you  can  imagine.  Our 
place  is  about  a mile  from  the  city,  so  the  dirt  will  not 
annoy  you  ; and  you  will  meet  such  pleasant  people 
there  that  you  will  not  mind  the  smoke.  I am  sure, 
Mary,  you  will  come  away  quite  in  love  with  Limeton, 
and  prefer  it  to  this  prim  old  place.” 

“ Prefer  it  to  Mapleton  ? Never  I ” 

“ Well,  well,  well  see  ; *’  and  in  his  proud  confidence 
he  kissed  her  and  left  her. 

Mary  felt  indignant  “ Pm  sure  we  shall  never  get 
along  if  Tom  remains  so  wrapped  up  in  his  mother  and 
sister  and  Limeton.  A great  deal  to  learn  from  Louise, 
indeed  ! ” 

Mary  could  not  get  it  through  her  little  Mapleton 
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bead  but  that  she  was  about  to  honour  Limeton  in* 
finitely  by  going  there,  and  that  her  Mapleton  manners 
and  dress  would  be  envied  and  copied  by  its  unso. 
phisiicated  people,  and  now  to  be  told  that  she  was  to 
learn  from  Louise  1 

Of  course  she  bad  a little  cry  and  made  several 
foolish  resolutions,  and  then  set  about  her  prepara- 
tions for  an  early  departure  with  a heavy  heart 

A week  later  Mary  was  whirling  along  to  Limeton, 
wondering  what  Tom’s  relations  would  be  like,  and 
whether  they  were  like  him — unpolished  diamonds. 
Now  that  she  had  left  him,  she  had  begun  to  hope 
better  things  of  them.  Could  he  think  so  much  of 
them  if  they  were  not  very  nice  ? And  although  all 
the  people  she  knew  from  Limeton,  except  Tom,  had 
been  suggestive  of  petroleum  to  her,  they,  surely, 
would  be  exceptions. 

Mary's  heart  sank  within  her  as  the  train  neared 
the  depot  : such  miserable  shanties  formed  the  out- 
skirts, such  gloom  hung  in  the  air,  that  she  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  having  to  stay  even  a week  in  such 
a place.  Her  spirits  did  not  revive  when  she  saw 
Mrs.  Cowell  and  Louise,  who  were  wailing  to  receive 
her,  and  welcomed  her  with  much  cordiality. 

As  they  rode  home  in  the  dusty  “carry-all,”  Mrs. 
Cowell  was  evidently  studying  Mar>'’s  elegant  and  ex- 
pensive travelling  dress,  from  her  Russia  leather  satchel 
to  her  dainty  boots  and  gloves  ; while  Mary  had  taken 
in  at  a glance  the  terribly  dowdy  appearance  of 
L,ouise  and  her  mother — the  old  lady's  black  alpaca 
suit,  made  evidently  at  home,  and  Louise’s  Scotch 
plaid  dress,  and  dyed,  and  too  scant,  silk  over-skirt ; 
and  yet,  with  such  toilettes,  it  was  a relief  to  her  to 
find  they  were  not  coarse. 

As  they  passed  through  the  town  Mrs.  Cowell  and 
Louise  pointed  out  the  lions,  which  they  considered 
must  astonish  their  visitor,  and  w'ere  evidently  disap- 
pointed at  the  equanimity  with  which  she  regarded 
them.  Mary,  however,  could  be  very  sweet ; and 
although  an  idea  was  forming  in  her  mind  that  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Cowell  could  never  become  relatives  of  hers, 
she  exerted  herself  to  charm  them,  and  succeeded. 
The  old  lady  thought  she  was  a giddy  young  thing, 
quite  unused  to  travelling,  or  she  would  never  wear  a 
dress  beautiful  enough  for  gala  day  attire,  on  the  cars, 
but  that  when  she  became  toned  down  by  Louise’s 
example  all  would  come  right ; but  at  the  same  time 
she  determined  herself  to  give  her  a few  hints  on  ex- 
travagance, especially  on  the  folly  of  wearing  an  Irish 
poplin  dress  to  travel  in. 

The  Cow’ells  lived  in  a large,  comfortable  house, 
with  fine  old  trees  around  it,  and  Mary  began  to 
hope,  when  she  saw  the  wealth  of  sylvan  beauty, 
that  her  visit  might  not  be  so  unbearable  as  she  had 
feared. 

The  interior  was  not  so  promising : it  was  Mrs. 
Cowell  and  Louise  over  again — plain,  sensible,  thrifty, 
but  perfectly  unendurable  to  luxurious  Mary,  who  was 
accustomed  to  elegance,  and  loved  tL 

She  sighed  as  she  sat  on  the  hard  hair-cloth  “ easy  ” 
chair,  and,  trying  the  harder  sofa,  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  adapt  her  round  little  figure  to  its  angles. 


No  wonder  Louise  was  so  prim  if  she  had  been 
brought  up  amid  such  furniture ! And  then  her 
thoughts  turned  to  Tom.  He  was  not  prim.  But  even 
in  that  short  time  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  not  like  the  rest  of  his  family.  Then  why,  oh  1 
why,  did  be  quote  them  so  often?  Could  it  be  possible 
that  he  would  expect  her  to  live  in  a similar  fashion  ? 
Perhaps  that  was  why  he  bad  told  her  she  could  learn 
housekeeping  from  Louise. 

Whatever  Tom’s  idea  on  the  subject  may  have  been, 
it  was  evident  that  his  mother  meant  to  make  her  visit 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  future  life  she  expected  her 
son  to  lead. 

Conversation  had  not  been  very  brisk  hitherto,  and 
when  lea  was  announced,  Mary,  determined  to  make 
talk,  praised  the  biscuit,  the  cake,  and  the  delicious 
butter. 

“ Yes,  my  dear,  Louise’s  butler  is  excellent,  although 
I say  it.  I suppose  you  know  how  to  make  butter^ 
Rut  I could  take  a hint  myself  from  Louise,  and  it  will 
do  you  no  harm  to  Icam  some  of  her  housekeeping 
wrinkles.  Tom  has  always  been  accustomed  to  fine 
butter,  and  I hear  in  Mapleton  they  chum  up  the  milk 
with  the  cream.” 

“ I am  sure  I know  nothing  about  it,”  said  Mary, 
forgetting  her  resolve  to  be  amiable. 

However,  Mrs.  Cowell  seemed  almost  pleased  to 
know  that  Louise’s  instructions  would  be  given  wliere 
they  were  much  needed. 

“ Never  mind,  my  dear ; you  are  quick,  111  be 
bound,  and  we  will  soon  make  a good  housekeeper  of 
you.  There’s  one  thing  to  begin  on  : if  you  travel  in 
your  handsome  dresses  you  will  never  have  anything 
decent  to  wear.  Get  yourself  a nice,  neat  black 
alpaca,  that  will  never  show  dirt,  and  last  for  years.” 

Mary  listened  for  a moment  in  speechless  indigna- 
tion, and  then  said — 

“ But  I wish  to  be  as  well  dressed  when  I travel  as 
at  home ; any  lady  must  do  so.” 

“ Ah  ! you  will  soon  lose  that  notion  when  you 
are  married.  Limeton  ladies  are  much  more  sen- 
sible." 

Mary  was  prudently  silent.  It  was  evidently  useless 
to  argue  with  the  old  lady.  After  tea  Mrs.  Cow'cU 
went  to  sleep  in  her  chair,  and  Louise  took  her  visitor 
to  Tom’s  own  room,  showed  her  his  wonderful  juvenile 
achievements  in  drawing  and  caligraphy,  and,  seeing 
Mary  was  somewhat  silent,  said  suddenly — 

“ You  must  not  mind  what  mamma  says.dear  Mary; 
she  is  old-fashioned  in  her  ideas,  and  I have  been 
brought  up  to  be  something  like  her,  but  wc  can’t 
expect  every  one  to  be  cut  out  after  our  own  pattern. 
Tom  is  not.” 

The  intention  was,  no  doubt,  very  kind,  but  the  tone 
seemed  to  Mar>'one  of  tolerance.  She  fancied  Louise 
meant  to  patronise  her,  making  allowance  for  her 
shortcomings,  and  she  could  not  brook  that  in  her 
present  mood,  so  she  answered  somewhat  tartly— 

“ I am  afraid  1 should  not  meet  the  expectations  of 
any  of  you,  not  having  been  cut  out  by  any  pattern 
at  ail,  that  i know  of.” 

“There,  you  are  offended,  and  I am  sorry.  But 
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mamma  meant  well)  and  so  do  I/’  she  added,  after  a 
pause. 

Now,  Mary  prided  herself  upon  being  exceedingly 
reasonable,  and  so  she  reflected  that  Mrs.  Cowell  and 
Louise  had  acted  according  to  their  lights.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  understand  her,  so 
she  graciously  said—* 

Don’t  speak  of  it  any  more.  We  see  things  from 
such  different  points  of  view,  that  it  is  scarcely  likely  we 


Engagement. 

Mamma's  favourite  was  “Old  Folks  at  Home,”which 
Louise  sang  as  correctly,  and  with  far  more  expression 
than  most  of  Mary's  foshionablc  friends  could  have 
done  ; and  then  she  sang  “ Auld  Robin  Gray  " with  a 
pathos  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  Mary. 

It  was  a revelation  to  her  that  a girl  who  contented 
herself  in  a tasteless  home  and  a coarse  stuff  gown, 
when  she  had  the  means  of  better,  should  have  soul 
enough  to  give  expression  to  the  exquisite  old  ballad. 


"AND  THS.N  SHE  SANG  'AULD  ROBIN  CRAY."' 


could  agree  on  such  a subject.  1 can  see  that  you  are 
very  kind,  Louise,”  she  added,  putting  forth  her  little 
white  hand,  which  Louise  clasped  in  her  shapely 
brown  ones ; and  then  they  joined  Mrs.  Cowell,  who 
had  just  awakened  from  her  nap. 

'*  Let  us  have  some  music,  daughter.” 

“With  pleasure,  if  Mary  will  put  up  with  my  simple 
playing.'' 

Mary  protested  that  she  was  delighted,  liked  simple 
music  of  all  things,  and  then  resigned  herself  to  listen 
to  “ Yankee  Doodle”  with  variations,  and  perhaps,  by 
way  of  something  superfine,  " Warblings  at  Eve.” 

Louise,  however,  said— 

“ I must  sing  mamma's  favourite  first,  and  then  you 
shall  hear  mine.” 


During  the  next  few  days  Mary  learnt  to  appreciate 
the  character  of  Louise,  without  being  in  the  least 
desirous  of  emulating  her  housewifely  virtues.  Lime- 
ton  did  not  meet  with  her  approval  She  could 
scarcely  repress  her  disgust  as  she  walked  the  grimy 
streets,  saw  the  vulgar,  over-dressed  people,  and  then 
thought  it  might  have  been  her  home.  To  change 
clean,  beautiful  Mapleton  for  Limeton  ! 

Tom  had  told  her  he  would  like  their  home  to  be 
Limeton,  but  had  said  that  if  she  would  be  happier 
in  Mapleton  he  would  forego  his  wish.  His  business 
permitted  him  to  live  in  either  place.  Not  to  be  out- 
done in  generosity,  Mary  had  declared  her  happiness 
was  to  be  with  him,  no  matter  where.  The  subject  had 
not  been  renewed,  but  Mary  had  now  quite  decided 
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that  Limeton  could  nn>cr  be  her  home.  She  had, 
indeed,  balanced  whether  Mrs.  Cowell  could  ever  be 
her  motber>in4aw,  but  as  she  thought  of  Tom,  she  felt 
that  infliction  could  be  borne — away  from  Limeton. 

Tom  was  to  come  the  following  Saturday,  and  spend 
a few  days  at  home  before  she  went  back  to  Mapleton, 
and  she  awaited  his  coming  with  eagerness.  She 
wanted  to  let  him  know  that  she  could  never  make  her 
home  in  Limeton,  before  he  could  make  any  plans 
with  his  mother. 

When  Saturday  came,  she  told  Louise  she  thought 
of  going  to  the  depot  to  meet  Tom ; and  Louise,  with 
more  delicacy  than  Mary  had  given  her  credit  for, 
said— 

“ Oh  I that  is  just  the  thing.  I have  so  many  things 
to  sec  to  that  I would  rather  not  go,  and  yet  we  could 
not  let  him  arrive  without  some  of  us  going.” 

She  also  managed  to  keep  Mrs.  Cowell  at  home, 
feeling  sure  that  Tom  would  enjoy  Mary’s  company 
alone  better  than  with  them. 

Mary  almost  forgot  all  about  Mrs.  Cowell  in  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Tom,  but  after  be  had  asked  her 
a dozen  questions  about  herself,  be  said — 

“And  how  do  you  like  Limeton,  Mary?" 

“Oh,  perfectly  detestable  ! I cannot  think  how  any- 
body can  live  there.” 

“Ah!  1 see  you  have  still  those  Mapleton  idea^ 
Mary.  Now,  I hate  Mapleton  and  am  always  glad  to 
get  out  of  it,  the  people  are  such  snobs.  You  are  the 
only  pleasant  person  I ever  met  there.  Limeton 
people  are  substantial,  true-hearted,  and  — and,  in 
short,  Mary,  I am  much  disappointed  that  you  don't 
like  the  finest  city  in  the  Union.” 

“Finest  city  in  the  Union,  indeed!”  says  Mar>', 
stung  by  his  disparagement  of  her  native  city.  “ It  is 
a most  unpleasant  place,  smoky,  grimy,  and  unhealthy, 
and  the  people,  as  far  as  1 have  met  them,  may  be 
substantial  enough,  but  they  are  dreadfully  tiresome 
and  uninteresting.  1 don’t  mean  you,  Tom,”  she  adds, 
seeing  him  glare  dow  n upon  her  in  angry  astonish- 
ment. 

“lam  much  obliged,  I am  sure,  that  you  made  an 
aception  in  my  favour,  but  1 cannot  take  credit  to 
myself  at  the  expense  of  my  mother  and  Louise.” 

“ Oh ! I like  Louise.” 

“And  not  my  mother,  1 infer?” 

“No.” 

Mary  had  not  intended  to  tell  him  this  point-blank, 
but  he  had  taken  such  a line  with  her  for  not  liking 
Limeton  that  she  felt  indignant,  and  not  inclined  to 
mince  the  fects  at  all.  The  result  was  what  may  have 
been  expected:  Tom  stalked  on  in  solemn  silence, 
while  she,  full  of  resentment,  held  her  little  head  ver)* 
much  in  the  air. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  Louise  saw,  not- 
withstanding Mar>’*s  unusual  animation,  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  between  them,  but  chose  the 
wise  part  of  silence.  Mrs.  Cowell  saw  nothing  but 
that  her  son  was  not  much  in  love,  as  she  feared  he 
would  be,  w'ith  Mary.  She  had  not  found  the  latter  as 
tractable  as  she  had  hoped  in  the  way  of  imitating 
Louise,  and  had  discovered  that  she  had  not  that  ad- 


miration of  frugality  and  thrift  that  befitted  the  future 
wife  of  her  son  ; therefore  she  was  contented  to  see 
that  son’s  cool  politeness  to  Mary,  which  she  took 
us  a proof  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  led  away  by  her 
caprices. 

The  next  morning  Tom  joined  Mary  in  the  garden, 
and  said — 

“Under  the  impression  that  you  would  like  Limeton, 
I had  written  about  a place  here  1 wanted  to  buy,  but 
from  what  you  said  last  night  I conclude  that  any 
plan  of  that  sort  is  useless.” 

“ Quite  useless,”  said  Mary  decidedly ; “and  1 really 
think,  Tom,  that  you  had  better  decide  your  future 
without  reference  to  me.  I — that  is — there  are  seve- 
ral things  that  would,  I think,  prevent  our  being  happy 
together,” 

“ In  short,  you  are  tired  of  your  engagement  ? " 

“ If  you  take  it  that  way,  yes,” 

“Oh,  you  women,  you  women!”  said  Tom  bitterly; 
but  Mary  had  walked  off,  and  he  did  not  follow  her. 

Later  that  day  Mary  said  she  thought  her  presence 
was  required  at  home.  Louise  looked  sad,  but  no  one 
made  any  remark  on  her  sudden  leave-taking.  Only 
Tom,  when  he  drove  her  to  the  depot,  talking  painfully 
small  talk  as  they  went,  to  avoid  past  and  gone  topics, 
wringing  her  hand  as  the  train  moved  off,  said  — 

“God  bless  you,  Mary  ; I hope  one  of  your  Maple- 
ton fellows  will  make  you  as  good  a husband  as  I 
should  have  wished  to  be.” 

“ Thank  you ; I must  lake  my  chance,”  says  Mar>’, 
forcing  back  her  tears  till  he  is  gone  ; then,  dropping 
her  veil,  she  cries  her  way  home. 

A year  later  Mary  is  alone  in  the  world.  She  has 
lost  her  father,  and  as  she  sits  in  her  mourning  dress 
she  thinks  of  the  past,  and  is  not  afraid  to  tell  herself 
now,  that  but  for  her  own  folly  she  might  have  had 
good,  true-hearted  Tom  Cowell  to  help  her  in  her 
trouble ; that,  grieved  as  she  would  have  been  at  her 
father's  loss,  she  could  never  have  been  alone  in  the 
world  so  long  as  Tom  had  lived  ; and  now'  she  would 
be  alone  for  ever,  for,  disguise  it  from  herself  as  she 
had  tried  to  do,  she  knew  she  loved  Tom  still ; all 
other  men  seemed  poor,  weak  things  to  her,  and  for 
Tom’s  sake  even  Mapleton  did  not  now  seem  such  a 
very  superior  place  as  it  had  done,  and  in  consequence. 
Limeton  was  not  so  horrible.  She  knew  in  her  heart 
she  had  been  somewhat  prejudiced,  and  told  her- 
self that  the  unpleasantness  of  it  should  have  counted 
as  nothing  compared  w'ith  Tom's  love.  All  this  she 
had  seen  long  before  she  confessed  it  even  to  herself ; 
probably,  but  for  the  grief  that  had  lowered  her  pride, 
she  never  would  have  so  confessed. 

She  sat  musing  in  the  firelight  as  she  had  done  a 
year  ago,  when  a card  w'as  brought  to  her. 

“ Mrs.  Henry  Oiarlton  ! I know  no  one  of  that 
name.  Show  the  lady  in.” 

A lady,  dressed  handsomely,  but  w'ith  Quaker-like 
simplicity,  then  entered,  and  Mary  recognised  Louise 
Cowell. 

After  the  first  embarrassment  of  meeting  had  passed, 
Louise  told  Mary  of  her  marriage  with  one  of  the 
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** dearest  men  in  the  world,”  that  they  had  just  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip,  and  had  so  timed  their  arrival 
as  to  meet  Tom  on  bis  return  from  Europe. 

“ It  was  only  last  night  we  beard  of  your  father's 
death,  and  then,  dear  Mary,  I could  not  refrain  from 
coming  to  tell  you  how  sorry  1 am.” 

Tears  filled  Mary's  eyes  at  the  mention  of  her 
father. 

" 1 am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Louise,  and 
heartily  glad  to  see  you.  Are  you  going  to  stay  here 
long  ? ” 

**  Yes,  we  shall  pass  the  winter  in  Mapleton,  and 
being  a stranger  here,  1 shall  often  inilict  my  company 
on  you  if  you  will  have  me.” 

“ The  ofiener  the  better,  dear  Louise,”  replied  Mary 
sincerely. 

She  liked  Louise.  At  the  same  time,  she  thought 
with  some  trepidation  that  these  visits  from  Louise 
must  result  in  her  meeting  Tom  again,  which  she  felt 
very  reluctant  to  do  ; but  pride  came  to  her  aid,  and 
she  asked  herself  why  she  could  not  meet  a man  with 
indifference,  who  could  so  meet  her  ? 

And  so  she  resolved  to  avoid  neither  Louise  nor 
him. 

Perhaps  Louise  had  a little  project  of  her  own.  At 
all  events,  she  appeared  to  have  much  satisfaction  when 
she  found  Mary  did  not  shrink  from  the  mention  of 
Tom’s  name,  and  accordingly  he  became  her  chief 


topic  of  conversation.  She  even  hinted  at  his  unhappi> 
ness,  and  her  fears  that  his  disappointment  would  be  a 
lifedong  sorrow. 

**  Ah  ! you  dear,  innocent  Louise.  Shakespeare 
knew  men  better  than  you,  and  be  says — 

“ ' Men  have  died  from  time  to  tiow. 

And  wormi  have  eaico  them,  bat  doc  for  love,* 

Mary  said,  with  forced  gaiet)*. 

At  last  Tom  and  Mary  did  meet,  and  then  Mary 
found  all  her  fortitude  necessar>',  for  Tom  evidently 
bad  no  intention  of  carrying  matters  off  with  dignity, 
but  rather  showed  her  in  every  word  and  look  that  she 
was  the  one  woman  in  the  world  for  him. 

Can’t  every  one  guess  the  end  ? That  Tom  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  calling  himself  a fool  and  beg- 
ging Mary’s  forgiveness,  and  Mary  contradicted  him, 
and  with  many  tears  shed  on  his  waistcoat  declared 
herself  an  unreasonable  little  vixen,  not  w'orth  his  love, 
and  that  she  was  willing  to  live  in  the  very  heart  of 
Limeton  if  necessary. 

“Too  late,  my  dear,”  says  Tom  merrily,  “for  I 
have  my  eye  on  a lovely  little  nest  in  Mapleton, 
and  am  not  going  to  have  my  plans  upset  a second 
lime.” 

Then  Louise  came  into  the  room. 

“ * Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,’”  said  Tom,  going 
to  bis  sister  and  kissing  her. 
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seems  to  be  almost  an 
act  of  sacrilege  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of 
such  a momentous  topic 
as  the  manufacture  of 
dolls  without  a due 
feeling  of  reverence. 
To  doll-worshippers— 
and  they  constitute  a 
very  large  and  influen- 
tial section  of  the  com- 
munity— the  creation  of  these  divinities  of  the  nursery 
will  probably  appear  to  be  a subject  only  one  degree 
less  sacred  than  the  princes  and  princesses  of  fairy- 
land itself.  Yet  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  all  dolls, 
from  the  bride,  who  is  resplendent  in  silks  and  satins, 
to  the  tiniest  of  little  cherubs,  clad  in  the  scantiest  of 
garments,  had  a beginning.  We  may  here  remark 
that  there  is  a great  misapprehension  with  regard  to 
the  making  of  dolls.  Although  run  into  the  same 
mould,  no  two  dolls  are  exactly  alike  ; and  the  little  or 
l>ig  girii  ^'ho  joyously  superintends  the  toilette  of  one 
of  these  waxen  beauties,  utters  a more  than  half-truth 
when  she  gravely  assures  “Her  Highness”  that  there 
never  was  a doll  half  so  beautiful  as  her  before. 

Dulls  are  among  the  inhabitants  of  childhood’s 
wonderful  dream-world,  and  there  are  few  diversions 
from  the  stern  realities  of  daily  life  more  instructive 


than  a glimpse  behind  the  scenes  of  Childhood’s  fancy, 
it  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  trace  out  the 
antiquity  of  doll-worship.  Like  most  of  our  nursery 
traditions,  it  would  probably  be  found  to  date  from 
prehistoric  times.  It  is  diflicult  to  understand  how 
there  could  ever  have  been  a time  when  there  were 
no  dolls,  and  the  nursery  would  indeed  be  a dull 
world  without  these  pretty  puppets.  The  rare  and 
enviable  faculty  possessed  by  children  of  all  ages, 
known  in  childho^'s  language  as  the  art  of  “ making 
believe,”  is  an  inheritance  that  has  been  handed  down 
from  age  to  age  in  uninterrupted  succession.  The 
mothers  of  one  generation  initiate  the  mothers  of  the 
next  into  the  mysteries  of  doll  life ; and  so  the  pretty 
play  goes  merrily  on,  never  losing  its  freshness  or  its 
charm. 

There  is  much  that  may  be  seen  by  a visit  to  a doll 
factory,  that  would  have  for  many  people  all  the  force 
of  a revelation.  Few  probably  realise  what  a number 
of  processes  are  necessary  before  even  the  tiniest  of 
dolls  is  ready  for  the  nursery.  There  is  certainly  a 
bewildering  number  suitable  substances.  Besides 
the  various  kinds  of  wax  from  the  best  English  to  the 
commoner  foreign  sorts,  there  are  spermaceti  and 
various  kinds  of  composition  ; india-rubber,  gutta- 
percha, wood,  and  rags,  not  to  mention  various  judi- 
cious combinations  of  these  and  other  materials. 
But  the  best  dolls  are  made  only  of  the  best  English 
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wax.  Then  come  the  composition 
dolls,  which  are  much  more  dura- 
ble, and  some  of  which  have  their 
protected  by  a thin  piece  of 
muslin,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  list.  It  is,  however,  the 
waxen  dolls  that  appeal  most 
powerfully  to  the  aHections  and  the 
admiration  of  the  girls  of  England. 

The  construction  of  the  moulds 
in  which  these  are  made  involves 
some  knowledge  of  modelling.  The 
moulds  are  made  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  the  various  sections  being 
deftly  joined  together  with  such 
nicety  as  to  leave  but  few  marks 
of  the  joints.  Into  this  the  melted 
wax  is  poured,  while  still  very  hot, 
nnd  a thin  him  immediately  ad- 
heres to  the  sides  of  the  mould, 
which  is  quickly  inverted  in  order 
that  the  molten  wax  in  the  centre  may  how  out.  But 
although  this  rough  mask  is  fairly  complete  in  point 
of  outline,  much  remains  to  be  done  before  it  can  be 
regarded  as  possessing  those  charms  which  are  com- 
monly believed  to  be  a doll’s  rightful  inheritance. 
The  roughnesses  have  to  be  smoothed  down,  a dis- 
tinctive character  has  to  be  given  to  the  mouth  and 
nose,  the  e^xbrow's  have  to  be  delicately  pencilled 
in  ; and  we  may  w*ell  cease  to  wonder  that  Sliake- 
speare’s  lover  should  have  written  an  ode  “ to  his  mis- 
tress’s eyebrow,”  when  we  sec  the  wonderful  effect 
produced  on  a doll’s  face  by  various  arrangements 

of  brow  and 
lash.  Then  the 
eyes,  which  arc 
like  beautiful 
shells,  although 
they  can  be 
bought  by  the 
gross,  of  any 
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colour  and  sire,  have  to  be  6xed  in,  which  is  done  by 
plastering  them  at  the  back  with  a little  soft  wax. 
The  method  of  fastening  the  hair  so  as  to  give  it  a 
natural  appearance,  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the 
care  with  which  a doll  has  been  made.  In  the  best 
dolls  almost  every  strand  is  attached  separately  to  the 
wax  itself,  while  in  the  cheaper  kinds  a wig  is  roughly 
stuck  un  the  doU’.H  head.  This  is  a very  important 
point,  which  dol!-worshippers  will  properly  appreciate, 
for  is  not  the  most  delightful  part  of  a doll’s  daily 
toilette  the  brushing  and  combing  of  her  hair?  Then 
there  arc  many  qualities  of  hair,  from 
the  best  mohair  to  common  dax. 

We  have  said  little  about  the  tint- 
ing of  lips  and  cheek,  processes  which 
involve  a nice  appreciation  of  effect. 
So  far  doll-fanciers  seem  to  be  be- 
lievers in  the  ruddy  hue  of  health,  for 
we  have  never  yet  seen  an  **  interest- 
ing” dull  with  checks  of  the  colour  of 
underdone  pastry.  But  it  would  be 
rash  to  speculate  upon  the  future,  for 
the  new  science  of  taste  may  yet  in- 
duence  even  the  nursery  and  the  doll 
trade.  The  composition  of  dolls* 
bodies  is  a sore  subject.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  that  common  tragedy  of 
the  nursery  when,  by  mischief  or  mis- 
chance, the  sawdust  has  come  out  of 
the  body  of  a favourite  doll,  and  wit- 
nessed how  real  was  the  anguish  en- 
dured by  the  doll-mother  ? 
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Of  other  dolls  the  most  artistic  are  the  French  kid 
dolls  with  flexible  joints.  These  are  remarkable  for 
possessing  the  best-modelled  bodies,  a feature  which 
is  certainly  not  a strong  point  in  English  dolls.  They 
arc,  however, 
made  in  France, 
and  are  not 
very  largely  im- 
ported into  this 
country.  Then 
there  are  china 
dolls  with  saw- 
dust bodies,  and 
china  dolls  with 
china  limbs  and 
wire  joints,  most 
of  w’hich  are  of 
German  make. 

Rag  dolls  do 
not  call  for  spe- 
cial comment, 
nor,  of  course, 
the  time-hon- 
oured wooden 
farthing  dolls, 
which  are 
turned  out  of 
the  manufac- 
tories by  the 
million  ; they 
are  the  cheapest 
and  commonest 
members  of  the 
species.  Their 
most  distinjuishable  features  are  their  painted  faces 
and  indispensable  night-caps.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  go  into  the  numerous  classes  of  dolls  that  are  got 
up  as  caricatures.  These,  although  very  realistic, 
possess  but  little  attraction  for  children,  and  belong 
to  the  category  of  models  rather  than  dolls.  The 


same,  too,  must  be  said  for  the  mechanical  dolls  who 
talk  and  walk,  shake  hands,  and  play  drums.  They 
are  never  regarded  as  anything  more  than  ingenious 
puppets.  Dolls,  properly  so  called,  are  very  human 

in  the  eyes  of 
childhood. 

There  ts,  too, 
a science  in  the 
dressing  and 
nursing  of  dolls, 
which  is  every 
whit  as  pro- 
found as  that 
of  the  nursery. 
Dolls  have  a 
multitude  of  ail- 
ments, their 
likes  and  dis- 
likes are  as 
marked  as  any 
of  those  that 
trouble  real 
men  and  wo- 
men. Their 
houses  have  to 
be  very  taste- 
fully and  com- 
pletely fur- 
nished. Indeed 
the  manufacture 
of  furniture  for 
dolls'  houses  is 
a trade  of  con- 
siderable im- 
portance. Then  dolls  have  their  shoemakers,  and  their 
milliners,  and  hosiers,  who  follow  the  fashions  with 
the  greatest  care.  Indeed,  if  the  study  of  dolls  gives 
us  a peep  into  the  happy  dream-world  of  childhood, 
the  manufacture  of  dolls  and  of  their  wants  alVords 
employment  to  hundreds  of  working  men  and  women. 
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YESTERDAY. 


ESTERDAY,  darling— only  yesterday. 

The  heavens  were  bright,  and  all  the  earth  was 
fair ; 

Love’s  golden  radiance  fell  upon  our  way  — 

Love’s  dreamy  music  filled  the  scented  air  : 

A thousand  wild  flowers  trembled  round  our  feet. 

We  saw  the  lilac  boughs  above  us  sw.ny  ; 

And  heard  the  woodlark  singing  high  and  sweet. 
Yesterday,  darling — only  yesterday. 

Yesterday,  darling — only  yesterday, 

With  lips  apart  and  hair  of  russet  brown. 

You  came,  dear  heart,  across  the  flower-decked  way, 
Sweeping  the  grasses  with  your  trailing  gown  ; 

Upon  your  cheek  there  was  a wild-rose  [jlow, 

And  in  your  eyes  there  was  a sunset  ray  ; 

You  came  with  arms  outstretched — you  loved  me  so. 
Yesterday,  darling— only  yesterday. 


Yesterday,  darling — only  yesterday, 

A soft  breeze  stealing  from  the  sunny  south 
Blew  from  your  brow  the  tangled  fringe  away, 

And  wooed  the  kisses  from  your  crimson  mouth  ; 
The  boughs  caressed  you  as  you  came  along, 

The  red  sun  kissed  you  with  its  parting  ray. 

The  woodlark  praised  you  in  his  happy  song, 
Yesterday,  darling— only  yesterday. 

Yesterday,  darling — only  yesterday ; 

Ah,  me ! ah,  me ! but  yesterday  is — dead  : 

The  sun  still  shines  across  the  flower-decked  way, 
And  still  the  woodlark  warbles  overhead  ; 

But  in  the  shadows  of  a great  despair, 

I weep,  dear  heart,  upon  the  weary  way, 

For  love's  bright  dream,  that  made  the  earth  so 
fair 

Yesterday,  darling— only  yesterday. 

M.  M.  Forrester. 
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IT  is,  we  suppose,  suffix 
ciently  common-pJace  to 
obscn’e  how  wonderfully 
ordered  everything  in  na- 
ture appears  to  be.  Those 
of  us  who  make  much  of 
domestic  pets  often  remark 
in  the  wane  of  the  year 
what  fine  winter  coats  our 
dogs  and  cats  are  putting 
on  : or  here  again  while  we 
are  lurking  about  in  the 
shady  corners  of  the  gar- 
den to  find  the  pleasantest 
retreat  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  a July  sun,  the 
currants,  gooseberries,  and 
strawberries  which  now  fill 
a well-ordered  garden  in 
such  lavish  profusion  prove 
to  be  a resource  grateful  in 
the  extreme.  Yet,  what  a 
wry  face  would  not  a few 
of  us  have  pulled  had  that 
same  bunch  of  currants 
been  suddenly  put  between 
our  teeth  only  four  months 
ago,  when  the  east  wind 
seemed  to  be  cutting  out 
the  very  marrow  of  our 
bones  ! 

Such  a simple  platitude 
as  this,  however,  just  now  naturally  sets  us  thinking 
whether  we  cannot  say  a few  words  as  to  the  general 
cultivation  of  some  of  our  most  popular  fruit-trees. 

The  autumn  of  the  year,  then,  about  November,  is 
the  best  time  for  planting  out  young  currant  and 
gooseberry  trees ; and  at  the  most  they  should  not  be 
more  than  three  years  old  from  the  cutting,  or,  if  older 
than  this  at  the  time  of  planting,  they  should  be  cut 
back  a little  to  strengthen  the  growth  of  the  new  wood. 
But,  to  be  more  in  order,  it  is  perhaps  of  the  cuttings 
themselves  that  we  should  first  speak.  In  the  wane 
of  the  year,  choose  some  good  straight  young  shoots, 
healthy  and  well-grown,  of  about  a foot  in  length  or  a 
little  over ; and  from  the  part  that  you  are  about  to 
insert  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  cut  carefully  out  alt 
the  little  eyes  and  buds,  as  this  will  afterwards  ser\'e 
to  prevent  suckers  growing  up  and  detracting  from  the 
strength  of  your  young  tree.  As  for  the  soil,  the  ordi- 
nary kitchen  garden  soil  that  is  uniformly  trenched 
and  manured  will  do  admirably  well  for  your  young 
cuttings.  Take  care  to  plant  them  firmly  in,  but  not 
in  a too  sunny  situation.  By  the  end  of  the  following 
summer  they  will  have  sent  out  some  two  or  three  good 
shoots.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  is  to  say, 
about  November,  prune  the  young  shoots  slightly  back, 
and  in  two  years’  time  you  will  have  a fairly  respect- 
able little  shrub.  Do  not,  however,  eventually  retain 


more  than  four  or  five  shoots  on  your  tree.  At  two 
years*  growth  you  can  remove  your  young  trees  to  the 
spot  you  have  selected  for  their  final  destination, 
though  they  can  stand  where  the  cuttings  were  put  in 
for  three  years,  if  necessary;  or  indeed  it  is  well  to 
plant  them  at  the  outset  in  the  spot  you  intend  them 
to  remain  finally  in. 

Next,  a word  must  be  said  as  to  the  remedies  for 
that  terrible  pest,  the  gooseberry  caterpillar.  It  is 
melancholy  and  disheartening  in  the  middle  of  the 
bright  month  of  May  to  find,  when  our  trees  are 
crowded  with  well-set  and  promising  fruit,  that  the 
foliage  also  is  crowded  with  a well-set  and  promising 
crop  of  young  caterpillars.  In  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  they  wfiU  cat  the  leaves  entirely  away,  and 
the  fruit,  though  they  will  not  touch  it,  remains  on,  still 
green  and  unripened  ; for  it  is  the  very  presence  of  the 
leaves  that  assists  in  the  ripening  process.  The  remedy 
of  picking  off  the  caterpillars  by  hand  is  a tedious 
operation  and  seldom  successful,  for,  of  course,  plenty 
cannot  fail  to  be  overlooked.  Then,  again,  there  are  the 
remedies  of  soot,  quicklime,  or  the  dusting  with  white 
hellebore  powder.  Perhaps,  however,  the  best  remedy 
can  be  arrived  at  by  a study  of  the  habits  of  the  cater- 
pillar itself.  Now,  we  must  remember  that  the  eggs  of 
the  mischievous  moth  arc  hatched  about  September  on 
the  leaves  of  your  fruit-trees : w'hen  the  leaves  fall,  then, 
as  one  remedy,  take  care  to  have  them  all  carefully 
burnt.  But  wc  are  not  yet  “ out  of  the  wood,**  for  the 
young  larvae  shelter  themselves  during  the  winter  in 
the  soil  just  under  and  around  your  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  then, 
have  recourse  to  further  measures,  by  removing  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches  the  surface  of  the  soil  from 
around  your  bushes  for  the  diameter  of  about  a yard. 
Replace  with  fresh  maiden  soil,  and  bum  the  old  soil, 
which  you  can  afterwards  use  as  a dressing  elsewhere. 
As  your  trees  break  into  leaf,  sprinkle  a slight  cover- 
ing of  soot  and  quicklime  over  the  surface  of  your 
new  soil,  so  as  to  catch  any  chance  stragglers,  and 
with  all  this  merciless  routine  you  ought  to  escape  from 
the  enemy.  Amongst  the  gooseberries,  our  fruiting 
season  may  be  said  to  begin  towards  the  end  of  May, 
for  we  thin  out  then  for  bottling  or  for  our  early  tarts. 
This  gathering,  judiciously  made,  tends  much  to  im- 
prove the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  we  allow  to 
remain  on.  We  must  not,  however,  devote  all  our 
space  to  the  fruit  garden  : yet  the  strawberries,  and 
our  early  summer  fruits  and  their  preserving,  occupy 
us  necessarily  just  now  very  much.  Take  care  to 
gather  them,  if  for  preser>'ing,  only  when  dry. 

In  our  flower  garden,  flowers  of  all  varieties  are  now, 
of  course,  in  their  glory,  from  the  red  and  full-blown 
rose  to  the  pale  water-lily : this  last,  however,  luxuriant 
in  July,  only  those  can  grow  who  have  such  luxuries 
as  forcing  houses  and  plant  stoves:  just  now  they 
should  be  kept  near  the  light,  and  the  water  frequently 
changed  so  as  to  avoid  the  collection  about  them  of 
any  dirt  or  scum. 
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And  another  old  friend  in  whom  we  delight  now  us  much  trouble.  In  one  matter  it  is  particularly 

is  the  honeysuckle,  a hardy  fellow  who  rarely  gives  obliging  for,  in  addition  to  being  so  good-natured  as 

to  thrive  in  nearly  any  soil,  it  is  perfectly 
willing  to  flower  even  under  the  shadow  of 
trees.  It  can  be  propagated  either  by  layers 
or  cuttings,  the  latter  method  being  cer- 
tainly preferable,  though  by  either  it  will 
easily  send  out  roots.  Cuttings  are  best 
made  soon  after  October,  but  take  care  to 
choose  the  strongest  of  the  young  shoots 
of  the  previous  summer. 

In  the  greenhouse,  the  camellias  that  have 
been  maturing  their  growth  and  making 
their  new  wood,  will  now  be  really  bene- 
fited by  being  stood  out  of  doors  and  placed 
in  some  sheltered  and  protected  situation, 
and  not  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  Stand 
them,  say,  along  a plank,  or  in  any  case 
never  allow  plants  of  any  kind  in  pots, 
when  placed  in  the  open,  to  stand  upon 
the  soil  or  where  worms  or  any  vermin  can 
get  at  them.  And  indeed  very  often  about 
this  time  our  greenhouse,  where  no  very 
large  variety  of  plants  is  kept  in  store,  is 
in  a great  measure  empty,  so  that  where 
one  house  is  made  to  serve  for  all  purposes, 
this  perhaps  is  as  good  a month  as  any 
for  general  repair  inside  or  for  painting: 
for  in  August  or  by  the  middle  of  that 
month  we  begin  to  house  our  stock  of  cut- 
tings for  the  next  season,  though  not  until 
Michaelmas  perhaps  do  we  fill  up  the  house 
Itself  entirely.  Of  the  roses  and  the  bud- 
ding operation  we  spoke  last  month,  though 
this  month  of  July  is,  of  course,  the  budding 
time  par  €x«lUnct,  A vigilant  look-out 
must  still  be  made  for  the  stock  shoots  and 
suckers,  which  in  this  month,  when  every- 
thing grows  so  vigorously,  tend  so  terribly 
to  exhaust  the  rose-tree  and  spoil  your  buds. 
And  then  as  to  the  anemones,  the  roots  of 
any  choice  varieties  that  remain  in  the 
ground  may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  died  away.  Have  them  well 
dried  in  the  shade  before  storing  them 
away. 

But  of  our  kitchen  and  vegetable  garden 
something  must  be  said.  Choose  showery 
weather  for  planting  out  a crop  of  Brussels 
sprouts,  taking  care  in  a drought  to  water 
well  at  the  time  of  planting.  And  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  prepare  your  ground  for 
a sowing  of  cabbage  seed  for  spring  use. 
Crops  for  use  in  autumn  and  winter  should 
now  also  be  set  out.  A good  season  is 
this  also  for  making  a principal  sowing  of 
turnip  seed  : successional  sowing  of  peas 
too  may  still  be  made,  the  last  sowing 
being  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  month: 
indeed  it  is  by  this  successional  plan  that 
wc  contrive  to  keep  our  household  well 
and  long  supplied  with  vegetables. 
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SMITH  WAS  OISCLOSJCD  TO  VIEW.** 


was  called  Smith  after  an  old  deceased 
favourite  (who  got  his  name  no  one  knows 
how.  and  came  at  last  to  a tragic  end),  and 
the  “ Mr/’  was  added  by  certain  friends  of  ours,  who 
observed  traits  of  character  in  him  that  seemed  to 
demand  an  additional  respect. 

By  courtesy  he  is  a dachshund;  but  1 am  bound  to 
confess  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  courtesy  in  the 
appellation,  for  although  he  has  large  spreading  feet, 
bandy  legs,  and  a long  body,  there  is  obviously  a good 
deal  of  terrier  in  his  composition  ; and  most  likely  it  is 
this  cross  in  him  that  gives  him  his  remarkable  astute- 
ness and  sagacity.  He  is  black  and  tan,  with  droop- 
ing, silky  ears,  expressive  brown  eyes,  and  an  abnor- 
mally long  tail,  that  gives  him  an  expression  all  his 


He  arrived  one  night  in  the  carrier’s  cart,  having 
come  from  Winchester,  which  place  is  some  seven 
or  eight  miles  away.  The  hamper  that  contained 
him  was  brought  into  the  dining-room,  and  as  we 
cut  the  strings  an  ominous  growling  issued  forth. 
When  the  lid  was  raised  Smith  was  disclosed  to  view, 
curled  tight  up  in  the  straw,  his  eyes  gleaming  sig- 
niucantly,  and  his  white  teeth  very  visible  whenever  a 
hand  was  approached  near  enough  to  look  dangerous. 
He  was  nearly  a year  old.  and  his  teeth  were  too 
strong  to  be  trifled  with,  so  the  hamper  was  shut  down 
again,  and  consigned  to  the  stable  for  the  night. 

The  next  day,  by  means  of  chicken  bones  and  the 
encouraging  presence  of  the  collie  dog  of  the  establish- 
ment, Smith  made  friends  once  and  for  all,  with  a 
fidelity  that  nothing  has  ever  shaken  for  a moment ; 
and  he  soon  began  to  develop  traits  of  character  that 
stamped  him  as  an  original. 

The  household  consisted  of  his  two  mistresses,  two 
maids,  and  a man.  To  his  mistresses  be  became  at 
once  warmly  attached  ; the  man  he  held  in  the  most 
unmitigated  contempt,  which  contempt  never  dimi- 


nished, and  was  displayed  in  the  most  ostentatious  way 
on  every  occasion.  As  regards  the  maids,  he  made 
great  friends  with  the  parlour-maid  from  the  very  first, 
whilst  it  was  three  months  before  the  most  assiduous 
courting  on  the  part  of  the  cook  won  his  lordship’s 
confidence. 

As  for  visitors,  they  were  a sad  trial  to  poor  Smith 
during  the  first  year  of  his  life  here.  He  grew  used  to 
them  in  time,  and  although  he  never  condescends  to 
notice  them,  or  make  advances,  he  can  Just  tolerate 
their  presence  in  the  rooms.  But  at  first  they  were 
the  very  bane  of  his  life ; and  when  he  had  learned 
by  experience  that  we  declined  to  dismiss  them  at 
his  urgently  expressed  wish,  be  used  to  take  himself 
dolefully  off,  and  lie  perdu  till  they  had  departed. 
The  sight  of  a carriage  at  the  gate  would  make  him 
shiver  with  apprehension  and  anger  ; and  bad  he  had 
his  own  way,  he  would  have  down  at  the  calves  of  the 
groom  or  footman  he  saw  advancing  to  the  door.  He 
hated  to  be  noticed  by  strangers  ; and  as  for  sub- 
mitting to  their  caresses,  to  this  very  day  he  despises 
such  familiarities,  and  withdraws  with  dignity. 

When  Smith  arrived  we  had  not  long  been  settled 
in  our  country  home,  and  our  only  means  of  loco- 
motion was  a double  tricycle,  upon  which  we  scoured 
the  country,  paid  our  calls,  and  took  the  main  part  of 
our  exercise. 

The  collie  had  always  run  with  us,  and  the  moment 
Mr.  Smith  beheld  us  mount  and  set  oflf,  off  he  scam- 
pered in  hot  pursuit.  We  did  not  think  he  would  run 
far,  as  he  was  but  small ; but  wc  little  knew  his  mettle, 
or  the  determination  of  his  mind.  No  amount  of 
exercise  seemed  to  tire  him,  and  he  loved  his  runs 
above  everything.  On  one  occasion,  when  we  thought 
the  round  we  meant  to  take  would  be  too  long  for  him, 
he  was  shut  up  at  home : and  when  we  came  back  the 
maids  told  us  he  had  **  cried  real  tears  ” of  sorrow  at 
being  left  behind.  We  were  rather  sceptical  about 
the  tears  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  bad  reason  to 
change  our  opinion. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  we  bought  a stout  pony 
and  a dog-cart,  and  tricycling  was  somewhat  super- 
seded by  driving.  Smith  was  intensely  interested  in 
Tommy  the  pony,  used  to  visit  him  in  his  stable,  and 
stand  on  his  hind  legs  to  kiss  him  ; and  to  run  with 
him  was  the  very  Joy  of  bis  life. 

Tommy  could  take  us  farther  than  we  had  been 
able  to  go  before,  and  he  went  a great  pace  too  ; but 
that  was  as  nothing  to  Smith,  who  galloped  along 
manfully,  and  always  had  breath  left  to  bark.  Wc 
used  to  take  him  up  for  a lift  at  first,  but,  thank  you, 
he  did  not  at  all  care  for  that ; he  would  watch  his  op- 
portunity, and  jump  out,  often  rolling  over  and  over 
on  reaching  the  ground  ; but  in  nowise  daunted,  be 
would  pick  himself  up,  rush  barking  at  Tommy  unth  a 
sort  of  paean  of  triumphant  joy,  and  scamper  beside 
him  without  flagging  the  whole  of  the  way. 

We  used  sometimes  to  drive  into  Winchester  for 
shopping  purposes,  and  then  Tommy  was  put  up  at 
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the  hotel  whilst  we  did  our  business.  On  the  first  of 
these  expeditions  Smith  left  the  yard  with  us,  but 
shortly  afterwards  we  missed  him,  and  calling  did  not 
bring  him.  As,  however,  he  was  a dog  of  sense,  and 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  we  did  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  him  ; and  when  at  length  we  returned 
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to  the  yard,  there  was  Smith  sitting  right  under  the 
cart,  with  an  alert  air  as  of  one  doing  his  duty  nobly. 
The  ostler  said  he  had  quickly  returned  to  the  hotel, 
picked  out  his  own  cart  from  a whole  row  of  them, 
established  himself  under  it,  and  declined  to  allow 
anybody  to  touch  it.  The  man  had  wished  to  move 
it  to  another  part  of  the  yard,  but  he  very  soon  found 
be  must  abandon  the  idea,  unless  he  wished  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  Mr.  Smith’s  teeth.  As  soon 
as  we  appeared,  however,  he  felt  his  responsibility  at 
an  end,  and  rushed  off  to  the  stable  to  see  after 
Tommy — seeming  to  know  by  instinct  where  he  was— 
watched  him  brought  out  and  put  to  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  evidently  superintending  the  whole  pro- 
cess, as  if  he  thought  the  strange  ostler  was  not  quite 
to  be  trusted  without  some  kind  of  supervision.  To 
look  after  cart  and  horse  in  a strange  place  has 
now  become  quite  a habit  with  Smith  ; and  if  we  put 
up  in  any  unknown  locality,  he  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  leave  the  yard  for  a moment.  He  seems  to  have 
the  cares  of  empires  upon  him  until  he  sees  us  fairly 
start  again. 

But  Smith’s  cup  of  happiness  was  absolutely  full 
when  Tommy  was  superseded  by  a pair  of  larger  horses, 
and  we  began  to  ride  instead  of  driving  only.  To  go 
with  the  saddle-horses  was  just  the  acme  of  bliss,  for 
he  could  hunt  the  hedgerows  and  6elds  whilst  we 
quietly  w'alked ; and  the  breathless  spurts  he  had  to 
put  on  to  keep  up  when  we  galloped  seemed  to  fill 
him  with  the  deepest  joy.  He  would  never  be  out* 


run.  Now*  and  then  we  passed  him  when  at  full 
stretch,  but  if  he  had  a mind  to  keep  ahead,  he  always 
did,  and  how  he  does  it  is  a puzzle  to  this  day.  The 
way  he  lays  himself  along  the  ground  and  Uars  is  so 
comic  that  we  sometimes  can  hardly  sit  our  horses 
for  laughing  at  him. 

At  first  he  was  almost  awed  when  the  two  horses 
went  out.  He  could  not  understand  what  we  were 
doing  sitting  on  the  top  of  them,  and  walking  instead 
of  trotting  out  of  the  gate.  He  used  to  back  before 
us,  staring  with  all  his  eyes,  trying  to  take  it  all  in, 
and  find  out  what  was  the  matter  w*ith  us.  But  he 
to  go  with  us  ; and  it  was  on  one  occasion,  when 
we  were  trying  a new  horse,  and  Smith  was  tied  up, 
that  I saw  him  shed  tears.  He  had  a way  of  rushing 
at  the  horses’  feet  and  barking  with  joy,  which  was 
sometimes  trying  to  unseasoned  steeds  ; so  when  this 
young  thing  came  up  to  be  tried,  he  was  tied  up  in  the 
yard  from  which  we  started,  and  not  allowed  to  come. 

As  1 mounted  1 heard  a sort  of  sob,  and  looking  round, 
saw  poor  Smith  sitting  on  his  haunches,  shivering  like 
an  aspen-leaf  with  excitement,  and  with  large  tears 
dropping  slowly  from  his  eyes  and  rolling  down  his 
cheeks.  It  was  a melting  spectacle,  and  he  had  to  be 
released.  He  seemed  to  understand,  however,  that  he 
was  not  to  bark  at  the  new  horse,  and  behaved  very*  welL 

He  soon  learned  to  know  that  on  the  days  we  were 
going  to  ride  our  habits  were  laid  out  on  the  beds  soon 
after  luncheon,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  us.  He  used, 
therefore,  to  make  expeditions  into  the  bed-rooms  every 
day  to  see  if  they  were  out,  and  if  he  found  them,  he 
would  come  tearing  down  the  stairs,  as  if  he  had  at 
least  a hundred  tegs,  to  try*  if  he  could  not  worry*  us 
into  dressing  at  once,  so  that  we  might  start  off  the 
sooner.  He  liked  to  accompany  us  up-stairs  to  watch 
the  process,  and  would  drum  with  his  feet  to  hurry  us 
on  if  he  thought  we  were  tedious.  Then  once  let  him 
see  us  ready,  he  would  dash  off  to  the  stable  to  see  if 
the  horses  were  saddled,  and  come  tearing  round 
again  to  bring  us  out  if  he  found  all  in  readiness. 

He  very  soon  teamed  to  connect  habits  with  riding. 

Once,  soon  after  we  had  begun  to  ride,  he  was  not 
seeming  well,  and  we  thought  he  had  better  stay  at 
home.  So  I tied  him  up  under  a tree  on  the  lawn, 
right  aw'ay  from  the  stables,  and  he  lay  sleeping  con- 
tentedly in  the  shade,  quite  happy  to  keep  quiet,  until 
he  saw  me  come  out  in  my  habit,  when  he  set  up  a dole* 
ful  howl,  realising  in  a moment  that  we  were  going  to 
ride  and  that  he  was  to  be  left  behind. 

Dearly  as  Smith  loves  running  with  the  horses  on 
every  possible  occasion,  nothing  will  induce  him 
to  do  so  if  the  man  takes  them  out  either  riding 
or  driving.  So  sure  as  the  groom  drives  alone,  or 
rides  out  exercising,  so  surely  does  Mr.  Smith  turn  tail 
in  deep  disgust,  and  decline  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
the  proceeding,  save  by  the  inimitable  contempt  with 
which  he  sees  the  more  amiable  collie  run  gaily  off 
with  the  inferior  turn-out.  1 have  seen  him  sometimes 
when  he  has  almost  had  to^/u^  himself  to  the  ground, 
to  conquer  his  mad  impulse  to  make  just  one  frantic 
rush  at  the  horse’s  feet  as  he  starts  off ; but  no— pride 
always  triumphs,  and  in  haughty,  motionless  silence 
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Mr.  Smith  watches  the  departure  of  the  can  that  does 
not  contain  his  mistresses.  Even  if  we  are  away  from 
home  it  is  just  the  same.  He  will  not  run  with  the 
man  on  any  consideration  whatever. 

He  can,  however,  pocket  his  pride  when  he  con- 
siders that  duty  demands  the  sacrifice.  Once  his 
favourite  parlourmaid  had  occasion  to  go  up  to  town 
for  the  day,  and  quite  early  in  the  morning  the  baker's 
can  came  to  take  her  to  the  station.  This  unprece- 
dented circumstance  aroused  Smith’s  suspicions,  and 
he  evidently  felt  that  the  matter  required  his  personal 
supervision,  and  must  be  inquired  into. 

Even  the  good-natured  collie  would  scorn  to  follow 
the  baker’s  cart,  and  on  other  occasions  Smith  would 
simply  decline  to  see  it ; but  this  panicular  morning  a 
stronger  feeling  than  pride  took  possession  of  him,  and 
down  he  went  to  the  station  in  hot  pursuit.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  was  ordered  home — home  he  declined  to 
go  until  he  had  seen  the  end  of  this  business.  He 
went  to  the  station  and  into  the  station,  saw  the  maid 
to  the  carriage  and  watched  the  train  move  off,  and 
then  feeling  more  satisfied  (for  he  often  meets  trains 
or  comes  down  to  see  people  off),  he  trotted  home  again 
with  the  air  of  a dog  who  has  done  his  duty  by  the 
household.  I need  hardly  say  that  no  further  notice 
was  deigned  to  the  baker  or  his  cart. 

This  maid  and  Smith  are  great  friends,  and  he  well 
knows  his  ascendency  over  her.  If  he  smells  an  appe- 
tising savour  arising  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  door  of 
that  domain  is  shut,  and  his  scratching  or  grumbling 
not  heeded,  he  starts  ofT  up-stairs  to  find  his  willing 
slave,  and  whatever  she  is  doing  is  ruthlessly  inter- 
rupted, and  she  is  dragged  down-stairs  to  open  the 
door  for  my  lord. 

That  Smith  understands  a great  deal  that  is  said 
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there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Let  me  but  say  in 
his  hearing  that  1 am  going  to  wash  him  at  a specified 
hour,  and  at  that  time  he  is  certain  to  be  missing, 
and  has  to  be  dug  out,  limp  and  depressed,  from  some 
obscure  comer.  One  lady  who  often  comes  to  sec  us 
is  so  afraid  of  dogs  that  they  are  all  tied  up  before 
she  comes,  and  if  I tell  Smith  that  **  Mrs.  ■ - ■ is 

coming,**  he  puts  down  his  tail,  and  goes  dejectedly  to 
his  kennel  without  further  delay.  We  had  a trades- 
man of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  gave  us  a great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  once  at  dinner-time  1 happened  to 
observe  that  if  Smith  did  not  amend  his  ways,  we 
should  have  to  get  rid  of  him  altogether.  Whereat 
poor  Smith,  who  was  sitting  beside  my  chair,  put 
down  his  ears  and  his  tail,  and  slunk  silently  under 
the  table,  and  could  only  be  consoled  and  coaxed  out 
of  his  depression  by  many  assurances  and  protesta, 
tions  as  to  his  own  goodness. 

He  has  the  most  tender  conscience  that  ever  dog 
possessed,  and  if  it  does  not  hinder  him  always  from 
transgressing,  it  makes  him  betray  himself  afterwards 
in  the  most  unequivocal  fashion.  He  has  a peculiar 
way  of  puckering  up  his  nose  when  he  is  ashamed  of 
himself,  that  I have  never  seen  in  any  other  dog,  and 
which  gives  him  a most  ridiculous  expression;  and 
when  he  is  summoned  to  receive  chastisement  or 
rebuke,  or  even  when  he  is  only  conscious  of  deserving 
them,  his  action  is  inimitably  comic.  He  lays  himself 
flat  along  the  ground,  his  nose  pressed  against  his 
forepaws,  and  in  some  inexplicable  way  he  wriggles 
himself  along  at  a great  rate,  and  with  a snivelled-up 
nose,  crouches  at  one’s  feet,  almost  disarming  anger 
by  his  intense  self-abasement.  Many  a sin  that 
would  never  else  have  been  discovered  has  he  be- 
trayed by  his  puckered  nose  and  grovelling  gait ; 
many  a hole  in  his  puppy  days  has  he  dug  and  then 
discovered  to  us  by  his  own  self-consciousness.  He 
was  very  troublesome  when  he  first  came  by  this 
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hole.digging,  and  being  a dog  of  much  persistence  Col — the  collie — could  not  be  induced  10  pick  up  I 

and  detcnninalion,  he  was  able  in  a large  garden  10  or  carr>’  a stick,  but  he  soon  caught  ibe  accomplish-  ] 

gratify  his  penchant  undiscovered  in  a way  that  was  ment  from  his  little  companion,  and  although  he  has 
most  tiresome.  He  was  cured,  however,  once  and  no  love  for  a stick  per  jr,  and  never  carries  it  far, 

for  all  in  a very  summary  manner.  he  enjoys  a game  of  play,  and  throws  himself  into  it  I 

Five  limes  in  one  day  had  he  been  whipped  and  heartily.  I 

shut  up  for  digging  again  and  again  the  same  hole  When  the  stick  is  thrown,  a rush  is  simultaneously  I 

in  the  bank  by  the  drive,  and  each  time,  on  release,  made.  Col  can  run  faster,  but  Smith  has  twice  his 

had  he  gone  back  and  excavated  it  again.  On  re-  sharpness,  and  as  Col’s  sight  is  somewhat  defective,  the  ^ 

leasing  him  after  his  fifth  captivity,  he  went  straight  little  one  often  snatches  the  prize,  in  which  case  Col 

off  to  his  hole,  and  rc-commenced  his  labours  with  never  disputes  possession.  But  if  Col  gets  the  stick  ^ 

renewed  zeal  and  activity.  I let  him  dig  in  uncon-  matters  are  vastly  diflferent.  He  generally  makes  oiT 

5C10U5  bliss  for  awhile,  until  he  had  made  a nice  with  his  prize  at  a good  run,  Smith  laying  himself  along 

roomy  grave,  and  then,  stealing  up  behind  him  whilst  the  ground  and  rushing  like  a whirlwind  in  pursuit, 

he  was  all  claws  and  nose  in  the  ground,  I sprang  barking  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  voice  in  the  wildest 

upon  him  unawares,  held  him  firmly  in  position,  and  excitement.  When  lie  readies  his  triumphant  rival, 

buried  him  tight  in  his  own  hole.  He  was  nut  long  he  seizes  a projecting  end  of  the  stick,  and  then 

in  backing  and  scrambling  out.  and  emerged  a meek  follows  a regular  tug  of  war,  in  which  the  characters 

and  disreputable-looking  object  ; but  he  never  dug  of  the  two  dogs  come  out  in  strong  relief.  1 

another  hole.  That  trick  was  entirely  cured  from  Col  holds  tenadously  to  his  prize,  not  much  excited 
that  day  forward,  partly,  I think,  because  he  got  a by  the  contest,  but  simply  wishful  to  hold  his  own,  1 

good  scare,  and  partly  because  he  was  quite  con-  with  a sort  of  good-natured  doggedness  of  purpose ; 

scioos  of  the  ridiculous  appearance  he  presented,  and  but  Smith’s  whole  soul  is  in  the  struggle,  and  he  tears  | 

of  w'bich  our  shouts  of  laughter  made  him  all  the  and  tugs  and  pulls,  throwing  his  weight  really  quite  1 

more  aware.  For  Smith,  like  most  dogs,  cannot  bear  scientifically  into  the  balance,  and  by  his  vigorous  I 

being  laughed  at,  and  will  deny  himself  a good  deal  and  determined  growling,  expressing  the  state  of  his 

of  pleasure  rather  than  submit  to  ridicule.  feelings  most  eloquently.  Sheer  determination  and 

We  noticed  this  particularly  in  reference  to  church-  force  of  will  often  win  him  the  day,  and  more  espe- 

going.  Of  course  the  dogs  always  wished  to  accom-  cially  when  he  can  conquer  his  temptation  to  bark  as 

pany  us  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  .Smith  was  so  well  as  growl— which  is  not  always  the  case,  and  bark- 

depressed  at  being  left  at  home,  that  he  has  never  quite  ing  often  loses  him  the  battle.  His  love  for  a stick 

got  over  the  feeling  that  Sunday  is  somehow  his  fault,  is  so  great,  that  he  will  actually  climb  trees  after 

and  he  is  always  rather  inclined  to  snivel  his  nose  and  one.  1 hardly  expect  to  be  believed  in  this,  but  it  is 

abase  himself  on  that  day,  simply  because  it  is  the  an  absolute  fact.  1 do  not  mean  that  he  can  swarm 

Sabbath.  When,  however,  his  education  was  complete,  up  a bare  trunk  ; but  if  a stick  is  placed  high  up  in 

and  he  bad  learned  to  go  home  at  a word  of  com-  a deodaria,  or  larch-tree,  or  in  any  other  where  a j 

mand,  we  let  him  walk  with  us  a mile  of  the  way,  succession  of  branching  boughs  gives  him  a foothold,  I 

dismissing  him  at  the  foot  of  the  church  hill  to  run  Smith  will  climb  after  it  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  I 

home  with  the  collie.  This  delighted  him  greatly  at  feet,  and  with  encouragement  I have  no  doubt  he 

first,  and  the  church  bells  had  no  longer  any  terrors  could  do  even  more.  But  we  do  not  like  to  make  him 

for  him,  until  one  unlucky  Sunday,  when  wc  chanced  climb  often,  as  he  gets  wildly  excited  over  it ; and 

to  be  earlier  than  usual,  and  Smith,  on  his  return,  met  when  once  he  has  got  the  stick,  no  power  on  earth 

several  groups  of  people,  who  all  laughed  heartily  at  will  make  him  quit  his  hold,  and  as  climbing  down  j 

him,  for  he  has  a consequential  air  and  a look  of  with  it  in  his  mouth  is  a difficult  process,  he  often  ' 

self-importance  that  often  give  rise  to  mirth.  hurls  himself  headlong  to  the  ground  in  the  most 

But  the  indignity  of  being  laughed  at  was  quite  too  reckless  w^y,  stick  in  mouth,  and  jars  his  neck  in  so 

much  for  Mr.  Smith.  I saw  that  he  was  terribly  pul  doing  till  it  is  sometimes  stiff  for  weeks.  We  have, 

out  (for  wc  could  see  a good  piece  of  the  road  by  therefore,  been  obliged  to  discourage  this  accomplish- 

looking  back),  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  huge  ment  as  somewhat  dangerous. 

offence  expressed  by  the  set  of  his  back  and  shoulders  } 1 should  like  to  tell  further  of  Smith  and  the  cats 

and  after  that  episode  nothing  would  induce  him  to  of  the  establishment,  and  of  his  visits  to  the  seaside, 

come  to  church,  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  often  diffi-  and  the  adventures  he  met  with  ; but  I am  afraid  | 

cult  to  coax  him  on  Sunday  even  to  go  for  a walk,  those  who  do  not  know  him  personally  will  think  I 

if  we  take  tlie  turn  from  the  gate  that  is  right  for  the  they  have  had  enough  of  his  society — at  any  rate,  for  j 

church.  the  present.  Besides,  he  has  just  been  in  to  tell  me 

Smith’s  intense  love  for  a stick  is  another  of  his  in  his  own  eloquent  way  that  my  habit  is  out  and  my 

most  amusing  traits.  He  will  carry  one  for  miles  with  horse  nearly  saddled,  and  that  he  himself  is  aching 

the  greatest  joy,  and  the  larger  and  heavier  it  is  the  to  be  off.  U is  therefore  very  plain  that  I must  lay 

more  he  seems  to  delight  in  it.  But  the  greatest  fun  down  my  pen  and  do  his  bidding,  for  Mr.  Smith  in  j 

is  to  make  the  tw*o  dogs  run  races  and  dispute  for  his  own  way  is  quite  the  master  of  the  house,  and  ! 

the  possession  of  the  treasure.  Until  Smith  came,  knows  it  too.  Evelyn  Everett-Green. 
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HARLOWE’S  HELPMATE. 

By  FRANK  BARRKTT,  Author  of  "John  Ford”  "Hidden  Oold,”  "Honeet  Davie,"  Ao. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 
KNEW  I should  not  be 
wanted  at  Sunnyside  the 
next  day.  so  I abstained 
from  going,  anxious  as  1 
was  to  ascertain  whether 
my  supposition  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Motley’s 
identify  was  correct ; but 
on  Thursday  I went  there 
at  the  customary'  hour 
with  my  violin. 

My  fears  were  con- 
firmed the  moment  that 
I came  in  sight  of  the 
house,  for  there  before 
the  door  stood  the  mag. 
nificent  equipage  I had 
seen  at  the  entrance  to 
Burlington  House,  the  horses  champing  their  bits  and 
shaking  their  glittering  harness,  the  coachman  rigid 
on  the  box,  and  the  footman,  in  his  long  drab  coat, 
standing  with  his  arms  crossed  by  the  door. 

The  comers  of  the  blinds  of  the  adjoining  house  and 
those  over  the  way  were  raised,  and  people  were  peep- 
ing through  just  as  if  a funeral  had  been  taking  place. 

**  The  gentleman  is  up-stairs,  sir,”  said  the  maid  Jane 
in  a low  tone  of  caution,  as  1 entered. 

**  Very  good,  Jane ; there  will  be  two  there  directly,” 
said  I,  and  went  up,  for  1 was  not  awed  by  these  trap- 
pings and  outside  show  of  wealth. 

I knocked  at  the  studio  door.  Potter  cried,  “ Come 
in,"  and  1 entered. 

Potter  was  seated  before  his  canvas  ; Madge,  in  her 
pretty  new  dress,  and  her  face  flushed  with  excitement, 
stood  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Motley  on  the  other, looking 
at  the  work. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  left  in  my  mind 
as  Madge  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Motley — he  was  the 
portly,  well-dressed,  common-looking  man,  with  the 
puff)  red  face  and  the  lively  little  grey  eyes,  1 had  seen 
at  the  Academy. 

“Well,  Holdcrness,  how  do  you  think  it’s  coming?” 
Potter  asked,  after  giving  me  a finger. 

The  pose  was  not  the  same  as  in  “ L’Allegro ; ” 
Madge  was  seated  with  the  violin  in  her  lap,  her  face 
was  more  in  repose.  It  was  less  theatrical,  and  I liked 
it  better.  When  1 said  so  Mr.  Motley  declared  he  was 
glad  to  hear  it. 

“And  ril  tell  you  why,”  he  added,  bumping  himself 
down  in  a chair,  and  wiping  his  moist  brow  with  a 
splendid  silk  handkerchief,  which  he  kept  constantly 
in  his  hand  for  that  purpose.  “There’s  a bit  of  rivalry 
between  me  and  my  partner  Harlowe — when  I buy  a 
new  horse,  he  buys  a new  horse ; when  he  takes  a coun- 
try house.  I take  a country  house ; and  each  of  us  tries 


to  be  just  a little  ahead  of  the  other,  you  know” — he 
lauglK^  heartily,  his  little  eyes  growing  smaller,  but 
twinkling  as  slily  as  ever — “ and  so,  when  Harlowe 
told  me  he’d  bought  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition, 
I made  up  my  mind  to  cap  it  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
Says  1 to  myself,  the  man  that  painted  one  can  paint 
another,  and  if  he  finds  it  worth  his  while  to  paint  a 
better  he’ll  paint  a better.  Thai’s  human  nature.  So, 
without  saying  a word  to  him,  I just  looked  out  your 
address  in  the  catalogue,  and  that’s  how  it  came  about, 
you  see." 

I saw  that  Madge  w*as  vexed  to  find  that  her  portrait 
had  been  in  request  merely  to  gratify  the  senseless 
vanity  of  two  vulgar  tallow-meitcrs.  For  my  own 
part,  I was  delighted. 

“Now  Madge  must  hate  him,"  thought  1. 

Potter  was  not  pleased  cither : it  was  not  admiration 
of  the  portrait  or  of  the  picture  that  had  actuated 
Mr.  Motlc)' — nothing  but  his  fatuous  vanity.  It  was 
good ! 

“ I had  no  idea  that  my  picture  had  l>een  purchased 
by  your  partner,"  said  Potter. 

“ No,  I suppose  not.  However,  he’s  got  it — and  the 
fun  of  it  is,  he’ll  be  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
His  wife  won’t  have  it  in  the  house,  I’ll  warrant— that 
is,"  he  added,  closing  his  shrewd  eyes,  “ not  if  I know- 
anything  about  the  character  of  that  your^  lady." 

“Oh!  Mr.  Harlowe  has  married  a Tartar,  eh?" 
asked  Potter  cheerily, 

“Not  vet,"  answered  Mr.  Motley;  “ we’re  both  old 
bachelors  at  present.  But  he  will  marry  a certain 
young  lady — if  your  portrait  doesn’t  upset  the  ar- 
rangement-—there’s  been  a tiff  over  it  already,  I 
believe."  And  again  .Mr.  Motley  laughed,  his  whole 
body  shaking  with  merriment.  “ However,"  he  re- 
sumed, wiping  his  brow  once  more,  “ she'll  get  over 
that — it’s  to  her  advantage.  That’s  human  nature." 

“I’m  afraid,”  said  I,  “that  you  have  a very  poor 
opinion  of  human  nature.” 

“ I have,"  said  he  emphatically.  “ I have  had  to 
study  it  a good  deal.  I shouldn’t  have  made  my 
position  what  it  is,  otherwise.”  Then  reflectively  he 
added,  “ She’ll  marry’  him.  She  saw  it  was  no  good 
setting  her  cap  at  me.”" 

If  Mr.  Motley  was  low  in  our  esteem,  his  partner 
was  still  lower ; for  what  could  Mr.  Harlowe  be  like  if 
Mr.  Motley  were  more  to  be  preferred  by  a young 
lady? 

The  colour  had  gone  from  Madge’s  face.  She  was 
disgusted—and  well  she  might  be. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Motley  left,  saying  that  he 
would  drop  in  again  now  and  then  to  see  how  the  pic- 
ture was  going  on,  and  begging  Potter  to  spare  no 
pains  over  it,  as  money  was  no  consideration.  Potter 
went  down-stairs  with  him,  and  presently  we  heard  the 
carriage  door  shut  and  the  horses  start  off;  but  Madge 
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did  not  go  to  the  window,  as  I feel  sure  she  would 
under  other  cii  cumstances. 

**  He’s  a vulgar  old  brute  ! *’  said  Potter  when  he 
came  back. 

**  Detestable  ! **  said  Madge.  (1  was  silent,  fearing 
my  friends  might  see  that  1 was  pleased  with  the  con* 
elusion  they  had  come  to.) 

Potter  had  no  more  taste  for  work  after  that,  and 
went  out.  Madge  took  her  lesson  with  patient  resolu* 
tion  : which  showed  that  she  had  once  more  deter- 
mined to  **bc  a good  girl,”  and  learn  to  get  her  living 
like  her  sisters. 

Potter’s  interest  in  the  work  he  had  undertaken  with 
such  energy  flagged  and  flagged  still  more  as  he  went 
on  with  it.  The  prospect  of  getting  a large  sum  of 
money  was  not  enough  for  him. 

I see,”  said  Mr.  Motley  one  day,  **  I shall  have  to 
stand  over  you  if  1 am  to  get  my  picture  at  all,*’  and 
he  arranged  to  come  so  many  times  a week,  thus  com- 
pelling Potter  to  be  at  home  and  to  work  on  these 
occasions.  Nevertheless,  the  picture  made  no  pro- 
gress, for  the  artist  had  taken  a thorough  dislike  to 
his  work,  and  frequently  had  to  paint  out  one  day  the 
thing  he  had  painted  in  the  day  l^fore. 

I noticed  that  Madge  grew  more  tolerant  of  Mr. 
Motley  as  time  went  on.  She  made  excuses  for  his 
want  of  taste.  He  was  a self-made  man,  he  was  un- 
educated, he  had  to  do  with  common  and  vulgar  people. 
His  partner,  who  must  be  a perfectly  horrid  man, 
helped  to  make  him  what  he  was,  and  so  on.  And 
then  she  found  he  had  good  qualities  as  well  as  bad 
—like  the  rest  of  us.  He  was  generous,  amiable, 
good-hearted.  No  one  could  deny  him  these  qualities. 
When  Joan  fell  ill,  he  sent  her  baskets  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  and  never  came  without  some  delicacy  of  the 
most  expensive  kind.  He  hinted  to  Potter  that  he 
knew  how  money  matters  stood  with  the  family,  and 
that  if  he  needed  a hundred  or  a couple  of  hundred 
pounds,  that,  and  more  than  that,  was  at  his  disposal  if 
he  only  said  the  word.  1 dare  say  Potter  would  readily 
have  said  the  word,  but  Madge  would  not  hear  of  it, 
and  declared  she  would  rather  go  out  as  a shopwoman 
than  accept  pecuniary  help  of  that  kind.  Then  he 
found  an  engagement  for  Cicely,  where  she  got  twice  as 
niuch  as  the  school  paid  her,  and  for  less  than  half  the 
amount  of  work.  He  oflered  to  buy  as  many  pictures 
as  Potter  could  produce.  When  Joan  grew  stronger, 
he  took  her,  with  Potter  and  Madge,  in  the  grand 
carriage  to  Richmond,  where  they  dined  at  the  “ Star 
and  Garter.”  They  could  not  help  liking  him — they 
forgave  his  faults  in  thinking  of  his  good  qualities. 
Nay,  I think  that  they  liked  him  better  for  his  faults 
— it  put  them  on  an  equality,  their  mental  superiority 
balancing  his  pecuniary  advantage.  And  then,  one 
always  leans  towards  people  whose  peculiarities  ex- 
cite pleasantry.  Mr.  .Motley  knew  his  defects,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  any  pleasantry  at  his  expense. 

But  this  change  of  feeling  excited  my  serious  ap- 
prehensions. For  it  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Motley’s 
persistency  was  not  merely  the  result  of  a determina- 
tion to  gel  the  picture  he  had  set  his  mind  on  having. 
I think  we  all  saw— though  we  kept  the  matter  quiet — 


that  it  was  the  model,  and  not  the  portrait,  that  in- 
terested him. 

While  Joan  was  still  too  weak  to  renew  her  engage- 
ment at  the  school,  Cicely  lost  hers — the  family  de- 
ciding to  go  abroad  for  three  months — so  not  one  of 
the  family  was  earning  money,  for  no  pinching  could 
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arouse  a spirit  of  industry  in  Potter ; on  the  contrary*, 
when  things  were  not  pleasant  at  home  he  found  it 
impossible  to  work  there,  and  so  idled  his  time  away 
at  the  club.  I knew  they  must  be  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt. 

It  was  like  a mockery  to  see  the  dainty  presents 
brought  by  Mr.  Motley,  and  how  they  needed  good, 
wholesome,  substantial  food.  One  can’t  dine  on  straw- 
berry pies  and  caviare,  and  such  things. 

Poor  Madge  felt  her  position  keenly.  No  one  could 
have  practised  more  strenuously  than  she  at  this  time, 
but  she  was  still  far  from  being  even  a mediocre  player. 
Again  she  said,  I am  worse  than  good  for  nothing ! ** 
I saw  that  Mr.  Motley  was  infatuated  with  her  now — 
if  he  had  not  been  from  the  very  first  time  he  looked 
at  her.  Every  day  he  bought  her  or  sent  her  a 
bouquet.  I remembered  w hat  he  said,  **  I have  had 
a good  deal  to  do  with  human  nature.  If  I didn’t 
know  its  weaknesses  I shouldn't  have  the  position  I 
now  bold.**  And  1 felt  sure  that  be  was  just  biding 
his  time — waiting  till  the  aflairs  of  this  family  got  to 
their  w’orst,  to  ask  .Madge  to  be  his  wife.  His  know- 
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led{^e  of  human  nature  was  keen  enough  to  enable  him 
to  sec  into  the  depths  of  her  too  open  heart. 

Now,  I felt  that  if  she  married  him  she  would  do  a 
wrong  thing,  and  that  she  would  live  to  bitterly  repent 
it.  For  despite  Mr.  Motley's  good  qualities,  he  was 
undeniably  coarse  and  vulgar,  whereas  her  tastes  were 
delicate  and  refined. 

I knew'  that  she  had  no  real  respect  for  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  1 felt  sure  that  she  had  an  affection 
for  me,  and  respect  as  well.  My  tastes  were  as  good 
as  hers,  my  affection  for  her  was  unbounded.  I had 
a few  hundreds  put  by,  and  a very  fair  engagement 
bringing  me  in  money.  1 was  in  a position  to  marr>' 
and  help  her  family ; and  so,  feeling  that  though  her 
marriage  with  me  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  who  only  judge  by  appearances,  it  would 
at  least  be  less  productive  of  future  unhappiness  than 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Motley,  I took  Potter  aside  one 
night  at  the  club,  told  him  my  position,  and  asked  his 
permission  to  s(>eak  to  Madge  on  the  subject 

**  All  right,  old  man,”  said  he,  with  a careless  laugh  ; 
“ there’s  no  harm  in  asking." 

The  next  day  I put  on  ray  best  suit,  and  went 
to  Sunnyside,  at  an  hour  when  I knew  she  would  l)e 
at  home.  1 opened  the  studio-door  without  her  see- 
ing or  hearing  me  : she  was  going  through  her  exer- 
cises, and  1 w*as  touched  with  the  look  of  care  and 
pained  anxiety  in  her  young  lovely  face.  She  seemed 
to  be  striving  to  overcome  despondency. 

When  she  caught  sight  of  me,  she  laid  down  her 
violin,  and  met  me  with  a bright  open  smile,  and  both 
hands  held  out.  She  was  pleased  to  sec  me.  My 
heart  rose. 

“ Oh,  I am  so  glad  you  have  come  early!”  she  cried. 

I cannot  get  on  with  that  ritomcllo.  Now  you  will 
show  me.  Why,  I declare  you  have  forgotten  your 
violin.” 

**  i have  not  come  to  teach  this  morning,”  said  I. 
“ Did  not  your  father  icU  you ? " 

“ Oh,  yes ! ” she  said  quietly,  the  smile  dying  sud- 
denly as  she  seated  herself ; *‘yes,  he  told  me;  but 
I « 

“You  forgot  all  about  it,"  said  I : that  is  what  I 

thought,  and  if  I dfd  not  love  you  very  sincerely,  I 
should  not  remind  you  of  my  purpose  after  that,  I 
dare  say." 

“ I wish  you  wouldn't  speak  of  it,  Mr.  Holderness,” 
she  said,  with  some  agitation  ; “ it’s  ver>*  embarrass- 
ing, and  it's— it’s  no  good.  I know  you  have  only 
the  very  truest  and  kindest  of  motives;  1 know  you 
were  considering  my  happiness  quite  as  much  as  your 
own,  but  for  all  that,  I cannot  be  your  wife.” 

“ W^ill  you  tell  me  why  ? ” 

“It  is  because— I don’t  wish  to  hurt  you— but — I 
cannot  love  you.  There  is  no  friend  in  the  whole 
world,**  she  hastened  to  add,  “whom  I love  half  so 
well,  and  it  would  be  the  cruellest  blow  wc  could 
receive  if  you  ceased  to  come  here.  It  is  always 
pleasant  when  you  are  here.  1 look  forward  to  your 
comir>g,  just  as  I should  if  Joan  were  away  for  a day, 
and  were  returning — but  1 cannot  love  you  in  any 
other  way.” 


“ .Some  marr>’  who  do  not  love  so  well  as  that.” 

She  knew  what  I meant.  The  colour  mounted  to 
her  temples  as  she  bent  her  head. 

“ Some  marry,”  I continued,  “who  neither  love  nor 
are  truly  loved.  But  you  know  that  my  love  is  deep 
and  sincere." 

“ I know  you  love  me  better  than  others  do,”  said 
she,  without  raising  her  head,  “ though  why,  I cannot 
tell.” 

“ Others  love  you  only  for  your  beauty,  perhaps  ? ” 

“ That  is  it,”  she  said  quickly.  “ If  you  do  not  love 
me  for  my  beauty,  1 cannot  tell  why  you  love  me 
better  than  Cicely  or  Joan.  Joan  has  more  sense,  and 
Cicely  is  steadier,  and  both  have  the  most  lovable 
dispositions,  and  are  ten  times  less  selfish  and  more 
industrious  than  I ever  can  be.” 

“ That  may  be,”  said  I.  “ I only  know  that  I love 
you  as  1 can  love  none  other,  and  that  you  can  make 
me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.** 

“ Oh,  no ! **  she  cried,  “ I can  never  make  you  liappy. 
I am  vain,  and  idle,  and  careless — it  used  to  vex  me 
when  Joan  told  me  of  my  faults,  but  it  wouldn't  have 
vexed  me  if  it  had  not  been  the  truth.  Even  papa 
has  said  that  he  pities  the  man  who  is  to  be  my  hus- 
band— and  so  do  I she  paused,  then  added,  with  a 

little  laugh,  “ sometimes  ! ** 

“ That  is  all  nonsense.  AH  these  things  will  change, 
and  your  husband  w ill  be  the  most  happy  of  men,  for 
you  will  love  him  in  the  time  to  come." 

“No,  no— no,  no.  I have  never  loved  any  one.  I 
don't  think  I ever  shall  love  any  one  but  myself.  I 
have  no  heart.” 

“ You  tell  me  that  with  the  tears  in  your  eyes,  and 
ask  me  to  believe  it,”  said  I,  my  own  eyes  filling  to  sec 
hers. 

“ Oh  I in  any  case,  I could  not  marry  you,”  said  she. 
“ If  I loved  you  I would  try  to  have  the  courage  not 
to  marry  you.” 

“ That  is  absurd  ! *’ 

“ No,  no  ; not  at  all.  You  don’t  know  bow  I hate 
work,  and  poverty,  and  plain  clothes,  and  how  I love 
luxury  and  extravagance,  and  everything  that  is  bad. 
In  trying  to  gratify  my  tastes  you  would  min  yourself, 
and  what  happiness  could  there  be  for  us  then  ? It’s 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  roe — to  have  no 
love.  I shall  marry  for  position.  That  is  the  truth. 
I dare  say  I ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself— and  I am 
now  and  then,”  she  added,  with  a laugh,  as  she  brushed 
her  tears  away,  “ I tell  you  all  this  to  show'  you  how 
impossible  it  is  that  I should  be  your  wife.  The 
greatest  desire  I have  is  to  be  a woman  of  the  world." 

“ Then  Heaven  help  you,  my  child  1 *’  said  I,  deeply 
moved. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

Madge  a woman  of  the  world!  she  who  loved  chil- 
dren, and  birds,  and  kittens,  and  young  creatures  of  all 
sorts,  who  wept  over  romances,  who  was  the  prey  of 
beggars,  and  could  never  sec  through  the  importunity 
of  the  most  bare-faced  trader  upon  feminine  credulity 
— she  a woman  of  the  world!  It  seemed  impossible. 
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Nevertheless,  before  the  end  of  the  month  (June)  she 
accepted  Mr.  Motley’s  offer  of  marriage. 

That  was  anything  but  a day  of  rejoicing.  When 
1 called  in  the  afternoon,  I found  Joan  and  Cicely 
sitting  in  the  studio  with  their  needlework.  Joan’s 
handkerchief  was  in  her  lap.  I could  see  that  they 
had  both  been  cr>'ing. 

“Where  is  Madge?”  I asked,  with  a feeling  that 
what  1 dreaded  had  come  to  pass. 

“ She  is  up-stairs — she  is  not  very  well  to-day.  I 
don’t  think  she  can  take  her  lesson.” 

“ What  has  happened  ?”  I asked. 

“She  has  accepted  Mr.  Motley,”  said  Joan,  striving 
to  keep  the  tears  down.  Cicely  caught  sight  of  her 
sister’s  quivering  lips,  and  turning  away,  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  : she  was  particularly  sensitive, 
and  the  sight  of  another  crying  had  the  same  effect 
upon  her  that  it  has  upon  children — it  made  her  cry 
too.  She  was  not  like  Joan,  whose  grief  was  the 
result  of  deep  reflection. 

“ He  asked  her  yesterday,  and  she  consented  this 
morning  without  saying  a word  to  us  until  it  was  done, 
and  could  not  be  undone,”  said  Joan.  “She  was 
unusually  thoughtful  and  quiet  last  night-~though, 
poor  dear,  she  has  been  thoughtful  enough  for  weeks 
past.  I feared  it.” 

“Where  is  your  father?”  I asked. 

“Gone  out— he  is  so  sensitive— he  cannot  work 
when  he  sees  us  out  of  spirits.”  The  girls  always 
found  an  excuse  for  their  father,  where  I could  find 
none. 

“ No,”  thought  I,  **  he’ll  leave  you  to  weep  alone, 
rather  than  try  to  comfort  you ; he  can’t  work  when 
you  are  suffering,  but  he  7voh*/  work  to  save  you  from 
it,”  and  then,  when  I thought  how  this  calamity  might 
have  been  averted,  had  he  only  stuck  steadily  to  his 
work  for  a week — how  he  might  have  got  a couple  of 
hundred  pounds  for  the  second  portrait  of  Madge, 
given  Motley  his  congee,  paid  his  bills,  taken  his 
family  to  Margate  for  a week,  and  set  them  up  in  new 
health  and  spirits — when  I thought  of  all  this,  I felt 
so  exasperated,  that  had  it  been  in  my  power,  I 
would  have  condemned  Potter  to  turn  a mill  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  However,  I said  nothing,  and 
endeavoured  to  conceal  w'hat  I felt,  for  the  poor  girls 
needed  no  aggravation  of  their  sorrow,  and  I saw 
that  my  l>etter  course  was  to  put  the  best  face  on 
the  matter. 

During  the  past  weeks  I had  done  all  I could 
honestly  do  to  damage  Mr.  Motley’s  cause ; I had 
made  inquiries  respecting  his  character,  his  position, 
and  his  antecedents,  with  the  hope  of  learning  some- 
thing to  his  disadvantage  ; but  no  one  had  a bad  word 
to  say  for  him  : he  had  made  a fine  position  by  sheer 
iiard  work  and  perseverance.  And  so,  having  failed 
to  find  anything  against  him,  it  was  but  fair  that  ( 
should  say  what  1 knew  in  his  favour,  and  now  was 
the  time  to  speak  up. 

“ Mr.  Motley  is  an  excellent  man,”  said  I.  “ He  is 
open-hearted  and  free-handed.  You  do  not  know 
half  the  good  he  does,  for  he  makes  no  boost  of  his 
generosity.  It  is  natural  to  him  to  give,  albeit  be 


has  worked,  and  still  works,  hard  for  all  that  he  gives. 
Thai  is  a good  character—” 

“Yes.  yes,”  inicmipted  Joan;  “no  one  can  speak 
ill  of  him,  and  if  Madge  only  loved  him,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  regret.  But  she  docs  not  love  him,  and 
she  has  sacrificed  herself  for  us.” 

“You  must  not  let  her  sec  that  you  think  that,  and 
the  best  way  is  not  to  think  it  yourselves.  For  my 
own  part,”  said  I,  speaking  as  if  I meant  what  I said, 
“ I am  not  so  sure  that  she  has  made  a sacrifice.  If 
she  loved  any  one  else,  it  would  be  a different  matter, 
but  she  docs  not,  and  I do  not  think  she  ever  will. 
And  it’s  well  it  is  so.  For  had  she  loved  a poor  man,” 
I continued,  recalling  the  arguments  poor  Sladge  her- 
self had  made,  “ she  must  have  ruined  him,  with  her 
love  of  luxury  and  extravagance  ; and  what  happi- 
ness would  there  have  been  for  her  then?  No— it  is 
clear,  she  must  marry  for  position — any  one  can  see 
that  she  was  born  to  be  a woman  of  the  world  : and 
if  she  must  marry  a prince,  why,  she  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  found  one  with  a good  heart 
and  a long  purse.  It  will  never  do  to  treat  this  as 
a misfortune.  Come,  Cicely,  have  you  settled  what 
will  become  you  best  as  a bridesmaid  ? ” 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “ I have  been  thinking  of  that ; 
but  I don’t  sec  the  use  of  putting  on  beautiful  dresses 
if  w'c’re  all  going  in  tears.” 

“ But  you’re  not  going  in  tears — you  will  not  be  so 
stupid  or  so  unkind.” 

“No,”  said  Joan;  “ wc  must  look  at  the  bright 
side.” 

And  so  wc  did,  but  wc  could  not  forget  that  the 
dark  side  was  there. 

1 had  never  made  myself  particularly  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Motley,  and  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  1 
was  no  friend  ; but  it  made  no  difference  to  him — a 
successful  man  can  be  magnanimous  without  effort  ; 
he  went  placidly  on  his  own  w*ay,  taking  no  more 
notice  of  my  possible  opposition  than  if  he  had  been 
an  ox,  and  I a frog  in  his  path.  However,  with  the 
hope  of  making  it  more  coinfort.ible  for  the  girls,  I now 
put  myself  about  to  please  Mr.  Motley,  and  in  conse- 
quence, when  the  family  were  invited  to  spend  a few 
days  at  Strcatly,  I was  asked  to  join  them. 

“ Come,”  said  he,  la>-ing  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
when  I hesitated  to  reply — not  seeing  how  I was  to 
get  away  from  my  work.  “ Come.  When  you  think 
that  it  is  to  give  pleasure  to  Madge,  as  well  as  to  me, 
you  will  not  refuse  to  be  with  us.” 

He  showed  great  tact  at  this  time,  and  more  delicacy 
than  I should  have  expected,  considering  his  rough 
and  uncultivated  nature.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
w'as  even  more  careful  in  his  approaches  to  Madge, 
now  that  she  had  consented  to  be  his  wife,  than  before. 
He  could  sec  that  Madge  had  no  love  for  him  ; he 
knew  that  she  was  marrying  for  position  ; she  must 
have  told  him  that,  for  she  was  too  honest  to  conceal 
her  motives  or  to  let  him  mist.ikc  them  : and  he  was 
wise  enough  to  understand  that  he  must  win  her 
respect  and  stimulate  her  affection  little  by  little,  in 
order  to  procure  finally  that  love  which  was  to  make 
them  mutually  happy.  Wc  liked  him  more  for  this. 
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and  brightened  up  with  the  thought  that,  after  all, 
their  marriage  waa  not  a calamity. 

it  was  arranged  that  the  visit  should  be  made  the 
following  week — the  party  leaving  London  in  the  after- 
noon, in  time  to  arrive  at  Streatly  for  dinner.  This 
gave  the  girls  plenty  of  occupation  in  preparing  dinner 
dresses  for  the  occasion  ; there  was  a good  deal  of 
speculation  as  to  the  kind  of  people  they  should  meet, 
but  that  which  gave  them  most  concern  was  their 
father's  appearance.  It  would  never  do  for  him  to 
take  his  place  at  the  table  among  well-dressed  people 
in  that  dreadful  old  jacket  and  those  shabby  trousers ; 
yet,  how  was  he  to  be  persuaded  to  change  this  attire 
for  one  more  in  harmony  with  the  conventionalities  of 
society,  which  he  so  affected  to  despise  ? Potter  him- 
self answered  that  question  by  appearing  in  the  studio 
one  afternoon  in  a dress  suit,  borrowed  from  a clothes- 
dealer  in  Long  Acre,  and  differing  from  ordinary  suits 
only  in  carrying  with  it  a pungent  odour  of  benzine. 

‘‘How  will  that  do,  girls  he  asked,  pulling  his 
iiTistbands  into  view,  and  glancing  at  himself  in  the 
glass  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  a child  with  a new 
sash. 

The  girls  were  delighted.  They  made  him  some 
white  ties,  sprinkled  him  weil  with  lavender  water,  and 
so  Mattered  him  that  be  became  rather  more  vain  of 
his  appearance  as  a gentleman  than  he  had  been  with 
his  get-up  as  an  artist. 

I could  not  get  away  from  my  engagement  on 
Thursday,  but  early  on  Friday  morning  I arrived  at 
Streatly.  A trap  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  railway 
station,  with  a man  to  drive  me,  and  a boy  in  a smart 
little  livcr>'  to  take  care  of  my  portmanteau.  The  pony 
rattled  over  the  ground  as  if  our  weight  were  nothing. 
The  quick  motion,  the  fresh  hay-scented  air,  the 
glimpses  of  the  river  here  over  the  hedges  and  there 
through  the  beech  woods,  the  bright  sunlight,  all  served 
to  animate  me  with  cheerful  feelings  and  hopes. 
**This  is  better  than  Highgate,”  said  I to  myself. 
“Madge  will  be  happy.”  We  drove  up  a broad 
avenue  of  fir-trees,  and  then  through  a handsome 
gaitien  to  Fairlawn  House.  As  the  chaise  stopped  a 
tnaid-servant  opened  the  door.  I followed  her  through 
the  house,  and,  casting  my  eyes  to  the  right  and  left  on 
my  way,  1 caught  sight  of  marble  floors,  old  oak  fur- 
nuure,  walls  decorated  with  antlers  and  pictures,  and 
through  an  open  door  a room  furnished  with  the  utmost 
luxury,  and  looking  upon  a conservatory'  full  of  bright 
dowers  and  graceful  ferns.  At  the  end  of  the  vestibule 
was  a flight  of  steps,  by  which  one  descended  to  a wide- 
spreading  lawn,  bordered  with  flower-beds.  Two  grand 
cedars  stood  on  the  lawn  like  protecting  giants.  It 
was  all  very  grand  and  very  beautiful  at  the  same 
time ; indeed,  1 can  think  of  nothing  more  agreeable 
to  the  eye  than  the  view  of  the  lawn,  smooth  and  soft 
as  velvet,  the  river  beyond,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  the  beech-covered  hills  rising  sombre  and 
still  against  the  gay  sky,  with  its  fleeting  summer 
clouds. 

My  friends  were  crossing  the  lawn — there  was 
Madge  in  a light  dress,  and  with  her  hands  full  of 
flowers,  and  by  her  side  Mr.  Motley,  in  a grey  mom- 
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ing  suit,  looking  redder  and  more  portly  than  ever; 
Cicely  and  Joan,  very  neat  and  pretty  in  their  new 
dresses,  and  Potter  in  his  tail-coat,  which  he  wore  in 
and  out  of  season,  because  it  was  comfortable,  he  de- 
clared, though,  in  fact,  I believe  he  was  ashamed  to  be 
seen  now  in  his  old  jacket. 

“Ah!  here  he  is,”  they  cried, catching  sight  of  me, 
and  wc  hastened  to  meet.  I knew  by  the  way  they 
shook  my  hand  that  they  were  all  very  happy  and  well 
pleased. 

We  went  in  to  breakfast  (it  was  now  striking  ninc)> 
and  Madge  took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
opposite  Mr.  Motley.  It  was  a plain  but  handsome 
room,  the  decoration  was  simple,  but  in  excellent  taste, 
Mr.  Motley  having  bought  furniture  with  the  house 
just  as  It  Itad  been  left  by  a nobleman,  whose  wife  is  a 
leader  of  fashion,  and  this  simplicity  was  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  give  value  to  the  richness  of  the  table  and 
its  appointments.  And,  truly,  that  deserved  attention, 
with  its  glass  and  silver  glittering  amidst  a profusion 
of  flowers.  Certainly  1 had  never  seen  anything  to 
equal  that  repast,  which  it  seemed  absurd  to  call  a 
breakfast.  If  1 had  been  told  that  it  was  a dinner,  I 
should  have  said,  “ And  a very  fine  dinner  too,”  and 
not  have  known  the  diflference,  except  that  there  cer- 
tainly was  tea  or  coflee  for  those  w ho  liked  to  drink  it 
It  was  quite  embarrassing  to  know  what  to  choose  from 
such  a collection,  and  poor  Joan,  who  is  naturally 
timid,  1 saw  was  afraid  of  choosing  anything,  for  fear 
of  committing  a solecism  before  the  two  gorgeous  men- 
servants  who  waited  upon  us.  But  to  see  the  grand 
airs  Potter  gave  himself  in  rejecting  the  things  offered 
him,  and  sending  the  servants  for  things  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  you  would  have  said  he  had  been 
weaned  upon  luxuries,  and  had  footmen  to  order  about 
every  day,  notwithstanding  that  his  coat  could  be 
smelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  How  diflerent 
the  behaviour  of  him — nay,  of  us  all — betraying  our 
humble  station  in  a dozen  particulars  palpable  to  the 
servants — how  different,  I say,  were  we  to  Madge,  who 
presided  over  the  table  with  a quiet  dignity  and  self- 
command  that  we  tried,  in  vain,  to  copy.  She  seemed 
conscious  of  her  proud  position  as  future  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  it  gave  a becoming  air  of  authority  to 
a face  which  was  never  wanting  in  nobility  and  grace. 
Mr.  Motley's  eye  dwell  upon  her  with  exultation,  and 
he  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself,  for  a princess 
in  Madge’s  place  could  not  have  commanded  more 
respect  and  admiration. 

After  breakfast,  I was  taken  into  the  drawing-room, 
the  library,  and  the  reception-room.  Cicely  and  Joan 
pointing  out  one  beautiful  thing  after  another.  Potter 
nudging  me  now  and  then,  and  jerking  his  head  side- 
long at  something  particularly  artistic  or  rich,  and 
Madge  looking  on  with  a smile  of  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.  As  for  me,  my  replies  to  their  remarks  and 
my  comments  on  all  these  objects  of  art  and  luxur>* 
were  nothing  more  than  a string  of  interjections.  I 
had  seen  nothing  so  magnificent  before. 

Then  I was  taken  into  the  coach-house,  and  show'n 
the  phaeton,  the  brougham,  the  brake,  the  gig,  and  the 
little  carriage  in  which  I had  been  fetched  from  the 
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railway  station  ; it  was  like  a coach-builder's  store- 
room, everything  so  neat  and  so  beautifully  kept.  And 
thence  we  went  into  the  stables,  where  even  Mr. 
Motley  grew  enthusiastic  in  admiring  the  points  of 
his  horses. 

It  is  no  wonder,”  thought  I,  “ that  Madge  prefers 
this  to  the  little  cottage  in  Brixlon,  which  was  the 
utmost  I could  have  offered  her.” 

It  was  decided  that  we  should  go  for  a drive  in  the 
brake ; the  girls  went  up  to  change  their  dresses,  and 
we  men  sat  down  by  a table  set  on  the  lawn  in  the 
shade  of  the  cedars.  There  w'ere  decanters,  glasses, 
and  boxes  of  cigars. 

“Do  as  I do,”  said  Motley,  with  a cigar  between 
his  thick  lips  : “help  yourselves.”  Then  turning  his 
merry  little  eyes  on  me,  he  said,  “Well,  Mr.  Holder* 
ness,  do  you  find  the  frame  good  enough  ? ” 

I knew  what  he  meant. 

“ It  is  suitable  to  the  picture,”  I replied,  “ and  that 
is  saying  a great  deal.” 

“ You’re  right,”  said  he,  with  a fat  little  laugh,  and 
stretching  his  legs  out  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 
“ The  whole  thing  is  wh.at  you  would  call  in  harmony, 
Mr.  Potter?  Well,  that’s  what  I have  been  going  for 
— it’s  the  object  I’ve  had  before  me  these  twenty 
years.  I’ve  worked  hard  for  it,  and  I’ve  waited  my 
lime.  An  imprudent  man  w'ould  have  made  a dash  for 
it  long  before.  That’s  not  my  way.  My  system  is  to 
play  for  high  pools,  but  never  with  more  than  I can 
cover.  Yes  ; with  such  a wife  as  Madge,  I think  I 
can  defy  the  country  to  show  a finer  establishment.” 

Potter  replied  in  support  of  this  view,  but  I said 
nothing.  I was  sorry  to  hear  the  man  speak  in  this 
way,  for  it  showed  that  he  valued  Madge  only  as  a 
chattel  which  would  serve  to  gratify  his  ambition  to 
be  envied.  I tried,  however,  to  put  another  construc- 
tion on  his  words;  nevertheless,  they  dwelt  in  my 
mind,  and  I was  sorry  he  had  said  them. 

Potter  had  contrived  to  turn  the  conversation  into 
another  channel,  and  was  discoursing  upon  art — a 
subject  which,  to  gi\'c  him  his  due,  he  knew  more 
about  than  that  of  making  money  ; and  Motley-,  lean- 
ing back  in  the  roomy  garden-seat,  was  looking  down 
towards  the  river  with  his  little  eyes  half  closed,  his 
thoughts,  I believe,  following  their  own  current,  though 
he  pretended  to  be  listening  to  Potter,  when  a boat,  with 
two  ladies  in  the  stem-seat  and  a gentleman  in  boat- 
ing costume  rowing,  came  into  sight.  Mr.  Motley 
opened  his  eyes  with  a look  of  astonishment.  The  gen- 
tleman shipped  an  oar.  and,  the  boat  gliding  up  to  the 
steps  by  the  boat-house,  he  put  out  a boat-hook  and 
brought  it  to  a stand.  Mr.  Motley  raised  himself  in 
his  seat,  looked  at  the  ground  a moment  reflectively, 
then  rising,  said,  “ Excuse  me,”  and  left  us. 

Mr.  Motley  walked  down  the  lawn  rapidly,  for  him, 
but  before  he  reached  the  steps  the  gentleman  had 
landed  and  was  helping  the  ladies  to  land.  There 
was  hand-shaking,  a short  discussion,  and  then  the 
party  turned  their  faces  towards  us  and  slowly  ap- 
proached. At  that  moment  I heard  the  girls*  voices, 
and  Madge,  with  her  sisters,  came  down  the  steps 
from  the  house. 


Seeing  visitors,  timid  Joan  would  have  returned  into 
the  house,  but  Madge  would  not  allow  her,  and  they 
joined  us  at  the  tabic,  and  sat  down  while  the  party 
were  still  at  some  distance,  the  ascent  being  steep. 
We  saw  them  distinctly,  the  two  ladies  between  Mr. 
Motley  and  the  gentleman.  The  ladies  were  fashion- 
ably and  elegantly  dressed  : they  were  mother  and 
daughter.  The  elder  lady  may  have  been  forty-five  : 
she  was  a spare,  rather  hard-faced  lady,  but  hand- 
some ; I fancied  1 had  seen  her  before,  though  for  the 
time  I could  not  think  where.  The  younger  was  twenty- 
six  at  the  most,  rather  short,  but  w*elI-proportioned  and 
graceful  in  her  movements  ; she  was  dark  and  hand- 
some, but  her  beauty  was  the  very  opposite  to  that  of 
Madge,  for  her  skin  was  colourless,  her  eyes  were  long 
and  narrow,  and  there  was  a languid  indifference  in 
her  expression  which  is  common  enough  in  public 
performers.  I have  seen  many  girls  like  her,  but  I 
have  admired  none,  nor  have  I known  any  of  that 
type  who  were  liked  or  trusted  by  their  professional 
associates,  albeit  they  have  exercised  considerable 
fascination  over  the  gentlemen  in  the  stalls.  The 
gentleman  by  her  side  stood  a head  and  shoulders 
higher  than  she — a fine,  healthy  young  man,  with  a fair 
face  and  a good  moustache,  strong  well-cut  features, 
and  a large  but  well-shaped  mouth,  that  showed  his 
teeth  when  he  laughed,  and  blue  eyes  full  of  good- 
humour  and  life.  He  had  a capital  broad  white  fore- 
head, and  an  open  expression  of  countenance  that 
spoke  of  wholesome  tastes,  fearlessness,  and  generous 
temper.  His  boating  dress  became  him  well,  but, 
handsome  though  he  was,  there  was  no  sign  of  fop- 
pery or  affectation — he  looked  loo  strong  for  such 
feeble  vanity.  I liked  him  at  once,  and  felt  that  the 
more  I knew  him  the  more  I should  like  him.  He 
looked  at  us  as  he  drew  near  without  any  great  degree 
of  interest,  but  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  Madge  he 
stopped  suddenly,  with  an  expression  of  astonishment 
such  as  you  may  see  in  the  face  of  an  old  friend  whom 
you  meet  unexpectedly  in  a strange  place.  But  the 
look  of  astonishment  and  wonder  remained  on  his 
face  as  he  drew  near. 

“Mrs.  and  Miss  Borrodale — Miss  Goddard.”  said 
Mr.  Motley,  taking  Madge’s  hand  significantly ; “ Miss 
Goddard — Mr.  Harlowe.” 

Madge  bow-ed,  but  Mr.  Harlowe,  overcoming  his 
astonishment,  held  out  his  hand,  and  said,  with  a 
bright  smile — 

“ Pardon  me,  Miss  Goddard,  I think  I have  known 
you  for  quite  two  months.” 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Madge  to  look  aston- 
ished. 

“ It  is  true,  Madge,"  said  Mr.  Motley,  with  a hearty 
laugh:  “this  is  my  partner,  Harlowe,  who  fell  in 
love  with  your  portrait  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ac.i- 
demy." 

I remembered  .Mrs.  Borrodale  now.  It  was  she 
who  criticised  “L* Allegro”  so  absurdly,  and  who 
lunched  with  Mr.  Mollcy  in  the  refreshment-room  ; 
and  at  the  same  instant  I recalled  how  Mr.  Motlc> 
held  a tall  gentleman  in  conversation  with  his  back 
to  us  as  wc  were  leaving  our  table. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

The  Goddards  returned  to  Higbgate  on  the  Tues- 
day  or  Wednesday  of  the  following  week.  I,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  Fairlawn  on  the  Saturday, 
had  much  to  learn  on  Thursday  when  1 called  on 
them. 

Joan  was  thoroughly  restored  to  good  health,  and 
all  looked  better  for  their  holiday  except  Madge.  She 
looked  troubled  and  anxious,  and  was  silent  while  the 
rest  drowned  each  other’s  voices,  so  much  had  they 
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country  house — don’t  you  remember  ? — and  he  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Harlowe  was  there." 

“ It  was  quite  by  accident  that  he  was.  He  had 
arranged  to  go  on  the  Continent  with  a friend,  but 
that  fell  through  somehow,  and  then  Mrs.  Borrodale 
and  her  daughter — hateful  thing  ! isn't  she,  Joan  ?-> 
w'cll,  they  had  taken  a cotuge  at  Goring  for  a month, 
and  they  asked  Mr.  Harlowe  to  come  down  and  in- 
troduce them  to  some  of  the  people  he  knows  there, 
and  that’s  how  it  was,  you  know/* 


P.\RTY  TURMKD  THEIR  PACES  TOWARDS  US  AND  SLOWLY  APPROACHED " (/.  488). 


to  tell.  Tlicre  had  been  a constant  succession  of 
amusements.  They  had  been  to  a regatta,  a lawn- 
teonis  party  ; they  had  boated  and  driven,  pic-nicked 
in  the  woods,  and  I know  not  what  form  of  enjoyment 
had  been  neglected. 

**And  Mr.  Harlowe?"  1 said,  when  I was  allow*ed 
to  speak. 

*^Oh  t he  has  been  with  us  everywhere,  hasn’t  he, 
Madge?" 

Madge,  inclining  her  head,  turned  away,  and  occu- 
pied herself  in  arranging  the  pile  of  music  on. the 
piano. 

**  He  lives  quite  near,  you  know,  in  a delightful  old 
house— that  is,  he  goes  down  there  occasionally — a 
delightful,  quaint  old  place-^" 

“Early  Tudor,”  put  in  Poller. 

“ Strange  that  Mr.  Motley  said  nothing  about  it ! " 1 
observed. 

“Ohl  he  told  us  that  Mr.  Harlowe  had  taken  a 


“ Miss  Borrodale  is  the  young  lady  Mr.  Harlowe  is 
engaged  to  ? **  1 suggested. 

“ He  is  not  engaged  to  her.” 

^Then  that  is  not  the  young  lady  Mr.  Motley 
alluded  to.” 

**  Yes,  it  is.  She  w’ould  like  to  marr>*  Mr.  Harlowe, 
of  course.” 

“ I should  think  she  would ! ” 

“ But  he's  not  likely  to  marry  her — a sly,  deceitful, 
affected,  sallow  little  thing.  She  would  be  glad 
enough  to  get  Mr.  Motley ; and  I'm  sure  she  fancies 
she  could  get  him,  for  she’s  as  jealous  as  possible  of 
Madge— isn’t  she,  Madge?” 

” I have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider,” 
said  Madge  quietly. 

“Well,  she  must  be  ready  to  die  with  vexation— to 
think  that  she’s  been  playing  fast  and  loose  with  Mr. 
Motley,  in  the  hope  of  catching  Mr.  Harlowe,  and 
then  to  find  that  she  has  lost  both.” 
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“ How  has  she  lost  both  )"  I asked.  “ Has  she  not 
the  same  chance  of  winning  Mr.  Harlowe  that  she  had 
before  Mr.  Motley  engaged  himself?” 

There  was  a pause  after  this.  Nobody  seemed  able 
to  reply.  It  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  no  one  liked 
to  say  what  was  in  their  thoughts.  To  me  that  silence 
was  full  of  very  serious  import. 

“ Weren’t  you  surprised  when  Mr.  Harlowe  was 
introduced  ? ” asked  Cicely,  her  thoughts  quickly  run- 
ning into  a new  channel. 


really  suspect  him  of  that  motive  without  seeing  any 
harm  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  or  wishing  to  detract 
from  Mr.  Harlowe's  merit.  As  for  saying  that  they 
were  both  old  bachelors,  that  is  a pleasantry  which 
we  ourselves  are  guilty  of— talking  about  our  being 
old  maids  without  actually  believing  anything  of  the 
kind.” 

“ Wasn't  it  odd  that  he  never  told  Mr.  Harlowe 
that  Madge  was  the  original  of  the  picture  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  ? ” asked  Cicely. 


" HE  TOOK  HADQE'S  HAND  AND  PUT  IT  IN  HARLOWE'S"  {f.  49a). 


“ Yes,  I think  we  were  all  surprised.  Mr.  Motley 
led  us  to  imagine  that  his  partner  was  like  himself.” 

“ That  is  quite  true,”  said  Madge,  in  a tone  of 
resentment. 

“ I think  we  deceived  ourselves,”  said  Joan,  in  her 
prudent  tone ; ” because  Mr.  Motley  is  a tallow- 
melter,  we  thought  his  partner  must  resemble  him — 
though  he  told  us  that  Mr.  Harlowe  was  a sleeping 
partner.” 

” I always  thought  that  a sleeping  partner  was  one 
who  was  too  old  to  do  anything  else,”  said  Cicely. 

■‘Joan  is  right,” said  1.  “ Mr.  Motley  never  told  us 
that  his  partner  was  middle-aged  or  like  himself.” 

” Except  in  the  particular  that  they  were  both  old 
bachelors,  and  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  rivalry 
—which  is  false,"  said  Madge  sharply. 

“That  is  a hard  word,  Madge,”  said  Joan.  “Mr. 
Harlowe  might  buy  horses  and  houses,  without  any 
idea  of  outvying  his  partner,  yet  Mr.  Motley  might 


“Why  should  he  tell  Mr.  Harlowe  that?”said  Joan. 

“Why  should  he  not?”  asked  Madge. 

“ F or  my  part,"  said  Potter,  “ 1 don't  blame  Motley 
a bit.  A man's  not  bound  to  proclaim  from  the 
house-top  to  all  possible  rivals  that  he  thinks  of 
marrying  a beautiful  girl  named  so-and-so,  who  can 
be  seen  at  such-and-such  a place.  1 dare  say  he  fore- 
saw the  consequences  of  introducing  a handsome 
careless  young  fellow  like  that — precious  unpleasant 
consequences  too,  for  him,  and  I'm  only  surprised 
that  he  showed  so  much  tolerance  and  good  temper, 
with  Harlowe  dangling  about,  paying  attentions  to 
Madge,  and  cutting  him  out  generally.  Nice  thing,” 
he  continued,  turning  to  me — “ nice  thing  for  Motley 
to  sit  there,  and  see  his  partner  monopolising  Madge 
best  part  of  the  evening.” 

“Well,  he  couldn’t  monopolise  her  himself,”  said 
Cicely,  thinking  to  make  matters  better. 

1 wished  to  turn  the  conversation  ; but  it  was  too 
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late.  I had  raised  the  storm,  and  could  not  lay  it. 
Madge  rose  from  the  music-stool,  put  the  music  on 
the  piano,  and  left  the  room  hurriedly. 

There  was  a long  silence.  Joan  and  Cicely  glanced 
at  each  other.  Potter  looked  gloomily  out  of  the  win- 
dow; presently  turning  round,  he  said — 

“ Look  here,  Holdemess : Madge  has  a tremendously 
high  opinion  of  you,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  take 
your  advice  than  any  one  else’s.  Couldn't  you  per- 
suade her  to  get  this  young  Harlowe  out  of  her  head, 
and  point  out  the  folly  of  ohending  Motley  by  a stupid 
flirtation  that  can  come  to  nothing 
“No,”  said  I,  “ I can’t  do  that ; and  it  isn’t  neces- 
sary- that  I should  try  to  persuade  her  either  one  way 
or  the  other.  Madge  is  a good  girl,  and  thoughtless 
as  she  may  be  in  many  things,  she  will  not  go  wrong 
from  want  of  reflection,  in  a case  like  this.  If  she  has 
no  love  for  Mr.  Harlowe,  she  will  see  him  no  more, 
and  will  marry  Mr.  Motley ; but  if  a real  love  has 
sprung  up  in  her  heart  for  him,  she  will  not  marry 
Mr.  Motley — and  Heaven  forbid  any  word  of  mine 
should  cause  her  to  do  otherw  ise.” 

“Between  two  stools  one  comes  to  the  ground,” 
groaned  Potter,  “and  then  farewell  to  Intimidads  and 
a princely  establishment.  I’ll  speak  to  her  myself.” 

“ Good  ! ” thought  I.  “ If  you  speak  to  her  in  that 
strain,  you  will  strengthen  her  resolution  to  do  right.” 

1 saw  it  would  be  a terrible  time  for  Madge.  She 
had  to  decide  whether  she  loved  or  not,  and  then  to 
choose  between  sacrificing  herself  or  the  interests  of 
her  family  ; but  1 felt  confident  that  principle  would 
help  her  through  the  difficulty,  and  lead  her  to  over- 
come triumphantly  the  claims  of  false  sentiment. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Harlowe  called  at  Sunny- 
side,  and  asked  to  see  Madge.  She  had  not  left  her 
room,  and  this  was  her  excuse  for  not  giving  him  an 
mteniew.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Motley  came;  Madge 
sent  down  a message,  saying  that  she  was  indisposed, 
and  begging  him  to  excuse  her,  at  the  same  time 
hoping  that  she  should  be  well  enough  to  see  him  the 
next  day.  In  the  evening  she  saw  her  father,  listened 
patiently  to  all  he  had  to  say,  and  promised  to  do 
nothing  but  w hat  she  felt  to  be  right. 

“Thai's  very  proper,  of  course,”  replied  Potter — 
“but  you  arc  not  going  to  break  o(T  your  engagement 
with  Motley  for  the  sake  of  anybody  w-ho,  for  all  you 
know,  may  have  no  serious  intention  whatever?” 

“If  I do  not  marry  Mr.  Motley,  I shall  marry  no 
one,”  replied  Madge  calmly. 

That  was  not  what  Potter  wanted. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  following 
day,  Mr.  Harlowe  again  called  ; he  was  shown  into 
the  sitting-room,  and  told  that  Miss  Goddard  would 
come  down.  And  presently  Madge  went  down,  with 
a feeling  of  giddy  faintness,  she  tells  me,  that  obliged 
her  to  stay  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  holding  the  ban- 
isters, for  some  minutes.  When  the  sickness  passed 
ofL  she  opened  the  door,  and  found  herself  alone 
with  Mr.  Harlowe.  He  was  simply  dressed,  in  the 
plain  summer  walking  suit  of  an  ordinary  gentleman 
—he  did  not  seek  to  dazzle  her  with  display  ; there 
were  no  restless  horses  and  fine  carriage  outside — he 


wore  no  diamond  studs  or  rings — he  looked  simply 
an  honest  English  gentleman.  He  inquired  about 
her  health,  he  chatted  about  Strcatly,  and  then,  when 
he  saw  she  was  composed,  he  opened  the  subject 
that  had  brought  him  there. 

“You  will  say  that  1 am  precipitate  in  asking  for 
an  interview,  after  so  short  an  acquaintance,”  he 
began,  “ but  I am  sure  you  will  see  that  it  is  best 
for  all  of  us  that  there  should  be  no  reserve  in  speak- 
ing, but  that  we  should  understand  each  other  plainly, 
and  decide  our  course  at  once,  and  for  good  and  all 
For  me,  especially,  it  is  necessary  to  take  my  time 
while  time  is  lent  mej”  he  smiled,  and  continued — 
“ I have  come  to  make  you  an  offer  of  marriage.” 

“You  know  that  I am  engaged  to  Mr.  Motley,” 
said  Madge. 

“Yes;  and  he  knows  that  I am  here  at  this  mo- 
ment asking  you  to  break  that  engagement.  He  has 
known  from  the  day  1 bought  your  portrait  that  if  I 
met  you  1 should  try  to  make  you  my  wife,  and  he 
had  that  risk  before  him  when  he  forestalled  me.  If 
he  were  my  brother,  I would  not  hesitate  to  say  w-hal 
I am  saying  now — i love  you.  If  I were  sure  that  he 
loved  you  as  deeply  as  1 love  you,  I would  ask  you  to 
choose  between  us.  If  you  love  me,  you  will  be  my 
wife ; if  you  do  not,  I will  not  seek  to  make  you  mine, 
nor  will  I encourage  my  love,  or  help  to  lessen  your 
love  for  another.” 

This  seemed  very  honest  and  good,  to  Madge.  It 
was  straightforward  and  manly ; there  was  no  false 
delicacy,  no  love-sick  appeal  to  her  consideration  for 
his  feelings  ; no  fine  words  or  high-sounding  rhap- 
sodies— ^just  the  plain  honest  truth,  and  an  appeal  to 
her  understanding  to  do  what  was  right,  according  to 
her  heart  and  principle.  She  could  not  think  how  she 
was  to  answer  him  ; but  when  he  said,  “ Can  you  love 
me?”  she  replied — 

“ You  must  not  ask  me  that.  I can  only  tell  you 
that  I cannot  be  your  wife.” 

At  that  moment  a carriage  rattled  up  the  road,  and 
stopped  before  the  house.  Then  the  servant  hurried 
up  the  passage  to  open  the  door  to  the  visitor,  whose 
generosity  she  valued.  Mr.  Motley  entered,  and  was 
about  to  go  up  to  the  studio,  when  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room  opened,  and  he  saw  his  partner  Harlowe. 
hat  in  hand,  and  Madge  as  white  as  marble  in  the 
background. 

“ Well,  how  is  it  decided?”  asked  the  stout  tallow- 
mclter. 

“ I have  asked  Miss  Goddard,  and  she  has  refused 
me,”  answered  Harlowe. 

“Oh!  then  nowit  is  my  turn  to  speak,”  said  Mr. 
Motley,  and  taking  his  partner’s  arm,  he  closed  the 
door  and  turned  to  Madge. 

“My  dear  child,”  said  he,  still  holding  Harlowc's 
arm,  but  laying  the  other  hand  affectionately  upon 
Madge’s  shoulder,  “you  must  think  seriously  before 
you  decide  on  a question  like  this — a question  which 
U to  decide  your  happiness  for  some  forty  or  fifty 
years.  Think  well,  and  decide  according  to  your 
sense  of  right.  Consider  yourself  quite  free— put  me 
for  the  lime  out  of  your  mind— -act  as  if  there  were  no 
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engagement  between  us ; for  virtually  that  exists  no 
longer.  When  I proposed  to  you,  I knew  that  you 
were  not  in  love  with  me : when  you  accepted,  you 
told  me  candidly  that  you  were  marrying  for  position. 
You  fancied  you  could  be  a woman  of  the  world,  and 
for  the  moment  1 thought  so  too.  But  I think  so  no 
longer.  I have  watched  you  closely  during  the  past 
week,  and  I see  that  you  have  a heart  that  may  bring 
you  long  years  of  misery.  I do  not  desire  that.  If 
you  have  given  your  heart  to  Phil  here,  give  him 
your  band  as  well,  and  may  God  bless  you  both ! ** 


With  that,  be  took  Madge’s  hand  and  put  it  in 
Harlowe’s ; and  Madge  had  not  the  strength  to  take 
it  away— indeed,  she  had  not  the  strength  to  stand, 
so  over- wrought  was  she  by  emotion,  and  had  Philip 
not  taken  her  in  his  arms,  she  must  have  fallea 
We  all  thought  that  Mr.  Motley  was  the  most  gene- 
rous and  the  best  of  men  that  day ; but  it  struck  me 
that,  if  he  had  read  Madge's  character  so  thoroughly, 
he  must  have  seen  that  she  would  have  refused  to 
his  wife,  as  she  had  refused  to  be  Philip  Harlowe's. 

BlfD  or  CMATTU  TKB  MXTK. 


AN  APOSTLE  OF  MUSIC. 


LLAH  should  ever  be  an 
honoured  name  in  English 
musical  annals.  *'And  why  ? " 
some  one  will  ask.  Because 
fifty  >*ears  ago  this  country 
uas  in  a state  of  comparative 
musical  darkness,  and  tiie  one 
who  did  most  to  help  us 
through  it  was  John  Huilah, 
born  at  Worcester  in  1S12.  We  all  know  what  is  im- 
plied now-a-days  in  the  term  musical  England,” 
and  if  we  are  not  quite  what  Sir  Julius  Benedict  once 
declared  us  to  be— the  most  musical  nation  in  the 
world— we  may  at  least  console  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  we  arc  getting  on  that  way.  For  this 
happy  condition  v,'t  are  much  indebted  to  the  great 
propagandist  of  quavers  and  crotchets,  whose  work 
has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  many  other  civilising  in- 
fluences— painting  and  literature,  for  instance— which 
have  marked  the  last  hal^  of  this  century. 

From  the  pleasant  memoir  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared,* many  a home  in  which,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
Huilah  was  quite  a household  word,  will  now  learn  for 
the  first  time  more  than  it  knew  before  of  this  worthy 
populariscr  of  music.  And  we  ought  to  remember  all  we 
can  of  such  a one.  There  is  a tendency  that,  amid  the 
bustle  of  musical  circles,  the  name  of  the  promoter  of 
much  of  what  now  is  artistically  and  financially  a large 
item  in  our  social  economics,  may  disappear  and  lose 
itself  in  the  labyrinth  of  musicians— native  and  foreign 
—who  are  here  mainly  as  the  result  of  the  labour  and 
asseverations  of  this  apostle  of  the  musical  art.  But  for 
Huilah  the  present  musical  taste  would  not  be  what  it 
is  ; wc  should  have  fewer  musical  minds,  no  gigantic 
choruses  and  thousands  of  young  voices  forming  the 
ver>’  backbone  of  our  musical  societies  and  gatherings : 
while  it  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  become  of  the 
**  old  notation in  music  amid  the  puncturings  of  nu- 
merous competing  methods,  had  not  Huilah  held  on  to 
it  until  be  had  trained  the  nation  to  realise  its  full 
merit  and  superiority  over  all  so-called  “improved" 
systems  of  notation. 

Huilah  showed  no  special  aptitude  for  music  early 

* *'  t jfc  of  John  HaUBh,"  by  hit  widow.  Loogrua  ft  Co. 


in  life.  He  used  to  sit  up  and  snuff  the  candles  while 
his  schoolmaster  fiddled  away  as  most  village  school- 
masters did  fiddle,  and  when  home  for  his  holidays  he 
would  now  and  then  indulge  in  the  first  bars  of  that 
even  then  not  unknown  strain,  “ God  Save  the  King.” 
but  he  had  often  been  praised  for  not  attempting  the 
second  part  of  the  tunc  ! He  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  a turn  for  genealogical  rummaging  which  might 
have  made  him  a useful  official  at  the  College  of  Arms, 
and  he  could  trace  a connection  with  Palestrina  (1514) 
in  a manner  which  any  heraldic  searcher  might  well 
envy*.  From  John  Danby,  a distinguished  professor  of 
his  maternal  grandfather’s  day,  “my  mother,”  says 
Huilah,  **  had  her  first  lessons  in  singing,  and  through 
him  I have  a connection  w ith  Palestrina,  for  Danby  was 
a pupil  of  Domenico  Corri,  Corri  of  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, Scarlatti  of  Carissimi,  andCarissimi  of  Palestrina.” 
Yet  nobody  suggested  the  calling  of  a musician 
as  a vocation  when  young  Huilah  left  school,  and  no 
very  clear  reason  is  given  for  his  not  being  a lawyer, 
architect,  civil  engineer,  or  one  other  of  the  professions. 
What  is  really  certain  is  that  in  1829  he  became  a pupil 
of  Horsley,  the  celebrated  glee- writer,  and  in  1832  he 
had  entered  as  a student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music— staying  there  for  about  two  years,  chiefly 
because  of  the  excellent  singing  instruction  that  was 
being  given  by  Crivelli — “ in  his  art,"  says  Huilah, 
*^ultimus  Romanorum ; slightly  accomplished  as  a 
musician,  but  in  all  that  concerns  the  formation  and 
delivery  of  the  voice  transcendent.” 

It  was  about  1838 — 40,  soon  after  his  marriage,  that 
Hultah  awoke  to  what  was  to  be  his  life’s  mission. 
“ About  this  time,"  he  says,  “ the  idea  of  forming  a 
school  for  popular  instruction  in  vocal  music  first 
dawned  upon  my  mind.  Something  similar  had  before 
this  occurred  to  two  or  three  persons— toa  Mr.  Hickson, 
an  amateur,  and  possibly  to  others,  for  it  will  be  found 
that  such  schemes  arc  never  quite  solitary.  Rumours 
of  the  work  of  a German  musician,  Mainzer,  in  Paris, 
bad  early  reached  my  ears  ; but  a second  visit  to  that 
capital  had  proved  that  they  had  come  to  nothing,  and 
that  neither  classes  nor  any  fruits  of  Mainzeris  teach- 
ing had  maintained  an  existence.  It  was  during  this 
second  visit  that  I first  heard  of  Wilhem,  whose  books, 
classes,  &c.,  were  already  beginning  to  excite  notice.” 
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Hullah  saw  at  once  that  the  Wilhem  method  was  the 
plan  for  him  to  work  upon  in  the  realisation  of  his 
great  scheme  for  spreading  music  among  the  people, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  musically  educating  England. 
This  great  enterprise  he  deemed  could  be  best  accom> 
plished  by  making  music  a subject  of  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  But  a formidable  obstacle  presented 
itself  in  the  fact  that  the  school-teachers  themselves 
were  deplorably  ignorant  of  music.  The  Normal 
School  for  schoolmasters  had  just  been  opened  at  Bat- 
tersea— the  only  school  of  its  kind  then  existing  in 
England — and  among  its  occupants  only  **  two  or  three 
had  any  knowledge  of  music,  and  as  many  any  voice  or 
apparent  knowledge  of  the  subject.’*  This  was  a state 
of  artistic  barbarism  which  Hullah  would  have  been 
excused  had  he  shuddered  at.  It  indicates,  too,  the 
scope  that  existed  for  the  energies  of  the  **  Apostle  of 
Music,**  as  he  was  coming  to  be  termed.  Hullah 
began  on  the  Training  School  students  ; he  gave  his 
first  lesson  there  on  February  18,  1840,  and  from  that 
day  dates  the  great  musical  movement  in  England— a 
movement  that  has  done  so  much  to  benefit  each  one 
of  us,  that  has  raised  us  morally  and  intellectually,  that 
has  changed  the  whole  face  of  public  amusements  in 
this  country,  and  has  given  to  all  classes  an  element 
of  education  only  inferior  to  that  which  is  afforded  by 
literature  itselt  That  the  country  is  better  for  all  this, 
nobody  doubts.  No  one  lives  for  whom  music  is  a 
thing  of  indifference.  It  affects  all,  no  matter  what  the 
grade  of  life  may  be ; our  social  and  religious  life  is 
wrapped  up  in  it ; and  the  more  we  have  of  it  in-doors 
and  out  of  doors,  the  better  shall  we  all  be  for  it. 

The  HuUah-Wilhem  method  soon  got  outside  the 
walls  of  the  Battersea  Training  College.  The  work 
was  already  growing,  and  it  was  evident  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  in  London.  Accordingly,  Exeter 
Hall  was  seized  upon,  and  here  Mr.  Hullah  opened  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters  of  day  and 
Sunday  schools  in  vocal  music.  There  was  a prelimi- 
nary lecture  on  Fet»^ary  4, 1841,  at  which  Mr.  Charles 
Grcville,  of  the  “Memoirs**  fame,  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith  were  present ; so  too  was  Lord  Lansdowne,  who 
took  up  the  idea  readily,  for  he  saw  that  musical  edu- 
cation was  a neutral  ground  on  which  all  parties — those 
most  divided— might  agree.  The  effect  of  this  meeting 
was  magical.  Schoolmasters  and  the  general  public 
flocked  to  Exeter  Hall  to  obtain  instruction,  while 
country  musical  professors  came  in  shoals  to  learn  the 
system,  and  to  carry  home  with  them  certificates  that 
they  were  qualified  to  teach  it.  Classes  accredited  and 
non-accredited  sprang  up  in  and  near  London  and 
throughout  the  proviAces,  at  many  of  which  Hullah 
lectured  with  such  success  that  no  less  than  $0,000 
pupils  were  in  the  singing  classes  he  had  established, 
and  this  in  the  space  of  twelve  months.  Already, 
indeed,  the  scheme  was  developing  itself  beyond  ^1 
anticipation.  The  educational  and  social  aspects  of 
such  a movement  were  readily  apparent  to  keen-sighted 
men  like  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Kcble,  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Whamcliffe— the  latter 
of  whom  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  granting  financial  aid 


to  the  movement  as  a recognised  branch  of  national 
education.  King’s  College,  too,  opened  its  doors  to  the 
classes,  and  the  Charterhouse,  Merchant  Taylors*, 
Eton,  and  Winchester  followed  in  the  wake.  Mean- 
while Exeter  Hall  was  proving  too  small  for  the  thou- 
sands that  flocked  to  it.  From  his  elementary  classes 
Mr.  Hullah  formed  two  schools,  an  upper  and  a lower, 
and  commenced  giving  concerts  in  Exeter  Hall,  the 
members  of  his  upper  school  forming  his  chorus,  and 
the  orchestra  being  completed  by  professional  singers 
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and  instrumentalists.  Remarkable  among  these  per- 
formances were  four  historical  concerts  illustrating  in 
chronological  order  the  rise  and  progress  of  English 
vocal  music. 

In  1847  matters  reached  a climax.  Something  bigger 
than  Exeter  Hall  was  needed,  so  Mr.  Hullah*s  friends 
and  supporters  banded  together  and  built  for  him  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre.  Three  years  aAerwards  it 
was  opened,  and  then  and  there  began  a series  of  per- 
formances of  unknown  works,  old  and  new,  all  involv- 
ing the  introduction  of  vocal  and  instrumental  soloists, 
many  of  whom  made  their  d/du/  there,  and  have  since 
become  established  favourites  in  this  country — per- 
formances to  which  may  doubtless  be  traced  much  of 
the  now  all  but  universal  study  of  music  by  every  class 
in  England.  For  ten  years  the  great  teacher  worked 
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mind  and  body  for  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  period  of  HuUah's  greatest  activity, 
and  was  only  abruptly  terminated  by  the  hre  wliich 
left  the  hall  a min,  and  administered  to  him  a blow 
from  which  he  never  really  recovered.  Nevertheless, 
he  still  clung  to  his  work,  and  in  186  i was  lecturing  on 
the  “ History  of  Modem  Music  ” at  the  Koyal  Institu- 
tion. Later  on  (1865)  we  see  him  competing  unsuc- 
cessfully with  [Sir]  Herbert  Oakcley  for  the  Reid  pro- 
fessorship at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1870  he  was  appointed 
to  the  post  of  conductor  to  the  orchestral  and  choral 
concerts  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  There 
were  yet  other  institutions  where  he  was  exercising  a 
healthy  musical  influence.  At  Queen's  College  and 
Bedford  College,  where  his  services  had  been  secured 
by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Hullah  formed  the  musi- 
cal tastes  of  many  ladies  w*ho  aftenvards  rendered  him 
signal  help  in  his  cause,  and  many  of  whom  are  at 
the  present  time  exercising  their  musical  influence  in 
society.  As  conductor,  too,  of  the  annual  concert  of 
the  Metropoliun  Schools  at  the  Crystal  Palace  he  was 
to  be  seen,  year  after  year,  throwing  his  whole  energies 
into  the  musical  life  of  the  thousands  of  young  lungs 
under  his  baton.  And,  as  he  now  aged,  he  was  dele- 
gated to  a post  for  which  no  better  man  could  have 
been  found— being  appointed  (1872)  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  Inspector  of  Training  Schools 


for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  post  was  a crowning- 
point  in  the  life  of  such  a labourer  as  Hullah.  lie 
held  it  to  his  death  (1884),  and  his  reports  during  that 
period  are  valuable  enough.  No  educationist  could 
turn  from  them  without  the  conviction  that  music  is  an 
indispensable  factor  in  the  school  curriculum — especi- 
ally in  the  schools  of  the  poorer  classes  who  are  without 
the  art*$  reflning  influence  in  their  homes.  Hullah 
foresaw  that  the  musical  education  of  the  masses 
while  children  would  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  the 
social  status  of  England,  and  had  Parliament  followed 
him  closely  in  giving  eflcct  to  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions he  so  strenuously  urged,  we  should  have  less 
cause  to  regret  that  so  small  a result  should  be  shown 
year  by  year  in  return  for  the  Government  musical 
grant.  Yet,  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  Education  De- 
partment to  take  to  heart  HuUah's  1880  report,  the 
last  this  honest  son  of  art  ever  wrote.  Four  years 
later  he  passed  away,  leaving  behind  him  a fame 
which  two  of  his  songs,  “The  Storm”  and  “The 
Three  Fishers,”  will  long  preserve.  The  work  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life — the  spread  of  music  among  the 
people — goes  on  bearing  fruit.  And  so  it  will ; and  in 
that  work,  or  indeed  in  any  work,  we  shall  be  all  the 
better  if  we  keep  in  mind  Hullah’s  motto,  the  full 
significance  of  which  w-e  may  be  sure  was  ever  present 
to  him — Per  sealant  ascendimus. 

Frederick  J.  Crowest. 
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OuiacM,  offered  for  the  best  Poem  00  thb  Eo. 


To  ihli  Poem  wju  awarded  the  Prue  of  Five 

IRE  of  a hundred  sons  unborn  1 Emerging 

^ From  out  the  Future’s  vague  and  voiceless 

S land, 

Thou  Unknowm  One,  upon  the  Known  now  verging, 
Soon  on  the  Present’s  threshold  thou  wilt  stand. 

What  dost  thou  bring  in  thy  wide  mantle  foldcn, 
What  things  of  myster>*,  of  chance,  of  change  ? 

What  secrets  may  in  thy  large  hands  be  holden. 
Unlooked-for  wonders,  manifold  and  strange? 

Shall  Science*  strong  wings,  waxing  ever  stronger, 
Outstrip  thy  march  with  vast  impetuous  flight  ? 

Shall  man's  new  art-devisings  make  thee  longer, 

His  skill  crowd  into  thee  more  joy,  more  light  ? 

Say,  shall  thine  advent  be  a new  Beginning 
For  the  sad,  suffering,  sorrowing  human  race? 

Wilt  thou  bring  any  ])ause  at  all  from  sinning, 

Will  thy  avatar  be  of  Good,  of  Grace  ? 

Will  thy  white  robe,  now  spotless,  show  no  staining 
Of  blood  by  War  the  murderous  monster  spilt  ? 

Shall  thine  car  be  unvexed  by  wailful  plaining, 

By  knife-edged  sounds  of  turmoil,  strife,  and  guilt  ? 

Shall  the  foul  miscreant  Vice,  of  guilt  appalling, 

Still  grind  souls  into  mire  beneath  his  tread? 

Shall  ruined  victims’  blood,  for  vengeance  calling, 
Draw  dowm  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  thy  head  ? 


Shall  Good  prevail  in  thee,  or  1)1  abounding, 

Hurry  the  doom  predicted  from  of  old  ? 

May  it  be  thou  shall  hear  the  Last  Trump  sounding, 
The  fiery  awful  End  of  all  behold? 

Shall  to  thee  come  a glorious  renovation, 

Will  beings  live  with  thee  who  shall  not  die  ? 

Shall  there  be  for  thee  wondrous  consummation. 

Thy  years  be  blissful  as  were  none  gone  by? 

• • • • • 


To  some  of  my  first  children  thou'lt  give  greeting 
It  may  be,  but  nor  thou  nor  1 may  know 
How  soon  into  the  Land  of  Shadows  fleeting, 

From  whence  they  issue,  thou  art  bound  to  go. 

Then  make  thou  friends  of  them,  gifts  taking,  giving. 

Which  I will  hold  in  charge  when  thou  and  they 
Are  to  the  place  ordained  for  all  the  living, 

From  where  thou  now  sojoumest,  gone  away: 

Set  thou  upon  their  brows  some  shining  token 
That  shall  be  radiant  when  dust  lies  on  thine, 

Some  grand  deed  done,  some  noble  utterance  spoken. 

Give  thou  my  children,  1 will  make  them  mine. 

Katharine  S.  Masters  Raf- 
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Why  dost  thou  question  me,  poor  puny  mortal. 
What  boots  it  unto  thee  how  I shall  fare  ? 
Thou  shalt  not  pass  w ith  me  my  further  portal, 
No  watchers  for  my  coming  shall  be  there. 
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CHIT-CHAT  ON  DRESS  : BY  OUR  PARIS  AND  LONDON  CORRESPONDENTS. 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

F there  is  one  feature  more  than 
another  specially  apparent  in 
the  cvcry-day  fashions  of  the 
moment  in  Paris  it  is  simpli- 
city. 

The  details  arc  perfect,  but 
there  is  nothing  extravagant  or 
bizarre,  unless  it  be  the  height 
of  the  hats  and  bonnets.  In 
the  Litter,  the  trimmings  arc  ail  exactly  in  the  middle 
and  bolt  upright,  the  apex  crowned  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  with  fcathcr>*  grass. 

Alpaca  is  very  much  worn — a good  coarse  substan- 
tia] make  that  wears  so  well,  you  wonder  we  ever  let  it 
go  out  of  fashion,  for  travelling  at  all  events.  Browns, 
greys,  and  sand-colours  are  the  tones  employed,  and 
gowns  made  in  this  useful  stuff  have  long  draperies. 
Every  Parisian  lady  has  a foulard  in  her  wardrobe, 
and  most  have  more  than  one.  In  July,  it  is  a mate- 
rial 1 can  honestly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  my  Eng- 
lish readers  ; it  is  lough  wear,  does  not  catch  the  dirt, 
and  does  not,  like  cotton,  require  frequent  introduc- 
tion to  the  wash-tub,  though  it  will  stand  cleaning  very 
satisfactorily.  A neutral-tinted  foulard  may  be  made 
to  display  many  varieties  of  appearance,  by  a change 
of  waistcoats  and  sashes,  for  here  in  Paris  very  broad 
sashes  arc  the  mode. 

Plain  stuffs  and  stripes  arc  worn,  but  do  not  for 
a moment  think  that  checks  have  been  set  aside. 
Some  of  the  bcst-drcsscd  women  at  recent  out-door 
gatherings  appeared  in  very  oidinar)’  black  and  white 
checks,  and  looked  well  too. 

Everything  must  of  course  be  de  suiU^  and  in  this 
mania  for  harmony,  the  tops  of  boots  are  made  of  the 
same  pattern  and  stuff  as  the  dress,  and  with  most 
gowns  birds  or  flowers  arc  sold  to  match  for  the  hat 
or  bonnet. 

I cannot  but  think  that  the  very  wide  stripes  which 
are  now  being  worn  will  be  the  means  of  sending  stripes 
down  into  the  second  rank  of  fashion.  1 have  seen 
many  stuffs  which  have  but  two  stripes  in  the  width, 
and  others  so  arranged  that  they  form  the  top  of  a 
box-plait  seven,  eight,  or  twelve  inches  wide.  The 
simplicity  of  which  1 spoke  asserts  itself  particularly  in 
the  draping  of  skirts ; most  of  them,  however,  continue 
to  have  some  sort  of  foot-plaiting,  which  is  only  really 
visible  as  the  wearer  walks.  The  long  draperies  often 
open  to  the  waist  on  one  side,  or  perhaps  two.  The 
long  over-skirt  is  caught  up  high  on  the  right  side  in 
front,  and  falls  in  long  full  folds  at  the  back.  VVe  hear 
ih.at  in  England  canvas  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
day ; it  certainly  has  not  in  Paris.  It  is  universally 
worn,  often  of  a thin  transparent  make,  and  lined 
throughout  with  a colour,  such  as  mushroom  over  pink, 
light  brown  over  cardinal. 

Looking  round  at  any  large  assemblage,  it  would 
seem  that  every  bodice  worn  in  the  morning  has  some 


sort  of  fulness  in  front  ; and  a most  dressy  plan,  and 

almost  universal,  is  the  introduction  of  a crepe  lissc  or  , 

India  muslin  vest  made  full  and  coming  from  the  neck 

to  the  edge  of  the  basque,  well  below  the  waist.  Such  t 

additions  no  longer  end  half-way  down  the  bodice.  j 

Do  you  remember  the  three  .Miss  Kenwigs  of  I 

Dickens's  creation,  and  their  three  large  Leghorn  hats? 

Just  such,  with  the  same  broad  brims,  are  in  fashion 
now,  but  they  are  tortured  into  varied  forms,  and  some 
of  the  velvet  and  material  hats  are  lined  with  Leghorn. 

Another  return  to  old  modes — the  sleeves  are  distinct 
in  pattern  and  colour  from  the  bodice.  The  hair  is 
turned  up  tremendously  high,  and  rolled  on  one  side, 
the  other  being  fllicd  in  with  a large  tortoisesheU  comb. 

Combs  of  many  kinds,  shapes,  and  sizes  are  often  in- 
troduced into  the  coiffure.  This  season  many  of  the 
woollen  gowns,  especially  the  stccl-colourcd  ones,  have 
been  embroidered  in  steel  beads ; these  are  admitted 
as  very  full  morning  toilettes,  so  are  the  soft  shot  silks, 
in  such  combination  of  tones  as  blue  shot  with  straw- 
berry, or  apricot  shot  with  white. 

Some  of  the  new  parasols  are  covered  all  over  with 
pufflngs  of  net,  while  others  in  gauze  have  horizontal 
stripes  of  mixed  Orienui  colouring  carried  all  round. 

If  you  are  preparing  for  the  autumn,  which  will  be  upon 
us  next  month,  you  may  introduce  a bunch  of  fruit  on 
the  parasol  and  on  the  hat  or  bonnet ; an  aigrette  of 
currants  or  cherries  is  the  acme  of  fashion.  If  1 were 
asked  to  deline  the  newest  and  most  stylish  make 
of  French  mantle,  1 should  say  a large  and  glorified 
habit-shirt,  for  they  cover  the  back  and  front  of  the 
dress  bodice,  have  no  sleeves,  and  arc  loaded  with 
beading  and  lace,  which  fall  just  below  the  waist. 

I have  purposely  abstained  from  detailing  some  of 
the  roost  expensive  modes  which  obtain  for  full  dress 
here.  Guipure,  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver 
covering  all  the  front  of  the  bodice  and  skirt,  shaded 
velvets  and  lace  so  richly  weighted  with  metal  that 
they  are  really  heavy,  are  all  popular  ; but  bcngalines 
shaded  in  the  breadths  from  light  to  dark  are  new  .and 
stylish,  and  I have  seen  a few  bareges  brought  out 
this  year — a revival  of  modes  worn  tA-cnty  years  ngo 
— treated  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  shading. 

Painted  buttons,  painted  dresses,  painted  medallions 
on  panisols,  arc  novelties  which  open  out  opportunities 
to  the  artistically  inclined.  A few  hours'  work,  and  a 
very  simple  material  becomes  a costly  one.  Watteau 
scenes  and  Watteau  motifs  arc  the  most  popular. 

Many  of  the  mother  - of  - pearl  buttons  have  the 
monogram  or  family  device  wrought  in  gold.  We  are 
all  seeking  something  new,  something  different  from 
our  neighbours  and  the  common  herd,  so  we  turn  all 
kinds  of  things  to  account.  Among  others  a species 
— there  are  many — of  coral,  which  is  found  in  the 
Bahamas,  has  been  made  into  bonnets.  I think  the 
idea  originated  in  England,  but  it  has  been  eagerly 
adopted  in  Paris,  and  brought  to  perfection.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  lacc-like  fabric,  which  resembles  rather 
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more  sca«weed  than  anything  which  we  ha\*e  hitherto 
called  coral  It  is  capable  of  being  dyed,  its  natural 
tone  is  a pretty  ^cru.  and  it  bends  easily.  It  is  made 
up  with  aigrettes,  of  the  same  shade  or  in  contrast, 
and  is  laid  on  the  shape  as  it  will  go  most  natu- 
rally;  I think  it  looks  better  off  than  on,  and  that  it 
is  more  curious  than  beautiful  from  a millinery  point 
of  view. 

We  give  two  illustrations  on  the  opposite  page  of 
toilettes  that  Parisiennes  are  wearing  at  their  ch&teaux, 
or  at  their  favourite  spas.  The  elder  lady's  costume  is 
one  of  the  new  embroidered  cottons,  that  look  as 
though  made  of  silk,  so  rich  is  the  ‘eflfect.  The  em- 
broidery shows  well  on  the  skirt,  which  is  bordered 
with  a kilting  of  a dark  shade  of  brown,  for  that  is 
the  colour  of  the  costume.  The  small  paniers  also 
display  it,  likewise  the  pretty  inantelette  with  hood 
lined  with  shot-brown  and  red  silk.  The  bonnet  is 
brown  crape,  with  red  beads  and  aigrette.  The  square 
parasol  is  brown  cotton  net,  with  lace  to  match,  both 
worked  with  dots  of  red  chenille. 

The  younger  lady,  standing  on  the  steps,  wears  a 
shot  alpaca  costume  — pink  and  grey,  with  velvet 
bows  of  the  latter  colour.  But  this  style  of  make, 
with  its  simple  pointed  tunic  and  tucked  bodice. 


ROSE  s. 


would  also  be  suitable  for  zephyr  or  any  other  cotton 
m.iterial. 

The  straw  hat  is  lined  with  dark  grey  velvet,  and 
has  a velvet  bow  with  a few  roses  in  front. 

It.— FROM  OUR  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 

If  we  ever  do  have  hot  weather,  we  certainly  have  a 
right  to  expect  it  in  July,  but  even  now  people  are  wear- 
ing tailor-made  gowns.  I was  looking  on  often  this 
week  at  Vanity  Fair  disporting  itself  in  Rotten  Row, 
and  certainly  those  soft  grey  beiges,  and  other  woollen 
costumes  of  a light  tone  and  texture,  carry  the  day. 

Fashion-books  tell  me  that  ecru,  sand-colour,  string- 
colour,  and  kindred  tones  arc  the  most  worn,  but  judg- 
ing from  my  own  experience  I should  say  light  tones 
of  grey  carry  the  day.  Woollen  dresses  may  be  in- 
expensive in  themselves,  but  not  so  when  you  come 
to  have  them  w*eU  made  and  trimmed  as  they  are 
now  with  velvet  collars  and  cuffs.  In  having  such 
dresses  — indeed,  any  dresses  — made,  I should  re- 
commend a jacket  bodice  that  can  be  worn  with 
movable  waistcoats,  which  can  be  arranged  to  give 
so  much  variety.  Some  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
London  simply  provide  themselves  with  some  very 
large  soft  silk  handkerchiefs  in  different  colours,  and 
put  these  on  and  cross  them  in  front  before  they  don 
the  jacket  bodice  ; this  style  of  waistcoat  is  very 
becoming.  Soft  silk  spotted  and  figured  shirt-fronts 
are  worn  by  young  ladies,  and  gentlemen's  scarves  in 
white  and  colours,  thrust  through  with  a manly  scarf- 
pin,  form  a striking  addition  to  a young  girl's  tailor- 
made  gown,  though  by  no  means  universally  admired. 

The  washing  dresses  are  simplicity  itself : a full  plain 
skirt,  long  over-drapery  cut  up  to  the  waist,  trimmed 
with  long  looped  bows;  either  a full  banded  bodice 
or  a jacket  and  waistcoat.  Sprays  of  natural  dowers 
worn  in  the  front  of  the  bodice,  and  also  on  the  hat, 
look  well  too,  but  to  be  made  quite  d la  modi  they 
should  be  put  on  the  back,  not  the  front  of  the  hat. 
For  country  wear  rush  hats  are  fashionable,  plaited 
coarsely,  and  trimmed  with  dowers,  over  which  puffings 
of  coloured  net  are  so  placed  as  to  almost  cover  the 
entire  hat.  Buttercups  are  thi  favourite  blooms,  and 
eucalyptus  is  the  last  new  green.  Jewelled  safety  pins 
are  a capital  invention  for  millinery,  especially  at  a 
time  when  dowers  are  meant  to  be  movable,  and  by 
their  aid  bonnets  can  be  adapted  to  many  dresses. 

There  is  very  little  that  is  new  in  riding  dress.  Low- 
crowned  silk  hats  w’ith  neither  veils  nor  trimmings ; 
short  untrimmed  habits  ; these  are  correct.  But  tailors 
have  introduced  waistcoats  into  habits,  false  ones 
sometimes,  represented  by  a bias  band  of  a contrast- 
ing colour  meeting  the  scarf  and  pin,  and  a bouquet  of 
dowers  pinned  at  one  side.  Thick  cloth  trousers  have 
given  place  to  thin  diagonal  cloth  and  washicaiher 
ones  for  riding,  and  now  we  hear  of  people  replacing 
these  with  spun  silk,  the  stockings  woven  in  one ; 
they  are  light,  and  do  not  spoil  the  set  of  the  skirt. 

Young  girls  are  wearing  hats,  even  in  London,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  bonnets  I should  say,  only  it  is 
really  difficult  always  to  tell  hats  from  bonnets  where, 
as  is  mostly  the  case  now,  no  strings  are  worn.  By 
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degrees  there  is  no  doubt  veils  will 
be  given  up  too.  It  is  very  doubt' 
ful  if  they  are  becoming.  1 think 
many  who  see  the  effect  in  a 
concert-room  or  at  some  long  dis- 
tance will  decide  against  them  on 
(hat  point,  and  they  are  most  de- 
trimental to  the  sight,  as  may  be 
clearly  proved  when  first  the  eyes 
begin  to  fail,  when  the  critical 
** forties”  have  come  and  passed, 
and  the  powers  begin  to  decline. 

Many  a sight  might  be  preserved 
much  longer  with  the  commonest 
care  and  caution.  Prevention  is 
much  better  than  cure ; we  all 
know  it,  but  few  heed  it. 

If  you  want  a stylish  boating- 
dress,  choose  a soft  woollen  nunV 
cloth  of  the  eucalyptus  shade,  with 
red  silk  sailor  collar  and  cuffs,  or 
rather  turn-back  wristbands,  mak- 
ing the  sleeves  just  like  a man’s 
shirt.  No  trimming  is  necessary, 
but  if  you  desire  some,  feather- 
stitch the  edge  of  the  draperies 
with  red  silk  to  match.  Ulsters 
are  too  useful  and  becoming  to 
go  out,  though  many  rivals  have  come  to 
the  fore,  but  they  are  made  somewhat 
differently  to  suit  the  present  style  of 
dress;  they  have  full  organ-plaits  at  the 
back  of  the  waist,  and  a movable  cape- 
mantle  with  no  sleeves,  but  room  for  the 
arm,  and  as  many  seams  as  on  a dress  bodice,  and 
which  ends  just  below  the  waist 

If  you  have  a taste  for  dress-making,  I will  tell  you 
how  you  may  arrange  a simple  stylish  gown.  A 
striped  short  skirt,  full  and  untrimmed  ; over  it  long 
straight  draperies  of  plain  material ; a jacket  bodice 
with  habit  basque  made  with  a waistcoat  of  the  same 
stripes  as  the  petticoat,  cut  in  such  a way  on  the  cross 
that  the  pattern  forms  points  down  the  centre.  With 
the  full  waistcoats  there  is  often  a strap  of  velvet 
having  a point  in  the  middle  laid  on  at  the  waist,  to 
keep  the  plaits  in  place.  One  of  the  modes  of  the 
present  day  is  to  cut  striped  materials  so  that  in  the 
petticoat  they  go  round  the  skirt,  and  on  the  tunic 
they  fall  diagonally. 

Rarely,  but  it  does  happen  sometimes,  the  draperies 
are  quite  short  below  the  waist,  and  then  they  are  often 
turned  up  at  the  side  in  such  a way  that  they  show  a 
contrasting  lining. 

In  Paris  neither  crinolettes  nor  steels  are  worn  ; in 
England  many  people  adopt  the  former,  and  most 
people  the  latter. 

Headings  and  embroideries  are  quite  as  much  worn 
as  they  have  been  for  the  past  few  years,  but  most  of 
the  more  expensive  kinds  have  become  more  and  more 
elaborate.  Jewelled  stones  of  all  tones  often  find  a 
place  in  one  dress-front,  mingled  with  gold  and  silver 


and  silk  of  all  colours.  This  style  of  work  is  extremely 
costly  and  is  apt  to  look  theatrical.  Too  much  orna- 
ment has  always  the  result  of  spoiling  the  general 
effect  At  some  of  this  season’s  Drawing-rooms,  the 
ladies  wore  such  a blaze  of  diamonds,  you  forgot  they 
were  real,  and  the  mind  floated  back  to  the  panto- 
mimes and  theatrical  queens.  Young  women  with 
plump  and  pretty  necks  as  often  as  not  forego  any 
necklace,  though  a row  of  pearls  is  still  considered 
most  appropriate  for  d/butantts. 

Flowers  are  again  much  worn  on  evening  gowns, 
but  they  are  chiefly  sewn  on  to  long  loops  of  ribbon, 
which  gives  them  a doubly  good  effect. 

An  Englishwoman  w'ears  a practical  costume  for 
gardening,  as  seen  in  our  engraving  “Roses.”  The 
material  is  a dark  blue  zephyr— plain  for  the  skirt, 
and  plaid  for  the  over-dress.  And  this  simple  make 
she  also  adopts  for  seaside  wear.  The  plaid  shows 
red  and  light  blue  lines.  There  is  a full  plastron  of 
plain  zephyr  both  in  front  and  at  the  back  of  the 
bodice  ; the  small  revers  and  upright  collar  are  vel- 
vet, both  being  fastened  with  unobtrusive  silver 
brooches.  The  straw  hat  is  trimmed  with  blue  velvet 
and  a bunch  of  red  poppies  in  front. 
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moon  is  on  high,  and  the  stars  are  a • wake,  And  the  breez  * es  have  died  on  the 
not  to  the  gaze  are  her  gra  - ces  con^hned,  Each  vir  • tuc  that’s  dear  - cst  cn 


breast  of  the  lake.  When  the  flow’rs  are  a* sleep,  and  the  birds  are  at  rest.  Oh  I it's 
no  • bles  her  mind  j The  words  of  eo  • cboint  • ment  that  fall  from  her  tongoc,  And 
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THE  cLiEEt  AT  MEADS.  Whencver 


the  comparative 

loveliness  of  our  island  landscapes  becomes  the  topic 
of  conversation  in  a mixed  assembly,  divergence  of 
opinion  is  sure  to  be  disclosed.  Every  participator 
in  the  general  argument  has  a fondness  for  the 
home  of  his  or  her  youth,  and  can  detect  subtlest 
beauty  where  others,  it  may  be,  see  only  a barren 
monotony.  Every  wayfarer  harbours  a special  pre- 
dilection for  some  nook  of  sylvan  solitude  and  grace, 
for  which  he  or  she  is  daring  enough  to  claim  the 
merit  of  discovery.  Here — as  with  pictures,  books, 

types  of  feminine  loveliness,  harmonies  of  all  kinds 
—tastes  widely  differ,  and  the  gathering  together  of 
many  minds  implies  of  necessity  the  presence  of  many 
ideals. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  dogmatism,  or  vaunting  of  the 


claims  of  one  locality  to  admiration 
above  and  beyond  all  others,  that  the 
writer  invites  attention  to  a village 
which  in  site,  surroundings,  and  indi* 
viduality,  is  surely  a gem  of  the  Sus- 
sex  Downs.  The  desire  is  rather 
that  others — -“strangers  yet* — may 
come  to  share  the  charm  and  improve 
upon  the  praise. 

The  village  is  that  known  to  in- 
habitants and  visitors  as  Meads,  a 
brief  walk  out  of  the  thriving  and 
fashionable  watering.place  of  East- 
bourne, and  on  the  direct  road  to 
Ueachy  Head. 

In  his  inimitable  story  of  “The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop*  Dickens  has  obtained 
one  of  his  finest  effects,  by  the  contrast  he  ab- 
ruptly sets  between  town  and  country,  between 
the  mingled  pomp  and  squalor  of  London,  and 
the  idyllic  freshness  of  green  fields,  on  the  pa- 
thetic outward  journey  of  Little  Nell  and  her 
grandfather  ; and  here  the  proximity  of  freest 
nature  and  elaborate  art  is  also  to  the  casual 
observer  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
presentment. 

If  any  English  sea-side  resort  is  of  to-day,  and 
resolute  in  the  struggle  to  be  abreast  of  all 
modem  innovations  and  improvements,  that 
town  is  surely  Eastbourne.  On  Sunday  and 
week-day,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  with  triple- 
terraced  sea-frontage,  with  pier  and  public  park, 
rink  and  concert-halls,  with  costly  and  all  but 
perfect  water-supply,  with  electric  lighting,  East- 
bourne WOOS  the  fickle  fashionable  throng,  and,  as 
evidence  of  success,  is  written  of  in  guide-books  as 
a town  with  a knack — hitherto — of  doubling  its  popu- 
lation in  every  decade. 

You  leave  esplanade,  hotels,  churches,  in  the  plain  be- 
low, mount  slowly  upwards,  through  a leafy  lane,  to  the 
foot  of  the  undulating  Downs — rolling  inland  like  the 
waves  of  a gigantic  earth-sea — and,  as  though  by  the 
transporting  influence  of  some  veritable  magician’s 
wand,  you  are  in  a hamlet  of  one  of  the  first  Georges, 
at  latest— a hamlet  where  a British  Kip  Van  Winkle 
might  have  calmly  dozed  away  his  century  for  all 
the  removing  of  ancient  landmarks  that  is  perceptible. 
Quaint  and  old-fashioned  to  a degree  is  Meads; 
quaint  and,  in  its  suggestions  of  summer  peace  and 
content,  infinitely  grateful  to  the  gaze  of  the  Jaded 
and  dispirited  city  toiler.  Now,  as  when  Charlotte 
Smith  wrote, 

lowly  roof*  of  thatch  arc  half  cooceal'd 
By  the  rode  amu  of  tree*,  lovely  to  SpnnCE 
When  on  each  bough  the  ro»y>tiDctur‘d  bloom 
Sir*  thkfc,  and  promites  autumnal  pleoty.* 

The  origin  of  the  name  “ Meads,"  as  applied  to  this 
particular  grouping  of  farm-buildings  and  cottages, 
it  is  hard  to  discover.  Explanations  vary,  and  who 
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shall  venture  to  decide  where  professed  etymologists 
differ?  The  Kev.  G.  M.  Cooper  says  that  the  name 
is  a corruption  of  “Medcsey** — low,  grassy  lands, 
or  islets  near  the  sea.  But,  as  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Cham* 
bers  remarks,  “ To  accept  this  theory,  we  must 
accept  another  as  well,  namely,  that  the  designation 
no  longer  applies  to  the  same  exact  locality  it  did 
when  given.”  Certainly  no  physical  convulsion  can 
have  occurred  since  the  bestow’al  of  the  title  which 
would  reasonably  account  for  the  transference  of  a 
distinctly  lowland  name  to  these  uplands.  Here 
lingers  one  other  mystery  for  the  knight-errant  of 
nomenclature  to  attack. 

It  is  from  the  leafy  lane  already  mentioned  and 
from  the  various  acclivities  of  the  Downs  (culmi- 
nating at  Beachy  Head)  that  the  real  beauty  of  this 
section  of  Sussex  can  be  alone  adequately  seen. 
Those  visitors — numbered  by  the  thousand— who 
*Make  a run”  to  Eastbourne  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  to  inhale  salt  breezes  on  the  crowded  parade 
and  to  mix  in  the  current  gaieties,  and  who  are  content 
with  this  measure  of  achievement,  miss  what  should 
be  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  their  holiday.  They  come 
and  go  in  an  ignorance  (w*hich  is  scarcely  bliss)  of 
the  vision  of  entrancing  delight  which  Nature  proffers 
through  her  wondrous  kaleidoscope  of  light  and  shade 
for  the  mere  trouble  of  a hillside  climb.  Each 
capricious  curve  of  these  winding  paths  reveals  new 
witchery  in  the  harmonious  blending  of  sea  and 
shore,  town  and  countr>%  curving  down  and  smiling 
plain  into  one  perfect  picture.  Standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  formidable  upper  heights,  the  landscape  sweeps 
brilliantly  away  from  the  antique  little  village  clus- 
tered at  the  tourist's  feet  over  and  beyond  the  glitter- 
ing roofs  of  the  adjacent  tow*n  to  the  flats  of  Pevensey 
— famous  in  history  as  the  landing-place  of  the 
Conqueror— and  to  the  distant,  blurred  horizon  of 


the  Hastings  hills.  To  the  left  roll  away  into  space 
the  grassy  slopes,  w'hich  are  probably  the  joy  alike 
of  horse  and  rider,  and  are  said  to  constitute 
the  best  arena  for  equestrian  exercise  in  the  whole  of 
England.  To  the  right  meanders  down  the  broken 
and  picturesque  coast-line,  now  rough  and  unsophisti- 
cated by  any  art  of  man’s  device,  anon  chiselled  and 
enfiladed  at  prodigious  cost  for  the  behoof  of  the 
human  birds  of  passage  who,  summer  in,  summer  out, 
air  their  gay  plumage  thereupon  ; and  lisping  on  the 
sands,  or  thundering  against  the  milk-white  rocks— 
beyond  and  contemptuous  of  all,  yet  the  chief  en- 
chantment of  all — shimmers  old  ocean. 

A little  below  Meads  stands  an  institution  which 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  good  work,  in  the  earnest 
methodical — yet  far  from  mechanical — manner  dear 
to  the  British  heart.  The  Convalescent  Hospital, 
erected  at  a cost  of  ^42,000,  and  opened  some  fifteen 
years  back,  offers  shelter  and  assistance  to  200 
sufferers,  and  has  large  demands  made  upon  its  ac- 
commodation. It  is  a touching  sight — vibrating  with 
both  “ hope  and  heartbreak  to  the  visitor  to  Meads, 
on  a warm  sunshiny  morning,  to  come  suddenly  upon 
a group  of  these  w'an  and  feeble  convalescents, 
basking  in  the  genial  rays  of  King  Sol,  and  drinking 
in  renewed  life  and  vigour  with  every  ozone-laden 
breath.  VV’ell  would  it  be  for  the  hospital  funds  if 
every  hale  and  happy  observer  would  exhibit  his  or 
her  instinctive  thankfulness  for  the  continued  blessing 
of  a robust  frame  by  a donation  to  this  charity.  A 
better  or  more  pleasant  site  for  such  a building  could 
scarcely  have  been  selected  on  the  whole  southern 
coast.  Free  air,  free  sky,  free  sea,  arc  at  the  patients* 
disposal  in  practically  limitless  quantities,  and  what 
that  means  to  the  invalid  poor  of  a great  city,  let 
the  missionary  of  ‘^outcast  London”  tell. 

.Meads  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  M. 
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Caldicott,  a collector  of  geological  and  general 
curiosities,  whose  stores  now  form  the  Eastbourne 
Caldicott  Museum,  in  Lismore  Road. 

Something  must  be  said,  in  passing,  of  the  frowning 
headland  which  forms  the  imposing  background  of 
this  old-world  Sussex  hamlet.  The  great  majority  of 
those  who— on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  carriages — 
cast  a cursory,  possibly  half-sneering,  glance  at  the 
grotesque  weather-beaten  grouping  of  this  survival  of 
the  years  before  railways,  do  so  on  their  journey  to  or 
from  Reach)’  Head.  It  is,  of  course,  more  or  less 
understood  that  this  southernmost  elevation  of  the 
Downs  is  the  lion  of  the  district.  Visitors  who  can 
spare  the  time,  make  the  trip  from  Eastbourne  in 
the  season  in  shoals.  They  pay  perfunctory  homage 
and  return  to  the  fuller,  more  congenial  animation 
of  the  stretch  before  their  hotel  window. 

But  Beachy  Head,  and  the  view  from  Beachy  Head, 
will  repay  a closer,  more  affectionate  study^such  a 
study  as  a residence  for  awhile  at  Meads  would  allow 
time  and  opportunity  for. 

The  geological  back-bone  of  Sussex,  familiarly 
spoken  of  as  the  South  Down  range  of  hills,  sweeps 
abruptly  up  at  last  into  this  grand  headland,  whose 
highest  point  is  some  575  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  slope  beyond  Meads  is  very  steep  and  treacherous, 
tempting  the  stranger  to  climb  by  doubtful  sheep- 
tracks  into  positions  from  whence  advance  or  retreat 
is  equally  dangerous.  Many  sad  accidents  have  oc- 
curred here  to  the  unwary  and  the  over-venturcsome  ; 
a long  and  ghastly  list  may  be  found  in  local  guide- 
books. 

Beachy  Head  is  naturally  an  important  coast-guard 
station ; and  the  big  telescope  fixed  in  the  official  garden 


has  attracted  countless  visitors  to  take,  by  leave, 
a fugitive  glance  round  the  distant  horizon,  and 
has  attracted  by  way  of  recompense  much  back- 
zhttsh  into  the  white  jean  pockets. 

To  comprehend  its  full  majesty  and  beauty,  Beachy 
Head  should  be  scanned  both  from  above  and  be- 
neath. To  achieve  the  latter  aim  a safe  descent  offers 
to  the  beach  from  a place  called,  not  vcr>’  eupho- 
niously, “ Cow  Gap.”  On  the  shore,  iron  p>Tites  may 
be  picked  up  by  the  curious  and  energetic  seeker. 

A second  delightful  expedition  from  Meads  is  along 
the  Downs  into  Old  Eastbourne,  another  quaint  old 
place,  passed  altogether  on  one  side  by  myriads  of 
flitting  hotel  occupants  in  the  Eastbaurne  of  to-day. 

Here  the  very  air  seems  thick  with  an  aroma  of  the 
past,  and  memories  of  bygone  eras  strike  the  pedes- 
trian at  every  comer.  “The  Lamb”  Inn— still  a well- 
kept,  comfortable  hostelry — is  probably  one  of  the 
oldest  houses  of  public  accommodation  in  Sussex,  if 
not  also  in  England.  Beneath  it  is  a vaulted  cham- 
ber of  distinctively  Early  English  architecture,  even 
yet  in  fair  preser\'ation. 

The  church  is  likewise  a structure  hoar)'  with  an- 
tiquity, and  a happy  hunting-ground  of  local  archaeo- 
logists. Its  probable  date  has  been  given  by  Sharpe 
as  1145-90.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  church-yard 
is  an  ancient  remembrancer  of  the  flight  of  time  in 
the  shape  of  an  old  sun-dial. 

Back  again  to  Meads  over  “The  Links,’*  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  sea-scape,  stretching  onw’ards 
to  the  Channel  sky-line,  or  on  an  especially  clear  day 
breaking  on  the  coast  of  France,  is  before  the  jour- 
ncycr.  On  these  quiet  heights,  between  two  relics 
of  the  past  like  Meads  and  Old  Eastbourne,  with 
Beachy  Head  for  the  sentinel  of  the  fleeting  centuries, 
and  the  giddy  new  town  shimmering  below  by  way 
of  contrast,  restful  communion  with  the  great  heart 
of  nature  is  surely  possible  for  the  most  harassed  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam.  Let  them  test 

William  J.  Lacey. 
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E was  a little  old  man,  verging 
perhaps  on  sixty,  with  closely* 
cropped  hair,  and  a hat  which 
Wilhelm  could  not  keep  from 
thinking  was  one  size  or  more 
too  big  for  him.  A little  old 
man  with  sad  eyes,  but  with  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  a smile 
that  often  quite  banished  all 
trace  of  melancholy  from  his 
face. 

But  Wilhelm  — the  head- 
waiter  at  the  dingy  old  Paris 
restaurant,  where  for  months 
he  had  presented  himself  at 
the  same  hour  daily  — had 
taken  to  him  from  the  vcr>* 
first,  and  as  the  gentleman 
seemed  to  court  retirement, 
used  invariably  to  ensconce 
him  in  the  snuggest  comer  of 
the  room,  not  far  from  the 
charcoal  stove— the  time  was 
winter  — and  with  no  other 
companions  save  a pair  of 
tabby  cats. 

“What  is  it  to-day?**  M. 
Albano  would  inquire,  as  he 
seated  himself  at  his  table,  with  his  feet  on  a morsel 
of  goat-skin  placed  there  for  them.  “ What  is  it  to- 
day, Wilhelm?* 

And  Wilhelm  used  invariably  to  place  a white 
dimpled  fore-finger  against  the  name  of  some  par- 
ticular dish  on  the  card,  and  that  was  the  dish  M. 
Albano  invariably  chose. 

It  was  not  long  before  Wilhelm  found  out  that 
M.  Albano  was,  like  himself,  a Hungarian,  and,  like 
himself,  an  exile.  I'hey  were  friends,  indeed,  after 
this.  Wilhelm  told  the  little  old  man  his  sior)',  and 
to  some  extent  the  little  old  man  told  Wilhelm  his. 
There  w’as  some  diJTcrcnce,  nevertheless,  in  their 
stations  in  life,  for  in  his  own  dear  land  M.  Albano 
had  been  a count,  while  Wilhelm  had  been  but  a 
junior  engineer. 

“And  so  you  are  really  going?”  said  Wilhelm,  as 
he  stood  one  day  near  his  friend,  the  empty  soup-bowl 
in  his  right  hand. 

“ Really  going,  Wilhelm.” 

“Oh,  dear  ! Monsieur,  I shall  sadly  miss  you.  Is  it 
Brussels,  Monsieur,  Berlin,  or  Moscow?  You  say 
you  have  had  engagements  at  all  these  places.** 

“No,  no,”  replied  M.  Albano  sadly  ; “it  is  neither 
of  these  places.  I am  done  with  them  all— done 
with  the  world,  I might  say.  I am  going  home.” 

“What!”  cried  Wilhelm,  with  brightening  eyes — 
“home  to  our  dear  land  of—** 

“ Nay,  nay,  nay  ; never  there  again.  \\*hat  matters 


Imperial  forgiveness?  Can  a king  mend  a broken 
heart,  even  if  he  could  restore  my  fortunes  ? Could 
I gaze  without  grief  on  those  green-wooded  hills  and 
valleys  that  once  were  mine  ? Could  I mingle  with 
the  good  people  who  dwell  there — and  who  once 
called  me  lord— without  sadness  ? No,  Wilhelm, 
na  My  home  is  near  London,  the  home  of  the 
refugee,  the  only  city  in  the  whole  world  amid  the 
bustle  and  stir  of  which  an  exile  may  woo  forget- 
fulness,” 

Wilhelm  lingered  by  the  table  for  a few  moments. 
He  w'as  deep  in  thought. 

“ M.  Albano,”  he  said  at  last,  “to  have  employ- 
ment in  London  has  long  been  with  me  an  ambitious 
dream — a castle  in  the  air — call  it  what  you  will,  I 
hate  the  garb  of  servility  in  which  you  now  see  me. 
Oh  I there  arc  times,  Monsieur,  that  I walk  my  room 
all  night,  wild  in  thought,  because  1 feel  I was  born 
for  better  things.  Yet  I try  to  do  my  duly — my 
humble  duty.” 

“Yes,  yes,  yes,”  said  Albano,  speaking  more  briskly 
than  was  his  wont.  “That  is  right — do  your  duly.  I 
trust  I do  mine,  humble  though  that  is.  Do  not  let 
pride  interfere  with  that  duty.  Be  not  self-conscious. 
Concentrate  your  thoughts  and  energies  in  your  work, 
menial  though  some  may  call  it  Believe  me,  Wil- 
helm, a halo  surrounds  the  head  of  that  man  or 
woman  who  does  whatever  his  or  her  hand  findeth  to 
do,  in  no  half-hearted  way,  but  with  a will,  a purpose, 
and  an  honest  pride  of  action,  feeling  inwardly  that 
duty  is  a sacred  thing.  Study  to  be  content  with  the 
stale  in  which  Providence  has  placed  you,  Wilhelm. 
Study  that— study  that” 

**But,  Monsieur,  you  would  then  leave  ambition  out 
of  count.” 

“ No  ; oh,  no  ! Only  let  your  ambition  be  sub- 
servient to  your  duty.  The  march  of  intellect— the 
march  of  the  world — is  ever,  ever  onward.  Belter 
yourself,  by  all  means,  if  you  can  : by  so  doing  you 
may  better  the  world  ; but  ambitious  thoughts  or 
actions  must  never  interfere  with  your  hours  of 
labour.  These  belong  to  your  present  employer, 
Wilhelm." 

“ I see,  Monsieur." 

“Well,  see  and  think  of  it.  Meanwhile,  here  is  a 

pass  for  the  Grand  N r Concert.  You  will  sec  me 

and  my  little  violin  in  the  second  row  of  the  orchestra. 
You  will  wail  for  me,  and  we  will  sup  together  at  the 
Rhondeville.” 

High  over  a score  of  fiddles  at  the  grand  concert  that 
evening,  M.  Albano’s  little  violin  seemed  to  ring — 
seemed,  at  all  events — in  Wllhelm^s  ears,  just  as  one 
hears  and  can  listen  only  to  the  nightingale's  v^ice 
amidst  the  babel  of  bird-voices  in  the  woods  in  early 
spring. 

After  the  performance.  Wilhelm  waited  for  what 
appeared  quite  a long  time  for  his  friend.  All  the 
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other  musicians  had  dressed  and  filed  away,  but  still 
he  came  not. 

Wilhelm  ventured  at  last  to  ask  one  in  authority. 

“Oh,  no!**  was  the  reply;  “ M.  Albano  has  not 
gone.  He  is  talking  to  the  manager.  The  manager 
wants  him  to  stay  on,  but  he  insists  on  throwing  up 
his  engagement.” 

**  Strange  ! ” said  Wilhelm. 

“Yes,  it  is  strange.  V’ou  are  his  friend?  Yes. 
Well,  and  even  you  do  not  seem  able  to  fathom  the 
mystery.  But  this  Albano  is  a splendid  violinist. 
Any  orchestra  in  Europe  would  be  willing  to  retain 


his  sendees,  and  remunerate  him  well.  Yet,  although 
he  is  not  rich,  he  is  for  ever  on  the  move.  Italy, 
Belgium,  Norway ; all  countries  have  him  by  turns, 
but  none  for  long.  Think  you  is  your  friend  some- 
what iHstrait  f *’ 

“ I am  sure  he  is  not  I only  know  he  has  a reason 
or  reasons  for  his  nomadic  tendencies,  but  he  has 
not  thought  fit  to  enlighten  me  as  to  what  they  are, 
and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  inquire.  But  here  he 
comes.” 

It  was  late  even  for  Paris  that  night  ere  Wilhelm 
bade  his  kind-hearted  friend  adieu,  at  the  comer  of 
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the  Riic  dc  la  D , and  hurried  away  lo  his  dingy 

room. 

Yet  that  evening  had  been  big  with  Wilhelm’s  fate. 
He  had  supped  with  M.  Albano  at  a charming  little 
hotel ; and,  with  true  politeness.  Monsieur  had  said 
little  or  nothing  about  himself,  but  had  led  the  young 
man  to  speak  of  all  his  hopes  and  ambitions. 

Wilhelm’s  great  scheme  was  connected  with  clcc» 
tricity,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  cities  and 
country  houses,  but  as  the  moving  power  of  the  future  ; 
and  M.  Albano  knew  enough  about  chemistry  speedily 
to  discern  that,  if  properly  worked  out,  these  plans  of 
Wilhelm's  might  lead  him  to  fame  and  fortune. 

**  You  will  come  to  Kngland  with  me,  Wilhelm  ? I 
Dave  saved  a little  sum  ; I will  pay  your  expenses.” 

“ No,  friend,  no ; to  England  I will  come,  but  every- 
thing I will  pay  myself.  Two  more  months  will  I 
work,  and  then ” 

“ You  will  come  ? " 

« Yes.” 

“And  be  my  guest  for  a few  w’eek.s  at  my  little 
cottage  home  ? ” 

« Well-yes.” 

So  the  two  parted. 

Winter  was  still  holding  sway,  and  snow  lay  deep 
all  round  Paris ; but  in  nine  weeks’  time  what  a 
change  there  was ! With  Paris,  however,  this  short 
and  simple  story  has  no  longer  anything  to  do.  The 
scene  shifts  to  a liny  but  beautiful  cottage  in  Surrey. 
It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a gemly-rising  hill,  and  is 
almost  buried  in  pine-woods. 

“ Yes,  Wilhelm,**  M.  Albano  was  saying  as  the  two 
sat  together  in  a little  tent  on  the  lawn,  “ this  cottage, 
these  gardens,  the  beautiful  country  around,  do  not 
seem  the  same  since  Marie^since  my  daughter  left 
me.  They  are  not  the  same,  for  I am  older  now.  I 
cannot  see  with  the  same  eyes,  hear  w'ith  the  same 
cars ; it  seems  as  if  the  gloom  of  the  grave  were  already 
closing  around  me.** 

“ But  Marie  -your  daughter— may  return.’* 

“ No,  that  cannot  be  ; the  pride  that  caused  her  to 
go  will  prevent  her  returning.  She  will  never  come 
back.” 

Wilhelm  was  silent. 

“A  few  hasty  words—and  the  words  were  mine — 
a few  peevish  mutlerings  at  the  fate  that  banished  me 
from  my  native  land,  that  had  torn  from  my  breast  the 
insignia  of  title  and  honour,  and  compelled  me— me,  a 
count — to  drag  out  a wretched  existence  in  a foreign 
country,  by  aid  of  my  violin.  I did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  I begrudged  the  labour  that  kept  her  as  a lady, 
but  I fear  I led  her  to  believe  so  ; and  I would  have 
laid  down  my  life  next  minute  to  have  been  able  to 
retract,  to  unsay  my  cruel  words;  but  next  minute 
Marie  was  gone.  Gone — yes,  gone  with  tears  on  her 
face,  and  mayhap  a breaking  heart,  thotigh  a proud 
one.  And  since  then  I have  sought  and  obtained  en- 
gagements in  almost  every  capital  in  Europe.  I have 
been  till  now  ever  on  the  move,  thinking,  always 
thinking.  I would  find  my  Marie  ; for  one  brief  note 
—the  only  one  I received — told  me  she  was  so  far 
independent,  and  that  on  her  voice  alone  she  would 
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now  trust  for  a livelihood.  But  1 am  tired,  hopeless, 
and  weary.” 

And  so  indeed  he  looked. 

A year  passed  away.  The  old  man  appeared  no 
more  in  any  orchestra.  Hope  itself  had  fled  from  his 
heart,  and  he  mourned  for  his  daughter  as  for  one  dead. 

Wilhelm  was  a frequent  visitor  at  the  cottage.  Aided 
in  his  ambition  by  the  cx-count,  and  possessed  of  the 
will  to  work,  the  determination  to  triumph,  and  that 
mental  staying  power  which  oftentimes  leads  tosuccess 
without  even  the  aid  of  genius,  the  young  man  con- 
quered all  difliculties,  and  was  already  on  the  first  steps 
of  the  ladder  that  leads  to  fame. 

His  employment  frequently  led  him  lo  Italy  and  to 
that  Rome  which  of  late  years  appears  to  have  taken  a 
new  lease  of  glorious  life. 

An  event  now  took  place  which  is  common  enough 
in  the  life  of  most  young  men  : Wilhelm  fell  in  love. 
But  I do  not  blame  him,  for  all  Rome  was  captivated 
by  the  sweet  voice  and  modest  and  charming  manner 
of  a young  singer  that  had  lately  been  brought  out  by 
a great  master. 

Night  after  night,  wherever  she  sang,  Wilhelm  was 
there,  listening  enthralled.  But  he  could  obtain  no 
introduction.  She  was  so  near,  and  yet  so  far. 

Going  home  late  one  night  from  duties  that  had  oc- 
cupied him  for  nearly  eight-and-forty  hours,  with  little 
time  for  sleep,  he  heard  the  startling  shout  of  fire.  He 
followed  the  mob  and  the  rattling  ill-contrived  engine 
down  a napow  dark  street  that,  from  the  showers  of 
sparks  and  the  smoke  and  heat,  seemed  on  fire  from 
end  to  end. 

Wilhelm  got  close  to  the  burning  building,  and  helped 
to  work  the  engine.  But  there  was  soon  other  and 
braver  work  for  him  to  tackle.  For  look ! the  faces  of 
young  people  and  children  frantic  with  fear  appe.ir  at 
an  upper  window.  Who  will  climb  through  s[>arks 
and  smoke  up  that  rickety  ladder  ? Who  will  volun- 
teer to  save  them  } Wilhelm  will  \ He  springs  to- 
wards  it ; up  and  down,  and  up  .and  down,  and  he  has 
s.ived  three.  He  is  scorched  and  burned,  but  seems 
to  bear  a charmed  life.  The  last  he  saves,  to  his  sur- 
prise, if  not  joy,  is  the  young  singer.  While  she  is 
borne  away  in  safety,  he  faints  and  falls. 

It  is  two  days  before  he  comes  lo  his  senses  at  his 
hotel.  It  would  be  w’eeks  before  he  got  round.  What 
mattered  it  ? She  came  daily  to  see  and  inquire  after 
his  welfare. 

Ah ! it  was  the  old,  old  story.  But  he  did  not  tell 
it  then  or  there.  He  told  the  young  singer  a story 
of  a diflerent  kind:  of  a lovely  little  cottage  among  the 
pine-woods  of  Surrey,  and  of  an  old  man  who  was 
dying  of  sorrow  because  his  daughter  would  never 
come  again.  And  the  girl  bent  her  head  and  sobbed, 
and  those  tears  told  Wilhelm  all. 

There  was  joy  in  that  Surrey  cottage  when  Marie  re- 
turned. With  her  came  sunshine:  sunshine  to  bird,  and 
flower  and  tree,  and  sunshine  to  old  Albano's  heart. 

Tliere  is  a larger  house  now  among  the  pines  near 
the  little  cottage.  Wilhelm  is  its  wealthy  owner,  M.arie 
Its  mistress.  And  long  indeed  they  would  think  lh.it 
day  that  did  not  bring  them  a visit  from  father  Albano. 
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vve  may  judge  by  the  result  of  our  Hand- 
writing  Competitions,  altogether  groundless, 
■ — happily,  are  the  fears  expressed  in  our  January 
Numlxir  as  to  the  imminent  danger  of  penmanship 
becoming  a lost  art.  True  it  is  that  bad  and  illegible 
writing  exists  m plenty,  but  tlieie  nrust  also  be  in  our 
coiimry  thousands  of  clever  caligraphists,  since  in  our 
Comj>ciitinns  alone  there  have  been  no  less  than 
4.321  candidates,  fully  4,000  of  whom  have  sent  in 
fairly  creditable  specimens  of  handwriting.  This  is, 
indeed,  a highly  gratifying  result,  and  far  e.xcceds 
our  most  sanguine  exj>ectations. 

h will  be  rcmcml)ei-etf  that  the  four  following  Com- 
petitions  were  instituted  two  prizes  in  books,  to  the 
value  of  two  guineas  and  one  guinea  »es{>cctivcly, 
being  ottered  in  each  Class: — 

1.  Ladies'  Handwriting  tany  style). 

2.  Ofticia!  or  Civil  Service  Handwriting  (including 
Business  LcUur-liand). 

3.  Business  Handwriting  (Copper-plate,  for  Book- 
keeping, &c,). 

4.  Characteristic  Handivriting  (any  style  of  writing, 
uniting  beauty  of  forn\  with  distinctive  character). 

The  competitors  m each  Class  have  been  as 
under ; — 

Cl.iss  1 2414 

n 2 593 

..  3 — d03 

4 9” 
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laid  down  in  the  Magazine,  and  so  forfeited  their 
right  to  compete  for  the  prizes  and  certificates.  For 
example,  several  hundreds  entirely  neglected  the 
regulation  that  all  specimens  were  to  be  properly 
guaranteed  by  a magistrate,  minister  of  religion,  or 
other  person  of  responsible  position  ; and  through 
failure  in  this  simple  matter,  very  many  beautiful 
examples  of  handwriting  had  to  be  laid  aside. 

It  has  been  no  easy  matter  to  award  the  two  prizes 
in  Class  I,  since  oat  of  2,414  competitors,  fully  200 
had  fair  claims  to  consideration.  The  final  decision 
has  been  as  follows : — 

First  Prize. 

Helen  L.  Fraser,  St  Aubyn’s  House,  St.  Aubyn’s, 
West  Brighton. 

Second  Prize. 

Nora  B.  Hughes,  Staverton  Vicarage,  near  Tomes. 

Honours  Division  (with  Certific.stes 
OF  Honour). 

Katie  Wright,  The  Ferns.  Castle  Road,  Stafford. 

Louie  M.  Johnson,  119.  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 

Gertrude  Fisher,  1 10,  Leighton  Road,  London,  N.W. 

Mary  Clarissa  Gillington,  8,  Goldhurst  Road  West, 
South  Hampstead. 

Edith  Marion  Watts,  Clevedon  Villa.  6,  Egerton 
Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol. 

Ada  E.  Griffiths,  The  Granleys,  Cheltenham. 

Florence  J.  Holl,  Chapel  Field  Ro.ad,  St.  Giles' 
Gates,  Norwich. 

Ada  B.  Howell,  Sunnycote,  Bedford  Park,  W. 

Edith  Mary  Evans,  High  Street,  Sutton  Coldfield, 
Warwickshire. 

Edith  Fry,  Parkside,  Darlington. 

Evelyn  M.  Cosset,  Portslade,  near  Brighton. 

Ethel  M.  Cosset,  Portslade,  near  Brighton. 

Josephine  D.  Griffiths  Griffiths,  Cbipping-Campden, 
Gloucestershire. 

Amy  Guillod,  17,  Trafalgar  Square,  Chelsea. 

Alice  E.  Heritage,  Girls'  High  School,  Wakefield. 

Jean  D.  Taylor,  Tudor  Hall,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Panic  Tyrrell,  13,  York  Place,  London,  W. 

Constance  W.  Wallis,  Elm  Grove  House,  Exeter. 

In  addition.  Certificates  of  Merit  have  been  awarded 
to  220  other  competitors,  for  whose  names  space 
cannot  well  be  afforded. 

As  regards  this  competition,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  old  style  of  ladies’  handwriting  (known  as  Italian 
hand,  and  so  general  at  ) oung  ladies’  schools  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago)  seems  altogether  out  of  vogue,  and 
its  place  has  'seen  taken  by  a bolder  and  more 
masculine  hand.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a distinct 
improvement,  although  some  excellent  specimens  of 
the  Italian  hand  have  won  Certificates  of  Merit. 

The  award  in  Class  2 (Official  or  Civil  Service 
Handwriting)  is  as  follows  : — 

First  Prize. 

George  Morgan,  30,  Clyde  Road,  Wallington, 
Surrey. 


Second  Prize. 

Thomas  Ogden,  163,  Tipton  Street,  Openshaw, 
Manchester. 

Extra  Prize. 

John  Ernest  Jarratt,  Forest  Road,  Loughborough. 

Honours  Division  (with  Certificates  of  ' 
Honour). 

Kate  Wentworth,  Lancing  House,  92,  Dalston  Lane, 
London. 

William  Henry  Huxtable,  Exeleigh  Lodge,  Tiverton. 

George  Davies,  Aston  Villa,  Walliscote  Road, 
W eston-  super-  M .are. 

In  addition.  Certificates  of  Merit  have  been  awarded 
to  47  other  competitors. 

In  Class  3 (Business  Handwriting)  403  competed, 
and  some  beautiful  specimens  of  copper-plate  writing 
have  been  sent  in,  that  from  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  being  especially  noteworthy.  The  award  is  as 
under - 

First  Prize. 

William  Cross,  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  South- 
ampton. 

Second  Prize. 

George  Evison,  94,  St.  Thomas’  Road,  Finsbury 
Park. 

Extra  Prize. 

James  Brett,  22,  Whitehall  Road,  Gateshead-on- 
Tyne. 

Honours  Division  (with  Certificates  of 
Honour). 

Thomas  Ogden,  163,  Tipton  Street,  Openshaw, 
Manchester. 

In  addition,  19  Certificates  of  Merit  have  been 
aw.irded. 

In  Class  4 (for  Characteristic  Handwriting— any 
style  uniting  beauty  of  form  with  distinctive  character) 
there  are  no  less  than  91 1 competitors,  and  in  the  case 
of  very  many  of  the  letters  the  writers’  characters  may 
indeed  be  guessed  almost  at  a glance.  The  following 
is  the  award  : — 

First  Prize. 

Richard  A.  Hoblyn,  2,  Sussex  Place,  Regent’s  Park, 
London,  N.W. 

Second  Prize. 

George  Morgan,  30,  Clyde  Road,  Wallington, 
Surrey. 

Honours  Division  (with  Certificates  of 
Honour). 

Ada  E.  Griffiths,  The  Granleys,  Cheltenham. 

H.  Syd.  Powell,  34,  Colehcme  Road,  Redcliffe 
Square,  London. 

Kathleen  Bumpus,  3,  Great  Ormond  Street,  Queen 
Square,  London. 

In  addition.  Certificates  of  Merit  have  been  awarded 
to  36  competitors. 

All  the  prizes  and  certificates  have  already  been 
sent  to  the  competitors. 
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THE  GATHERER:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY. 


Corrc»pondent«  are  requested,  when  applyiac  to  the  EUliior  for  the  namet  and  addresses  of  the  penons  from  whom  further  particulan 
respecting  the  articles  in  the  Gath««cr  may  be  obtained,  to  forward  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  reply,  and  in  the  case  of  iovemors 
submitting  specimens  for  notice,  to  prepay  the  carriage.  l*he  Editor  cannot  in  any  case  guarantee  absolate  certainty  of  infarraation,  nor  caa 
he  pledge  himself  to  notice  every  article  submiued. 


A Drawing-Paper  Olip. 

A new  article  for  the  drawing*office  is  shown  in  our 
illustration,  ami  consists  of  a clip  for  fastening  paper 

to  the  drawing* 
board.  It  is  a 
triangular  metal 
plate.  A,  about 
one-tenth  inch 
thick,  supported 
by  three  small 
washers  of  the 
same  thickness, 
and  secured  to 
an  ordinary 
drawing  - board 
by  three  screws, 
S,  S,  S,  the  board 
being  first  cut 
away  on  its  up- 
per surface  to 
bring  the  plate,  when  fixed,  flush  with  the  board.  The 
comer  of  the  sheet  of  paper  slips  into  the  space  under 
the  clip,  and  it  is  held  there  by  a screw-nut,  K,  under 
the  corner  of  the  board,  as  shown  in  the  lower  figure. 
This  nut  presses  a small  cone  up  against  the  paper 
from  below,  and  holds  it  fast.  A similar  clip  is  fixed 
at  each  comer  of  the  board ; and,  while  not  piercing 
the  paper,  they  obviate  the  trouble  of  drawing-pins. 

A New  Cane-Sugar. 

A new  process  of  extracting  sugar  from  the  cane 
consists  in  cutting  the  iaiier  into  strips,  and  extracting 
the  water  by  alcoholic  vapour,  thus  leaving  the  saccha- 
rine matter  to  be  dissolved  into  liquid.  The  alcohol 
and  sugar  are  filtered  out  by  means  of  lime  and  chalk. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  process  will  produce  more  sugar 
from  the  same  quantity  of  cane  than  that  of  crushing 
now  in  use. 

A Platinum  Filter. 

A system  of  filtration,  introduced  by  Dr.  Carmichael, 
is  well  known  to  chemists,  and  consists  in  passing  the 
liquid  through  a small  paper 
disc  held  by  the  suction  of  a 
filter-pump  against  the  flat, 
perforated  surface  of  a small 
vessel  called  a filtering  bulb. 
This  bulb  has  recently  been 
made  of  platinum  by  Mr.  Cas- 
samajor,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
where  a is  a straight  tube  con- 
nected to  the  filter-pump,  and 
made  of  platinum  ; B is  the 
bulb  turned  out  of  platinum, and 
C is  the  perforated  plate  on  w hich  the  filter-paper  rests. 
The  bulb  and  tube  can  be  soldered  together  with  gold. 


A Triangular  Nail. 

Triangular  tacks  and  nails  are  now  made  with  flat 
chisel  points  and  hatched  or  ribbed  sides,  so  as  to  take 
a very  firm  hold  of  the  w'ood  they  are  driven  into. 
Round  but  ribbed  nails  arc  also  introduced  with  like 
effect.  These  nails  are  provided  with  good-sized  heads, 
so  that  there  is  little  chance  of  missing  them  with 
the  hammer  w'hen  driving  them  into  the  wood. 
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Edison's  Railway  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  devised  a method  of 
telegraphing  to  and  from  railway  trains  in  motion 
w'itbout  employing  a special  line  w'ire.  He  uses  ordi- 
nary telegraph  lines  beside  the  railway,  and  communi- 
cates the  message  from  the  roof  of  a carriage  to  them 
through  the  atr. 

This  is  done  ac-  ^ 

cording  to  a fact,  

perhaps  first  ob- 
served by  Professor  Hughes, 
namely,  that  rapidly  inter- 
mittent currents  traverse  the 
air  for  some  distance  ; 
whereas  continuous  currents 
are  stopped.  Fig.  i shows 
the  arrangement  employed 
by  Edison  for  the  purpose. 

The  roof  of  the  telegraph  fig.  t. 

car  is  covered  with  metal. 

and  this  metal  is  connected  by  wire,  w*,  to  the  appa- 
ratus inside  the  car.  All  this  apparatus  is  attached 
to  a desk  at  which  the  telegraph  operator  sits.  It 
consists  of  a telephone,  T,  by  which  he  receives  the 
message  sent  him  from  the  fixed  station  on  the  line; 
and  a **  harmonic  " telegraph  by  which  he  sends  mes- 
sages to  the  fixed  station.  The  roof  of  the  car  is 
connected  to  either  the  telephone  or  harmonic  tele- 
graph by  the  switch,  s,  according  as  the  operator 
means  to  receive  or  send  a message.  The  telephone 
and  harmonic  telegraph  are  connected  by  wires, 
to  an  axle  of  the  carriage  wheels,  as  ^hown,  and  thus 


rails.  The  harmonic  tele- 
graph consists  of  a steel 
reed,  R,  vibrating  500 
times  per  second  by  means 
of  an  electro-magnet,  E, 
excited  by  a small  vol- 
taic battery,  B.  This  reed 
in  vibrating  interrupts  the 
circuit  of  another  lottery, 
B'.of  ten  Fuller  bichromate 
cells.  In  this  circuit  is  in- 
cluded a Morse  signalling 


he  “ earth 

” through  the 

1 

1 

r 

L 

XJ 

lX 

^3  C 

t 
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key,  K,  and  the  primary  wire  of  an  induction  coil,  C. 
The  imermiiiem  currents  produced  by  the  interrup- 
tions of  the  reed  excite  corresponding  currents  in  the 
secondary  circuit  of  the  coil,  and  these  go  to  the  metal 
roof  of  the  car,  and  thence  through  the  air  to  the 
neighbouring  telegraph  wires.  A musical  note  is  heard 
in  the  receiving  telephone,  but  interrupted  into  dis- 
tinct signals.  A similar  apparatus  is  connected  to 
the  telegraph  wire  at  the  fixed  station  through  con- 
densers, as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  C|  C,  C|  are  the 
condensers,  and  s,  T,  and  R as  in  Fig.  1. 


A Revolving  Album-Case. 

An  ornamental  revolving  album-case  is  shown  in 
the  figure,  where  the  album  is  seen  inside  with  all  its 
pages  open  to  view.  The  leaves  are  opened  from 
below  by  means  of  clips  on  the  leaves,  having  arms 
which  project  through  a circular  groove  in  the  bottom 
of  the  case. 

An  Armour-Plated  Thimble. 

Ladies  sometimes  complain  that  the  ordinary  silver 
thimbles  are  soon  worn  away  by  the  cotton  constantly 
passing  over  the  same  place.  Stone  ends  to  silver 
thimbles,  and  thimbles  made  entirely  of  steel,  have 
been  tried,  but  found  in  turn  unsuitable.  Now  an 
armour-plated  thimble  has  been  invented  and  pa- 
tented, which  bids  fair  to  solve  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding a thimble  at  once  light,  cleanly,  and  durable. 
This  new  thimble  is  made  of  three  plates  of  metal— 
the  outer  and  inner  coats  of  silver,  and  the  middle  one 
of  steel — the  advantages  of  the  silver  thimble  being 
thus  combined  with  the  strength  of  the  steel  one. 

A New  Food-Preserver. 

fioracic  acid  has  hitherto  been  used  for  preserv- 
ing food,  and  especially  milk ; but  Messrs.  Sulman 
and  Berry  have  recently  pointed  out  to  the  Chemical 
and  Physical  Society  of  University  College  that  free 
boracic  acid  is  injurious,  especially  when  given  to 
children  in  milk.  They  state,  however,  that  benzoate 


of  soda  is  more  effective  than  boracic  acid,  and  is, 
when  pure,  both  tasteless  and  innocuous,  even  when 
taken  for  prolonged  periods.  It  may  be  added  that 
these  gentlemen  remark  that  salicylic  acid  and  the 
salicylates  used  as  preservatives  in  some  so-called 
** temperance  drinks*’  cannot  be  administered  fre- 
quently with  impunity. 

Saccharin. 

A new  substance  termed  **  saccharin  ” has  been  dis- 
covered in  that  wonderful  material,  coal-tar,  by  a 
German  chemist  named  Fahlberg,  resident  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  stated  to  be  230  times  sweeter 
than  the  best  cane-sugar,  and  hence  it  must  be  very 
sweet  indeed.  For  some  months  past  it  has  been 
used  to  sweeten  and  render  palatable  the  food  of 
persons  suffering  from  diabetes  at  a Berlin  hospital. 
In  appearance  it  resembles  dour,  but  is  denser,  and  it 
dissolves  easily  in  hot  water.  It  appears  from  ex- 
periments by  Professor  Emmerson  Reynolds.  F.R.S., 
that  it  is  harmless ; and  it  is  expected  that,  when  its 
cost  of  production  is  reduced,  saccharin  will  be  a 
rival  to  cane-sugar,  because  one  part  is  enough  to 
sweeten  10,000  parts  of  water.  Ether,  alcohol,  glu- 
cose, and  glycerine  dissolve  it  readily.  At  present  the 
price  is,  however,  about  forty  shillings  per  pound. 

The  Ear  and  the  Earth's  Magnetism. 

An  audible  demonstration  of  the  earth’s  magnetism 
can  be  obtained  (according  to  Dr.  Sch^er)  by  ar- 
ranging a series  of  telephones  in  a circuit  which  is 
rapidly  made  and  broken,  and  turning  one  telephone 
end  for  end  in  such  a way  that  its  north  and  south 
poles  are  alternately  the  uppermost.  At  each  reversal 
a crack  is  heard  in  all  the  telephones.  This  results 
from  the  induction  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  the 
telephone  which  is  reversed.  The  latter  may  be  re- 
placed by  a simple  bar  magnet  wound  with  a length 
of  insulated  wire. 

A Lamp-Stove. 

A lamp  which  gives  out  heat  as  a stove  is  shown  in 
the  6gure,  where  the  flames  are  visible  through  the 

glass  in  front. 
The  oil  vessel 
is  separate 
from  the 
stove  and  can 
be  removed 
at  will.  The 
stove  is  ten 
inches  high, 
eight  and  a 
half  inches 
broad,  and 
weighs  six 
pounds.  It 
serves  to 
cook,  as  well 
as  to  heat  a 
room. 
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A New  Qas-Burner. 

The  figure  represents  the  new  gas  incandescent 
burner  of  Dr.  Auer,  to  which  we  referred  in  a recent 
Gatherer.  The  apparatus  consists  simply  of  an 
ordinary  Bunsen  burner,  above  which  is  suspended  a 
conical  cylinder,  A,  formed  of 
specially 'prepared  cotton  or 
woollen  fabric,  about  2^  inches 
high.  This  cylinder  is  supported 
by  a thread  of  platinum  which 
runs  through  its  upper  part,  and 
is  attached  to  two  iron  rods 
connected  at  the  top  to  a ring, 
C.  The  longer  of  these  rods  is 
mounted  on  a metal  ring  or 
collar,  B,  encircling  the  stem  of 
the  burner,  and  adjustable  by 
means  of  a screw,  s.  When 
the  burner  is  lighted  there  is 
considerable  development  of 
heat  within  the  cylinder,  which  in  a few  seconds  is 
raised  to  incandescence,  producing  a steady,  white  light 
Nothing  is  said,  however,  as  to  the  actual  illuminating 
power  of  this  burner.  The  cylinder  is  composed  of 
oxide  of  lanthanium  and  zirconium,  or  oxide  of  yttrium 
and  zirconium.  The  zirconium  may  be  replaced  by 
• magnesium.  The  cotton  or  woollen  material  is 
plaited  into  shape,  and  impregnated  with  a solution  of 
nitrate  or  acetate  of  the  above-mentioned  substances  ; 
and,  the  tissue  having  been  carbonised,  leaves  behind 
an  earthy  skeleton  of  the  original  web.  We  may  add 
that  electric  incandescent  lamp  filaments  are  now 
made  of  earthy  matter  to  work  in  the  open  air,  and 
not  in  vacuum  bulbs. 


A Oollapsible  Life>Raft. 

An  inflated  air-raft  with  a frame  of  iron  or  steel  bars 
made  in  the  form  of  lattice-work  has  been  introduced 

lately.  The 
raft  is  col- 
lapsible and 
can  thus  be 
packed  in  a 
small  space. 
Fig.i  isaplan 
of  the  inter- 
nal construc- 
tion. with  a 
shaded  por- 
tion on  the 


left  side 
showing  part 
of  the  cover 
and  air-valve. 
Fig.  2 show’s 
in  detail  part 
of  the  lattice 
side  of  the 
vescel ; and 
Fig.3  exhibits 
the  latter  as 


FIG.  «. 


packed  up.  As  soon  as  the  air-valve  is  opened  the 
raft  can  be  drawn  out  and  extended  to  its  full  dimen- 
sions, the  air  inflating  it  at  the  same  lime.  When 
full  of  air 
the  v.alve  is 
closed  and 
the  raft  is 
rigidly  tight- 
ened up  by 
the  cross 
and  longi- 
tudinal steel 
bars.  Con- 
sidering how 
difficult  boats 

are  to  launch  sometimes  in  a heavy  sea,  and  how  pre- 
carious their  accommodation  may  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  such  appliances 
as  thi.s.  * 
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A New  Magnesium  Light. 

An  American  photographer  has  devised  a plan 
of  burning  magnesium  wire  in  a continuous  supply 
of  oxygen,  thereby  obtaining  a highly  actinic  light 
for  photographic  purposes.  The  magnesium  ribbon 
hangs  vertically  in  a box,  its  end  coming  over  a 
sponge  saturated  with  alcohol.  A fine  platinum  wire 
is  heated  red-hot  by  an  electric  current,  and  sets  the 
alcohol  in  flame,  thereby  igniting  the  magnesium 
when  the  light  is  desired.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a 
box  with  a glass  front,  and  oxygen  gas  is  supplied  to 
it  by  a pipe,  as  in  the  case  o’  the  lime-light.  When 
the  gas  is  shut  off  the  light  w'ill  go  out.  Another 
plan  is  to  mix  magnesium  pow'der  with  fine  sand,  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  fall  through  an  alcohol  flame 
in  a steady  stream. 

A Cement  for  Ironwork. 

A strong  and  useful  cement  for  joining  ironwork  is 
said  to  be  as  follows  : — Six  parts  of  sulphur,  six  of 
w’hite-lead,  and  one  of  borax,  thoroughly  well  mixed. 
In  applying  it  the  cement  is  wetted  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  A thin  la>cr  pressed  between  two  broken 
surfaces  of  iron  is  said  to  join  them  if  it  is  left  to  dry 
for  a few  days. 

The  Meldometer. 

The  meldometer  is  a new  adjunct  to  the  microscope, 
by  which  the  melting  point  of  minerals  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  their  behaviour  in  contact  with  rc-agenis 
watched.  It  consists  of  a narrow  ribbon  of  platinum, 
two  millimetres  wide,  arranged  to  traverse  the  field  of 
the  microscope.  It  is  raised  to  incandescence  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  from  three  Grove  cells. 
The  objective  of  the  microscope  is  protected  from  its 
heat  by  a glass  strip,  and  the  observer  is  sheltered 
from  the  heat  by  a wedge  of  tinted  glass,  which  is  also 
used  to  estimate  the  brightness  of  the  field.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  platinum  is  found  from  its  electrical 
resistance  in  a well-known  manner,  first  introduced 
practically  by  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens.  The 
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mineral  is  placed  in  fragments  on  the  centre  of  the 
platinum  strip,  and  watched  while  the  electric  current 
is  increased,  the  temperature  of  the  platinum  raised, 
and  the  melting  point  of  the  mineral  reached.  In 
this  way  the  inventor  of  the  apparatus  has  melted 
ber>'l,  orthoclase,  and  quartz.  They  become  like  clear 
glass  ; topaz  whitens  to  a milky  glass,  throwing  out 
hlmy  threads  of  clear  glass,  and  glass  bubbles,  that 
break,  liberating  a gas  (perhaps  duorine),  which, 
attacking  the  white-hot  platinum,  causes  rings  of 
colour  to  appear  round  the  specimen.  A form  of  the 
apparatus  is  also  made  which  allows  the  melting  to 
be  projected  on  a screen  by  means  of  a lantern. 


Fresh  Fruit  from  Australia. 

The  John  EltUr^  of  the  Orient  Line,  has  recently 
brought  home  a consignment  of  fruit  from  South 
Australia  to  the  market  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition. 
It  was  not  frozen,  but  simply  packed  in  cork  dust 
or  sawdust,  and  placed  in  a cold  chamber  fitted  with 
insulators,  and  kept  at  40**  F.  of  temperature.  Apples, 
pears,  grapes,  oranges,  quinces,  lemons,  melons,  pome> 
granates,  and  so  on,  are  included  in  the  consignment, 
which  came  home  sound  ; and  it  is  hoped  to  establish 
a fruit  trade  along  with  the  existing  meat  trade.  As 
the  fruit  season  in  Australia  begins  when  ours  ends, 
there  is  a prospect  of  our  having  fresh  fruit  all  the 
year. 

Bark-Bread. 

The  “ fladbrOd,”  or  datbread,  of  Norway  is  in  some 
places,  notably  Hardanger,  made  principally  of  tree- 
bark.  The  ^rk  of  young  pine  or  elm  branches  is 
the  ingredient  used.  The  inner  layers  of  pine-bark, 
ground  to  a dne  meal,  are  mixed  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  r>e-dour,  to  give  it  consistenc)',  before  ^ing 
baked.  This  bread  is  also  largely  used  in  K.ijana  and 
the  forest  regions  of  Oester-botlen  and  Tavastland. 


A Straining  Milk-Pail. 

The  figure  shows  a new  milk-pail  which  strains  the 
milk  as  the  latter  is  poured  out.  The  strainer  fits  into 
the  lip  of  the  pail  in  the  manner  shown,  and  is  remov- 
able so  that  it  can  be  easily  cleaned.  These  pails  are 
used  in  the  Royal  dairy  at  Sandringham. 


Sifting  Ooal  by  Air. 

The  air  blast  is  now  used  in  Pennsylvania  10  blow 
away  the  dust  from  dne  anthracite  coal  before  it  is 
moved  from  the  coal-breaker  to  the  pile.  In  this  w*ay 
the  coal  is  rendered  clean,  and  much  waste  of  small 
coal  is  prevented.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  the  refuse 
or  **culm  '*  coal  left  by  the  old  method  can  be  profit- 
ably worked  by  the  new  blast-sorter,  and  merchantable 
coal  obtained  from  it. 

A Long  Oonduit. 

A scheme  for  laying  a line  of  pipe  from  Baku  on 
the  Caspian  to  Batoum  on  the  Black  Sea,  a distance 
of  560  miles,  for  conveying  petroleum,  has  been  ap- 
proved in  Russia.  The  scheme  favoured  is  that  of 
M.  Nobel,  and  passes  by  the  Suram  Pass  through  the 
Caucasus. 

A New  Drawing-Board  and  Slate. 

A combined  drawing-board  and  slate  which  has  re- 
cently been  brought  out  is  shown  in  Fig.  i.  In  each 
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side  frame  there  are  slots  A A,  in  which  work  screws 
B B,  with  a sliding  block  D,  which  are  attached  to  a 
sliding  bar  E.  and  serve  to  slide  and  fix  the  latter  on 
the  front  of  the  slate.  The 
edge  of  the  frame  at  C is 
graduated  as  a scale,  as 
is  also  the  edge  of  the 
sliding  bar  E.  Fig.  i shows 
the  slate  in  use,  with  the 
bar  E as  a parallel  ruler 
for  ruling  lines  across. 

But  it  also  serves  as  a 
square  to  guide  a trian- 
gular square  set  upon  it ; 
or  it  can  be  used  to  hold 
a copy  to  write  from  at  the 
head  of  the  slate.  It  can 
also  be  unscrewed  and 
fixed  at  one  side  of  the  frame  out  of  the  way : and  the 
top  of  the  slate  being  removable  enables  the  slate  to 
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be  drawn  out  and  reversed  when  one  side  has  been 
hlled.  Fig.  2 shows  the  use  of  the  slate  as  a drawing- 
board  ; the  slate  being  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  a board  having  a sheet  of  paper  fixed  on  it  by  clips 
at  c ccc. 
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New  Swings. 

Fig.  1 represents  a new  and  improved  form  of  the 
old  see-saw  swing,  constructed  of  iron  and  wood,  with 
seats  at  the  ends  which  remain  horizontal  whatever 
the  position  of  the  swing,  and  handles  to  hold  on  by. 
Four  sizes  of  the  machine  are  made,  ranging  from  nine 
to  sixteen  feet  long.  In  France  the  hobb>'-horse  is 
now  mounted  on  two  pairs  of  spiral  springs,  repre- 
senting the  legs  of  the  animal ; and  the  rider,  by  his 
own  exertion,  instates  the  galloping  of  the  horse. 
These  articles  are  useful  for  gymnastic  exercises  ; and 
we  may  also  illustrate  another  new  swing  in  Fig.  2, 
which  is  portable,  and  can  be  fixed  up  on  any  ground 
by  means  of  the  legs  and  pins  shown.  This  is  a swing 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  needs  no  further  description. 

Fire-Risks  of  Nitric  Acid. 

A French  chemist  has  pointed  out  that  many  fire 
accidents  occur  from  the  straw  used  to  wrap  carboys 
of  nitric  acid  becoming  burned  by  spontaneous  gene- 
ration of  heat,  especially  if  the  sun’s  rays  reach  the 
carboy.  He  concludes  that  all  straw,  or  other  organic 
matters,  should  be  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  during  its  transport  and  storage. 

A New  Stereoscope. 

In  Wheatstone’s  stereoscope  the  images  of  the 
objects  photographed  are  very  often  seen  on  a scale 
far  below  their  natural  size  ; and  a new  stereoscope 
has  been  devised  for  making  the  magnified  image  of 
an  object  projected  on  a screen  by  a magic  lantern 
stereoscopic,  so  as  to  resemble  the  original  still  more. 
Two  optical  lanterns  are  placed  side  by  side  as  if  for 
dissolving  views.  Two  transparencies,  photographed 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  intended  for  an  ordinary’ 
stereoscope,  arc  placed  one  in  each  lantern,  and 
projected  on  a screen  in  such  a position  that  they 
overlap  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  picture 
which  is  intended  to  be  seen  by  the  right  eye  may  be 
placed  in  the  right-hand  lantern,  and  the  other  in  the 


left.  Supported  by  suitable  framework,  and  in  the 
front  of  the  two  lenses  of  the  lanterns,  is  a revolving 
disc,  portions  of  which  are  cut  away,  so  that  during 
its  revolutions  it  obscures  the  light  of  each  lantern 
alternately  ; or,  in  other  words,  so  that  only  one  picture 
at  a lime  is  thrown  on  the  screen.  A continuous 
change  from  one  picture  to  the  other  is  thus  ob- 
tained. In  the  same  framework,  and  in  convenient 
positions  for  the  observers,  two  pairs  of  eye-holes  arc 
provided,  one  pair  on  cither  side  of  the  apparatus. 
Behind  each  pair  is  also  a rotating  disc,  and  these 
discs  arc  connected  by  suitable  wheel-work  or  driving- 
bands  with  the  one  previously  mentioned,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  three  discs  rotate  together  and  at  the 
same  rate.  The  two  last-named  discs  are  also  so  cut 
that  they  will  obstruct  the  view  through  the  right  and 
left  eye-holes  alternately.  Finally,  the  connection 
betw'ccn  the  three  discs  has  to  be  so  arnanged  that 
the  time  of  obscuring  the  view  of  the  observers’  right 
eyes  or  left  eyes  shall  coincide  with  the  time  when  the 
light  is  shut  ofT  from  the  right  or  left  lens  of  the  lan- 
terns respectively.  It  is  obvious  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  left  eyes  can  only  see  the  picture  projected 
from  the  left-hand  lantern,  and  the  right  eyes  can  only 
see  that  from  the  right-hand  lantern.  The  flashes  fol- 
low each  other  from  thirty  to  forty  times  per  second, 
so  that  a continuous  effect  is  produced  on  the  eyes. 
The  discs  giving  two  flashes  per  turn,  they  must 
rotate  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  per  second.  They 
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are  rotated  by  a driving-wheel,  bond,  and  handle. 
The  perspective  effect  given  is  very  good.  The  ap- 
paratus described  is  only  suitable  for  two  persons,  but 
it  can  be  adapted  for  more  by  making  the  side  discs 
larger,  and  increasing  their  number. 


PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

Intendin^^  competitors  are  reminded  that  the  latest 
dates  for  recehnng  MSS.  in  Competiftons  3 and  4 
are  Juty  \st  and  August  yd  respectively.  For  full 
particulars  of  these  and  other  Compettiions^  readers 
are  referred  to  page  448  of  last  month's  issue. 
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A WILFUL  YOUNG  WOMAN. 


By  the  Author  of  "‘Who  Is  Sylrla?"  '*A  Rustic  Maid,"  “My  Namesake  Mazjorie.”  Ao.  Ao. 


CHAPTKR  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

HOW  MISS  VILLISR^  i>RuePCRS  IS  PASTURES  NEW. 

CIVILITY, 
by  now,  de- 
mands aitcn- 
lion  to  Sydney 
Alw^Ti’s  mo- 
ther and  step- 
sister, who, 
when  last 
discoursed  cd*, 
were  turning 
their  backs  on 
scenes  of  lofty 
but  bitterly 
humiliated 
hopes. 

Leaving  St. 
Clair's  in  the 
frame  of  mind 
both  did,  it  is 
no  wonder  if 
even  the  liveli- 
ness of  foreign  travel,  effervescent  draught  of  amuse* 
meiU  as  it  is  to  some,  to  them  appeared  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable.  Mrs.  /Vlwyn,  released  from  sur>eillanM 
of  serx'ants  and  neighbours,  gave  naturalness  and  ill- 
temper  free  rein.  To  the  ^af-^ons,  the  portiers^  the 
white-coiffed  femmes>iU^chiimt*re  of  the  various  hotels 
they  visited  she  was  an  aifliction  not  readily  forgotten  — 
the  dame  anglaise*  who,  with  her  superb 

command,  kept  them  all  dancing  obsequious  attend- 
ance on  her  exacting  caprices,  and  then,  callous  to 
rueful  looks,  departed,  bestowing  on  never  a one  a 
franc  or  a pfennig  beyond  the  legitimate  bill-scored 
tenns  of  service.  This  species  of  saving  formed  the 
chief  pleasure  of  the  lady's  first  weeks  abroad,  atKi, 
combined  with  the  relaxation  of  fluding  fault  with 
everything  provided  for  her  everywhere,  serv'ed  as  a 
good-sized  safety-valve,  through  which  to  disperse  the 
turbid  irascibility  that  had  possessed  her  since  the 
downfall  of  her  designs  had  driven  her  from  the 
Dale. 

And  Miss  V'illicrs  extracted  as  little  enjoyment  as 
her  mother  from  the  first  stages  of  their  route. 
Cathedrals  to  her  were  simply  dingy  buildings,  a 
weariness  to  the  spirit  and  chilliness  to  the  body, 
'rhey  caused  her  to  sneeze,  which  made  her  eyelids 
red,  which  injured  her  appearance ; thercfoie  she 
avoided  them.  Their  three  days  on  the  Rhine  she 
tolerated  mainly  because  this  style  of  travelling  neither 
dustied  her  beautifully-draped  tailor-made  costume  nor 
chafed  her  dainty  boots,  the  preservation  of  whose 
glossy  kid  far  over-rode  any  question  of  exploring  the 
mined  treasures  on  the  legend-haunted  banks.  Assum- 
ing a melancholy,  half  of  laziness,  half  of  annoyance 
with  her  mother  for  projecting  a plan  she  had  not  had 


generalship  or  luck  to  carry  out,  the  younger  lady 
adopted  a rdie  of  injured  sulkiness,  saw  the  seamy  side 
of  every  day’s  conditions,  and  for  the  first  month  after 
they  left  England  proved  herself  the  vci^Tevcrse  of  a 
cheerful  travelling  companion. 

Hy  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  both  ladies  began 
to  tire  of  discords  and  minor  keys.  Each  knew  well 
there  was  a point  of  unquenchable  importance,  on 
which  it  was  desirable  for  them  to  resume  harmo- 
nious action.  Each  approached  it,  not  in  the  out- 
spoken vulgarity  of  so  many  words,  but  along  side 
ways  suggested  by  circumstances,  and  then  it  came 
about  that  by  the  lime  they  reached  Lucerne,  with 
the  intention  of  there  making  a lengthened  sojourn, 
Mrs.  Alwyn  had  once  more  donned  her  graceful  affa- 
bility, and  Leonora  had  revived  to  interest  in  foreign 
fashions. 

It  was  in  the  dawn  of  this  happier  state  of  affairs 
that  the  pair  sat  one  morning  on  the  balcony  of  the 
pension^  where  they  preferred  chief  rank  to  an  almost 
lost  identity  among  the  multitude  thronging  the  huge 
hotels.  Two  boxes  of  raiment  had  reached  them  there 
from  England.  Leonora’s  mood  had  enlivened  over 
unpacking  them.  In  creamy  lawn  she  had  put  to 
shame  a whole  breakfast-table  of  ill-dressed  tourists. 
Now  she  mused  on  the  delightful  effect  of  her  toilette, 
idly  picking  oleander  blooms  off  the  great  green  tub 
by  which  she  leant,  while  her  mother  studied  one  of 
Sydney's  letters  just  fetched  from  the  paste  res/ante. 

“ * Well,  and  at  work,’  she  reports  herself,”  said 
Mrs.  Alwyn,  crumpling  up  the  carefully-worded  mis- 
sive as  though  it  had  offended  her  : really,”  glancing 

round  to  see  no  one  was  within  hearing,  **  your  sister 
might  belong  to  the  lower  classes  by  her  expressions  ! 
However,  while  she  is  satisfied  I intend  neither  to 
complain  nor  to  reproach  her.  Full  forgiveness  she 
has  no  right  to  expect  of  me  at  present.  But  it  is  a 
relief  to  have  her  decently  settled.  The  thought  of 
her  harassed  me  frightfully  the  last  month.  Now, 
Leonora,  I must  call  back  my  spirits  and  attend  to 
you  again.” 

Leonora  raised  her  well-smoothed  eyebrows.  **  Or, 
mamma,”  she  said,  " I may  see  fit  to  attend  to  myself. 
1 think,  if  ever  I am  to  do  that,  it  is  about  time  1 
began.” 

This  extraordinary  outburst  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  usually  pliant-dispositioned  daughter  took 
Mrs.  Alwyn  thoroughly  aback.  Up  w'ent  her  eye- 
glasses to  inspect  the  fair  speaker  with  some  dismay, 
but  that  expression  graduated  rapidly  through  sur- 
prise and  curiosity  into  gratification,  as  she  followed 
the  graceful  gesture  of  pleased  recognition,  tempered 
with  dignity,  which  Leonora  was  bestowing  on  some 
one  passing  below. 

**  My  dearest  child,  is  that 

The  gentleman  who  rescued  our  luggage  at  Zurich  ? 
Yes,  mamma.  He  passed  us  there  twice  on  the  Huhe 
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Promenade.  He  was  with  a slighter-figured  man,  but 
very  distinguished — Count  Kiistcr.** 

^*Count /*  How  do  you  know,  Leonora?’* 

The  young  lady  blushed.  “They  were  entering 
that  poky  little  inanuna,  just  as  we  were 

leaving.  You  were  gone  back  for  your  sunshade, 
rbey  bowed  to  me  and  passed  into  the  first  room. 
And  1 — 1— looked  at  their  names  the  visitors’ 
book.” 

“And  this  gentleman  is ?” 

“Mr.  T.  Morecoombe-Wood." 

“Not  tilled,  then  ! " 

“ No.  mamma,  but  English,  and  very  likely  of  bet- 
ter standing  than  a German  count.  He  is  not  just 
an  ordinary  holida> -maker,  1 feel  sure.  Both  those 
men  in  blue  blouses  were  carrying  his  luggage  just 
now,  and — Oh,  mamma  ! he  has  turned  back.  He 
is  coming  here  ! ” 

And  Leonora  suddenly  began  arranging  oleanders 
on  her  bodice,  while  her  mother  appeared  wrapped  in 
contemplation  of  the  clear  still  lake,  though  veritably 
less  absorbed  in  its  beauties  than  in  the  chances  of 
her  own  and  her  daughter's  amour proprt  getting 
speedily  healed  by  the  medicine  of  a desirable  mar- 
riage. 

Not  to  let  imagination,  however,  out-strip  common 
sense,  the  mother  shunned  further  discussion  of  this 
ncw-comcr  to  the  pension;  and  when  dinner-time 
found  Mr.  Morecoombe-Wood  filling  the  place  of  the 
last  arrival  at  the  dinner-table,  he  rccciv^  from  his 
(presumably)  fair  magnets  thither  no  more  obvious 
attention  than  from  the  other  eighty  edd  sharers  of 
the  repast. 

He  was  a man  of  fair  height,  inclining — not  de- 
veloped— into  embonpoint,  extremely  pale,  with  short 
hair  and  moustache  of  inky  blackness  ; very  quick 
and  much  comprehending  eyes,  that  never  met  other 
people’s  long  enough  for  their  own  expression  to  be  too 
patent ; of  an  age  still  interesting  to  the  opposite  sex  ; 
of  easy  manner  and  conversation  with  his  own ; dis- 
tinctly unobtrusive,  yet  a close  observer  might  have 
noticed  that  he  k"'t  his  attention  ver>’  much  on  the 
alert  for  all  that  Mrs.  Alwyn  and  her  elegant  daughter 
said  and  did-  Though  addressing  them  less  fre- 
quently than  the  freedom  of  the  pension  would  have 
permitted  had  he  chosen  to  push  familiarity,  still, 
mixing  with  groups  near  b>%  he  could  glean  from  Mrs, 
Alwyn’s  well-weighed  remarks  that  she  was  travelling 
mainly  for  her  daughter's  health  ; that  with  this  view 
residence  at  home  or  abroad  was  immaterial  to  her ; 
and  that  the  chief  disadvantage  of  a roving  winter 
would  be  the  want  of  society,  her  own  home-circlc 
having  lain  among  the  very  biite  of  the  land. 

This  much  acquired,  Mr.  Morecoombe -Wood’s 
glance  followed  Miss  Villicrs  with  growing  and — as 
day  after  day  slipped  by — less  guarded  approbation. 
A rainy  evening  bringing  music  to  the  fore,  Miss 
Villiers  was  persuaded  to  expound,  not  a humdrum 
ballad  that  any  schooI.giH  could  pipe  forth,  but  the 
grand  seena  from  “ Der  Kreischutr."  From  the 
plaudits  at  its  conclusion  Mr.  Morecoombe-Wood’s 
were  missing.  He  ventured  to  carry  them~a  separate 


offering — to  the  fair  cantatrice  while  a miserable  tenor 
was  murdering  “Adelaide;”  and  he  contrived  to 
make  them  so  impressive  that  thenceforth  their  inter- 
course grew  rapidly  freer,  and  soon  afforded  Mrs. 
Alwyn  the  insight  she  desired  into  the  gentleman's 
individual  history. 

A parly  of  noisy  Americans,  one  evening,  wcie 
planning  excursions  on  the  water  to  watch  the  moon 
rise  from  a certain  point. 

“Would  Mr.  Morecoombe-Wood  Join  them?  Oh  I 
he  must ; they  were  going  to  have  fine  limes ! ” de- 
clared a Brooklyn  belie  in  high-pitched  persuasion  ; 
and  while  she  waited  reply.  Miss  Villiers's  soft  full 
tones  happened  to  remark  to  her  vis-^-vis  that  the 
sunsets  from  the  Drei  Linden  were  so  lovely.  She 
and  her  mother  were  going  there  directly.  And  Mr. 
Morecoombe-Wood  resisted  the  lively  American’s 
invitation,  and  went  strolling  also  towards  the  Drei 
Linden,  asking  permission  of  one  couple  he  found 
there  to  share  with  them  the  enchanted  hour,  though 
one  is  bound  to  confess  after  they  got  together  the 
sunset  seemed  entirely  forgotten ! 

“ Those  riotous  tourists  are  the  bone  of  the  Con- 
tinent in  summer-time,”  he  complained.  “One  gets 
so  out  of  patience  with  them.  I often  threaten 
myself  with  returning  to  England  for  the  empty 
months.” 

“Then  you  never  live  in  our  own  country  ?”  Mrs. 
Alwyn  asked. 

“As  little  as  may  be  of  late  years.  When  a man 
with  enough,  or  more  than  is  g<x>d  for  him,  doesn't 
anchor  in  some  domestic  liarbour  early  in  life,  he 
finds  English  society  rather  barren  by  the  time  he’s 
my  age.  He  gets  rid  of  life  more  easily  by  wandering, 
and  has  to  take  every  city  in  turn  for  his  make-believe 
home." 

“Not  ‘has  to,*  surely!”  said  Mrs.  Alwyn,  very 
graciously.  “ Tm  afraid  you  confess  yourself  hard  to 
please  if  you  say  that.” 

“An  impeachment  I plead  guilty  to,"  the  gentleman 
relumed.  “ Neither  London  nor  other  capitals,  nor 
lands  native  or  foreign,  have  furnished  temptation 
strong  enough  to  fasten  me  to  any  hearth.  1 can  truly 
say — up  to  this  summer.” 

The  last  sentence  was  added  with  a slight  change 
of  tone.  Mrs.  Alwyn  looked  keenly,  but  benignly,  at 
the  speaker,  who  looked  at  Leonora,  who  looked  at 
the  ground.  And,  had  the  sentiments  of  the  trio  been 
gauged  just  then,  the  genns  of  exultation  might  have 
been  discovered  in  each  breast,  though  all  went 
gingerly  to  work  towards  securing  their  fruition. 

Another  morning  later  on  they  strolled  under  the 
trees  by  the  lake’s  shore  ; and  Mrs.  Alwyn  filling  up 
a pause  with  lauding  the  glories  of  Pilatus,  Mr.  More- 
coombe-Wood  said,  laughing,  that  after  his  noble 
altitude  our  English  peaks  and  fells  sang  small,  and 
even — this  with  subdued  watchfulness — “even  Devon- 
shire slopes  turned  into  ant-hills.” 

“ Keswick  1 saw  but  once,”  said  Mrs.  Alwyn,  “ when 
I w'as  first  married  to  Mr.  Villiers.  Derbyshire  I have 
never  seen,  nor”— with  an  expression  that  seemed  to 
say  “and  she  nes'cr  wished  to  see  it” — “nor  Devon.” 
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“The  best  of  all,  some  say,  a»a — Miss  Villicrs,  you 
look  tired;  here  are  two  vacant  scats  then  placing 
himself  at  angles  on  the  grass,  so  as  to  command  the 
countenances  of  both  companions — “ and  the  one  1 
know  most.  I lived  on  its  eastern  borders  in  former 
limes,  and  1 keep  fancying  it  was  there  I came  across 
your  name,  Mrs.  Alwyn.  ‘ Alwyn* — yes,  it  struck  me 
as  soon  as  I heard  iV*  (Mrs.  Alwyn’s  face  clouded, 
spile  of  her  effort  to  look  unconcerned.)  “ And  some- 
how 1 had  connected  it  with  a great  smash-up  1 
remember  hearing  of  there.  I fancied  it  was  a Mr. 
Alwyn  who  was  bard  hit  in  a mining  mishap  my 
people  used  to  talk  about.'’ 

Leonora  sent  a scared  look  at  her  mother  from  under 
her  long  eyelashes.  Oh,  that  that  second  marriage 
had  been  to  some  indistinguishable  Smith  or  Jones  ! 
But  Mrs.  Alwyn  met  the  emergency  grandly.  A 
recent  lesson  had  taught  her  that  up  to  a certain 
point  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Moreover,  this  one 
man,  detached  from  the  narrow  prejudice  of  English 
society,  was  different  altogether  from  that  little  county 
clique  about  Sl  Clair’s.  Therefore,  she  girded  her 
nerves,  and  with  quite  a touching  mixture  of  suffering 
dignity  and  perfect  candour  answered — 

“ Ah ! that  unusual  surname  gives  me  no  respite — no 
chance  of  casting  our  troubles  into  oblivion.  It  was 
my  husband  whose  property  was  lost  in  the  disaster 
you  allude  to,  Mr.  Morecoombe-Wood.  But  as  my 
own  fortune  and  my  dear  child’s  was  secured  beyond 
reach  of  harm,  we  would  far  rather  remember  that 
mercy  than  dwell  upon  the  other  sad  trial.  The 
locality  of  the  dreadful  business  I know  nothing  of. 
I feel  I may  beg  you  not  to  use  /cur  knowledge  of  it 
to  keep  us.  or  put  otiters,  in  mind  of  a peculiarly  try- 
ing event.** 

“ My  dear  madam,  I beg  ten  thousand  pardons  for 
having  spoken  of  it  at  all  ! Henceforth  the  subject 
becomes  a blank  to  me.  1 should  long  ago  have  for- 
gotten it  but  for  the  impression  made  on  me  by  its 
being  so  much  talked  of  in  our  set — at  the  High- 
coombes*.  But  you  say  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  families  in  those  parts?” 

“ Not  at  all” 

“Ah!  then,  how  the  Highcoombes  escaped  being 
entangled  in  it  wouldn’t  interest  you,  so  I won’t  talk 
of  it.  They  are  the  chief  people  in  that  unlucky 
neighbourhood.  Splendid  place  they  have,  too — 
though  they  arc  not  as  old  in  the  county  as  the 
Morecoombes.  Annabella  Morecoombe,  17^  or  '90, 
married  a Wood  of  Bccchdalc.  That’s  how  the 
double  name  took  root.” 

This  pleasant  gossip,  never  again  encroaching  on 
the  forbidden  ground,  was  willingly  prolonged— often 
reverted  to  in  the  agreeable  gentleman’s  now  daily 
conversations  with  the  ladies  ; and  details,  highly 
satisfactory  all,  dropped  out,  from  time  to  time,  of  his 
antecedents.  In  Mrs.  Alwyn’s  accompanying  chronicles 
the  noble  family  of  Comyngham — which  Mr.  More- 
coombe knew  by  hearsay  only— figured  conspicuously, 
perhaps  with  a touch  of  too  perceptible  unction  on  their 
rank ; but  Mr.  Morecoombe- Wood  gallantly  lent  himself 
to  the  little  weakness,  though  he  in  now  ise  shared  it. 


This  was  apparent  from  his  passing  mention  of  a 
foreign  title  bestowed  on  himself  for  what  he  lightly 
tenned  a trifling  good  turn  he  had  served  a certain 
German  Court  diplomatically — a title  he,  an  “ unat- 
tached man,”  didn’t  care  a fig  for,  though  his  friend, 
Count  Kuster,  was  always  urging  him  to  use  it.  And, 
by  the  way,  *'  how  much  he  wished  he  could  have 
introduced  his  countrywomen  to  that  friend  of  his, 
but  family  affairs  had  summoned  him  to  Berlin.  The 
count  had  not  much  leisure,  but  what  he  had  he  en- 
joyed passing  in  English  companionship.  They  were 
very  intimate.”  It  appeared  so. 

One  afternoon  found  Mr.  Morecoombe-Wood  study- 
ing not  only  a letter  just  received,  but  the  addresses 
of  sundry  others  enclosed  in  the  wire-latticed  rack  at 
the  entrance  of  the  pension.  He  was  pulling  his 
moustache  and  using  unparliamentary  expressions  be- 
low his  breath.  At  sound  of  a voitureful  of  travellers 
approaching  the  steps  he  vanished  up-stairs,  and  at  the 
dinner-table  Leonora’s  maidenly  glance  perceived  his 
usual  place  occupied  by  a stout  German  paterfamilias, 
with  three  blonde  daughters  and  a weak-looking 
youth,  his  son,  around  him.  In  the  salon,  Madame 
V'ische  gave  Mrs.  Alwyn  a little  note,  with  the  remark, 
“ Misiairc  .Morecomfood  had  been  vaire  sorr>’  for  to 
go,  but  he  could  not  vait  vor  ze  ladies,  he  was  vorced 
vor  to  hasten.”  And  the  few  lines  explained  a sudden 
request  of  Count  Kiister’s  (by  reason  of  indisposition) 
to  join  him  immediately,  to  which  were  added  pro- 
found regrets  at  leaving  without  bidding  farewell  to 
Miss  Villiers  and  Mrs.  Alwyn,  and  sincere  hopes  that 
he  might  be  able  to  meet  them  at  intcriachen. 

It  was  there  the  ladies  had  spoken  of  staying  some 
fortnight  hence,  and  never  went  fourteen  days  more 
slowly  than  those  which  crept  by  before  they  moved 
thither.  Let  one’s  aim  be  what  it  will,  fixing  intent 
desire  upon  it  shuts  out  all  surroundings  else ! So 
Giessbach  was  but  a damp  nuisance:  Meyringcn,  a 
dull  little  hole,  the  very  Jungfrau  no  better  than  a 
sugar-loaf  in  a grocer’s  window*,  to  the  imaginations 
whose  foremost  ground  was  taken  up  with  a single 
figure,  the  well-born,  well-dressed,  ingratiating  Mr. 
Morecoombe-Wood  ! 

But  at  Inierlachen  he  reappeared,  and  the  slighted 
Jungfrau  in  the  light  of  his  advent,  and  a young  ro- 
mantic moon,  became  a thing  of  beauty  and  a joy — 
for  the  time  being. 

More  pronouncedly  attentive  than  ever,  his  expe- 
rience as  a traveller  became  invaluable  to  them.  He 
negotiated  Mrs.  Alwyn’s  English  bills,  counselled  their 
route  when  he  should  be  compelled  to  run  off  to 
Vienna,  where  he  had  invested  capital  after  which  it 
behoved  him  to  look,  shared  their  excursions,  and  so 
far  progressed  in  intimacy  that  when  consulted  as  to 
their  winter  abode,  he  frankly  arbitrated  in  favour  of 
his  own  wishes.  To  imprison  Miss  Villiers  in  the 
Engadine  would  be  barbarous.  He  would  have  ad- 
vocated Berlin,  w here  Count  Kdstcr  would  have  intro- 
duced them  to  princes  some,  and  “ Vons  ” innumerable, 
but  then  he  should  be  jealous  ! It  was  at  Paris  that 
he  himself  must  chiefly  reside.  There  w'erc  what  in 
England  we  call  “boards,”  “companies”  he  was 
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upon.  With  the  new  year  he  was  bound  to  at- 
tend these.  But  business,  for  which  iiaving  had  no 
need,  he  (with  a shrug)  had  no  taste,  would  take  a 
different  aspect  if  it  brought  him  near  Miss  VilHers — 
and  Mrs.  Alwyn.  Could  they  be  persuaded  to  try  Paris  ? 

They  could,  and  they  did. 

By  mid-October  they  were  installed  in  a charming 
appartement  within  a stone’s-throw  of  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  A few  weeks  later  Mr.  Morccoombe- 
Wood  took  up  bachelor  residence  in  a quarlier 
not  far  off.  A call  or  two  established  him  as 
cicerone  to  his  charming  compatriots.  Prudent  in- 
quiry on  Mrs.  Alwyn*s  part,  through  her  brother  in 
England,  elicited  the  fact  that  this  unexceptionable 
friend’s  family  held  foremost  place  on  the  Southern 
county  roll.  His  ever-increasing  and  cver-acceptable 
devotion  to  Leonora  knew  thenceforth  neither  check 
nor  hindrance.  The  sun  of  the  old  year  bade  fair  to 
set  in  such  danling  effulgence,  that  Mrs.  Alwyn  could 
afford  to  forget  awhile  the  humbler  fortunes  of  her 
younger  child. 

But  about  this  time  a letter  reached  her  from  Major 
Villiers,  for  which  she  was  far  frotn  grateful.  For 
the  old  officer  urged  that  Sydney  should  be  restored 
to  her  mother’s  side  once  more. 

“The  plan,”  so  he  wrote,  “you  imposed  on  Miss 
Alwyn,  and  named  to  me,  of  keeping  her  past  action 
and  present  life  sub  rv’jdyis  sure  to  fall  through  sooner 
or  later.  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sister-in-law,  for  saying 
unasked  what  I think,  but  I do  consider  that  release 
from  this  social  and  domestic  interdict  would  come 
more  gracefully  from  yourself  than  through  chance  or 
other  folks’  inquisitiveness.  I saw  Mr.  Drayton  not 
long  ago.  It  was  with  difficulty  I evaded  his  close 
questioning  about  Sydney.  If  it  is— as  I trust — ^simply 
a question  of  her  maintenance  w'hich  separates  you,  if 
you  scruple  to  use  the  means  of  one  daughter  for  the 
support  of  the  other,  will  you  permit  me,  out  of  w arm 
regard  for  Sydney,  to  send  you  u yearly  remittance, 
which  will,  I think,  cover  the  expense  of  her  residing 
with  you?  This  could  be  strictly  bctw'een  ourselves. 
It  would  gratify  me  and  surely  conduce  to  your  own 
comfort.” 

Mrs.  Alwyn  long  balanced  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
offer.  The  arrangement  might  be  private  : i>.,  no- 
thing now  or  perhaps  ever  need  be  said  to  Sydney  of 
the  major’s  share  in  it  The  conciliation  would  look 
well,  would  redound  to  her  credit  The  sum  offered 
by  the  major  would  more  than  defray  the  cost  of 
Sydney’s  living,  and  that  was  no  mean  consideration, 
for  the  hasty  retreat  from  St  Clair’s,  the  ill-considered 
purchase  and  angry  transfer  of  the  Dale,  had  di- 
minished her  principal.  Mrs.  A!.vyn  appreciated  and 
pointed  out  these  advantages  dearly  to  Leonora,  but 
that  morc-than-cver  elegant  damsel  made  quite  a 
Parisian  mout  at  the  notion  of  her  step-sister's  return, 
saying— 

“Sydney’s  costume  will  be  of  the  Ark  description, 
mamma.  She  may  impress  Mr.  Morecoombe-Wood 
with  an  unfavourable  idea  of  our  connections  ; or,” 
tllogically  capping  this  w'ith  a sincercr  excuse,  '*he 
may  take  to  admiring— preferring  her.” 


“Not  the  least  likely,  dear,  foolish  child ! It  would 
be  my  immediate  duty  to  make  it  known  she  shared 
only  tny  home,  not  fortune.  Mr.  Morecoombe- 
VVood  was  saying  only  the  other  day  it  was  a miser- 
able thing  for  a woman  to  marry  without  dot.  It 
placed  her  at  a disadvantage  from  the  outset.  I 
entirely  agreed  with  him,  and  said  I should  never 
permit  my  child  to  enter  any  family  undowered. 
Sydney  may  come,  for  all  that.  He  would  never  think 
of  her  now.** 

“ He  ” never  had  the  opportunity. 

A note,  most  coldly  worded,  about  which  hung  the 
odour  of  yet  unpardoned  offence,  offered  Sydney  the 
option  of  return.  Promptly  came  reply  in  shape  of  a 
refusal.  Grateful  (more  than  there  was  need  for,  had 
the  writer  known  all),  anxiously  thankful  for  these  laic- 
flung  crumbs  of  maternal  solicitude,  but  still  refusal : 
“ Mainly,”  said  Sydney’s  letter,  “ because  of  something 
fresh  I have  lately  learnt,  mother,  which  scents  to  bid 
me  stay  at  Wynstone,  as  the  place  above  all  others 
where  I ought  to  go  on  working.  1 will  tell  you  in  my 
next  exactly  what  I mean  by  this  if  you  will  give  me 
leave.” 

“ But  I shall  not  give  her  leave  ! ” cried  Mrs.  Alwyn, 
quite  ready  to  take  affront  at  her  overtures  being  de- 
clined, and  possibly  having  a dim  suspicion  of  the 
reason.  “ i require  no  explanation  of  what  I under- 
stand only  too  well.  It’s  the  old  story.  Her  will 
against  my  wish,  and  we  very  well  know  which  always 
wins.” 

So  kind  Major  ViUiers’s  scheme  came  to  naught, 
and  every  thought  of  the  little  Parisian  mhmge  now 
centred  on  seeing  beautiful  Leonora  become  Mrs. — or, 
as  Continental  society  surely  would  say,  “ Madame  la 
Baronne  Morecoombe-Wood  !" 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH 

SYDNEY’S  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  a better  reason  than  the  bald  one 
imputed  by  her  mother  will  be  found  for  Sydney’s  re- 
fusal to  rejoin  Mrs.  Alwyn  by  those  who  have  followed 
her  fortunes  thus  far. 

For  truly  that  chapter  of  the  Hursts*  history  dis- 
closed on  New  Year’s  Eve  carried  her  with  one  great 
gust  clean  out  of  the  becalmed  haven  of  Wynstonc’s 
light  duties,  once  more  into  the  deep  waters  of  in- 
debtedness, which  this  time  appeared  unfathomable- 
past  all  her  power  of  paying  off. 

Long  after  her  employer  had  concluded  her  plain- 
tive good-night — and,  indeed,  long  after  the  agitated 
lady  was  asleep,  and  dreaming  that  Mr.  Babbing- 
ton  brought  three  little  children  and  shut  them  up 
in  her  dining-room,  declaring  she  must  take  care  ot 
them,  for  he  could  not — Sydney  still  sat  wide  awake, 
seeking  up  and  down  among  her  senses,  how  she 
could  fulfll  the  Tantalus  task  she  had  undertaken. 
For  a long  while  the  search  was  entirely  unproduc- 
tive, and  she  smarted  so  under  the  bonds  of  her  in- 
capacity, that  she  was  presently  fain  to  lay  her  head 
upon  her  arms  and  christen  the  year’s  first  hours 
with  a flood  of  hopeless  tears. 
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But  hopelessness  and  Sydney  were  never  for  long 
allies.  The  courage  which  last  summer’s  disasters 
had  failed  to  quench  mounted  with  this  new  occasion. 
Quickly  she  rose ; noiselessly  paced  the  room,  think* 
ing.  Money  she  had  none  wherewith  to  span  the 


win  back  sufferance  for  the  name  now  stigmatised  as 
the  source  of  all  their  troubles.  Her  sensitiveness 
was  too  acute  to  let  her  weigh  aright  the  responsi- 
bility accredited  to  her  father.  Her  generous  pity, 
maybe,  cast  a glamour  of  romance  over  Miss  Jean’s 
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terrible  rift  in  two  lives,  caused  by  credulous  trust  in 
her  father’s  counsel ; but  youth,  health,  vigour,  were 
hers.  These  she  would  spend  unstintingly — ah,  she 
would  pour  them  out ! — in  aiding  endurance  of  what 
was  past  chre.  She  had  been  wondering  of  late  how 
long  this  service  of  hers  w*ould  last.  Now  she  knew. 
As  long  as  she  lived.  Only  at  the  ver;'  end  should 
those  she  meant  to  dedicate  her  days  to  find  it  was 
John  Alwyn’s  daughter  who  had  been  labouring  to 


story.  But  there  was  not  a spark  of  romance,  only 
pure,  brave  womanliness,  without  one  Jot  or  tittle 
of  other  feeling,  in  the  resolve  she  reached.  Before 
a little  locked-up  cabinet  she  stopped,  took  forth 
a faded  likeness,  and  stroked  it  tenderly.  Her  eyes, 
beautiful  and  steadfast  as  twin  stars,  shone  out  through 
the  last  of  her  tears.  The  warm  colour  stole  back  to 
her  white  checks.  Her  breath  came  fast.  The  wind 
outside  was  sobbing  and  wailing  round  the  house  ; the 
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rush  of  the  river  sang  an  angry  second.  Just  now  she 
had  felt  as  storm-tossed  as  they,  but  now  on  her 
heart  there  fell  a wonderful  and  childlike  calm.  Cast- 
ing the  incubus  of  her  care  upon  a Power  every  day 
taught  her  the  better  to  trust,  she  stood  at  her  window 
with  clasped  hands,  looked  forth  into  the  darkness, 
promising  that  invisible  presence  which  was  her  life's 
companion,  “ With  the  best  I have,  the  very  best, 
1 will  make  them  amends,  father  !*' — and  so  met  the 
New  Year  fearlessly. 

The  next  morning  brought  her  mother’s  letter. 
Chill  though  it  was,  refusal  of  its  offer  cost  Sydney 
no  light  pang.  The  old  hungering  for  affection  as- 
serted itself  strongly  at  the  first  note  of  favour.  But 
chained  afresh,  as  now  she  found  herself,  not  a hun- 
dredfold more  temptation  than  Mrs.  Alwyn’s  measured 
lines  held  out  would  have  taken  her  from  Wynstone. 
Definitely  her  “ no  ” was  written  and  despatched.  The 
cause  of  that  “ no  ” she  dared  not  add  without  per- 
mission, well  knowing  it  would  only  reopen  the  old 
bitter  dispute, and  as  this  permission  never  came,  under 
Mrs.  Alwyn’s  perverse  judgment  she  had  to  lie  till 
time,  the  great  redresser  of  many  wrongs,  removed 
the  unmerited  ban. 

One  confidant  she  had,  Jacob  Cheene.  To  him  she 
wrote  what  she  suspected  was  no  new’s,  and  back 
came  the  candid  admission  that  he  had  known 
throughout  who  her  employers  were. 

“ But  while  I heard  you  were  peaceful  at  Capel 
Moor,  with  nothing  to  complain  of,  I thought  my 
knowledge  best  kept  to  myself.  The  Hursts  are 
kindly  by  breeding,  and  come  of  honourable  stock. 
There  were  Hursts,  gentlefolks,  at  Siillcote,  genera- 
tions before  your  own  name  was  transplanted  there 
from  the  Midlands,  Miss  Sydney.  The  father  of 
these  two  was  one  of  that  quartet  who  used  to  meet 
at  ‘ Stuarts  ’ every  week.  I knew  that  in  their  home 
you  might  be  better  done  by  than  among  richer  and 
prouder  people  ; and  I thought  that  if  ever  this  which 
you  have  just  heard  did  reach  your  ears,  you  could 
come  straight  to  me,  if  that  course  seemed  best  to 
you.  It  never  entered  my  calculations  you  should 
take  it  so  hard.” 

Thus  Jacob  answered  her,  and  urged  with  even- 
handed  shrewdness  and  liveliest  r^ard  for  his  old 
master’s  daughter,  that  she  might  with  a clear  con- 
science hold  herself  exonerated  as  her  father’s  vicar 
from  every  vestige  of  blame  in  this  loss  of  the  Hursts. 
What  Mr.  Alw^n  failed  to  foresee  for  himself,  how 
could  he  foretell  for  others?  No  professional  man 
would  dare  to  give  advice  if  his  actions  were  to  be 
thus  after-weighed.  Miss  Hurst  had  coloured  her 
talc  too  highly.  Miss  Sydney  had  magnified  the  im- 
putation-had accepted  it  too  readily.  She  must  let 
him,  who  valued  his  master’s  honour  second  to  none 
but  herself,  arbitrate  for  her  now.  She  must  give  up 
Wynstone,  since  she  had  learnt  this,  and  come  to 
him.  He  would  so  gladly  have  her  if  his  home  was 
not  beneath  her  sharing.  But  he  was  getting  better 
off— a little.  All  she  had  done  last  summer  had  set  his 
narrow  income  free.  For  awhile  it  would  be  plenty 
for  them  both.  By-and-by  they  would  see  what  was 


to  be  done.  And  when  would  his  dear  Miss  Sydney 
come? 

“Never,  good  old  Jacob  was  her  silent  verdict ; 
but  there  came  a haze  about  her  downcast  eyes,  and 
a treacherous  tremulousncss  about  her  soft,  flexible 
lips,  while,  with  words  loving  and  gentle  as  firm, 
she  penned  her  answer  to  the  friend  her  father’s 
brotherly  humanity  had  purchased  for  her  fifty  years 
before. 

Miss  Hurst  was  watching  her  with  side-glances. 
Sydney’s  reticence  on  matters  personal  was  rather  a 
sore  point.  That  weekly  letter,  always  scented  out 
whether  written  “up-stairs  or  down-stairs,  or  in  my 
lady’s  chamber,”  was  a mystery  she  was  burning  to 
dissect.  Now  the  writer’s  scarcely  concealable  emo- 
tion suggested  its  tendency  as  the  one  which  to  Miss 
Jean’s  then  state  of  mind  appeared  likeliest. 

“H — m!”  she  said,  stopping  to  regard  Sydney 
sentimentally,  with  a knitting-pin  pressed  medita- 
tively to  her  cheek — “No  bad  news,  I hope,  Miss 
Grey?” 

“No — oh!  no  indeed,*’  said  Sydney,  betrayed  into 
disclaiming  eagerness,  “it  is  only  that  some  one  is 
very  good  to  me.** 

“I  see,”  returned  Miss  Jean;  “ very  satisfactory.’* 

Then  she  felt  compelled  to  put  forward  another  modest 
feeler.  “ Your  friend,  or  friends,  if  the  same  you  went 
last  autumn  to  visit,  would  be  quite  free  to  return  the 
compliment  to  you  here  any  day,  if  you  wished  it,  for 
a few  hours,  I’m  sure.” 

Sydney,  at  this,  knowing  that  Jacob,  by  name  and 
person  too,  would  surely  be  recognised,  could  only 
falter  thanks,  confused  and  blushing.  Herefrom  Miss 
Hurst  drew  her  own  inference. 

“Ah  I”  said  she,  “ I shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  your 
correspondent  would  rather  entice  you  away  than 
come  here  to  see  you.  1 suspect  that  this  person, 
who  is  SO  very  good  to  you,  is  not  altogether  disin- 
terested.” 

Sydney  fell  headlong  into  the  neat  little  pitfall 

“Indeed  he  is  disinterested, ” she  cried,  “though 
he  does  want  me  to  go——"  then  stopped  with  a 
sudden  consciousness  that  she  was  saying  far  too 
much,  and  ended,  reddening  more  vividly  than  ever, 

“but  I am  not  going  to  be  so  selfish — I mean  it 
would  be  wrong  to  take  advantage— oh ! I mean,  Miss 
Hurst,  I am  intending  to  stay  here  till-^— ” 

“Till  circumstances  fetch  you  elsewhere!”  finished 
Miss  Jean  drily  ; and,  nes’er  imagining  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  this  interlude.  Sydney  finished  her 
letter  and  hastened  off  to  post  it. 

“ Herself,  as  usual ! " cogitated  Miss  Hurst,  Wa,  for 
her  brother  was  out  on  one  of  his  riverside  rambles. 

“ She  never  trusts  any  one  else  to  do  that.  I am  con- 
fident  she  has  had  some  difference  with  her  family 
about  marrying.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  her  to  be  more 
open  with  me.  I might  advise  her  for  her  good.  But 
1 suppose  her  good  might  mean  leaving  us,  so  per- 
haps things  arc  best  as  they  are.  1 don’t  know  where 
I should  find  another  like  her.  She  seems  to  leave 
nothing  undone  to  please  me  and  Gilbert,  though  he 
doesn’t  notice  it  as  1 do.  The  last  few  days  she  has 
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been  more  anxious  than  ever.  Now  I come  to  think 
of  it,  she  really  was  quite  affected  by  all  1 told  her  the 
other  night  Very  likely,  though  she  doesn’t  talk 
much,  she  feels  for  us.^ 

Very  likely  she  did  ! That  missive  to  Jacob  nailed 
her  colours  to  the  mast  Now  she  turned  ail  her 
strength,  all  her  invention,  into  the  channel  where 
benceforth  it  had  to  flow.  Between  the  bounds 
of  Miss  Jean’s  elaborate  domesticity  and  Mr.  Hurst’s 
more  cultivated  requirements,  she  must  mete  out 
what  ability  she  had — spare  money  for  one  : translate 
life  into  light  for  the  other — and,  while  ransacking 
her  faculties  for  means  to  these  ends,  fortuitous  chance 
supplied  them. 

A sunny  January  morning  exhibited  with  cruel  dis* 
tinctness  the  faded  state  of  the  drawing-room  cut  tains. 
Miss  Jean,  apologising  for  the  contrivance  (in  which 
Sydney’s  fingers  helped)  of  turning  sides  into  middle, 
lamented  that  the  house,  to  look  as  it  ought,  wanted 
ail  the  surplus  of  its  owner’s  income  : **  whereas  mine,” 
she  sighed,  “ must  go  for  Gilbert.  I shall  get  shab- 
bier and  shabbier,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Gilbert 
can  do  nothing,  of  course.  If  there  were  any  gentle- 
manly work  he  could  learn,  and  carry  on  in  the  back 
room,  to  bring  in  a pound  a week,  it  w'ould  be  some- 
thing. But  there  isn’t,  so  1 give  up  hoping  anything 
of  the  sort,” 

What  she  gave  up,  Sydney  seized  on. 

Through  an  hour  of  diligent  stitching  the  plan 
matured  : with  next  day’s  reading  it  was  initiated, 
more  boldly  than  it  would  have  been  somcw'hat  earlier. 
For  at  last  some  clue  seemed  to  be  found  to  Mr. 
Hurst’s  strange  manner.  His  sister  had  expatiated 
on  Mrs.  Preccc’s  persisting  in  shaking  hands  with 
him,  and  **  pitying  him  as  if  he  had  been  a baby, 
both  of  which  naturally  upset  him.”  Now  Sydney 
remembered  sinning  in  this  respect.  On  a certain 
September  evening  she  had  taken  his  hand  unasked, 
and,  like  as  not,  let  her  voice  tell  the  pity  she  was 
feeling.  Since  then,  assuredly,  he  had  treated  her 
differently,  for  which  he  was  not  to  be  judged  as 
more  fortunate  men.  Having  erred  once  in  this 
direction,  she  would  do  so  no  more.  Withholding 
evciy  sign  of  sympathy,  w^hatever  she  felt,  she  would 
win  him  back  to  their  old  footing,  and  so  set  her 
scheme  afloat.  The  book  placed  for  her  next  morn- 
ing she  asked  leave  to  change. 

**  Might  they  read  one  they  had  gone  through  last 
autumn^  Mr.  Hurst  had  said  it  was  worth  a second 
study.’’ 

Surprised,  but  sliirking  discussion,  as  usual  now — 
though  Sydney’s  voice  was  wondrous  winning  as  she 
Dwde  the  pciiiion—he  agreed  to  her  wish.  The  book 
was  on  philology.  Presently  came  the  paragraph 
Sydney  had  craftily  aimed  at. 

“You  said  before,  Mr.  Hurst,  you  had  a paper  on 
Ais  very  point  among  your  manuscripts.” 

“Yes,”  unwillingly,  “ I think  I have.” 

“1  hoped,  perhaps,  you  would  let  me  see  it  This 
» too  specialised  for  me  to  understand  it.” 

“ My  few  remarks,  Miss  Grey,  were  simply  local, 
and  mixed  up  with  other  subjects.  They  would  not 


repay  hunting  out.  Something  by  Skeat  on  the  shelf 
there  would  answer  your  purpose  better.’’ 

This  was  next  door  to  rebuff,  but  Sydney,  strong  in 
her  purpose,  was  not  going  to  give  way. 

“ Skeat  is  quite  beyond  me,”  she  said,  cheerfully 
saddling  herself  with  stupidity,  “ I understand  your 
explanations  so  much  more  easily ; but  I am  afraid 
that  is  such  a poor  compliment,  that  you  are  sure  to 
refuse  them  to  me  now.” 

“ If  you  really  prefer  them,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Miss  Grey.” 

Half  fearing  from  his  constraint  that  she  had  gone 
too  far,  Sydney  unearthed  the  manuscript  from  the 
wTiiiug-ublc  drawer,  read  out  admirably  its  clear  and 
clever  pages,  and  then  making  the  most  of  Mr. 

Hurst's  visible  gratification  at  her  grasp  of  bis  style 
and  subject,  preferred  another  rccpiest. 

“ May  1 just  look  at  the  rest  of  the  manuscripts 
here,  Mr.  Hurst  ? ” 

“If  you  choose.  But  they  arc  not  worth  it,  Miss 
Grey  ; they  are  incomplete.” 

“ Thank  you  for  letting  me  though.  * Churches  of 
a West  County,*  ‘ The  River’s  Banks,’  * Before  the 
Saxons.*  Why,  there  must  be  the  making  of  a splen- 
did book  here,  Mr.  Hurst.” 

He  smiled  at  last  “A  book?  Yes.  ‘Splendid?’ 

I'm  afraid  not.  But  whether  or  no,  there  can  be  no 
telling  now,”  sighing. 

“No  telling?  Why?” 

“ Why  ?”  he  reiterated,  as  though  the  question  were 
cruel.  “ Why,  because,  as  1 said,  thpse  papers  arc 
incomplete,  and  I have  no  power  to  shape  them  into 
what  they  should  be.  Tiicy  arc  sketches  : the  frame- 
work only  of  chapters.  What  might  have  been  a 
book,  must  stand  like  a half-built,  deserted  house. 

Miss  Grey.  Wind  and  rain  devour  one  : fire  will 
probably  devour  the  other.” 

“ It  has  no  reason  to,”  said  Sydney.  “ Why  should 
the  building  not  go  on  ?” 

“ With  a blind  craftsman ! ” he  exclaimed. 

“ With  a blind  roaster,  if  you  please,”  said  she. 
hardening  her  voice,  “but  a day-labourer  under 
orders,  who  can  see.  Please,  Mr.  Hurst,”  suddenly 
changing  now  to  frank  and  fearless  persuasion,  **  if 
I am  not  too  dull  or  too  illiterate,  will  you  let  me 
try  and  put  your  volume  together?  Of  course  only 
the  mechanical  part  of  it.  You  would  direct  every 
line.” 

For  nearly  a minute  Mr.  Hurst  was  silent,  his 
colour  rising.  Poor  Sydney  was  luring  him  into  some- 
thing beyond  his  old  beloved  world  of  letters.  He 
had  nearly  steeled  himself  to  wise  refusal,  when  by 
w'ay  of  strengthening  her  plea  she  said — 

“Imagine  how  delighted  Miss  Jean  would  be,  how 
proud,  if  your  book  brought  only  a little  fortune 
in  !” 

“ Ah,  that  she  would  ! ” he  said,  with  instant  ac- 
quiescence, not  entirely  glad.  “ But,”  slowly,  “ I 
should  not  dare-“l  have  no  right  to  appropriate  your 
time,  your  thought,  in  this  way.  1 am  most  grateful, 
but  it  cannot  be  done.” 

“You  think  1 am  not  able  to  do  my  share.  You 
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dislike  the  idea  yourself”  she  said,  not  seeking  to 
hide  her  disappointment. 

“The  idea  I should  revel  in,  other  things  being 
equal.  Your  share  would  be  better  done  than  mine. 
Nevertheless,  the  project  won’t  do.” 

While  speaking,  he  had  drawn  nearer  than  usual 
now-a>days.  His  quick  hearing  caught  the  inarti- 
culate sound  of  vexation  with  which  Sydney  turned 
away. 

“Then”  she  said,  “ I can  do  nothing  for  you  but 
read — read— read— for  ever.” 

*'  Read— for  ever ! ” he  repeated  gravely.  “ Ah  ! I 
suspected  it  must  grow  wearisome.  You  lire  of  it 
sometimes." 

With  a flash  of  womanly  wit  she  saw  a chance  ot 
gaining  the  end  she  was  positive  he  desired,  despite 
his  words. 

“Yes,"  she  declared,  her  eyes  sparkling,  “I  tire 
sometimes — a little,  A change  of  work  would  be 

more  pleasure  than  1 can  tell.  Don’t  you  think  the 
book  might  be  tried  ? " 

Through  another  brief  pause  Gilbert  Hurst  pondered 
again. 

Entrenched  in  blindness,  poverty,  dependence,  he 
must  be  safe.  This  plan  might  ease  Jean.  If  so,  he 
should  be  a brute  to  reject  it.  Deliberating,  he  was 
lost. 

“ Then  suppose  we  try  it,"  he  said,  and  Sydney  so 
exulted,  she  was  nigh  committing  another  breach  of 
discipline,  and  giving  him  her  hand  again  to  seal  the 
bargain. 

Mr.  Hurst  had  not  overrated  her  share  of  the  new 
task.  With  hunting  up  notes,  shaping  rough  outlines, 
sifting,  sorting,  accepting,  rejecting,  parting  fact  from 
fiction,  and  making  fair  copies  of  each  finished  page, 
“ Round  about  my  County  ” drew  out  and  kept  in  full 
play  more  power  than  ever  Sydney  suspected  she 
possessed.  More  than  that.  It  lit  up  the  latent 
enthusiasm  of  her  nature,  repressed  at  home  through 
all  her  opening  girlhood.  And  this  enthusiasm, 
though  an  invaluable  adjunct  in  the  production  of  the 
book,  was,  like  many  another  powerful  weapon,  dan- 
gerous for  every-day  use. 

The  unavoidably  constant  comparison  of  thought 
brought  the  workers  into  closer  communion  even 
outside  their  mutual  occupation,  and  Sydney  dis- 
covered that  without  offending  she  could  make  Mr. 
Hurst  share  the  pleasant  relaxation  of  her  own  brain 
when  their  afternoon  quantum  was  done. 

Tired  one  February  day  when  sunset  warned  them  to 
leave  off,  she  was  fairly  glad  to  look  lazily  out  on  the 
golden-tipped  hills,  and  amuse  her  mind  with  nothing 
more  consequential  than  a chattering  troop  of  spar- 
rows at  the  end  of  the  garden.  Bobbing  their  brown 
heads  about,  pluming  their  dapper  little  dun-coloured 
bodies,  saying  their  prayers,  or  squabbling,  or  telling 
the  day’s  adventures  ; such  a fussy  and  incessant  riot 
the  feathered  gossips  kept  going,  that  sight  and  sound 
of  them  set  Sydney  laughing. 

“What  is  it,  Miss  Grey?"  Mr.  Hurst  asked  from 
his  end  of  the  room. 

“ Oh  1 I beg  your  pardon,"  she  answered,  feeling 


guilty  to  be  amused  at  what  he  was  cut  off  from. 
“ It’s  nothing  but  a comical  parly  of  sparrows." 

“Why  beg  my  pardon? "he  said,  getting  up  and 
coming  to  the  window  himself.  Miss  Jean  was  re- 
ceiving a caller  in  the  drawing-room.  “ I used  to 
think  sparrows  fascinating  fellows.  Are  they  on  that 
tallest  larch  ?" 

“Yes,"  beginning  to  enjoy  them  again,  “they  are 
arranging  their  evening  toilette." 

“ Just  as  they  used  to  do ! Many  ?” 

“ Ten,  fifteen,  thirty — oh  ! I can’t  count.  They  are 
making  the  boughs  swing.  They  look  so  droll.  The 
light  is  so  clear,  and  their  little  fluffy  figures  against 
the  sky  —Oh  ! ” as  the  flutter  of  fifty  pairs  of  wings 
filled  the  air,  “they  are  frightened  ; they  are  gone! 
No,  here  they  come  back  ; they  are  settling  again. 
And,"  excitedly,  “ one  has  a long  straw  in  his  beak. 
Three  others  are  trying  to  pull  it  aw'ay.  But,"  break- 
ing off  once  more,  “what  nonsense  this  must  sound  to 
you,  Mr.  Hurst ! " 

“ Go  on  : go  on,"  he  said,  “ it  sounds  like  a song  I 
have  been  wanting  to  hear  for  ages." 

“Ah!  another  has  come  to  help  him;  and  the 
thieves  are  defeated.  And  off  he  goes  with  his  straw 
to  his  nest  under  the  caves." 

“ Happy  little  rascal !"  said  Mr.  Hurst,  with  first  a 
laugh  and  then  a sigh.  “Thank  you,  Miss  Grey,  for 
a glimpse  of  the  outer  world  again.” 

And  after  that  Sydney  fell  into  the  habit  of  chroni- 
cling for  his  benefit  such  common  things  as  spring 
skies,  or  the  first  coming  of  the  primroses,  or  the  un- 
furling of  the  hart-tongue’s  tight-packed  brown-fringed 
fronds,  and  all  such  insignificant  minulis  as  his  sister 
had  stowed  carefully  out  of  hearing  : which,  with 
her  brother’s  growing  enjoyment  of  the  same,  might 
not  exactly  have  secured  Miss  Hurst’s  approbation, 
but  about  that  time  the  good  spinster’s  attention  was 
diverted  from  its  heretofore  chief  object,  and  settled 
on  a more  absorbing  one — herself! 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

CONTAINS  A TF.NDEK  KF.VIVAL. 

Perhaps,  though,  that  assertion  is  hardly  fair.  Cer- 
tainly, the  lady  in  question  would  have  repudiated  the 
imputation.  It  was  not  exclusively  on  herself  Miss 
Jean’s  interests  centred,  but  also  on  other  individuals, 
who,  as  already  heralded,  appeared  early  in  the  year 
at  Capel  Moor,  and  who,  with  their  environments, 
became  of  immediate  and  fast-growing  importance  to 
the  mistress  of  Wynstonc. 

The  first  fortnight  in  January  had  been  a time  of 
restlessness  and  ill-concealcd  c.\citemem  to  Miss 
Hurst.  She  was  exceedingly  active,  and  very  fidgety  ; 
found  a multitude  of  small  requirements  about  the 
house,  made  a variety  of  small*  changes,  brought  out 
of  seclusion  a quantity  of  her  late  cousin  Miss  Ham- 
mond’s choicest  possessions,  hitherto  slowed  away  for 
high  day  and  holiday  use,  and  altogether  rejuvenated 
her  little  establishment  to  an  amazing  extent.  An- 
other alteration,  once  pronounced  impossible,  suddenly 
became  feasible. 
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“ Gilbert,  dear,  as  the  days  get  longer  I have  been 
thinking  we  will  return  to  old  habits  and  dine  at 
seven,'*  said  the  mistress,  making  the  announcement 
as  though  it  really  was,  what  she  possibly  deluded 
herseit  into  imagining,  the  outcome  of  special  deli- 


undertake  that.  I can't  have  you  growing  gloomy 
and  eccentric,  you  know.  That  would  never  do  1 * 
And,  having  thus  ingeniously  regained  the  more  cor- 
rect hour  for  their  repast,  Miss  jean  took  another  new 
departure  in  the  matter  of  personal  appearance. 


“’DON'T  YOU  THINK  TH£  HOOK  MIGHT  BE  TKiED*  ’ </.  530). 


beration  on  bis  behalf.  *'  You  seem  to  feel  the  even- 
ings long.  Oh  ! don’t  say* no,'  because  I’ve  observed 
it,  and  you  can't  deceive  me  ! I am  sure  you  walk 
miles  round  that  garden  between  seven  and  nine,  to 
pass  the  time  away,  of  course,  and  that  shows  you 
feel  dull.  Now,  dinner  will  make  a nice  long  break, 
and  you  must  be  sociable  enough  to  stop  in-doors 
afterwards  and  talk  to  me  and  Nliss  Grey.  The  ser- 
vants will  have  to  be  trained,  of  course,  but  I will 


Hitherto  her  wardrobe  had  seemed  chiefly  main- 
tained out  of  Cousin  Priscilla's  excellent  but  anti- 
quated stock,  and  if  alteration  in  the  fashion  of  the 
same  involved  cutting  to  waste,  then  the  garment 
would  be  worn  in  its  original  skimpness  or  amplitude, 
rather  than  infringe  Miss  jean’s  rigid  law*  of  economy. 

Hence  ensued  such  costume  as  would  have  driven 
Leonora  Villiers  into  hysterics,  and  required  some 
schooling  for  even  Sydney  to  look  upon  without  a smile. 
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But  now  a revolution  of  modes  took  place.  A 
dressmaker  came  up  from  the  viUage  and  stitched  a 
whole  week  through  in  one  of  the  attics.  Miss  Hurst 
was  perpetually  vanishing  to  be  fitted  ; continually 
consulting  Sydney  as  to  shades  and  shapes;  and  re* 
habilitated  by  this  conclave  of  industry  and  taste, 
presented  soon  an  improved  appearance,  which  she 
sheepishly  apologistnl  for  by  a series  of  circumlocu- 
tory excuses,  in  the  midst  of  which  lay  the  one  small 
transforming  grain  of  truth. 

“ I ought  to  have  seen  to  all  this  before  you  came, 
Miss  Grey,  but  1 was  out  of  spirits  ; Gilbert  had  worn 
me  very  much,  not  that  I complain  of  him,  but  I was 
getting  fagged  with  him.  But  as  lire  year  turns,  why, 
one  likes  to  brighten  up.  And  when  one’s  rooms  look 
fresh,  one  has  to  polish  up  one's  clothes  to  match. 
Not  that  any  polishing  will  make  me  young  again. 
Still  I don’t  want  to  look  quite  the  old  woman  when 
— when— on  Sunday  morning  ! You  will  hear  Mr.  Bab- 
bington  then,  Miss  Grey.  Oh,  dear  1 I wish  1 were 
cleverer  at  trimming  bonnets.” 

This  speech  was  delivered  while  Miss  Trotter,  the 
rustic  modiste,  was  down-stairs  dining,  and  Miss 
Hurst  was  inspecting  sundry  boxes  of  mixed  millinery 
with  the  aim  of  producing  a new  head  ornamentation 
for  the  next  Sabbath.  Her  achievements  in  this  way 
were  rather  terrible.  All  the  finery  collected  by  the 
late  Miss  Hammond  for  many  years  danced  a sort  of 
country  dance  with  Miss  Hurst's  treasures  of  the 
same  date,  changing  partners  in  shifting  positions, 
limp  plumes  now  hiding  rusty  lacc,  presentable  lace 
coquettishly  concealing  squashed  flowers,  and  the  last 
of  the  careful  lady’s  efiforts  always  outshone  its  pre- 
dccesmr  in  ugliness.  Now  she  eyed  the  conglomera- 
tion of  smartness  ruefully,  saying  with  dejection — 

“ Having  such  good  things  by  me,  1 should  not  be 
justified  in  buying  anything  new  — especially  when, 
as  1 said  to  Gilbert  this  morning,  1 have  not  paid  for 
his  Last  suit  yet.  But  how  to  contrive  anything  be- 
coming out  of  these  odds  and  ends,  I know  no  more 
than  an  infant  in  arms.  Should  you  think,  Miss  Grey, 
this  would  do?”  poising  on  an  ancient  speckled  shape 
a bunch  of  violet  velvet,  red  poppies,  and  golden  oats 
(flowers  out  of  season,  snowdrops  in  October,  blush 
roses  in  December,  had  a fascination  for  Miss  Jean). 

**  N-o,”  said  Sydney  ; then  at  the  ejaculation  of  dis- 
appointment, “ I wonder,"  she  ventured  to  add,  if  I 
could  do  it  for  you.  Ah  ! I have  a sister  in  Paris  who 
could  put  it  together  beautifully." 

“ In  Paris  ?”  exclaimed  Miss  Jean,  on  the  grui 
for  scraps  of  .Sydney's  history.  “ Living  there  f ” 
“Only  travelling  with  my  mother.  But,”  quietly 
barring  further  questions,  “ may  I try  the  bonnet  for 
you  ? What  dress  do  you  wear  it  with?" 

“The  maroon  ; I thought  green  satin  with  some  of 
the  dangling  things  of  Cousin  Priscilla's  best  cap 
would  look  well." 

Sydney  shook  her  head.  “ It  must  be  black.” 

“ With  these  poppies,  then.” 

“ No.  Nothing  but,”  critically,  “ a buckle  or  two,” 

“ Not  even  these  dear  " — sentimentdly — “ t/^ar  little 
forget-me-nots?” 


“ Not  even  them.  Let  me  do  it  as  I like  ; then 
come  and  sec  if  you  approve.” 

And  remembering  why  and  for  whom  she  worked, 
Sydney  used  an  hour  to  such  effect  that  Miss  Hurst 
returned  to  find,  elated,  “ a bonnet  that  actually  might 
liavc  come  from  a shop ! So  now,”  with  incautious 
gratitude,  “ 1 shall  be  easy  about  how  I look  on  Sun- 
day. But,  Miss  Grey,  1 hope  you  have  said  nothing 
to  my  brother  about  who  comes  then.” 

“ Nothing.  1 should  never  think  of  naming  what 
you  spoke  of  in  such  a manner.” 

“ Of  course  noL  1 beg  your  pardon  for  asking. 

But  there  is  a little  nervousness  about  it.  1 shan't 
get  over  it  till  we  have  met  as — as— as  middle-aged 
people  and  strangers  to — to  everything  we  used  to 
think  of.  I shall  put  off  naming— him — to  my 
brother  as  long  as  1 can.  It  is  sure  to  re-opco  that 
miserable  time — those  wretched  memories." 

This  hit  Sydney,  robbing  Miss  Jean’s  ostentatious 
pathos  of  its  almost  drollery.  She,  too,  anticipated 
Sunday  sympathetically:  was  pleased  when  Miss 
Jean  went  to  church,  very  subdued,  looking  so  much 
her  best,  that  country  lasses  in  their  pews  nudged 
each  other  to  mark  the  change  : felt  the  little  jump 
her  companion  gave  when  the  stranger’s  voice  first 
sounded  ; almost  shared  the  wistful  curiosity  with 
which  the  Reverend  Horatius  Babbington’s  first  love 
stole  glances  at  his  two  pale-faced,  flaxen-haired  little 
girls,  perched  on  hassocks  in  the  rector)'  pew  : and 
knowing  instinctively  the  agitated  lady's  silence  would 
last  no  longer  than  the  end  of  service,  hastened  for- 
ward, leaving  brother  and  sister  to  walk  home  together. 

Then  said  Miss  Jean,  clutching  at  Gilbert’s  arm — 

“Oh!  what — what  did  you  think  of  that  sermon? 

A little  different  from  Mr,  Preece's,  was  it  not  ?” 

“ Much  longer,"  said  Mr.  Hurst,  unexcited  enough. 

“ Longer  ! Surely  not.  Hut  I wasn’t  meaning  that. 

Oh,  Gilbert ! don’t  you  know  who  it  was?  1 could 
have  told  at  the  first  word.  You’ve  not  forgotten — 
Horatius  Babbington  1 ” 

“ Babbington  I”  he  repealed,  voice  and  manner 
softened  instantly,  “ why,  Jean  dear,  my  poor  old 
Jean,  how  will  you  like  this?” 

“ Oh  ! well  enough,"  she  answered,  swallowing  ob- 
trusive gurglings  of  anything  but  mirth.  “ 1 can  bear 
it : especially  for  you.  You  arc  quite  right ; I am 
only  *old*  Jean;  and  your  Jean;  and  only  dear 
to  you.  And  that’s  all — all  I want  to  be.  The  past 
won’t  affect  me  the  least.  For  I know  well  enough 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  marrying  for  me,  any  more 
than  for  you.  No  home  for  me  except  witti  ;;ou,  any 
more  than  there’s  a home  for  you  except  with  me. 

You  won’t  object  to  my  being  kind  to  those  poor  little 
children  ? But  don't  be  concerned  for  me,  Gilbert 
I can  meet  Mr.  Babbington  as  indifferently  as  any 
lady  should." 

Spite  of  which  declaration.  Miss  Hurst  shed  many 
tears  at  home  over  the  miniature  of  a thin  and  in. 
icresting  young  divine,  with  wavy  hair  and  beardless 
face,  and  a seraphic  smile.  The  slimness  was  gone, 
for  the  reverend  gentleman  was  inclined  to  cor|>ulence, 
and  the  wavy  forelock  was  swallowed  up  in  ad\'andDg  I 
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baldness.  But  Miss  Jean’s  fidelity  could  stand  the 
shock  of  such  mere  physical  change.  To  her  Hora- 
tius  Babbington  was  idealised  as  the  winner  of  her 
young  affections.  His  smile  was  still  seraphic  ; him> 
self  still,  more  than  other  men,  most  interesting. 

In  lime  the  new-come  clergyman  made  his  first 
call,  behaving  with  soberest  propriety,  though  Sydney 
secretly  resented  his  inquisitive  inspection  of  herself, 
and  still  more  his  bluntness  of  perception  in  dragging 
from  Mr.  Hurst  every  detail  of  first  failing,  and  then 
fully  lost,  sight.  That  half-hour’s  visit  stamped  him 
on  her  mind  as  bland,  opinionated,  amiable  domes- 
tically, more  widely  selfish,  theologically  effusive — 
mentally  beneath  the  standard  at  which  he  rated 
himself ; and  her  first  impression  was  correct. 

But  Miss  Hurst  saw  in  him  no  Haw.  Through  the 
visit  she  bore  herstif  with  great  discretion,  but  a 
stray  remark  as  the  guest  was  leaving,  “Surely  that 
little  table  used  to  stand  in  the  bow- window  of  the  Still- 
cole  drawing-room  ?”  threw  her  off  her  balance.  That 
bow-window  was  a spot  dear  in  the  heyday  of  her 
hopes.  Mr.  Babbington  must  have  been  dull  of  com- 
prehension if  in  her  confusion  he  had  not  seen  that 
old  tics  were  fresh  in  her  memory.  Miss  jean’s  per- 
turbation flattered  him.  He  was  not  dull  He  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings  and  his  children,  thoughtful  an  1 
very  satisfied. 

Inevitably  then  the  curate-in-charge  grew  intimate  at 
VVynsionc.  Miss  Hurst,  by  upbringing  and  nature, 
enjoyed  regulating  parish  matters.  Now  her  assist-, 
ance  was  constantly  claimed  for  them.  At  the  outset 
Gilbert  Hurst  demurred  at  the  weekly  call,  offered 
ostensibly  to  furnish  him  with  masculine  companion- 
ship. “ Don’t  have  Mr.  Babbington  on  my  account. 
Jean,”  he  said,  “ it  can't  be  pleasant  to  you,  and  wc 
never  knew  each  other  much.”  But  Miss  Jean  turned 
restive  at  this,  replying,  “I’m  afraid,  Gilbert,  you 
would  like  him  belter  if  he  were  a college  friend,  or 
that  tutor  you  used  to  make  so  much  of.  1 know  he 
is  only  an  ordinary  hard-working  man,  but  poor  papa 
was  much  attached  to  him,  and  for  that  reason  I 
should  have  thought  you  would  not  grudge  him 
civility.”  And  after  that  her  brother  could  but  make 
the  best  of  the  gentleman's  society,  even  when  it  ex- 
tended regularly  over  Thursday’s  dinner-hour. 

Before  long  Mr.  Babbington  had  communicated 
to  Miss  Hurst  much  of  his  personal  career  since 
they  two  parted,  and  Sydney — not  Mr.  Hurst,  she 
noticed — was  made  further  recipient  of  these  par- 
ticulars. 

“He  was  so  unsettled,  poor  man,  after  he  left  Still- 
cote, ” Miss  Jean  said,  evidently  deeply  gratified  at 
the  fact.  “ He  tried  two  chaplaincies  abroad,  but 
then  he  felt  that  he  must  fling  himself  into  some- 
thing engrossing,  or-^— So  he  went  to  Palestine.  Of 
course,  he  overworked  himself.  He  couldn’t  help  it 
in  the  state  he  was.  He  had  a wretched  fever,  and 
the  consul’s  family  took  the  greatest  care  of  him. 
They  had  found  out  his  value.  One  daughter,  an 
excellent  creature  no  doubt,  devoted  herself  to  him. 
He  was  lonely,  weak,  alw*ays  so  impressionable  to 
kindness.  It  was  natural,  indeed  necessary,  since 
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the  poor  thing  got  so  attached  to  him,  for  him  to 
marry'  her.  I should  never  blame  him,  never  ! But 
1 scarceAy  think  she  was  fit  to  be  a deigyman’s  wife. 
He  mourns  for  her,  oh ! most  sincerely  ; but  human 
grief  is  shortsighted.  After  all,  it  may  be  for  the  best 
that  poor  Mrs.  Babbington,  with  her  desire  for  English 
society  and  a larger  income,  was  taken." 

Apparently  poor  Mr.  Babbington  grew  to  look  on 
hts  bereavement  in  this  light.  A great  unanimity  of 
sentiment  became  more  and  more  visible  between  him 
and  the  choice  of  his  youth.  His  children,  two  plain, 
loquacious  little  maidens,  and  a small  shy  boy,  were 
perpetually  trotting  to  Wynstone  with  messages — 
“Ought  the  deaf  widow,  named  Wilkin,  to  have  bread 
given  her  every  week  ? ” “ Please,  papa  wanted  to 

know,  was  there  any  one  in  the  place  who  could  knit 
little  Horry  some  socks?”  and  so  forth;  and  Miss 
Jean’s  word  on  these  matters  became  law.  Belle  and 
Flossy  would  enter  now  without  knock  or  ring,  so 
much  at  home  they  grew  with  their  papa’s  kind 
friend.  Horry  soon  learnt  to  climb  her  knee,  de- 
manding cake  at  all  hours.  No  matter  when  they 
came.  Miss  Hurst  found  them  no  interruption,  but 
ever  turned  their  visit  to  some  such  charitable  account 
as  the  mending  of  skirts,  or  stitching  buttons  on  boots, 
or  some  neglected  office  of  which  the  motherless  trio 
stood  much  in  need.  All  which  was  well  enough, 
and  only  diverted  from  her  brother  part  of  the  luke- 
warm attention  she  had  ever  bestowed  on  his  greatest 
pleasures.  But  another  phase  of  Mr.  Babbington’s 
influence  took  a less  agreeable  form.  1-Ic  himself  had 
great  fondness  for  probing  Mr.  Hurst’s  sentiments  on 
subjects  men  are  often  chary'  of  dragging  into  common 
conversation.  Now  Miss  Hurst  followed  suit. 

“ I fear,”  she  said  one  day  to  Sydney,  with  the 
semblance  of  much  anxiety,  “ Gilbert,  while  he  is 
after  this  book  he  fancies  he  can  put  together,  never 
happens  to  speak  of— of — better  things  ? Never  talks 
about  religion,  Miss  (ircy?” 

“ No!  ” replied  Sydney,  startled. 

“Ah!”  his  sister  sighed,  “it’s  a pity.  But  he 
never  would.  And  people  bound  together,”  with  a 
heavier  sigh,  “as  we  are,  ought  to  be  open  as  day- 
light on  such  an  important  point : ought  to  see 
through  each  other  like  glass!  But  I can’t  sec 
through  poor  Gilbert.  Mr.  Babbington  was  saying, 
clever  as  he  is,  he  is  too  reticent  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  Oh  ! if  he  would  only  talk.  Miss  Grey, 
and  tell  me  exa-c-t-ly  what  he  feels,  how  thankful  I 
should  be  ! For  all  he  says,  you  know,  he  might  be 
a — a — what /I  the  word?  One  that  reminds  you  of 
ash-stick  or  koob-stick,  though  it’s  neither  of  them 
precisely.” 

“Agnostic  !”  cried  Sydney,  divided  between  laughter 
and  indignation.  “ Miss  Hurst,  you  would  do  well  to 
be  angry  with  anyone  who  called  your  brother  that  ! ” 
(Only  a little  while  before,  wearied  herself  by  one 
of  Mr.  Babbington’s  copious  discourses,  in  momentary 
unguarded  petulance  she  had  wondered  to  Mr.  Hurst 
why  every  service  took  him  so  regularly  to  the  little 
church.  “ For  the  peace  that  always  lies  within  its 
walls,”  he  had  answered,  and  she  cherished  the  reply. 
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though  self-conviction  charged  it  with  unmeant  re- 
buke. This  was  the  man  whose  sister  was  trembling 
over  his  spiritual  state!)  “Indeed,”  she  went  on 
hotly,  “ you  cannot  think  what  the  word  means,  or 
never  could  you  hint  at  Mr.  Hurst’s  being  that  !" 

*‘Ah!  well,  I only  hope  you  may  be  right,”  re- 
turned Miss  Jean,  slightly  abashed,  but  dragged  two 
ways  as  clearly  as  ever  weak  woman  was ; “ but 
still,  abilities  are  a great  snare”  (a  parrot  lesson  as- 


suredly). “and  we  know  poor  Gilbert  has  abilities 
enough  I " 

And  thenceforth  it  became  increasingly  evident  that 
what  had  once  been  so  much  dreaded  was  developing 
into  an  accomplished  fact. 

Some — not  thing,  but— person  bad  come  between 
Miss  Hurst  and  her  brother  ; and  Miss  Hurst  did  not 
fulfil  her  threat.  She  did  not  hate  this  person  I 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  PROFESSOR  STUART,  M.P. 
BV  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 


HE  Chairman  of  the  London 
Joint  Board  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  University  Educa- 
tion is  not,  in  the  least, 
one's  ideal  of  a professor. 
Mr.  Stuart's  eminent  scien- 
tific attainments  have  not 
sicklied  his  face  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought ; and 
he  would  stHke  the  casual 
observer  as  likely  to  be 
more  at  home  in  the  hunting-held  or  the  stubbles 
than  in  the  lecture  - room.  He  is  of  that  broad- 
shouldered,  thick-set  build,  more  frequently  seen  in 
the  hard  user  of  muscles  and  sinews  than  in  the 
industrous  brain-worker.  1 found  him  one  morning 
in  his  drawing-room  in  Sloane  Street,  immersed 
in  blue  books  and  Parliamentar>’  papers,  by  his  side 
a pile  of  documents  relating  to  the  progress  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  which  he  had  most  courteously  col- 
lected for  my  information.  As  in  some  measure  the 
founder  of  the  scheme  which  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  has  grown  to  such  considerable  dimensions,  Mr. 
Stuart  naturally  takes  a vivid  interest  in  its  progress; 
and  it  is  obviously  a pleasure  to  him  to  talk  over  its 
success  and  its  prospects.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
working  of  the  system  is,  like  the  younger  Mr.  Weller’s 
knowledge  of  London,  “ intimate  and  peculiar.''  Every 
detail  is  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and  most  of  my  questions 
were  anticipated  by  his  lucid  exposition  of  what  has 
been  done  and  is  now  being  attempted  towards  bring- 
ing University  methods  of  study  within  reach  of  the 
very  classes  which  can  be  most  benefited  by  them. 

Shortly  before  my  visit  a paragraph  had  gone  the 
round  of  the  n<*wspapcrs,  in  which  was  made  what  to 
many  peop’.;  must  have  seemed  the  very  remarkable 
statement  that,  owing  to  the  most  recent  expansion  of 
the  Extension  scheme,  it  was  now  possible  for  a student 
to  spend  twenty  months  at  Cambridge  and  take  his 
degree  at  a cost  not  exceeding  ^loo.  I asked  Profes- 
sor Stuart  if  this  statement  correctly  represented  the 
facts. 

“In  effect  it  is  true,”  he  answered.  “Twenty 
months  would  represent  in  practice  the  theoretical  two 


years  of  residence— from  October  in  one  year  to  the 
June  twelvemonth  following.  There  is  no  reason  why 
more  than  / 1 oo  should  be  spent  during  that  period, 
since  the  cost  of  living  is  almost  the  only  expenditure. 
The  University  itself  is  practically  open  ; most  of  the 
professors’  lectures  are  free,  and  there  are  only  a few 
guineas  to  be  paid  in  fees.  The  possibility  of  doing 
this  came  about  through  the  University  Extension 
movement  in  this  way.  Formerly  the  right  to  exemption 
from  one  year’s  residence  was  restricted  to  those  who 
had  attended  affiliated  colleges.  When  the  students 
of  those  colleges  have  passed  through  a curriculum  of 
three  years,  we  give  them  the  privilege  of  missing  one 
year  of  residence  at  Cambridge.  This  privilege  was 
originally  granted  to  encourage  the  foundation  of  local 
colleges  ; but  it  seems  to  us  now  unwise  to  endeavour 
only  to  increase  the  number  of  those  colleges,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  decided  by  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity— whose  decision  will,  however,  have  to  be  given 
the  force  of  law  by  the  Queen  in  Council— to  extend 
these  facilities  to  every  student  desiring  to  avail  him- 
self of  them,  who  has  attended  the  courses  of  lectures 
given  at  any  local  centre  under  the  Extension  system.” 

“ So  that  there  is  now  an  end  to  the  necessity  of 
spending  three  years  at  an  affiliated  college  before  the 
year’s  remission  could  be  earned.^” 

“The  remission  can  now  be  obtained  in  either  way. 
It  has  latterly  been  felt  that  it  was  unfair  not  to  allow 
the  student  at  a local  centre  the  same  advantages  as 
were  possessed  by  students  of  the  affiliated  colleges. 
Wc  did  not  wish  to  make  anybody  suffer  because  there 
happened  not  to  be  any  such  college  in  his  neighbour- 
hood.” 

“ Then  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  University 
indicates  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  the 
affiliated  colleges  ? ” 

“ Not  the  least.  Our  experience  of  the  colleges 
has  been  thoroughly  satisfactory.  And  I should  like  to 
say  that  the  objection  which  was  made  when  we  first 
proposed  to  grant  the  remission  privilege  to  the  col- 
leges— that  it  would  hinder  men  from  going  to  the 
University — has  turned  out  to  be  more  than  fallacious. 
The  number  of  students  at  Cambridge  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  increase,  rather  than  to  diminish,  since  the 
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privilege  was  granted.  As  soon  as  our  decision  has 
been  ratified,  the  remission  will  be  given  to  ever}' 
person  who  has  gone  through  a course  of  three  years, 
(0  be  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  connection  with 
the  Extension  lectures  and  classes,  and  who  has  passed 
the  required  examinations.** 

“And  a University  degree  will  then  be  within  reach 
cl  any  working  man  who  can  afford  to  spend  a little 
orer  too,  spread  over  five  years  ? " 

“ It  will  be  quite  possible  ; but  you  must  remember 
that  it  is  a difficult  matter  for  a working  man  to  spend 
ten  months  a year,  for  two  years,  away  from  his  home 
and  his  work.  Still,  the  possibility  is  there.**  Mr. 
Stuart  went  on  to  tell  how  this  difficulty  had,  in  a 
small  way,  been  met.  In  the  winter  of  1884,  four 
prizes  of  ^10  each  were  offered  in  the  Northumber> 
land  mining  district — one  to  the  male,  and  one  to 
the  female  student,  in  each  of  the  two  terms,  who 
should  take  the  highest  place  in  the  examination 
at  the  close  of  the  course  of  local  lectures,  to 
enable  them  to  spend  a month  at  Cambridge  in 
the  Long  Vacation  ; there  to  continue,  in  the  labo> 
ratories  and  museums,  the  work  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  in  the  local  lectures.  It  was  an  essen- 
tial condition  that  the  male  students  should  be  work* 
men  in  or  about  the  coal*mines,  and  that  the  female 
students  should  be  members  of  a mining  family. 
The  four  students  who  obtained  the  prizes  had 
taken  up  Physical  Geography  and  Physiology.  They 
ail  went  to  Cambridge  together,  and  the  women  were 
boused  at  Newnham.  A number  of  special  lectures 
*ere  given  to  the  party,  and  the  experiment  was  in 
everyway  a success.  *^This  plan,**  added  Professor 
Stuart.  **  seems  to  me  capable  of  very  great  extension. 
A working  man  can  manage  to  leave  home  for  a 
month ; and  1 have  sometimes  thought,  indeed,  that  he 
might  in  this  way  manage  to  take  his  degree  by  ac> 
cumulation,  the  period  of  local  study  being  accepted 
as  a portion  of  the  term  of  residence.  Indeed.**  he 
continued,  **  if  the  movement  is  allowed  to  grow 
naturally,  it  is  capable  of  great  advantage  to  the  nation, 
socially  and  politically — politically  in  the  best  sense. 
1 mean— since  all  classes  of  the  community  would 
thus  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  same  grand 
old  institution.  Thus,  great  numbers  of  people  would 
have  a common  interest,  a common  possession,  and 
the  inheritance  of  the  past  would  be  utilised  in  the 
best  form  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present.** 

1 asked  Professor  Stuart  if  he  did  not  think  the 
obligations  to  pass  in  Greek  and  Mathematics,  at 
Cambridge,  w'ould  seriously  dimish  the  attractiveness 
of  this  inexpensive  method  of  obtaining  a degree. 

“Undoubtedly  the  University  is  very  conservative 
in  the  matter  of  Greek,  which  it  has  repeatedly  refused 
10  make  optional ; but  when  the  student  saves  his  first 
year  of  residence,  he  avoids  Greek  altogether,  since 
the  examinations  at  the  affiliated  colleges  do  not 
extend  to  Greek  ; nor,  indeed,  do  these  examinations 
contain  the  same  amount  of  Mathematics  as  those  at 
the  University.” 

“Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Stuart,  that  a degree  ob- 
tained in  that  way,  with  no  Greek,  little  Mathematics, 


and  a shortened  term  of  residence,  would  be  looked 
dow'n  upon  by  other  University  men,  and  the  learned 
world  generally  ? ” 

“ I don’t  think  so  at  all.  1 believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a degree  thus  obtained  would  be  better  than  one 
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got  in  the  ordinary  way,  since  it  would  indicate  that 
its  possessor  had  received  an  education  distinctly 
above  the  average.” 

**  And  the  practical  effects  of  the  Extension  system  : 
have  they  been  such  as  to  satisfy  its  promoters  ? ** 

“ Wc  are  entirely  satisfied  with  its  practical  utility  ; 
and  the  effects  of  the  system  are  very  wide.  The 
number  of  people  who  take  a degree  will  always  be 
small ; but  more  than  10,000  persons  annually  attend 
the  Extension  lectures  and  classes.  A large  proportion 
of  these  do  solid  work  in  the  classes  ; that  is  to  say, 
they  take  certain  steps  towards  a degree,  although, 
perhaps,  not  one  in  a thousand  would  ever  think  of 
going  farther.” 

I spoke  next  of  the  complaint  sometimes  made  that 
the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  is  not  as  effective  as  it  might  be,  since  its 
certificates  have  not  the  actual  University  value  pos- 
sessed by  the  Cambridge  Extension  Certificates — 
especially  as  regards  exemption  from  the  “ Previous.” 
“Is  not  this,”  1 asked,  “practically  shutting  out  Lon- 
don from  equality  with  the  provincial  centres.^** 
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“In  that  maiter  wc  have  lately  taken  a step  which 
will  have  important  effects.  Henceforth,  the  London 
Society  and  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  will  be  prac- 
tically under  identical  management.  I fancy  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  success  of  the  movement 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  in  the  pro- 
vinces has  been  the  esprit  de  corps^  and  the  sympa- 
thetic interest  taken  in  the  movement  by  the  young 
men  who  have  carried  it  out,  who,  if  I may  say  so, 
regarded  themselves  as  missionaries  for  their  Univer- 
sity. Nothing  of  that  kind  has  been  operative  in 
London.  There  may  have  been  less  cohesion  of  aim 
in  London  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  diffi. 
culties  to  be  contended  with  there  which  were  absent 
in  the  country — such,  for  instance,  as  the  many  educa- 
tional advantages  already  to  be  obtained  in  the  Metro- 
polis, which,  in  many  provincial  towns,  did  not  exist 
until  the  Extension  lectures  were  commenced.” 

“ And  as  to  the  lesser  privileges  of  London 
students  ?** 

“ Erom  the  passing  of  the  new  and  extended  scheme 
I have  described  to  you,  they  will  be  in  the  same 
position  as  students  anywhere  else.” 

“The  new  ‘Affiliation*  statute  opens  up,  among 
others,  this  important  question  : will  institutions  mainly 
confining  their  instruction  to  science,  and  other  special 
subjects,  be  eligible  for  its  advantages — supposing,  of 
course,  that  such  special  subjects  are  in  the  list  of 
Special  Examinations  for  the  Ordinar>'  Degree  at 
Cambridge — for  instance,  Theology,  Law,  Music,  and 
Natural  Science  ? And,  of  course,  I assume  that 
facilities  would  have  to  be  afforded  for  preparation  in 
the  necessary  subjects  of  the  ‘ Previous*  and  General 
Examinations?** 

“VVe  shall  extend  the  privileges  of  affiliation  to  all 
students  who  attend  the  courses  we  prescribe  ; but, 
practically,  those  coui^es  could  not  be  attended  unless 
there  were  some  Committee  or  Association  prepared 
to  carry  them  on  for  a period  of  at  least  three  years. 
The  subjects  are  divided  into  three  groups : Scientific, 
Historical  (including  Political  Economy),  and  Utcrary. 
What  wc  require  from  affiliated  students  is,  concisely, 
this:  that  they  shall  attend  a certain  number  of  courses 
in  one  of  these  groups ; pass  certain  examinations  in 
the  subjects  of  it ; and  attend  a smaller  number  of 
courses  and  pass  less  strict  examinations  in  one 
other  group.  You  will  therefore  sec  that  any  institu- 
tion confining  its  attention  to  special  subjects  would, 
before  its  students  could  be  affiliated,  need  to  add  to 
its  curriculum  a certain  amount  of  teaching  in  one  or 
other  of  our  groups.  But  our  requirements  arc  so  very 
elastic,  that  they  could  easily  be  met  by  a small  re- 
arrangement of  subjects.” 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  working  men  mixing  in 
University  life,  I asked  Professor  Stuart  what  sort  of 
reception  such  students  would  get  at  Cambridge. 

“The  men  and  women  from  the  North,  who  were 
there  in  the  last  Long  Vacation,  had  a most  cordial 
reception.  They  went  back  happier  and  altogether 
better  for  their  month  of  academic  w’ork ; and  they 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  return  to  Cambridge.  Their 
reception  was  everything  that  could  be  desired." 


Still  harping  on  the  new  statute,  I inquired  if  it  was 
proposed  to  affiliate  women's  colleges,  and  to  give 
them  the  same  privileges  as  those  of  the  “ sweet  girt 
(under)  graduates  **  of  Girton  and  Newnham. 

**  In  our  local  lectures,”  answered  Mr.  Stuart,  “wc 
make  no  distinction  between  men  and  women.  All 
we  care  for  is  whether  or  not  they  are  successful 
students;  and  they  will  now  have  all  the  privileges  of 
Girton  and  Newnham.” 

“You  are,  I know,  in  favour  of  opening  Cambridge 
degrees  to  women  ; but  do  you  think  that  there  is 
much  likelihood  of  their  obtaining  them  in  the  near 
future  ?" 

“At  present,  the  University  is  against  conferring 
degrees  upon  women  ; but  I am  sure  it  w'ill  not  be 
long  before  they  obtain  them.** 

Professor  Stuart  then  gave  me  some  interesting 
statistics  of  the  present  position  of  the  University 
Extension  movement.  In  1885, 11,000  persons  attended 
the  courses  given  under  its  auspices,  and  for  the 
most  part  those  courses  were  different.  Of  this 
number  7,300  students  were  directly  connected  with 
Cambridge,  while  3,000  resided  in  London.  Of  the 
7,300  who  studied  in  the  provinces,  the  large  number 
of  4,300  attended  the  classes  as  well  as  the  lectures  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  did  actual  work  in  the  way  of 
answering  questions  put  by  the  lecturers.  1,600  out 
of  the  4,300  did  papers.  1,200  of  whom  presented 
themselves  for  final  examination  in  some  particular 
subject.  The  total  cost  of  instructing  these  11,000 
persons  was  ^7,000,  or  about  13s.  per  head.  “Look 
now,  what  a man  can  get  for  that  13s,!’*  exclaimed 
Mr.  Stuart  “ He  can  attend  twelve  weekly  lecture, 
and  receive  a printed  syllabus  of  them,  really  a brief 
text-book  of  the  subject  studied.  He  can  go  to  the 
class  which  precedes  or  follows  each  lecture,  gel  his 
papers  looked  over  and  corrected,  and  have  a thorough 
talk  with  the  lecturer  about  his  difficulties.  And  be 
can,  in  the  end,  sit  for  examination,  and,  if  he  passes, 
get  a certificate  ; the  net  result  of  which  is,  that  it 
is  a contribution  towards  his  affiliation  and  towards 
taking  his  degree.  I should  say,”  be  added,  “ that 
when  students  are  affiliated  in  the  way  I have  de- 
scril>cd,  we  shall  demand  of  them  some  proof  that  they 
possess  a certain  amount  of  rlementary  education.” 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  w hat  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  holding  the  courses  is  provided  by  the  fees 
of  the  pupils,  Professor  Stuart  said  that  in  London 
quite  half  was  so  paid  ; but  that  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  in  the  provinces  generally,  the  propor- 
tion was  not  more  than  one-seventh,  the  remainder 
being  paid  from  subscriptions  raised  locally  in  a great 
variety  of  ways.  “Now,**  he  said,  “I  think  I have 
told  >'ou  everything  you  will  care  to  know.  And  all 
that  1 have  been  saying  leads  me  to  this : that  o’er}* 
expansion  of  popular  power  has  been  connected 
with  a movement  in  the  classes  concerned  for  their 
own  better  education ; and  I believe  there  cannot 
fail  to  be  such  a movement  in  the  mmediate  future. 
The  system  we  have  been  talking  about  has  been  an 
honest  endeavour  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to  provide 
materials  to  be  utilised  in  such  a movement.” 
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THE  IM.EASURES  OF  MOUNTAINEERING. 


IT  is  easy  to  understand  the 
fascination  of  mountain- 
eering. Not  a little  is  there 
to  attract  in  being  brought  face 
to  face  with  nature  in  all  her 
grandeur,  in  all  her  picturesque- 
ness, in  all  her  power.  But  there 
is  something  far  beyond  this. 
There  is  the  desire,  innate  in  a 
pow'erful  and  dominant  race,  to 
meet  difl&cullics,  to  grapple  with 
them  fairly  and  to  overcome  them. 
Apart  from  the  foolhardiness — 
with  which,  howev  er  much  we  may 
reprobate  it  in  our  moments  of 
ease,  most  of  us,  when  it  comes  to 
the  point,  have  some  sympathy — 
which  prompts  men  to  attempt  at 
all  risks  what  no  one  has  ever  yet  successfully  accom- 
plished, there  is  the  indomitable  disinclination  to 
being  beaten,  no  matter  what  obstacles  may  stand  in 
the  way.  The  fact  that  difficulties  exist  is  only  a spur 
to  the  energetic  mind  and  body  : that  dangers  must 
threaten  is  only  an  additional  incentive.  This  is  the 
true  spirit  of  mountaineerings  the  idea  of  doing  work 
for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  which 
It  brings  with  it  in  the  consciousness  of  conquest. 
Unfortunately,  fashion  has  injuriously  affected  climb- 
ing as  well  as  other  pursuits.  It  is  the  fashion  to  have 
traversed  certain  passes,  to  have  stood  on  the  summit 
of  certain  peaks  ; and  the  result  is  that  men  who, 
whether  constitutionally  or  by  habit,  arc  utterly  unhtted 
for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  smallest  moun- 
taineering feat,  insist  upon  doing  w’hat  fashion  pre- 
scribes, and,  after  a small  part  of  the  journey  has  been 
accomplished,  become  nothing  belter  than  burdens — a 
stMirce  of  danger  alike  to  themselves  and  to  their  com- 
panions. 

The  greater  familiarity  which  recent  years  have 
brought  with  them  has  very'  naturally  diminished  to 
some  extent  the  danger,  to  a qualified  mountaineer, 
of  the  ascents  of  mountains  which  are  now  com- 
paratively well  known.  Avalanches,  for  example, 
scarcely  now  constitute  a practical  risk  to  experienced 
climbers  wlio  place  their  reliance  upon  competent 
guides.  Terrible  they  are  even  to  witness  ; over- 
whelming if  they  arc  met  in  their  course.  An  earth- 
quake or  a tornado  on  shore,  a cyclone  at  sea,  all  tend 
to  impress  a man  with  a keen  sense  of  his  utter  helpless- 
ness when  opposed  to  the  active  forces  of  nature ; but 
there  are  few  tilings  more  gruesome  and  awe-inspiring 
than  the  sight  of  a snow  avalanche  as,  with  liorrid  hiss 
and  roar,  it  tears  onward  at  the  rate  perhaps  of  a mile 
a minute,  sweeping  everything  before  it  and  leaving 
desolation  in  its  trail.  Still,  the  routes  where  these 
appalling  dangers  are  to  be  met  with  arc  now  pretty 
well  known.  No  guide  worthy  of  the  name  would 
conduct  his  Hnr  into  the  avalanche  path  ” of  the 
Jungfrau  ; the  ancien  passage  on  Mont  Blanc  has 


been  forbidden  for  years  ; and  there  is  now  but  little 
risk  of  such  a disaster  as  opened  the  sad  calendar  of 
Alpine  accidents  when  Dr.  Hamel  and  his  party  were 
overwhelmed  on  Mont  Blanc  in  ibao,  or  such  an  one 
as  in  February,  1864,  cost  the  life  of  Bennen,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  guides  of  the  Valais. 

A much  more  real  danger  to  Alpine  climbers  is  that 
arising  from  the  showers  of  failing  stones.  The  peril 
springing  from  this  source  is  much  greater  on  some 
mountains  than  on  others,  and  depends  to  some  extent 
on  atmospheric  conditions  ; but  there  arc  times  when, 
on  the  Matterhorn,  the  falling  stones  make  a con- 
tinuous roar,  and  the  Schreckhom,  the  Weisshorn,  and 
the  Wetterhom  have  also  an  evil  reputation  in  this 
respect.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  danger  arising 
from  these  boulders  bounding  down  from  point  to  point 
is  in  any  way  an  imaginary  one.  It  is  very  real,  very 
serious,  and  quite  unavoidable.  Only  to  mention  one 
instance  : a guide  of  the  name  of  Gertz  was  killed  on  the 
Wetterhom  by  a blow  from  a falling  stone ; and  most 
Alpine  men  have  had  an  unpleasant  experience,  amount- 
ing perhaps  to  a rope  cut  through  or  to  a stunning 
blow  on  the  head.  These  falling  fragments  of  rock 
descend  with  marvellous  velocity  and  force  ; but  when 
they  bombard,  as  it  were,  the  only  path  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  ascend,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept 
the  risk  with  equanimity. 

The  name  of  Mont  Blanc  has  occurred  more  than 
once  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  is  indeed  impos- 
sible to  write  anything  regarding  Alpine  climbing 
without  frequent  reference  to  the  mountain  which  the 
average  tourist  seems  to  regard  as  par  excellence  the  Alp 
to  be  ascended.  Now  the  ordinary  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  from  the  French  side  is,  in  fine  w'eather,  a feat 
of  no  great  difficulty.  Under  favourable  circumstances 
there  is  a tolerably  well-marked  path  to  the  summit, 
which  even  the  grasping  Chamounix  guides — incom- 
petent as  they  are,  for  the  most  part — can  scarcely 
miss.  But  the  extent  of  its  snow-fields  constitutes  a 
danger  which  cannot  be  overlooked  at  any  time,  and 
which,  in  bad  weather,  becomes  far  more  serious  than 
those  who  have  only  seen  the  mountain  in  fine  weather 
can  readily  imagine.  A crevasse  is  an  awkward  thing 
at  best.  Sometimes,  when  an  ice  or  snow  bridge  some 
distance  down  offers  the  only  means  of  reaching  the 
other  side,  it  is  necessary'  to  cut  steps  with  the  ice-axe 
down  the  w'all  of  the  crevasse  in  order  to  reach  the 
bridge,  and  then  to  cut  corresponding  steps  in  order 
to  ascend  on  the  other  side.  Below,  the  dark  abyss 
yawns  menacingly,  and  it  needs  a stout  heart  as  well 
as  a steady  head  to  look  down  it  unmoved,  with  the 
knowledge  that  a single  slip  or  false  step  may  precipi- 
tate the  whole  party  to  a hideous  death  within  its  depths. 
It  is  the  number  of  these  crevasses  that  lie  bidden 
under  the  snow-ficlds  of  Mont  Blanc  that  constitutes 
the  danger  of  that  mountain.  And  this  brings  us  to 
one  of  the  elemcnlar>'  principles  of  mountaineering 
which  is  unfortunately  too  frequently  disregarded — 
that,  when  traversing  crevassed  snow-fields,  there 


A MOUNTAIN  PATH. 


should  never  be  less  than  three  men  on  a rope.  Not 
a few  accidents  have  been  traceable  to  neglect  of 
this  simple  precaution ; and  men  who  do  much  moun> 
taineering,  and  yet  work  in  pairs  only,  have  their  good- 
fortune  and  neither  their  pluck  nor  their  skill  to  thank 
if  they  escape  serious  disaster.  If  there  are  only  two 
men  on  a rope,  and  one  falls  through,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  other  man  to  hold  him.  whilst  many 
crevasses  are  so  wide  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  two, 
and  by  no  means  impossible  that  even  three,  men  may 
be  upon  one  at  the  same  time.  About  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  a Mr.  Marshall  and  a guide,  Fischer,  were 


on  a crevasse  at  the  same  time,  and  the  other  guide, 
Christian  Aimer  of  (Irindelwald— perhaps  the  only 
guide  who  ever  came  near  Melchior  Andercgg  in  ability 
— was  on  the  verge  of  it.  The  two  former  fell  through 
and  were  killed,  and  Aimer  was  dragged  after  them, 
but  escaped  with  his  life.  A real  danger  in  moun- 
taineering, too,  is  a slip  upon  an  ice-slope  or  a snow 
and  if  a man  slipped  under  such  circumstances, 
a single  companion  could  scarcely  hold  him. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  a few*  words  regarding 
guides.  Much  has  been  written,  much  more  has  been 
said,  on  the  subject,  and  the  following  must  be  taken 
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merely  as  hints  for  novices.  Avoid  the  self-styled  of  guides  in  the  Alps,  taking  them  as  a body,  arc  those 

guide  who  meets  you  in  remote  places  with  a book  at  Chamounix.  With  some  few  exceptions,  it  may  be 

of  glowing  testimonials,  and  who  is  always  perfectly  said  of  them  that  their  rapacity  is  enormous,  their 

ready  to  undertake  to  conduct  you  anywhere  and  ignorance  sublime. 

everywhere.  He  is  almost  certainly  incompetent.  Last  year  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
Remember  that  a guide  should  be  trusty  and  trusted  ; the  best  Alpine  seasons  ever  known,  and,  in  the  record 
he  must  necessarily  be  your  companion,  and  he  should  of  the  year,  three  feats  stand  out  beyond  their  fellows, 
be  chosen  with  discrimination.  It  is  possible  that  the  German  climbers  accomplished  the  ascent  of  the  Mcijc 

lime  may  come  when  your  life  will  be  in  his  hands;  from  La  Grave,  and  the  descent  of  the  Eiger  by  the 

all  the  more  reason,  then,  why  you  should  not  imperil  dreaded  Mittcleggi  artU;  whilst  Mr.  King,  a member 

his  life  and  your  own  by  recklessness  or  by  foolish  of  the  English  Alpine  Cub,  succeeded,  after  a toilsome 

disregard  of  ordinary  precautions.  The  result  to  be  climb  from  Courmayeur  which  necessitated  sleeping 

attained  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  risk  required  out  tw*o  nights,  in  accomplishing  the  first  ascent  of  the 

to  achieve  it,  and  there  is  no  cowardice  in  seeking  to  Aiguille  Blanche  de  Peuteret.  Unhappily,  the  year  did 

avoid  preventable  accidents.  If  you  meditate  anything  not  pass  without  bringing  its  usual  tale  of  disaster — a 

more  ambitious  than  the  simplest  excursions,  it  is  not  better,  or  at  any  rate  a more  accurate  word,  perhaps, 

sufficient  that  your  guide  should  be  a good  climber,  in  many  cases  than  “accident” ; and  foremost  among 
He  must  be  this,  and  more.  He  must  tackle  untried  the  casualties  of  the  season  must  be  placed  the  death 

ground  with  a sort  of  intuitive  perception  of  the  best  of  a French  abb^  and  two  guides  on  the  Col  des  Courtes. 

route  to  be  followed ; he  must  not  be  at  fault  as  to  the  It  is  an  unpleasant  episode  to  dwell  upon,  and  it  need 
best  point  at  which  to  attempt  a crevasse.  He  must  only  be  said  that  there  must  surely  be  something  near 

be  quick,  brave,  loyal,  fertile  in  resource.  There  are  akin  to  madness  in  attempting,  in  bad  weather,  to  cut 

many  amongst  the  best  class  of  Alpine  guides  who  fulfil  one’s  way  up  an  ice-slopc  which  has  never  been 
these  conditions,  and  they  arc,  as  a rule,  engaged  year  crossed,  even  in  fine  weather,  and  which,  moreover, 

after  year,  months  beforehand.  Possibly  the  worst  set  possesses  an  evil  reputation  for  falling  stones. 

VV.  T.  Maikprisk. 


HOW  I BECAME  A SERGEANT  OF  VOLUNTEERS. 

OW  did  you  become  a scr*  men  whom  I met  in  the  orderly-room  of  one  of  the 
geant  ?**  is  a question  that  largest  London  corps,  and  to  whom  I mildly  stated 
has  over  and  over  again  my  desire  to  be  enrolled.  I was  at  once  asked  if  I 
been  put  to  me  by  enihu-  knew  anybody  in  the  regiment,  to  which  I,  innocently 
siastic  recruits,  many  of  enough,  replied  in  the  negative.  It  then  dawned  upon 
whom  seemed  to  think  me  that  I had — if  I may  be  allowed  the  expression — 
that  there  was  some  royal  **  put  my  foot  in  it.**  The  shorter  and  younger  of  the 
road  to  obtaining  the  two,  fixing  a glass  to  his  eye,  gazed  at  me  for  what 
chevrons.  The  shortest  seemed  minutes,  but  could  only  have  been  seconds, 
and  most  simple  answer  is  with  a look  of  mournful  reproach,  whilst  the  stem 
that  I had  to  work  hard  look  on  the  weather-beaten  face  of  the  other  seemed 
for  it ; but  as  this  may  to  meditate  some  more  active  measures  on  my  un- 
seem hardly  sufficient  for  warranted  intrusion.  But  just  as  1 thought  it  time  to 
any  future  inquirers,  1 will  retreat,  a whisp>crcd  consultation  was  held,  the  result 
endeavour  to  give,  as  briefly  being  that  1 was  asked  as  to  who  1 was,  what  I was, 
as  possible,  the  circumstances  atending  my  volunteer  where  I lived,  and  lastly — but  by  no  means  least — why 
life  until  I took  my  place  in  the  “supernumerary**  I had  selected  that  particular  corps, 
rank.  Another  consultation  followed,  but  I firmly  believe  it 

Coming  of  a family  which  erstwhile  has  contributed  was  to  my  answer  on  the  last-named  point  that  1 was 
considerably  more  than  its  quota  towards  the  de-  indebted  for  having  in  the  books  as  my  two  sponsors 
fenders  of  our  island  home,  I was  early  impressed  the  names  of  those  two  fly-wheels  of  a volunteer  regi- 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  my  duty,  at  least,  to  join  the  mcnl,  the  adjutant  and  the  sergeant-major.  Having 
volunteers.  Not  having  been  in  London  for  any  con-  thus  been  duly  sworn  in  to  “defend  Her  Majesty 
sidcrable  length  of  time,  and  knowing  no  one  actively  against  all  enemies  whatsoever,**  &c.  &c.,  I was  then 
connected  with  the  movement,  1 was  unaware  that  a given  a book  of  rules,  which  pointed  out  when  I was  to 
recommendation  from  one  or  two  existing  members  attend  drills,  and  the  number  I should  have  to  do  to 
was  required  before  a recruit  was  allowed  to  join  any  qualify  myself : first,  for  admission  into  the  ranks,  and 
Metropolitan  regiment.  A subsequent  knowledge  of  afterwards  for  my  yearly  efficiency, 
this  fact,  however,  explained  what  at  the  moment  I found  that  I could  do  five  drills  a week  if  I 
»eemed  the  rather  curious  behaviour  of  the  two  gentle-  wished,  so  decided  to  gel  through  my  recruit  stage 
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as  soon  as  possiblc^a  course  which  1 should  rccom. 
mend  to  all,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  hrst  place, 
if  you  drill  at  short  intervals  you  are  less  likely  to 
forget  what  has  been  already  learned  than  if  you 
only  attended  in  a desultory  fashion,  whilst  if  you 
get  on  rapidly  and  well,  you  will  not  only  please 
the  staff  instructors,  but  show  your  captain  tliat 
you  have  your  heart  in  the  work— things  which 
will  somet  ines  be  found  to  have  not  a little  to  do 
with  getting  promotion.  As  regards  myself,  joining 
as  1 did  at  the  end  of  June,  although  only  required  to 
do  thirty  drills  before  the  expiration  of  the  volunteer 
year  (then  November  30th,  not  October  31st,  as  now), 
1 managed  to  get  in  about  fifty.  Nor  was  this  all  ; for 
having  purchased  the  drill-sergeant’s  vade  mtcum, 
the  Red  Hook,  I worked  at  it  at  home  until  1 was  even 
almost  letter-perfect  in  the  words  of  command. 

During  the  following  year  1 did  nearly  eighty 
battalion  and  company  drills,  on  many  occasions  find- 
ing my  knowledge  of  the  words  of  command,  &c., 
standing  me  in  good  stead,  as  when  sufficient  cor- 
porals and  sergeants  did  not  attend  1 was  found  to 
be  a fairly  efficient  deputy.  At  the  end  of  this  year 
a vacancy  occurred,  and  as  a reward  for  my  assiduity 
I was  made  corporal.  Sometimes,  however,  in  those 
days  a considerable  amount  of  favouritism  was  dis- 
played. but  1 am  glad  to  say  that  this  has  almost 
entirely  died  out,  arbitrary  nominations  having  been 
superseded  by  competitions,  open  to  all  members  of 
the  company. 

Having  pretty  accurately  pointed  out  above  what 
sort  of  training  is  desirable,  1 will  only  add  here  that 
the  would-be  “non-com,”  should  recollect  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  him  to  be  merely  able  to  give  the  in- 
struction as  laid  down  in  the  Red  Book,  but  when 
drilling  a squad,  as  he  may  have  to  do,  he  will  find 
that  a good  distinct  word  of  command  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  the  result  of  the  competition.  Un- 
fortunately, the  fact  that  the  words  of  caution  and 
instruction  should  be  given  slowly  and  with  delibera- 
tion, whilst  the  executive  word  can  scarcely  be 
loo  sharp,  is  very  often  overlooked  both  by  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  officers,  the  inevitable 
consequence  ensuing  that  a slovenly  word  of  command 
causes  slovenly  drill.  As  for  the  gibberish  into  which 
many  distort  the  necessary  words — a habit  introduced 
by  the  older  class  of  sergeant  instructors — 1 would  at 
once  reduce  the  man  using  it,  for  although  it  may  be 
understood  by  the  men  of  his  own  company  from  long 
usage,  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  the  volunteers 
were  called  out,  the  ranks  would  most  certainly  be 
swelled  by  a large  accession  of  recruits,  or  men  from 
other  corps,  to  whom  such  words  would  have  as  much 
significance  as  Chinese  or  Chaldee, 

But  we  will  suppose  that  a competition  has  been  held, 
and  that  the  desired  two  stripes  have  been  obtained  : 
some  time  will  elapse  before  the  corporal  can  reason- 


ably expect  to  blossom  into  a full-bloWn  sergeant. 
This  period  varies  greatly.  In  some  regiments  that 
1 know,  a great  many  companies  have  had  the  same 
sergeants  and  corporals  as  when  I first  noticed  them 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago  ; but  if,  on  joining,  the 
recruit  tells  the  adjutant — or,  better  still,  the  sergeant- 
major — that  he  intends  to  “go  in”  for  promotion,  he 
may  get  put  into  a company  where  there  is  the  most 
chance,  or  at  all  events  kept  out  of  those  where  there 
is  the  least  I will,  however,  suppose  that  there  is  a 
vacancy. 

The  examination  this  time  will  be  found  much  stiffer 
than  that  for  a corporalship,  in  many  regiments  the 
would-be  sergeant  having  to  put  the  company  through 
its  drill,  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  give  instruction  in 
musketr)'.  Only  occasionally — although  it  should  be 
invariably — a knowledge  of  the  bugle-calls  is  required. 
All  this  means  more  hard  work  and  the  consumption  of 
a great  deal  of  time.  In  getting  up  my  drill,  however, 

1 found  the  following  simple  means  very  valuable.  1 
cut  thirty-two  equal-sized  pieces  of  cardboard  to  repre- 
sent the  men  composing  a company  of  sixteen  files  ; 
then  five  pieces  of  a different  size  for  the  sergeants,  and 
other  distinctive  bits  for  the  two  lieutenants  and  the 
captain  (such  sets,  1 believe,  can  now  be  obtained).  It 
is  surprising  how  much  can  be  learnt  by  the  use  of  such 
dummies  when  sitting  quietly  at  your  own  table,  in 
working  out  the  company  drill  over  and  over  again,  till 
you  have  only  to  think  of  a movement  to  sec  instantly 
where  the  pieces  ought  to  be,  even  before  moving  them. 
In  fact,  1 practised  this  so  much  that  at  last  1 began 
to  look  upon  the  men  on  parade  as  so  many  pieces, 
and  from  the  drill-book  point  of  view  I am  not  sure  that 
1 was  not  right.  With  regard  to  the  bugle-calls,  1 had 
some  little  difficulty  at  first,  not  being  blessed  with  a 
musical  car ; but  fortunately  I came  across  a card,  the 
publisher  of  which  I forget,  on  which  all  the  “calls’* 
were  set  to  words  suggestive  of  the  desired  movements. 
This  at  once  smoothed  over  all  difficulties  on  this  point, 
although  to  this  day,  whenever  I hear  a call,  1 cannot 
help  mentally  repeating  to  myself  the  jingling  words  by 
which  I first  impressed  it  upon  my  memory. 

Having  worked  himself  up  as  well  as  he  can,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  candidate  should  turn  up 
at  the  place  of  competition  with  his  hair  properly  cut, 
and  all  parts  of  his  uniform  in  “ apple-pie  " order,  for  if 
he  cannot  dress  himself  well,  how  can  he  be  expected 
to  look  after  his  squad  ? During  the  competition  he 
should  keep  as  cool  as  possible,  and  be  decided  in 
whatever  he  is  about ; but  by  all  means  he  should  not 
allow  an  assumption  of  confidence  to  lead  him  to  the 
other  extreme,  or  he  may  have  cause  to  regret  it  after- 
wards. Lastly,  if  successful,  the  honours  won  should 
be  borne  modestly,  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the 
losers ; but  if  not  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  our 
young  friend  should  stick  to  it,  and  “ be  at  ’em  again  ** 
on  some  future  occasion. 
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CAPTAIN  ARMSTRONG'S  PROBATION. 


BY  LUCY  FARMER. 

(THE  LHRONICLES  OK  CARDEWE  MANOR.) 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

OUT  IN  THE  '•  FIREFLY. ** 

ATTERS  remained  much  the 
same  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  we  had  not  much  excite- 
ment to  arouse  us  from  our 
usual  quiet,  until  Mrs.  Car- 
dewe  stopped  at  our  house 
one  day,  and  said— 

“ Lucy,  I wish  your  hus- 
band could  spare  you  to 
come  to  the  Manor  for  a few  days.*’ 

“ 1 dare  say  he  could,  ma’am,”  I replied.  “ It’s  not 
far,  and  our  little  maid  gets  on  with  the  children  very 
handy  ” 

“ Well,  ask  him,”  she  said.  **  Because  Mr.  Car- 
dewc  and  I are  expecting  some  friends,  and  you  might 
help  me.  You  have  not  forgotten  your  old  business,  I 
suppose  ?”  she  asked,  smiling. 

I curtsied,  and  said,  **  No.  I could  manage  hair- 
dressing and  so  on  very  well,  as  lady’s-maid  — if 
wanted.” 

It  is  rather  to  look  after  Lady  Pardock’s  little  boy,” 
replied  Mrs.  Cardewe.  “He  is  an  only  child — the 
heir  to  the  property— and  I must  have  a trustworthy 
person  with  him.  He  has  an  attendant,  of  course,  but 
the  nurse  had  been  obliged  to  go  home,  I understand. 
Will  you  come  for  a week  or  so.^” 

I said  I would  ; and  Mrs.  Cardewe  seemed  pleased. 

I will  write  and  tell  Lady  Pardock,”  she  said. 
**  She  will  not  come  unless  her  child  is  in  good  hands  ; 
and  I can  now  assure  her.” 

I curtsied  again,  and  thanked  her  for  her  good 
opinion.  She  nodded  pleasantly,  and  drove  away, 
saying — 

“On  Tuesday,  then.” 

When  Charley  came  back  to  tea,  he  gave  me  leave 
to  go,  and  laughed  about  my  leaving  my  own  children 
to  look  after  the  only  child  of  Lady  Pardock,  who 
was  the  widow  of  the  great  barrister,  the  gentlemiin 
who  had  found  the  heir  to  the  Norfolk  estate. 

“When  are  you  going  to  the  Manor?”  he  asked. 

“On  Tuesday,  Charley — this  is  Friday — so  there’s 
plenty  of  time.” 

The  company  began  to  arrive  at  the  Manor  on  the 
Monday.  There  were  to  be  fourteen  guests  ; but  I 
needn't  name  them  ail.  Mr.  Hemphill  and  the  Martyn- 
Henr)'s  were  invited  at  separate  times — but  he  re- 
mained longer  than  he  had  at  tirst  intended — and  there 
was  a captain  in  the  navy,  a retired  officer,  named 
Armstrong,  who  wore  a beard  like  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  a nice,  plain-spoken  gentleman 
— very  quiet,  and  never  seemed  to  put  himself  out  for 
any  one.  He  had  been  asked  to  meet  Mr.  Hemphill, 
who  had  a yacht,  and  was  somewhat  nautical. 

Lady  Pardock  came,  with  a nursemaid — a plain, 


rather  silly-looking,  afTcctionate  girl — and  the  heir. 
He  was  seven  years  old ; a sturdy,  bold  boy ; inde- 
pendent, but  as  obedient  as  1 have  never  seen  a lad 
so  young ! His  mother's  word  was  enough  ; he  did  as 
he  was  bidden  without  questioning  or  fretfulness.  The 
young  heir  seemed  to  like  the  sailor-captain,  who  was 
full  of  anecdotes  and  stories ; but  Lady  Pardock 
seemed  to  despise  him  a little. 

She  was  a fine,  handsome  woman  ; tall,  well-made 
and  well-dressed.  There  was  at  times  a dreamy  look 
in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  were  thinking  of  the  past  or  con- 
templating the  future.  She  was  very  energetic  though, 
and  could  walk,  ride,  row  or  sail  a boat,  as  well  as 
many  men. 

She  and  Captain  Henry  were  good  friends.  She 
was  interested  in  his  mining,  and  was  quite  as  ready 
to  go  down  the  mine  as  she  was  to  sail  in  Mr.  Hemp- 
hill's yacht,  the  Firefly, 

“ You  are,  of  course,  a great  traveller,  Captain  Arm- 
strong?” she  said,  one  day,  to  the  sailor.  (We  heard 
a good  deal,  you  know*,  through  the  butler  and  other 
men-servants  ; and  I saw  a good  deal  of  Lady  Par- 
dock,  and  sometimes  she  talked  to  me.) 

“ No,”  he  replied  carelessly.  “ 1 have  been  about 
the  world  — not  much  in  it  A sailor  sees  a good  deal, 
and  there  is  something  worth  seeing  occasionally,  too.” 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  a battle?”  she  asked 
again. 

“ Never,  I am  thankful  to  say,”  he  replied. 

“ You  are  surely — not— not  serious  ? ” she  saia. 

“ I am  quite  serious — 1 dread  a battle  ! Of  course  I 
should  fight  if  I had  to  do  so— but  ] trust  1 never 
shall," 

“ I wonder  you  entered  the  navy,  Captain  Arm- 
strong,” she  half-sneered.  “You  should  have  been  a 
Quaker.” 

“ It  was  not  my  own  choice,  Lady  Pardock,”  he 
answered. 

“ He  would  make  an  excellent  country  parson,”  she 
remarked  to  her  neighbour.  Captain  Martyn-llcnry ; 
and  very  soon  afterwards  the  L'tdies  left  the  dining- 
room. 

From  that  time,  Lady  Pardock  seemed  to  think  the 
sailor  what  Charley  calls  “ a muff.”  He  walked,  and 
sometimes  shot  with  the  party  in  the  stubbles — or 
helped  in  tableaux  ; but  never  shone  much  in  any 
w'ay.  When  Charley  came  in,  I used  to  tell  him  about 
the  captain. 

“ You  know  nothing  about  it,  Lucy,”  he  would  say. 
“Captain  Armstrong  shoots  right  straight  ; if  he  don’t 
fire  often,  he  always  kills  in  a workmanlike  way,  and 
doesn’t  mangle  his  birds.  What  do  you  know  about 
him  ?” 

“ Not  much,  indeed ; but  he  doesn't  seem  to  care 
much  for  anything,  and  is  very  quiet.” 

“So  you  think  he’s  a ‘muff’!  Oh,  you  women! 
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Because  a man  doesn’t  boast,  and  swell  about  like  a 
turkey-cock,  you  think  he's  got  no  spirit  in  him.” 
“Well,  Charley,  no  one  could  possibly  think  ke  had 
any  spirit.  He’s  as  mild  as  milk ! ” 

“ Bah ! ” was  all  my  husband  said.  So  I turned 
away  and  went  in.doors  to  my  charge — Sir  Jocelyn. 

He  was  a dear  little  fellow,  and  we  got  on  very  well 
together.  He  was  obedience  itself,  yet  full  of  fun. 
There  were  excursions  and  boating  parties,  and,  when 
Mr.  Hempill’s  yacht  came  in,  plenty  of  sailing. 

This  delighted  Lady  Pardock.  who  many  a time 
went  with  me,  Jocelyn,  Mr.  Hemphill,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
dewe  and  her  husband. 

One  day  w'c  started  to  Lulworth  Cove.  They  all 
had  heard  of  it,  but  few  had  ever  been  there.  The 
wind  was  blowing  briskly  from  the  south-east— a 
favourable  quarter,  and,  as  Mr.  Hemphill  said,  “ If  it 
does  veer  to  the  south-west,  all  the  better ; it  will 
bring  us  home  the  faster.” 

“Won't  you  come,  Armstrong?”  asked  Mr.  Hemp- 
hill. 

“ No,  thank  you.  I don’t  care  much  for  sailing. 
Besides,  you  are  quite  enough  in  that  craft  without 
me.  I should  only  prove  a Jonah.” 

“Why,  do  you  think  a storm  will  come  on  ?” 

“ It  does  not  look  like  settled  weather,  I nmst  say,” 
replied  the  captain  cautiously.  “ But  you  can  alw'ays 
scud,  you  know ! ” 

“Thank  you/*  replied  Hemphill.  “But,  seriously. 

Lady  Pardock,  if  you  fear ** 

“ Fear  1 / fear?  No  ; I think  Captain  Armstrong 
is  afraid.  Let  us  go,  Mr.  Hemphill.” 

He  at  once  gave  the  word  to  shove  off.  Tlie  yacht 
was  lying  a little  distance  out,  as  the  tide  was  low. 
So  we  went  on  board,  w’hilher  Mrs.  Cardewc  had 
already  proceeded.  Captain  Armstrong  had  merely 
taken  off  his  hat  when  Lady  Pardock  referred  to  him 
so  contemptuously.  But  I knew  quite  well  she  re- 
spected his  nature,  and  his  cool  firmness,  for  all  her 
coldness  to  him. 

1 was  certain  she  thought  of  what  he  said,  for  more 
than  once  I had  heard  her  talking  to  her  boy,  and 
he  told  her  what  his  friend,  the  captain,  had  bidden 
him  do.  Lady  Pardock  always  agreed  with  her  son 
on  these  occasions.  So  when  we  reached  the  yacht 
she  spoke  to  the  sailing-master,  and  asked  him  w hat 
he  thought  of  the  weather. 

“Fair  and  square,  my  lady;  I think  it  will  change 
afore  night,  but,  so  far,  I see  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
about/* 

“ Perhaps  the  boy  had  better  go  ashore.”  said  Mr. 
Cardewc. 

“Nonsense!”  said  Mr.  Hemphill.  “Mrs.  Farmer 
wants  a sail  as  w'ell  as  ourselves.  Let  the  lad  re- 
main. You’d  like  the  sea.  Sir  Jocelyn?’* 

“ Oh.  yes  ! ” he  laughed  ; " 1 love  the  sea  ! ** 

That  decided  the  question.  I remained,  and  w'C 
were  soon  under  weigh,  rushing  down  the  coast  in 
the  direction  of  Portland  Bill. 

Captain  Armstrong  watched  us  for  awhile ; and  then, 
waving  his  hat  as  a farewell,  turned  up  the  path  to- 
wards the  Manor. 


He  encountered  Charley  and  an  old  fisherman  on 
the  way,  and  stopped,  as  sailors  like  to  talk  with  sailors. 

“ The  Firefly's  off,  I sec,  sir,**  said  old  Barnes. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  captain ; “she’s  bound  for  Lul- 
worth and  Weymouth.  I expect  the  passengers  will 
return  by  train.” 

“ So  do  I,  sir.  They’ll  never  work  ^in  this  wind. 
When  the  tide  flows  again  the  wind  will  rise,  1 
expect/* 

“Then  they*!!  have  a fine  breeze  to  catr>*  them 
down ! ” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir  : a little  too  much,  I’m  thinking,  if  it 
veers  a couple  of  points." 

The  captain  nodded.  Then  he  said — 

“ I will  run  over  and  meet  them  at  Weymouth ; * 
and  Charley  watched  him  as  he  went,  thinking,  as  he 
told  me  afterwards,  how  cool  he  was. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOKD. 

THE  “FIREFLY”  IN  DANGER. 

There  arc  some  servants  who  manage  to  find  out 
everything,  or  to  be  present  when  there  is  anything 
to  find  out.  1 was  never  one  of  these  spying  ones, 
for  what  1 hear  and  see  I say  outright ; but  Peter, 
the  butler,  certainly  managed  to  pick  out  plums  of 
gossip  which  none  of  us  servants  could  ever  obtain 
a glimpse  of.  I suspect  Peter  was  one  of  those  who 
send  paragraphs  to  papers  about  what  guests  eat 
and  drink,  or  how  ladies  are  dressed,  and  who  they 
“hear”  they  are  going  to  marry':  a low  class  of 
gossip,  in  my  opinion. 

However,  I must  say,  but  for  Peter  we  should 
never  have  heard  how  Captain  Armstrong  lapped 
the  round  weather-glass  in  the  hall,  and  stood  at 
the  garden-door  watching  the  clouds,  though  he  only 
pretended  to  be  smoking,  Peter  gave  him  every  at- 
tention at  luncheon,  and  waited  until  the  Martyii- 
Henrys  rose.  Then  the  sailor  said — 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  this  afternoon  ?” 

“We  thought  of  going  to  Weymouth  for  a couple 
of  hours.  We  can  drive  across,  or  catch  the  three 
o’clock  train.” 

“I  intended  going  also.  May  I accompany  you?" 
said  the  captain. 

“ I wonder  you  didn’t  go  in  the  Firefly^  then,”  re- 
marked Miss  Gladys  (1  can’t  gel  accustomed  to  “Mrs, 
Martyn- Henry,” somehow  ; she  had  been  Miss  Gladys 
Anderson,  you  remember). 

“ If  I had,  there  would  have  been  nobody  to  take 
them  dry  clothes,"  remarked  the  sailor-captain. 

“ Dry  clothes  ! What  do  you  mean  ? You  don’t 
pretend  to  say  there  will  be  rain  this  afternoon  with 
this  wind?"  cried  Captain  Martyn-Henry.  “ Why,  it’s 
a lovely  day.** 

“So  it  is,”  acquiesced  the  sailor,  “but  fine  days  do 
not  last  for  ever.  Do  you  sec  those  long  white  wisps 
of  cloud  ? Do  you  see  that  dark  line  to  windward,  and 
the  bank  of  clouds  in  the  south-west  ?” 

“ Yes— south-«/<*j^ The  wind  is  south-f^ij/.  Captain 
Armstrong.** 

Miss  Gladys  smiled  as  she  said  this:  “in  pity 
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for  the  captain’s  ignorance,  I suppose,”  said  Peter, 
afterwards. 

**Tbe  wind  is  in  those  clouds ; it  will  blow  from  the 
south-west  before  night ; and,  with  this  ripple  and  a 


at  Farmer’s  cottage.  Charley  was  at  home,  and  old 
Mrs.  Mortimer  had  looked  in  at  the  children. 

think  you’re  a sensible  young  fellow.  Farmer," 
said  the  sailor.  **Just  put  a few  of  your  wife's  things 


"THEY  DBOVe  UP  IK  TH£  NEW  OM.KIBUS*'  (/.  535.) 


tide,  raise  a nice  surf  on  the  Chesil  Bank.  That's 
about  the  only  bank  in  England  on  which  1 do  not 
care  for  a cheque.” 

**  Well,  we  may  as  well  driYe.  It  is  only  two  o'clock ; 
we  shall  get  there  by  four  easily." 

So  they  went.  Captain  Armstrong  ordered  some 
dr)'  clothes  for  the  ladies,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of 
the  maid  who  packed  them  in  the  portmanteau. 

While  these  preparations  were  being  made,  the  quiet 
capuin  sauntered  on,  telling  the  others  to  pick  him  up 


in  a carpet  bag  or  a box  ; and  I'll  take  them  to  Wey- 
mouth.  The  yacht  will  get  wet,  1 expect." 

Charley  was  not  so  much  surprised,  as  he  had  been 
talking  with  Barnes  the  fisherman.  But  he  said^ 

“ ril  bring  them  over,  sir,  thank  you  heartily." 

No,  come  with  us.  You  can  sit  w ith  Roberta. 
Make  haste.  Have  you  any  clothes-line  handy  ? " 

“ Clothes-line  I ” exclaim^  Charley.  **  Plenty.” 
**Then  bring  it.  Bring  all  you  have.  It  will  do  to 
tie  up  the  other  bundles,"  he  muttered. 
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Charle>’^s  preparations  had  scarcely  been  completed 
when  the  wagonette  came  in  sight. 

“ Here  you  are,  then  ! **  exclaimed  Captain  Henry ; 
“you  seem  determined  to  bring  luggage  enough.** 

“Just  a change  all  round,*’  was  the  reply.  “All 
right ! *’ 

“The  coachman  touched  his  horses  gently  with  the 
whip,  and  oif  they  started. 

The  brecic  was  strong,  but  inland  the  people  were 
sheltered.  It  was  different  with  us  in  the  Firfjiy. 

\Vc  got  on  very  well  for  awhile  ; the  breeze  was 
rather  behind  us,  and  sent  us  dashing  along  beauti- 
fully. By  degrees,  however,  the  yacht  began  to  plunge 
deeper  and  deeper.  The  sea  got  up,  and  broke  on 
lx>ard  frequently.  I didn't  care,  as  I was  accustomed 
to  salt  water,  and  I minded  the  boy. 

I.ady  Pardock  came  and  stood  by  me.  “ I think 
Captain  Armstrong  was  right,  Mrs.  Farmer,”  she  said. 
“ I heard  the  master  tell  Mr.  Hemphill  that  the  wind 
was  veering  to  the  south-west” 

At  that  moment,  Mr.  Hemphill  came  up  with  Mrs. 
Cardewc,  who  was  glad  to  lie  back  in  the  stem  of  the 
yacht,  and  be  covered  with  shawls  and  tarpaulins, 
bhe  looked  wretched. 

“ I think  that  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  run  for 
Weymouth  at  once,**  said  Mr.  Hemphill.  “ If  we 
put  into  Lulworth^supposing  we  can  make  the 
entrance,  which  is  doubtful — we  can  get  no  real  ac- 
commodation. Now'  at  Weymouth  we  can,  and  there 
arc  the  train  and  the  telegraph,  plenty  of  shops,  and 
so  on." 

The  ladies  agreed  to  this  suggestion,  and  the  yacht 
was  headed  for  Portland  Bill. 

Fven  Lady  Pardock  had  had  enough  of  the  sea- 
water l^efore  sunset.  The  waves  dashed  in  and 
forced  us  to  go  below.  The  wind  rose,  as  any  one 
who  remembers  that  afternoon  in  September  will  re- 
collect. It  got  fierce  by  6 ve  o’clock,  and  positively 
boisterous  by  six.  Great  waves  rolled  up  from  the 
south-west,  and  we  plunged  fearfully  into  the  sea. 
We  had  only  a jib  on  her,  and  two  reefs  in  the 
mainsail  w*ere  taken  in. 

Nevertheless  we  plunged  on  to  windward,  for  the 
captain  did  not  dare  to  turn  now  and  “ scud.”  We 
tacked  and  tacked,  beating  on  until  the  sun  went  dow'n 
and  w'c  did  not  seem  to  be  much  nearer  Weymouth 
or  Portland  Roads,  for  which  we  were  aiming.  From 
Portland  Island  the  great  Chesil  Beach,  I knew,  and  so 
did  all  the  sailors,  extended  right  aw.iy  to  Bridport, 
where  the  mighty  Portland  stones  have  dwindled 
through  all  shapes  and  sizes  of  pebbles  to  sand  and 
gravel ; and  the  biggest  always  the  highest  up  the 
bank. 

The  captain,  or  sailing-master,  was  brave  enough, 
but  anxious ; the  crew  were  steady  ; the  gentlemen  on 
board  were  serious ; the  ladies  very  ill  and  quite  care- 
less of  danger.  The  little  heir  was  fast  asleep  in  my 
arms,  and  as  we  heeled  over  and  listened  to  the 
sbpping  and  dashing  of  the  waves  outside,  and  the 
rush  of  water  across  the  deck,  I prayed  earnestly, 
and  wondered  whether  we  should  ever  sec  Cardewe 
Manor  again. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

TO  THE  RISCUK. 

It  w'as  evening,  and  we  were  past  Portland  Bill 
The  captain  said  we  must  go  about  and  run  in  on 
the  tide,  to  make  all  the  lecw'ay  up.  The  wind  was 
dead  on  shore.  The  waves  beat  high  upon  the  Chesil 
Bank,  and,  if  1 could  do  some  Hnc  writing,  1 could 
tell  you  about  the  curling  tops  of  the  masses  of 
water  which  poured  on  the  shingle.  But  that  w*as 
nothing  to  the  next  day’s  sea.  That  I shall  never 
f*»rgei. 

The  I'ircfiv  had  been  sighted,  and  considerable 
anxiety  had  been  expressed  concerning  her.  UiUc 
did  I think  that  amongst  the  people  who  were  watch- 
ing us,  were  Charley  and  Captain  Armstrong,  in  fear 
for  the  result  Charley  told  me  aftcrw'ards  that  the 
captain  was  as  cool  as  ever,  and  apparently  c^raid 
getting  wet!  so  he  hired  a cab.  and  drove  down 
through  Weymouth  to  the  island,  leaving  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Martyn-Henry  at  the  hotel  to  receive  the  party 
if  they  ran  alongside  the  pier  safely. 

The  evening  was  deepening  into  a blustering  and 
stormy  night,  as  Charley  and  Captain  Armstrong 
drove  to  Portland,  and  our  yacht  was  driving  on. 
We  were  still  below,  when  the  easier  motion  of  the 
yacht,  consequent  on  our  running  before  the  wind, 
induced  us  to  go  on  deck.  Behind  us  wras  a limitless 
tumbling  sea,  dark  clouds  and  rain ; in  front  the  Chesil 
Bank,  the  island  with  its  quarries  and  its  prisoners, 
and  the  smooth  water  of  the  roads  beyond.  In  an 
hour  or  so  we  should  be  ridirg  alongside  the  pier, 
or  in  the  harbour,  or  pulling  ashore  to  catch  the  train 
home.  So  we  said  ! 

But  how  is  this  ? We  are  not  going  for  the  harbour 
direct ! Ves,  we  are — what  is  that  behind  us  ? — a roar, 
then  a flash,  and  another  roar. 

Blow,  blow,  good  wind,  ere  the  storm  overtake  us, 
or  we  shall  fare  badly.  Flap ! flap  I The  wind  has 
suddenly  failed  us.  “ We  are  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
little  cyclone  1”  So  said  the  captain. 

“ Bear  a hand,  men  ; we  shall  be  taken  aback  in  a 
minute  1 ’*  shouted  the  master,  rushing  to  the  tiller. 
“ Furl,  all — up  with  her — leave  the  jib  alone,  clew  up 
the  mainsail,  smart ! ** 

No  time  to  lose.  Flap  ! Boom  comes  the  wind 
from  the  north-east  with  a rush.  The  Firefiy  heels 
over  like  a toy;  the  jib  strains.  “Up  w’itb  the 
helm  I " The  canvas  splits  with  a fearful  rending, 
ripping  report,  and  the  yacht  drives  down  upon 
Portland. 

“Steady,  men!  All  hands  out  of  the  dinghy! 
Remember  the  women  and  the  child ! Bend  the 
foresail.  Let  her  run ! ” roared  the  master. 

The  yacht  paid  off,  and,  turning  her  back  on  the  sea. 
rushed  down-channel — alas ! into  a tidc-eddy.  which 
sucked  her  under  the  rocks  of  Portland  Island,  as  the 
wind  veered  again. 

The  soldiers  at  the  Veme  by  this  lime  were  crowded 
upon  the  cliffs  to  sec  the  “ wreck.**  Some  shouted  for 
ropes,  some  for  rockets ; but  neither  were  forthcoming. 
The  yacht  drove  in,  and  in  five  minutes  ran  between 
two  rocks,  where  (the  wind  having  chopped  again  to 
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south'wcst)  she  remained  stern  to  sea — frequently 
swept  by  the  waves,  and,  apparently,  with  only  a few 
minutes  to  live. 

We  were  screaming,  and  in  the  most  terrible  distress. 
Lady  Pardock,  alone,  said  not  a word.  She  took  her 
child  from  my  arms  and  said — 

“Mrs.  Fanner,  try  and  save  yourself  when  the  time 
comes.  Jocelyn  and  1 will  die  together.” 

“Mamma,  I am  very  hungry.  May  I have  some  tea 
soon  ?"  whimpered  Jocelyn. 

The  mother  kissed  him  passionately.  Tears  came 
into  my  eyes  as  I remembered  my  own  children  and 
Charley.  Was  this  death  ? 

Mr.  Hemphill  did  all  he  could  to  cheer  us.  “They 
will  hnd  a rocket,  and  we  can  reach  those  rocks  there, 
or  the  beach.  It  is  not  so  rough  here  as  yonder.  We 
are  lucky,*’  he  said. 

Lucky  I I thought.  Lucky  to  die  in  two  minutes 
or  less,  when  the  yacht  begins  to  break  up  ! 

Mr.  Cardewe  and  his  wife  were  standing  hand  in 
hand,  pale,  but  hrm.  They  had  been  praying ; I had 
prayed  too. 

The  light  was  dying  out.  A black  hgure  was  seen 
upon  the  beach.  If  be  could  swim  out  that  hfty 
yards  or  so,  he  might  bring  us  some  assistance.  The 
master  shook  his  head. 

“There’s  no  swimmer  in  Dorset  as  will  do  it.  It’s 
possible.  I’ve  seen  men  in  the  Pacific  swim  as  bad 
bits ; but  there’s  not  ten  men  in  this  country  would 
try  it.” 

The  figure  came  near,  and  stood  by  the  cliff,  in  a 
place  opposite  the  wreck.  Three  men  were  behind 
him,  on  a ledge — holding  a rope — he  intended  to 
come  out  then  ! Hurrah  ! 

He  plunged  from  a rock,  into  deep  seething  water, 
which  broke  over  his  head.  He  was  gone ! No  ! He 
reappeared  beyond  the  wave  ; he  had  gone  through  it, 
and  was  making  progress  towards  the  yacht,  steadily. 
We  could  not  bear  to  look  at  him.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
must  be  dashed  to  pieces ; but  he  made  his  way  out, 
and,  after  a terrible  struggle  under  the  yacht’s  bows, 
was  hauled  in,  bleeding,  dripping,  half-naked,  and  with 
a strong  line  around  his  waist. 

A cheo* ! another ; a scream  from  Lady  Pardock. 
The  very  last  person  she  expected  to  see,  had  done 
this  thrice-gallaot  feat — Captain  Armstrong,  who  she 
had  hinted  was  a coward.  A coward ! 

There  was  no  time  for  compliments.  The  men 
ashore  had  gained  the  beach  now,  and  had  already 
attached  a rope  to  the  line.  The  rope  was  hauled  on 
board,  a basket  and  whip  were  quickly  attached,  and 
the  basket  travelled  across,  deluged  at  times  by  the 
waves,  but  securely. 

The  first  person  to  venture  was  Mrs.  Cardewe.  By 
general  consent,  she  went  first,  and  was  landed  drip- 
ping, but  in  safety.  Lady  Pardock  refused  to  go  with- 
out her  boy;  but  Captain  Armstrong  said,  “ Trust  him 
to  me.  I will  answer  for  his  life  with  my  own  !” 

She  smiled  at  him,  and  gave  him  her  hand.  He 
clasped  it  She  kissed  her  child,  bidding  him  remain 
with  Captain  Armstrong.  Sir  Jocelyn  said  never  a 
word.  He  .acquiesced  silently,  and  clung  to  his  pre- 


server tightly.  The  basket  was  sent  away  safely  j 
then  1 went,  and  was  clasped  in  Charley^'s  arms.  1 
fainted ! 

Everybody  was  saved.  Captain  Armstrong  quilted 
the  wreck  last  but  one,  and  delivered  the  child  to  his 
mother,  who  was  waiting,  tearless,  oblivious  of  the 
wind  and  rain  and  sea,  while  he  was  carried  across. 
And  this  man,  she  had  said,  was  afraid ! And  I ! 
Well,  1 say  nothing,  now. 

Dry  clothes,  and  a welcome  to  the  barracks,  were 
within  reach ; and  in  a couple  of  hours,  after  great 
kindness  from  the  governor  of  the  prison,  and  the 
soldiers,  wc  were  enabled  to  proceed  into  Weymouth. 
That  night  the  wind  was  terrible,  and  the  Firefly  was 
knocked  to  pieces  at  high  water,  on  the  Chesil  Rank, 
on  Monday  morning:  I went  dowm  and  saw  her 
broken  up. 

We  remained  at  Weymouth  until  Monday  ; and 
then  all  returned  to  Cardewe  Manor  except  myself. 
Captain  Armstrong,  Lady  Pardock,  and  Sir  Jocelyn. 
The  lad  could  not  bear  to  part  with  his  friend,  who 
had  rescued  him,  and  had  told  him  so  many  nice 
stories. 

“ 1 must  go,  my  boy,”  the  captain  said ; “ I am 
afraid— I mean — I am  obliged  to  go.” 

“ Oh,  Captain  Armstrong,  can  you  et»er  forgive  me ! ” 
cried  Lady  Pardock  tearfully.  “ I beg  your  pardon 
most  humbly  for  so  misrepresenting  you.” 

“ My  dear  Lady  Pardock,  please  say  no  more.  I 
am  really  glad  that  1 was  enabled  to  render  you  a 
service.** 

“ A service  I can  never  repay”  sue  said.  “ Now, 
Jocelyn,  go  with  Mrs.  Farmer.” 

For  once,  the  child  paused.  Then  he  said — 

“ I want  Captain  Armstrong  to  stay  with  us  always, 
mamma.  We  have  plenty  of  money  for  us  all,  and  such 
a big  house.  Will  you  come  ? ” he  cried. 

am  afraid  I cannot  go  for  long,  Jocelyn,”  said 
he — not  for  always.” 

•‘Why  not?”  said  Lady  Pardock  suddenly.  Then 
the  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  for  she  perceived  what 
construction  might  be  placed  upon  her  words,  She 
motioned  me  to  leave  the  room,  and  then  I went  out 
with  Sir  Jocelyn,  until  rain  came  on,  when  1 came 
back. 

• ••••• 

“ Captain  Armstrong  is  going  to  be  ray  new  papa,” 
cried  Sir  Jocelyn  that  evening,  as  he  rushed  into  my 
room.  “Is  it  not  splendid?  Now  he  will  tell  me 
plenty  of  talcs.  Mamma  is  glad,  too,  for  she  kissed 
him  when  he  said  he  would  stay  with  us,  and  she 
never  kisses  any  one  but  me.” 

This  was  satisfactory  ! Next  day,  Captain  Ann- 
strong  and  Lady  Pardock  came  to  the  Manor,  and 
drove  up  in  the  new  omnibus,  alone.  I came  in  a cab 
with  the  heir  and  the  luggage,  and  there  were  great 
rejoicings  when  the  engagement  was  announced  at 
Cardewe  Manor. 

“So  you  cared  for  him  all  the  time,  dear?”  said  Mrs. 
Cardewe  to  Lady  Pardock. 

“ I did,”  replied  the  radiant  young  widow.  “ He  is 
the  best  and  bravest  man  in  the  world  ! ” 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD. 


E will  here  endeavour  to  treat 
—necessarily  briefly — not  only 
the  various  kinds  of  food  and 
the  easiest  modes  of  home 
preservation,  but  also  the 
methods  by  which  the  quality 
of  such  commodities  as  arc 
imported  may  be  generally 
tested. 

A very  useful  work  • re- 
cently appeared,  from  which 
wc  jive  a few  extracts  ; these,  supple, 
mented  by  hints  of  our  own,  may,  we 
ho{H*.  prove  serviceable  to  our  readers, 
who  will  please  accept  the  word  pre- 
servation” in  its  widest  sense,  as  we  refer  to  retaining 
the  goodness  of,  as  w*ell  as  extending  the  time  of 
keeping,  edibles  of  all  kmds. 

Summer,  as  housekeepers  know,  is  the  time  when  it 
is  difficult  to  hang  meat  long  enough  to  be  tender 
without  its  becoming  tainted  The  author  of  the 
abovemamed  work  advises  that  the  joint  be  securely 
bound  with  stinging  nettles,  then  hung  up  in  a can- 
vas bag.  Another  simple  way  is  to  moisten  a clean 
cloth  with  malt  vinegar,  and  wrap  it  round  the  meat  ; 
while  a third  plan,  easily  carried  out  by  countr>'  resi- 
dents, consists  in  covering  the  meat  with  buttermilk, 
which  must  be  renewed  every  second  day. 

Buttermilk  is  said  to  be  good  for  soaking  old 
game,  hares  especially,  which  can  be  made  tender  by 
the  treatment.  The  same  authority  is  loud  in  the 
praise  of  salicylic  acid,  **  which  has  no  injurious  effect 
on  the  system,  while  the  antiseptic  properties  are 
great”  To  prepare  it,  put  a drachm  into  a wine-bottle, 
and  fill  up  with  luke-wrarm  water.  Meat  just  com- 
mencing to  putrify  should  be  brushed  over  with  this  at 
intervals  of  a few  minutes  for  half  an  hour,  then  washed 
in  warm,  and  lastly  in  cold  water.  Dry  well  before 
cooking,  if  it  is  to  be  roasted.  Another  way  to  use  the 
acid  is  to  dissolve  a quarter  of  an  ounce  in  a pint  of 
cognac.  Two  ounces  of  this  solution  may  be  added 
with  advantage  to  each  quart  of  liquid  used  for  pre- 
serving  fruits.  Another  use — soak  the  papers  for 
la)nng  on  jam,  in  the  solution  ; those  that  touch  the 
preserve,  we  mean,  not  the  outer  wrappers. 

Joints  of  meat  will  keep  good,  even  in  the  hottest 
weather,  for  a month,  if  plunged  into  boiling  fat,  when 
cool  wrapped  in  straw,  and  sewn  in  canvas  bags, 
then  hung  in  a cool  place.  Venison  is  said  to  be 
delicious  if  sprinkled,  while  fresh,  with  a mixture  of 
charcoal,  ginger,  pepper,  and  pimento,  all  in  powder  ; 
afterwards  sewn  up,  and  buried  six  feet  in  the  ground, 
where  it  may  be  left  for  three  weeks.  It  must  be 
washed  before  cooking  at  a Mst  fire.  Salt  should 
never  be  put  on  meat  to  be  hung.  It  has  such  a harden- 
ing tendency. 

Perhaps  few  things  are  purer  and  more  efficacious 

* **  Philoiophy  in  th«  Kitchtn,**  " An  Old  Hoh«aiian  *’  Publi«h«<d 
by  M<run.  Ward  and  I>own«)-. 


than  a weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potass  for 
restoring  game,  meat,  or  poultry  already  tainted.  How 
often  will  a few  hours  work  the  mischief  in  sultt)- 
we.aihcr,  the  meat  changing  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
appear  almost  irremediably  spoiled  ! However,  by 
washing  in  the  fluid  it  ran  lx*  sweetened.  As  long  as 
the  liquid  changes  colour — that  is.  loses  its  pink  lint, 
and  becomes  greenish-brown— it  must  be  renewed. 
When  it  ceases  to  change  colour  the  meat  will  do. 
After  this  treatment  it  is  more  suitable  for  braising, 
boiling,  or  stewing,  than  for  roasting  and  baking 
— although  it  may  be  so  treated  if  well  dried  and 
floured. 

A wrinkle  for  those  who  have  to  bake  their  meat 
occurs  to  us  from  **An  Old  Bohemian’s”  book.  An  iron 
frame,  consisting  of  two  upright  bars,  and  one  at  the 
top  from  which  to  suspend  the  joint,  seems  a simple 
idea,  which  may  be  easily  carried  out.  A dish  is 
placed  underneath  to  catch  the  dripping ; the  last- 
named  being  enclosed  in  a perforated  dredger,  which 
is  aUo  suspended  from  the  top  bar,  thus  rendering  the 
basting  ol  the  joint  almost  automaiic.  This  is  a strong 
point,  and  the  meat  will  be  found  to  possess,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  sweet  flavour  it  has  when  roasted 
before  the  fire. 

We  quote  a tasty  pickle  for  meat,  though  less  mace 
would  perhaps  be  more  agreeable  to  most  palates. 
Two  quarts  of  water,  half  an  ounce  each  of  cloves, 
mace,  and  peppercorns,  two  ounces  of  Orleans  vinegar, 
one  and  a half  ounces  of  sugar,  two  and  a half  ounces  of 
treacle.  Boil  for  half  an  hour  with  frequent  skimming ; 
pour  over  the  meat — eight  to  ten  pounds— and  leave  it 
for  six  to  ten  days.  Boiled  again  it  may  be  used  a 
second  time,  unless  a pig’s  head  has  been  in  it ; no 
pickle  is  fit  for  further  use  after  that. 

This  is  an  age  of  adulteration,  and  no  doubt 
butterine”  is  superior  to  butter ; still,  if  people 
pay  for  butter  they  ought  to  get  it.  Here  is  a test  for 
suspected  butter.  Melt  it  at  a gentle  heat,  then  cool  it 
quickly,  on  icc  if  you  can.  If  lard,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, has  been  added,  the  butter  will  rise  to  the  top. 
and  there  will  be  a distinct  line  between  that  and  the 
fat  at  the  bottom.  It  must  be  liquefied  in  a glass  for 
this  test.  If  the  fat  is  uniform  in  appearance,  it  is  pure. 
Rancid  butter,  says  **  An  Old  Bohemian,”  should  have 
sharp  white  vinegar  worked  through  it  by  gashing  with 
a knife  all  over  the  mass  ; then  knead  and  squeeze 
thoroughly,  to  get  rid  of  the  vinegar.  Afterwards  it 
may  be  salted,  and  pressed  firmly  into  earthenware 
jars,  into  which,  right  through  the  butter  to  the  bottom, 
a few  sticks  of  liquorice  root  should  be  stuck. 

The  ways  of  preserving  eggs  are  many ; from  per- 
sonal experience  (and  we  have  tasted  those  preserved 
by  professionals),  we  cannot  recommend  either  lime  or 
brine  as  reliable  or  satisfactory  in  its  results.  All  we 
have  tried  have  been  brittle  in  tlie  shell,  the  white  and 
yolk  have  become  mixed,  and  the  egg  has  never  turned 
out  clear,  as  an  egg  should. 

But  w'c  agree  with  “ An  Old  Bohemian  ” that  eggs 
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coated  with  pure  salad  oil,  to  close  the  pores  and  so 
exclude  the  mr^  arc  generally  successful.  He  says, 
smear  each  egg  in  every  part,  and  wrap  it  in  a square  bit 
of  tissue  paper,  screwing  it  up  tightly  top  and  bottom. 
Flatten  out  the  top  screws,  thread  a needle  with 
worsted  and  pass  it  through,  then  suspend  the  eggs — 
thick  ends  downwards  -across  a ceiling  in  a cool 
place,  where  they  may  be  left  for  months.  Lemons, 
pears,  &c.,  similarly  papered  and  hung  will  keep  good 
some  time. 

Dr.  Cooper’s  recipe  for  preparing  game  eggs  for 
shipping  is  a thin  varnish,  made  by  dissolving  shel- 
lac in  alcohol.  Ellery  part  of  the  shell  must  be 
covered  with  this,  then  the  eggs  should  be  ^t  point 
downwards  in  bran  or  sawdust,  so  that  they  cannot 
move.  When  ready  to  use  them,  either  for  hatch- 
ing or  for  the  table,  the  varnish  must  be  carefully 
washed  off. 

We  are  told  that  salad  oil  should  be  left  uncorked 
in  a cool  place,  with  two  ounces  of  fine  dry  salt 
to  each  quart  bottle,  which  roust  be  shaken  occasion- 
ally. This  is  frequently  adulterated  with  poppy  oil, 
which  is  cheaper,  and  which  remains  limpid  in  cold 
weather.  Pure  salad  oil,  on  the  contrary',  congeals  in 
cold. 

Wc  are  one  with  “ An  Old  Bohemian  ” in  admira* 
tion  of  fireproof  china  and  cartitenware,  especially  for 
cooking  such  delic.acies  as  omelettes.  He  is  energetic, 
too,  in  his  disapproval  of  tin  canisters  for  tea,  coffee, 
&c. ; the  tannic  acid  in  time  acts  upon  the  tin,  which 
destroys  the  flavour  of  the  contents.  Glass  jars, 
especially  with  screw-fitting  lids,  like  those  in  which 
French  plums  arc  packed,  are  far  preferable  for  storing 
purposes  generally. 

This  seems  a fitting  opportunity  to  say  something 
about  the  rendering,  clarification,  and  preservation  of 
fat,  for  cooking  purposes.  Butter  cannot  be  afforded 
by  everybody,  and  is  not  nearly  so  indispensable  for 
kitchen  use  as  many  would  have  us  believe,  if  nice 
clear  fat  is  at  hand  ; such,  we  mean,  as  may  be  seen  in 
large  establishments,  and  training  schools  for  cookery, 
where  huge  blocks  of  almost  snowy  w hiteness  are  in 
daily  use  for  many  purposes. 

Here,  of  course,  fat  is  bought  from  the  butcher  pur- 
posely for  clarifying,  as  so  much  is  needed ; and  in  large 
families,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  from  joints,  &c.,  it 
would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  buy  a little  (the 
price  varies  from  4d.  to  8d.  per  pound)  in  place  of  lard, 
especially  for  frying,  lard  being  not  only  costly,  owing 
to  the  large  percentage  of  added  water  so  much  of  it 
contains,  but  anything  fried  in  it  is  more  liable  to 
greasiness  than  if  cooked  in  fat. 

Here,  then,  is  the  modus  operandi ; — Cut  small  any 
fat  from  joints  or  cutlets,  trimmings  of  suet,  &c.,  or 
pieces  from  the  butcher,  and  put  them  into  an  iron  pot 
The  kinds  may  be  mixed  ; pork,  mutton,  and  beef,  for 
instance,  and  cooked  fat  may  be  added,  but  will  not 
take  so  long.  Sec  that  every  bit  is  sweet ; one  tainted 
piece  will  impregnate  the  whole.  Just  cover  with  cold 
water,  about  a quarter-pint  to  each  pound,  to  prevent 


burning  ; put  the  lid  on  until  hot,  then  remove  it,  and 
cook  until  every  bit  of  fat  is  dry  and  shrivelled  and 
looks  brow’n.  Four  pounds  or  so  of  fat  may  take  a 
couple  of  hours  or  nearly.  Then  let  it  cool,  and  strain 
for  use.  Excellent  p.asir)*  and  cakes  can  be  made 
from  this.  That  used  for  frying  should  always  be 
strained  aAcrwards,  and  kept  in  separate  vessels  : one 
for  fish,  the  other  for  savouries,  such  ^ rissoles, 
fritters,  and  the  like. 

After  being  used  several  times  for  frying  it  naturally 
wastes,  but  can  be  rc-glarificd  by  adding  It  to  fresh  fat 
when  the  latter  is  nearly  cooked.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  it  docs  not  burn,  otherwise  it  is  spoiled  ; it  should 
be  frequently  stirred  to  prevent  this.  Dripping,  while 
hot,  should  be  poured  into  a bowl  of  cold  water,  from 
which  it  can  be  removed  in  a cake  when  set,  any  im- 
puritie.s,  which  will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  fat,  being 
scraped  off.  If  a bad  colour,  or  at  all  tainted,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  added  to  each  quart  of 
water  into  which  it  is  poured,  will  improve  both  flavour 
and  colour.  We  have  seen  charcoal  recommended  for 
use  in  the  same  way. 

A hint  now  about  tinned  goods,  meat  especially. 
Note,  when  about  to  purchase,  the  condition  of  the 
tin;  if  bulged  outw  ards,  don't  have  ity  eivn  as  a gift ! 
We  will  explain  the  process  of  canning,  to  give  weight 
to  our  warning. 

The  meat  is  packed  in  the  tins  while  raw,  then  scaled, 
and  cooked  in  an  outer  vessel  of  boiling  w'ater,  with 
sometimes  the  addition  of  a chemical  to  raise  the 
temperature.  When  cooked,  the  can  is  pierced,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  air  and  steam  have  been  expelled,  it  is 
soldered.  Experts  know  when  it  is  ready  for  solder- 
ing ; a moment  too  soon,  and  the  mischief  is  done, 
because  if  air  is  left  in,  the  tin  bulges,  and  the  meat 
will  not  be  good.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  tin  has  sunk, 
it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  goodness  ; it  proves  a vacuum, 
which  is  natural,  as  the  meat  shrinks  when  no  air  is 
left  in  the  tin. 

Some  may  say,  what  matter  if  air  be  left  in  the  tin? 
Simply  this  : nitrogen,  an  element  of  air,  imparts  to 
bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  a tendency  to 
change  and  decay. 

Often,  on  opening  a tin  of  preserved  goods,  people 
are  heard  to  say  “iheairis  escaping.”  instead  of  which, 
the  slight  hissing  sound  is  the  result  of  the  air  rushing 
iHy  another  proof  that  there  was  a vacuum.  Well,  wc 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  assuming  the  outward  sign  of 
goodness  above  referred  to  ; a label  bearing  the  name 
of  a good  exporter  or  importer ; and  also  a reliable 
vendor  of  the  article,  whether  meat,  fish,  milk,  soup,  or 
vegetable,  the  chances  arc  a million  to  one  against 
any  one  being  injured,  much  less  poisoned,  by  tinned 
goods. 

Another  caution,  though  ; alw-ays  look  out  for  any 
little  globules  of  solder  that  sometimes  find  their  way 
inside  the  tin  ; and  take  care,  especially  in  the  case  of 
salmon  and  lobster,  to  empty  the  contents,  as  soon  as 
opened,  into  an  earthenware  vesiwl.  This  is  necessary 
for  cvciynhing  except  milk- 
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STUDENT-LIFE  AT  HEIDELBERG. 

BY  A GRADUATE  OF  HEIDELBERG  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


all  the  thousands  of  British 
tourists  who,  on  their  way  to 
and  from  Switzerland,  annually 
pass  through  Heidelberg,  so 
charmingly  situated  half-way 
between  the  river  scenery  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  mountain 
grandeur  of  the  Alps,  few  think 
of,  and  still  fewer  visit,  a 
hideous  mass  of  yellow  - stuccoed  masonry,  round 
which,  however,  all  Heidelberg  life  centres. 

This  architectural  abomination,  resembling  nothing 
so  much  as  two  gigantic  Noah’s  arks  set  down  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  lies  just  off  the  Haupt- 
strasse,  flanking  the  Ludwigsplatz,  and  is  the  famous 
Rupert-Cbarles  University  of  more  than  European 
celebrity. 

Founded  in  1386  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  Rup- 
prccht  1.,  it  will  this  year  celebrate  its  500th  anniver- 
sary by  a series  of  magnificent  fltes  early  this  month. 
As  general  interest  seems  to  have  been  aroused  by 
this  jubilee,  a few  notes  on  the  University  and  the  life 
of  its  alumni,  by  one  of  them,  may  at  this  time  prove 
not  unacceptable. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  two  terms, 
called  respectively  the  winter  and  the  summer  semes- 
ter. The  former  runs  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  April,  with  a few  weeks’  break  for 
Christmas  ; the  latter  lasting  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  beginning  of  August,  leaving  two  months  and  a 
half  for  the  summer  vacation. 

In  Germany,  as  in  England,  student-life  begins 
with  matriculation.  Mine  at  Heidelberg  was  comical 


rather  than  formal  and  formidable,  as  is  the  case  with 
us.  On  the  day  and  at  the  time  appointed,  all  we 
“Freshmen,”  having  previously  disbursed  sundry 
marks  and  pfennigs,  and  deposited  sundry  papers  at 
the  secretariat,  gathered  at  the  University  building. 
There  we  flocked  round  the  closed  door  of  the  hall, 
where  we  had  learnt  that  the  ceremony  was  to  take 
place.  Soon  the  door  was  opened,  and  we  began  to 
be  admitted  one  by  one  into  the  sanctum.  After  an 
hour’s  waiting,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  enrolled 
in  alphabetical  order,  1 inarched  into  the  room,  pre- 
ceded by  a sonorous  “ Herr  Sebpentzerr  ” from  the  uni- 
formed janitor.  I found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
four  spectacled  professors  (the  Pro-rector  and  three 
others),  who  were  sitting  side  by  side  at  a long  table 
covered  with  papers.  After  an  awkward  pause  of  a 
few  moments,  which  we  flUed  in  by  mutually  taking 
stock  of  each  other,  the  secretary,  who  acted  as  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  mutely  pointed  to  a chair,  befr>re 
which  lay  a large  book  on  the  table.  1 sat  down, 
signed  my  name,  filled  in  certain  other  columns  with 
information  respecting  the  date  and  place  of  my  birth* 
the  abode  and  status  of  my  parents,  &c.,  and  then, 
after  a low  bow  to  the  Board,  walked  out,  without 
having  uttered  or  heard  a syllable  during  the  inter- 
view. Next  day  I received  my  certificate  of  matri- 
culation, and  a card  which  entitled  me  to  the  “ civic 
rights  appertaining  to  the  Rupcrt-Charles  University,’* 
and  I was  now  a full-fledged  student. 

There  are  at  all  German  Universities  four  Faculties, 
or  branches  of  study  : Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Philosophy,  w’hich  last  is  a comprehensive  term,  in- 
cluding all  subjects  not  contained  in  either  of  the 
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three  others.  In  1880  there  were  six  Professors  of 
Theology,  twelve  of  Law,  nineteen  of  Medicine,  and 
no  less  than  thirty^three  of  Philosophy,  besides  many 
private  tutors. 

The  professors  lecture  in  rooms  specially  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  University 
building,  where,  in  fact,  comparatively  few  lectures 
arc  held,  most  of  them  being  delivered  in  new  build- 
ings  lately  erected  by  the  University.  As  these  latter 
are  in  some  cases  a considerable  distance  apart,  all 
lessons  timed  to  begin  theoretically  at  the  hour  do 
not  in  reality  commence  till  a quarter  past,  so  as  to 
give  time  for  the  students  to  run  from  one  room  to 
another. 

As  a rule  the  morning  is  devoted  to  the  hearing  of 
lectures,  some  of  which  are  free  to  all  adults,  whether 
matriculated  students  or  not,  the  afternoon  being 
given  up  to  relaxation,  and  the  evening  to  private 
study.  There  are,  however,  lectures  of  some  sort 
going  on  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  from  7 a.m.  to  7 and 
even  8 p.m. 

The  students  lodge  where  they  please,  but  the 
house  must  be  licensed  by  the  academic  authorities. 
The  rent  of  the  room  or  rooms,  which  arc  let  for  the 
whole  semester,  ranges  from  3s.  to  15s.  per  room  per 
week,  according  to  storey  and  situation.  Frequently 
two  students  rent  one  small  attic  between  them,  so 
that  lodging  cannot  be  accounted  a necessarily  heavy 
item  in  a student’s  expenditure.  Nor  is  board  more 
expensive.  Three  good  meals  a day — two  of  them, 
viz.,  dinner  at  12 — 2,  and  supper  at  7 p.m.,  being  meat 
meals— can  be  obtained  en  abonrufnenl  ior  is.  6d.  to 
2S.  per  diem.  I occupied  two  well-fumished  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  of  a “gastbaus  ” close  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  found  that  my  board  and  lodging  to- 
gether cost  me  rather  less  than  a pound  a week. 

The  curriculum  of  work  is  apparently  arranged  on 
the  theory  that  each  student  will  remain  three  years 
at  one  University  or  another.  Verj*  few,  however, 
spend  all  this  time  at  one  and  the  same  University, 
for  the  students  love  a roving  life,  and  rarely  pass 
more  than  one  semester  in  one  place.  Heidelberg  is 
fi’om  its  surrounding  scener)’  eminently  suited  to  be 
an  out-of-doors  place,  and  is  consequently  in  high 
favour  during  the  summer  semester,  while  large  towns, 
such  as  Berlin  or  Lcipsic,  are  preferred  as  winter 
quarters. 

When  a student  leaves  at  the  end  of  a semester, 
he  has  to  “cxmatriculate’* — that  is,  go  to  the  sccre- 
Uriat,  surrender  his  certificate  of  civic  rights,  disburse 
sundry  marks  again,  and  receive  back  his  papers, 
which  he  will  similarly  deposit  at  his  next  Alma 
Mater. 

As  the  beginning  of  academic  life  is  matriculation, 
so  the  end  of  it  is,  if  all  goes  well,  the  examination 
for  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine, 
or  Philosophy,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  examina- 
tion is  so  different  from  the  analogous  ordeals  among 
uSi  that  it  seems  worth  describing.  The  candidate, 
early  in  the  semester  in  which  he  wishes  to  "pass 
out,"  calls  on  the  Dean  of  his  Faculty,  and  asks  for 
a day  to  be  fixed  for  his  exam.  The  Dean  consults 


his  note-book,  and  gives  a choice  of  four  or  five  days 
near  the  period  when  the  candidate  wishes  to  be 
examined.  The  latter  then  chooses  a date,  and  begins 
to  harden  his  heart  and  stiffen  his  neck  for  the  inqui- 
sition. When  the  day  has  arrived,  the  victim  presents 
himself  in  evening  dress  at  5.30  p.m.  at  the  appointed 
place.  Generally  he  has  to  wait  and  cool  his  ardour 
in  a small  ante-room,  until  a quorum  of  professors 
has  been  gathered  together.  I was  lucky,  and  found 
fifteen  professors  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  ready 
assembled  to  try  me.  I was  excused  the  one  hour's 
preliminary  examination  in  Latin  on  the  ground  of 
my  classical  honours  at  Cambridge,  though  I had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  them  that  1 was  really  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  as  1 had  no  diploma  to  prove 
it.  So  I had  only  three  hours’  vh>a  voce  examination 
before  a bench  of  fifteen  professors. 

After  having  been  for  two  hours  questioned  as  to 
my  views  on  the  Romance  languages  and  literature, 
we  adjourned  for  ten  minutes  to  recruit  our  shattered 
energies  with  wine  and  cake  (for  which  I had  to  pay, 
though  1 did  not  partake  of  them).  Then  followed 
an  hour’s  dialogue  about  Gothic  languages  and  litera- 
ture, and  1 was  released  and  relegated  to  a side 
room,  while  the  professors  sat  in  judgment  over  my 
fitness,  or  the  contrary,  for  receiving  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  I was  not  long  kept  in  sus- 
pense, as  in  less  than  five  minutes  1 was  summoned 
by  the  usher  into  their  august  presence  again.  They 
had  all  risen,  and  were  standing  in  a semicircle  round 
the  door  when  I passed  in.  The  Dean  made  a short 
speech,  saying  that  the  Faculty  had  decided  upon 
promoting  me  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ; the  professors 
bowed  simultaneously ; I gave  a semicircular  bow  in 
response,  backed  out  of  the  door,  and  all  was  over. 

The  next  morning  I had  to  reappear  before  the  Dean, 
and  repeat  after  him  a long  Latin  oath,  the  words  of 
which  I hardly  caught.  One  of  the  clauses  was,  I 
believe,  to  the  effect  that  I would  not  enter  any  other 
University  after  receiving  the  diploma  of  Heidelberg. 
The  fees,  ;^2l,  for  promotion  seem  rather  heavy  when 
contrasted  with  the  prevailing  cheapness  of  education 
in  Germany. 

It  may  well  be  imagined,  considering  the  unfettered 
liberty  granted  to  the  students,  that  some  of  them 
occasionally  allow  this  liberty  to  degenerate  into 
licence.  For  such,  however,  there  arc  wholesome  de- 
terrents in  the  shape  of  academical  punishments  for 
offences  against  academical  discipline,  apart  from,  and 
in  addition  to,  the  civil  pains  and  penalties  inflicted 
on  transgressors  of  the  laws  of  the  realm.  First  and 
foremost  among  the  special  punishments  stands  im- 
prisonment, up  to  four  weeks,  in  the  University  prison, 
entitled  the  Career.  This  prison  comprises  four  cells, 
to  accommodate  four  culprits  ; and  instead  of  being, 
as  prisons  are  popularly  supposed  to  be,  an  under- 
ground dungeon,  it  is  situated  some  three  or  four 
storeys  high,  occupying  the  attic  floor  of  the  house 
of  one  of  the  University  ushers,  who  acts  as  gaoler. 
The  windows  arc  strongly  barred,  and  covered  with 
stout  wire  netting ; the  bedstead  (the  prisoner  brings 
his  own  bedding)  is  low  and  primitive,  and  the  furni- 
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tore  consists  of  a wooden  chair  and  a deal  table.  But 
though  the  littings  are  thus  anything  but  luxurious,  the 
ornamentation  of  the  cells  is  both  plentiful  and  unique. 
The  tables  are  carved  from  top  to  bottom,  over  and 
under,  legs  and  all,  with  wonderful  arabesques,  scenes, 
names,  beasts,  and  flowers,  while  the  ceiling  and  the 
walls  are  frescoed  and  rc-frcscoed  with  original  de> 
signs  and  inscriptions  in  colours,  or  in  soot,  if  the 
artist  could  get  no  other  pigment  Many  young  hearts 


spent  several  years  at  German  Universities,  1 never 
fully  satisfied  myself  as  to  what  were,  if  any,  the  re« 
creations,  athletic  or  otherwise,  of  the  German  stu* 
dents,  beyond  walking  and  beer-drinking,  with  an 
occasional  cab-drive  by  way  of  special  dissipation. 

Of  social  amusements  there  seem  to  exist  but  few, 
save  what  is  afforded  by  scientifically  inclined  de- 
bating clubs,  or  singing  societies. 

An  exception  must,  however,  be  made  in  favour 


A CELL  IN  THE  CARCSK. 


have  left  their  complaints  on  these  walls,  and  though 
doubtless  they  most  richly  deserved  their  fate,  yet 
to  read  their  pathetic  lament.itions  one  would  think 
there  was  a larger  share  of  injured  innocence  among 
the  Heidelberg  students  than  in  any  other  quarter  of 
the  globe.  One  sees  here  many  well-known  names 
of  German  statesmen  and  heroes,  men  who  would 
doubtless  feel  rather  ashamed  of  their  early  vagaries, 
if  they  remembered  they  had  stereotyped  them  on 
the  walls  of  the  Heidelberg  Career  for  all  eyes  to 
read. 

In  the  event  of  very  serious  breaches  of  discipline, 
the  offender  is  liable  to  summary  dismissal  from  the 
University,  subject,  however,  to  appeal  to  the  Pro- 
rector.  This  functionary  is  virtually  the  head  of  the 
University  ; the  Rector,  the  nominal  head,  being 
always  the  actual  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

A foreign  critic  in  England  would,  1 think,  have  but 
little  difficulty  in  recognising  cricket,  football,  rowing, 
and  tennis,  as  the  principal  pastimes  of  the  youths  at 
our  institutions  for  higher  education.  But  though  I 


of  the  various  corps,  the  members  of  which  foim 
so  showy  a feature  of  every  University.  These  corps 
students  seem  to  spend  their  lives  in  such  sociable- 
ness as  is  to  be  found  in  walking  the  streets,  adorned 
with  coloured  caps  and  sashes  to  match,  in  frequent- 
ing the  corps  pastrycooks’  in  the  afternoon,  and  their 
corps  “ kneipe,”  or  drinking  saloon,  in  the  evening,  and 
at  regular  intervals  assisting  in  a body  at  a students’ 
duel. 

These  duels,  for  the  carrying  on  of  which  the  corps 
system  would  seem  to  have  been  expressly  devised, 
are  artificial  concerns,  prearranged  between  the  presi- 
dents of  the  various  corps.  These  latter  are  em- 
powered to  call  upon  A to  fight  a duel,  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  with  B,  apparently  for  the  sole  reason  that 
the  remainder  of  the  corps  may  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  looking  on,  much  as  big  boys  at  school  set  on  little 
boys  to  fight,  so  that  they  may  assist  as  excited  spec- 
tators at  a miniature  gladiatorial  display. 

The  duellists  fight  with  long  swords,  sharpened  only 
for  a few  inches  at  the  end,  and  have  their  bodies  and 
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limbs  completely  covered  with  leather  armour,  with 
the  exception  of  a part  of  the  face  ; their  aim  being 
not  to  kill  or  maim  each  other,  but  only  to  chop  out 
little  slices  from  one  another's  cheeks,  noses,  and 
foreheads,  leaving  scars  which  are  looked  upon  with 
great  pride  by  their  fortunate  possessors. 

These  duels  have,  however,  been  so  often  described, 
that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  go  over  them 
again. 

Duelling  is  restricted  to  the  comparatively  small 
coterie  of  corps  students.  But  there  is  another  pas< 
time  which  unfortunately  is  open  to  all  to  indulge  in. 
at  all  times  and  in  all  pUces,  and  that  b beer* 
drinking,  which  is  carried  on  to  an  almost  incredit^e 
extent. 

Such  is  a short  sketch  of  the  salient  points  of  Ger- 
man University  life  as  they  presented  themselves  to  a 
graduate  fresh  from  Cambridge. 

A comparison  between  the  English  and  German 
systems  very  naturally  suggests  itself ; and  this  com- 
parison, when  made,  leads  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions 

In  these  days,  when  the  Teutonising  tendency  is  so 
strong  among  us  that  we  import,  not  only  German 
customs,  but  even  German  bayonets  and  Gemtan  post- 
cards, it  will  be  well  to  pause  and  reHect  maturely 
before  we  import  also  the  system  of  education  in  vogue 
at  the  German  Universities.  A practical  experience 
of  both  has  convinced  me  of  the  superiority  of  our  own 
system  over  that  of  Germany,  in  almost  every  respect. 


Notably,  liberty  in  the  abstract  may  be  a very  good 
thing  ; but,  like  other  virtues,  it  can  in  practice  be 
carried  to  excess.  And  not  all  youths  of  eighteen  u. 
twenty-two  can  distinguish  between  its  use  and  its 
abuse. 

With  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  it  is 
difficult  to  compare  our  system  with  the  German. 
No  system  can  turn  a drone  into  a bee,  and  none 
can  prevent  a bee  from  gathering  honey  where  it 
exists.  An  undergraduate  in  either  country  has  ample 
facilities  offered  him  for  the  acquisition  of  learning. 
If  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  fault  is  not  that  of  the  system 
under  which  he  studies,  but  bis  own. 

In  England  it  is, ! think,  generally  recognised  that 
perhaps  the  greatest  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
University  career  are  not  so  much  classical  or  mathe- 
matical as  social  and  moral.  And  in  a German  Uni- 
versity this  social  and  moral  training  must,  under  the 
present  system,  necessarily  be  entirely  absent,  as  the 
above  remarks  on  the  student*s  mode  of  life  will  have 
shown.  No  humanising  influences  are  there  brought 
to  bear  on  the  still  supple  mind;  no  high  tone  is  in- 
stilled into  it,  no  unseffishness  or  er/i  7 im- 

planted in  it,  no  rough  corners  are  rubbed  down  in 
the  mill  of  free  social  intercourse,  as  I think  wc  may 
justly  boast  is  the  case  at  our  Universities. 

In  conclusiof^  before  our  ubiquitous  Germanisers 
lay  their  axe  to  the  root  of  our  University  system,  1 
hope  the  suspicion  at  least  will  arise  in  their  minds 
that  perhaps  after  all  the  old  is  better.” 

Kinc.sley  Spencer,  .\I.A.,  Ph.D. 


STIRRING  SCENES  IN  STIRRING  LIVES. 

r.— CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 


Columbus  had  been  an  Kng* 
Hshman,  Englishmen  would 
have  known  him  better,  and 
admired  him  more.  He  was 
really  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  attractive  of  men. 
The  man  himself  had  some- 
thing fascinating  about  him; 
ecclesiastics,  princes,  muti- 
nous seamen,  and  ignorant 
savages  instinctively  owned 
his  remarkable  power.  Not 
cvcr)'body,  indeed ; otherwise 
he  would  not  have  had  to  go  through  the  long,  weary 
years  of  struggle  that  passed  before  he  could  get  any 
one  of  means  and  influence  to  believe  in  him  and  in  his 
enterprise.  Of  a commanding  presence,  above  the 
middle  height,  with  a long  face,  aquiline  nose,  light 
grey  eyes,  and  hair  that  had  turned  white  at  thirty,  be 
looked  what  he  was — a leader  of  men.  Like  many 
other  great  men,  he  was  simple-minded,  humane, 
generous,  with  strong  belief  in  the  greatness  of  others, 
and  with  much  of  th,-!!  reverence  which  belongs  to 
minds  that  soar  in  the  infinite. 


The  son  of  the  wool-carder  of  Genoa  had  early 
chosen  the  sea  as  his  home,  and  had  known  many  a 
voyage  before  the  great  work  of  his  life  began  to  loom 
in  his  horizon.  Living  among  the  Portuguese  (he  had 
married  a Portuguese  lady),  the  knowledge  of  the 
Portuguese  discoveries  must  have  had  a very  power- 
ful influence  on  him.  Pondering  maps,  charts,  the 
structure  of  the  earth,  accounts  of  voyages,  and 
opinions  founded  on  them,  he  had  arrived  at  an 
immovable  conviction  that  there  was  a way  to  India 
by  the  West.  He  was.  of  course,  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  he  was 
in  serious  error  in  his  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  globe, 
his  idea  being  that  the  cast  coast  of  Asia,  commonly 
spoken  of  as  India,  was  only  a few  hundred  furlongs 
distant  from  the  west  coast  of  Europe  and  Africa.  He 
had  heard,  however,  that  to  the  east  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  there  lay  a magnificent  island  (perhaps 
Japan),  and  he  believed  that  this  island  was  the  first 
land  that  would  be  reached  by  any  one  sailing  west 
from  the  shores  of  Europe.  To  reach  the  shores  of 
Asia  by  crossing  the  ocean,  to  discover  and  annex 
whatever  splendid  islands  or  golden  continents  might 
be  there,  was  the  enterprise  on  which  he  had  set  his 
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heart,  and  in  the  feasibility  of  which  he  had  the  most 
immovable  faith. 

There  is  one  chapter  of  the  early  life  of  Columbus 
with  which  we  are  little  acquainted — his  relipous 
history.  It  must  have  been  a striking  chapter,  for,  as 
Arthur  Helps  has  well  said,  his  religion  was  not  an 
accident  in  his  career : it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whole.  The  consuming  passion  of  his  soul  was  to 
convert  to  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel  the  teeming 
p>opulation  of  India  and  other  distant  countries.  It 
was  the  hope  of  this  that  gave  tht  enterprise  its  highest 
glory  in  his  eyes  ; as  he  dwelt  on  this  his  soul  warmed, 
and  his  words  became  eloquent  and  persuasive  when 
he  pleaded  his  cause  before  churchmen  and  poli. 
ticians  ; it  was  this  that  sustained  his  perseverance 
amid  the  discouragements,  opposition,  and  sickening 
delays  of  years.  Whatever  wealth  might  come  to 
himself,  he  dedicated  to  an  expedition  to  recover  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Of  the  sincerity  and 
loftiness  of  his  religion  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it 
was  mingled  with  all  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of 
the  limes,  and  especially  with  the  pernicious  belief 
that  the  faithful  were  entitled  to  appropriate  the 
property  of  the  heathen,  and  even  to  make  them 
slaves,  and  that  it  was  a righteous  and  blessed  thing 
to  compel  them — even  by  torture,  if  necessary — to 
profess  the  one  true  faith.  Alas  for  the  zeal  which 
is  not  according  to  knowledge ! The  poor  natives  had 
little  cause  to  bless  the  day  when  the  Spaniards  set  to 
baptising  their  heathen  country  by  scattering  such 
names  as  San  Salvador,  Santa  Maria,  and  Concepcion 
over  its  beautiful  but  unsanctified  shores. 

It  is  a weary  time  when  Columbus  is  lighting  for  his 
idea.  First  we  find  him  at  work  with  the  Portuguese, 
but  of  them  he  can  make  nothing.  Then  he  tries  the 
Spaniards  ; and  when  he  gets  access  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  his  hopes  rise,  more  especially  when  he 
arouses  the  sympathies  of  the  queen,  whose  ideas  of 
glory  are  more  true,  as  her  temper  is  more  lofty  and 
generous,  than  those  of  her  more  subtle  and  calculating 
husband.  Sometimes  he  and  his  project  are  referred 
to  commissions  consisting  of  the  most  learned  and 
scientific  people  of  the  country  ; but  usually  they  give 
their  opinion  against  him.  It  is  not  enough  for  some 
of  them  to  condemn  the  project  on  account  of  its 
chimerical  nature,  and  to  dissuade  the  authorities 
from  giving  so  much  treasure  and  life  to  be  sunk  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  ; besides  all  that,  the  scheme  is 
sometimes  denounced  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  which 
never  teaches  that  the  earth  is  round ; and  as  opposed 
to  the  views  of  respectable  Church  fathers,  like 
Lactantius  and  Augustine,  who  maintained  that  the 
idea  of  antipodes,  or  persons  whose  feet  were  planted 
against  our  feet,  was  utterly  nonsensical.  Who  would 
seriously  maintain  that  there  were  countries  w'herc  the 
rain  fell  upwards  from  clouds  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  that  the  men  were  constituted  like  house- 
flies and  spiders,  to  crawl  along  the  ceiling?  And 
poor  Columbus  found  that  even  when  he  did  get  a 
favourable  reply  on  the  merits  of  his  scheme  from 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  they 
were  too  engrossed  with  their  war  against  the  Moors 


to  be  able  to  give  their  hearts  to  his  undertaking. 
“Wait,”  they  said,  “till  our  war  is  ended  ; wail  till 
Grenada  is  in  our  hands.”  Columbus  had  the  virtue 
of  patience  in  a wonderful  degree  ; he  did  wait,  as  he 
was  told.  And  one  day  the  war  did  end.  Grenada 
was  taken,  and  the  queen’s  promissor>'  note  at  length 
fell  due.  But  when  a settlement  was  about  to  take 
place,  her  representatives  higgled  over  the  very  mo- 
derate proportion  of  gain  which  Columbus  proposed 
should  be  his  share  in  the  event  of  success  I Disgust 
could  bear  no  more}  he  turned  from  Spain  for  other 
climes.  But  Spain  would  not  let  him  go  ; he  was 
overtaken  on  the  way,  induced  once  more  to  return, 
and  his  terms  were  conceded. 

It  is  said  by  one  biographer  that  eighteen  years 
of  the  prime  of  his  life  were  consumed  in  these 
negotiations,  and  that  he  was  fifty-six  when  at  last 
things  were  ready  for  him  to  go.  Often  he  had  been 
reduced  to  the  depths  of  poverty,  his  clothes  worn 
threadbare,  so  that  he  could  not  wait  on  persons  of 
rank  and  consideration  ; what  he  had  to  live  on  was 
the  precarious  produce  of  his  labour,  copying  maps 
and  charts. 

The  getting  of  ships,  and  especially  of  crews,  was 
another  enormous  difficulty.  But  this,  too,  w^as  at 
length  overcome.  At  last,  on  August  3,  1492,  three 
little  vessels,  only  one  of  them  full-decked,  left  the 
port  of  Palos,  in  Andalusia,  manned  by  120  seamen; 
their  departure  was  accompanied  by  not  a little 
weeping  and  wringing  of  hands  by  their  friends,  who 
did  not  expect  to  see  their  faces  any  more. 

The  weary  battle  of  eighteen  long  years  was  thus,  at 
last,  crowned  with  success.  But,  after  all,  the  past 
was  but  a preliminary  skirmish.  It  was  now  only 
that  the  real  battle  began.  One  woe  is  past,  and 
behold  another  cometh  quickly.  How  was  “ the 
Admiral” — as  he  now  liked  to  be  called — to  steer 
these  frail  barques  over  the  wild  Atlantic,  to  guide 
tliein  to  unknown  shores,  and  to  bring  them  back 
to  Spain  ? Did  he  never,  in  his  secret  heart,  de- 
nounce himself  as  the  greatest  fool  in  Christendom 
to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  such  an  enterprise? 
If  he  did  (as  most  men  in  like  circumstances  have 
done),  it  could  only  be  the  momentary  recoil  of  an 
overstrained  mind,  sure  to  rally  itself  quickly.  But 
the  worries  of  the  voyage  began  soon,  and  as  time 
wore  on  they  increased  in  a geometric  ratio.  One  of 
the  ships  loses  her  rudder,  and  not  improbably  by 
design.  This  causes  a detention  of  three  weeks.  A 
calm  detains  them  other  three  days  within  sight  of 
hind.  Columbus  is  eager  to  get  out  to  sea,  but  when 
the  land  disappears  his  seamen  fall  a-wceping.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  land  they  fall  in  with 
a mast,  a fragment  of  the  wreck  of  a large  vessel ; and, 
of  course,  it  is  an  evil  portent.  The  needle  dances 
fantastically,  and  consternation  seizes  (he  crew.  One 
great  mercy  is  the  favourable  trade  wind  and  calm 
weather.  Patches  of  herbs  and  weed  begin  to  appear, 
and  on  one  of  them  is  a crab— a sign  that  land  is 
near.  But  the  seamen  are  getting  uneasy  at  the 
unexpected  length  of  the  voyage.  In  spite  of  the 
stratagem  of  two  log-books — a short  one  for  the  crew, 
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and  a longer  and  more  correct  one  for  Columbus— they 
know  that  they  arc  frightfully  far  from  home ; and  as 
the  wind  is  almost  invariably  from  home,  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  getting  a wind  to  take  them  back. 
Calm  and  beautiful  is  the  spirit  of  “the  Admiral* 
— undaunted,  confident,  full  of  faith,  making  all 
allowances  for  his  crew  : reasoning,  calming,  en< 
couraging  them  to  the  utmost.  But  if  he  knew  what 
these  knots  of  them  in  comers  of  the  ships  are  saying, 
he  would  shudder  a little  at  their  proposal  to  give 
him  a shove  overboard,  and  turn  the  head  of  the 
vessel  homeward.  On  September  25th,  the  cry  of 
“ Land,  land  1 is  raised  by  one  of  the  ships.  It  turns 
out  a deception.  By  the  first  week  of  October  he  is 
at  open  war  with  his  crew',  and  his  life  is  hardly  worth 
an  hour's  purchase.  Happily,  more  decided  tokens 
of  land  present  themselves  : a green  hsh,  a thorn- 
branch  with  berries,  and  a staff  artificially  carved. 
Columbus  makes  an  earnest  address  to  the  crew, 
dwelling  on  the  favourable  wind  and  weather  they  had 
enjoyed  as  tokens  of  God’s  mercy,  expressing  a strong 
conBdence  that  they  would  make  land  that  very  night, 
and  promising  to  whoever  should  discover  it  a doublet 
of  velvet  in  addition  to  the  pension  promised  by  the 
king  and  queen.  Taking  his  station  on  the  high 
poop  of  the  vessel,  he  carries  his  eye,  with  intense 
earnestness,  along  the  horizon,  in  search  of  the  faintest 
trace  of  land.  Suddenly,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  fancies 
he  sees  the  glimmer  of  a light.  It  is  too  important  an 
observation  for  him  to  trust  to  his  own  eye  alone.  He 
calls  first  one,  then  another  of  his  companions,  and  they 
think-they  see  it  loo.  But  the  glimmer  is  faint,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not  seen  at  all.  At  two  o’clock  a gun 
is  fired  from  one  of  the  companion  vessels  announcing 
land.  As  the  sky  begins  to  brighten,  it  is  seen  dis- 
tinctly two  leagues  distant  ; they  shorten  sail,  lie  to, 
and  eagerly  await  the  dawn. . 

O Christopher  Columbus,  who  would  not  have 
gone  through  all  your  antecedent  tribulations  for  the 
luxury  of  your  feelmg  that  October  morning?  What 
a change  in  one  hour  from  the  incessant  tension, 
pressure,  and  misery  of  years,  to  the  joy  and  delight  of 
perfect  freedom,  and  the  sense  of  glorious  triumph  ! 
As  if  a thousand  shackles  had  been  loosed  from  your 
body,  and  a load  like  a mountain  lifted  from  your 
back  ! Too  well  must  you  have  known,  for  many  a 
long  year,  that  grinding  sensation  at  the  heart  which 
comes  of  intense  anxiety,  as  if  a mill-stone  were  pound- 
ing the  most  sensitive  p;irt  of  your  frame.  And  now, 
in  one  hour,  it  is  completely  gone ! But  who  can 
f.-incy  all  that  passed  through  Columbus’  mind  as  he 
set  foot  on  that  western  strand,  though  as  yet  he 
knew  not  what  it  was  ? “ Yes ; I am  right,  after  all. 
Ttje  earth  is  round,  O most  reverend  and  worthy 
fathers  ; and  here  are  we  at  your  antipodes,  not 
exactly  crawling  on  roofs  like  spiders ! Here  is  our 
ship  still  in  the  water,  and  in  no  danger  of  falling  out 
of  it  down  into  space  ! And  here  is  the  beginning  of 
the  lands  I have  always  believed  in  ; and  here,  in 
these  naked  savages,  the  first  sample  of  the  people 
who  are  yet  to  be  converted  to  a saving  faith  in  the 


Son  of  God.  Yes,  O Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  all 
that  ever  I said  to  you  about  the  glory  which  this 
enterprise  would  bring  you  is  true.  Ye  friends  who 
have  cheered  me  on,  would  that  you  were  here  to  see 
and  share  my  triumph.  Yc  foes  who  have  jeered  roe, 
jeer  on,  if  you  like,  to  your  heart’s  desire.  My  sons, 
I am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  your  father  is  not 
dishonoured.  O my  God,  who  hast  brought  me 
in  safety  out  of  so  many  great  and  sore  troubles, 
praise  be  to  Thy  name  for  Thy  mercy.  Use  me 
in  Thy  service,  and  take  Thou  to  Thyself  all  the 
glory  ! " 

There  were  plenty  more  troubles  for  Columbus. 
That  morning  was  a bright  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness,  and  it  was  well  for  Columbus  if  he  was 
able  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  for  the  brightness  lasted 
but  a little  time.  There  were  hard  enough  experiences 
yet  before  he  got  home.  One  of  his  ships  was  wrecked, 
another  disobeyed  orders,  and  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  encountered  such  a tempest  that  it  w'as  only  by 
a kind  of  miracle  she  ever  reached  her  eastern  haven. 
When  Columbus  did  reach  Europe,  his  reception  was 
most  triumphant.  Arriving  first  at  a port  in  Portugal, 
he  found  that  though  the  king  was  deeply  mortified 
that  the  honour  and  benefit  of  the  discovery  had  been 
lost  to  him,  be  was  generous  enough  to  give  Columbus 
the  credit  of  that  marvellous  achievement — the  dis- 
covery of  a new  world.  Proceeding  to  Spain,  he  was 
received  by  the  king  and  queen  with  almost  royal 
honours.  Where  royalty  set  the  example,  the  nobility 
and  the  populace  were  not  slow  to  follow.  And  the 
civilised  world  rang  with  the  news.  “ A new  world  ! ” 
What  discovery  could  be  greater  ? Yet,  amid  all  the 
jubilation  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  not  known. 
Cuba  was  held  to  be  the  end  of  Asia,  and  the  islands 
being  supposed  to  lie  in  the  Indian  seas  were  called 
the  West  Indies.  How  much  more  magnificent  a 
“ new  world  * lay  behind  the  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
no  one  yet  ventured  to  dream. 

We  do  not  touch  on  the  later  voyages  of  Columbus, 
nor  on  the  intrigues  and  conspiracies  of  which  he  was 
the  subject  in  his  later  days,  and  which  tended  greatly 
to  embitter  the  end  of  his  life.  But  we  cannot  con- 
clude without  dwelling  a moment  on  the  grand  moral 
lesson  of  his  career.  That  constancy  to  his  convic- 
tions by  which  he  was  marked,  and  immovable  fidelity 
to  the  course  which  they  dictated,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
the  sublime.  What  a rebuke  they  minister  to  the 
vacillation  which  so  many  of  us  show  in  matters  of 
duty,  although  it  is  so  much  easier  for  us  to  be  loyal 
to  our  convictions  ! What  scorn  they  pour  on  our 
miserable  habits  of  self-indulgence,  our  readiness  to 
humour  the  paltriest  cravings  of  the  body,  our  fear  of 
ridicule,  our  hatred  of  exertion,  our  recoil  from  self- 
denial!  Wc  do  not  usually  place  either  the  Italian 
or  the  Spanish  character  very  high  in  self-control,  in 
life-long  allegiance  to  duty,  and  noble  service  of  God 
and  man ; yet  what  modem  country  can  furnish  a 
name  that  stands  higher  in  these  qualities  than  the 
Italian-born  and  Spanish-bred  sailor — Christopher 
Columbus  ? 
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HARLOWE'S  HELPMATE. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT,  Author  of  “John  Ford,"  “Hidden  Gold,'*  “Honeet  Davie, " Ac. 

CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH.  direction.  I have  no  doubt  1 should  crown  my  study  by 
T is  not  surprising  that  publishing  a book,  but  that  would  only  increase  the 

Madge  loved  Phillip  Har-  hardships  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  gain  their  living 

lowe.  There  was  some*  by  writing.  I have  no  great  faculty  for  anything  in 

thing  more  than  ordinar>’  particular;  then  why  should  1 spoil  the  market  by  en« 

admiration  in  the  passion  tering  into  competition  with  those  who  have?  Nature 

he  had  conceived  for  her  has  turned  me  admirably  to  fit  into  the  round  hole, 

at  sight  of  her  portrait,  then  why  on  earth  should  1 try  to  squeexe  myself  into 

It  could  not  have  been  a square  one?’* 

mere  infatuation  excited  It  was  easy  to  reconcile  myself  to  this  doctrine — 
by  her  physical  beauty  especially  when  comparing  his  indolence  with  Mr. 

that  made  him  declare  Motley’s  activity.  The  difference  between  the  two 

he  would  marry  her  if  he  partners  was  astonishing. 

found  her  : he  must  have  One  day,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  I accepted  Mr. 
seen  in  her  face  convinc.  Motley’s  invitation  to  see  how  he  made  money.  He 

ing  evidence  of  a nature  took  me  first  of  all  to  the  business  house  in  Tlirog- 
that  could  l>e  assimilated  morton  Street,  an  old-fashioned,  quiet-looking  place 
to  his  own,  to  have  made  of  business,  with  “ Motley  and  Harlowe  ” on  a brass 
such  a resolution  as  tliat ; plate  against  the  sw'ing  doors,  but  nothing  to  show*  that 
and  ns  it  turned  out,  there  were  many  points  of  it  was  a flourishing  bank ; inside,  however,  it  w*ore 
similitude  between  them.  Then  he  w*as  lovable  a different  aspect.  Clerks  were  taking  in  money  at 
beyond  most  young  men,  for  he  was  manly  and  one  place,  cashing  cheques  at  another ; others  were 
gentle  at  the  same  time,  strong,  yet  ever  considerate  of  wTiting  up  accounts  in  ponderous  books  ; all  w'Crc  as 

others’ weakness.  He  took  pains  to  understand  his  busy  as  possible, and  yet  people  were  waiting  to  be  at. 

friends,  and  accommodated  himself  to  their  peculiarities,  tended  to,  and  there  was  an  incessant  rattle  and  ringing 
Indolent  as  he  was,  he  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  of  gold  as  it  was  shovelled  up  from  the  counter  and 
serving  people  he  knew,  and  he  had  the  rare  tact  of  poured  into  scales.  It  was  wonderful ! 
rendering  serx'ices  in  such  a manner  that  those  who  We  went  into  an  office  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bank, 
profited  by  them  were  unburdened  with  a sense  of  and  the  attendant  who  ran  before  us  obsequiously  to 
obligation  ; finally,  he  was  fairly  handsome,  and  more  open  the  door,  brought  out  a box  of  cigars,  as  if  that 
than  fairly  well-to-do.  were  part  of  the  business.  Mr.  Motley  took  a cigar 

He  had  faults — as  all  men.  young  and  old,  must  and  pushed  the  box  over  to  me.  Then  the  manager 
have — but  they  weighed  nothing  when  thrown  in  the  came  in  with  books  under  his  arm,  smiling,  and  very 
balance  against  his  virtues.  He  had  a novel  way  of  agreeable,  and  while  Mr.  Motley  lit  his  cigar  he  began 
excusing  his  faults  and  accounting  for  the  absence  to  talk  business  and  listen  to  what  the  manager  had 
of  others.  to  say — all  of  which  was  the  greatest  mystery  in  the 

**  A man  with  ordinary  tastes,  moderate  aspirations,  world  to  me. 
and  more  money  than  he  can  spend,  can  neither  be  Very  good,  Mr.  Crawford,”  said  he,  laying  his  hands 
very  bad  nor  very  good,”  he  said.  “Poverty  tempts  on  the  books;  “I’ll  run  through  your  figures.  Send 
men  to  lie  or  to  steal,  to  backbite  or  to  play  the  Bums  to  me.” 

hypocrite,  and  if  they  yield  to  the  temptation  they  The  manager  went  out,  and  presently  an  anxious, 

are  base,  and  if  they  overcome  it  they  are  noble  ; but  pale  young  man  entered,  and  at  Mr.  Motley’s  bidding 

I am  out  of  the  way  of  such  influence:  I have  never  exannned  some  figures,  while  Mr.  Motley  looked  over 

yet  had  to  exert  any  great  moral  courage  to  keep  others.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  Mr.  Motley 

my  conscience  clean  ; on  the  whole,  [ think  I’m  ver>'  putting  his  initials  now  and  then  to  certain  papers ; 

well  off.”  then  he  rose. 

“ But,  my  dear  sir,”  said  I one  day,  “ don't  you  think  “ That’s  all  right,”  said  he.  “ Now’  let  me  have  some 

you  would  be  still  better  off  if,  instead  of  leading  an  notes.” 

indolent  life,  you  pursued  an  active  career?  Don’t  “Yes,  sir;  how  many?”  said  Mr.  Bums,  taking  a 
you  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  if  you  devoted  key  from  his  pocket  and  going  to  the  safe, 

yourself  to  some  study  of  a serious  kind  rather  than  “ Ten  fives  will  do,”  replied  Mr.  Motley,  and  he 

giving  three-fourths  of  your  time  to  reading  novels  wrote  a receipt  on  a slip  of  paper,  and  handed  it  to 

and  seeking  amusement  ? ’*  Mr.  Burns  in  exchange  for  the  notes.  We  left,  Mr. 

“ No,  I don't,”  said  he,  laughing  heartily.  “ 1 dare  say  Bums  accompanying  us  to  the  door. 

I could  get  into  Parliament,  but  there  are  quite  enough  'W  promising  young  fellow,  that  Bums,”  said  Mr. 
of  us  who  abuse  our  faculty  for  doing  nothing  in  that  Motley,  when  we  were  seated  in  the  carriage  and  on 
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our  way  to  Southwark.  “ I keep  my  manager  in  check 
With  him.” 

Can  you  gel  a manager  to  submit  to  surveillance  ? 

I asked,  in  surprise,  for  a bank  manager  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a very  high  and  mighty  sort  of  a person. 
Mr.  Motley,  rolling  hU  cigar  into  the  corner  of  bis 
mouth,  turned  his  twinkling  little  grey  eye  on  me, 
and  said — 

My  dear  sir,  people  will  submit  to  anything  if  they 
want  money — ^anything,”  he  repeated  twice  or  thrice, 
screwing  up  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  passing  the  world 
under  review. 

1 smelt  the  tallow  as  we  turned  out  of  the  South* 
vrark  Road,  and  presently  1 saw  the  long  ugly  brick 
building,  with  its  tall  chimneys,  and  the  steam  coming 
out  through  openings  in  the  upper  storey.  We 
turned  in  through  an  archway  to  a great  yard,  where 
men  were  moving  cases  and  great  barrels  from  place 
to  place.  Through  an  archway  I caught  a glimpse  of 
the  river  and  a wharf,  upon  which  a barge  was  being 
unloaded.  Heavy  cranes  were  at  work— nothing  was 
idle,  everywhere  there  was  bustle  and  movement,  and 
with  this  the  hissing  of  steam  and  the  dull  thunder  of 
machinery  at  work. 

**  The  vans  are  all  out  now  ; the  yard  will  be  full 
at  midniglit— coming  in  or  preparing  to  go  out,”  he 
said.  ^One  day  begins  before  the  other  is  hnished, 
and  that  goes  on  from  year  to  year.” 

“ More  or  less?”  I interpolated. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “never  less;  always  more.  It 
has  never  gone  back  for  one  day  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  first  day  1 find  a falling  off  I shall  give  up 
business,  for  then  I shall  know  I’m  no  longer  fit  to 
carry  it  on.” 

“ You  will  give  up  business  before  that  day  arrives  ? ” 
said  I. 

“ Fraps,”  he  said  thoughtfully,  “ p'raps.  It  takes 
a long  while  to  become  a millionnaire,  and  1 shan’t 
willingly  giv'e  up  business  until  I am  that.” 

“ You  are  said  to  be  already  a millionnaire.” 

“ Any  one  with  capital  over  a hundred  thousand  is 
said  to  be  a millionnaire.  Tm  far  from  being  a mil* 
lionnaire  yet,  but  I shall  be — 1 shall  be,”  he  repeated 
emphatically. 

He  took  me  through  every  department,  his  shrewd 
eye  on  the  alert  all  the  while  ; nothing  escaped  his  ob- 
servation, nothing  was  unintelligible.  Here  he  thrust 
his  hand  with  a scoop  into  an  open  barrel  of  yellow 
tallow  ; there  he  took  up  another  sample,  inspecting  it 
carefully ; further  on  he  examined  a thermometer — 
he  even  tested  the  quality  of  the  beans  in  the  stables. 

“ Everything  goes  well,”  he  said  ; “ and  that's  the 
result  of  a man  knowing  his  business  thoroughly,  pay- 
ing fair  wages,  and  dealing  square  and  honest  all 
round.” 

His  dwelling-house  adjoined  the  works,  and  there 
we  had  a meal — “ you  can  call  it  lunch  if  you  like  ; I 
call  it  dinner  when  I’m  here,”  he  said— ^rx’cd  by  an 
elderly  woman  in  a snowy  cap.  Everything  w'as  excel- 
lent—the  very  best  that  could  be— and  I enjoyed  it 
greatly.  Mr.  Motley  talked  about  business  all  the 
time,  and  that  seemed  to  please  him.  It  was  not  un- 


pleasant to  me,  and  the  good  things  after  would  have 
reconciled  a man  to  conversation  of  a less  interesting 
kind.  But  L listened  with  still  more  satisfaction  when 
he  came  to  speak  of  Mr.  Harlowe  and  matters  which 
concerned  the  future  of  Madge. 

“ A fine  young  fellow  Phil  is,”  said  be,  “ the  very 
best  young  man  I have  had  to  do  with — a thorough 


gentleman — and  that  means  a good  deal  as  1 look  at 
it.  His  father  was  a gentleman  too,  though  a man 
of  business.  He  was  a banker.  Thirty  years  ago 
Motley’s  refinery  was  one  thing  and  Harlowe’s  bank 
was  another.  Both  concerns  were  in  a small  way 
then.  My  father  was  a clear-headed  man,  though  a 
bit  old-fashioned  in  his  ways.  He  and  old  Har- 
lowe did  business  together  ; they  understood  each 
other,  and  one  felt  that  he  could  trust  the  other.  My 
father  saw  that  if  the  two  businesses  were  combined 
both  would  profit  by  it.  So  they  became  partners,  and 
his  anticipations  were  more  than  justified.  1 came 
into  the  business  when  my  father  died — young  Phil 
was  only  a boy  then.  I put  all  my  energies  into  the 
concern,  and  the  returns  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

But  that  w*asn’t  fast  enough  for  me—  1 wanted  the 
whole  management  in  my  hands,  being  a bit  conceited, 
like  most  young  men  in  the  early  days  of  their  success. 

Mr.  Harlowe  was  getting  old  : he  saw  that  he  was 
rather  a hindrance  than  a help,  and  when  I proposed 
that  he  should  retire  from  the  management  and  still 
take  an  equal  share  of  the  profits,  he  assented.  Mr. 

Harlowe  died  : Phil  was  just  home  from  college.  1 
had  invested  every  penny  of  my  money  in  the  new 
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buUdiog  here.  1 couldn't  buy  up  his  father’s  share — it 
would  have  crippled  me  and  ruined  the  business  to  have 
altered  the  old  state  of  things,  so  1 offered  to  make  a 
new  deed  of  partnership  with  Phil  on  the  same  terms 
1 had  made  with  his  father,  with  the  condition  that  be 
should  retire  from  it  when  I was  in  a position  to  buy 
up  his  share  at  a proper  \aluation.*' 

^And  he  was  to  do  nothing  in  the  business?’* 
Nothing  whatever,  except  take  his  share  of  the 
profits,  and  see  that  the  books  were  all  right  when  he 
chose,” 

“That  seems  to  me  a very  liberal  arrangement  on 
your  part.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  it  was.  But  I don't  lay  any  claim 
to  gratitude,  or  any  nonsense  of  that  kind.  If  my 
offer  bad  not  been  liberal,  his  solicitor  wouldn’t  have 
let  him  accept  it,  and  it  suited  me  far  better  to  have  a 
free  hand  than  to  take  a partner  whose  views  might 
not  agree  with  mine.  I was  quite  right  in  that.  The 
business  has  gone  on  mar\'ellously.  It  wouldn’t  with 
two  active  partners  probably.” 

It  seemed  to  me  hardly  fair  that  Mr.  Harlow'e 
should  take  an  equal  share  of  the  profits,  doing  no- 
thing, while  Mr.  Motley  was  working  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  to  get  no  more ; and  I said  so. 

“That’s  what  Phil  himself  has  said  over  and  over 
again — he’s  offered  to  take  but  a (hircL  I believe  he 
would  retire,  and  let  me  pay  him  by  instalments  if  1 
liked  ; but  I won’t  have  it.  I’m  obstinate  in  some 
things,  and  I’m  stubborn  in  that.  An  agreement’s  an 
agreement,  and  I’ll  stick  by  it  Besides,  1 am  not  all 
business.  I’ve  an  affection  for  the  young  fellow,  and 
I've  an  affection  for  the  old  names  on  the  bank  and 
the  refinery — it’s  a good  name,  ‘Motley  and  Harlowe.* 
No,  I don’t  grudge  Phil  a penny  of  his  gains.’’ 

“ But  you  spoke  of  your  determination  to  be  a 
millionnaire,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  a million  ; 
but  the  difficulty’s  doubled  if  you  have  to  make  a 
million  for  your  partner  at  the  same  time.” 

“That’s  vcr>’  true,  Holderness,”  he  replied  drily; 
“ but  there’s  a good  ten  years  before  me  to  do  it  in.” 
His  little  eyes  seemed  to  catch  the  sparkle  of  the 
glass  he  was  holding  up  to  the  light  He  emptied  it, 
and  setting  it  dowD,  he  added,  “In  the  meantime,  I 
intend  to  enjoy  life.” 

He  called  occasionally  at  Sunnyside,  with  the  ex- 
cuse of  seeing  how'  his  picture  was  getting  on.  This 
was  at  first  somewhat  embarrassing  to  the  Goddards — 
especially  to  Madge;  but  there  was  $0  little  alteration 
in  his  manner,  so  little  evidence  of  regret  on  his  part 
that  the  engagement  had  been  broken  through,  that 
the  feeling  quickly  wore  off.  He  was  always  expan- 
sive, good-humoured,  and  genial,  and  generally  he 
brought  a basket  from  the  fruiterer’s  for  one  the  girls. 
One  day,  when  we  were  alone  together,  he  said — 

“ You  saw  Mrs.  Borrodale  and  her  daughter  ? what 
did  you  think  of  that  young  lady  ?” 

“ One  cannot  judge  by  so  short  an  acquaintance,”  I 
replied  ; “ but  she  seemed  to  me  a very  fashionable 
young  person.”  That  was  as  little  as  1 could  say  in 
her  favour. 


“ I’m  glad  to  hear  you  formed  such  a favourable 
opinion  of  her,”  said  he;  “that’s  the  sort  of  young 
person  1 ought  to  have  for  a wife.” 

“ Your  wife  1 ” said  I,  in  astonishment. 

“Yes  ; IVc  made  up  my  mind  to  marr>’,  and  1 
fancy  she  will  suit  me  better  perhaps  than  Miss 
Goddard.” 

“ But,  sir,”  said  I,  “if  1 recollect  rightly,  you  told  me 
that  you  as  good  as  jilted  her  to  offer  your  hand  to 
Madge.” 

“So  I did,”  said  he,  with  a merry  laugh  ; “and 
Phil’s  done  the  same  thing.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Motley,  do  you  think  her  pride  will 
permit  her  to  accept  you  after  that  ?” 

Mr.  Motley  burst  into  a loud  laugh. 

“ Why,”  said  he,  “ she  and  her  mother  haven’t  two 
hundred  a year  between  them,  and  the  girl’s  twenty- 
six  if  she’s  a day.  She'll  put  her  pride  in  her  pocket, 
like  a sensible  girl,  and  say  ‘ Snap,’  if  1 only  give  her 
the  chance.” 

I remembered  what  he  had  said  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  his  manager — “My  dear  sir,  people  will 
submit  to  anything  when  they  want  money.” 

A few  days  after  this  Mr.  Motley  told  us  that  he 
should  marry'  Miss  Borrodale  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  asked  Philip  to  be  his  best  man,  and  invited 
ail  of  us  to  the  wedding. 

It  can  be  imagined  how  the  girls  talked  about  this 
when  Mr.  Motley  was  gone. 

“ Fancy  accepting  Mr.  Motley,  after  saying  all  those 
spiteful  things  against  him ! Don’t  you  recollect,  Joan, 
bow  the  hateful  thing  asked  us  whether  Madge  had 
been  fascinated  by  Mr.  Motley’s  mental  gifts  or  by  bis 
physical  attributes  ? ” 

“ Yes ; and  don’t  you  remember  the  satirical  manner 
in  which  she  congratulated  him  before  everybody  on 
having  won  the  hiart  of  such  a beautiful  young  lady?* 
“ And  then  her  almost  open  avowal  that  she  herself 
had  refused  his  hand  ? ” 

“ Yes ; and  her  insinuation  that  if  she  w isbed  it  she 
could  be  married  to  Philip.” 

“And  after  all  that,  to  marry  Mr.  Motle>’  six  weeks 
after  (he  breaking  off  of  his  engagement  with  Madge. 
What  a terrible  humiliation!” 

“ Why  on  earth  she  didn’t  put  off  the  marriage  for 
a few  months,  until  her  sarcasms  had  been  for- 
gotten  ” 

“ Perhaps  Mr.  Motley  would  not  let  her,”  remarked 
Cicely  ; and  I thought  that  probably  she  had  con- 
jectured the  real  truth. 

We  were  all  silent  for  some  moments,  thinking  upon 
this  strange  turn  of  events,  and  then  Madge  said — 

“ Oh,  how  she  will  hate  me  ! ” We  all  agreed  with 
her  in  that. 

“ Well,  he  won’t  be  so  anxious  for  me  to  finish  your 
portrait  now,”  said  Poller. 

“ Oh,  of  course  not ; it  isn’t  likely  he  will  affront  his 
wife  by  reminding  her  of  the  girl  to  whom  he  gave  his 
preference.” 

We  all  agreed  in  that  also.  But  we  were  utterly  in 
error.  For  a few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Motley,  calling 
at  Sunnyside  when  no  one  was  at  home,  took  away 
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ili«  unfinished  portrait,  and  left  a cheque  for  a 
hundred  pounds  upon  the  easel,  where  it  had  been 
standing  so  long. 

Had  he  been  a vindictive  man,  wishing  to  revenge 
himself  upon  Miss  Borrodale  for  her  sarcasms  upon 
his  engagement  to  Madge,  he  could  not  have  taken  a 
surer  course.  


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

Mr.  Motley’s  marriage  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
Philip,  and  by  Madge  also,  for  it  removed  a feeling  of 
constraint,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  foregoing 
events.  Now  they  were  quite  free  to  marry.  It  was 
as  though  Mr.  Motley  bad,  in  his  grandly  generous 
way,  smoothed  away  all  obstacles  from  their  path  of 
happiness. 

They  were  very  happy — the  two  lovers.  Madge, 
doubtless,  had  flirted  in  a frivolous  and  inconstant 
way  with  many,  but  had  never  really  felt  a profound 
love  for  any  one  before  meeting  Philip.  He,  however, 
had  touched  her  heart,  and  all  its  latent  passion 
sprang  into  activity,  and  she  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
that  love  is  a great  and  serious  feeling,  which  does 
not  admit  of  inconstancy  or  trifling. 

Conscious  that  Philip  might  have  married  a woman 
whose  position  in  society  was  far  above  her  own,  she 
was  anxious  to  create  a place  for  herself,  at  any  rate, 
above  the  level  of  the  future  Mrs.  Motley.  It  should 
not  be  said  to  her  reproach  that  Philip  had  suffered, 
even  in  a worldly  sense,  by  marrying  her  in  preference 
to  Maud  Borrodale.  This  was  the  mainspring  of 
those  follies  which  brought  misfortunes  upon  her  and 
her  husband.  She  may  have  been  to  blame — probably 
she  was  ; Madge,  without  imperfections,  would  not 
have  been  the  Madge  who  won  Philip  HarIowe*s 
heart,  and  others’. 

She  watched  the  movements  of  Maud  Borrodale 
with  eagerness.  Mr.  Motley  took  a house  in  Eaton 
Square  about  the  time  that  Philip  and  Madge  were 
banning  to  look  about  for  their  future  home.  Madge 
fixed  her  heart  upon  a mansion  in  South  Kensington, 
at  nearly  double  the  renul  of  the  Eaton  Square  home 
— which  could  not  pretend  to  be  a mansion.  Mr. 
Motley  went  into  Tottenham  Court  Road  for  his 
furniture  ; Madge  went  to  Oxford  Street  and  gave  the 
furnisher  carfe  blancfu  to  supply  what  was  necessary 
to  make  Grandison  House  &shionably  artistic  and 
complete.  His  bill  alone  must  have  amounted  to  a 
small  fortune. 

Mr.  Motley  married  Miss  Borrodale  in  August. 
They  spent  their  honeymoon  on  the  Continent,  and 
returned  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Philip  with  Madge,  when  Mr.  Motley  presented  Madge 
with  a nagnifleent  riviere  of  diamonds,  which  he  had 
bought  in  Paris.  It  was  finer  than  anything  his  wife 
wore,  and  she  must  have  been  more  than  mortal  to 
have  seen  them  bestowed  upon  her  former  rival  with 
complacency. 

Philip  and  Madge  went  to  Norway  for  six  weeks. 
I saw  them  a few  days  after  their  return  at  a dinner 
party,  given  by  the  Motleys  at  their  house  in  Eaton 
Square.  They  looked  handsomer  and  happier  than 


ever,  active*  and  full  of  life  and  spirits.  There  were 
many  people  there  whom  Madge  had  never  seen 
before,  but  she  showed  no  symptoms  of  embarrass- 
ment, but  conversed  with  an  easy  grace,  which  was 
remarkable  to  such  folks  as  myself,  and  poor  Joan, 
and  Cicely,  who  constantly  bore  in  mind  that  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen  would  probably  be  ashamed  to 
be  seen  with  us  in  our  every-day  clothes.  Madge  was 
troubled  with  no  such  feeling : first  of  all,  because  she 
was  naturally  fearless,  and  secondly,  because  her  self- 
esteem had  been  raised  to  the  highest  point  by  Philip 
Harlowe  choosing  her  for  his  wife  above  all  others. 
She  had  a capital  memory,  and  that,  with  her  vivacity, 
her  good  taste,  and  a certain  quiet  womanly  wit,  made 
her  a brilliant  talker.  And  she  had  the  rare  ability  of 
making  others  talk  as  well,  and  leading  them  to  say 
good  things,  so  that  she  pleased  the  dullest  and  most 
captious,  by  putting  them  in  good  humour  with  them- 
selves. "What  a charming  woman!”  1 heard  on 
every  side.  There  were  bright  faces  and  a con- 
stant ripple  of  voices  at  her  end  of  the  table,  and 
every  now  and  then  Mr.  Motley’s  great  boisterous 
laugh  came  tumbling  over  the  ripple  in  a big  wave. 
It  was  good  to  see  every  one  looking  at  her  with  ex- 
pectant smiles  as  she  talked,  but  best  of  all  to  see  her 
husband  watching  her  with  admiration  and  overflow- 
ing joy. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table,  where  Mrs.  Motley 
sat,  it  was  very  different.  It  was  terribly  still  there. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  tried  their  best  to  get  up  a 
conversation  of  their  own.  1 heard  one  man  telling  a 
story  about  Sydney  Smith,  but  no  one  laughed,  and 
somebody  said  he  had  heard  it  before;  after  that 
nobody  dared  to  tell  another  story,  and  1 heard 
nothing  but  little  disjointed  sentences — mere  ques- 
tions and  responses.  They  grew  more  and  more 
silent,  and  their  glances  went  up  the  table,  and  they 
listened,  trying  to  catch  what  was  amusing  every  one 
so  greatly  at  the  other  end. 

That  was  very  trying  for  Mrs.  Motley.  But  she 
did  not  attempt  to  make  herself  entertaining;  she 
always  expected  to  be  entertained.  She  affected  a 
lackadaisical  air,  which  was  the  very  opposite  of 
Madge’s  bright,  lively,  open  demeanour.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  her  to  laugh  ; when  she  had  to  smile 
in  complaisance  at  the  story  of  Sydney  Smith’s,  it  was 
the  slightest  possible  movement  of  the  lips.  She 
assumed  a weary  indifference  to  all  things,  a cynical 
contempt  for  emotion  of  any  kind,  which  made  those 
about  her  more  lugubrious  and  silent  than  ever ; for 
how  is  one  to  say  bright  or  pleasant  things  to  a person 
who  pretends  to  have  no  interest  in  anything  ? Her 
husband  never  looked  at  her,  except  when  he  asked 
what  was  the  matter  down  there  that  every  one  was 
so  silent.  In  response  to  that  Mrs.  Motley  raised 
her  eyebrows,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  an 
expression  of  disgust  upon  her  face,  which  might 
have  been  meant  for  him  or  for  the  world  in  general 
Again,  what  a contrast ! when  Madge  discovered  her 
husband  looking  at  her,  her  conversation  faltered  for 
a moment  while  love  beamed  in  her  open  eyes,  and 
the  colour  rose  in  her  cheeks. 
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She  carried  her  triumph  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  her  portrait,  in  a magnihcent  frame,  occupied  a 
prominent  position.  Yet  I am  sure  she  had  no  wish 
to  humiliate  her  less  fortunate  rival ; she  was  far  too 
generous  at  heart  for  that  1 think  she  no  longer 
looked  upon  her  as  a rival.  1 know  she  tried  to 
efface  herself  to  some  degree,  in  order  that  Mrs. 
Motley  might  receive  a more  equal  share  of  attention. 
She  seated  herself  close  beside  her,  and  was  purposely 


sons  who  cherish  envy  and  hatred  in  their  hearts.  As 
1 glanced  from  her  torpid  face,  with  the  cruel  mouth 
and  the  venomous  half-closed  eyes,  to  the  portrait  of 
Madge  against  the  wall,  I figured  her  coming  down  in 
the  still  night,  when  all  were  at  rest,  to  slit  the  canvas, 
and  tear  it  down  with  her  hands. 

A few  days  after  the  dinner  party  at  Mr.  Motley’s, 
1 called  upon  Madge  at  her  new  home  in  Kensington. 
The  magnificence  of  the  house  was  surprising.  I 


quiet  for  a time,  then  she  tried  to  draw  her  into  con- 
versation  ; but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Mrs.  Motley 
would  not  respond  to  these  kindly  overtures,  and 
maintained  the  air  of  contemptuous  indifference  she 
had  worn  at  the  dinner-table.  She  rose  as  soon  as 
she  could  do  so  without  being  absolutely  rude,  and 
— after  an  ill-disguised  pretence  at  admiration  of  the 
picture,  in  response  to  the  ecstasies  of  an  enthusiastic 
guest— changed  her  place.  Then  Madge,  seeing  that  it 
was  useless  to  persevere  in  that  direction,  abandoned 
herself  to  her  own  natural  gaiety.  No,  it  was  not  her 
fault ; she  outshone  Mrs.  Motley  by  her  beauty  and 
vivacity  ; she  was  happy,  and  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

Mrs.  Motley  sat  apart  with  her  mother  and  one  or 
two  other  ladies  of  worldly  appearance  the  whole  even- 
ing— very  much  to  be  pitied,  I thought ; for  surely  no 
one  can  suffer  such  torture  as  tho<e  unamiable  per- 


thought  that  so  much  luxury  must  surely  turn  the 
head  of  such  a giddy  little  person  as  Madge ; and  so 
it  had.  possibly,  but  it  hadn’t  changed  her  heart.  She 
was  in  her  drawing-room,  surrounded  by  hne  people^ 
friends  of  her  husband’s  making  their  visit  of  cere- 
mony— but  she  sprang  up  when  the  footman  pro- 
nounced my  name,  and  came  across  the  room  to 
meet  me  with  frank  cordiality,  just  as  in  the  old  days 
at  Highgate,  when  1 called  to  give  her  a lesson.  She 
was  not  a bit  ashamed  of  the  past,  or  the  old  friends 
she  had  known  in  the  hard  times. 

Whilst  I was  there  Mrs.  Motley  called,  bringing 
with  her  the  lady  who  had  formerly  employed  Cicely 
as  a governess.  Perhaps  she  expected  to  humble 
Madge  by  thus  revealing  her  former  position  to  her 
new  friends.  She  did  not  know  her  character  or  she 
would  have  spared  herself  the  mortification  of  failure. 
Madge  was  not  in  the  least  abashed ; on  the  contrary*. 
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she  seemed  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  lady’s  kind- 
ness to  Cicely  : then  she  told  how  she  herself  had 
tried  to  give  lessons,  and  failed.  And  1 don’t  think 
any  one  liked  her  the  less  for  this  confession — except 
Mrs.  Motley. 

The  Harlowes’  circle  of  friends  extended  every  day, 
and  they  soon  took  a prominent  place  in  fashionable 
society.  Every  week  her  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
society  papers.  Her  husband  was  only  less  popular 
than  she — and  that  was  but  natural,  for  one  could 
not  admire  her  character  without  admiring  his,  for 
there  was  a marvellous  similarity  in  their  good  quali- 
ties. They  occupied  their  whole  time  in  pleasure,  and 
their  appetite  for  enjoyment  seemed  to  grow  keener  by 
indulgence.  Dinners,  concerts,  at.homcs,®  parties — 
every  day  in  the  week  there  was  something  for  them. 
People  about  town  pointed  them  out  to  strangers. 
When  they  came  to  the  Orpheon  concerts  there  was  a 
bun  all  over  the  house  as  they  took  their  stalls — just 
as  if  they  had  been  of  the  royal  blood.  .Madge,  with 
her  lovely  face  and  hgurC;  her  diamonds,  and  her  rich 
toilette,  could  not  escape  observation. 

She  took  lessons  in  riding  ; she  was  adapted  by 
nature  to  that  exercise,  being  fearless  and  lithe.  A 
month  after  her  first  lesson  she  appeared  in  the  Row 
on  a splendid  horse  with  her  husband.  That  was  a 
fresh  triumph,  and  in  a field  which  Mrs.  Motley  had 
been  mistress  of.  After  their  first  meeting  on  horse- 
back in  the  Park,  Mrs.  Motley  was  never  seen  again 
in  a riding-habit  during  Madge’s  career.  Madge  told 
me  she  had  learnt  riding  chiefly  that  she  might  hunt 
with  her  husband.  “ If  he  breaks  bis  neck  1 will  break 
mine,”  she  said,  with  a laugh.  They  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Lord  and  Lady  Lumberdale  to  spend 
a month  at  Barewood.  and  there  Madge  and  her 
husband  won  golden  opinions  from  all  who  admired 
daring  and  address.  For  my  own  part  I was  anxious 
the  whole  time  they  were  away,  and  was  heartily  glad 
when  they  returned  to  London  safe  and  sound. 

Thc>'  had  made  new  friends  in  the  country,  and  taken 
another  step  upward  in  the  ranks  of  society.  People 
boasted  of  meeting  them  ; some  sought  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Motley  with  the  view  of  getting 
an  introduction  to  the  Harlowes.  The  entertainments 
at  Grandison  House  were  more  sumptuous  and  on  a 
grander  scale  than  ever. 

And  while  Harlowe  was  receiving  his  titled  guests 
in  the  magnificent  house  at  Kensington,  his  partner 
Motley  was  examining  the  figures  at  the  bank,  or 
watching  the  vans  All  up  in  the  refinery  yard  at 
Southwark. 


CH.^PTER  THE  NINTH. 

1 SAW  less  and  less  of  Madge  as  time  went  on.  That 
was  my  own  fault  entirely.  Her  friendship  was  un- 
changed : she  was  just  as  glad  to  see  me  and  chat 
about  music  as  in  Sunnysidc  days — though,  of  course, 
with  so  many  new  friends,  and  so  surrounded  by  dis- 
tractions, I was  less  necessary  to  her  than  I had  been. 
If  she  saw  me  in  the  street,  she  would  stop  the  car- 
riage to  speak  to  me,  even  though  I had  my  rehearsal 


coat  on,  or,  maybe,  my  fiddle-case  in  my  hand.  1 
say  again,  her  heart  was  unchanged  in  its  generous 
impulses  and  innocent  enthusiasm.  If  pride  came 
between  us,  it  was  mine,  and  not  hers.  I could  not 
feel  at  ease  in  that  palace  of  a house,  amongst  her 
princely  friends — even  when  she  and  her  husband 
were  doing  their  best  to  make  me  feel  at  home.  It 
suited  me  better  to  drop  in  and  drink  tea  on  Sunday 
with  Joan  at  Highgate,  and  talk  about  Madge  and 
other  things. 

Cicely  spent  much  of  her  time  at  Grandison  House. 
Madge  would  have  had  both  sisters  and  her  father  to 
live  there  with  her  ; but  Joan  was  just  as  frightened 
of  jig  people  as  I am,  and  Potter  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  live  independent,  so  the  old  cottage  at 
Highgate  was  kept  on,  and  Joan  there  took  care  of 
her  father. 

There  was  no  need  for  the  girls  to  work  now,  for 
Potter  was  earning  a decent  income.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed by  this  fact,  Potter  had  altered  mar\ellously. 
That  taste  of  luxury  at  Fairlawn  had  destroyed  his 
relish  for  Bohemian  living.  After  seeing  himself  in  a 
tail-coat  and  a clean  collar,  he  could  not  admire  the 
old  velvet  jacket  and  grey  flannels.  He  who  had 
satisfied  bis  animal  wants  with  sausages  and  sixpenny 
ale,  dreamed  of  delicate  meats  and  aromatic  wines. 
The  hundred  pounds  left  on  the  easel  by  Motley,  in 
payment  of  the  unfinished  portrait  of  Madge — about 
half  the  sum,  by-the-by,  that  Potter  intended  to  ask 
for  it — enabled  him  to  appear  at  (Grandison  House  in 
fine  linen,  and  a dress-coat  free  from  the  smell  of 
benzine.  In  Madge’s  drawing-room  (and  at  her 
dinner-table)  he  passed  a great  part  of  the  working 
day,  talking  of  art,  and  posing  as  one  of  that  school 
which  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  age.  He 
adopted  a new  style,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  about 
the  worst  of  all  the  styles  he  had  adopted  in  his 
changeful  career.  But  it  had  this  advantage — it 
could  be  worked  without  labour,  which  is  an  essential 
point  in  the  production  of  pictures,  where  a lazy  man 
is  concerned.  He  called  himself  an  impressionist,  I 
believe  ; and  he  could  throw  you  off  his  impression  of 
a sunset,  a sunrise,  a fog,  or  a shower  of  rain,  as  easily 
as  a plasterer  would  whitewash  the  back  of  a cup- 
board. These  productions  seemed  to  me  perfectly 
ridiculous  : but  the  most  ludicrous  part  about  it  was 
to  hear  people  admire  them,  and  go  into  ecstasies 
about  their  subtle  depth,  their  ideality,  their  inner 
feeling,  and  such-like  nonsense.  Potter  believed  it  all, 
poor  fool ! and  would  stand  before  one  of  his  own 
daubs,  as  solemn  as  an  owl,  and,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
talk  high-fiown  rubbish,  which  I for  one  could  no 
more  make  head  or  tail  of  than  I could  of  his  picture. 
He  devised  the  most  extravagant  frames  for  these 
wretched  patches— some  very  beautiful  (when  he  gave 
the  order  vaguely  to  a clever  brass- worker),  and  others 
merely  grotesque.  But  to  crown  the  joke,  these  pic- 
tures—if  one  may  use  that  word  in  such  a case — these 
fncturcs  sold  for  high  prices,  and  one  was  actually  ex- 
hibited at  a gallery  in  Bond  Street.  Of  course,  I may 
be  id  error — these  works  may  have  seemed  rubbish  to 
me  because  my  taste  is  bad,  as  classical  music  fails  to 
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charm  an  uneducated  ear.  1 only  wish  that  all  works 
of  art  were  as  easily  produced.  That  is  all  I can  say. 

He  still  affected  eccentricity  ; but  his  clothes  were 
sweet  and  clean — ay,  and  his  hair  was  perfumed,  if 
you  please.  He  kept  bank-notes  rolled  up  in  pellets 
in  his  pocket.  It  was  delightful  to  see  him  toss  half 
a dozen  of  these  to  Joan,  and  we  both  wished  that  im- 
pressionism might  continue  in  vogue. 

As  1 have  said,  Cicely  w'as  pretty  constantly  with 
Madge.  She  was  petted  by  her  sister  and  Philip,  and 
the  indulgence  did  her  no  good,  for  she  was  very 
simple  and  childish,  without  the  strength  of  Madge  or 
the  prudence  of  Joan.  She  received  a great  deal  of 
attention  also  from  Philip’s  friends,  and  grew  co- 
quettish and  inconstant  It  looked  as  if  her  marriage 
with  Horace  was  farther  off  than  ever.  He  was 
jealous,  and  she  tormented  him  by  her  Birtations. 
But  she  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge  her  faults, 
and  cry  in  atonement,  and  pray  to  be  kissed  and  for- 
given, so  the  engagement  lingered  on.  He  was  a 
very  good  young  man,  steady  and  industrious,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that,  with  her  growing  taste  for 
luxury,  Cicely  would  never  be  content  with  the  house 
she  would  have  to  share  with  his  mother.  But  she 
declared  that  after  the  next  parly  she  would  conic 
home  to  Sunnyside,  and  live  there  quite  soberly  with 
Joan,  and  be  a good  girl  ever  after.  But  she  did  not 
come  home  after  the  next  party.  One  day  he  spoke 
seriously  about  his  affairs  to  Potter,  pointing  out  that 
bis  means  would  not  enable  him  to  marry  an  ex- 
travagant girl. 

“Then,  why  don’t  you  improve  your  position?” 
asked  Potter  ; “ why  don’t  you  go  in  for  the  new 
school  of  art  ?” 

\t  this,  Horace  declared  that  if  he  must  paint 
“ wubbish,”  he  would  prefer  to  stick  to  box-lids. 

No  wonder  he,  a patient,  care-taking  artist,  should 
be  exasperated  by  the  success  of  such  a charlatan  as 
Potter.  Plodding  men  always  have  to  swallow  the 
bitter  reflection  that  if  they  were  not  so  scrupulous 
they  would  be  better  off. 

Joan  and  1 used  to  talk  about  these  things,  and 
from  her  I heard  accounts  of  the  increasing  expendi- 
ture at  Grandison  House,  of  the  enormous  sums  spent 
upon  dresses  and  entertainments,  and  the  outlay  of 
the  household. 

“ Everywhere  there  is  w*aste  and  extravagance,” 
said  she,  “ and  there  is  no  check  put  upon  any  one. 
Philip  is  just  as  careless  as  Madge,  and  their  only 
thought  is  how  to  spend  money.  1 have  tried  to  show 
Madge  that  she  is  doing  wrong.  How  can  they  expect 
their  servants  to  be  careful,  when  they  themselves  are 
so  careless?  Neither  of  them  knows  the  value  of 
money,  Mr.  Holderness ; they  are  like  children,  and 
think  no  more  of  to-morrow  than  they  think  of  the 
day  that  is  gone.” 

“Still,  that  cannot  go  on  for  ever,”  1 observed. 
'*  By  spending  more  and  more  money  every  day,  they 
will  sooner  or  later  come  to  an  end  of  their  resources, 
and  then  what  are  they  to  do?” 

“ That  is  exactly  what  I say.  They  will  find  it 
difficult  to  deny  themselves  luxuries,  after  using  them- 


selves to  the  gratification  of  cver>'  caprice.  It  is  a mad- 
ness. Nothing  pleases  their  eyes  but  they  must  have 
it,  whether  they  need  it  or  not — pictures,  china,  silks, 
jewels — it  matters  not  what,  nor  whether  they  have 
a place  to  put  their  purchases.  And  I am  very  sorry 
to  say  Madge  who  is  most  to  blame.  She  never 
was  careful.  Philip  was  not  extravagant  before  his 
marriage.” 

“But  surely,”  said  I,  “he  is  in  the  wrong  to  en- 
courage her  in  such  extravagance  ; a man  should  be 
strong  enough  to  regulate  bis  household,  control  ex- 
penditure, and  keep  his  affairs  in  order.” 

“That  is  true  ; but,  do  you  know,  I think  a man  in 
love  is  just  as  weak  as  a woman.  And  Philip  loves 
Madge  to  such  a degree  that  he  would  do  anything  in 
the  world  to  gratify  her  wishes,  and  nothing  to  thwan 
them,” 

I could  say  nothing  to  that,  for  1 would  rather  he 
should  squander  all  he  had  than  love  bis  wife  less. 

One  day  Mr.  Motley  overtook  nie  on  Waterloo 
Bridge,  as  1 was  going  from  rehearsal  to  my  lodgings 
in  Lambeth. 

Grasping  my  hand,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  carriage,  and  his  jolly  face  redder  than  ever  with 
the  strain  of  turning  sideways,  he  asked — 

“ D’ye  like  saddle  of  mutton,  Holderness?” 

“To  be  sure  1 do,”  said  1. 

“Then  jump  in,  and  come  along  with  me  We 
must  have  good  company  to  relish  good  things.” 

“ Mrs.  Motley  doesn’t  dine  with  you  ? " said  I. 

“ No ; she  can’t  dine  before  seven  or  eight,  and  I 
can’t  dine  after  two— and  besides,  she’s  much  loo  fine 
for  Southwark.  The  smell  of  the  tallow  would  kill 
her.” 

He  pointed  to  a large  block  of  old  houses  adjoining 
the  refinery,  which  were  in  course  of  demolition. 

“Just  bought  that  lot,”  he  said ; “and  a pretty  price 
Tve  had  to  pay.  But  we  must  have  more  room  ; we 
shall  want  the  whole  street  in  a few  years.” 

I w as  glad  to  hear  this. 

The  mutton  was  delicious,  and  we  talked  about  all 
kinds  of  things  ; but  as  Motley  knew  more  about  busi- 
ness, and  was  proud  of  his  success,  he  had  more  to  say 
on  that  subject  than  on  others. 

“ Careful  liberality — that's  the  secret  of  success,” 
said  he.  “Many  a thousand  I’ve  given  where  others 
have  only  offered  flve  hundred,  and  I’ve  been  laughed 
at  That  don’t  matter  to  me.  I’m  not  thin-skinned. 
1 know  what  I’m  about.  I’ve  never  spent  a pound 
without  assuring  myself  that  1 should  get  back  that 
pound  again,  with  interest  added.  And  I've  never 
gone  wrong  in  my  reckoning  yet.  That’s  what  I call 
careful  liberality,  and  liberality  of  any  other  kind  is 
detestable — it  is  senseless  waste  ; and  I don't  know 
anything  more  hateful  than  that.” 

I did  not  reply.  Motley’s  quick  eye  caught  some 
look  on  my  face  that  excited  his  curiosity. 

“ I’d  give  something  to  know  what  is  passing  in  your 
mind,  Holderness,”  he  said. 

“ Well,  sir,”  said  I,  “ to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I 
was  thinking  that  your  partner’s  procedure  just  now 
must  be  very  distasteful  to  you.” 
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“Oh,  Phil!”  he  exclaimed,  with  a hearty 
laugh.  “That’s  another  matter.  He  has  a 
right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own. 

It  makes  no  dilTerence  to  my  share  of  the 
prohts  whether  he  spends  bis  or  saves  it. 

Why  should  I object  ?” 

“ I did  not  suppose  you  would  object.  I 
only  felt  that  were  I in  your  place  1 should 
feel  annoyed  to  see  money  thrown  away 
which  1 had  worked  hard  to  accumulate.  At 
the  same  time,  I give  you  credit  for  having 
broader  views  than  mine — I know  I am  nar- 
row in  some  things.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  he,  leaning  back 
in  the  chair,  and  turning  his  twinkling  eyes 
up  to  the  blue  him  of  smoke  that  rose  from 
bis  cigar  — “that’s  all  right,  Holderness  ; 
don’t  you  worry  about  them.  I have  my  eye 
on  them . Phil’s  a hne  fellow,  and  Madge  is 
a charming  woman,  and  I like  them  both.  The  bank's 
solid  and  the  rehnery’s  solid,  and  theyll  stand  a heavy 
strain.  Phil  wOI  puU  up  when  1 tell  him  to.  They’re 
intoxicated  with  love  at  present ; they’ll  sober  down 
by-and-by.  Look  at  me.  1 have  sobered  down  **  (he 
Uoghed).  “ I’m  sober  enough  ” (he  laughed  again) ; 
“and  you  remember  1 was  for  outshining  everybody 
not  so  very  long  ago.  You  must  have  seen— for  you’ve 
got  your  senses  about  you,  Holderness— you  must 
have  seen  how  I used  to  pique  my  wife  that  she  might 
outvie  Madge ; eh  ? I gave  it  up,  though,  when  I saw 
there  was  no  chance  for  her.  Well,  well,  well ! that’s 
all  over  now.  When  Maud  heard  that  Phil  had  bought 
a box  on  the  grand  tier  of  the  Albert  Hall  for  his  wife, 
Maud  wanted  me  to  let  her  have  one.  But  I wouldn’t. 
* My  dear,'  says  I,  * it’s  no  use  your  showing  your  face 
in  the  same  place  with  Phil’s  wife’s.  If  you  want  to 
bear  music  you  can  book  a stall  when  you  like  ; but  a 
box  is  out  of  the  question.  No,  I’ve  no  reason  to  hnd 
foult  with  Phil  for  losing  bis  head,  for  I've  done  the 
same  myself.  I’m  all  right  now,  and  so  will  he  be 
alter  a bit.** 

This  relieved  my  mind  greatly,  and  Joan  was  pleased 
to  hear  what  I had  to  say  the  next  time  1 called  upon 
her.  But  we  were  still  better  pleased  a little  later  on, 
when  we  heard  that  Philip  had  settled  a large  amount 
of  money  on  his  wife.  It  was  all  through  Mr.  Motley. 
On  drawing  up  the  half-yearly  accounts,  he  showed 
Philip  that  there  was  a balance  at  the  bank  in  his 
favour  of  something  over  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  and 
he  advised  him  to  draw  it  out  and  place  it  in  another 
bank  in  his  wife’s  name.  “ It's  better  than  insuring 
your  life,  Phil,”  he  said,  “ and  it’s  the  sort  of  thing  every 
nan  should  do,  no  matter  how  solid  his  business  seems. 
Pve  done  the  same  thing;  so  no  matter  what  happens 
to  us,  our  wives  will  be  all  right  in  the  future.**  Philip, 
who  had  the  most  implicit  tnist  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
partner,  and  was  guided  by  him  in  such  matters,  readily 
^eed  to  this  proposal  The  money  was  drawn  out, 
^ property  made  over  to  Madge. 

**  Ah,  what  an  excellent,  what  a capital  good-hearted 
old  fellow  be  is  I ” we  said,  and  our  hearts  wanned  to- 
wards that  stout,  florid,  jolly-looking  Motley. 
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Madge  said  that  we  must  all  be  together  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  wedding-day — a family  party,  ami 
none  but  the  family,  except  myself  and  Horace  Clinton  ; 
and  so  we  all  met  at  Grandison  House  to  lunch ; and, 
to  please  Joan,  the  servants  were  sent  out  of  the  room 
that  we  might  eat  as  we  liked,  and  talk  about  old  times 
without  having  to  think  what  they  might  say  about  us 
in  the  hall.  And  very  pleasant  and  merry  we  all  were. 
It  was  all  very  elegant  and  rich,  but  cosy  and  in- 
formal at  the  same  lime.  We  were  at  the  height  of 
enjoyment,  when  a servant  brought  a telegram  for 
Philip. 

“ This  is  odd,”  said  he,  looking  at  the  telegram  ; 
and  then  he  read  aloud  : “You  must  come  at  once  ; 
business  of  the  utmost  importance.” 

“ Who  is  it  from,  dear?  **  asked  Madge. 

“ Motley — he  telegraphs  from  the  bank.  Oh  1 I 
suppose  it’s  some  precious  paper  that  requires  the 
signature  of  both  partners.  However,  1 must  go.” 

“Of  course,  dear,”  said  Madge,  who  would  have 
said  the  same  thing  if  he  had  said  exactly  the  contrary. 
“You  need  not  stay.” 

“ I should  think  not,”  replied  Philip.  “ It  would  be 
an  extraordinary  matter  that  would  keep  me  out  of 
home  to-day.  Brooks,  fetch  a hansom.” 

We  were  quiet  for  awhile  after  Philip  left  us  ; but 
we  soon  grew  merry  again  as  our  speculations  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  summons  came  to  an  end.  When  we 
left  the  dining-room  Potter  went  up  into  the  smoking- 
room.  Horace  and  Cicely,  who  had  forgiven  e.ich 
other  for  their  last  quarrel,  wandered  into  one  draw- 
ing-room, and  Madge,  with  Joan  and  me,  settled  down 
in  the  other,  that  the  lovers  might  be  afTectionate 
without  feeling  that  they  were  making  themselves 
ridiculous. 
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There  were  many  beautiful  and  interesting  things 
to  look  at  and  talk  about,  and  the  time  passed 
rapidly.  Madge  was  very  happy  and  in  high  spirits, 
fur  that  morning  she  and  her  husband  had  received 
an  invitation  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  V'lscount 
Teddington  to  spend  the  shooting  season  at  his  seat 
in  Shropshire,  and  this  was  another  step  upwards. 

When  we  were  tired  of  looking  at  things,  wc  sat 
down  in  the  luxurious  lounges  and  talked  about  old 
limes,  and  Madge  (hen  seemed  to  forget  all  about  her 
grandeur  in  calling  up  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the 
humble  life.  But  she  grew  serious  when  Joan  asked 
her  how  she  should  like  to  return  to  the  old  way  of 
living. 

“ 1 don’t  think  I could  live  if  I were  poor,”  she 
said.  “Oh,  no!  1 could  never  reconcile  myself  to 
hardship  and  privation.” 

It  was  unpleasant  to  hear  that ; but  just  then  our 
thoughts  were  turned  aside  by  the  closing  of  a door  in 
the  hall  below. 

“That  is  Philip!”  cried  Madge,  with  sudden  glad* 
ness,  as  she  sprang  up. 

A servant  came  in  and  presented  a card,  on  which 
a few  words  were  written  in  pencil  below  the  name. 

**  Mrs,  Motley,”  said  Madge  ; “and  she  wishes  par. 
ticubriy  to  see  me.  Do  you  mind  meeting  her? 
Cicely  and  Horace  are  in  the  other  room.” 

We,  of  course,  made  no  objection,  and  Mm.  Motley 
was  presently  introduced. 

She  came  across  the  room,  after  a graceful  inclina* 
tion  of  her  head,  with  short,  quick  steps,  her  puffed- 
out  skirt  swishing  from  side  to  side  behind  her,  and 
her  stiff  petticoat  rustling  upon  the  carpel.  Her  lips 
were  ver>'  red,  her  brows  very  black,  and  her  face  per- 
fectly colourless —•  a vicious-looking  face  it  always 
appeared  to  me,  though  with  a certain  kind  of 
attractiveness,  I admit.  How  insigniRcant,  made-up, 
and  affected  a little  person  she  looked  beside  .Madge — 
so  tail,  so  unassuming,  so  open-eyed,  and  n.aturally 
beautiful!  Perhaps  I have  made  the  same  observa- 
tion before  ; but  one  could  not  see  them  together 
without  drawing  the  comparison. 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Harlowe,”she  said,  “ have  you  seen 
Mr.  Motley?” 

“ No.  He  is  at  the  bank.  My  husband  has  gone 
to  see  him  there.” 

“I  knew  Mr.  Motley  intended  to  see  him  to-day: 
that  is  why  I thought  I might  find  him  here.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  1 am  quite  anxious  about  Mr.  Motley. 
The  doctor  sent  him  to  Brighton  last  week.  He 
came  home  last  night.  I saw  him  for  the  first  time 
this  morning,  and  his  appearance  absolutely  alarmed 
me.  May  I ask  how  long  Mr.  Harlowc  has  been 
gone?” 

“Quite  an  hour,”  said  Madge,  looking  at  her  watch. 
“ He  intended  to  return  at  once ; I expect  him  every 
minute.” 

“ If  it  is  not  inconvenient.  I will  stay  till  he  comes. 

I am  positively  frightened.”  But  despite  this  asser- 
tion, she  fell  into  raptures  the  next  instant  over  some 


old  Chelsea,  and  then  admired  a piece  of  Sevres,  and 
then  other  objects  of  vertu  with  which  the  room  was 
crowded. 

**  How  I envy  you !"  she  exclaimed  ; “ what  a posi- 
tion yours  is ! One  hears  your  name  everywhere ; 
there’s  not  a paper  without  some  paragraph  concern- 
ing you.  You  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Oh ! by-the- 
by,  I am  told  that  you  are  to  be  Lord  Teddington’s 
visitor  in  September.” 

“ We  received  the  invitation  this  morning,”  said 
Madge. 

“And  of  course  you  will  go?" 

“Yes.” 

“ We  know  what  an  invitation  from  Lady  Tedding- 
ton means — you  will  be  presented  next  season.  Where 
will  your  triumph  stop  ? ” 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  Philip  came  back,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  Mrs.  Motley  did  no- 
thing but  glorify  Madge's  position,  and  speculate  on  the 
brilliant  career  before  her.  It  perplexed  me.  1 knew 
that  there  was  venom  concealed  under  this  sweetness. 
Even  Madge,  excited  as  she  was  by  this  ffattery, 
began  to  be  uneasy. 

When  Philip  entered  the  room,  her  anxiety  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Motley’s  health  was  suddenly  renewed. 

“What  is  the  matter.  Mr.  Harlowe?”  she  cried. 
“ What  has  happened  to  my  poor  husband  ?** 

Philip  did  not  answer  for  a moment.  He  looked 
steadily  at  Mrs.  Motley,  and  I think  understood  her. 

“ 1 will  tell  you  as  we  go  down-stairs,’*  be  said 
offering  bis  arm. 

I saw  a wicked  gleam  in  her  long  narrow  eyes,  as 
if  she  were  disappointed  in  some  cruel  desire  ; but 
she  took  his  arm  with  what  grace  she  could,  and  left 
the  mom. 

“ Has  anything  serious  befallen  Mr.  Motley  ? is  he 
really  ill?**  asked  Madge,  when  Philip  returned. 

“No,  he  is  well  enough.  You  shall  hear  all 
about  it  to-morrow,  dear — it's  a business  affair  ; and 
to-day  we  devote  to  pleasure.  Come,  where  are  the 
lovers  ? " 

He  turned  away  quickly,  and  put  on  a bright  look 
that  did  not  conceal  from  me  that  he  was  unusually 
serious.  But  we  all  did  our  best  to  make  the  fi!te  a 
success,  and  the  day  passed  away.  We  broke  up 
after  the  clock  had  struck  twelve.  As  1 was  about  to 
leave,  Madge  said— 

“ Will  you  post  this  letter  for  me  as  you  pass  the 
pillar-box  ? 1 forgot  all  about  it,  dear,’*  she  added, 
turning  to  her  husband.  “ It  is  the  letter  you  wrote 
accepting  Lord  Teddington’s  invitation.’* 

He  took  the  letter,  and  said — 

“ I will  write  another  to-morrow,  Madge — at  once, 
perhaps.  Our  fete  is  over.” 

“ Another  ! ’*  exclaimed  Madge. 

“Yes  ; we  must  refuse  the  invitation,  dear,” 

“ Oh,  PhiUp  ! refuse  it  ? Why  ? ” 

“ Because,  dear,  the  firm  of  Motley  and  Harlowe  has 
stopped  payment." 
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THE  GARDEN’S  BEAUTY-MONTH. 

all  that  we  may  call  failures — we  mean  all  such  as  the 
single  or  semi-double  ones—and,  on  the  other  hand, 
mark  afterwards  such  as  are  undeniably  good  ones  for 
seed.  Little  remains  to  be  said  about  them.  Against 
the  brilliant  red  and  scarlet  of  this  dower  we  may  re- 
mark, in  passing,  the  bright  blue  of  the  corn-flower — 
another  old-fashioned  and  simple  favourite— presents  a 
pleasing  and  effective  contrasL 
just  at  this  time  of  the  year,  however,  when  our 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  greengages,  and  indeed  our 
wall-fruit  in  general,  are  rapidly  ripening,  a few  words 
might  be  said  with  advantage  as  to  their  routine  man- 
agement And  though  to  begin  with  some  August  hints 
is  certainly  beginning  at  the  end,  let  us  say  at  once 
that  some  considerable  care  and  caution  are  necessary 
just  now  in  the  manipulation  of  our  trees.  First,  then, 
we  must  be  busily  engaged  in  trapping  all  large  dies 
and  wasps  by  day,  and  all  slugs  and  snails  that  at- 
tack our  fruit  by  night  And  a little  examination  of 
your  trees  in  the  twilight,  or  more  particularly  after 
a thunder-shower  a little  later  on,  with  a lantern  in  your 
band,  will  enable  you  to  capture  the  more  crady  of  the 
snails  and  slugs.  But  especially  avoid  at  this  time 
touching  .*md  handling,  and,  most  of  all,  the  disastrous 
habit  of  slightly  pinching  the  fruit  to  see  if  it  be  ripe. 
Be  content  to  allow  the  fruit  to  remain  on  your  trees 
as  long  as  it  chooses,  or  at  all  events  the  first  half  of 
your  number,  for  it  rarely  happens  that  the  whole  stock 
even  on  one  tree  ripens  in  the  same  week.  A net,  or 
very  thin  canvas  or  gauze,  also  serves  as  a protection 
against  birds  and  vermin  in  general.  Some  material 
of  this  kind,  however,  unless  it  be  well  contrived,  occa- 
sionally keeps  off  the  sun,  which  just  now  is  certainly 
not  desirable.  And  then,  again,  there  is  a good  method 
of  protecting  the  fruit  from  falling  to  the  ground,  and 
getting  hopelessly  bruised,  by  placing  some  light  gauze 
or  net-work  so  projecting  from  the  wall  in  a slanting 
position  as  to  catch  the  fruit  when  it  falls  from  the 
tree. 


BLAZE  of  beauty- 
such  should  a well- 
ordered  garden  be  in 
the  month  of  August. 
There  is  perhaps  one 
flower  about  which 
we  might  with  ad- 
vantage give  a few 
hints  at  this  time,  if 
only  that  it  is  as 
much  suggestive  of  a 
“blaze”  as  anything 
we  can  well  think  of, 
and  that  is  the  poppy. 
One  precaution,  how- 
ever, we  might  give 
at  the  outset : take 
care  to  constantly  re- 
move the  seed-pods 
before  the  seed  per- 
fects itself,  or  in  a 
single  season  you  may 
have  your  whole  gar- 
den overspread,  and  a 
gay  flower  rapidly 
transformed  into  a 
troublesome  weed. 
Unhappily  the  poppy 
is  somewhat  short  - 
lived,  but  its  brilliancy 
and  gaiety  of  colour 
is  so  effective,  that  in  our  sowing  months  of  March  or 
April  we  like  to  put  in  a pinch  of  well-selected  seed,  at 
intervals  of  a few  yards,  just  at  the  comers  of  our 
garden,  of  our  carriage-drive,  or  even  here  and  there 
along  the  borders  of  our  kitchen  garden  or  shrubbery. 
When  the  plants  are  well  up,  thin  them  out  with  your 
hoe,  so  as  to  allow  them  a proper  distance  to  grow  and 
bloom  well.  As  they  come  into  flower,  pull  up  at  once 
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Of  the  budding  process — a method  the  most  general 
for  the  propagation  of  the  peach-tree — we  shall  not  now 
say  much.  The  months  of  June  and  July  are  perhaps 
the  best  adapted  for  the  operation,  and  the  stocks 
mostly  employed  are  those  known  as  plum  stocks. 
Many,  however,  prefer  buying  outright  some  young 
trees  already  well  started.  And  these  latter,  October 
perhaps  is  the  best  month  for  getting  in.  But  older 
and  established  trees  are  often  immensely  improved 
by  the  following  process : one,  indeed,  which  the  writer 
of  this  paper  on  one  occasion  found  by  experience 


seemed  quite  to  throw  a new  life  into  four  trees  that 
had  the  season  or  two  previously  turned  out  compara- 
tively failures  :~Late  in  the  autumn  of  one  year  the 
roots  were  well  dug  round  and  sharply  pruned,  and 
some  rich  manure  given  to  them.  The  next  seasoo 
they  were  breaking  down  with  a luscious  show  of  fruit. 

The  pruning  of  wall  fruit  should  not  be  dela^’ed  later 
than  about  the  middle  of  February,  but  the  operation  of 
nailing  might  perhaps  be  put  off  a little  later  than  that, 
in  order  to  keep  the  buds  from  swelling  too  quickly- 
Avoid  also  using  too  many  nails  and  shreds.  Place 

j 
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these  latter  alternately^  so  as  to  bear  in  an  opposite 
direction  on  the  shoot.  And  then,  later  in  the  season, 
perhaps  by  the  end  of  May  or  during  the  first  fortnight 
of  June,  comes  that  delicate  and  cautious  process  of 
thinning  the  fruit.  Any  roughness,  violence,  or  hurry 
might  be  very  disastrous  in  this  operation.  In  June, 
too,  the  wood  will  probably  still  want  nailing  and  thin* 
ning,  and  the  branches  may  want  raising  or  lowering 
according  to  their  strength  and  condition.  A little 
liquid  manure  in  the  same  month  will  benefit  both 
peaches  and  nectarines.  But  in  this  month  of  August 
any  newly.budded  trees  should  be  carefully  examined, 
and  all  portions  of  growth  removed  from  the  stock,  and 
suckers  from  the  root. 

And  among  our  flowers  we  are  busy  this  month 
taking  cuttings,  but  as  to  the  general  stocking  of  the 
greenhouse  we  may  have  more  to  say  next  month. 
Annuals  in  pots  will  want  watering  and  shading, 
and  their  dead  leaves  got  away.  Those  who  care  to 
raise  perennials  from  seed  should  sow  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  and  by  the  end  of  October  the  young 
plants  could  be  planted  out  in  warmer  aspects  to 
acquire  strength ; but  it  is  better  to  sow  perennials  a 


month  or  two  earlier  than  this,  and  afterwards  to  plant 
them  out  in  the  spots  where  they  are  to  flower.  And 
then,  again,  the  carnations  and  piccotces  should  be 
layered  this  month. 

And  in  the  kitchen  garden  also  we  have  a busy  time 
of  it  now.  Succession  crops  may  yet  be  planted  out : 
give  a good  hoeing,  and  dig  well  in  or  clear  off  all  ex- 
hausted crops.  Tomatoes  should  be  kept  well  nailed 
to  the  wall,  and  laterals  removed  ; only  allow  a few  to 
remain  on.  Spinach  may  be  twice  sown  this  month, 
the  prickly  sorts  being  the  most  hardy ; and  August 
being  a great  time  for  the  sowing  of  all  biennials,  get 
plenty  of  parsley  sown,  as  well  as  the  chief  winter 
onion  crop  ; previously,  however,  to  undertaking  this 
last  operation  have  the  land  well  trenched  and  ma- 
nured. As  for  your  celery  bed,  be  especially  careful 
when  you  give  your  first  carthing-up  that  you  throw 
no  soil  on  to  the  heads  of  the  plants,  and  choose  a dry 
day  for  your  work.  For  the  main  spring  crop  of 
cabbages  sow  the  first  week  in  this  month,  and  have 
broccoli  in  all  your  spare  corners.  Potatoes  too  will 
want  hoeing,  and  probably  earthing  up.  A very  good 
month  also  is  this  for  making  up  an  asparagus  bed. 


WHAT  TO  WEAR. 

CHIT-CHAT  ON  DRESS:  BY  OUR  PARIS  AND  LONDON  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I.  PROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 


Marrying  or 

giving  in  mar. 
riage  is  never 
likely  to  he 
out  of  fashion 
as  long  as  hu- 
man being.s 
are  on  the 
face  of  the 
earth,  and  1 
do  not  doubt 
that  some  of 
my  readers 
are  at  that 
golden  period 
of  life  when 
they  are  con- 
templating taking, 
in  the  near  future, 
this  all  • important 
step,  and  will  be 
glad  to  know  the 
latest  fashions  in 
bridal  attire.  It 
seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  England 
does  not  copy  vcr>' 
closely  French 
modes  in  this  parti- 
cular. .Satin  or  silk, 
plain  or  brocaded. 


is  the  invariable  rule  on  your  side  of  the  Channel; 
while  with  us,  muslin,  soft  washing  silk,  and  other 
unpretending  fabrics  are  very  frequently  used,  a plan 
which  it  would  be  well  to  follow  in  Great  Britain. 
Fashionable  brides  in  Paris  have  the  front  of  their 
gowns  showered  over  with  detached  sprays  and 
petals  of  orange-blossom,  as  though  their  friends 
had  pelted  them  with  the  same,  and  the  veil  is  so 
full  and  voluminous  that  it  entirely  envelops  the 
whole  dress. 

When  the  veil  is  lacc  it  falls  only  to  the  waist  in 
front,  but  reaches  to  the  hem  of  the  gown  at  the  back. 
Often  the  train  is  covered  with  a long  veil  of  lace,  and 
only  a small  one  placed  on  the  head,  very  full,  however, 
and  quite  masking  the  head.  Another  new  feature  in 
bridal  attire  is.  that  the  orange-blossom  wreath  is 
placed  outside  the  veil,  not  a becoming  plan.  Pages 
bearing  the  bride's  train  have  found  no  favour  in 
France,  and  if  all  is  true  that  we  hear,  the  plan  is  not 
always  carried  out  with  wisdom. 

Many  French  brides  are  wearing  large-patterned 
damask  silk  outlined  w'ith  silver. 

Cream-coloured  coarse  woollen  stuffs  find  special 
favour  for  young  ladies’  wear  this  summer  time,  some- 
times made  quite  plain,  save  for  large  looped  bows  of 
ribbon,  which,  as  a matter  of  course,  appear  on  the 
shoulders ; sometimes  there  are  brown,  red,  or  mousse- 
green  velvet  waistcoat  and  cuffs. 

Straw  hats  are  worn  with  such  costumes,  generally 
entwinc<l  with  gauze.  This  material  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  this  year.  .Many  of  the  best  gowns  for  full 
morning  toilette  have  the  front  filled  in  with  a gauze 
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chemisette,  for  which  it  is  generally  sprigged  and 
closely  gathered  or  plaited. 

Two  colourings  prevail,  peach  or  heliotrope  and  grey, 
and  the  most  popular  flower  even  late  in  the  season 
has  been  lilac.  It  seems  to  be  a matter  of  choice 
whether  bonnet-strings  are  worn  or  not,  but  there  are 
many  distinct  novelties  in  their  arrangement.  Some- 
times the  actual  ribbons  are  well-nigh  invisible  and 
replaced  by  loops  of  pearls,  while  others  are  hidden  by 
the  jewelled  stars  and  crescents  which  fasten  them. 
Large  hats  become  larger;  the  trimmings  have  almost 
deserted  the  front  to  overload  the  back,  and  creep  on 
to  the  top  of  the  crown. 

Cloaks  made  entirely  of  lace  are  much  worn  by  our 
fashionables,  and  look  specially  well  over  grey. 

Jet  is  worn,  but  is  not  quite  so  popular  as  steel ; 
the  steel  embroideries  are  really  magnificent.  The 
Figaro  jackets  made  entirely  of  steel  embroidery  are 
slipped  over  grey  and  black  gowns,  and  make  them 
dressy  at  once  ; and  fichus  of  gauze,  covered  with  steel 
crescents,  are  draped  about  bodices  with  all  the  skill  of 
French  fingers.  The  feathers  arc  intermixed  with 
steel  drops,  and  gloves,  stockings,  and  shoes  arc  all 
embroidered  to  match.  The  embroider)'  on  gloves  is 
quite  a new  industr)’,  and  a new  feature  in  fashion, 
and,  alas ! costly. 

Fruit  is  more  fashionable  in  millinery  now  than 
flowers— while  and  black  currants  and  wild  berries;  it 
wears  well,  does  not  crush  so  easily,  but  is  not  nearly 
so  light  and  pretty.  In  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  other 
day,  I really  lingered  some  minutes  to  make  up  my 
{nind  to  a certainty  as  to  whether  a bunch  of  field 
flowers  in  a black-jetted  bonnet  was  real  or  not;  it 
comprised  buttercups,  dandelions  in  seed,  and  many 
lilac  blooms  and  forget-me-nots.  They  were  artificial, 
but  true  to  the  life.  Yellow  has  kept  its  favour  all  the 
summer,  and  is  blended  with  grey,  blue,  and  carnival. 
I do  not  recommend  it  in  large  quantities  to  the 
general  public,  but  a touch  of  it  is  not  only  becoming, 
but  gives  better  than  any  other  colour  to  those  who 
adopt  it  the  impression  of  being  well  dressed.  The 
cottons  this  year  have  shown  in  favour  of  the  tone, 
but  it  glints  through  checks  and  brochc  stripes,  giving 
the  advantage  of  its  presence  without  in  any  way 
asserting  itself  unduly. 

Blue,  shot  with  pink,  is  pretty  in  silk  and  cotton,  and 
in  the  new  soft  woollen  cloths  of  which  many  tasteful 
gowns  are  made,  simply  with  long  draperies  and 
loose  open  jackets,  having  waistcoats  which  to  the  eye 
look  only  like  a silk  handkerchief  laid  across  the  figure 
in  crossway  folds.  The  coarsely  crimped  crape  some- 
times replaces  silk,  and  is  a favourite  material  for 
trimming  this  year.  It  is  made  in  all  colours,  and 
is  exactly  like  mourning  crape,  and,  be  it  well  re- 
membered, as  little  durable.  Evening  gowns  are 
made  of  it,  gilets  to  day  gowns,  and  trimmings  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  dresses.  Woollens  arc  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  stuffs,  for  every-day  scr. 
viccable  gowns,  and  in  neutral  tints. 

The  costume  that  forms  the  initial  of  our  chapter  is 
thoroughly  French  in  style.  The  material  is  plain  and 
flowered  foulard,  both  in  the  new  mauve  tints.  The 


jacket  bodice  that  opens  over  a white  waistcoat  is  out- 
lined with  amethyst  beads.  The  bows  on  the  shoulders, 
the  cufls,  and  the  loops  on  the  skirt  arc  velvet.  The 
hat  is  fancy  straw  of  the  Tuscan  shade,  the  trimmings 
consist  of  mauve  feathers  and  ruches  of  mauve  gauze 
to  match  the  costume. 

II.— FROM  OUR  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 

August ! and  the  world  of  London  is,  as  a rule, 
starting  off  as  fast  as  it  can  for  the  seaside,  for  the 
country,  and  for  many  scenes  of  pleasure  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  other  holiday  resorts  ; and  for  all  these 
clothes  are  needed. 

First  and  foremost,  in  ever>-  wardrobe  there  should 
be  a tailor-made  dress  of  the  soft  thin  checks,  which 
arc  very  plainly  made,  the  skirt  in  folds,  the  tunic 
draped  but  little,  but  the  bodice  a habit  shape  and 
always  fitting  to  perfection.  It  should  have  a waist- 
coat of  its  own.  one  of  white  pique,  and  others  if  needed, 
which  will  suit  it  well  in  colour,  and  it  should  be  so 
arranged  that  it  can  open  sufficiently  at  the  neck  when 
desired  to  show  a white  scarf  necktie,  like  a mans, 
fastened  with  a scarf-pin,  a single  pearl  being  the  most 
fashionable.  An  alpaca  is  another  kind  of  dress 
which  is  generally  useful  It  looks  well  with  a blue 
and  with  a white  waistcoat,  and  a little  blue  in  the  hat 
or  bonnet  adds  to  the  smartness,  and  a blue  parasol 
If  a quieter  toilette  is  needed  these  adjuncts  are  not 
necessary,  and  velvet  collars  and  cuffs  will  do  all  that 
is  required.  A black  canvas,  striped  with  velvet,  is  a 
most  useful,  tasteful  gown.  An  orange-red  and  while 
waistcoat,  or  a steel  Figaro  jacket,  will  make  a 
diversity.  In  cottons,  blues  and  browns  are  most 
worn  for  good  seaside  wear,  and  there  arc  some  soft 
Madras  cloths  in  thin  w’ool,  speckled,  of  several  dis- 
tinct colourings,  which  bear  wear  and  tear. 

Hats  there  arc  many,  but  at  any  large  gathering  of 
young-womankind  one  shape  only  in  England  has 
found  favour,  viz.,  high  crowns  with  a brim  turning  up 
and  cut  in  three  battlements,  which  arc  covered  with 
velvet. 

Boots  and  shoes  require  a good  deal  of  thought  for 
autumn  wear.  If  you  are  bent  on  having  smart  shoes, 
and  will  have  high  heels  which  are  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  damage  the  foot,  and  which  to  a certainty  will 
prevent  your  walking  in  comfort,  be  sure  that  the 
soles  are  broad  and  that  you  have  plenty  of  room  for 
the  instep.  Study  your  feet  and  their  shape,  and  see 
how  best  you  can  show  them  to  advantage.  Much 
more  ornament,  it  seems,  is  allowed  on  shoes  than 
used  to  be  considered  good  taste.  Some  are  so  far 
open  that  the  stocking  is  shown  through  the  lacings ; 
some  arc  sewn  with  white,  the  leather  perforated  as  in 
brogues.  But,  after  all,  for  cver>'-day  useful  wear 
there  is  nothing  like  the  Cromwell  shoe,  with  its 
broad  flap  and  large  buckle  ; it  comes  well  up  the 
instep  and  protects  it.  1 came  across,  the  other  day, 
a comfortable  mountaineering  bool  that  is  not  ugly, 
though  easy  and  with  broad  toes  ; it  had  plenty  of 
spring  beneath  the  foot. 

There  is  a large  choice  of  useful  cloaks  in  woollen 
stuffs,  made  cither  short— just  below  the  waist— or  loi^ 
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enough  to  cover  the  entire  dress  ; they  define  the  figure 
at  the  back,  give  ample  room  for  the  arms,  and  save 
perhaps  passementerie,  cpaclettcs,  and  trimmings,  as 
the  back  scams  require  little  adornment.  Drown  and 
grey  are  the  two  tints  most  worn.  Waterproofs  shot 
with  red  and  black  silk,  or  covered  with  brocade,  are 
such  really  pretty  cloaks,  the  fear  is  that  they  will  be 
worn  too  long,  for  they  never  are  healthy. 


mourning,  but  for  deeper  mourning  the  woollen  crape- 
cloths  are  being  made  thinner  and  more  generally 
useful  Jet  is  used  often  now  without  crape  in  deep 
mourning,  for  many  people  arc  persistently  refusing  to 
wear  crape  at  all,  and  widows  are  giving  up  the  cap. 
A mantle  is  often  a difficulty  in  mourning.  The  Dol- 
man cape  is  made  of  the  woollen  stuff  to  match  the 
dress,  with  a box-plaited  flounce  of  the  same,  and  no 


os  TaUST. 


Lace  boas  have  been  a novelty  this  season  ; at  a 
distance  they  closely  resemble  fur  ones,  are  light, 
warm,  and  Incoming.  They  are  made  both  in  black 
and  colour,  but  look  best  in  black. 

After  all  the  pains  the  manufacturers  and  milliners 
have  taken  to  provide  parasols  of  new  shape  and 
character,  plain  red  silk  ones  have  been  far  more 
used  than  any  other  kind.  I have  noted  one  or 
two  new  ones.  First,  there  was  a peach  tulle  with 
tucks  of  ribbon,  and  a brown  tulle  of  a similar  make, 
but  what  use  they  could  possibly  be,  as  far  as  giving 
shade  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Dome 
shapes  are  coming  in. 

There  are  some  new  materials  for  mourning 
Turkish  crape,  which  is  striped,  and  suited  to  half- 


other  trimming.  Mourning  bonnets  made  entirety  of 
jet  have  no  strings,  but  a pouf  of  jet  and  crape  over 
the  face.  Crape  scarves,  with  silk  gowns,  are  coming  in 
again ; and  crape  bibbed  aprons  are  put  on  with  plain 
gowns.  For  all  but  deep  mourning,  grey  gloves  are 
worn  instead  of  black. 

For  current  fashions  let  us  turn  to  the  illustrated 
group  seated  in  a garden,  and  consisting  of  a mother 
and  two  daughters.  The  elder  daughter ^with  a dog  on 
her  knee— wears  a grey  canvas  costume  trimmed  with 
velvet  : the  waistcoat  is  cream  canvas.  The  little  girl 
of  six  is  in  a pink  zephyT  costume  trimmed  with  red 
velvet,  lace  waistcoat  and  cuffs ; while  the  mother 
wears  printed  de-laine  with  faille  bows.  The  bonnet 
matches  the  bow's  in  colour,  and  has  orchids  in  front 
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RINCE  METTERNICH  lells  us  in  his 
autobiography  that  “the  men  who  make 
history  have  no  time  to  write  it — at 
least,  I have  not,**  he  adds.  This  is 
not  true  of  all  makers  of  history,  how< 
ever.  In  this  countr>*,  at  any  rate,  the 
men  who  do  most  at  history- making 
are  obliged  to  hnd  time  to  write  iu 
Strangers  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  have  often  wondered  what  those  slieeis  con* 
tained  which  the  Prime  Minister  w'as  writing,  portfolio 
on  knee,  while  the  House  was  in  full  debate,  or  at  the 
close  of  a critical  division.  They  would  have  watched 
him  w’ith  a deeper  curiosity  if  they  had  known,  what 
was  probably  the  fact,  that  the  great  statesman  w'as 
penning  the  story  of  that  night’s  proceedings  for  the 
infomtation  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  Queen  possesses  a“  Diary  of  Two  Parliaments,** 
written  for  her  sole  use  by  the  two  most  distinguished 
members  of  these  Parliaments,  one  volume  being  the 
work  of  Lord  Hcaconsheld,  and  the  other  the  work  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  possible  that  some  day  this 
“ Diary,"  or  “ leaves  ’*  from  it,  may  be  graciously  given 
to  the  world,  but  while  waiting  for  a work  of  such 
supreme  historical  interest  as  that  would  be,  we  may 
well  content  ourselves  with  the  Diary  of  those  very 
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Parliaments*  with  which  Mr.  H.  VV.  Lucy  has  recently 
enriched  our  libraries. 

* A DUry  of  Two  PotliuBrott."  > volk  ComcII  & Co.,  Kitniied. 


This  Diary  was  also  written  in  the  House ; not  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  however,  but  in  the  Reporters’ 
Gallery.  It  is  the  “ Diary  of  events  passing  under  the 
eye  of  an  observer* — a series  of  pen-pictures  of  Par- 
liament in  its  dullest  and  in  its  most  excited  moods ; 
of  portraits  (instantaneous  photographs,  we  might  call 
them)  of  many  of  its  most  famous  members  \ and  ot 
incidents  which  interested  the  whole  nation  at  the  time 
they  occurred,  and  have  now  become  historical 

Everybody  knows  that  the  secret  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
intended  elevation  to  the  peerage  had  been  so  well 
kept,  that  very  few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
suspected  they  had  heard  his  voice  in  that  Chamber  for 
the  last  time  when  he  dosed  the  debate  on  “ Bulgarian 
Atrocities,**  on  the  i ith  of  August,  1876.  He  left  the 
House  that  night  without  a word  of  farewell  and  with- 
out any  token  to  its  members  that- the  place  which  had 
known  him  forty  years  would  know  him  no  more  for 
ever.  On  February  8th,  1877,  he  entered  the  Gilded 
Chamber  as  Earl  of  Bcaconslicld,  and  “the  House  ol 
Lords  presented  an  appearance  such  as  has  seldom 
been  witnessed  during  the  present  reign.**  The  House 
was  so  crowded  that  even  the  turret  over  the  throne 
was  occupied.  “ Lord  BeaconsBeld,  clad  in  peer's 
robes,  entered,  preceded  by  the  Deputy  Black  Rod,  the 
Garter  King-at*Arms,  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  who  led 
him  within  the  railings.  Here  the  Earl  of  Derby  ap- 
peared, and,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Bradford, 
presented  Lord  Bcaconsfield  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Then  the  new*  peer  approached  the  tabic,  and  handed 
the  clerk  his  w'rit  of  summons  as  Earl  of  Bcaconsbeld 
and  Viscount  Hughenden.  This  done,  accompanied 
by  Earl  Bradford  and  Lord  Derby  he  walked  round  to 
the  Viscounts*  bench,  in  wliich  the  three  seated  them- 
selves, and  gravely  saluted  the  Chancellor  by  thrice 
raising  their  three-cornered  hats,  which  they  put  on  as 
they  sat  down.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  also  wearing 
his  hat,  raised  it  in  acknowledgment  of  the  salute. 
Next,  the  three  Lords  proceeded  to  the  Earls*  bench, 
in  which  they  again  seated  themselves  and  bowed  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  this  time  with  (heir  three-cornered 
hats  in  their  hands.  Finally,  Lord  Beaconsfield  walked 
out  of  the  House,  and  returning  in  ten  minutes,  di- 
vested of  his  cumbrous  clOak,  took  up  his  seat  on  the 
Ministerial  bench.*' 

Just  now  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  from  Mr. 
Lucy's  Diary  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  6rsc  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  delivered  the  week  after 
the  ceremony  just  described.  “ It  is  reported  that 
Sir  Walter  Barttelot  expected  this  fearsome  Radi- 
cal would  enter  the  House  making  a 'cart-wheel* 
down  the  floor,  like  ragged  little  boys  do  adovn 
the  pavement  when  a drag  or  an  omnibus  passes.** 
The  good  baronet  h.id  evidently  evolved  some  fancy 
picture  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  before  he  met  him  fecc 
to  face  in  the  House,  and  his  surprise  at  seeing  the 
junior  member  for  Birmingham  in  a coat  and  even 
a waistcoat,  and  on  hearing  him  speak  very  good 
F.nglish  in  a quiet,  undemonstrative  manner,  was  kh- 
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disguised.  There  was  “an  affecting  scene"  when 
Mr.  Cliamberlain  sat  down.  Sir  Walter,  “awkwardly 
conscious  of  disguising  bis  cart-wheel  and  no  waist- 
coat theory,  publicly  abandoned  it,  and  held  out,  over 
the  heads  of  Henley  and  Beresford  Hope,  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Radical  member  for  Bir- 
mingham.” 

What  to  do  with  their  hats  is  a most  perplexing 
problem  to  some  members  of  the  House,  and  the  effort 
to  solve  it  has  led  to  many  an  amusing  scene.  Sir 
t^orge  Bowyer,  to  avoid  danger,  used  to  place  his  hat 
far  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  it  stood  “a 
melancholy  monument  of  long  usage  and  rough 
weather.**  On  one  occasion  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  on 
rising  to  address  the  House,  judiciously  placed  bis  hat 
on  the  seat  behind  him.  Carried  away  by  the  musical 
tones  of  his  own  voice,  he  unfortunately  forgot  all  about 
his  hat,  and  having  brought  his  remarks  to  a conclusion, 
he  abruptly  sat  down  in  the  very  middle  of  the  article. 
“ Never  was  there  such  a complete  wreck  of  a bat. 
The  curious  * crunching  * sound  emitted  by  the  aston- 
ished and  swiftly  collapsing  cylinder  was  heard  all 
over  the  House,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Goldsmid, 
leaping  up  as  if  be  had  sat  on  a wasp’s  nest,  began 
diligently  and  unconcernedly  to  straighten  out  the 
wreck  and  brush  it  with  his  arm  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.” 

“ The  House  of  Lords  is  not  much  given  to  cheering, 
and  studiously  eschews  the  vulgarity  of  laughter,” 
says  .Mr.  Lucy,  but  his  volumes  afford  abundant  evi- 
dence that  in  the  Lower  House 

**A  little  Deneenae,  now  ud  then. 

It  rciithed  by  Uw  witett  men.** 

Whenever  Mr.  Whalley  e»ayed  to  give  a quotation 
in  support  of  his  argument  he  was,  for  a long  time,  in- 
variably greeted  with  the  cry  of  “ Sing,  sing  ! " followed 
by  roars  of  laughter.  The  cry  of  *"  Sing ! ” arose  in  this 
way.  Whalley  was  addressing  the  House  upon  bis 
favourite  theme,  and,  wishing  to  gain  its  opinion  upon 
a certain  hymn  accustomed  to  be  sung  in  a Sunday- 
school,  he  drew  “a  little  book  from  his  pocket, observ- 
ing that  he  would  read  it  to  the  House.”  A member 
struck  with  a happy  thought  called  out,  “ Sing  it ! ” 
and  forthwith  arose  a unanimous  shout  of  "Sing, 
sing!”  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  one  night  "accidentally 
stumbled  upon  an  error  which  greatly  delighted  both 
sides.  He  alluded  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as 
‘ the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Woodcock,'  a mistake 
which,  he  observed,  when  the  prolonged  laughter  had 
subsided,  * might  have  been  considerably  less  appro- 
priate to  circumstances.’ " 

“June  loth,  1880 — Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  Budget,” 
is  a notable  " side  - heading  ” in  Mr.  Lucy's  Diary, 
and  the  scene  on  that  occasion  is  most  graphically 
sketched.  “The  House  was  crowded  in  every  part, 
members  competing  for  seats  even  in  the  long  gallery 
facing  the  Treasury  Bench.  Strangers  flooded  the 
gallery  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  open,  and  all  night 
St.  Stephen’s  Hall  and  the  Octagon  Hall  were  thronged 
with  people  waiting  for  the  remote  chance  of  somehow 
or  other  getting  within  sound  of  the  Premier’s  voice.” 
“ It  was  half-past  five  before  Mr.  Gladstone  found  his 
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opportunity,  his  pale  face  flushing  at  the  sound  of  the 
cheers  that  welcomed  him  back  in  his  old  rftle  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  spoke  for  two  hours 
by  the  clock,  but  such  was  the  charm  of  his  oratory,  so 
easy  was  the  way  made  for  listeners,  and  so  intent  the 
interest,  that  when  the  audience  woke  from  its  trance 
to  find  the  malt  tax  gone,  it  was  surprised  to  find  that 
it  was  also  half-past  seven." 

A division  recently  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  on  the  numbers  being  announced 
at  the  table  it  was  found  that  only  one  member  had 
passed  through  one  of  the  lobbies.  At  the  time  many 
people  supposed  that  this  incident  was  unique  in  Par- 
liamentary history.  Mr.  Lucy,  however,  records  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the  career  of 
the  Tory  Whip,  Mr.  Rowland  Winn  (now  Lord  St. 

Oswald),  that  on  the  25th  of  April,  1875,  he  had  to 
announce  a similar  result  “ Four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  members— Whigs,  Tories,  Liberals,  and  Conser- 
vatives— trooped  in  from  the  left  lobby,  w'hilst  from  the 
right  issued  a single  figure — Major  O'Gorman.  Here 
was  an  unprecedented  thing  that  would  have  perilled 
the  self-possession  of  an  ordinary  man.  But  Mr. 

Rowland  Winn  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  When  the 
cheers  and  laughter  had  subsided,  his  voice  resounded 
through  the  still  House,  ‘ The  to  the  right  is  one, 
the  Noes  to  the  left  are  433.’**  J T G 
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A FREAK  OF  NATURE. 


T child  will  fall 
in ! ” so  Mr. 
Stoneby  said, 
stopping  in  his 
seashore  walk. 
One  of  the  men 
from  the  light* 
house  was 
near;  they  were 
both  looking 
seaward,  to- 
wards a chain 
of  slippery, 
green  rocks, 
where  a fragile 
little  figure  with 
short  fluttering 
dress  stood  with  both  her  hands  up  to  hold  her  hat. 
The  breeze  might  have  blown  her  away,  hat  and  all ; 
she  looked  light  as  the  seaweed,  and  white  as  the 
foam. 

“ She  will,  sir,  she’ll  get  drownded,”  said  the  light- 
house man.  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way.  “ My  old 
woman  says  it  won’t  make  no  difference,  for  she’s 
bound  to  go  off  by  some  queerer  road  than  other  folks, 
not  bein’  a right  child.” 

Mr.  Stoneby  looked  horrified.  He  had  a magnify- 
ing glass  in  his  hand  from  habit,  and  he  tapped  his 
forehead  with  it.  “ Brains — eh  ? ” 

“ Brains,  sir  ! she’s  got  brains  enough  for  two.  But 
she’s  what  the  old  folk  hereabout  call  a fairy  change- 
ling—such  a wizen  bit  of  a thing  she’s  always  been. 
I’ll  fetch  l»er  off  the  rock,  sir,  or  she’ll  get  drownded. 
We  all  know  Miss  Fay,  sir— see  her  laughing  and 
dancing  now  to  frighten  me— the  mischief  1 ” 

The  light-house  man,  treading  the  rocks  nimbly, 
brought  her  to  shore. 

“What  were  you  doing  out  there — eh?”  old  Peter 
Stoneby  asked  sternly  in  a big  voice  muffled  in  beard. 
The  venturesome  elf  seemed  to  be  well  cared  for.  She 
was  clad  in  dark  blue,  with  a three-cornered  glimpse 
of  a white  vest  showing  where  the  loose  jacket  parted 
at  her  neck,  and  there  were  gilt  anchors  on  the  blue 
ribbons  flying  behind  her  broad  straw  hat.  Stoneby 
thought  of  another  girl,  a little  older  than  she,  whom 
he  might  sec  by  chance  at  Graybournc — a threadbare 
ragged  girl  of  nine  whom  he  would  have  to  own  as  his 
grandchild. 

“ What  were  you  doing.  Miss  Fay  ? Tell  the  gen- 
tleman,” the  light-house  man  urged.  He  was  an  old 
friend,  and  her  shyness  melted.  She  looked  up ; it 
was  a face  untouched  by  sunburn,  and  too  delicately 
fine  and  thin  for  a small  cre.ature  of  six  or  seven. 
There  was  so-neihing  wonderfully  piquant  about  ihc 
large  dark-fringed  eyes  and  the  little  mouth  and 
pointed  chin  : something  in  her  shy  smile  that  re- 
minded one  of  a flicker  of  light  on  a waxen  face.  “ I 
was  a mermaid,”  she  said.  “ Three  sham  mermaids 
live  in  a sham  cave  tinder  that  rock.  I danced  when 


they  went  out  ever  so  far  to  the  bright  water,  where 
the  sun  is  ; they  always  dance  there.’*  The  child 
suddenly  realised  that  the  stranger  was  listening.  She 
turned  her  head  away  ; the  curls  blew  across  her 
cheek,  and  it  flushed  with  a pink  like  the  dawn. 

“ How  old  are  you— you  young  romancer  ?” 

“How  old  are  you,  Miss  Fay?”  echoed  the  light- 
house man.  She  looked  hardly  seven. 

“ I’m  nine,”  she  said,  without  looking  up,  but  trying 
to  stretch  lier  thin  legs  uller. 

“She’s  a fairy,  sir,  isn’t  she?”  laughed  the  man, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pocket.  “ My  old  woman’s 
about  right.” 

.Mr.  Stoneby  was  not  listening.  He  was  looking 
hard  at  Fay.  Fay,  on  her  part,  was  only  attending  to 
the  pattern  of  the  threads  in  Mr.  Stoneby’s  coat,  as 
seen  through  the  round  glass  in  his  hand.  A nen  ous 
quiver  pained  the  stranger ; it  was  relief  not  to  see 
her  in  rags,  but  it  was  pain  to  recognise  his  own 
daughter’s  look  in  this  face  so  new  in  the  world. 

“ What’s  your  name an  abrupt  word  in  a gentle 
tone. 

“Fay  West.” 

“ Go  home,”  said  the  stranger,  “ and  tell  your  mother 
that  I have  come  and  I am  staying  at  Stokes’s  Hotel.’* 

The  light-house  man  stared.  Fay  looked  up  with 
big  wondering  eyes.  Peter  Stoneby  turned  from  them 
with  his  bearded  head  bent,  and  his  footprints  deep  in 
the  sand  ; and  he  walked  his  own  way  alone. 

His  daughter,  Carrie  West— how  he  hated  the  name 
of  West !— was  already  waiting  for  him  at  his  hotel ; 
and  when  he  returned  he  found  her  there,  pale,  gentle, 
affectionate,  excessively  nervous. 

“Now,  father,”  she  said,  at  parting,  “the  room  in 
the  Cottage  is  ready  for  you.  Come  and  stay  with 
John  and  me.” 

Peter  Stoneby's  face  seemed  to  shorten  when  it 
reddened  with  anger.  It  was  an  old  sign,  that  his 
daughter  remembered  since  she  had  last  seen  him  ten 
years  ago.  His  lower  lip  was  dragged  up,  and  the 
grey  beard  stuck  out,  and  lessened  the  length  of  that 
hairy,  weather-worn  face.  “ Don’t  name  him  to  me,” 
be  said.  “ 1 can  better  afford  to  pay  my  hotel  bills 
than— than  he— can  afford  to  entertain  a stranger— a 
stranger  to  him.” 

She  pressed  and  entreated.  Why  would  he  not 
forgive,  why  not  take  the  great  sorrow  away  from  her 
life  ? John  was  such  a good  husband,  such  a good 
father,  and  really  the  Cottage  was  cosy,  and  the  boat- 
building trade  was  — 

“ Don’t  talk  nonsense,  child,”  said  the  old  man,  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  hotel  parlour  to  hint  that  it  was 
better  to  be  gone  before  they  quarrelled  again.  His 
voice  was  the  sullen  prelude  of  a storm.  “ 1 did  not 
come  to  Graybournc  to  sec  himr 

“ But  you  came  to  see  me.  Dear  father,  let  us  be 
at  peace  again.  Come  and  see  us,  anyhow — to-morrow 
—do  t ” 

“ 1 came  to  Grayboume  to  fill  a seaside  herbarium,’* 
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growled  the  testy  old  botanist  And  yet,  as  it  was  ten 
years  since  he  had  seen  this  sweet,  blue-eyed  daughter, 
was  it  any  w onder  that  he  had  felt  a particular  hanker- 
ing after  the  seaside  Jlora  of  Grayboumc  ? 

Every  day  Mrs.  West  left  the  handsome  house  that 
was  called  “ The  Cottage,"  near  the  boat-building  yard 
where  the  name  of  West  was  on  the  cart-gates  ; every 
afternoon  and  evening  she  and  her  child  were  at 
Stokes’s  Hotel.  The  reunion  of  father  and  daugliter 
was  perfect ; but  she  did  not  venture  to  mention  her 
husband’s  name.  John  W'est  himself  had  at  hrst 
joined  with  his  wife  in  preparing  to  receive  the  old 
man  on  the  good  principle  that  bygones  should  be 
bygones.  But  when  Mr.  Stoneby  never  came  to  the 
Cottage,  and  even  ignored  John  West’s  existence,  John 
West  in  return  ignored  Mr.  Stoneby’s  presence  in  the 
town.  He  pretended  not  to  know  where  his  wife  and 
Kiile  Fay  went.  He  spoke  of  other  things  when  they 
came  back.  It  was  passive  resentment,  but  strong  as 
iron  ; the  time  for  reconciliation  had  gone  by.  If  his 
father-in-law  had  refused  to  come  near  his  threshold, 
the  door  was  closed  against  him  for  ever  now.  John 
West  lighted  his  pipe,  and  sauntered  into  the  building- 
yard  to  sec  his  men  disperse  ; he  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  as  proud  as  old  Stoneby,  but  he  was  too  fond  of 
Carrie  to  hurt  her  with  a word. 

Meanwhile  little  Fay  had  wound  herself  about  her 
grandfather’s  heart.  He  could  not  refuse  her  when 
she  climbed  his  knee,  and  laid  her  soft  cheek  against, 
his  grizily  beard. 

**  Grandpapa,  do,  please,  let  me  come  to-morrow 
when  you  go  to  pick  flowers  V* 

So  on  the  morrow  they  went  together.  She  had  to 
run  to  keep  pace  with  his  long  steps  ; but  he  did  somc- 
tbii^  to  give  his  small  companion  pleasure  ; instead 
of  putting  his  specimens  in  the  collecting-tin  slung 
across  his  shoulders,  he  let  her  hold  them  in  her  tiny 
hands. 

“ This  is  the  bne  where  Red  Riding-hood  met  the 
wolf,”  her  treble  voice  prattled  at  his  side.  **  Thai’s 
her  grandmother's  cottage — I always  think  so.  And 
there’s  a funny  little  house  in  the  sand-hills,  where 
Golden-hair  went  in  and  found  the  big  chair  and  the 
little  chair,  and  the  vefy  little  chair,  and  the  Three 
Bears  came  home.  Have  you  read ‘The  Three  Bears*?” 

“ The  sand-hills ! ” said  the  botanist  reflectively.  “ I 
must  make  a special  search  there  for  the  Storksbill, 
though  I doubt  if  I '11  get  it.  Erodium  maritimum : I 
must  All  that  gap.” 

“And  have  you  read  about  the  Sleeping Beciuty  and 
tbeunglc  that  grew  round  her?”  chirped  the  little 
creature,  as  gay  as  a bird,  dancing  along  the  grassy 
cart-ruts  of  the  lane.  “ She  went  to  sleep  in  the 
house  to  let,  round  the  corner  from  us  ; there’s  ivy  all 
over  il” 

“ Nonsense,  child  I ” 

“Oh!  it’sonly  what  I play  at  in  my  head,  grandpapa, 
and  I say  it  out  loud  as  1 go  along,  while  mother  is 
Kwing.  I had  to  lie  on  the  sofa  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
^d  then  I talked  long  plays  about  the  fairies.” 
“What?” 

“About  my  fairies,  grandpapa.  There’s  a picture 
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in  our  drawing-room  of  the  ruined  place  where  they 
dance,  and  there’s  another  of  the  Fairy  Queen  sitting 
all  among  flowers,  petting  a darling  donkey.  Old 
nurse  Jones  says  the  fairies  left  me  in  the  house  one 
night  and  took  the  real  me  away— oh ! I can’t  explain 
it — ’twas  when  mother  was  gone  out,  before  I can 
remember.  It  isn’t  quite  a donkey  the  fairy  is  petting, 
it’s  such  a queer  picture  ; there's  somebody  w'ith  a dar- 
ling donkey’s  head  on.** 

“ There  are  a great  many  donkeys  in  the  world  ! ” 
said  the  old  gentleman  cynically,  thinking  of  nurse 
Jones. 

“ Oh,  yes,  grandpapa  ! there  are  ten  at  the  stand 
on  the  shore — even  when  they  don’t  bring  out  the  nice 
kicky  one.” 

Mr.  Stoneby  uttered  a shout — a roar.  He  was  not 
enraged  by  the  mention  of  the  “ kicky  ” donkey.  He 
was  exasperated  by  Fay’s  ignorance  of  the  methods  of 
science.  She  had  pulled  the  roots  off  all  his  specimens, 
and  held  them  proudly,  after  making  them  into  a nice 
even  bunch.  Foolery  ! stupidity ! what  better  could 
be  expected  of  John  West’s  child  ? He  walked  silently 
home  and  dismissed  her  within  sight  of  the  Cottage  : 
“ Take  the  bunch  away  with  you.  You  shall  never 
come  with  me  again.” 

“ Oh,  grandpapa  J * with  a tearful  tremble  in  the 
petition,  “do  let  me  come  to-morrow,  and  I won't  pull 
off  the  flowers’  tails.*’ 

“ No,  certainly  not  It  is  study,  not  play  ; 1*11  have 
to  go  by  myself  for  my  flowers  in  future.” 

The  child's  disappointment  brimmed  over. 

“ I don’t  care,”  she  cried,  turning  away  on  her  little 
slim  feet,  “ I’ll  ask  my  fairies  to  chop  your  flowers  up!” 
But  feeling  the  helplessness  of  her  threat,  she  ran  away 
not  to  let  him  see  her  sobbing. 

Next  day  a very  extraordinary  thing  happened — in 
fact,  two  extraordinary  things.  The  first  was  that,  in  a 
hilly  wilderness  called  the  Warren,  Mr.  Stoneby  in  his 
absent-minded  way  passed  two  notice-boards  warning 
trespassers,  and  beyond,  he  found  a wild  garden  of 
treasures.  He  slipped  from  his  shoulders  the  strap  of 
his  coUecting-tin,  and  laid  it  on  the  ground,  and  in 
two  minutes  had  filled  it  and  wandered  farther.  And 
here  he  came  upon  the  purple  Storksbill  of  the  seaside, 
for  which  the  page  *^Erodium  ” had  been 

waiting  blank  in  his  collection  for  three  years. 

“But  these  leaves  are  lanceolate,”  he  muttered — 
bending  on  hands  and  knees.  “This  is  a freak  of  nature. 
They  ought  to  be  lobed  ovate  leaves,  like  this  first 
specimen.**  He  had  the  first  specimen  in  his  hand, 
and  he  stood  gazing  at  it  through  his  magnifier,  and 
then  gathered  from  the  ground  the  long-leaved,  grassy 
form.  It  was  very  strange. 

But  this  was  stranger  still — this  was  the  second  ex- 
traordinary fact — when  he  returned  to  his  japanned 
tin  box,  the  specimens  were  all  dragged  out,  tangled, 
and  chopped. 

If  he  had  been  an  observant,  unlearned,  ordinary 
mortal,  he  would  have  set  this  down  as  a freak  of 
nature  too  ; for  he  would  have  had  eyes  to  see  the 
rabbits  of  the  warren  flashing  out  of  sight  among  the 
coarse  grass.  But  as  he  had  no  thought  for  anything 
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but  his  favourite  study,  he  saw  no  more  of  the  rabbits 
than  of  the  notice-boards.  He  took  home  his  rare 
specimens,  and  told  little  Fay  that  the  rest  had  been 
** chopped  up”  just  as  she  wished,  when  he  left  them 


to  dry,  and  he  hardly  attended  to  her  prattle.  A little 
later  he  was  cut  to  the  heart  to  think  how  he  bad  let 
her  go. 

Alone  on  the  beach,  the  child  was  last  seen  by  the 


**HE  STOOD  U.UfNC  AT  IT  THROUOH  Ills  MAGNIKIEB.  ...  IT  WAS  VERY  STRANGE!"  (/.  ^3), 


on  the  ground.  If  he  had  not  been  in  good  humour 
over  the  Sea  Storksbill,  he  would  not  have  amused 
Fay  with  tbe  news  of  that  unaccountable  calamity. 

“ My  fairies !"  said  the  child,  with  a surprise  that 
was  fear.  After  a silence — “ Good-bye,**  she  said  at 
last  solemnly. 

“And  where  arc  you  off  to  now,  Fay  ? ’* 

“To  the  sea !"  said  Fay.  “To  the  sea!  I wonder 
do  the  fairies  ever  go  down  to  the  mermaids.  Tm 
going  to  dabble  for  little  crabs.** 

Peter  Stoneby  was  laying  his  specimens  in  his  press 


people  of  the  town.  Alone  she  stood  on  the  slippery 
green  rock,  with  her  wild  locks  and  her  little  sailor- 
dress  «*U1  blowing  in  the  wind.  She  was  listening  to 
the  great  voice  of  the  waters  ; her  face  was  white  as  the 
foam  of  the  waves  rushing  in  ; and  her  large,  watching 
eyes  had  a far-away  look,  as  if  she  were  thinking  of 
something  as  distant  from  us  mortals  as  the  red  rim<tf 
the  sun  that  was  sinking  beyond  the  western  sea  ol 
light.  And  so  she  was  thinking  of  things  beyond  this 
world  and  farther  th.in  the  golden  skies.  At  length.  | 
seeming  to  come  back  from  her  reverie,  she  crouched 
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on  the  rock,  and  dipped  her  slender  hand,  white  as  a 
lily,  down  to  the  foam. 

“ She’s  fond  of  the  water,”  said  a brown  hag,  with 
a bundle  of  wreck^wood  on  her  shoulders  ; **  she’s 
always  in  the  pools,  when  the  tide’s  out ; and  when 
it’s  coming  in,  she  sticks  on  that  there  rock  like  a 
mussel*shcll.” 

The  other  old  woman,  with  another  fagot  of  wreck- 
age. croaked,  **  Get  drownded,  she  will ! or  the  fairies 
’ll  take  her.  She  ought  to  hear  tell  o’  the  old  man 
that  comes  up  out  o’  the  sea  all  dripping  with  the  brine, 
and  the  hair  of  him  like  sea-weed  and  the  green  moss 
on  his  back.  But,  bless  you  ! children  know  nothing 
now,  along  of  going  to  school.” 

So  the  two  brown  dames  walked  on  with  their  fuel 
to  town  ; and  they  were  the  last  that  saw  Fay  on  the 
rock ; and  they  thought  that  as  they  neared  the  town 
they  heard  a shriek  in  the  distance  behind  them,  like 
Xhe  cry  of  a sea-gull. 

When  twilight  changed  to  night,  and  the  darling  of 
the  Cottage  could  not  be  found,  the  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  through  all  the  town.  The  boatmen  were  out 
with  drags.  The  neighbours  were  searching  the  shore 
with  torches  for  miles,  in  most  forlorn  hope.  The 
mother  was  in  the  agony  that  only  a mother’s  heart 
can  know.  The  poor  father  was  frank  and  simple  as 
a boy  in  the  reality  of  his  grief;  for  a great  sorrow  and 
a great  terror  make  the  genuine  character  show,  leav. 
ing  no  room  for  trifles  on  the  surface.  Peter  Stoneby 
had  met  his  son-in-law  in  the  High  Street.  They  had 
talked  without  apologies  ; they  had  acknowledged  each 
other  without  taking  time  to  shake  hands. 

“ The  woman  says  the  child  fell  in,  screaming,”  ex- 
plained the  younger  man. 

“ Did  she  see  her  fall?” 

“ 1 don’t  know — I can’t  quite  get  at  it  Oh  ! it’s  for 
my  poor  Carrie’s  sake — I am  well-nigh  mad.  It  will 
kill  her,  Mr.  Stoneby,  It  will  kill  Carrie.”  Tears 
started  to  the  man’s  eyes. 

“ Tut ! man,  don’t  despair,”  Stoneby  answered ; but 
his  grizzly  eyebrows  quivered,  and  not  a muscle  of  his 
face  was  still.  “ Go  to  my  poor  child — stay  with  her. 
Leave  the  rest  to  me.” 

John  West  went  down  to  the  dark  beach,  to  the 
restless  figure  that  ran  in  the  wind.  Peter  Stoneby, 
with  his  head  bent  again  in  his  determination,  and  his 
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footsteps  heavy,  took  a lantern  from  the  inn,  and  went 
his  own  way. 

Far  off  among  the  sand-hills  he  heard,  at  last,  a 
wailing  cry.  Poor  little  Fay  was  journeying  home, 
after  a fruitless  search  for  the  fairies,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness she  could  only  find  her  way  by  the  sound  of  the 
sea.  Its  mighty  voice  in  the  darkness  frightened  her, 
and  so  did  the  dreadful  distance  to  the  stars.  It 
seemed  impossible  ever  to  find  familiar  ground  again. 
No  wonder  that  she  cried.  But  hush — here  was  a 
light  in  the  sandy  valley  1 A moving  light ! Were 
the  fairies  finding  her  at  last?  No;  it  was  a man 
who  was  coming  nearer  to  her ; she  could  hardly  have 
run  faster  from  a hobgoblin. 

But  it  was  easy  to  capture  her.  Her  shoes  were 
full  of  sand,  and  she  fell  on  the  uneven  ground.  Then 
her  grandfather’s  arms  were  round  her.  **  Thank 
God  ! — my  little  child ! ” And  he  kissed  the  tearful 
cheek,  as  he  had  never  kissed  any  one  since  the  days 
when  his  own  daughter  Carrie  was  a child  in  his  arms 
at  their  old  home. 

Peter  Stoneby  journeyed  with  his  light  burden 
straight  to  town,  straight  to  the  Cottage.  He  went  in 
at  the  open  door,  lantern  in  hand,  with  the  child’s  arms 
still  locked  about  his  neck,  and  the  little  face  for  sheer 
relief  fast  asleep  upon  his  rugged  shoulder.  The  crowd 
of  the  townsfolk  watted  outside.  But  the  stranger  did 
not  come  out  to  tell  them  the  news.  They  only  heard 
the  first  cry  of  the  mother — sheer  joy  so  great  that  it 
was  almost  pain  ; it  might  have  been  the  cry  of  a 
breaking  heart. 

When  Fay  was  in  Carrie  West’s  arms,  the  two  men 
made  the  same  movement,  having  perceived  the  same 
accomplished  fact.  They  saw  that  the  threshold  had 
been  crossed  unawares,  that  the  ice  of  ten  years  was 
gone  from  their  hearts.  The  older  man  w'as  the  first 
to  stretch  a hand ; the  younger  grasped  it  There  was 
no  need  to  say  anything  ; they  understood  each  other. 
Peter  Stoneby  paid  up  his  hotel  bill  next  rooming  ; he 
stayed  at  the  Cottage — ^just  to  fill  his  herbarium,  he 
said ; and  never  a sharp  word  escaped  him  when  little 
Fay  pasted  his  specimens  in  all  crooked. 

**  But  I could  not  find  my  fairies,”  she  said  wistfully. 

*^I  did,”  the  old  man  said  drily — **the  fairies  that 
dined  upon  my  specimens.  They  had  grey  fur  coats, 
and  they  ran  from  my  lantern-light” 
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OVE-.SET,”  she  cried,  “ six  games  to  none  !” 
He  smiled  and  seemed  no  whit  dismayed  : 
Defeat  like  this  was  naught  to  one 
Who  for  a sweeter  victory  played. 

Then,  leaving  all  the  merry  throng 
Of  tennis-players  on  the  lawn, 

Beneath  the  trees  they  lingered  long,  * 

While  Love,  glad  Love,  began  to  dawa 


A glance,  a pressure  of  the  hand~ 

And,  ere  the  sky  had  lost  its  gold, 

A newer  glory  filled  the  land  : 

The  old,  old  tale  of  love  was  told. 

And  then,  “ Love-set,”  he  whispered  low  ; 

” Love-set  to  me  this  time,  ray  sweet!” 
While  she  but  smiled  upon  her  foe, 

And  seemed  to  welcome  her  defeat. 
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THE  PHYSIOI.OGY  OF  DIET. 
(FOOD  IX  ITS  RELATION  TO  HEALTH.— III.) 
BY  A FAMILY  DOCTOR. 


AVING  in  the  previous  papers  of 
this  series  said  a few  words  about 
the  chief  meals  of  the  day,  in 
practical  and,  I trust,  popular 
language,  it  will  be  well  in  this 
to  take  a step  forward  and  con- 
sider what  are  the  elements  of 
food  in  their  relation  totheanimal 
economy.  The  food  that  we  partake  of  during  any 
one  day  might  be  divided  into  five  distinct  kinds : 
I,  The  albuminoids.  2.  The  fatty  elements.  3.  The 
saccharine  or  starchy.  4.  Mineral  constituents.  5. 
Water. 

A simpler  division  of  the  elements  of  diet  might  be  : 

I.  The  nitrogenous  or  flesh-producing  foods,  such  as 
bread,  beef,  and  flesh  of  all  kinds,  fish,  eggs,  &c.  2. 
The  non-nitrogenous,  respiratory',  or  heat*producing 
foods,  including  the  starches  and  sugar. 

Let  me  take  the  hrst  classification  as  being  apparently 
more  simple  to  those  who  have  little  love  for  chemistry. 

1 . 7'Ac  We  find  albumen  in  its  simplest 

form  in  the  whites  of  eggs.  It  is  largely  present  also  in 
the  lean  of  meat — notably  pcrl'.aps  in  beef — while  from 
the  bones  and  ligaments,  &c..  of  animals,  we  obtain  a 
substance  somewhat  like  albumen,  being  nitrogenous, 
and  which  is  called  gelatine.  It  is  this  that  gives  to 
soups  their  richness  and  utility  in  building  up  and 
strengthening  muscle.  These  albuminjids,  or  albu- 
minates, arc  sometimes  termed  the  proteine  elements 
of  the  food,  and  are  derivable  from  caseine,  fibrine, 
&c. ; the  fibrine  is  found  in  both  blood  and  muscle, 
the  caseine  in  milk. 

But  we  find  also  in  vegetables  a good  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  substances,  though  remember  they  are  in 
less  quantity  than  in  meat.  This  has  a bearing  on 
vegetarian  diet.  Let  me  s.iy  at  once  that  1 do  not 
quite  bold  with  the  extreme  views  of  vegetarianism. 
At  the  same  time,  far  too  much  meat  is  used  by  people 
in  this  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  a diet  on  which  they 
would  thrive  as  well,  be  lighter  in  mind,  more  lithe- 
some in  body,  and  less  subject  to  inflammations  of  a 
painful  and  dangerous  character.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
adduce  two  illustrations  th.-u  none  can  gainsay  : First, 
the  northern  Scotch  peasantry  arc,  to  a great  extent, 
vegetarians,  hardly  ever  touching  mutton  or  beef,  ex- 
cept on  high  days  and  holidays,  and  on  the  Sabbath. 
Secondly,  the  German  armies  were  fed,  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  almost  entirely  on  a kind  of 
pea-meal  polonie.  Wc  know  what  they  did,  and  we 
know  also  what  the  Highland  Scots  used  to  do,  whose 
commissariat  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  oatmeal 
and  water. 

Practically  speaking,  there  are  no  better  foods  to 
build  up  and  keep  up  tissue  than  meat  used  sparingly, 
pea-meal,  meal  of  lentils  or  beans,  and  oatmeal.  And 


when  you  need  variety,  are  there  not  eggs  and  fish  in 
abundance  in  this  country  all  the  year  round  ? 

2.  TV/r  Elements  of  Food. — The  principal  use 

oftbe$eis—(l)  to  sustain  the  animal  heat;  being  burned 
off  as  it  were,  they  are  the  fuel  or  the  oil  which  keeps 
the  lamp  of  life  burning ; (2)  to  assist  in  the  digesting 
of  the  albuminous  articles  of  diet;  (3)  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  bile ; and  (4)  a portion  is  stored  in  the 
body  not  only  as  a stand-by  in  time  of  need,  but  to  act 
as  cushions  for  more  easily  injured  tissues,  as  the  soles 
of  the  feet  for  example,  and  behind  the  eyes  we  find 
such  cushions. 

The  fat  of  butcher’s  meat,  butter  obtained  from  the 
milk  of  cows,  and  the  oil  from  many  vegetables,  are 
good  examples  of  this  important  constituent  of  our 
daily  food.  The  large  quantity  of  fat  consumed  by  the 
natives  of  Arctic  regions  and  of  Russia  proves  the 
utility  of  fat,  and  it  gives  us  at  the  same  time  a hint  that 
this  element  of  diet  should  bo  less  used  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  That  is  an  evident  and  practical  de- 
duction. 

3.  The  Sacckaritie  or  Starehy  Constituents  are 
also  called  carbo-hydrates,  because  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen enter  largely  into  their  composition.  Products 
of  the  oxidation  of  starch  and  sugar  of  very'  great  im- 
portance are  carbonic  acid  and  water,  carried  off  in 
respiration,  and  lactic  acid^  which  is  one  constituent 
of  the  gastric  juice. 

The  principal  use  of  these  carbo-hydrates,  however, 
is  the  generation  of  heat.  Now  heat  is  convertible 
into  force,  and  force  makes  motion. 

Here  is  a table  giving  the  formulae  and  percentage 
composition  of  sugar,  starch,  and  fat. 


Starch 
(QH1.O*).  1 

Fai 

(CVHijoOa). 

Cane-.Sugar  ' 
(CijH«On). 

Olocofc 

(CaHijOg). 

Carbon  ...  ... 

1 

44'44 

76  •3s 

43*10  1 

40’oD 

Hydro){ei) 

6-i3 

11*36 

6'44 

6«7 

Oxygen  

i 4'Cii 

1 

10  79 

51  46 

5633 

' too'Ou 

lOO’CO 

lao'co 

100  <» 

Now,  although,  as  is  evident  from  this  table,  carbo- 
hydrates are  similar  in  their  chemical  composition  to 
fatty  constituents,  experience  goes  to  prove — and  this 
is  well  worthy  of  being  remembered  by  those  who  wish 
to  live  judiciously  and  in  accordance  with  common 
sense — that  fatty  matters  are  producers  of  heat  which 
is  not  alw.ays  converted  into  action  or  motion,  whereas 
on  the  other  hand  the  carbo-hydrates,  starchy  matters 
and  sugar,  are  easily  convertible  into  force.  Would 
not  this  account  for  the  prowess  of  the  Scotch  and 
Germans  ; or  of  the  Soudanese  Arabs,  who  on  a meal 
of  dates  and  rice  are  ail  force  and  fire?  I think 
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such  may  be  deduced.  If  so,  and  if  one’s  work  de- 
mands great  muscular  activity,  he  knows  what  to  eat 
and  what  to  avoid. 

The  vegetable  world  supplies  us  w*ith  our  starch  for 
food,  and  this  almost  alone.  But  even  the  cereals  con- 
tain also  albuminoids.  However,  the  great  value  of 
potatoes,  oatmeal,  dour,  pea,  bean,  and  lentil  meal, 
Indian  maize,  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  &c.,  depends 
upon  the  starch  they  contain,  while  we  get  sugar  from 
various  roots,  such  as  beet,  and  from  ripe  fruits,  See. 

1 way  mention  here,  as  regards  vegetable  food,  that 
while  meat  lies  longer  in  the  stomach,  the  former  passes 
more  quickly  into  the  other  portions  of  the  digestive 
canal,  there  to  be  assimilated  ; hence  the  use  of  green 
vegetables  in  cases  of  torpidity  of  the  system,  their 
beneficial  action  being  of  course  aided  by  the  salt  they 
contain. 

4.  Mineral  Constituents. — Many  savage  tribes  and 
nations  never  use  salt  at  all  with  their  food,  but  they 
eat  very  largely  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  these 
supply  nature  with  all  that  is  desirable. 

These  mineral  constituents  of  our  food  are  quite  as 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health  as  even  the 
albuminoids  and  other  elements. 

We  dnd  in  the  body,  for  example,  lime,  iron,  sodium, 
potash,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c. 

In  the  blood  we  find  phosphate  of  potash,  and  also 
iron  ; phosphate  of  potash  in  the  tissues  also,  and  in 
the  bones  phosphate  of  lime,  &c. 

There  are  also  various  acids,  and  we  find  chloride  of 
sodium  in  the  secretions. 

5.  Water, — This  is  a most  important  element  of 
food.  The  greater  part  by  far  of  our  bodies  consists 
of  water.  It  would  astonish  many  who  are  of  portly 
bulk  and  pleasant  appearance,  and  who  scale  well,  to  be 
told  how  very  little  they  would  weigh  and  how  puny 
they  would  look,  were  the  w ater  to  be  evaporated  from 
their  bodies— and  life  left,  which  would  of  course  be 
impossible. 

With  our  diet  we  take  water  when  we  are  not  aware 
of  it.  We  do  not  drink  it,  we  cat  it. 

Thus  : while  wheat-dour — 1 am  not  talking  of  loaf- 
bread,  which  some  bakers  know  how  to  water  to  cause 
it  to  weigh  well — contains  but  15  per  cent,  of  water, 
potatoes  contain  75  per  cent;  cabbage  and  greens,  vcr>’ 
much  more  ; beef,  about  50  per  cent ; good  rich 
milk,  80  per  cent. ; good  veal,  60  per  cent ; lamb, 
45  to  50  per  cent. ; mutton,  44  or  45  per  cent ; streaky 
bacon,  30  per  cent 

It  U a necessary  of  life,  this  water,  and  in  the  shape 
of  soup,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.,  is  very  largely  used, 
an  instinct  causing  us  to  take  these  hot,  for  thus  they 
really  aid  digestion.  Iced  water  cools  the  body,  and  to 
some  extent  calms  the  mind,  but  it  positively  retards 
digestion.  Some  Americans  in  their  own  countr)' 
drink  a cup  of  hot  water  some  time  before  they  sit 
down  to  their  meals.  This  is  a good  plan.  The 
draught  may  be  rendered  palatable  enough  by  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  and  a morsel  of  sugar.  It  soothes 
the  stomach  and  assists  the  digestive  can.il  to  secrete 
mucus;  it  is  therefore  to  some  extent  a laxative.  Hot* 
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water  drinking,  however,  may  be  over-indulged  in,  and 
thus  fail  in  its  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  use  far  too  much 
iced  water. 

We  ourselves,  as  I have  said  more  than  once  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  my  career  as  a Family  Doctor  to 
this  Magazine,  use  loo  much  duid  with  our  meals  ; we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  if  we  use  plenty  of  vegetables, 
and  if  wc  have  partaken  of  soup,  we  have  nearly  all 
the  water  that  nature  requires.  It  would  be  well  to 
remember  the  following  advice 

1.  Whether  be  breakfast  or  dinner  or  supper,  eat 
before  drinking. 

2.  Let  the  desire  for  fluid  in  some  measure  guide 
you  as  to  the  quantity  you  are  to  drink. 

3.  Too  much  fluid  taken  with  or  before  the  food 
dilutes  the  important  gastric  juices,  and  really  the 
water  so  swallowed  must  be  absorbed  before  these 
juices  have  much  power  to  act. 

4.  There  is  no  necessity  for  drinking  at  all  if  you 
feel  you  are  better  during  the  meal  without  fluid.  In 
this  case,  however,  nature  will  generally  call  for  a slight 
refection  in  the  shape  of  water  soon  after  food. 

I must  conclude  this  health-sermon  by  saying  a 
word  or  two  about  the  use  and  abuse  of  condiments  or 
accessories  of  diet. 

In  the  use  of  these,  we  as  a rule  allow  instinct  to 
guide  us.  This  is  not  a bad  idea  for  a healthy  man  ; 
unfortunately  the  use  of  condiments  very*  often  leads 
to  their  abuse  by  depraving  the  appetite. 

There  stand  the  cruets,  and  there  the  extra  sauce 
bottles.  The  cruets  as  a rule  are  honest  and  straight- 
forward. There  is  no  humbug  about  mustard,  about 
black  and  white  pepper,  about  cayenne,  about  salt,  or 
about  vinegar,  though  too  much  of  any  of  these  good 
things  must  be  carefully  avoided  if  we  do  not  w'ant  to 
ruin  the  digestive  organs,  including  liver  and  pancreas. 

Mustard  is  very  delicious  with  bce£  It  seems  to 
assort  well  with  it,  and,  if  the  beef  be  cold  corned,  a 
pickled  onion — which  contains  sulphur — will  be  in 
bon-accord  also. 

A scraping  of  horse-radish  is  a tonic  and  stomachic 
with  roast  beef. 

Salt  is  the  simplest  of  all  condiments. 

Black  or  white  pepper  is  one  of  the  least  hurtful. 

Vinegar  goes  well  with  fatty  Ashes,  with  the  salmon, 
the  mackerel,  the  delicious  gowdie,  the  plaice,  or  with 
oyster  and  crab. 

And  cayenne  ? Well,  it  can  be  friend  or  foe.  Taken 
tn  large  quantities  it  has  an  evil  effect  on  the  liver. 
Taken  in  moderation,  and  free  from  brick-dust,  and 
especially  if  mixed  with  a little  sugar  previously,  both 
being  ground  together  in  a mortar,  it  is  an  excellent 
and  healthful  condiment,  and  possesses  in  conjunction 
with  mustard  the  power  to  keep  off  attacks  of  chronic 
rheumatism  in  those  who  are  subject  to  such.  But 
much  depends  on  individual  cases,  for  there  arc  some 
in  which  the  use  of  cayenne  is  positively  injurious  ; 
and  cooks  should  be  warned  against  the  indiscriminate 
emplo>ment  of  this  pungent  condiment  in  soups  or 
other  preparations  for  the  tabic. 
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THE  GLENS  OF  THE  OCHILS. 


holiday-makers  bound  for  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  Islands 
will  only  be  persuaded  to  break 
their  journey  at  Stirling  for  a day 
or  two,  in  order  to  taste  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Ochil  Hills  and  the 
Devon  Valley,  they  will  find  them- 
selves amply  rcpa  i for  the  trouble. 
I would  urge  them,  however,  to  act  upon  this  advice  on 
their  outward,  not  their  homeward  flight,  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  is  always  wiser  and  more  enjoyable  to 
inspect  the  water-colour  collection  before  the  oil  paint- 
ings in  the  Royal  Academy,  or  other  gallery  where 
both  classes  of  works  of  art  are  exhibited.  The 
gentler  and  quieter  scenery  of  the  Ochils,  full  of  loveli- 
ness as  it  is,  would  not  be  properly  appreciated  after 
the  grander  or  sterner  picturesqueness  of  the  Trossachs 
or  Glencoe,  of  Skye  or  Loch  Maree. 

From  Stirling  to  Kinross,  the  railway  run  takes  an 

hour  and  a 
half,  or  there- 
abouts, and 
the  stations  at 
Dollar  and 
Rumbling 
Bridge  are 
within  easy 
walking  dis- 
tance, the  for- 
mer of  the 
famous  Glen 
and  Castle 
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Campbell,  the  latter  of  the  Devil’s  Mill  and  the  Falls 
of  Caldron  Linn.  For  those  who  prefer  “Shanks’s 
pony,”  there  is  a capital  road,  bordered  nearly  the 
whole  way  by  the  Ochils.  The  bracing  mountain  air 
invites  you  to  foot  it  briskly,  while  hotels  providing 
food  for  man  and  beast  at  moderate  prices  will  be 
found  at  convenient  intervals.  Another  considera- 
tion ought  also  to  be  mentioned.  You  will  have 
the  district  (excepting,  of  course,  the  “ bill  - foot " 
towns)  almost  entirely  to  yourself^  unless  I shall 
succeed  in  my  avowed  aim  of  sending  the  health- 
and-iest  seekers  along  with  you  in  large  numbers. 
Surely,  an  interesting  locality,  not  yet  overrun  by 
tourists,  ought  to  possess  charms  for  a good  many 
folk! 

About  a mile  and  a half  front  Stirling,  travelling 
eastward,  rises  the  Abbey  Craig,  a well-wooded  spur 
of  the  Ochils,  that  forms  an  appropriate  base  for  the 
monument  which  was  raised  some  years  ago  to  the 
“ Wallace  wight,”  and  which  is  a conspicuous  land- 
mark for  many  miles.  Climb  the  tower  by  all  means 
if  you  can  spare  the  time,  and  “ view  the  landscape 
o’er.”  The  links  of  the  Forth  will  be  traceable,  and 
the  venerable  ruin  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey  is  easily 
visible  between  you  and  the  river.  Passing  onwards 
through  pretty  Logie,  you  will  soon  arrive  at  the  little 
village  of  Menstrie.  Here  lies  the  first  large  glen  of 
the  Ocbils.  It  is,  however,  hardly  worth  while  to 
explore  its  recesses,  for  an  effort  should  certainly  be 
made  to  ascend  the  hill  of  DemyaL  Though  not  the 
highest  peak  (1,300  feet)  of  the  range,  this  has  the 
advantage  of  lying  right  in  front,  and  the  ascent  can 
be  effected  even  by  ladies.  The  shoulder  of  the  hill 
is  a tride  stiffish,  but  this  having  been  conquered, 
a gentle  slope  will  carry  you  round  gradually  to  the 
foot  of  the  peak  proper. 

A personal  experience  may  here  be  usefully  related 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  care  to  travel  somewhat 
leisurely.  If  the  company  will  take  the  trouble  to 
pack  up  a parcel  of  sandwiches  beforehand,  and  also 
carry  with  them  a small  kettle,  some  cups,  a little  tea, 
milk,  sugar,  and  a few  bits  of  firewood,  let  them  par- 
take of  an  al  freuo  lunch  at  this  spot.  There  wiU  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a spring  of  delicious  water,  and 
the  meal  can  be  despatched  well  within  an  hour.  No 
banquet  in  the  world  will  be  more  enjoyable,  and  the 
bare  head  of  Demyat  will  be  carried  with  the  spirit 
and  gallantry  of  an  attacking  force  that  knows  no 
fear.  The  view  from  the  peak  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  The  serpentine  windings 
of  the  Forth  lie  below  you,  clearly  delineated  as  on 
a map,  while  the  making-out  of  the  leading  features  in 
the  landscape  will  furnish  agreeable  amusement,  and 
prevent  your  well-earned  rest  from  becoming  mono- 
tonous. 

Returning  to  the  high  road,  you  will  soon  touch  at 
the  thriving  manufacturing  town  of  Alva.  The  two 
glens  here — Alva  and  the  Silver  Glen — are  worth  a 
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visit,  but  I want  to  econo- 
mise your  time,  so  1 urge 
you  on  your  wild  way,  leaving  you 
to  “do**  them  according  as  your  in- 
clination or  leisure  dictates.  Alva, 
however,  is  a common  starting-point 
for  the  ascent  of  Hen  Cleuch  (2,360 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea), 
whose  turf-clad  head,  shaped  like  a 
whale’s  back,  is  the  highest  point  of 
the  Ochils.  The  Hen  lies  well  back, 
and,  though  you  have  a splendid 
view  northwards  as  fir  as  the  Gram- 
pian range.  I nin  not  prepared  to  recommend 
the  ascent  to  those  who  arc  pushed  for  time.  I 
will  add  that  the  descent  can  be  managed  much 
more  speedily  by  coming  right  down  from  the 
hill,  and  emerging  by  Tillicoultry  Glen.  This  route  is 
avoided  in  the  climb,  as  it  is  steeper  and  more  arduous 
than  the  roundabout  track  from  Alva.  Tillicoultry, 
another  hive  of  industry,  is  the  home  of  William 
Gibson,  the  chronicler  of  the  district,  whose  genial 
book  of  reminiscences  abounds  with  interesting  histo- 
rical notes  of  the  “ hill-foot  **  towns  and  the  mansions 
of  “the  gentry.**  A little  to  the  cast  of  Tillicoultry  lies 
Harvieston  Castle,  with  its  associations  of  Robert 
Hums  and  Archbishop  Tait. 

Not  far  from  Tillicoultry  is  situated  the  pleasant  (own 
of  Dollar.  This  must  be  one  of  your  stopping-places. 
The  Glen  and  Castle  Campbell  once  seen  will  hardly 
be  forgotten.  Scarcely  have  you  entered  the  former 
than  you  are  surrounded  by  trees  and  bushes,  ferns 
and  foxgloves,  while  far  down,  and  often  invisible, 
brawls  the  stream  that  is  cutting  the  gorge  still  deeper. 
Pursuing  the  easy  and  safe  pathway,  you  will,  in  due 
course,  reach  the  foot-bridge  that  carries  you  over  the 
stream,  and  brings  you  within  sight  of  a gruesome 
gully  called  Kemp*s  Score.  This  is  a long,  narrow, 
almost  perpendicular  rent  in  the  rock,  like  a huge 
natural  ladder  without  rungs,  and  dark  as  midnight, 
but  for  the  glimpse  of  blue  sky  at  the  other  end.  Mr. 
Gibson  says  that  in  his  young  days  it  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a great  feat  among  the  boys  to  climb  the  Score. 
He  did  it  himself  once,  and  his  chum  on  the  occasion 
stuck  fast  when  he  was  half-way  up.  Here  the  lad 


yelled  out  instructions  for  his  supper  to  be  let  down  to 
him,  but  this  was  probably  a little  bit  of  bounce,  just 
to  keep  up  his  spirits.  At  any  rate,  despair  lending 
him  more  power  and  pluck,  he  buckled  to  the  task, 
and  achieved  the  ascent  safely.  It  was  a harum-scarum 
exploit,  full  of  danger,  and  to  be  severely  condemned. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  and  pursuing  a somewhat  up- 
ward path,  you  wilt  soon  get  glimpses  of  grey  old 
Castle  Campbell,  and  will  speedily  hnd  yourself  within 
the  precincts  of  this  fine  ruin.  Standing  in  solitary 
grandeur  on  a high  rocky  cliff  above  the  junction  of 
two  bums,  named  Care  and  Sorrow,  and  surrounded 
by  beautifully  • wooded  gorges,  this  venerable  pile — 
once,  no  doubt,  the  scene  of  bloody  frays  and  other 
lawless  doings^posscsses  quite  a singular  charm  for 
the  lover  of  the  peaceful  and  the  picturesque.  Fully 
four  hundred  years  ago  this  stronghold  seems  to  have 
passed  into  the  h.ands  of  the- Campbells,  who  retained 
possession  of  it  till  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  sold  it  to  Mr.  Tait,  of  Harvieston. 
Its  ancient  name  appears  to  have  been  Glaume,  or 
Gloom,  and  this  circumstance  may  have  originated 
the  fanciful  ctjTnology  which  derives  Dollar  from 
Dolour  (gricO,  and  gives  the  aforesaid  burns  their 
titles  of  Care  and  Sorrow.  The  tenants  of  the  castle 
evince  great  interest  in  visitors,  and,  for  a considera- 
tion, will  dispose  of  a tumbler  of  netv  milk  and  a 
sconc.  or  a photograph  or  other  memento.  As  you 
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climb  the  tower,  you  will  be  struck  with  the  substantial 
character  of  the  rooms  on  the  different  doors,  the 
outer  walls  being  some  seven  or  eight  feet  thick.  The 
view  from  the  tower-lop  is  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
On  either  side  the  gently-rising  Ochils,  below  the 
bonny  Glen,  beyond  Dollar  village  and  the  farms  of 
the  strath,  with  the  spires  and  tall  chimneys  of 
Alloa’s  churches  and  mills  in  the  distant  background 
—these  all  combine  to  compose  a scene  for  which 
the  only  proper  epithet  is  “ picturesque  ” in  the  land- 
scape painter's  sense  of  the  term.  Having  “done" 
the  Castle,  you  may,  if,  like  Sairey  Gamp,  you  feel 
“ so  dispoged,"  continue  your  stroll  a little  farther 
up  the  hill  and  see  the  Sochie  Falls.  Then  you  will 
retrace  your  steps  to  Dollar  Station  or  to  the  high 
road,  and  wend  your  way  to  Rumbling  Bridge. 

At  this  spot,  within  a very  short  compass,  you 
will  find  a group  of  scenic  “ bits,”  which  w*ill  show 
you  what  Dame  Nature  can  do  in  the  way  of  v'ariety, 
without  in  the  least  suggesting  what  is  artificial. 
Passing  through  the  grounds  of  the  hotel,  you  will 
direct  your  steps,  first  of  all,  to  the  Devil's  Mill 
Rowland  Hill  complainingly  remarked  that  he  didn’t 
see  why  the  devil  should  have  all  the  fine  tunes. 
Perhaps  a humble  but  too  late  protest  may  be  entered 
against  the  custom  which  our  forefathers  adopted  ot 
naming  most  of  the  beautiful  eccentricities— if  1 maysay 
so— of  natural  scenery  after  this  fashion.  The  Devil’s 
Mill  is  formed  by  the  rush  of  the  Devon  through  a 
narrow  precipitous  gorge,  from  which  the  river  emerges 
over  a small  fall  into  a basin,  where  it  looks  like 


a mass  of  seething  water.  Listen,  and  you  will  hear, 
ever  and  anon,  the  clack'clack  which  accounts  for  the 
“ mill  “ part  of  the  title. 

Following  the  river  in  its  flow  amid  banks  prettily 
timbered  with  the  row*an  and  other  trees,  you  will  soon 
arrive  at  the  “iwa  brigs.”  Tlie  older  bridge,  now  moss- 
covered  and,  fortunately,  inaccessible,  lies  several  feet, 
but  in  the  same  vertical  line,  below  the  newer  one, 
which  conveys  the  high  road  over  the  Devon.  This 
sight  you  will  admit  to  be  unique.  The  two  bridges, 
with  their  picturesque  surroundings,  will  be  “ made  a 
note  of"  in  the  traveller’s  sketch-book.  Returning  for 
a moment  to  the  public  way,  you  will  cross  the  bridge 
and  rejoin  the  river  on  the  other  side*  For  some  dis> 
unce  it  will  be  your  only  companion*  But  the  scene 
of  placid  sylvan  beauty  will  be  a grateful  foil,  and 
you  will  accept  Burns’s  lines  about  the  crystal  stream 
in  lieu  of  better : — 

How  pluMiu  the  bank!  of  the  clear  wtndif^  Dcroe, 

With  green  tpreultitg  bukhes,  and  du«ren  blooming  (air  ! * 

As  you  quietly  stroll  along,  the  sharp  darting  move- 
ment of  a “ lusty  trout " will  arrest  your  eye,  and 
your  ear  will  soon  be  caught  by  the  distant  roar  of  the 
finest  water-falls  on  this  side  the  Ochils — namely,  the 
Caldron  Linn.  Follow  the  path  down  the  steepish 
bank,  and  then  look  at  the  Devon  as  it  takes  its  header 
of  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  The  fall  is  really  in  two 
parts,  though  from  this  point  you  can  see  scarcely 
more  than  the  lower.  The  upper  has  gradually  worn 
down  through  the  rock,  and  formed  round  pots,  or 
caldrons  (connected  right  across  the  stream),  and 
through  these  the  water  boils  and  surges  ; hence  the 
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name.  TJus  fall  can  be  viewed  well  only  from  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  on  the  Blairhill  estate,  which 
used  to  be  open  to  visitors,  but,  alas ! is  now  forbidden 
ground.  The  middle  pool,  in  which  the  Devon  gathers 
breath,  as  it  were,  for  its  second  plunge,  is  very  deep, 
and  the  bottom  pool,  into  which  it  leaps,  was  of  con- 
siderable dimensions  until  largely  tilled  up  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  rock  which  “slipped”  a few 
years  ago.  The  attraction  of  these  falls  is  their  grace. 
When  the  river  is  in  spate,  the  volume  of  water  is  of 
course  much  larger ; but  it  may  be  claimed  for  the 
Caldron  Linn  over,  perhaps,  even  more  celebrated  falls, 
which  depend  almost  entirely  upon  mass  of  water  for 
their  effect,  that  it  is  always  graceful,  elegant,  and  pleas- 
ing. You  may  rest  and  be  thankful  heie,  for  your 
journey  with  me  ends  at  this  spot.  The  walk  back  to 
the  station  will,  of  course,  consist  in  simply  retracing 
your  steps. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  briefly  portray  scenes  of 
undoubted  charm  and  beauty  which  are  well  deserving 
a visit,  but  which  only  a very  small  number  of  tourists 
have  hitherto  found  it  possible  to  see.  The  quration 
of  breaking  new  ground  on  the  annual  holiday  (always 
an  important  matter)  may  be  partially  solved  by  fol- 
lowing my  advice.  By  taking  the  scenery  of  the  Ochils 


and  the  Devon  V'alley  in  a leisurely  fashion,  a week 
could  be  easily  and  protitably  disposed  of.  You  would 
“ do  ” Stirling,  the  Abbey  Craig,  and  Cambuskenneth 
Abbey  to  start  with,  and  you  would  gradually  work 
your  way  eastward  to  Kinross  and  Lochleven,  with  its 
memories  of  the  hapless  Mary.  Those,  however,  who 
would  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  spending  so  much 
time  in  this  locality,  could  without  the  smallest  trouble 
visit  Dollar  Glen,  Castle  Campbell,  and  the  Rumbling 
Bridge,  with  its  curious  group  of  natural  features— the 
Devil’s  Mill,  the  “twa  brigs,**  the  river-side,  and  Cal- 
dron Linn  Falls — in  a day. 

As  my  wish  has  been  to  be  practical  throughout,  I 
will  tinisb,  as  I began,  with  some  business-like  details. 
Look  out  the  railway  times  in  your  time-tables,  then 
start  from  Stirling  by  the  tirst  train  ; stop  at  Dollar 
for  the  Glen,  Castle  Campbell,  and  a snack.  Join 
the  train  again  for  Rumbling  Bridge.  Visit  the  scenes 
described,  and  return  to  Stirling.  In  mapping  out  the 
day’s  work,  I have  erred  rather  than  otherwise  on  the 
side  of  “taking  things  easily,”  for  there  would  be 
time  to  run  on  from  Rumbling  Bridge,  and  get  a 
glimpse  of  Kinross  and  Lochleven,  and  then  return  by 
the  last  train  to  Stirling.  Next  morning  your  journey 
northward  would  be  resumed. 

J.  A.  M. 


TED! 

Ned's  dead ! 

^ *Uid  wmivr  MOW, 
A >^ear  ago 
This  very  day. 

Ned  (laseedaway  1 
And  better  so. 


Why  should  he  diet 
W'hy  better  aot 
You  want  to  know^ 
rU  tell  j-ou  why. 

You  knew  poor  NedT 
Knew  that  his  life 
Was  juU  a strife 
For  daily  bread  t 
Three  years  agone. 
Thinkiog  that  what 
He  knew  was  not 
Enough  tor  one 
Might  do  for  two— 

As  men  »///  do, 

In  bat-blind  way— 

Ned  todt  a wife. 

And  alt  his  life 
Was  glad  that  day  I 
And  for  awhUe 
Beamed  FwtutMi's  tnule ; 
Plenty  of  work. 

Plenty  to  spend ; 

Then,  all  too  soon. 

Came  the  sad  end  t 
Trade  was  depretted. 
And  work  was  scam  ; 
And  to  the  nc«t 
Caa»e  care  and  want. 
And  with  them,  too. 


NED. 

A STORY  IN  RHYME. 

Ned's  hrst-bom  child. 

A biesnog  t Trtie. 

Had  Fortune  snaled— 

A bleMiDf  rare  I 
But  DOW,  aiai  I 
It  brought  new  care. 

New  piUigs  '—well,  there. 
It  came  to  pass 
(The  tale’s  soon  told) 

That  one  by  ooe 
Ned's  sticks  were  sold  ! 
Work  there  was  nooe ! 

Then,  in  despair, 

Ned  gambled,  lost 
The  few  poor  coins 
Earned  at  high  cost 
Throughout  the  day  I 
Threw  them  away 
Night  after  night : 

Then,  wan  and  white, 
Eyes  haggard,  wild. 

Went  home  to  see 
HU  wife  and  child 
In  misery, 

Starring  and  cold ! 

Vet  such  a bold 
Had  gambling  got— 

So  bright  the  cup. 

That  give  it  up 
Poor  Ned  could  not, 

But  dreamt  that  stUI 
Sooie  chance  would  fill 
Hit  hands  wUh  gold. 

So,  day  by  day. 

From  child,  arni  wife, 


And  man,  the  life 
Ebbed  fast  away. 

At  last  one  night 
Luck  took  a turn ! 

Ned's  hopes  came  right : 

Fate,  cold  and  stem. 

Passed  by  otr  slept  1 
At  ofMs  swift  bound 
Ned’s  shilling  leapt 
Into  a pourvd. 

The  pound  to  ten  f 

And  then. 

life  bright  with  joy. 

Which  seemed  se  black. 

He  hurried  back 
To  wife  and  boy, 

To  find  tliem— / 

Poor  Ned! 

That  awful  night 
Hb  brain  gave  way, 

The  doctors  said : 

Attd  well  it  might  ! 

And  then  to.day, 

A >'ear  ago. 

When  winter  snow 
Hid  all  the  way, 

Ned  thought,  they  say. 

That  wife  and  child 
From  heaven  above 
Looked  down  and  smiled 
With  eyw  of  love  ! 

And  with  a cry 
Of  joy,  too  deep 
For  words  to  tell, 

Ned  fell  asleep ! 

Gaotes  WBATitF.*i.r. 
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Correspoodcnti  arc  rcqoected.  when  applying  to  the  Editor  tor  the  naace  and  addrene*  of  the  perMfU  from  whom  further  particuUrt 
rMpecting  the  ankles  in  the  GATHaiiBa  may  be  obuined,  to  forward  a Mamfied  and  addressed  envelope  for  reply,  and  to  the  case  of  ioventon 
•uhaitting  specioMtis  for  notke,  to  prepay  the  carriage.  The  Editor  caonot  in  any  case  guarantee  abaolute  oenalnty  of  informalion.  nor  caa 
he  pledge  hlokscif  to  notice  every  artkle  submitted. 


A Double  Safety-Lump. 

There  has  recently  been  devised  a double  safety, 
lamp  for  miners,  which  we  illustrate  in  Figs,  i and  2. 
The  idea  is  to  duplicate  each  part  of  the  lamp,  so 


that  if  by  injury  any  one  part  is  broken,  the  lamp 
still  retains  its  serviceable  and  safe  character  in  an 
inflammable  atmosphere.  It  will  be  seen  that  Fig.  i 
represents  the  inner  lamp,  and  Fig.  3 the  outer  or 
duplicate  lantern.  The  arrows  show  the  in-draught 
and  out.draught  of  the  air  supplying  the  flame. 


boat  horizontal.  The  electric  power  to  drive  the  screw 
is  stored  in  tifty  accumulators,  and  serves  to  drive  the 
vessel  for — it  is  said — ten  hours,  at  a speed  of  about 
nine  miles  per  hour.  These  cells  also  maintain  glow, 
lamps  to  light  the  interior  and  work  a pump,  to  empty 
the  water-ballast  tanks  used  in  submerging  the  boat 
The  crew  consists  of  two  men,  and  compressed  air  is 
provided  for  their  inspiration. 

The  Photoscopic  Compass. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition 
is  a **  photoscopic  compass  "for  mariners,  which  can 
be  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  wheel-house  out  of 
harm’s  way ; but  which  can  be  read  by  the  man  at 
the  helm  in  the  wheel-house  by  means  of  mirrors 
placed  at  suitable  angles  to  reflect  the  compass-face 
for  him  to  see  it 

Poison  from  Mincing  Machines. 

Mr.  Chodwick-Brown  has  drawn  attention  in  a 
medical  contemporary  to  the  use  of  lead  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  mincing  machines,  whereby  lead- 
poisoning  may  be  produced.  He  was  induced  to 
make  the  inquiry  by  observing  the  blue  line  on  the 
gums  which  is  a characteristic  of  lead-poisoning,  and 
he  remarks  that  obscure  forms  of  dyspepsia  may  be 
caused  by  the  lead  in  these  machines  acting  on  the 
moist  acidulous  food  in  them.  The  substitution  of 
wood  or  some  harmless  metal  ought,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  made  for  lead  in  these  machines. 


A Toothless  Saw. 

In  the  Central  Hudson  workshops  at  Greenbush, 
New  York  State,  (hero  is  a Bessemer  steel  circular  saw 
without  teeth,  which  cuts  a steel  rail  in  two  in  about 
two  minutes.  The  disc  is  38  inches  in  diameter  and 
I inch  thick  at  the  edges.  It  is  revolved  at  a very 
high  speed  by  an  engine  of  90  horse-power,  and  is  kept 
cool  by  water  dropping  on  it  Nevertheless  a ring  of 
flame  surrounds  it  while  in  action.  Such  a saw  will 
divide  3,000  rails  before  it  is  worn  out.  Steel  rails 
after  several  years’  use  become  battered  at  the  ends, 
and  the  object  of  the  saw  is  to  cut  off  these  ends  and 
render  the  rest  of  the  rail  good  for  use  in  branch  and 
switch  lines. 

An  Electric  Submarine  Boat. 

A submarine  boat,  propelled  by  electricity,  has 
recently  been  tried  at  Liverpool  It  is  cigar-shaped, 
the  length  being  thirty-seven  feet,  and  the  breadth  six 
feet  at  the  middle,  both  ends  tapering.  A conning 
tower  is  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  boat,  and  her  depth 
of  immersion  is  regulated  by  external  inclined  planes 
controlled  from  within.  There  is  a rudder  placed  aft, 
and  also  a self-acting  arrangement  for  keeping  the 


Diamond  Steel. 

In  the  course  of  some  recent  lectures  on“  Impurities 
in  Metals,”  which  were  delivered  at  the  Ro>*al  Insti- 
tution by  Professor 
W.C.  RobertsAusten, 
the  chemist  to  the 
Mint,  he  performed 
the  curious  experi- 
ment of  turning  mal- 
leable iron  into  steel 
by  means  of  diamond 
dust,  in  such  a man- 
ner that  all  pre^nt 
could  see  the  process 
going  on.  He  took  a 
glass  vessel,  a in  the 
figure,  into  which  descended  two  terminal  wires,  E F, 
from  a voltaic  battery.  These  were  connected  together 
by  a loop  of  fine  malleable  iron  wire,  H.  A small  pan, 
K,  supported  below  the  iron  loop,  held  a little  dia- 
mond dust.  The  loop  H was  then  rendered  white-hot, 
or  incandescent,  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  it,  just  as  the  carbon  fllament  of  an  elec- 
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trie  lamp  is  healed,  and  then  brought  into  contact 
with  the  carbon  dust.  It  was  at  once  fused  into 
globules  of  steel  where  the  contact  was  made  between 
the  iron  and  the  powder. 

An  Echo  Fog-Signal. 

The  echo  fog«signal  of  Mr.  Della  Torre  has  been 
tested  at  Fort  Carroll  by  the  United  States  Navy 
Department.  It  consists  of  a singlc«barrel  breech- 
loading  ride,  provided  with  a large  funnel  or  speaking- 
trumpet  on  the  muzzle,  a box  of  cartridges,  and  a 
tripod.  The  Hrst  experiment  was  made  from  a tug  at 
a distance  of  half  a mile  from  the  fort.  On  discharging 
the  ride  a distinct  echo  was  heard  from  the  fort  by  those 
on  board  the  tug.  When  a boat  intervened  between  the 
tug  and  the  fort  two  echoes  were  heard,  one  after  tlic 
other.  The  sound  was  reHected  back  from  both  boat 
and  fort.  A passing  steamer  about  a mile  away  also 
gave  an  echo.  The  plan  is  expected  to  be  useful  in 
foggy  weather  for  ascertaining  if  ships  or  icebergs  are 
near.  The  experiments  were  favourably  reported  on. 

Lubricated  Signal  Wires. 

An  American  railway  company  now  uses  signal  wires 
running  in  tubes  hlled  with  petroleum  oiL  Some  of 
the  wires  arc  i,ioo  feet  long,  and  are  easily  operated. 
The  pipes  arc  laid  on  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
8 feet  apart,  and  are  f inch  in  diameter  inside  ; whilst 
the  wire  is  inch  in  diameter.  The  pipes  run  parallel 
to  the  railway,  and  follow  the  curves  as  well  as  the 
straight  parts  of  the  line. 

Illuminating  a Pond. 

In  the  new  Cirque  Nautique  of  Paris,  the  ring  where 
eiiuesirian  and  other  ordinary  circus  entertainments 
axe  performed  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening, 
is  submerged  by  means  of  machinery,  the  floor  being 
lowered  and  its  place  occupied  by  water.  This  water  is 
illuminated  in  the  middle  by  a powerful  electric  arc 
light  under  the  surface,  and  the  swimming  performers 
appear  like  Ashes  in  a luminous  sea,  or  better  still, 
like  mermen  and  mermaids. 

A Colour  Photometer. 

Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  and  General  Testing,  R.E., 
have  devised  an  ingenious  combination  of  the  electric 
arc  light  and  the  spectroscope,  for  testing  the  luminosity 
of  different  colours,  and  the  perception  by  the  eye  of 
different  colours.  It  is  thus  adapted  for  examining 
persons  to  sec  if  they  are  colour-blind.  The  ray  of 
white  light,  after  being  decomposed  by  passage  through 
a scries  of  prisms,  gives  the  component  red,  green,  or 
blue  rays  on  a screen  in  sharp  defined  blocks  or  sec- 
tions, which  can  readily  be  compared,  or  on  which  the 
powers  of  the  eye  for  distinguishing  colours  can  be 
tested.  While  upon  this  subject  we  may  mention  a 
new  photometer  of  a simple  character  which  has  been 
constructed  by  a well-known  Arm  of  Dublin  instru- 
ment makers.  It  consists  of  two  quadratical  prisms 


of  paraffin  wax  Axed  together  along  one  side,  but 
with  a layer  of  silver  or  tin  foil  between.  When  a 
ray  of  light  from  a lamp  falls  on  one  of  these  prisms, 
the  latter  appears  luminous  by  the  reffeciion  of  the 
ray  from  the  foil ; and  by  allowing  the  ray  of  another 
lamp  to  fall  on  the  other  prism,  the  distance  of  the 
lights  from  their  respective  prisms  can  be  so  adjusted 
that  both  of  these  shall  appear  equally  luminous  to 
the  eye.  When  this  is  so  the  relative  intensities  of 
the  two  lights  are,  of  course,  inversely  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  lamps  from  the 
prisms. 

A Safe  Hoist. 

A plan  for  making  the  wells  or  openings  of  hoisu 
safe  is  shown  in  our  engraving,  and  can  be  applied  to 
any  hoist.  It  is  simply  to 
close  the  well  at  every 
stage  with  a light  frame 
of  strong  lattice  - work. 

The  frames  have  a hole 
in  the  middle  to  allow  the 
hoist-rope  to  pass,  and 
they  are  removed  and  re- 
placed by  the  cage  as  it 
rises  and  sinks.  In  rising 
the  cage  carries  the  frames 
with  it  on  the  top  of  the 
cage,  and  deposits  them 
in  their  old  places  as  it 
descends ; while  similar 
Irames  are  hung  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cage,  as 
shown,  and  in  like  man- 
ner arc  left  near  each 
landing  as  the  cage  rises, 
and  are  sucked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well  as  it 
descends.  There  is  thus 
always  a platform  at  or 
near  each  aperture,  and  if 
a person  steps  into  the 
hoist-well,  he  cither  steps 
on  the  frames  in  their  places,  or,  if  the  cage  is  above 
him.  he  can  only  fall  a few  feet,  until  be  is  caught  by 
the  frames  suspended  below  the  cage. 

Dermatine. 

**  Dermatine  **  is  the  name  given  to  a new  artiffcial 
product  intended  as  a substitute  for  gutu-percha, 
india-rubber,  and  leather.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
thickness  and  as  pliable  as  required.  It  is  said  to  be 
suitable  for  the  ‘’packing”  of  machinery,  for  railway 
buffers,  rings,  tubes,  for  boot-soles,  and  for  insulating 
electric  wires.  It  is  prepared  from  copal  gum,  prefer, 
ably  the  kauri  or  manilla  gum.  The  gum  in  powder 
is  dissolved  in  turpentine  or  naphtha  in  a jacketed  pan 
Htted  with  stirrers.  For  india-rubber,  sulphur  is  added, 
and  albuminous  matter  prepared  from  lichen  or  other 
vegetable  products.  The  whole  is  boiled  and  masti- 
cated, and  more  albuminous  matter  added.  Slaked 
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lime  or  French  chalk  may  also  be  added,  and  a pro> 
portion  of  old  rubber.  The  process,  in  fact,  admits  of 
considerable  variation,  according  to  the  properties  of 
the  particular  kind  of  dcrmatine  required. 


Inter-urban  Telephony. 

In  Belgium  all  the  leading  towns  are  connected  by 
trunk  telephone  lines ; and  Brussels  can  speak  to 
Antwerp,  Bruges,  or  Ghent  This  has  been  done  by 


utilising  the  existing  telegraph  lines  throughout  the 
country.  In  short,  the  telegraph  lines  serve  for  the 
telephone  at  the  same  time.  By  an  ingenious  system 
of  Mr.  Van  Rysslebcrghc,  first  indicated,  however,  by 
an  English  electrician,  the  late  Cromwell  F.  Varley, 
the  delicate  undulatory  currents  of  the  telephone  are 
sent  along  the  telegraph  line  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ordinary  telegraph  currents  traverse  it,  without  inter- 
fering with  these.  The  two  kinds  of  current  are 
separated  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  while  one  kind 
excites  the  receiving  telephone  to  speak,  the  other 
kind  actuates  the  receiving  telegraph  instrument. 
The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  arrangement  used. 
There  are  two  telegraph  wires,  line  i and  line  2 re- 
spectively, and  there  is  an  ordinary  telegraph  on  both, 
working  separately,  w’hile  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
telephone  T,  connected  between  them  and  used  in- 
dependently of  the  telegraphs.  For  this  purpose  the 
lines  are  insulated  from  each  other  by  “condensers " 
C,  and  c*,  which,  while  allowing  the  telephone  T 
between  thenj  to  act,  stop  the  telegraph  currents  from 
crossing  over  from  one  line  to  the  other.  The  tele- 
graph  apparatus  at  the  ends  of  each  line  consist  of  the 
usual  batteries  B and  R„  the  signalling  keys  K and  K, 
to  interrupt  the  current,  and  condensers  shown  at 
C^,  C4.  The  instruments  marked  R,  and  Ra  are  the  re- 
ceiving instruments  which  receive  messages  from  the 
other  ends  of  lines  i and  2.  The  arrows  marked 
“earth"  are  the  wires  going  to  the  ground  connection 
usual  in  telegraph  lines.  The  devices  marked  E,  E<, 
Ea,  Ea,  are  electromagnets  essentially  so  made  as  to 
permit  the  signal  currents  from  the  key  to  pass  through 
them  into  the  line  and  have  their  “sharp  ends,’*  so  to 
speak,  taken  off.  In  other  words,  these  coils  cause  the 
signal  currents  to  rise  and  fall  gradually  instead  of 
suddenly,  and  hence  the  signal  currents  do  not  affect 
the  telephone  T,  and  make  a clicking  in  it 


Oondensing  Milk  in  Vacuo. 

At  the  Liverpool  Exhibition  there  is  a machine  for 
condensing  milk  in  a vacuum,  a plan  preferable  to 
boiling  it  at  atmospheric  pressure,  as  the  flavour  is  un- 
impaired. The  apparatus  consists  of  a large  globular 
pan  from  which  the  .air  is  exhausted  by  an  air-pump. 
The  milk  then  rises  into  it  from  a reservoir  below'  sod 
is  boiled  there,  together  with  the  sugar  which  is  added 
to  condensed  milk. 

A New  Tennis  Pole. 

An  iron  tennis  pole  has  been  introduced,  and  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  Fig.  i.  The  foot  of  the 
pole,  which  enters  the 
ground  by  teeth,  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  there, 
and  the  pole  itself  is 
simply  screwed  into  the 
socket  when  wanted  for 
play.  The  cord  of  the 
net  is  passed  over  the 
pulley  shown,  and  with 
one  turn  round  the  pin, 
is  firmly  fixed.  The 
bottom  cord  is  also 
fixed  in  the  same  way. 

A tennis  screen  is  also 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  it 
is  attached  to  the  iron 
pole,  or  a separate  one, 
as  may  be  preferred. 

A handle  permits  the 
numbers  to  be  changed  by  a simple  action,  which  we 
need  not  describe. 

The  Perspectograph. 

This  is  an  ingenious  instrument  for  drawing  per- 
spectives mechanically,  and  as  such 
may  be  useful  to  engineers,  architects, 
and  draughtsmen  in  general,  particu- 
larly as  it  makes  no  construction  lines 
on  the  paper,  but  produces  the  clean 
outlines  ready  for  inking  and  colour- 
ing. We  need  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  apparatus,  which  are 
purely  geometrical ; but  wc  may  note 
that  it  executes  perspectives  of  round  ”*** 

and  elliptical  buildings  as  well  as 
square  ones,  and  requires  no  special  knowledge  of 
perspective  drawing  in  the  user. 


FIC.  1. 


The  Luminosity  of  Leaves. 

Dr.  Gorham  has  discovered  that  the  light  reflected 
from  green  leaves  consists  chiefly  of  red  and  green 
rays,  and  b>'  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  these 
colours  reflected  from  leaves,  and  taking  a re\olvi«g 
ring  with  the  like  proportions  of  colour  on  it,  he  has 
been  able  to  mix  these  colours  as  it  were  in  the  eye 
and  reproduce  the  tint  of  the  leaves.  He  found  during 
the  inquiry,  however,  that  the  simple  colours  did  not 
exactly  reproduce  the  colour  of  the  leaf  required,  but 
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iJiat  a certain  admixture  of  black  was  necessary  to  this 
end.  Black,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  well  known  to 
exist  in  the  cellular  structure  of  leaves  in  the  form  of 
carbon.  It  is  deposited  there,  as  is  believed,  from  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere 
bv  the  stomata  or  mouths  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 


A Gat  Poker, 

The  gas  poker,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  a con- 
trivance in  the  form  of  a poker,  which  when  lighted 
.It  the  end  gives  a flame  of  burning  gas  sufficient  to 
kindle  a fire  when  inserted  into  it,  or  to  boil  a kettle 
of  water  when  placed  in  an  ordinary  grate  without 
other  fueL  For  this  purpose  the  handle  end  is  con- 
nected to  a gas-burner  in  the  room  hy  a piece  of 
flexible  india-rubber  piping,  and  the  other  extremity, 
which  is  perforated  with  holes  to  permit  the  escape  of 
the  gas,  is  lit  by  a match  or  other  means.  Other  uses 
for  the  appliance  will  suggest  themselves  to  readers  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  great  caution  in  its  use  is 
necessary. 

The  Phonophore. 

The  “ phonophore  " is  a name  given  to  a new  and 
simple  device,  whereby  telegraph  wires  can  be  used 
for  the  ordinary  telegraphic  messages,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  telephonic  messages.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  either  a condenser  made  of  wires,  or  as 
an  induction  coil  used  as  a condenser — that  is  to  say, 
with  one  end  of  both  the  primary  and  secondary  cir- 
cuits free,  or,  in  other  words,  insulated.  The  device 
consists  simply  of  two  pieces  of  insulated  wire  twisted 
round  each  other,  and  then  wound  on  a hobhin.  We 
are  not  yet  told  exactly  how  the  inventor  uses  the 
apparatus ; but  it  is  clear  that  it  operates  by  induc- 
tion between  one  of  the  insulated  wires  and  the  other. 
The  fine  undulatory  vocal  currents  of  telephony  are 
superposed  on  the  ordinary  strong  currents,  and  sepa- 
rated from  them  hy  the  device  so  as  to  be  heard  in 
the  receiving  telephone.  The  inventor  has  recently 
tried  the  apparatus  with  success  on  lines  in  Kent. 

Diatomite  in  Skye. 

A discovery  of  some  importance  to  the  Isle  of  .Skye 
and  its  crofters  has  recently  been  made.  This  is  the 
existence  of  “diatomite”  in  large  quantities  at  Loch 
Quire,  Loch  Columbkill,  Glen  Linsdale,  and  SarteL 
Diatomite  is  so  named  from  the  diatoms  entering  into 
its  composition,  and  it  is  used  chiefly  for  absorbing 


nitro-glycerine  in  the  manufocture  of  dynamite,  or  as  a 
non-conducting  coating  for  boilers  and  steam-pipes, 
but  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  silicate  and 
ultramarine  paint.  It  is  also  peculiarly  adapted  for 
making  the  silicious  glaze  of  pottery,  and  it  is  applied 
to  other  purposes.  As  the  quantity  in  Skye  is  esti- 
mated at  from  72,000  to  1 50,000  tons,  there  is  a likeli- 
hood of  profit  coming  to  the  island.  The  diatomite 
found  in  the  bed  of  Loch  Quire  is  overlaid  by  vege- 
table matter.  The  loch  appears  to  have  been  a vol- 
canic vent  or  blow-bole,  which  has  been  filled  up  with 
diatomite  by  the  stream  which  flows  through  it. 

A Use  for  Fire-Damp. 

It  is  proposed  to  drill  holes  down  from  the  surface 
into  the  workings  of  “ fiery  mines  ” to  allow  the  fire- 
damp which  accumulates  in  them  to  escape,  much  in 
■the  same  way  as  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
natural  gas  wells  of  Pennsylvania.  The  damp  would 
then  be  collected  in  reservoirs  and  used  as  gaseous 
fuel,  while  the  pits  would  be  freed  from  danger  of  ex- 
plosion. 

Purifying  by  Lignite. 

Mr.  Kleeman  of  Schoeningen  has,  it  is  stated,  dis- 
covered a new  method  of  purifying  beetroot-juice  by 
lignite,  which  when  powdered  and  mixed  with  the  juice 
of  beetroot  or  sugar-cane  clarifies  it.  It  is  said  to 
purify  other  turbid  liquids  in  the  same  manner,  and  to 
remove  the  disagreeable  odour  they  may  have.  A 
deposit  is  formed  which  leaves  the  liquid  clear.  Beet- 
sugars  produced  in  this  way  have,  it  is  said,  an  agree- 
able taste,  and  the  syrups  lose  the  flavour  of  beetroot 

A Reversible  Lock, 

A lock  has  been  devised  for  the 
rims  or  edges  of  doors,  which  can 
be  reversed  to  suit  doors  having 
to  open  outwards  or  inwards,  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left— that  is 
to  say,  in 
four  ways. 

This  con- 
venience 
has  re- 
commended it  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  Colonial  uses. 

The  figures  give  an  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  new  lock, 
the  reversible  part  being  fitted 
into  a frame,  from  which  it  can 
be  taken  out  and  turned  in  the  way  desired,  as  shown. 

Damascening  by  Electricity. 

Damascened  metal,  such  for  example  as  is  seen  in 
sword-blades,  is  usually  the  work  of  the  hand.  The 
metal  is  first  cut  into  the  device  required,  and  the 
foreign  metal  is  then  filled  into  the  chased  pattern. 

By  a recent  process  this  can  be  done  electrically.  To 
explain  the  method  followed,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a 
copper  plate  which  has  to  be  damascened  with  silver. 
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The  plate  is  first  coated  with  an  insulating  varnish, 
and  the  device  to  be  damascened  into  it  is  executed  on 
the  surface  ; the  varnish  being  scraped  away  where 
the  lines  of  the  device  come,  as  in  engraving  on  glass. 
The  plate  is  then  immersed  along  with  another 
plain  copper  plate,  both  face  to  face,  in  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  engraved  plate  is  connected 
to  the  positive  pole  of  a battery,  and  the  plain  plate  to 
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the  negative  pole;  and  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current  between  the  plates  causes  copper  to  be  etched 
out  of  the  exposed  lines  of  the  varnished  plate  and  de- 
posited on  the  plain  plate.  Thus  the  lines  of  the 
device  are  bitten  into  the  copper  by  a kind  of  electrical 
engraving.  The  bitten  plate  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
bath,  washed,  and  dried  ; and  the  foreign  metal  to  be 
inlaid  in  the  bitten  lines  is  deposited  there  by  one  of 
the  ordinary  electrotyping  processes.  Silver  being 
the  substance  chosen,  a silver  electrotyping  bath  serves 
the  purpose.  When  the  deposition  is  complete,  the 
varnish  is  removed,  and  the  plate  polished  and 
trimmed  so  as  to  resemble  hand-damascening.  The 
invention  appears  to  be  due  to  a Frenchman. 

Oolour  Standards. 

There  is  an  imperishable  enamel  made  at  the  Vati- 
can factory  for  mosaic  purposes ; and  Mr.  F.  Gallon, 
F.R.S.,  proposes  to  use  it  for  a colour  standard  by 
which  the  tints  of  the  skin  and  hair,  or  other  physio- 
logical colours,  can  be  registered.  A scale  of  durable 
colours  would  be  obtainable  by  its  means.  The 
French  standards  of  colour,  issued  some  years  ago  by 
M.  Broca,  already  show*  a tendency  to  fade,  which  it 
is  expected  the  Vatican  mosaics  will  be  free  from. 

Maize-Meal  Food. 

Mamaliga  is  a dish  eaten  by  the  poor  in  Roumania, 
and  as  it  is  very  cheap  and  nutritious  it  is  recom- 
mended for  home  use.  It  is  prepared  by  stirring 
Indian  meal  in  boiling  water  until  it  becomes  a thick 
batter.  It  is  eaten  hot,  either  by  itself,  or  with  onion, 


dried  hsh,  thick  sour  milk,  or  a slice  of  goat’s 
cheese.  Mamaliga  is  also  eaten  by  rich  Roumanians, 
but  it  is  made  from  sifted  meal,  and  has  fresh  butter 
added.  A lady  writer  suggests  that  it  might  be  intro- 
duced to  English  tables  occasionally  instead  of  soup. 

An  Electric  Railway  Reading-Lamp. 

A very  neat  portable  hand  electric  lamp  has  been 
introduced,  for  use  in  mines,  gunpowder  works,  and 
other  inflammable  places,  besides  being  adapted  for 
use  as  a railway  or  carriage  reading-lamp.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  lamp  as  now  made,  where  the  incandescent 
filament  may  be  seen  placed  in  the  focus  of  a highly- 
polished  parabolic  reflector  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  box,  B,  which  is  of  varnished  teak,  and  has  a flat, 
flexible  leather  hiindle  on  the  top  to  carry  the  ap- 
paratus by.  The  box  contains  three  or  four  accumu- 
lator cells,  which,  when  fully  charged  by  a primary 
battery  or  a dynamo,  are  suffleient  to  give  a continuous 
light  for  ten  hours.  The  size  of  the  box  is  6 by  5 by 
4 inches,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  only  6 lbs. 
Larger  sizes  than  this  are  made  for  special  purposes, 
but  the  size  in  question  is  used  for  railway  reading. 
For  this  purpose  the  lamp  is  also  separated  from  the 
box  and  cells  by  a length  of  flexible  cord  conductors, 
so  that  the  box  cun  be  put  under  the  seat  of  the 
carriage,  or  in  the  hat-racks,  while  the  lamp  is  held  in 
the  hand,  or  fixed  to  the  button-hole  of  the  coat.  Mr. 
Pitkin*s  lamp  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  neatest  of  the 
kind  yet  devised.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Warren  de 
la  Rue  has  modified  his  well-known  chloride  of  silver 
battery  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  small  incandescence 
lamps  alight.  To  this  end  he  has  done  away  with  the 
liquid  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  turned 
it  into  a solid  or  semi-solid  substance,  besides  modi- 
fying the  shape  of  the  cells.  Fig.  2 is  a section 
thrcjgh  the  new  form, 
where  A is  a flat  porcelain 
tray  with  slanting  edges, 

B a sheet  of  silver  foil  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  this  tray, 

C a layer  of  dry  powdered 
chloride  of  silver,  d a layer 
of  vegetable  jelly  made  by  mixing  a solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  containing  2^  per  cent,  of 
the  salt,  with  Ceylon  moss  or  “agar-agar.”  This 
jelly  is  stiff  enough  to  support  a flat  zinc  plate,  E, 
which  with  the  silver  foil  forms  the  poles  of  the  celL 
A set  of  these  cells,  built  one  above  another  into  a 
pile,  form  the  battery  used  to  keep  the  incandescent 
lamps  going.  Mr.  j.  W.  Swan  has  also  adapted  his 
accumulators  to  the  purpose  of  feeding  a small  Swan 
lamp,  for  use  as  a miner’s  lamp. 


PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

Intending  Competitors  in  Competition  So.  4 {Ladies 
Dress  Allowance)  are  reminded  that  August  yd^ 
1 886,  is  the  latest  date  for  recchnng  MSS.  Full  par^ 
ticulars  of  this  and  other  Competitions^  open  to  all 
readers  of  the  Magasine^  will  be  found  in  our  June 
Number. 
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A WILFUL  YOUNG  WOMAN. 

By  the  Author  of  '"Who  is  Sylvia P"  "A  RutUc  Maid,*’  **My  Namesake  Maijoxie,"  Ac.  Ac. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

COMPLICATIONS  PftOPHETIC. 

[HUS  a juncture  was  reached 
at  Wynstone  whereat  stand- 
ing still  was  impossible,  for 
besides  the  garrulous  little 
brook  of  Miss  Jean’s  fluctu- 
ating fortunes,  other  currents 
were  sweeping  along,  gather- 
ing silent  force  that  presently, 
breaking  loose,  was  to  stir 
two  hearts  to  their  inmost 
depths. 

Those  fair  spring  months 
were  to  Gilbert  Hurst  a store- 
house of  unuttered  pains ; of 
pleasures  more  unutterable. 
To  Sydney  they  brought  labour 
over  which,  abandoning  all  thought 
of  self,  she  laid  out  her  every  en- 
dowment, from  highest  to  lowest,  on  behalf  of  those 
whom  unworldly  honour  called  her  creditors.  Beyond 
the  present  she  took  no  thought.  That  this  present 
should  ever  turn  and  wound  her  sorely  she  never  sus- 
pected. So  if  Miss  Hurst,  now  absent-minded,  now 
fussy,  w'anted  her  assistance  over  a dozen  imma- 
terial trifles  daily,  it  was  always  ready.  She  could  but 
give  what  was  wanted.  And  if  on  Gilbert  Hurst  shone 
oat  the  rarest,  tenderest  traits  of  her  nature,  why,  that 
was  neither  her  fault  nor  design  : only  the  outcome  of 
his  need  and  her  desire  to  pay  him  bis  due  in  some 
com  or  other.  So  as  April  smiled  over  the  earth, 
S)’dney  pictured  to  him  who  could  not  watch  the 
season’s  gracious  footsteps,  the  lovely  miracle  of  fresh- 
ciothed  woods,  from  red-brown  buds,  and  peeping 
crinkled  leaflets,  through  May’s  coy  bravery  of  out- 
spread green,  to  the  superb  youth  of  queenly  June  ; or 
the  exquisite  growth  of  pink-tipped  6r  cones,  sway- 
ing, clustering,  growing  on  dark-limbed  parent  boughs  ; 
or  the  frolics  of  a held-fuU  of  bleating  lambs  in  the 
river  meadows,  whose  sunset  sports  began  with  craziest 
vagaries  in  the  jumping  line,  and  mostly  ended  with 
a wild  stampede  round  their  safe  hurdled  quarters,  and 
an  importunate  hurry-scurry  to  their  mothers’  sides. 
Earth’s  reawaking  had  never  had  such  tales  to  tell 
Sydney  as  now  when  she  courted  all  its  signs  to  give 
pleasure  to  some  one  else.  And  to  Gilbert  Hurst 
never  had  it  seemed  fuller  of  happy  human  suggestive- 
ness, than  when  its  charms  reached  his  senses  mainly 
through  a voice  that  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  sing- 
ing of  the  south  wind  to  the  flowers  ! 

But  in  that  fatal  knowledge  lay  much  unintelligible 
to  Sydney.  Their  book  sped  onward  towards  conclu- 
sion, but  it  was  the  amanuensis,  not  the  author,  who 
triumphed  most  in  its  completion. 

“ Only  two  chapters  more  ! " she  cried  at  the  end  of 


a steady  moming^s  work  at  which  her  own  quick  in- 
telligence had  been  no  mean  help.  “ Only  two  ; then 
finished  and  folded,  and  away  into  the  world  it  goes  ! 
Are  you  not  glad,  Mr.  Hurst?” 

“Why,  yes,”  he  answered,  “how  can  1 be  other- 
wise?’* But  he  was  not  glad  enough  to  satisfy  his 
questioner.  There  was  a ring  of  sadness  in  his  re- 
sponse, and  against  sadness,  where  Mr.  Hurst  was 
concerned,  Sydney  waged  war. 

Likely  as  not  he  regretted  ending  that  fixed  design 
which  had  occupied  him  so  long.  Well,  it  need  not  be 
the  last  of  such  attempts  ! 

“ We  must  set  to  work  on  some  more  of  your  manu- 
scripts,” she  said  cheerily,  “or  time  will  seem  inter- 
minable till  an  answer  comes  back  about  this.  What 
may  we  begin  next  ? ” 

The  “ we  ” had  become  natural  through  recent 
months.  But  now  it  seemed  to  grate  on  Mr.  Hurst. 
Sydney  coloured  as  he  answered  with  reserve^ 

“ 1 have  nothing  else  in  a finisbable  stage,  even  by 
your  help,  Miss  Grey.  My  first  venture  with  your 
assistance  must  be  my  only  one.” 

“ Then  all  your  other  notes  are  quite  beyond  me  ! * 
(Could  he  have  seen  her  face  his  coldness  must  have 
melted !)  “ There  seemed  so  many  of  the  time  you 
were  abroad.  I thought,  I hoped  you  could  have 
made  volumes  from  them  ! '* 

“ Those  notes  are  crude  and  inexact,**  he  returned. 
“Not  all  your — kindness  and  industry— could  shape 
them  into  readable  form.  Nothing  short  of  another 
visit  to  the  scenes  they  treat  of  could  do  that  And 
such  a visit  I can  never  make,  now.” 

Except  over  his  one  grateful  sentence  Mr.  Hurst 
spoke  with  extreme  steadiness,  bending  himself  to  his 
bereavement  with  the  unassuming  pathos  that  always 
moved  Sydney  strangely.  But  pitying  words  she 
never  harassed  him  with.  AU  she  could  say  was — 

“ Oh,  how  I wish  I had  read  or  seen  more,  or  were 
cleverer,  so  as  to  help  you  more  I ** 

He  moved  from  the  table  uneasily. 

“ I felt  the  sun  upon  my  shoulder  just  now.  Has  it 
clouded  over?  You  must  get  out  for  your  walk.  Miss 
Grey.**  Obediently,  she  began  to  go.  “ Stay  though. 
Will  you  lay  our  papers  aside  before  my  sister  comes 
in?’* 

Now  she  had  it ! Miss  Jean  was  at  the  root  of  his 
disclaiming  fresh  effort  From  the  first  she  had  treated 
his  book  as  a mere  whim,  hoping,  with  faint  smiles,  it 
might  repay  him,  but — with  shakes  of  the  head — im- 
plying dismal  disbelief  in  any  such  success.  A little 
jealous  to  begin  with,  other  more  absorbing  objects  had 
made  her  indifferent  to  its  progress.  Marking  this, 
Sydney  had  done  her  utmost  to  atone  for  the  lack  of 
sisterly  sympathy  in  the  literary  babe  by  an  abundance 
of  her  own.  Now  again  she  must  to  the  fore,  and  fill 
the  void. 
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“ Ah  ! ” she  said,  arranging  the  loose  sheets,  Miss 
Hurst  is  prudently  saving  her  praise  till  she  sees  this 
in  print.  Then  she  will  be  elated  enough  ! And  as 
for  me— ^ — ** 

Mr.  Hurst  had  taken  himself  to  the  wnndow,  where, 
with  his  back  to  the  roonr,  he  repeated,  “As  for 
you—*' 

“ Why,  I am  afraid  there  will  be  no  bearing  me. 
Your  copying  clerk  will  become — oh ! such  an  epitome 
of  conceit,  you  will  repent ** 

He  stopjXNi  her  almost  roughly. 

“ Don’t  lose  your  time.  Go  for  your  walk.  Miss 
Grey  ! ’*  And  jerking  open  the  long  window'  himself, 
he  went  out  as  though— so  she  read  his  action — he  was 
in  no  mood  to  discount  success  as  yet  uncertain. 

That  June  morning’s  work  practically  broke  up  the 
spring’s  congenial  task.  The  final  chapters  were  put 
together,  but  fitfully ; Mr.  Hurst  sometimes  pressing 
forward,  sometimes  delaying  them.  With  spirits  so 
var>'ing,  it  needed  all  Sydney’s  knowledge  of  his  ham- 
pered position  to  account  for  his  changing  humours. 
But  there  was  enough  cause  for  them  in  the  attitude 
Miss  Jean  was  assuming. 

“I  did  very,  very  wrong,"  this  sister  would  often 
deplore  to  Sydney,  who  easily  discerned  some  foreign 
prompting  in  the  complaint,  “ to  let  my  poor  brother 
drop  into  a life  of  case,  or  really  one  might  say  lazi- 
ness t But  it  is  impossible  to  look  forward  in  all 
things.  Now  here  he  is,  w ithout  means  of  getting  a 
living,  on  my  hands  as  it  were,  poor  dear  fellow*.  And 
of  course  he  naturally  by  now  regards  his  maintenance 
as  secure." 

Resentment  was  seething  in  Sydney’s  bosom.  But 
for  recollection  of  how  the  Hursts  grew  poor  it  must 
have  overbubbled. 

“ 1 thought,’*  she  said  slowly,  “ you  told  me  once 
Mr.  Huret  so  wanted  to  keep  off  burdening  you ” 

“Oh  ! don’t  use  that  word,  Miss  Grey,”  cried  Miss 
Jean,  conscience-pricked  when  she  heard  her  grievance 
from  another’s  tongue. 

“ Well,  wanted  not  to  use  your  money,  then — wanted 
to  struggle  on  for  himself  ever  so  humbly.  Is  that 
not  exactly  w'hat  you  said  ? And  you  w'ould  not  allow 
it  ? So,  should  he  be  blamed  now* 

“Who  wants  to  blame  him.  Miss  Grey?  Not  I,  I’m 
sure.  If  any  one  is  to  blame  it  is  myself,  for  being  so 
short-sighted  and  so  soft-liearted.  I meant  to  be  kind 
— I really  was  unjust,  to  Gilbert  and — to  myself." 

And  this  last  aspect  of  the  situation  seemed  con- 
tinually rankling  in  Miss  Jean’s  mind,  oozing  out  in 
captious  grumblings,  constant  carpings  at  things  as 
they  were,  plaintive  repinings  at  things  as  they  could 
not  be,  alternating  with  fits  of  affection  for  her  brother, 
displayed  in  hovering  about  him  with  melancholy 
caresses,  desponding  voice,  and  little  sniffs  suggestive 
of  repressed  tears. 

“ Oh.  Gilbert !”  she  said  to  him  one  evening— it  was 
Thursday,  and  the  curate  had  just  taken  an  excellent 
dinner  at  her  right  hand — “ Mr.  Babbington  has  been 
telling  me  of  a friend  of  his  who  has  done  so  well  as  a 
tutor  near  Cambridge.  1 wonder  if  you  would  have 
been  so  fortunate.*’ 


“Too  heavily  handicapped.  I fear,”  returned  Mr. 
Hurst. 

“ Still  it  might  have  been  well  to  try  iL** 

“ Too  late  to  wish  it  had  been  done  now,  Jean.” 

“Ah  I**  said  Mr.  Babbington  with  a complacent 
patronage  of  all  bis  physical  powers,  such  as  they  were, 
that  set  Sydney  beating  a fractious  tattoo  upon  the 
floor — “ I’m  afraid,  my  dear  Hurst,  you  let  that  trial 
overwhelm  you.  Frail  man  is  easily  overwhelmed. 
/ know*  that.  Your  calamity  of  course  is  of  a nature 
to  absolve  you  from  ordinar>*  criticism ; but  it  is 
deeply  regrettable  that  you  did  not  rise  above  it  for 
once  and  for  all — deeply  regrettable.** 

“Jean,”  said  Gilbert  Hurst  in  a low  voice,  “you 
have  not  forgotten  how  ready  I was  to  do  anything  on 
earth  to  help  myself ! You  remember  the  plan  I bad 
formed.  You  know  why  I gave  it  up.  Does  Mr. 
Babbington  imply  1 am  indolent  by  choice  ? ** 

“ Oh,  no,  Gilbert ! ” bis  sister  answ'cred  in  a tremor. 
“ He,  Mr.  Babbington,  only  means,  as  I mean,  that 
if  anything  could  have  been  done  perhaps  it  ought  to. 
Nothing  else.  And  ” — to  her  guest — “ Gilbert  did  want 
to  make  the  effort — really.  But  it  could  only  have 
bee;-  near  Oxford,  where  Mr.  Vaughan,  you  know,  might 
have  recommended  him.  But  that  signified  outlay, 
and  leaving  Wynstone,  and  speculation  as  it  were. 
And  as— -as — this  little  property  was  my  all,  I didn’t 
feel  justified  in  the  risk.  But  perhaps’’ — appealing 
with  mournful,  moist  eyes — “perhaps  I was  wrong!” 
“ I am  quite  sure  you  meant  to  be  right,’*  returned 
the  clergyman  with  emphasis  very  nearly  tender ; and 
Gilbert  Hurst,  a spasm  of  overtaxed  endurance  passing 
swiftly  over  his  features,  rose  from  the  table  with— 

“ I would  give  half  my  useless  years  to  come  if  I 
had  had  my  way  though,  Jean ! ” 

“ Hasty,  hasty  to  say  that,”  rebuked  Mr.  Babbington. 
“ It  sounds,  my  dear  fellow,  like  one  of  your  rash  boyish 
speeches.  Do  you  remember  how  1 used  to  check  you 
jokingly  for  * hating  ’ so  readily  ? ” ( Sydney  felt  as 
though  rapidly  getting  into  condition  to  be  checked 
for  the  same  fault!)  “That  unfortunate  Mr.  Alwyn 
for  instance — forgive  me  for  naming  him,  Miss  Hurst” 
—the  lady  put  up  her  handkerchief — “ 1 have  never 
forgotten  bow  you  poured  your  wrath  out  on  his  name. 
He  is  dead,  i hear.  You  ‘hated*  him  less,  I trust  for 
Christianity’s  sake,  before  he  left  this  world?” 

“ Because  I was  passionate  and  headstrong  then, 
docs  it  follow  I must  never  alter?”  said  Gilbert  Hurst, 
and  pushing  aside  his  chair  with  “Jean,  you  have 
finished  ?”  opened  the  door  for  the  dinner  quartet  to 
disperse. 

“ Shrinks  from  even  friendly  searchings  ! ” said  Mr. 
Babbington,  joining  Miss  Hurst  on  the  still  sunny 
garden  path.  “ More  openness  would  assuredly  do 
him  good,  poor  fellow  !” 

Where  it  would  he  had  neither  folly  nor  churlish- 
ness to  refuse  it.  Sydney,  suddenly  blanched  at 
mention  of  her  father,  was  impelled  beyond  resistance 
to  know  whether  Gilbert  Hurst  counted  him  yet  his 
enemy.  Following  to  the  orchard  gate,  “ Davis  has 
fastened  this  awkwardly,”  she  said,  stooping  over  the 
withe-bound  latch— “ There,  I have  undone  it,  Mr. 
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Hurst.  That  some  one — NIr,  Babbington  spoke  of — 
did  he  injure  you — past  pardon 

“What”  he  said  halting  instantly,  yau  rate  me 
so  poorly?  No  indeed,  Miss  Grey,  John  Alwyn’s 
memory  may  rest  for  me.  Long  ago  I learnt  to 
forgive  his  luckless  advice  as  freely  as  he  would  have 
forgiven  my  schoolboy  rage  ” 

She  let  him  go  by  without  another  word,  her  spirit 
upspringing  with  great  thankfulness.  Mr.  Babbington 
sauntered  to  her  over  the  narrow  lawn.  His  children 
had  come  to  fetch  papa  home.  Miss  Jean  had  taken 
them  in-doors  to  dear  the  dessert  dishes  of  sweets, 
while  she  mended — “ so  thoughtfully  '’—Bell's  jacket. 
Looking  at  Mr.  Hurst  in  the  distance,  the  clergy- 
nran  said  gravely — 

“ Not  sociable,  our  poor  friend  yonder,  is  he?  You 
must  find  the  hours  he  cx<icts  of  you  very  tr)  ing,  Miss 
Grey  ? ” 

“No,  I do  not,”  said  Sydney  quickly.  “ It  is  never 
anything  but  a pleasure  to  be  useful  here  at  Wynstonc.’’ 
“ Well,  Miss  Hurst  certainly  appreciates  your — er — 
unusual  capabilities,”  returned  Mr.  Babbington  must 
politely.  “ She  has  told  me  so.  But  that  dear 
lady  is  eminently  conscientiou.s.  She  sometimes  feels 
a M-tt>le  anxious  about  you,  Miss  Grey.” 

“About  me!”  Sydney  flashed  such  point«b!ank 
interrogation  as  her  companion  blinked  under — 
“ Anxious  ! Why  ? Do  I not  satisfy  her  ? ** 

“Amply — amply-  But,  thinking  of  others  before 
herself,  as  she  always  did,  always  does,  she  fancies  her 
gain  may  be  your  loss.  She  and  I arc  friends  of  long 
standing.  You  will  excuse  her  mentioning  any  small 
difficulty  to  me,  Miss  Grey.  As  a clcrgymian  I can 
perhaps  say  what  she  scarcely  could.  If  you  have 
family  lies  that  should  supersede  these  at  Wynstonc — 
don't  disregard  them  : if,  as  some  young  folks  have, 
slight  family  discords,  heal  them.  Do  not  spend  at 
W>-nstone  time  you  may  afterwards  regret  as  having 
withheld  from  closer  duties.” 

This  was  all  very  fine,  ver>- grandiloquent,  unintelligi- 
ble, impertinent ! Between  Miss  Jean’s  surmises  and 
Mr.  Babbington’s  interference  Sydney  felt  bewildered, 
half  insulted.  But  she  curbed  herself  with  remember- 
ing it  w’as  not  for  her  to  be  angry  with  Miss  Hurst. 
The  injured  are  always  armed.  “1  thank  you,  Mr, 
Babbington/  she  said,  self-possessed  by  sonic  effort. 
“ 1 am  glad  to  remain  here.  1 think  I must  trust  my 
own  judgment  as  to  no  higher  duty  calling  me  away.” 
And  Flossy  running  clamorously  out  just  then,  she 
bowed  good  evening  to  her  new  mentor,  with  great 
relief. 

But  the  impression  of  his  words  was  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of.  it  filled  her  with  vague  alarm.  What 
could  Miss  Jean’s  hypcr-anxicly  for  herself  mean? 
What  Mr.  Babbington's  bland  high-handedness  with 
her  as  with  Mr.  Hurst?  Closer  duties  did  he  hint 
she  should  attend  to  ? Why,  she  had  none.  That 
morning  had  brought  news  from  Paris.  Leonora  was 
this  very’  month  to  marry  an  English  gentleman  : 
“suitable,”  wrote  her  delighted  mother,  “in  cver>' 
respect.  And  after  the  younger  peoples  honeymoon 
they  and  she  were  to  spend  the  last  half  of  the  year  in 


visiting  different  European  capitals.”  So  .Mrs.  Alw'yn 
“hoped  Sydney  continued  content  with  her  self-sought 
position,  as  Mr.  Morccoombc-W’ood  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  open  bis  circle  to  her  immediately,  what- 
ever he  might  generously  do  in  the  future ! ” They, 
prosperously  enjoying  life’s  ease,  would  be  liardly 
likely  to  want  her — ever  * And  even  Jacob  Cheenc 
.icemed  glad  of  late  that  she  had  elected  to  stay  at 
Capel  Moor. 

I am  getting  too  old,  Miss  Sydney,”  his  letters  ran, 
“ to  tie  you  to  my  infirmities  ; you  arc  best  among 
younger  people  : ” so  nowhere  was  she  wanted  but  at 
Wynstonc.  Now  if  Wjmstone,  the  roof  to  which  she 

had  riveted  her  life,  shook  her  loose 

But  no  ! It  was  unfair  to  saddle  Miss  Hurst  with  the 
one  project  that  would  involve  such  change.  Within 
that  possibility  lay  a pain  too  intolerable  to  be  faced  ! 

But  those  June  days,  warm,  luscious,  flower-breath- 
ing without,  within  went  very  crookedly.  The  book 
was  ended  and  sent  aw'ay,  less  hopefully  than  it  had 
begun.  Mr.  Hurst  was  resolute  in  attempting  nothing 
fresh,  but  he  had  lost  his  old  pow  er  of  listening  placidly 
to  Sydney's  reading.  Miss  Hurst  took  to  sitting  much 
in  the  study : attending  her  brother  officiously,  never 
chattering  in  the  old  inconsequential  fashion,  but 
breathing  out  sighs  like  minute-guns.  Mr.  Babbington’s 
courtesy  to  Gilbert  Hurst  developed  into  a peculiar 
mixture,  brotherly,  paternal,  pastoral,  neither  very 
happy  nor  acceptable  in  any  form,  though  it  w'as  refine- 
ment itself  compared  with  the  bearing  of  a cousin 
whom  he  brought  one  evening  to  Wynstonc,  introduc- 
ing him  as  Mr.  Montague  Carle,  from  Pembrokeshire. 
This  gentleman  .announced  himself  as  a thorough 
practical  man  and,  on  that  ground  presumably,  ignoring 
the  shilly-shallying  politeness  which  generally  adorns 
social  intercourse,  contrived  to  make  every  one  on 
whom  he  bestowed  his  conversation  thoroughly  un- 
comfortable. 

“You've  a nice  place  here.  Miss  Hurst,”  he  said 
loudly  before  the  whole  party  ; “ lucky  to  drop  into  it ! 
Horace  told  me  it  was  your  own.  Pretty  piece  of 
property  fora  maiden  lady — or  a married  one,  eh  ?” 

Had  “ Horace  ” indiscreetly  divulged  much  more? 
Miss  Hurst  coloured,  fluttered,  and  sent  such  timid 
glances  at  her  impassible-featured  brother,  that  the 
Reverend  Horatius  hastened  to  disembarrass  her. 
“ Was  not  this  the  time  for  those  flowering  rushes  she 
had  promised  his  children  ? And  could  he  get  them 
now?”  So  a move  was  at  once  made  to  the  river- 
side, where  Mr.  Carle  fastened  his  society  on  Sydney, 
remarking— 

“You  are  not  a fixture  here,  Miss  Grey,  I think? 
You  see  my  cousin  has  told  me  the  ins  and  outs  of 
everything.  Ah twisting  round  his  active  figure 
and  ferret-face  for  a good  look  at  the  house — “ it  is  a 
snug  little  box.  Two,  four  rooms  below ; five,  1 suppose, 
above  ; sen'ants’  offices  ; bed-rooms  over  them.  Nice 
size  for  a small  family.  Pity  it  should  be  w asted  on 
two,  and  one  no  business  to  be  here,  as  it  were.” 

Mr.  Babbington  had  indeed  disclosed  the  ins  and 
outs  of  Wynstonc  ! Sydney  caught  her  very  skirls 
together,  from  contact  with  this  man’s  coat  1 Her 
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mouth  curved  into  unconcealable  disgust.  ^ I think  1 
can  see  some  of  the  rushes  Miss  Hurst  wants,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,”  she  said,  and  all  but  ran  from  him 
to  the  water-edge,  though  she  regretted  freeing  him 
when  she  saw  him  pounce  on  Mr.  Hurst,  and  heard 
him  start  off  a conversation  of  which  the  first  words, 
“ ’Pon  my  honour,  a handsome  young  lady  you’ve  got 
there  ! ” were  all  too  many  for  her. 

What  followed  was  equally  unpalatable.  Mr.  Carle 
was  great  on  blindness.  “1  know  a thing  or  two 
about  that,”  he  boasted,  **  for  I’ve  a dozen  young  chaps 
at  my  place  by  Pembroke,  and  none  of  ’em  can  sec  a 
stroke  more  than  you  can.  Gentlemen’s  sons  all.  It’s 
a speculation  of  mine.  I train  ’em  and  teach 'em,  and” 
— jocularly — “make  a pretty  penny  out  of  it.  They 
don’t  w'ant  things  first  chop,  as  if  they  could  see.  You 
understand  that.  1 haven’t  sunk  much  in  silver  s{x>ons 
and  smart  carpets,  I can  tell  you.  Now,  I should  say 
an  able-bodied  man  like  you,  Mr.  Hurst,  would  do  a 
deal  better  picking  up  a living  in  such  a place  as  mine 
than  hanging  on  here,  making  an  old  maid  of  your 
sister,  and  being  waited  on  by  that  pretty  young  party 
that’s  picking  yellow  flowers  yonder—*’ 

“hliss  Grey!”  Mr.  Hurst  interrupted  brusquely, 
“whereabouts  are  you?** 

“ By  the  last  willow : getting  irises,**  Sydney’s  clear 
voice  called  back. 

“Then,”  peremptorily,  “move  away.  No:  stop. 
Let  me  come  ’* — moving  straight  as  a dart  along  the 
bank  he  knew  every  inch  of,  till  he  reached  her  ; then, 
“Never  lean  over  for  flowers  or  rushes  just  here,** 
he  ordered.  “Half  a yard  from  the  edge  this  is  the 
deepest  spot  on  the  bank.  A slip  would  take  you  into 
ten  feet  of  water——** 

“ And  there ’d  be  no  getting  out  of  that,  young  lady," 
put  in  officious  Mr.  Carle.  “ So  just  you  mind  what 
Mr.  Hurst  says  ; of  course  he  only  tells  you  what’s  for 
your  good.” 

He  looked  very  knowingly  from  one  to  the  other,  but 
neither  face  betrayed  any  sentiment,  except  one  not 
flattering  to  himself : indeed  Sydney  shrank  into  such 
frigid  irresponsivencss,  that  Mr.  Montague  Carle  was 
as  willing  to  get  away  as  they  to  bid  him  adieu. 

Miss  Hurst  watched  her  brother  furtively  when  the 
callers  were  gone  and  they  three  had  returned  to  the 
drawing-room. 

“ Mr.  Carle  is  an  excellent  business  man,  I under- 
stand,  though  he  may  not  be  very  polished.”  No  reply 
to  this  from  either  listener.  “ I hoped  you  would  have 
chatted  with  him  longer.  For” — moving  ornaments 
restlessly  about — “ it  is  too  dusk  to  read.  And  I am 
not  inclined  to  walk  any  more*— and — but  oh,  Gilbert, 
if  / find  the  evenings  long,  what  must  you  do  ! ” 

“ Do  you  feel  them  long,  Jean  ? You  u.sed  not” 

“ Oh”— fretfully — “ people  are  not  always  alike  at  all 
times.  How  I wish  you  had  taken  to  music,  as  poor 
papa  did,  though  to  be  sute  it  made  him  more  intimate 
with  that  wretched  Mr.  Alwyn,  and  so  brought  us  no 
good.  Don’t  say  ‘ wretched  * ? Well,  I think  he  was, 
Gilbert.  I feel  it  more  and  more.  The  ' cello  * was 
papa’s  instrument,  Miss  Grey.  He  played  so  well! 
When  he  was  young  he  w as  offered  two  pounds  a night 


to  join  an  orchestra.  Two  pounds  a night ! Fancy 
if  my  brother  could  have  earned  that ! ” 

“ Could  have  earned  ! Could  have  earned  ! ** 
Sydney  saw  him  turn  away.  The  cuckoo  cry  was 
loo  hard  to  bear.  Some  one  must  speak  1 
“ 1 fancied  neither  of  you  cared  for  music,”  she  said. 
“ I have  not  once  heard  your  piano,”  looking  at  the 
never-opened  instrument 

“Oh,  I like  it  well  enough,”  Miss  Hurst  returned  in- 
differently. “ And  you  used  to  profess  to  be  fond  of  it 
Gilbert  But  1 fancied  you  cared  nothing  for  my 
playing,  so  I gave  it  up.  Some — people — used  to  like 

it,  but  no  doubt  it  sounded  poor  to  you,  Gilbert ” 

“Jean  !" 

“ So  I never  even  asked  Miss  Grey,  for  fear  she 
might  not  be  more  successful  than  1 was.** 

The  speech  ended  with  a querulous  choke. 

Sydney  moved  to  the  instrument  in  desperation. 

“ It  is  so  long  since  I sang,  I may  offend  you  both ; 
but  1 shall  like  to  touch  the  keys  again,”  she  said, 
and  sat  down  to  the  piano,  tuneful  still,  though  old. 

The  room  was  so  still  and  full  of  soft  twilight  The 
very  birds  outside  were  gone  to  sleep.  Nothing 
seemed  to  stir  save  the  ticking  of  one  small  timepiece, 
the  throbbing  of  these  troubled  human  hearts.  Un* 
bidden  except  by  the  tense  necessity  of  the  moment, 
unpreluded  except  by  a few  simple  chords,  Sydney's 
song  broke  the  silence — 

“ Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord.  Wait  patiently  for  Him. 

“ Commit  thy  ways  unto  Him  and  trust  in  Him. 
And 

“ He  shall  give  thee  thy  heart’s  desire.” 

She  never  thought  of  how  to  sing  it : only  put  into 
it  the  unfonnulated  imploring  of  her  own  soul : know- 
ing that  Gilbert  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  mute,  not 
emotionless. 

When  she  ended,  poor  Miss  Jean  thanked  her  volu- 
bly, tears  dropping  freely  down — but  her  brother  had 
left  the  room  without  a syllable. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-NINTH. 

THE  TURN  OP  A LONG  LAKE. 

If  there  be  truth  in  the  adage,  “ Coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before  them,”  then  the  result  of  Mr. 
Drayton’s  well-planned  gift  to  Dr.  Dacie  may  be  taken 
as  apt  example  of  the  same,  for  it  certainly  brought 
professional  luck  back  to  the  Gate  House,  which 
seemed  prophetic  of  better  things  that  followed. 

Whether  the  cob  had  anything  to  do  with  mending 
matters,  or  whether,  having  had  their  turn  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  they  were  now  to  rise  on  a crest  of  the 
wave  again,  must  remain  a moot  question,  but  just  now 
the  outer  ring  of  patients  began  to  discover  that  after 
all  they  preferred  the  old  doctor  to  his  younger  rival, 
whose  bills  were  apt  to  be  as  long  as  his  learned 
phrases.  Moreover,  “Alexander  McAndrew,  Esq., 
M.D.,”  as  he  preferred  to  be  addressed,  made  a grand 
blunder  in  his  first  visit  to  Oaklcigh  Place.  Misled 
by  an  inaccuracy  of  message,  he  had  gone  spanking 
off  thither  on  the  day  Mr.  Drayton  w*as  at  St.  Clairs, 
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in  delighted  anticipation  of  physicking  through  some 
complicated  disorder  the  earl  or  countess,  or  a **  lady  ** 
daughter  at  least,  building  on  that  base  a vision  of 
county  practice  that  would  turn  his  dog*cart  to  a 
brougham,  his  " buttons  ” to  a full-blown  groom  ! But 


troublin’  for,  my  lady,”  Mrs.  Pounce  had  reported, and 
that  settled  the  Scotch  gentleman’s  business.  So  what 
was  one  man’s  poison  was  another  man's  meat.  Six 
servants  obligingly  took  sore  throat  one  after  another. 
Dr.  Dacie  tended  them  carefully  and  kindly.  Then 


“SYDSeV'S  SO.NG  BKOKi:  THE  SILENCE*'  (/.  580). 


woe  to  his  ambition  I The  patient  was  the  house- 
keeper^the  malady  a simple  sprain.  Alexander  Me- 
Andrew  felt  hugely  disgusted  and  revealed  his  feelings. 
When  his  Wk  was  turned,  “ We  won’t  trouble  that 
young  man^o  come  here  again ! ” said  the  housekeeper, 
and  the  fruit  of  that  affront  was  a summons  for  Dr. 
Dacie,  and  Dr.  Dacie  only,  when  a month  later  an 
upper  housemaid  fell  ill  with  sore  throat.  **  The  Scotch 
gentleman  don’t  seem  to  think  us  servants  worth 


the  epidemic  attacked  Lady  Gertrude.  He  treated 
her  with  precisely  the  same  kindly  care,  mixed  with 
old-fashioned  courtliness,  which  pleased  immensely. 

Then  he  put  a feather  in  his  cap  by  discovering 
a mischievous  drain  : established  himself  as  Lord 
and  Lady  Comyngham’s  trusted  medical  adviser, 
and  by  consequence  soared  into  popularity  again 
throughout  the  neighbourhood.  Other  people  be- 
sides those  at  Oakleigh  paid  their  bills  promptly, 
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and  Mary  soon  picked  up  lucky'pcnnics  enough  to 
pay  hers. 

The  doctor  found  prosperity  better  medicine  for  him- 
self than  any  in  his  dispensary.  His  wife  brightened 
up  like  the  affectionate  old  satellite  she  was ; and  if 
his  daughter's  satisfaction  at  this  new  turn  of  the 
wheel  had  any  flaw,  she  kept  it  well  and  unobtrusively 
in  the  domestic  background. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  last  May  days  when  great 
perplexities  were  approaching  at  Wynstonc,  that  events 
not  unconnected  with  them  were  in  progress  at  St. 
Clair’s.  At  noon  “ Brownie  had  just  trotted  off  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dacie  to  lunch  with  an  old  acquaintance 
at  a distance.  V’ery  cheerfully  the  elders  had  started 
on  their  modest  dissipatioa  Ashamed  of  herself  for 
having  to  make  an  c^ort  in  rejecting  their  beaming 
good-byes,  their  daughter  turned  in-doors  with  the  wise 
determination  not  to  sit  down  and  give  rein  to  the  de- 
pression that  overhung  her,  but  rather  to  disperse  it  by 
some  vigorous  distraction.  A neatly  labelled  phial  in 
the  hall  gave  her  the  plea  for  a six-mile  trudge  ; her 
mid  day  meal,  the  matter  for  a few  minutes  only.  She 
released  the  factotum  to  **  Brownie”  and  the  garden 
from  his  errand  to  Oakleigh  Lodge,  undertook  herself 
to  deliver  the  medicine  there,  left  word  where  she  was 
going,  and  thither  set  forth  in  all  the  freedom  of 
having  no  one  by  to  see  if  she  were  looking  glad  or 
sorry. 

For  a minute  she  had  debated  over  best  or  second 
best  hat,  deciding  for  the  latter : a suspicious  haze 
was  coming  up  with  the  wind  ; and  moreover,  as  she 
thought  rather  wearily,  out  of  tune  with  the  mild  pro- 
miseful day,  “Nobody  cares  how  I look!’*  so  in 
sombre  guise  altogether  off  she  went,  her  mind  obsti- 
nately playing  variations  on  that  dirge-like  theme  all 
the  way  along  by  the  broom-girt  banks  and  briar- 
scented  hedgerows. 

But  reaching  the  lodge,  she  had  something  else  for 
a time  to  think  of. 

Her  knock  unheard,  she  opened  the  door,  with  “ Mrs. 
Rand,  I have  brought  your  baby’s  medicine.  May  I 
take  word  fo  my  father  how  the  little  one  is  ? ” and 
not  only  the  keeper’s  wife  replied,  but  I^dy  Comyng- 
ham  came  forward  loo,  greeting  Miss  Dacie  most  gra- 
ciously. 

“ How  kind  it  was  to  walk  over  for  that ! Just  like 
her  father  : so  thoughtful.  And  now'  Mrs.  Rand  must 
keep  baby  warm,  and  do  exactly  what  Dr.  Dacie  told 
her  ; and  Miss  Dacie  must  positively  come  up  to  the 
bouse  as  she  was  so  near,  and  lunch  with  her  and  the 
girls  : no  one  else  was  at  home  : but  she  would  not 
hear  of  her  going  that  distance  back  without  refresh- 
ment.” 

Vainly  Mary,  not  at  all  anxious  for  tlic  honour,  pro- 
tested that  she  had  lunched.  The  countess  would  hear 
no  excuse,  but  with  good-humoured  imperiousness 
marched  her  reluctant  guest  up  the  long  drive,  paying 
her  the  compliment  of  making  just  such  conversation 
tn  rouU  as  set  her  at  her  ease. 

“ They  were  so  fond  of  Dr.  Dacie  : so  glad  the>'  had 
a man  like  him  at  hand.  She  was  talkingof  him  to  her 
son  Edward’s  wife  the  other  day.  And,  by  the  way, 


had  Miss  Dacie  been  to  see  Mrs.  Edward  Duvesne? 

No?  Oh,  then,  when  would  she  go?” 

To  this  Mary  responded  with  honest  frankness— 

“We  are  not  rich,  Lady  Comyngham  ; wc  are  only 
nobodies : 1 thought  it  would  look  like  presumption 
to  call  at  Oakleigh  Rectory'.  Or,  more  truly,  I never 
thought  of  it  at  all.” 

“ Then,  to  oblige  me,  think  of  it  directly,”  said  the 
countess.  “ My  daughter-in-law  is  a sensible  little 
person.  I am  getting  to  know  the  people  about  here 
better  now,  and  I very  often  hear  of  you  in  my  travels. 

I shall  take  it  as  a favour  if  you  wall  put  Edward’s  wife 
into  the  ways  of  her  parish.  She  will  appreciate  the 
kindness  and  she  will  appreciate  you.” 

Lady  Comyngham  un^rstood  the  art  of  gratifying. 

Her  daughters  w’ere  as  pleasingly  skilful.  Mary  soon 
forgot  her  winter  weather-beaten  hat,  and  enjoyed  first 
the  splendours  of  the  Oakleigh  calceolarias,  and  next 
half  an  hour’s  rest  at  the  luncheon  serv’ed  with  delicate 
appointments  such  as  seldom  fell  to  her  lot.  Regret- 
fully her  memory  was  recalling  her  last  hour  there, 
and  Sydney  with  it,  when,  clairvoyante  as  it  seemed, 
Lady  Comyrngham  asked — 

“ Can  you  tell  me,  Miss  Dacie,  anything  of  that 
charming  young  friend  of  yours,  .Miss  Alwyn?  I con- 
fess to  inquisitiveness  about  her.  1 imagine  no  one 
can  enlighten  me  belter  than  you.” 

“And  I cannot  do  it  at  all,”  answered  Mary.  “I 
only  hear  from  her  just  enough  to  know  she  is  not 
forgetting  me.” 

“ Travelling  with  her  mother,  1 suppose  ? 

“ Oh,  no  ! She  is  in  England.” 

“ England  ! What ! has  not  that  long  visit  her 
mother  said  she  went  on  ended  yet  ? " 

“Visit!"  echoed  Mary,  “I  thought ” then  she 

stopped,  colouring  confusedly. 

The  countess  looked  at  her  keenly,  “ I spsi>eci,” 
said  she,  “ that  visit  was  a — myth,  to  pul  it  civilly. 

Will  you  mind  telling  me  why  the  child  went  away  at 
all?  I am  really  asking  for  something  beyond 
curiosity.” 

Mary  hesitated.  “ Sydney  hardly  gave  me  a plain 
reason,  Lady  Comyngham.  There  was,  I think,  some 
— diflfcrcncc — between  her  and  Mrs.  Alwyn.  Mamma 
went  over  and  spoke  of  it,  and  brought  away  the  idea 
it  w'as  about  a — a — marriage.” 

“ But  you  did  not  think  so  ?” 

“N — 0!”  Mary  had  to  confess.  “She  scarcely 
thought  it  was  that  exactly.” 

“And  you  were  right,"  s.iid  the  countess,  “and 
I am  right,”  nodding  to  her  daughters.  “ .Mrs.  Alwyn 
insinuated  the  story  of  an  engagement  to  me—-” 

“ There  was  no  engagement,”  said  Mary. 

“And  then  some  fanfaronnade  about  its  breaking  off. 

But  I was  convinced  something  else  lay  behind  that. 
Now  there  are  two  things  that  upset  families — matti- 
mony  and  money.  This  w'as  not  matrimony.  It  was 
money.  Used  that  pretty  Cinderella — as  my  children 
called  her,  because  she  w%is  always  getting  left  at 
home — to  tell  >*ou  of  her  money  arrangements,  Miss 
Dacie  ? ” 

“Only,”  said  Mary  naively,  “ that  she  wished  she 
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bad  more  of  it ! Till — why,  yes,  just  before  she  went. 
Then  she  was  so  delighted  at  coming  of  age,  for  she 
was  to  have — six  thousand  pounds,  1 think,  of  her 
own.” 

“ There  ! * cried  the  countess  excitedly.  **  The  se- 
cret is  out ! Avena  is  told  truly.  Miss  Dacie,  be 
proud  of  your  friend.  She  is  worth  her  weight  in 
gold!”  Then  seeing  her  bearer  greatly  bewiiden^d 
by  this  outburst.  Lady  Comyngham  explained  how  her 
daughter's  maid  had  disclosed  the  grievous  loss  of  her 
parents'  savings,  and  Mrs.  Alwyn^s  insulting  reply  to 
their  appeal : stopping  Mary^s  quick  “ Sydney  knew 
nothing  of  this!"  with  “Of  course  not — or  not  up 
to  last  summer.  Then  she  must  have  found  it  out. 
Did  I not  hear  of  her  going  into  the  Midland  coun- 
ties  “ 

“She  went — oh,  poor  Sydney  ! — to  fetch  my  mother 
home  from  Cheddelcy.” 

“ And  there  probably  some  chance  enlightened  her. 
How  was  she  when  she  came  back  ? ” 

“ Why,*’  remembering  only  too  accurately,  “ changed, 
Lady  Comyngham.  I recollect  it  all  now.  And  I 
only  saw  her  once  again — when  she  bade  us  good-bye 
so  strangely.** 

“ Then  depend  on  it  there  had  been  battle  royal  in 
the  meantime,  and  the  result  was,  the  poor  wretches 
who  lost  their  all  through  Mr.  Alwyn’s  misfortune  got 
paid  at  last  with  his  daughters  money.  Miss  Dacie,  I 
envy  you  your  friend  1 would  go  a good  deal  out  of 
my  way  to  shake  hands  with  her  again  ! ” and  the 
countess  ended  with  Lewis’s  story,  transmitted  through 
Lady  Avena,  of  how  the  various  sums  had  been  distri- 
buted through  a clerk  of  Mr.  Alwyn’s. 

“ Jacob  Cheene  I ” cried  Mar)'. 

“ Yes — that  was  the  name.  And  the  giver  of  this 
money  would  not  be  known,  though  Lewis  and  others 
of  the  repaid  list  had  put  their  wits  together,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  it  must  be  the  old  Lawyer’s 
child.  And  if  so,”  declared  the  countess  with  acri- 
monious emphasis,  “ that  mother  of  hers  of  course  pre- 
fers such  action  kept  in  the  dark,  as  she  did  what  led 
to  it  But,  ‘honour  where  honour  is  due,* say  I.  Once 
let  us  be  sure  about  this,  and  then  trust  me  to  let 
people  know  why  A/iss  Alwyn,  at  any  rate,  went  away 
from  St  Clair's  ! ** 

Mar>'*s  head  w'as  fit  for  no  news  after  this.  From 
such  a source  she  might  CAtry  her  tidings  to  Mr. 
Vaughan — with  him  discuss  the  right  to  seek  out 
Sydney’s  retreat.  So  luncheon  ended,  and  all  ofifers  of 
being  driven  back  gratefully  set  aside,  she  started 
homeward,  Lady  Gertrude  burdening  her  with  choice 
flowers.  Lady  Margaret  insisting  on  lending  her  an 
umbrella,  the  countess  convoying  her  through  the  park, 
imparling  as  they  went  along  intelligence  of  her  elder 
son’s  approaching  marriage  to  an  heiress,  and  of  her 
youngest  daughter’s  equally  satisfactory  engagement : 
“so,”  said  the  pleased  mother,  “after  the  Keclory 
setting  the  fashion  all  the  young  people  intend  to  follow 
it ! We  must  see  you  at  one  wedding.  Miss  Dacie,  and 
you  shall  hear  all  about  the  other  too,  if  you  care  for 
such  things.  Good-bye.” 

After  such  kind  farewell  Mar>'  should  have  gone 


away  mightily  elated.  But  somehow  those  anticipated 
nuptials  struck  a weak  nerve.  For  a space  they 
blotted  out  even  the  intelligence  concerning  Sydney. 

“If  she  cared  about  such  things  I”  Sooner  or 
later  what  woman  docs  nol.^  It  was  all  very  well, 
having  intimacy  with  these  Oakleigh  grandees  pressed 
on  her,  but  the  attention  was  akin  to  oflering  stones 
when  one  badly  wants  bread  ! Why  she  was  so 
foolish  as  to  hanker  after  the  unattainable,  and  at  her 
discreet  age  cry  like  a baby  for  the  moon,  our  good 
doctor's  daughter  knew’  not,  but  such  was  her  predica- 
ment that  afternoon,  and  before  she  had  pulled  through 
to  more  sensible  regions,  lo,  the  moon  stood  before  her ! 
Her  moon,  that  is  to  say — Mr,  Drayton. 

He  was  waiting  at  a branch  of  the  road,  and  at  first 
sight  of  her  advanced  with  undisguised  pleasure. 

“ 1 feared  1 had  missed  you.  Miss  Dacie.  Your 
servant  said  you  were  this  way.  But  1 have  watched 
an  hour  for  you.” 

“ For  me  !”  stammered  Mary  as  he  took  her  hand. 
“ I had  no  idea  you  were  at  Sl  Clair’s.” 

“ Nor  was  I till  noon.  Then  I left  my  bag  at  the 
Rectory,  and  came  on  to  you.  For  1 w’anted  so  to  see 
you." 

Mary  remembered  why  he  wanted  the  same  last 
Michaelmas.  Was  she  going  to  hear  of  more  matry- 
ings  ? Of  Sydney’s  at  last  ? She  turned  her  head 
away  and  moved  forward,  Mr.  Drayton  keeping  pace 
with  her. 

“ In  fact,”  be  went  on,  finding  she  said  nothing,  “1 
came  on  purpose  to  see  you,  and  say— something. 
Won’t  you  put  up  an  umbrella?  It’s  raining.” 

Thus  adjured  Mary  unfurled  the  Oakleigh 

small  shelter  for  one,  yet  Mr.  Drayton  begged 
half ! “ My  shoulders  are  getting  wet,’*  said  he,  “ will 
you  let  me  hold  that  between  us?”  And  this  being 
accorded  : “ If  you  will  take  my  arm,”  he  added,  “ I 
think  we  shall  get  along  better.”  And  in  that  compact 
order  they  continued  progTOS,  a sheep  looking  over 
the  hedge  setting  Mary  blushing. 

“ Now  you  have  not  asked,”  said  her  companion, 
“what  my  important  remark  is  to  be.” 

“ No  ; I forgot-  What  you  came  for,”  she  returned. 
“I  suppose.  Mr.  Drayton,  it  is  about  Miss  Alwyn.” 

“ It’s  nothing  of  the  kind.  It’s  about  Miss  Dacic.’’ 
Mary's  pulse  gave  a mighty  spring.  “ I want  to  tell 
her — tell  you — that  I have  prospered  amazingly  this 
last  year.  I was  not  sure  of  my  luck  last  autumn : 
so  I wouldn’t  talk  of  it  Now  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it” 

“ I am  very  glad — Mr.  Drayton — to  hear  of  your 
good  fortune.” 

“ Then  if  you  are,  will  you  go  shares  with  it?  I’m 
no  hand  at  fine  speeches,  but  I care  not  a fig  for  pro- 
perty if  i can’t  have  you  w’ith  it  Such  as  1 am,  will 
you  take  me  ? Yes  or  no,  Mary  ? ” 

To  think,  oh  I to  think  here  was  the  inaccessible 
moon  come  down  and  begging  to  be  received  ! 

Mary  was  for  a minute  so  dizzy,  she  had  to  hold  Mr. 
Drayton’s  arm  quite  tightly,  which  he  enjoyed  very 
much  indeed.  Then  she  contrived  to  let  him  know 
what  he  desired,  with  such  true  womanly  gladness  in 
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her  nervous  sentence,  that  her  escort,  assured  no  one 
was  in  sight,  was  constrained  to  shut  out  the  land- 
scape with  that  useful  little  umbrella,  and  conhrm  the 
contract  without  loss  of  time. 

The  shower  came  on  so  smartly  then,  they  had  to 
shelter  under  an  elm.  Elms  were  Mary's  favourite 
trees  from  that  day  forth.  There  Mr.  Drayton  made 
an  exorbitant  proposal.  “ We  need  not  wait  as  if  we 
were  just  out  of  our  teens,  said  he.  “ Can  you 

be  ready  to  get  married  in  a fortnight  ?” 

“ A fortnight ! Oh,  no— no ! " 

“ Why  not  ? ” 

“ Because  there  will  be  so  much  to  do,  and— things 
to  buy.” 

“We  can  buy  them  in  London.  If  you  get  your 
bonnets  alone  I may  not  like  them.” 

“Are  you  so  exacting  about  fashions?** 

“ I am.  For  example,  you  must  always  have  a bon- 
net like  this  one  examining  so  closely,  Mary  had  to 
retreat. 

“ Oh,  foolish  man  ! This  is  not  a bonnet,  but  a hat, 
and  a very  old  one  !” 

“llien  keep  the  pattern,  for  you  never  looked  bet- 
ter ! ” Which  was  true  enough.  No  Kalydor  on 
earth  beats  the  bloom  of  happiness  ! “ And  now,  for 
fear  you  should  forget  what  you’ve  promised,  hadn’t  I 
better  give  you  a ring  ? ” 

“ R-i-chard ! Did  you  make  sure,  then 

“ No,  I did  not  But  I happen  to  have  one  by  me  that 
may  ht.”  And  out  came  the  identical  diamond  that 
Mary  had  disposed  of  nine  months  previously,  follow- 
ing on  which  so  much  more  had  to  ^ said,  that  when 
he  took  out  a watch  she  had  also  seen  before,  time  had 
fleeted  so  fast,  they  had  to  set  oflf  for  the  Gate  House 
in  good  earnest.  Then  Mary  began  to  get  in  a tremor. 
What  would  her  father  say  ? What  would  her  mother 
do  without  her?  And — with  a remorseful  throb — what 
would  Sydney  Alwyn  think  ? Would  sAa  mind  this  ? 

“ Mind  it ! Only  to  be  glad,**  Mr.  Drayton  assured 
her : “ Miss  Alwyn  knew  what  I was  after  all  through. 
I was  in  hopes  what  was  bringing  me  good  luck  might 
be  doing  the  same  by  her.  But  1 was  out  of  my  reckon- 
ing there.  You  can't  understand  me,  Mary?  And 
you’ve  something  to  tell  roe  about  her?  Well,  I must 
tell  a long  tale  to  the  doctor  to-night,  of  how  I have 
means  enough  to  come  stealing  his  daughter  and  make 
all  the  amends  money  can  for  the  theft ; so  then,  if  you 
sit  by  me  and  listen  obediently,  you’ll  hear  all  about 
everything,  Miss  Alwyn  included,  and  we'll  compare 
notes,  and  by-and-by  you  and  1 will  go  together  and 
find  her.”  And  that  wondrous  “you  and  I,”  the 
charmed  quantity  which,  from  Adam  and  Eve's  days, 
is  ever  making  new  Edens  on  this  earth,  absorbed 
them  both  till  the  doctor  and  his  wife  came  back  to 
be  enlightened,  rejoiced,  aggrieved,  over  Mary  ’s  con- 
fessions and  Mr.  Drayton’s  demands. 

The  marrying  in  a fortnight  could  by  no  means  be 
agreed  to,  but  the  suitor,  backed  by  the  rector,  pleaded 
so  well,  a month’s  delay  only  was  at  last  compounded 
for. 

“And  some  of  these  days  I shall  use  for  an  odd 
purpose,”  said  Richard  Drayton,  when  he  and  Mary 


next  day  went  to  stroll  in  the  garden  for  ten  minutes 
and  stayed  three  hours,  “ for,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I 
have  to  clear  my  character  before  you  marry  me.  A 
rascal  whom  I worked  with  in  a Brazilian  mine  de- 
camped and  left  me  under  a cloud  with  the  owTters. 
It  cost  heaps  of  time  and  half  my  earnings  to  set  my- 
self straight  with  them,  but  I did  it  Still  this  scamp 
is  at  large  and  might  turn  up  when  least  exp>ected,  to 
blacken  me  again.  I’ve  got  a hold  on  him  now  by 
accident,  and  1 mean  to  track  him  and  make  him  recant 
You’ll  let  me  stay  here  a week  ? Then  Til  start  after 
this  business,  and  come  back  for  you  as  long  before  the 
twenty-seventh  as  the  rector  will  have  me.  Oh  ! and 
do  you  mind  where  we  go  after  we’ve  bought  bonnets 
fora  week  in  London  ?”— Mary,  with  very  pretty 
blushes,  hadn't  a wish  on  the  subject — “ Then  you 
shall  come  and  see  some  one  I will  tell  you  of  between 
now  and  then.  I’ll  send  him  a line  beforehand,  but 
you  shall  not  be  announced  till  I take  you  with  me 
and  say,  * Here,  Hurst,  old  fellow’,  I’ve  brought  my 
wife  to  call  upon  you  !”* 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTIETH. 

“THE  TRUTH  ; THE  WHOLE  TRUTH.” 

For  a few  days  after  the  uneasy  evening  last  recorded 
at  Wynstonc,  the  small  household  fell  into  what  was 
less  a calm  than  a lull,  too  full  of  watchfulness  to  be 
real  rest. 

The  ending  of  his  book  maybe  released  Mr.  Hurst's 
attention  for  another  subject  maturing  under  bis 
sister’s  roof.  Her  rapid  flights  from  downright  crab- 
bedness to  unexpected  complaisance,  from  spasmodic 
garrulity  to  silence  maintained  to  the  verge  of  gloom, 
filled  him  with  strange  thoughts,  fears  perhaps,  but  such 
as,  side  by  side  with  others  in  his  breast,  drove  him 
into  reserved  yet  most  expressive  anxiety  of  wailing. 

Waiting  ! And  that  was  precisely  the  spirit  that 
pos^ssed  Sydney  too.  A mental  unsettlement,  such 
as  matches  the  phy*sical  disturbance  which  in  the 
heavy  haze  of  sultry  noon  prophesies  “ there  must  be 
tempest  before  night”  An  expectancy,  whether  of  hope 
or  dread,  she  knew  not  She  too  waited,  and,  like  Mr. 
Hurst,  turned  intuitively  to  Miss  Jean  as  the  mainspring 
of  the  next  move,  be  it  w hat  it  might 

For  nigh  ten  days  this  lady  was,  as  we  have  said, 
pronouncedly  odd  and  out  of  sorts.  Her  clerical  friend 
during  that  time  gave  them  less  of  his  company  than 
heretofore.  When  he  did  appear  there  was  a hesitancy 
in  his  manner  of  approaching  his  hostess,  a studied 
cflbrt  to  propitiate  her  brother,  which  Sydney  would 
have  preferred  to  his  former  demeanour,  had  it  not 
roused  suspicion  of  something  it  made  her  angry  with 
Miss  Jean  to  think  ot. 

But  then  she  least  of  any  had  right  to  be  angry’  on 
that  score.  Sydney  tamed  her  temper  with  that  reflec- 
tion pretty  constantly,  and  exorcised  fault-finding  by 
setting  herself  to  much  about  the  house  neglected  by 
Miss  Hurst  in  this  disorganised  interval 

She  pul  the  study-shelves  in  order,  among  other 
things,  re-arranging  the  volumes  more  by  sequence  of 
subject  than  by  size  and  shape,  so  that  Mr.  Hurst  could 
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more  readily  have  the  limited  pleasure  of  handling  the 
companions  of  his  happier  years.  While  at  this  one 
morning  he  entered  the  room,  and  having  heard  what 
she  was  doing,  and  thanked  her  only  by  a smile,  asked, 
“ Would  she  undertake  something  else  for  him  i — not 


“ You  have  changed  your  mind ! " Sydney  ex- 
claimed ; “ I have  seen  the  drawings.  I am  almost 
certain  that  I can  etch  them.  You  will  begin  an- 
other book  ! ’’ 

“ Not  at  any  price  ! ” he  answered  brusquely — 


"FOR  ANSWER  SHE  FIXED  THE  SUDS  IN  THEIR  PLACE"  (/.  386). 


very  troublesome,  he  hoped,  but  he  was  afraid  his 
sister  might  find  it  puzzling." 

“ Then  puzzled  she  need  not  be,  for  I shall  so  gladly 
do  it  I ” said  Sydney,  coming  down  from  her  steps. 
“What  is  it,  Mr.  Hurst?’ 

“To  sort  my  manuscripts,  such  as  they  are,  foreign 
and  home.  You  will  find  a set  of  loose  notes  on  Gothic 
buildings,  and  pencil  sketches  belonging  to  them.  If 
you  will  place  these  in  order  they  may  be  worth  a trifle." 


backing  towards  the  door  as  Sydney  joyfully  advanced 
— " I merely  want  to  sell  these  things  as  they  are.  A 
magazine  writer  might  give  a pound  or  two  for  them. 
I ” — as  though  driven  to  say  it — “ I would  not  have 
asked  your  help.  Miss  Grey,  if  any  one  else  could  have 
done  it  for  me." 

“Oh,  why  not?”  she  returned,  her  brightness  all 
evaporating.  But  to  this  Mr.  Hurst  only  made  indis- 
tinct response  as  to  “trespassing  too  much,"  and 
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walked  away,  leaving  Sydney  to  begin  her  assorting 
downcast  and  sad. 

Mr.  Babbington  dined  with  them  the  next  day. 
Before  the  meal  be  talked  some  while  aside  with  his 
hostess,  and  presently  at  the  table  asked  Mr.  Hurst  if 
he  were  intending  to  go  to  the  Jervises  on  Friday  : 
these  being  people  who  for  a couple  of  summer  months 
rusticated  and  fished  at  Perristone,  a little  higher  up 
the  river.  Slight  acquaintance,  begun  the  previous 
year  with  Mr.  Hurst,  was  followed  up  this  season  by 
invitation  to  dinner. 

*•  For  you  only,  Gilbert,”  Miss  Hurst  had  com* 
mented  on  the  note  arrived  that  morning.  “ Mrs. 
Jervis  is  down,  1 understand,  but  they  have  not  included 
me.  Oh  dear,  no  1 Perhaps  they  have  never  noticed 
me.  Or  if  they  do  know  there  is  such  a person,  why, 
Pm  only  your  elder  sister.  1 have  no  position  to  make 
any  one  take  account  of  me.  Don't  be  offended  at  it, 
Gilbert,  I’m  not.  I’m  above  being  offended,  though 
I can’t  help  feeling  it.  You’ll  go?”  But  Mr.  Hurst 
had  told  her,  gently,  to  decline.  He  cared  nothing 
whatever  about  it:  and  Miss  Jean  seemed  gratified. 
Now  she  appeared  to  have  altered-  Answering  for  her 
brother — “Oh,  he  must  certainly  accept,”  she  said; 
**  to  oblige  me.  Gilbert,  you  really,  really  must.  Eti- 
quette is  nothing  at  all  to  me,  so  long  as  you  get  a 
pleasant  evening.” 

“ So  1 will  call  round  and  walk  up  with  you,"  offered 
Mr.  Babbington  ; but  Mr.  Hurst  replying,  “ It  brings 
you  out  of  your  road.  I would  rather  make  my  way 
there  alone” — “Then  I will  return  with  you,  at  any 
rate,"  persisted  the  clergyman,  with  a meaning  glance 
at  Miss  Jean  : “your  sister  will  feel  easier  if  you  agree 
to  that,  I know.”  And  Mr.  Hurst  acquiesced  rather 
than  combat  such  a trifle. 

Seven  o’clock  on  the  day  of  this  dining  at  Perristone 
found  Sydney  wandering  from  garden  to  drawing-room, 
intending  to  write  there  part  at  least  of  her  letter  to 
Jacob  Chcenc.  Miss  Hurst  was  cutting  out  jackets  for 
the  small  Babbinglons  in  the  study.  Mr.  Hurst  she 
imagined  gone,  but  there  she  was  mistaken.  Not 
due  for  another  half-hour  at  his  entertainers’,  he  was 
standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  waiting  before  he  started 
for  the  farewell  inspection  his  sister  had  required  ; 
and  Sydney  halted  on  the  window-step,  letting  her 
gare,  first  of  surprise,  then  of  something  more,  rest 
on  that  tall  well-built  figure  in  English  evening  uni- 
form. Another  June  evening,  one  year  ago,  anolltcr 
man  so  dressed  she  remembered  vividly,  and  hung 
her  head,  as  if  for  that  wretched  bubble  of  mis- 
directed fancy  she  owed  apology  to  the  presence 
before  her.  He  could  not  see  that  mantling  shame, 
nor  divine  that  secret  self-reproach  ; but  a keen  sense 
of  both  bade  her  draw  back,  away  from  him.  An 
instant  and  she  would  liavc  been  gone,  but  just  too 
soon  Miss  Jean  came  hunt  ing  in,  one  hand  bandaged 
with  a handkerchief. 

“ So  you  are  ready,  Gilbert ! Or  think  you  are.  Rut. 
Miss  Grey,  would  you  very  kindly  give  me  the  brush 
off  the  hall-stand  ? Thank  you.  Stretch  your  arm 
out,  Gilbert.  1 hate  a speck  of  dust  on  broadcloth,  and 
of  course  you  can’t  tell  if  it’s  there.  Do  you  remember 


how  I used  to  brush  you  in  your  schooldays  when  you 
never  would  stand  still  ? Dear,  dear  I to  think  I have 
to  do  it  now,  and  you — and  everything — so  different! 
But  I never  have  repined.  I don't  mean  to  - even  if— 
oh,  Gilbert  1” — breaking  off  to  turn  aside  and  wipe  her 
eyes — “ your  poor  old  sister  does  like  to  see  you  as  you 
are  looking  now ! She  is  always  ready  to  be  proud  of 
you  ! But  come,  you  arc  not  finished  off  yet-  Mrs. 
Jervis  is  a bride,  they  tell  me.  You  must  go  properly 
adorned.  Where  is  a flower  for  your  button-hole?” 

“ I want  none,  Jean.  Let  me  be  off.  I shall  be 
late.” 

“ Not  till  you  have  a flower.  Miss  Grey,  are  those 
wild  rose-buds  you  are  wearing  ? They  are  lovely, 
anyhow.  May  we  rob  you  of  them  ?” 

“ No,  Jean — no  ! ” 

“ They  arc  your  owm,”  said  Sydney,  unfastening  them 
from  her  dress,  “ Davis  had  clipped  them  from  the 
orchard  hedge.  I brought  them  in  so  that  they  should 
not  die  entirely  neglected  ; ” and  she  held  the  delicate 
cluster  out. 

Miss  Hurst  signed  at  her  own  disabled  fingers. 

“ I cut  them  stupidly  with  my  huge  scissors.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  pin  the  flowers  safely  in  ? Oh, 
here  comes  Flossy  for  the  jackets  before  they  are 
ready  I Gill^rt,  you  have  your  hat  ? Now  do  enjoy 
yourself ; and  pray  come  back  in  good  spirits.  I— I 
— shall  wait  up  for  you.” 

Flossy  was  piping  forth,  “ Miss  Hurst ! ” in  the  hall. 
Flossy  and  her  garments  controlled  the  situation. 
Away  Miss  Hurst  hurried.  Shyly,  reluctantly,  Sydney 
took  up  the  miniature  nosegay. 

“ Have  1 to  be  decorated,  then  ?’*  Mr.  Hurst  asked 
in  a low  voice,  and  for  answer  she  fixed  the  buds  in 
their  place  with  wondrous  speed,  frightened  at— 
herself 

Hardly  a tithe  of  a minute  her  hands  hovered  about 
him  ; her  soft  skirt  lay  upon  his  foot-  He  could  almost 
feel  her  breathing.  Another  second  he  could  not  have 
endured  it  As  thankless  as  when  her  song  all  but  un- 
manned him,  Gilbert  Hurst  took  up  his  hat  and  went 
forth  to  keep  his  engagement 

“ I shall  take  Flossy  home  if  you  will  excuse  my 
running  away,”  said  Miss  Hurst,  looking  in  some  while 
after : “ oh,  I see  you  arc  writing.  You  will  be  glad  to 
be  left.” 

Sydney  had  just  caught  up  her  pen,  guiltily  conscious 
of  an  aimless  fit  of  absence.  Glad  she  was  to  be  again 
left,  but  her  letter  was  not  finished,  not  even  begun 
when,  an  hour  later,  in  the  twilight.  Miss  Hurst  re- 
turned, nervous,  tremulous,  delightedly  important. 

“ I have  been  loo  long,  but  I couldn’t  tear  myself 
away  from  little  Horace.  He  was  crying  for  his  father. 
Nothing  would  comfort  him  but  my  stopping  till  he 
fell  asleep.  Ah,  it  makes  a woman  very  happy.  Miss 
Grey,  to  have  children  fond  of  her ; even — other 
people’s ! ” 

Then  Miss  Jean  flitted  away,  smiling  as  she  recalled 
the  child’s  little  warm  hold  upon  her  wrist.  Presently 
back  she  came,  suggesting — 

“ Don’t  let  me  keep  you  up  longer  than  you  like. 
Miss  Grey.  1 want  to  talk  to  you  very  much,  but  I 
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think  it  must  be  to*morrow.  Of  course  I shall  sit  up 
for  my  brother  ; but  you  had  best  not  wait.” 

‘‘Are  you  sure  the  time  will  not  seem  long  if  you  are 
alone?”  Sydney  asked,  nothing  loth  though  to  escape 
a iSU-i’iete. 

“Oh!  not  in  the  least.  I would  rather  you  went 
— which  sounds  rude,  but  it  only  means  I am  not 
good  comp^my  to-night.  For — oh  ! Miss  Grey,  I must 
tell  you  this  much — Mr.  liabbington  wants  me  to 
forget  all  these  last  years;  to  marry  him  now!  He 
told  me  so  three  weeks  ago.  I have  been  distracted 
as  to  what  was  my  duty.  \ told  him  yesterday  1 dare 
not  answer  for  myself.  Gilbert  must  decide.  And  he 
is  going  to  talk  to  Gilbert  as  they  come  home.  It 
docs  agitate  me  so.  You  won’t  mind  my  saying  good 
night  ? 1 can— oh,  dear ! — 1 can  tell  you  more  to- 
morrow I ” 

How  much  more,  and  what  would  it  be  ? 

Sydney  shook  loose  her  heavy  braids,  wrapped  her 
dark  dressing-gown  about  her,  and  gathered  herself  up 
on  the  deep  window-ledge  in  her  bed-room,  to  ponder 
over  that.  Mutely  she  kept  vexed  vigil,  while  the 
outer  world,  that  had  sunk  into  shadow  with  the  fall- 
ing eve,  re*w'oke  to  clear  untinted  shapK!  beneath  a full 
June  moon.  From  beyond  the  far,  dim  hills ; touch- 
ing the  w'cst  woods*  crests  ; dow'n  the  still,  billow-like 
masses  of  full  foliage ; to  wreaths  of  mist  about  the 
meadows,  the  silver  light  had  stolen  before,  through 
the  perfect  quiet,  voices  sounded  nearing  W)'nstone. 
By  the  gate  some  minutes’  monologue  ensued,  then 
an  interchange  of  ” good-nights,”  and  Mr.  Hurst  re- 
entered the  house  to  meet  Miss  Jean. 

Well  Sydney  knew  if  arbitration  were  left  to  him 
what  the  issue  of  that  conference  would  be.  Acutely, 
as  inarticulate  sounds  rose  from  the  lower  room  to  her 
open  casement,  imagination  kept  pace  with  the  painful 
steps  Gilbert  Hurst  must  now  be  treading  of  self- 
renunciation  to  whatever  point  his  sister's  happiness 
demanded.  For  him,  for  his  future,  there  was  no  one 
to  plead : no  one  by  to  care ! And  she,  an  Alwyn,  who 
ought  most  of  any  in  the  world  to  have  helped  him 
now,  could  do  it  less  than  the  veriest  stranger  on 
earth.  With  a bitter  flood  of  tears  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  feverishly  struggled  long  to  quell  the 
useless  torrent.  When,  throbbing  and  aching,  she 
raised  her  head  at  last,  the  voices  underneath  had 
ceased.  A footfall,  Miss  Jean’s,  traversed  the  lobby, 
and  the  hush  of  near  midnight  settled  on  the  bouse. 

Miss  Jean’s  palpitations  had  long  subsided  into 
slumber,  and  still  Sydney  stood  at  her  window,  tor- 
mented by  yearnings,  passionate  as  futile,  to  furnish 
Gilbert  Hurst— master,  instructor  to  her  as  he  had 
been,  second  thus  only  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  clever  as  he 
was  noble  and  worthy — to  furnish  him  now  with  some 
haven  from  this  last  storm  of  homelessness  that  threat- 
ened him. 

So  earnestly  she  was  thinking,  looking  starw'ard,  a 
movement  below  was  unheeded.  A figure  from  tlie 
house  crossed  the  lawn,  passed  over  the  sloping 
meadow  to  the  curve  of  the  stream  beside  two  droop- 
ing willows,  then  stood,  a bare  six  inches  from  the 
foam-fringed  eddying  pool.  There  her  eyes  suddenly 
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rested  on  it — took  in  the  spot,  the  form.  Something 
more  subtle  than  instinct  showed  her  the  peril  of  that 
conjunction,  and  in  that  nmment’s  awful  fear  she  knew 
the  truth.  Gilbert  Hurst's  life  was  dearer  to  her  than 
her  own  ! . Swift  as  ihotighu  with  soundless,  slippered 
feet,  she  was  down  the  stairs,  out  from  the  open  win- 
dow, over  the  grass,  near,  near,  nearer  to  him  : and 
not  a whit  too  soon  ! 

Bethink  you,  any  who  would  condemn,  how  horribly 
close  to  mortal  sin  most  men  some  time  or  other  of 
their  pilgrimage  have  been.  How  the  strongest  heart 
has  had  its  hour  of  sickening  weakness.  How  the 
lives  of  wellnigh  all  mortals  know  some  era  when 
sense  and  even  faith  arc  over-ridden  by  agony  that 
seems  incurable.  Such,  slow  - gathering  through 
months,  culminated  to-night  in  the  hour  when  any 
world  proniised  Gilbert  Hurst  more  rest  than  this.  In 
the  white  full  light  he  stood,  every  pain-racked  feature 
plain,  one  hand  pressed  hard  upon  his  mouth.  For 
one  beat  of  the  pulse  he  swayed  ; another 

“ Wait  patiently  for  Ht'mi  and — He  skitll  give  thee 
thy  heart's  desirci^ 

Close  to  him  now,  she  could  not  speak — she  could 
not  cry  to  him.  Words  of  her  own,  her  lips  refused  to 
frame.  In  that  great  crisis  volition  was  all  quenched. 
From  a source  beyond  herself  that  strain,  those 
syllables  arose  which  laid  the  evil  spirit  tugging  so 
hard  for  one  more  fainting  soul.  Gilbert  Hurst  turned, 
white  as  death,  towards  the  notes  which  sounded  like 
an  angel’s  help. 

“ Why  are  you  here  ? ” he  said  hoarsely.  “ What 
brought  you  ? ** 

‘*1  saw  you,”  she  answered,  panting,  ‘‘so  near  the 
water,  I was  afraid  for  you.” 

“ Afraid  for  him ! Afraid  for  him  ! and  had  flown 
to  his  side  thus,  in  her  innocent  bravery.  Verily 
temptation  had  not  done  with  him  yet.  He  moved  a 
step  from  the  river. 

“ You  need  not  be  afraid  for  me  now,”  he  said : “go 
back,”  the  cold  words  so  warring  with  the  fires  in  his 
breast,  they  rang  out  rough  and  harsh. 

“ Not  without  you,”  said  Sydney : speak  as  he  might, 
she  would  not  leave  him  thus.  “ Mr.  Hurst— do 
come!”  she  let  her  hand  fall  timidly  on  his  shoulder; 
which  of  them  was  it  who  was  trembling  so?  “Do 
come  ! ” she  repeated,  and  to  that  sweet  imploring, 
that  torture  loo  dear  to  be  denied,  he  yielded.  Her 
light  touch  holding  him  in  tender  charge,  silently 
they  regained  the  house,  a journey  brief  but  never  to 
be  forgotten.  A fitful  night  breeze  swept  her  long  hair 
across  his  hands  as  they  were  entering.  He  started 
aside  as  though  the  soft  tress  stung  him. 

**  Go  and  sleep  now,  for  I am  safe  enough.  Miss 
Grey,”  he  said,  and  strode  up-stairs. 

Alone  she  noiselessly  barred  the  window,  then  as 
noiselessly  crept  back  to  her  own  room.  But  there 
strength  suddenly  discarded  her.  Upon  her  knees  she 
fell  beside  her  bed— thence  sent  one  great  entreating 
cry  to  Heaven — 

“ Safe  ! Of  Thy  mercy  keep  him  safe.  My  love — 
my  love ! ” 

BNP  or  CHATTER  THE  THIRTtBTH. 
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OUR  CO-OPERATIVE  PICNIC,  AND  HOW  WE  ARRANGED  IT. 


BY  HENRY  FRITH. 


HE  readers  of  Cassell’s  Maca* 
ZINE  have  taken  such  a kindly 
interest  in  the  co-operation  ini. 
tiated  amongst  the  four  friends 
and  their  acquaintance,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  record  a very 
successful  picnic,  which,  pro* 
posed  on  the  same  principles, 
succeeded  as  admirably  as  the 
party-giving,  the  house-keeping, 
or  the  little  holiday  we  have 
already  narrated. 

The  suggestion  for  the  picnic 
was  made  by  Cousin  Lucy  to  her  sister. 

“ Let  us  have  a water-party,  Georgic.  The  river  is 
charming,  and  it  is  such  fun,  watching  the  boats. 
Fred  will  row.” 

“Indeed,  he  will  not,”  replied  the  captain.  “My 
idea  of  true  boating  is  to  steer,  while  the  boat  is  towed 
by  a horse  or  man.  No,  Lucy,  you  need  not  reckon 
upon  me  as  a pullist.” 

“ Harry  will  pull,  then,”  said  Lucy  calmly. 

“ 1 dare  say  he  will  for  awhile,”  replied  Cousin 
Georgie.  “ But  he  cannot  pull  all  the  b^ts  I ” 

“ Wc  did  think  of  having  a Co-operative  Picnic,” 
said  the  captain  ; “so  Harry  will  have  assistance. 
We  can  borrow  Jones's  pony.  Ask  Jones  and  his 
sister,  and  their  pony  will  be  their  contribution 
-eh?” 

“Very  well,”  replied  Georgie,  after  a pause.  “We 
may  have  three  boats,  I suppose,  and  boats  cost 
money — even  to  hire.  Here’s  Harry  I More  co-opera- 
tion, Harry  !” 

“ So  1 suppose,”  he  replied.  “ Picnic  ? Well,  if  the 
weather  holds  like  this,  we  can  train  to  Taplow,  go  to 
Cliefden  or  Cookham,  and  have  a splendid  day.” 

“ Railway  travelling  will  cost  more  money,”  said 
Georgie,  “ unless  we  can  obtain  picnic  or  pleasure- 
party  tickets.” 

“I  think  we  can,”  said  the  captain.  “Then  as  to 
boats ” 

“ We  can  manage  them  easily,”  said  Harry.  “ Tom 
Allen  has  one,  and  Morris  has  another ; all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  borrow  them ; ask  the  men,  of  course,  first ; 
and,  no  doubt,  we  shall  manage  splendidly.  It’s  quite 
easy  if  you  go  about  it  in  a business-like  way.” 

“ So  far  it  seems  easy  enough  ; only  first  catch 
your  hare,”  remarked  the  captain. 

“ Talking  of  hare,”  said  Georgie,  “ how  shall  we 
manage  concerning  the  luncheon  ?” 

“ Let  each  person  bring  something,  of  course,” 
said  Lucy.  “ Co-operation  is  no  co-operation  other- 
wise.” 

“ I think  we  can  do  better  than  that.  Every  one  will 
want  to  bring  tarts,  or  cold  boiled  beef,  or  sandwiches. 
At  the  last  picnic  I went  to — before  1 was  married,  my 


dear— there  were  three  legs  of  lamb,  no  salad,  and 
several  currant  tarts,”  said  Harry  ; “now  these  are  all 
nice  things,  but- ” 

“Bad  management,”  said  the  captain.  “Let  us 
decide  who  is  to  bring  what ; and  when  our  party  is 
complete,  let  each  person  bring  his  hamper  or  bag—” 

“ Yes,  and  fill  the  boats  with  luggage  ! ” remarked 
Harry.  No  j my  idea  is  this.  Let  us  ask  twenty 
people,  or  rather  sixteen  besides  ourselves.  Then 
Fred,  being  a universal  genius,  will  go  down  to  Ray 
Mead,  and  contract  there,  or  at  Maidenhead,  with  a 
confectioner,  to  supply  luncheon  at  half-a-crown  a- 
head  : uneaten  viands  to  be  returned.  The  contractor 
will  carry  the  hampers  to  the  lock,  where  we  will  ship 
them  without  any  trouble  or “ 

“ Hampering  ourselves,”  remarked  the  captain. 

“ Precisely,”  continued  Cousin  Harry.  “ Soda-w*ater 
and  such  things  can  be  procured  at  the  hotel,  or  sup- 
plied by  contract.  Wc  can  get  a hamper  of  rainei^ 
waters  at  ihree-halfpcnce  a bottle  from  the  manufac- 
turer : bottles  to  be  returned.” 

“ We  will  try,  at  any  rate,”  said  the  quartette.  “ Let 
us  divide  the  labour.” 

So  the  captain  w'ent  to  make  the  contract  with  the 
confectioner,  and  after  some  bargaining  succeeded  in 
procuring  an  extensive  and  varied  repast  at  three  shil- 
lings a head ; all  viands  included.  Tea  was  taken  by 
the  ladies,  and  a can  of  milk  procured  at  Maidenhead 
was  extra.  Cost,  three  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Morris  and  Allen  not  only  brought  their  boats,  but 
they  also  stirred  up  Jones,  whose  sister  was  a splendid 
hand  at  cakes  ; she  made  three,  and  her  cousin  carried 
a perfect  arrangement  of  cruets  in  a small  dressing-bag 
—utilised  for  the  occasion — and,  as  no  one  had  thought 
of  condiments,  this  contribution  was  appreciated. 

The  pony  came,  and  Jones  rode  him.  Then  an 
amendment  was  voted  in  favour  of  embarking  at 
Staines,  where  Jones  lived.  This  had  another  advan- 
tage, for  the  boats  were  at  Weybridge  ; so,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eventful  day,  Morris  and  Allen  towed  and 
steered  them  up  in  turn.  Second-class  cheap  tickets 
(return)  were  taken  to  Staines  by  the  London  con- 
tingent 

At  the  riverside,  a friend  of  Jones  and  Cousin 
Harry’s  was  discovered.  He  had  a skiff,  and  being  a 
performer  on  the  banjo  he  was  at  once  invited,  boat 
and  all.  He  consented  ; fetched  his  banjo  ; and  by 
half-past  ten  the  whole  party  had  started,  the  pony  be* 
having  beautifully  so  far  as  Old  Windsor  Lock. 

There  he  stopped.  No  efforts  of  Jones  nor  the  ap- 
plication of  a stick  could  persuade  this  recalcitrant 
animal  to  proceed.  But  when  Miss  Jones,  a very 
pretty  girl  too,  disembarked  with  a huge  slice  of 
cake  in  her  hand,  the  pony  got  into  a better  frame 
of  mind,  and  proceeded  for  awhile  under  the  blan- 
dishments of  Miss  Jones,  who  was  obliged  to  walk. 
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Suddenly  Jones's  friend,  who  had  been  accidentally 
discovered  at  Staines,  evinced  a desire  for  walking. 
So  he  landed,  and  with  Miss  Jones  attended  (more  or 
less)  to  the  pony.  I say**  more  or  less,"  but  it  was 
decidedly  less,  judging  from  appearances  ; for  Mr. 
Prior— that  was  his  name— was  much  engaged  with 
Miss  Jones,  and  I verily  believe,  had  any  one  pro- 
posed that  he  and  she  should  tow  the  boats,  with 
a boat-hook  held  between  the  pair,  neither  of  the 
pedestrians  would  have  objected,  and  the  pony  least 
of  all! 

Windsor  was  reached  and  passed.  Then  Surley 
Hall,  where  a libation  was  decorously  offered  to  the 
river-god  in  memory  of  merry  days  when  Eton  lads 
came  up  to  meet  some  older  lads  who  pulled  from 
Cookham,  down.  Then  Monkey  Island,  past  which 


and  the  late  Amaden  Bank  Hotel,  with  the  shades  of 
Franklin  and  his  charming  grand-daughter  watching 
us,  the  pony  had  to  pull  hard. 

“ Do  you  remember  Mary  ?”  asked  some  one,  “and 
old  Franklin  and  his  family?”  Remember  them? 
Yes,  indeed  ! 

Then  the  Bray  poplars  and  Maidenhead  ; and  now 
expectation  was  raised  to  a fine  summer  heat.  Suppose 
the  confectioner  had  proved  unworthy  of  ready  money, 
not  credit ! Suppose  the  pickled  salmon,  after  its  kind, 
and  with  the  disdain  which  is  inherent  in  all  pickled 
salmons,  had  flirted  with  the  cherry  tart,  and  finally 
allied  itself  with  the  cream  1 Suppose  the  beef  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  (offensive)  with  the  cheese- 
cakes and  a lobster,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to 
suspicions ! Suppose 1 
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“ There's  the  cart ! No,^  said  the  captain,  “ that  is 
not  our  man.  We  must  go  on.'* 

We  proceeded,  still  expectant,  leaving  Miss  Jones 
and  Mr.  Prior  on  the  bank  to  wait.  Really  the  self- 
denial  of  these  young  people  deserved  all  the  praise  it 
received  ! The  boats  passed  the  deep  Boulter's  Lock, 
and  emerged  by  the  weir  under  Cliefden  Woods. 
There  were  the  man,  and  the  cart,  and  two  flat 
hampers ! Hurrah ! 

He  had  sensibly  carried  them  to  a convenient  place 
of  embarkation.  Cousin  Harry  hurried  off  to  bring  up 
the  truants,  and  found  them  sitting  on  the  lock-gate, 
calmly  discussing,  and  at  times  quoting,  Tennyson, 
quite  oblivious  of  hampers.  Hut  they  rejoined  us,  and 
then  wc  pulled  across  the  river,  having  left  the  pony  at 
Ray  Mead. 

The  opening  of  the  hampers  is  a subject  for  an  epic, 
but  w'c  refrain  from  quoting  the  poem  on  the  occasion. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  confectioner  had,  as  Miss 
Howarth  said,  **  behaved  sweetly.”  He  had  done  all 
that  a baker  could  do,  and  nothing  was  underdone 
either. 

We  all  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry.  The  whole  after- 
noon  wa.s  a series  of  pleasant  “quarters  of  an  hour,” 
and  when,  after  luncheon,  some  one  proposed  a stroll, 
and  left  the  married  ones  to  make  tea,  I really  believe 
the  young  people  enjoyed  themselves.  To  Cousin 
Haijy  and  the  captain — who  remained  with  their 
spouses  and  lolled  lazily  in  the  boat — it  was  a matter 
cf  much  speculation  as  to  the  matches  being  made ; 
and  when  the  various  pairs  had  returned,  looking  so 
happy,  and  brimming  with  innocent  fun  and  laughter, 
we  felt  pleased  to  think  that  the  co-operative  system 
was  likely  to  be  extended  in  other  directions. 

The  handy  youthful  matrons  had  by  this  time 
packed  up  the  hampers,  and  made  some  delicious  tea. 
The  sun  was  descending,  and  Staines  was  afar  off;  so 
after  tea  we  reluctantly  re-arranged  the  boats,  and 
pulled  gently — very  gently — in  the  soft  evening  light 
amid  the  shadows  of  the  trees  reflected  in  the  glassy 
water,  to  the  lock. 

Mr.  Prior,  with  a finesse  which  did  him  credit, 
managed  to  get  into  a boat  alone  with  Miss  Jones,  who 
steered  him  lazily  down-stream  through  the  weeds 
behind  all  the  other  boats.  Oh,  Mr.  Prior ! was  it 
quite  “accidental,**  that  meeting  at  Staines  ? But  this 
is  by  the  way. 

We  relumed  our  hampers,  and  found  the  pony 
ready.  There  was  not  much  lime  to  lose,  but  Morris 
rode  the  animal  to  Maidenhead  Bridge,  crossing  which 


he  met  us  on  the  tow-path,  and  rattled  us  down  to  Bray 
and  Suricy  Hall  in  splendid  style.  Windsor,  all  white 
in  the  twilight,  was  again  passed,  and  then,  by  common 
consent,  the  pony  was  “cast  off.”  Morris  volunteered 
to  lead  him,  and  Miss  Howarth  (to  her  credit  be  it 
said)  went,  at  his  urgent  request,  to  bear  him  company 
on  the  bank. 

We  in  the  boats  floated  down  past  Magna  Charta 
Island  and  Ankei'W7ke.  Cooper’s  HiU  was  smiling  on 
us,  and  giving  back  some  echoes  of  Lucy’s  clear  con- 
tralto. Then  Mr.  Prior  got  his  banjo,  and  kept  us  so 
amused  that  wc  ran  aground  while  laughing  at  him. 
The  pair  on  the  bank  said  the  tunes  “sounded  much 
better  where  they  were ! **  How  could  they  tell  ? 
Staines  was  reached  again  in  time  for  the  last  train  to 
London,  and  as  the  party  disintegrated  at  the  station, 
each  and  all  declared  they  had  had  “a  lovely  day.** 
“Well,®  said  Cousin  Harry,  as  the  train  started, 
“ what  do  you  think  of  the  Co-operative  Picnic  ? ** 

“ Went  off  l>eautifully,”  said  Lucy ; **  1 think  the  idea 
of  procuring  the  lunch  by  contract  is  ever  so  much 
belter  than  requiring  each  one  to  bring  something. 
Trouble  is  saved  in  many  ways——” 

“As  well  as  time  and  expense,”  continued  the 
captain.  “Our  three-shilling  lunch;  five  shillings  to 
the  man  for  bringing  it  and  taking  it  aw'ay  ; our  rail- 
way tickets  at  three  shillings  each— come  to  what, 
Cieorgie  ? ” 

“Let  me  sec,”  said  Georgie.  “Oh,  yes — luncheons 
and  cartage,  &c.  &c.,  three  )x>unds  fifteen ; sixteen 
railway  tickets  at  three  shillings — two  pounds  eight ; 
Uiat  makes  six  pounds  three;  and  I am  sure  we 
had  lunch  enough  for  three  or  four  more  people.” 

“ Then  the  locks,  and  the  pony  ? ” said  Lucy, 

“ Locks,  about  eightecnpcncc ; Jones  paid  the  pony's 
feed.  Of  course  you  have  not  counted  him  and  bis 
sister,  nor  Allen,  Prior,  and  Morris,  in  the  railway 
tickets.  Georgie?**  said  Cousin  Harry. 

“ No,”  she  replied  ; “ but  we  must,  or  certainly 
should,  lake  their  shares  of  the  lunch.  They'  pro- 
vided the  boats,  you  know,  and  brought  some  useful 
things.” 

This  was  agreed  to.  The  money  expenses  therefore 
of  our  paying  friends  amounted  to  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  a head.  For  this  they  had  a charming  River 
Picnic,  an  excellent  luncheon,  congenial  society,  and 
bright  weather.  Our  own  shares  were  somewhat 
higher,  but  we  were  fully  repaid  by  the  complete 
success  of  our  first,  but  not  last,  nor  least,  Co-operative 
Picnic. 
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WHY  SHOULD  A GIRL  GO  TO  COLLEGE? 


BY  A STUDENT  OF  SOMERVILLE  HALL,  OXFORD. 


HY  should  a girl  go 
10  college  ? Why 
should  a girl  enter 
into  a course  of 
University  training 
in  the  important 
years  immediately 
succeeding  school 
life,  instead  of 
learning  at  home 
how  to  sew,  and 
mend  socks,  and 
cook,  and  prepare 
for  her  own  pnssi* 
ble  future  house- 
hold ? What  other 
good  will  college  do  but  to  make  her  a walking  ency- 
clopaedia, a literary  machine  ? Will  it  not  take  all  her 
womanly  nature  away  Such  and  similar  questions 
do  I hear  asked  by  very  many  parents  even  in  these 
latter  days  of  the  nineteenth  century — these  days  of 
higher  education  and  of  woman's  rights. 

They  protest  against  University  life  for  their  girls 
without  having  any  deftnite  knowledge  of  the  training 
it  gives.  Such  a thing  may  be  suitable  for  great 
geniuses,  they  argue — for  girls  who  are  “ odd  ” and 
^ bookish,”  or  who  have  a decided  special  bent ; but 
as  for  ordinary  daughters — intelligent,  but  with  no 
special  gifts-'a  college  course  for  them  is  out  of  the 
question — nay,  ridiculous. 

To  those  of  my  readers  who  hold  these  views  I 
w'ould  specially  address  myself  and  ask  them  to  listen 
to  a few  definite  points  about  girls'  college  training 
which  they  may  not  have  considered. 

College  life  is  generally  entered  upon  immediately 
after  leaving  school,  and  occupies  the  two  Or  three 
succeeding  years.  It  is,  therefore,  taken  up  in  one  of 
the  most  important  periods  of  a girl's  life — the  period 
of  domestic  training.  This  being  so,  let  us  see  what 
it  gives  in  place  of  home  influence. 

College  education  may  be  looked  at  under  three 
aspects : it  is  a morale  an  intellectual^  and  a social 
training.  Its  second  side — the  intellectual— is  gene- 
rally brought  forward  so  strongly  as  almost  to  hide  the 
moral  and  social  sides ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
last  two  are  quite  as  important,  if  not  more  so  than 
the  literary  side  ; and  it  is  about  them  1 w'ish  to 
speak. 

There  is  a strong  moral  influence  at  work  in  a 
girl's  college  life.  A girl  is  taught  three  things  : 
first,  she  learns  to  think;  secondly,  she  Icams  con- 
centration of  will  and  purpose  ; thirdly,  she  icams 
the  answer  to  the  question — “Am  I my  brother's 
keeper  ?” 

As  to  the  first — the  thinkinf^.  W'hat  can  be  more 
important  in  these  days  ? I believe  it  is  the  want 
of  time  for  thinking  that  makes  so  many  girls'  lives 


a failure  now.  We  do  not  want  to  bring  the  vita 
coniemptativa  in  place  of  the  vita  activa  in  this 
nineteenth  century  ; it  was  a system  that  had  its 
day,  and  died  a natural  death  ; but  wc  do  want  a 
little  more  downright  hard  thinking  (not  morbid 
self-analysis)  about  life  and  its  realities.  This  col- 
lege life  brings  with  it.  A girl  at  school  is  too  young 
and  too  busy  to  have  leisure  for  thinking  ; and  her 
ideas  are  generally  reproductions  of  her  parents' 
at  home.  At  college,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is 
thrown  on  her  own  resources ; she  has  to  form  her 
own  opinions  on  all  the  social  topics  afloat  at  the 
time ; she  hears  questions  discussed  from  all  sides, 
and  viewed  in  all  lights ; she  is  called  upon  to 
speak  her  own  views ; and  thus  she  is  made  to 
think  with  calm  judgment,  and  to  act  with  cool 
reason. 

She  is  taught  to  think,  too,  of  the  needs  of  society 
around  her,  of  its  wants  and  miseries  ; of  the  value 
and  use  of  money  ; finally,  of  herself  and  her  place  in 
the  world. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  concentration  of  w'ill  and  pur- 
pose. The  liicrar)'  work  done  at  college  affords  moral 
training  in  this  respect. 

A girl  has  a certain  study  t>laced  before  her,  on 
which  she  must  concentrate  all  her  energies.  She  h.as 
to  plough  steadily  through  a certain  number  of  books, 
and  to  work  regularly  for  some  hours— not  skipping 
here  and  there,  according  to  fancy. 

This  literary  concentration  has  an  inevitable  effect 
on  a girl's  moral  nature.  It  produces  a corresponding 
unity  of  purpose  and  will ; she  cannot  live  in  a desul- 
tory way  ; there  will  be,  henceforth,  some  idea,  at 
Ie.ist,  of  the  beauty  of  a life  concentrated  on  one  high 
aim,  and  with  one  great  ideal  in  view.  Is  not  the 
doing  of  this  a very  great  work?  And  there  is 
nothing,  1 believe,  so  much  as  college  life  that  does 
implant  this  root  of  concentration.  But  I spoke  of  a 
third  lesson  in  morals  that  University  training  teaches 
a girl — viz.,  the  answering  of  the  question,  “ Am  I my 
brother's  keejjer?” 

When  a girl  enters  a college  she  finds  herself  in  a 
smcall  world,  full  of  people  with  all  shades  of  character 
and  disposition.  No  ties  of  blood  bind  her  to  them  ; 
she  knows  nothing  of  their  various  tastes,  nor  they  of 
hers.  Living  closely  together  for  several  weeks,  she 
has  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  this  question  rise 
before  her  fellows  and  before  herself,  and  she  sees  how 
it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  answered,  if  the  world  is  to  jog 
on  at  all  peaceably. 

She  secs  how  perfectly  dependent  human  creatures 
are  on  one  another,  how'cver  much  they  may  protest 
to  the  contrary ; how  each  one  must  bear  their 
neighbour’s  burden,  if  there  is  to  be  comfort ; and, 
lastly,  how  the  world  is  really  kept  together  by  the 
greatest  of  all  virtues— charily.  Thus  she  learns  self- 
sacrifice. 
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There  is  little  more  to  say.  No  one  can  deny,  if 
they  know  anything  at  all  about  it,  that  the  social 
training  of  college  life  is  very  great  indeed.  The 
mixing  together  of  students  of  different  ages  has 
a wonderfully  good  effect : the  younger  gaining  by 
the  experience  of  the  elder,  and  the  latter  by  the 
energy  and  ardour  of  the  former.  The  joining  in 
the  social  amusements  of  a college  takes  a girl  out 
of  herself,  and  gives  her  a confidence  and  ease 


most  valuable  when  she  leaves  college  to  enter  into 
society. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  in  thus  urging  a 
University  training  for  girls  in  suitable  cases,  I would, 
of  course,  except  it  for  those  who  have  any  pressing 
home  claims.  For  them  college  life  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  should  be  resolutely  laid  aside.  Duty-^ 
“stem  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God’*— forbids  them 
to  take  it  up. 


SOME  FRIENDFV  HINTS  ABOUT  THE  HAIR. 


BY  A K.\MILY  DOCTOR, 


long  ago — a hundred  years 
ago,  so  it  feels  to  me,  though 
1 dare  say  it  is  not  more  than 
ten— I,  your  Family  Doctor, 
wrote  a paper  in  this  Family 
Magazine,  called  “ Beautiful 
Hair : How  to  Get  and  Re- 
tain it.”  1 have  not  the 
article  before  me;  the  title, 
at  all  ev  ents,  is  a taking  one, 
and  I doubt  not  I gave  many  useful  hints  under  il. 
Yet  I am  perfectly  willing  to  confess  that  I was,  as  a 
writer,  less  practical  and  more  diffusive  in  those 
distant  days  than  I am  now.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
condensation  and  practicability,  and  every  one  who 
would  succeed  must  follow  the  fashion 

That,  then,  is  my  apology  for  returning  to  the  sub- 
ject of  hair,  one  which  I feel  sure  has  an  interest  for  all, 
whether  old  or  young ; for  beauty  and  abundance  of 
hair  is  an  adornment  to  the  latter,  just  as  the  silvery 
locks  are  or  ought  to  be  the  glory  of  the  aged. 

There  is  snuch  more  in  health  of  hair  than  most 
people  imagine.  Simply  speaking,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  hair  cannot  be  in  health  if  the  body  be  not  so;  and, 
on  the  other,  an  unhealthy  scalp  may  positively  produce 
grievous  bodily  ailments  ; at  least,  I believe  so  ; and  I 
would  adduce  only  one  proof  of  this.  Think  you  not, 
then,  that  if  the  skin  of  the  head  be  not  wholesome, 
and  every  duct,  whether  sebaceous  or  perspiratory, 
acting  well,  headaches  may  occur,  or  a dull  and  hot 
feeling  of  the  brain  ? You  can  conceive  this  to  be  true 
readily  enough.  Well,  the  brain  acts,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
consuntly  upon  the  stomach  and  organs  of  digestion, 
and  on  these  latter  depends  the  whole  economy  of  the 
system,  and  the  proper  nutrition  of  bone,  muscle,  and 
nerve  as  well. 

Remember  when  I say  “ hair  ” I do  not  mean  only 
the  visible  portion  of  that  appendage,  but  its  roots  as 
well,  and  the  glands  that  lubricate  the  whole. 

It  would  take  much  more  space  than  I have  at  my 
command  at  present  to  describe  the  anatomy  and 
growth  of  the  hair.  I may,  however,  state  briefly  a 
few  facts  concerning  it. 

1.  Each  hair,  then,  grows  from  the  bottom  of  a 


minute  sac  or  depression  in  the  three  layers  of  the  skin 
—a  kind  of  bottle-shaped  cavity. 

2.  Each  hair  is  composed  of  three  layers,  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  skin  ; flrst  an  outer,  made 
up  of  scales  or  cells,  arranged  like  the  tiles  on  a house, 
the  free  ends  being  turned  towards  the  point  of  the 
hair,  so  that  the  hair  is,  as  all  know,  more  easily 
smoothed  one  way  than  another.  Secondly,  a middle 
layer,  called  the  cortical  portion,  and  this  is  the  chief 
substance  of  the  hair,  and  it  is  this  which  splits  in 
some  ailments.  Lastly  and  internally  is  the  pith,  not 
present  in  all  hairs,  though  it  probably  ought  to  be. 
This  pith  consists  simply  of  rows  of  large  cells  that 
line  the  cortical  portion. 

3.  The  colour  of  the  hair  depends  up<m  a pigment 
which  is  found  in  the  middle  or  corticU  layer.  This 
pigment  is  found  both  fluid  and  solid  in  the  cells,  and 
the  intensity  of  colour,  say  of  black  and  brown  hair, 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  this  pigment  more  than 
its  actual  colour. 

4.  The  bottle-shaped  depression  from  the  bottom  of 
which  the  hair  grows  is  called  the  hair-sac,  and  its 
depth  corresponds  with  the  length  of  the  hair  which  is 
to  grow  therefrom ; sometimes  therefore  the  sac  of  a 
short  hair  will  be  only  through  the  outer  skin  layer, 
while  that  of  a long  hair  will  be  quite  deep.  The  axis 
of  each  sac  is  at  an  acute  angle;  thus  the  hair  is  en- 
abled to  lie  flat.  If  it  were  perpendicular,  the  hair  would 
stand  up.  That  it  does  so  under  great  fear  or  excite- 
ment we  all  know.  This  is  caused  by  a nervous  tight- 
ening up  of  the  skin.  It  is  constantly  seen  on  the 
backs  of  dogs  and  cats  when  they  are  enraged. 

5.  The  hair  grows  from — is  set  on  to,  I might  say— 
a little  cone  called  the  matrix^  and  this  cone  is  fed 
from  the  blood,  and  in  its  turn  feeds  the  hair  and 
enables  it  to  grow. 

6.  The  natural  gloss  of  the  hair  depends  upon  a 
secretion  which  is  poured  into  the  sac  from  two  little 
glands  called  sebaceous,  which  secrete  an  oily  juice. 
Washing  the  hair  with  hard  alkaline  soap  entirely 
destroys  this  secretion  and  cannot  but  injure  the 
hair. 

This  is  all  I need  say  at  present  about  the  anatomy 
of  the  hair. 
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A few  words  about  the  growth  of  the  hair  may  be 
interesting. 

The  average  length  of  the  hair  of  ladies  is,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Pincus,  of  Berlin,  somewhat  over  twenty-two 
inches,  and  it  is  exceptional  to  And  it  thirty  inches 

long. 

A hair  can  only  grow  a certain  length,  then  it  ceases, 
and  in  time  is  pushed  off  or  thrown  out,  so  to  speak, 
just  as  the  old  leaves  fall  in  autumn.  The  average  age 
of  hair  is  from  two  to  five  years  or  more,  and  it  in- 
creases in  length  more  quickly  at  first. 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that  cutting  the 
hair  increases  its  growing  power,  but  experiment  in 
the  hands  of  reliable  authorities  does  not  seem  to  bear 
this  out. 

Another  erroneous  opinion  connected  with  the 
growth  of  hair  should  here  be  noticed.  Ladies  losing 
their  hair,  owing  perhaps  to  weak  health,  sometimes 
tell  me  that  it  is  coming  out  “ in  handfuls,’*  and  that 
it  is  coming  out  “by  the  roots,"  or  “roots  and  all.” 
The  fact  is,  they  notice  at  the  end  of  the  hair  the 
bulb.  But  this  is  not  the  root,  but  the  enlarged 
end  on  which  it  is  set  upon  the  nutrient  cone  or 
matrix  before  mentioned.  This  matrix  is  the  real 
root,  this  it  is  which  feeds  the  growing  hair,  and  this  it 
IS  which  produces  the  new  or  young  hair  when  the  old 
one  falls  off. 

But  this  matrix  may  become  feeble  and  weak,  or 
become  entirely  obliterated. 

“ Ever)'  hair,"  says  Dr.  Pincus,  “ that  falls  must  have 
a root-knob  ” (bulb),  and,  as  a rule,  I may  make  the 
comforting  statement  that  the  stronger  the  root-knob, 
the  greater  is  the  hope  of  a good  substitute. 

Well,  there  is  normal  loss  of  hair,  just  as  there  is 
the  normal  fall  of  leaves  from  trees  in  autumn,  and  this 
in  health  is  continually  taking  place. 

When  the  hair  that  falls  out  has  attained  its  usual 
length,  there  is  little  or  no  desquamation  of  the  scalp  ; 
there  is  correspondingly  little  reason  to  be  alarmed ; 
but  when  the  hairs  that  come  away  in  brush  and  comb 
have  point  and  “ root  *’  and  are  short,  it  indicates  a 
serious  loss  of  hair,  more  especially  if  the  colour  of  it 
u also  becoming  enfeebled. 

The  ailments  of  the  hair,  and  this  of  course  includes 
the  scalp,  are  either  of  an  acute  or  chronic  nature. 
The  acute  are  more  easily  diagnosed  by  the  sufferer 
himself  or  herself.  There  may  or  may  not  be  any 
actual  skin  disease,  but  in  any  case  a medical  man 
should  be  consulted. 

Meanwhile  the  ners'ous  system  should  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible. 

1 need  only  remind  the  reader  how  much  the  mind 
and  brain  act  on  the  growth  and  colour  of  the  hair,  as 
proved  by  the  fact  that  great  mental  excitement  may 
result  in  entire  baldness  within  a very  few  months,  and 
that  several  wcll-authenticatcd  cases  ofthe  hair  turning 
grey  in  a single  night  or  single  hour  can  be  adduced  : 

My  hair  u grey,  but  not  trith  ytani, 

Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a single  ntght 

As  men's  bare  grown  with  sudden  fears.** 

Poor  Marie  Antoinette  ! We  all  know  her  sad  story. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  sud- 
den greyness,  is  that  told  by  a physician  concerning 
a young  man  of  thirty.  He  had  been  walking  on  the 
quay  at  Rotterdam,  when  he  noticed  a crowd  assem- 
bled calling  loudly  for  help.  A child  was  in  the  water. 
Being  a powerful  swimmer,  he  dived  in  and  brought 
it  to  bank,  dead.  And  the  child  was  his  own.  At 
that  moment  his  hair  turned  white. 

Well,  wc  Icam  from  this  how  strong  is  the  nervous 
action  over  the  hair  and  scalp. 

Avoid  mental  worry,  then,  in  all  cases  of  acute  trouble 
of  the  hair.  Be  most  temperate  in  living,  in  both  eating 
and  drinking.  Use  a comb  and  use  it  gently,  but  do 
not  let  the  brush  be  too  bard. 

It  has  been  recommended  in  the  cases  where  there 
is  much  irritation  to  apply  at  night  lukewarm  olive  oil, 
and  to  wash  the  scalp  next  morning  with  lukewarm 
water  and  soap.  This  last  should  be  of  the  mildest 
description. 

Now  instead  of  treating  in  this  paper  on  any  par- 
ticular diseases  of  the  hair,  I believe  I can  do  more 
good  by  concluding  with  general  advice  about  hair 
which  is  **  not  thriving,”  to  use  a simple  phrase. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  a fact,  that  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  hair  is  inherited.  Wc  notice  that 
baldness— premature — runs  in  families,  and  so  it  is  of 
the  reverse  condition,  some  men  and  women  retaining 
quite  a luxuriance  of  hair  up  to  old  age. 

Still  one  ought  to  make  the  very  best  of  the  hair  in 
one’s  possession. 

The  weaker  and  softer  the  hair  is,  the  more  carefully 
should  it  be  treated.  Children  with  soft,  fine  hair  are 
probably  more  troubled  with  irritable  scalps  than 
others,  and  I desire  to  impress  upon  mothers  the  fact 
that  if  these  are  not  treated  immediately  on  their 
appearance,  weakness  of  the  hair  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  future,  and  even  premature  baldness. 

But  no  great  amount  of  hard  brushing  can  be  tole- 
rated by  the  scalps  of  young  people.  It  ought  to  be 
better  known  that  treatment  on  this  rough  principle, 
though  it  may  stimulate  the  skin  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  hair  for  a time,  soon  docs  more  harm  than 
good,  for  the  scalp  becomes  weak,  and  the  hair  gets 
shorter,  thinner,  and  falls  ofil 

Use  therefore  a soft  brush,  ladies,  and  youths  of  both 
sexes.  But  if  you  have  very  strong  hair,  then  the  brush 
may  be  correspondingly  rougher. 

Should  oil  be  used  ^ Probably  a waxy  pomatum  is 
best,  but  even  this  should  be  used  most  sparingly. 
Really,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  hair,  to  be  healthy, 
requires  fresh  air  and  sunlight  as  much  as  does  any 
growing  plant,  and  all  know  what  the  result  would  be 
if  a tree's  bark  were  completely  coated  with  any  stiff 
paste.  When  oils  or  pomatums  arc  used,  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  arc  quite  fresh.  Ne^‘er  make  or 
buy  any  large  quantities  at  a time  therefore,  and  let 
the  perfume  with  which  it  is  mixed  be  of  the  sim- 
plest kind. 

Hair  that  is  oiled  must  be  more  frequently  washed 
— say,  once  a week.  Use  the  best  and  mildest  soap,  or 
lukewarm  water  and  yolks  of  new-laid  eggs,  and  dry 
carefully  with  a soft  towel. 
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This  washing  is  best  done  at  night,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
chill  afterwards. 

Ladies’  hair  to  be  kept  in  health  should  be  carefully 
brushed  and  combed  every  night,  and  arranged  loosely 
in  a net.  As  to  head-dresses  for  night  use,  every  one 
must  use  her  or  his  own  judgment.  I believe  in  keep- 
ing the  head  cool,  and  the  sleep  is  often  more  refresh- 
ing when  nothing  is  worn. 

Splitting  of  the  hair  at  the  ends  is  caused  by  over- 
dr>'ne$s  and  improper  nourishment,  and  in  reality 
points  to  a feeble  state  of  constitution.  Use  some 
tonic,  such  as  iron  and  quinine,  or  cod-liver  oil  with 
malt  extract.  Live  well,  lake  plenty  of  exercise,  the 
morning  bath,  and  use  in  this  case  hair  oil. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  first  sign  of  failing 
hair-growth  in  ladies  is  the  falling  ofif  of  short  hairs. 
Take  the  trouble  to  measure  the  combings : if  a quarter 


of  these  are  less  than  six  inches  long,  something  is 
wrong.  Attention  must  be  paid  at  once  to  the  general 
health.  Some  change  in  that  must  be  made,  and 
cooling  medicines  and  tonics  taken. 

As  to  local  treatment,  nothing  is  better  than  rubbing 
in  a weak  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  distilled 
water  three  times  a week ; on  the  alternate  days  use  a 
little  oil : this  for  many  months.  Be  careful  to  dry 
the  hair  with  a soft  cloth,  else  the  colour  may  slightly 
change. 

Brief  and  imperfect  though  these  hints  are,  I sin* 
cerely  hope  many  persons  may  be  benefited  thereby. 
The  subject  is  a very  extensive  one,  and  difficult  to 
condense. 

One  word  in  conclusion  : beware  of  quack  remedies, 
and  trust  as  much  to  health  of  system  as  anything  else 
to  keep  the  hair  beautiful. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  LOSING  AND  FINDING. 


**  ift  Mekinx— Fiodiag  U keeiMg.  “ 


H ETHER  this  old  couplet 
can  be  classed  under  the 
title  of  “ proverbial  folk- 
lore” or  not,  1 am  not 
prepared  to  say ; but, 
used  as  it  was  used  in 
my  school  • days,  it  had 
all  the  force  of  an  oracle. 
Many  is  the  time  that  I 
have  known  a transfer  of 
property  effected  under 
its  authority.  One  boy  had  lost  his  knife  or  top ; 
another  (and  stronger)  boy  had  found  it;  the  mystic 
formula  was  pronounced,  and  the  transfer  was  com- 
plete— not,  let  us  hope,  without  one  healthy  result : 
that  of  making  the  loser  more  careful  for  the  future. 

And,  indeed,  there  is  something  fateful  and  solemn 
about  the  saying.  It  appeals  to  our  common  ex- 
perience, and  expresses  briefly  some  of  our  deepest 
feelings.  Spoken  of  our  most  precious  possessions,  it 
tells  the  story  of  many  a life. 

Of  losings  there  are  more  sorts  than  one.  Those 
which  result  from  carelessness  are  vexatious,  but 
those  which  result  from  over-carefulness  are  more 
vexatious  still.  To  spend  hours  in  searching  for  that 
which  one  has  elaborately  concealed  in  some  forgotten 
nook  ; or,  in  the  agonies  of  that  modem  torture  known 
as  a ^‘spring-clean.”  to  miss  a wanted  paper  from  that 
corner  of  the  study-table  on  which  one  had  placed  it ; 
or  to  have  one’s  sanctum  of  ordered  disorder  invaded 
by  the  demon  of  tidiness:  these  are  the  things  to  test 
one's  self-control,  if  not  to  shorten  life  and  turn  the 


hair  grey.  Over  - carefulness  causes  loss  of  many 
things,  and  of  time  also. 

But  a little  care  and  a wholesome  order  are  great 
time-savers  and  strength-savers.  Shelves  kept  for 
certain  books,  pigeon-holes  for  certain  papers,  cup- 
boards for  certain  properties,  da>'S  and  hours  for 
certain  occupations  : the  man  who  so  orders  his  life 
will  do  more,  and  do  it  better,  than  a much  stronger 
man  who  is  disorderly  and  irregular.  It  is  Adolphe 
Monod  who  on  his  death-bed  utters  a most  solemn 
warning  on  this  head  ; and  1 am  quite  sure  that  I my- 
self could  do  ever  so  much  more  than  at  present  were 
1 only  more  methodical. 

Lost  often  means  mislaid,  and  mislaid  only  for  a 
while.  Whether  it  is  worth  while  at  once  and  dili- 
gently to  seek  for  what  is  lost  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  value  of  the  object.  But  it  is  w'onderful  w'hat 
a little  system  and  perseverance  in  seeking  wilt  do. 

Not  long  ago  I was  in  a certain  company,  of  which 
one  member  amused  the  rest  by  telling  stories  of 
seekers  finding  ; and  some  of  these  may  well  interest 
a larger  circle  than  that  there  gathered. 

“Two  of  my  brothers,”  said  the  8tor>'-tcller,  “were 
walking  in  Switzerland,  and  on  arriving  one  evening 
at  their  halting-place,  the  elder,  who  was  also  purse- 
bearer,  found  that  his  pocket-book,  containing  some 
sixty  pounds,  was  missing.  The  money  was  in  circubr 
notes,  not  easy  of  negotiation  ; and  a companion  in 
travel,  a German,  whose  acquaintance  they  had  made 
on  the  way,  at  once  offered  to  lend  them  any  sum  they 
might  require,  so  that  the  inconvenience  promised  to 
be  only  temporary. 
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“But  for  all  that,  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  losing 
the  pocket-book,  to  say  nothing  of  its  contents,  and 
they  determined  to  seek  for  it.  It  was  now  dark,  and 
a slight  rain  was  falling ; but  nothing  daunted,  they  set 
out  with  a guide  and  good  lantern,  along  the  mountain 
road.  Some  five  miles  they  plodded,  scanning  the 
grtHind  the  whole  way,  until  they  came  to  where  they 
remembered  having  taken  off  their  coats  to  lay  them 
on  the  mule’s  back  with  the  rest  of  their  baggage, 
just  there  they  found  an  envelope  addressed  to  one 
of  themselves,  which  quickened  their  search  ; and  in 
another  minute  the  rays  of  the  lantern  revealed  the 
pocket-book,  lost  no  longer,  nor  to  be  lost  again,  it 
was  sodden  a little  with  the  rain,  but  the  notes  were 
safe ; and  their  return  to  the  inn  brought  them  greater 
triumph  than  their  departure  on  such  a wild  goose 
chase — as  their  search  expedition  was  deemed— had 
given  them  shame.** 

Quite  in  keeping  with  this  was  the  conduct  of 
another  member  of  the  same  family,  who,  having  lost 
a pocket-compass,  a liny  trinket,  in  the  Peak  Cavern, 
went  in  search  of  it  the  next  day,  and  found  it  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  entrance.  Party  after  parly 
had  explored  the  cavern  between  the  losing  and  the 
seeking : the  cavern  path  is  wet,  and  muddy,  and 
narrow  : the  chances  against  finding  the  trinket  were 
“all  Lombard  Street  to  a China  orange,”  and  yet  the 
lost  was  found. 

Even  more  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  the 
story  told  by  the  same  talker  (a  parson,  by  the  way) 
of  a lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  being  with  her 
family  at  Hayling  Island,  lost  a very  valuable  cameo 
Itfooch,  She  and  her  children  searched  high  and 
low  for  it,  but  found  it  not  ; and  vexed,  if  not 
saddened,  at  the  loss  of  that  which  was  a present 
from  a dear  friend,  the  erst  possessor  of  the  brooch 
returned  home.  When,  the  next  year,  the  summer 
question  was  mooted  in  family  council : “Where  shall 
we  go  this  year?*’— the  answer  w'as'  again  given  in 
favour  of  Hayling  Island.  The  first  morning  after 
their  arrival,  when  mother  and  children  reached  the 
beach,  almost  the  first  discover)'  was  that  of  the  so- 
cailed  “lost**  brooch.  Among  the  pebbles, above  high- 
water  mark,  the  jewel  had  rested,  unharmed  by  winter 
storm  or  summer  sun.  If  losing  was  seeking,  rind- 
ing has  been  keeping ; for  to  this  hour  that  cameo 
can  be  seen  in  possession  of  her  to  whom  it  was 
first  given,  fresh  from  the  skilful  hands  of  the 
Roman  w*orkman.  .\nicles  of  jewellery,  of  course, 
are  generally  small,  and  therefore  the  more  easily 
lost. 

“ A friend  of  mine,**  the  talker  told  us,  “ sleeping 
for  one  night  in  a hotel,  stuck  his  diamond  breast- 
pin into  the  bed-curtain,  rose  hurriedly  to  catch  an 
early  train,  and  left  it  there.  He  hardly  liked  to 
trust  the  honesty  of  the  chamber-maid,  and  left  his 
loss  untold.  He  spent  a twelvemonth  or  more  at 
Malta  with  his  regiment ; and,  returning  on  furlough, 
went  to  the  same  hotel,  asked  for  the  same  room,  and 
found  his  breast-pin  where  he  had  left  it**  That  docs 
not  say  much  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  hotel,  I hear 
some  one  saying.  Perhaps  it  does  not,  but  it  says 
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something  for  the  sharpness  of  the  pin-wearer.  There 
was  wit  as  well  as  luck  in  his  method. 

Here  is  a story  of  pure  luck.  A lady,  a spectacle- 
wearer,  went  shopping  in  the  West  End.  On  putting 
her  hand  in  her  pocket  for  her  “eyes,"  preparatory  to 
choosing  a dress,  she  missed  them.  Her  husband, 
who  professed  to  know  her  ways,  was  sure  that  she  had 
never  brought  them.  She  was  as  sure  that  she  had. 
He  w*as  rightly  punished  for  his  injustice  by  having  to 
bear,  unaided  and  alone,  the  responsibility  of  the 
choice  of  colour  and  material.  The  choice  made,  he 
went  on  his  way  to  the  City,  the  wife  on  hers  to  her 
home.  Of  frugal  mind,  she  chose  an  omnibus  as  her 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  sitting  meditative,  as  the 
vehicle  bore  her  homewards,  she  fancied  she  recog. 
nised  it  as  the  same  which  had  carried  her  townwards. 
She  searched  the  straw  at  her  feet,  and  found  her 
spectacles,  unbroken. 

If  losing  be  seeking — and  to  prove  the  use  of 
seeking  for  that  which  is  lost  has  been  the  object  of 
this  paper — there  is  not  seldom  a finding  without  a 
seeking.  Of  such  finding  take  this  as  an  illustration. 
(You  will  please  to  observe  that  it  is  still  the  clergy- 
man who  is  talking.) 

“ A friend  of  mine  went  into  a hosier’s  in  Bristol  to 
buy  a pair  of  driving  gloves.  Selecting  a pair  which 
he  thought  likely  to  suit  him,  he  asked,  and  was 
granted,  permission  to  try  them  on.  He  tried  them  on, 
bought  and  paid  for  them,  and  then  asked  the  trades- 
man whether  he  had  ever  had  complaint  made  to  him 
of  the  loss  of  a ring  in  his  shop.  The  fact  being  that 
the  little  finger  of  the  buyer’s  left  hand  had  now  upon 
it  such  a ring,  which  it  had  unwittingly  withdrawn 
from  the  recesses  of  the  glove,  and  which,  doubtless, 
had  been  left  there  by  some  former  would-be  pur- 
chaser. The  shopman,  however,  answered  that  no 
such  complaint  had  been  made  ; and  the  purchaser  of 
the  gloves  left  the  sliop  with  the  ring  in  his  possession, 
leaving  behind  him  his  name  and  address,  in  case  the 
loser  of  the  ring  should  ever  turn  up." 

Somewhat  like  this  was  the  loss  sustained  by  an 
ofiiccr  in  St.  Helena.  He  missed  bis  ring,  and  searched 
for  it  high  and  low,  but  found  it  not.  Suspicion  fell 
upon  his  batsman,  or  soldier  servant ; but  there  was 
nothing  to  justify  it,  and  in  the  end  the  man  was 
cleared  ; for  on  being  ordered  home  the  officer  turned 
out  bis  drawers,  and,  throwing  many  things  away,  was 
surprised  to  hear  an  old  kid  glove  strike  sharply  on 
the  floor.  He  picked  it  up,  and  there,  in  its  little 
finger,  was  the  missing  ring. 

The  suspicion  which  often  falls  on  innocent  people 
when  valuables  are  lost  Is  one,  possibly  the  worst,  part 
of  a loss.  Some  fifty  years  ago  a lady  sat  in  her  room 
with  her  child  on  her  lap.  Clutching  as  children  do 
at  anything,  the  child  gave  a sharp  jerk  to  the  long 
gold  chain  which  the  lady  wore,  and  broke  it.  The 
chain  fell  to  the  floor,  but  was  picked  up,  and  taken  to 
the  jeweller's  to  be  mended.  When  brought  back  it 
was  considerably  shorter  than  before,  and  its  owner 
w'cnt  at  once  to  the  jeweller  to  complain.  He,  worthy 
tradesman,  was  indignant  at  the  bare  thought  of  dis- 
honesty being  imputed  even  to  his  workmen,  and  per- 
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iniUed  himself  the  use  of  some  very  forcible  language 
in  his  repudiation  of  the  charge.  The  owner  of  the 
chain  could  not  maintain  the  charge,  but  she  felt,  all 
the  same,  that  she  was  being  robbed.  Years  bad 
passed  away,  and  the  family  had  emigrated  to  America, 
when  the  servant  one  day  brought  to  her  mistress  a 
piece  of  gold  chain  which  she  had  shaken  from  a long* 
haired  mat.  The  chain  had  been  snapped  in  two 
places,  not  only  in  one  as  had  been  supposed,  and  the 
wearer  had  picked  up  only  the  longer  portion.  The 
shorter  piece  bad  got  entwined  in  the  mat,  and  re- 
mained there  for  a dozen  years. 

No  great  harm  was  done  in  this  case,  but  in 
another  of  which  I am  cognisant,  the  mischief  was 
irreparable.  At  a sale  which  took  place  on  the  death 
of  the  rector  of  a parish  near  Chester,  a piano  was 
knocked  down  to  a tradesman  of  the  city.  On  being 
tuned  and  repaired,  two  costly  rings  were  found  be- 
neath the  keyboard.  The  finder  communicated  with 
the  r;:ctor^s  widow,  when  the  following  sad  story  came 
to  light.  Eleven  years  before,  a lady  staying  at  the 
Rectory  had  lost  these  very  rings.  She  had  evidently 
taken  them  off  while  playing,  and  laid  them  on  the 


piano,  and  they  had  then  somehow  slipped  in  under 
the  keys.  Suspicion,  however,  had  fallen  upon  a maid 
then  in  the  service  of  the  family,  and  she  was  sent 
home.  Her  father,  a small  farmer,  was  terribly  upset 
at  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon  bis  name  and 
family,  and  refused  to  receive  her.  The  poor  girl  went 
away  from  the  neighbourhood ; in  fact,  she  disap- 
peared. On  the  finding  of  the  rings,  every  endeavour 
was  made  to  find  her,  but  in  vain.  Advertisements 
were  even  inserted  in  the  public  newspapers,  promising 
her  a considerable  annuity,  but  with  no  result.  Un* 
justly  suspected,  she  bad  hidden  herself  from  all  her 
former  belongings,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
And  who  can  wonder  if  she  sank  beneath  the  weight 
of  a lost  character  ? — who  can  blame  her  if  her  thoughts 
of  her  employers  and  of  their  class  were  hard  and 
bitter? 

Who  can  hear  such  a story  without  a resolve  never 
lightly  to  harbour  suspicion?  It  is  surely  more  likely 
that  1 should  be  mistaken  than  that  my  neighbour, 
however  poor,  should  steal.  My  neighbour’s  character 
is,  at  the  least,  more  precious  than  the  costliest  trinket 
ever  made. 


THE  GARDEN  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


.HOUGH  we 
say,  with  a 
certain  degree 
of  sadness, 
that  the  summer  flowers  are 
now  visibly  on  the  wane,  the 
same  cannot  certainly  be 
said  of  our  work  in  the  gar- 
den this  month.  For,  in  addition  to  the  carrying  on 
of  our  fruit  harvest  and  our  general  garden  routine, 
we  find  ourselves  towards  the  end  of  September  com- 
mencing what  we  will  call  our  annual  garden  change  : 
namely,  stripping  our  borders  to  a great  extent  of 
many  of  their  flowers,  and  stocking  our  greenhouse 
for  the  winter.  And  further,  we  find  it  occasionally  ne- 
cessary, when  this  is  done,  to  undertake  a yet  more 
laborious  garden  change,  and  one  perhaps  that  we 
have  been  intending  to  carry  out  for  some  time  past 
as  soon  as  the  season  for  it  came  round.  Of  these  two 
changes,  then,  we  shall  first  of  all  have  something  to 
say  this  September. 

Now,  it  may  have  happened  that,  from  pressure  of 
work  in  August,  we  were  compelled  to  postpone  the 
taking  of  cuttings  from  our  open  beds  until  the 
present  time.  If  so,  not  a day  longer  should  this 
operation  be  put  off,  as  should— 'what  occasionally 
occurs— a gloomy  and  semi-wintry  September  set  in, 
your  young  cuttings  will  not  root  so  readily,  or  will  very 
likely  afterwards  damp  ofl*  and  fail  altogether.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  have  your  stock  taken  not  later  than 
by  the  end  of  Augusu  And  then,  again,  it  may  be  borne 


in  mind  that  a large  variety  of  our  beddiog-out  plants — 
or  rather,  cuttings  from  them— can  be  preserved  with- 
out all  the  nursery  care  of  greenhouse  temperature. 
Calceolarias,  petunias,  verbenas,  and  many  fuchsias, 
for  example,  will  do  well  in  an  ordinary  pit ; or  we 
have  seen  many  such  plants  preserved  in  this  way  : 
the  young  cuttings  are  planted  out  under  the  protection 
of  a rickety  and  worn-out  cucumber  frame,  care  of 
course  being  taken  to  place  it  in  a good  sheltered  situa- 
tion, while  in  a period  of  intense  frost  any  pieces 
of  carpet,  or  some  sort  of  additional  protection,  could 
easily  be  thrown  upon  the  glass.  In  taking  cuttings, 
use  plenty  of  sand  ; four  or  five  geranium  cuttings  can 
readily  be  stowed  into  one  large  flower-pot.  But  avoid 
getting  over-stocked  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  there 
is  a great  temptation  just  now  to  multiply  our  stock 
of  any  particular  favourite.  In  filling  the  greenhouse 
then  at  this  time,  see  that  your  tenderest  plants  are 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  warmest  places  : 
have  the  tallest  plants  and  those  that  want  most  light 
on  your  middle  and  top  stands,  and  the  whole  stock  of 
cuttings  in  one  place  together,  where  you  can  most 
easily  manipulate  them.  Camellias,  as  much  as  any- 
thing, can  do  without  artificial  heat : they  merely  want 
protection  from  frost,  while  the  constant  proximity 
or  a sudden  exposure  to  much  fire-heat  will  make 
them  cast  their  buds : a very  annoying,  but  by 
no  means  uncommon  catastrophe,  to  which  under 
these  circumstances  you  are  liable  between  the  pre- 
sent month  and  January.  Nor  must  we,  when 
speaking  of  our  annual  garden  change,  neglect  to 
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say  something  of 
now  half* 

g^'  ilfffuar  stripped  ilowcr- 

ISr  beds.  As  soon 

^ ^ cuttings 

^ are  taken  and 

jK  P*^^MPfwK  our  large  gcra- 

W ^ ^fr j^x niums  cut  down 

1 1 If  ^ purpose 

M Km  endeavouring 

Hp^^k  \?  ff  to  preserve  the 

cRtV®  1 1\\  ^ old  parent  plants, 

^ ^ ®*y»  under  the 

stand  of  our 

■\X^  / / ^rL^\  greenhouse,  we  may  turn  our  attention  to 

^ N.  the  beds  themselves.  In  sheltered  situa- 
\ tions,  then,  we  leave  a few  of  our  hardiest 
^ plants  to  bloom  a little  longer  where  they 
are.  and  among  these,  and  those  of  the 
perennial  class,  which  of  course  we  do  not  disturb,  we  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  set  in  our  spring  bulbs,  and  at  intervals  also  plunge  in  a few  dwarf 
evergreens  in  pots,  to  relieve  the  otherwise  dreary  appearance  of  our  flower- 
beds. 
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It  is  about  Michaelmas,  however,  that  we  now  and 
then  find  it  necessary  to  undertake  some  radical  and 
more  arduous  garden  changes.  These  we  never  com- 
mence until  the  sap  is  down,  as  the  risk  of  moving 
such  things  as  valuable  shrubs  at  other  times  is  cer- 
tainly great. 

VVe  begin  then  by  marking  out,  say,  the  edge  of 
a newly-proposed  gravel  walk,  or  the  margin  of  our 
new  shrubbery  or  flower-bed,  our  whole  design  having 
of  course,  some  time  beforehand,  been  sketched  upon 
paper,  or  else  clearly  planned  in  our  mind’s  eye.  As 
far,  however,  as  concerns  the  moving  of  evergreens,  no 
harm  will  accrue  if  they  are  moved  a little  on  in  the 
year,  provided  there  be  no  frost  about  The  outline 
of  our  designs  being  marked  out,  then,  the  next  thing 
is  to  trench  as  deeply  as  the  soil  will  allow  of  it  all 
those  parts  of  your  ground  to  be  used  as  beds,  or  that 
are  to  be  set  out  as  a shrubbery.  All  this  is  certainly 
better  done  in  dry  weather. 

Now,  in  taking  up  a shrub,  great  care  is  necessary 
to  avoid  damaging  the  fibrous  roots  as  far  as  possible. 
Where,  however,  a few  roots  have  been  at  all  damaged, 
it  is  best  then  to  remove  with  the  clean  and  sharp  cut 
of  your  garden  knife  all  ragged  ends  and  broken  or 
bruised  pieces,  and  at  the  same  time  also  cut  away  a 
proportionate  amount  of  the  head  of  your  plant,  to 
balance,  as  it  were,  the  loss  of  the  roots. 

And  next,  dig  your  hole  lai^e  enough  to  take  in 
your  shrub  or  plant  with  its  fibrous  roots  all  spread 
out i while  instead  of  having  the  hole  deepest  in 
the  centre—a  very  common  error — contrive  to  have 
a little  cone  of  loosened  and  pulverised  earth  in 
the  middle.  Do  not  plant  too  deep,  but  see  th.it  the 
collar  of  your  plant  in  its  new  position  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  where  it  was  in  its  original  situation,  or  if 
there  be  any  difference,  let  your  shrub  be  higher 
rather  than  lower,  nothing  being  so  injurious  as  deep 
or  over-deep  planting.  In  the  act  of  planting,  hold 
the  plant  in  its  proper  position,  and  carefully  spread  out 
the  roots.  As  you  throw’  in  the  mould,  gently  move  the 
head  of  the  plant  in  every  direction,  $0  as  to  facilitate 
the  soil  settling  well  among  the  roots  ; lastly,  keeping 
your  plant  steady  in  one  position,  tread  gently  and 
gradually  the  soil  in  all  round.  And  in  these  changes, 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  height  to  which  various 
shrubs  and  trees  generally  grow,  as  well  as  to  the 


pace  at  which  they  grow.  Firs,  for  instance,  are  rapid 
growers,  as  also  are  laurels,  but  cedars  and  hollies  are 
slow  growers.  Rhododendrons  look  well  in  the  fore- 
ground,and  almonds,  large  thorns,  laburnum,  or  guelder 
roses  go  well  at  the  back,  whereas  to  place  any  of  these 
in  front  would  be  absurd.  Or  again,  the  barberry,  for 
instance,  from  its  terrible  spines,  makes  an  admirable 
hedge  shrub  : we  do  not  by  this  propose  an  entire 
barberry  hedge,  but  at  all  events  it  is  sometimes  use* 
ful  as  a stop-gap,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  its  fruit  as 
a preserve,  although  perhaps  it  is  not  a vcr>'  jtopular 
favourite.  A sandy  soil  is  l^si  adapted  for  its  culture. 

In  our  flower  garden,  however,  among  the  last  of  the 
more  brilliant  blooms  that  remind  us  that  summer  is 
on  the  wane,  is  the  dahlia.  And  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember they  are  in  their  perfection.  For  brilliancy 
of  colouring  nothing  surpasses  the  single  dahlia. 
Formerly,  anything  single  was  more  or  less  despised 
in  the  flower  garden  ; but  the  single  dahlia  is  still 
very  popular.  It  prefers  a well-manured  soil.  One  of 
the  great  hindrances  to  the  development  of  good 
blooms  of  course  is  our  old  enemy  the  ear-wig,  about 
whose  depredations  in  this  department  of  horticulture 
so  much  has  been  said.  One  suggestion  among  others 
that  has  been  named  to  ward  off  this  implacable  foe 
is  that  of  daubing  some  cotton  with  tar,  and  then  tying 
it  round  the  stem  of  the  plant.  One  earwig  destroyed 
early  in  the  season  is  worth  many  destroyed  later  on  ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  wasp,  which  just 
now'  is  busy  over  our  plums  and  wall  fruit. 

To  flower  dahlias  in  pots,  they  should  at  first  be 
struck  in  sixty-sized  pots,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
the  next  larger  size,  placing  them,  when  they  can  well 
stand  all  the  air,  in  plenty  of  sun,  and  giving  them 
plenty  of  water  : when  next  shifted  into  thirty-two- 
sized pots,  plant  them  low  down,  and  they  will  then 
flower  well. 

In  our  kitchen  garden,  onions  not  yet  hanested 
should  be  got  in,  after  being  allowed  in  dry  weather  to 
lie  for  awhile  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  before  stor- 
ing them  aw'ay  in  a dry  and  cool  place.  The  celcr>' 
also  will  require  careful  earthing  up  : young  plants  of 
this,  however,  may  yet  be  planted  out  in  a small  drill : 
not  that  we  expect  them  from  this  time  to  attain  any 
proper  size,  though  they  will  be  found  ver)‘  useful  after, 
wards  for  soup  flavouring. 


THE  CASE  OF  MR.  HAY.MANN, 


BY  LUCY  F.\RMER. 

(THE  CHRONICLES  OF  CARDEWE  MANOR.) 


CH.\PTER  THE  FIRST. 

OUR  NEW  TENANTS, 

HE  events  which  had  occurred  in  Norfolk 
were  discussed  often  by  us.  When  the  sum- 
mer came  round  again,  and  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Armstrong — she  had  been  Lady  Pardock-— had  gone 
away,  Mr.  Hemphill  came,  for  be  had  quite  “made 


it  up  with  the  .Martin-Henrys,  who  were  doing  well 
with  the  mining,  I believe.  There  w as  little  in  the  way 
of  amusement  for  us.  Miss  Katie  and  her  sister  came 
now  and  then,  for  she  had  not  married  Gideon 
(Grasper,  and  didn’t  seem  likely  to  do  so.  Hut  Charley 
told  me  one  evening  in  summer  that  he  heard  Mr. 
Cardewe  was  going  aw’ay  from  the  Manor  for  awhile. 
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“ Wc  shall  be  quite  lonely,  Charley,"  1 said.  “ But 
vfc  shall  have  the  gardens  all  to  ourselves  for  awhile.” 
“1  am  not  quite  so  sure  as  to  that,**  he  replied. 
“What  do  you  mean?”  I asked,  rather  puzzled  by 
his  manner.  I must  say  Charley  is  at  limes  very  ag- 
gravating : just  concealing  the  very  one  thing  which 
any  woman  would  want  to  know.  This  time  he  smiled 
as  knowing  as  possible. 

**  I will  not  pretend  to  understand  you,  Charley 
Farmer,’*  I said.  “ Cannot  we  go  to  the  Manor?  are 
we  not  to  take  care  of  it?  some  one  must,  for  after  all 
the  robberies  and  burglaries  we  read  of—** 

“ No  fear  of  robberies,”  remarked  Charley ; “ the 
Manor  is  let  for  two  months  to  a family.  Mr.  Cardewe 
said  just  now  we  could  still  go  there  if  we  liked  ; but 
the  new  people  arc  coming  in  three  days  after  he  and 
.Mrs.  Cardewe  go  away.” 

“ Then  we  needn’t  change,  Charley.  What  sort  of 
people  are  they  ? have  you  heard  ? ” 

**  There’s  the  father  and  mother,  and  one  daughter,  I 
believe  : that’s  all.” 

“ No  young  gentlemen,  Charley  ? It  will  be  dull  for 

the  young  lady,  then,  I’m  afraid Who’s  that  ? ” 

Qiarlcy  turned  round  ; and  there,  just  outside  the 
door,  stood  a gentleman  : a tall,  frank-faced,  broad- 
shouldered  young  man,  like  an  Oxford  student  on  his 
holidays.  He  had  walked  some  distance  ; he  carried 
a knapsack,  and  seeing  us  through  the  open  door,  he 
Slopped. 

“ Good  day,"  he  said  cheerfully.  “ Are  there  any 
lodgings  to  be  had  hereabouts?" 

“Yes,  sir,  in  the  town  near  the  station;  or  in  the 
village  yonder  you  might  find  rooms.” 

“ No  cottage  to  let,  such  as  this,  I suppose  ? ” 

“ Well,  sir,”  I said,  interrupting  Charley,  “there  isn’t 
any  one  so  handy  as  this,  not  likely  to  suji  you." 

“ I’m  sorry  for  that,”  he  said but  I only  want  a 
bed-room.  I can  dine  out,  or—** 

“ Wc  have  a room,  sir,”  1 said  ; “ only ” 

“Yes?”  he  said  questioningly. 

**  Only  our  ways  mightn’t  suit  you.  I could  cook 
your  meals  for  you,  if  you  could  use  our  sitting-room. 
Me  and  my  husband  could  sit  in  the  small  parlour, 
and  our  children  wouldn’t  be  in  the  way.” 

“ The  very  thing,**  he  said.  “ My  portmanteau  will 
arrive  at  the  station  some  lime  to-day.  I will  accept 

your  offer,  madam,  with  pleasure;  your  terms  are ” 

I glanced  at  Charley,  and  said.  “ If  two  pounds  a 
week  wouldn’t  be  too  much,  that  was  my  notion.” 

“ Very  well,”  he  replied,  “ I am  quite  willing  to  pay 
that  sum  ; and  from  this  afternoon  1 will  have  your 
rooms.  1 will  leave  my  pack  here,  and  stroll  about.  Is 
that  the  Manor  House  yonder?  Yes?  I’ll  walk  up 
there,  then.” 

He  unbuckled  his  knapsack,  and  with  a bow,  left  us, 
walking  as  quietly  and  composed  and  cool  as  possible. 

There,  Charley  ! didn’t  I tell  you?  This  young 
gentleman  is  the  young  lady’s  sweetheart,  and  he  has 
come  to  watch  over  her.  It’s  quite  romantic  and 
lover-like ; isn't  it  ?” 

“ I wonder  who  he  is  ? and  I rather  wonder  at  you. 
Lucy,  letting  my  house  in  my  teeth,  so  to  speak,  and 
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asking  so  much.  Why,  the  hotel  would  not  be  much 
dearer.” 

“ But  you  see  here  he  is  nearer  ; and  dearer  ones  are 
to  be  at  the  Manor,  Charley.  I saw  the  whole  scheme 
at  once.  He  is  in  lo\*e  : the  parents  may  disapprove 
— he  wishes  to  marry  the  young  lady,  and  impress  the 
old  people,  and  you  will  see  there  will  be  a wedding  ! ” 

“ Well,  we  can  manage  him  easily  enough  ; but  it 
strikes  me  I have  seen  him  before,  1 cannot  think 
where,”  said  Charley.  “ I hope  he’ll  turn  out  all  right." 

The  young  gentleman  had  been  with  us  three  days 
when  the  new  tenants  of  the  Manor  arrived.  Wc  liked 
him  very  much.  His  name  was  Arden  — Sydney 
Arden  ; and  he  was  a bright,  handsome  young  man. 
In  his  boating  costume  he  was  what  Charley  called 
“killing.”  The  curate  called  on  him,  and  asked  him 
to  a tennis  party.  Our  young  guest  had  not  too  much 
money,  we  found  ; but  he  used  to  live  plainly,  and 
visit  all  the  country-houses  with  his  guide-books,  often 
staying  aw'ay  a night ; quite  a scholar  he  was. 

He  went  over  the  Manor  House  with  the  old  house- 
keeper, who  showed  him  the  pictures,  for  Cardewe 
Manor  has  a celebrated  little  gallery— some  rare  old 
masters  : Dutch  dark  paintings,  and  frozen  icy  pictures, 
with  some  saints’  heads. and  a “Paul  Very  Uneasy,”  as 
Mrs.  Jones  called  one  painting— not  that  it  was  him  at 
all ; and  w'e  knew  all  these  were  worth  thousands. 

But  if  we  were  careful  of  the  picture.^,  it  was  nothing 
to  the  new  tenant’s  love  for  them.  He  and  his 
daughter,  who  painted  very  well,  used  to  inspect  them 
frequently,  and  Mrs.  Jones  got  quite  tired  of  waiting 
on  them.  Their  name  was  Haymann ; the  father  was 
a merchant  or  retired  banker.  They  hiid  plenty  of 
money,  and  were  liberal  with  the  people  too.  The  old 
couple  were  sharp  and  shrewd  : the  lady  somewhat 
foreign  and  stout-looking.  Mr.  Ha>inann  was  dark, 
and  wore  beautiful  diamond  rings.  He  smoked  very 
much,  I noticed,  and  was  quite  an  admirer  of  pictures, 
old  tapestr)',  plate,  and  china. 

His  daughter,  Alicia  Haymann,  was  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest girls  I ever  remember  in  our  neighbourhood,  except 
perhaps  Miss  Katie,  of  whom  I have  already  spoken,  as 
engaged  to  Gideon  Grasper.  But  in  her  w.iy  Miss 
Haymann  was  quite  as  beautiful,  and  dressed  sweetly; 
she  wore  her  hair  in  a fringe  which  became  her.  She 
was  of  good  height,  a pretty  figure,  which  w as  a credit 
to  her  dresses,  and  she  had  a curious  dreamy  look  at 
times  which  was  so  different  from  the  merry  laughing 
face  which  she  sometimes  wore.  She  had  bright  hazel 
eyes  and  small  cherry-lipped  mouth,  arched  brows, 
and  a throat  as  round  as  a tumbler,  and  as  smooth — 
a most  lovable  young  lady  ; and  it  wras  now  quite 
evident  why  Mr,  Arden  had  come  down.  Charley  got 
to  call  him  “ Mr.  Ardent,”  and  no  wonder ! 

The  only  thing  I could  not  understand  about  these 
two  young  people  was  this — they  appeared  to  be 
strangers  to  each  other.  While  the  curate  was  deeply 
in  love,  the  other  kept  aloof. 

“ I never  knew  such  a woman  as  you  are  for  finding 
‘ mares’  nests  remarked  Charley,  rudely.  “ I declare, 
Lucy,  you  will  do  some  mischief  yet !" 

Bui  no  mischief  was  likely.  Of  course  we  soon 
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became  acquainted  with  the  new  tenants,  and  Miss 
Haymann  would  come  down  for  a chat,  on  a sketching 
exp^ition,  on  the  cliff,  and  on  one  occasion  1 was  in 
the  garden.  Mr.  Arden  was  in  the  sitting-room  ; but 
when  be  saw  Miss  Alicia  he  went  out  coolly,  as  if  going 
for  a stroll. 

He  had  never  been  at  home  before  when  she  had 
come  over,  and  she  started  when  he  appeared. 

**  I beg  your  pardon,'*  he  said.  “ 1 fear  I alarmed 
you.** 

**  No,”  she  replied,  blushing,  for  of  course  I came  in 
at  once,  and  saw  her  colour  up,  **  though  I did  not 
expect  any  one  but  Mrs.  Farmer;  and  you  did  startle 
me  a little,  I confess.” 

Then  the  curate,  Mr.  Barnes,  came  and  talked  with 
them.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  young  parishioner  by 
this  time. 

But  I had  other  things  to  do  besides  watching  other 
people's  looks  and  likings,  so  1 hnished  my  work,  and 
went  into  the  town  to  the  railway  station — for  I ex- 
pected a parcel  by  the  train— leaving  the  two  gentle- 
men and  Miss  Alicia  walking  on  the  cUff. 

As  1 was  waiting  at  the  ofBce  I caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Haymann.  He  was  followed  by  a man  carrying  a 
packing-case — not  a big  one— so  1 stood  back.  He 
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didn't  notice  me.  He  sent  the  case  to  London,  I 
saw,  and  got  a ticket  for  it.  He  fumbled  with  his 
purse ; and  as  people  came  pressing  on,  he  hurried 
away.  Then  my  turn  came,  and  I perceived  he  had 
left  his  receipt.  Knowing  I could  easily  let  him  have 


it  again,  I put  it  in  my  portemonnaie  and  went  home, 
w'here  I found  Mr.  Arden. 

“ What  a glorious  evening  ! ” he  said.  “ Wouldn’t 
your  Amber. room  look  well  in  this  western  light,  Mrs. 
Farmer?” 

•‘The  Amber-room  at  the  Manor,  sir?  Oh,  yes. 
indeed  ! The  view  from  the  gallery  will  be  splendid 
to-night.” 

“ 1 suppose  I must  not  ask  to  see  it  ? ° he  said. 

“Why  not,  sir?  Mrs.  Jones  and  I are  in  charge, 
and  you  may  go  in  at  any  time  with  us.  My  husband 
and  myself  often  go  up  of  an  evening.  No  one  will 
ever  be  the  wiser.  The  visitors  are  in  the  other 
wing.” 

“ Rather  a large  house  for  such  a small  party,  Mrs. 
Farmer,  eh?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  it  is  ; but  then,  they’ve  plenty  of  money. 
Now  you  mention  it,  sir,  1 must  go  to  the  Manor, 
because  I have  a receipt  to  give  Mr.  Haymann.” 

“ Fggs  and  butter  again  ? ” he  said,  laughing. 

“ No,  sir ; only  a parcel  receipt,  which  he  dropped 
at  the  station.  He  was  sending  off  a case,  and  forgot 
his  receipt” 

“Well,  let  us  go  up,  Mrs.  Farmer.  Where  is  your 
good  man  ? ” 

“Off  somewhere  about  the  young  birds,  sir.  He’s 
got  his  hands  full  this  time  0’  year.” 

We  started  after  I had  seen  the  children  all  safe  in 
bed,  with  Susan  in  the  room,  and  told  her  to  tell 
Charley  where  I had  gone.  It  was  near  sunset  when 
we  reached  the  gates,  and  we  met  Mr.  Haymann  in 
the  garden.  There  were  several  people  there  besides. 

“ Good  evening,”  he  said,  while  Mr.  Arden  pro- 
ceeded a few  paces,  and  stepped  quickly  on  the  grass 
to  speak  to  the  curate. 

“ 1 brought  you  this,  sir,”  I said  ; “ I think  it  is 
your  receipt — for  a case.’’ 

You  never  saw  any  one  turn  so  white,  and  then  so 
red,  as  Mr.  Ha)-mann  did.  The  smoke  went  the  wrong 
way,  toa  Then,  after  a fit  of  coughing,  he  said— 

“ No— no— ugh— ugh — no  ! Quite  a mistake  ! " 

“ But  you  dropped  it,  sir,”  I persisted.  “ I was 
there ” 

“ N onsense  ! ” he  cried.  Then  he  tore  it  up,  and  said 
to  me— 

“ Next  time,  Mrs.  Whal’s-your-name,  you  had  better 
mind  your  own  business  I ” 

My  own  business!  “Well,  if  ever  I do  anything 
more  for  you,  sir,”  said  I to  myself,  “ I won’t  be  called 
names  like  that ! Mrs.  What’s  - your  - name,  in- 
deed ! " 

Mr.  Arden  was  now  talking  to  Miss  Alicia  in  the 
gallery.  This  is  what  he  had  come  up  for.  He  had 
examined  the  pictures,  but  it  was  not  the  old  paint- 
ings he  cared  so  much  about. 

He  advanced  and  took  off  his  hat,  saying  lightly— 

“ Miss  Haymann,  may  I be  so  bold  as  to  inquire 
what  particular  style  of  art  you  cultivate  ?— old 
masters  ? ” 

She  blushed  at  his  flippant  manner— and  1 did 
think  him  rather  rude ; but  she  gave  him  a “ Rowley  ' 
for  his  “ Oliver,”  as  the  saying  is — 
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“I  like  them  much  better  than  some masters, 
Mr.  Arden.  Good  evening.” 

She  moved  away,  and  Mr.  Arden  whistled.  Then 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked  on  thoughtfully. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

CAUGHT  IN  THE  TOILS. 

I HEARD  a chuckling  kind  of  laugh  behind  me,  and 
there  n*as  Charley,  who  said  snecringly^ 

**  At  it  again,  Lucy  ? Another  mare's  nest  ? ” 

He  had  never  forgiven  me  the  Martin>Henry 
business.  But  1 spoke  up  and  told  him  all. 

**  Let  me  see  that  receipt,’*  he  said,  as  we  were 
walking  in  the  kitchen  garden  near  the  cliff,  where 
there  was  a summer-house.  Of  course  we  had  quitted 
the  gentlefolks  before  this. 

“ Why,  Mr.  Ha>'mann  tore  it  up,  1 tell  you ! ** 

“I  mean  your  own  receipt.  Ah!”  he  continued, 
"just  as  I expected.  You  are  all  wrong  again.” 

1 snatched  the  paper.  This  was  Mr.  Haymann’s 
receipt,  after  all ! I had  handed  him  mine  for  a par- 
cel of  linen ! I was  annoyed.  No  wonder  he  had 
denied  it. 

" It*s  all  your  fault,  Charley,”  1 cried. 

He  only  burst  out  laughing,  and  stood  slapping  his 
knees  with  his  hands  in  a most  aggravating  manner, 
while  he  actually  guflfawed  ” like  a horse  ! Charle>* 
never  can  laugh  like  any  one  else — he  makes  such  a 
parade  of  his  amusement^and  I am  sure  there  was 
ncthing funny  in  it ! 

“There’s  a telegraph 'bo>*  coming  in.  Here,  lad,” 
said  Charley  at  last.  “ Who’s  that  for  ? Come  this 
way.” 

The  boy,  who  was  going  round,  handed  the  mes- 
sage in. 

“Mr.  ’Ardman.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Haymann  you  mean— not  Mr.  Hardman — 
Haymann.  He’s  in  the  garden.  Come  with  me.” 

So  Charley  and  the  boy  went  off,  and  1 went  and 
sat  down  in  the  summer-house,  and  began  to  think  of 
Miss  Haymann,  the  curate,  and  Mr.  Arden.  Would 
she  marry  the  curate  or  the  young  lawyer,  as  he  said 
he  was  to  be  ? He  was  the  younger  and  more  manly, 
but  the  curate  was  very  handsome  and  good-natured — 
a pleasant,  kindly  young  man. 

Evening  was  closing  in,  and  Charley  did  not  return. 
I was  just  going  away  when  1 saw  Mr.  Barnes,  the 
curate,  and  Mr.  Arden  approaching  along  the  cliff. 
They  were  discussing  something,  and  talking  loudly — 
in  temper,  apparently.  Oh,  dear  I were  they  quarrel- 
ling about  Miss  Haymann? 

“1  tell  you,  sir,**  said  the  curate,  “that  I have  asked 
Miss  Haymann  to  be  my  wife,  and  your  interference 
is  unwarranted.” 

“My  good  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Arden,  “if  you  knew 
the  circumstances,  1 am  by  no  means  unwarranted. 
On  the  contrary,  I have  all  w’arrants.  But,  Mr. 
Barnes,  you  must  not  marr>'  Miss  Alicia — you  can’t  I ” 
Mr.  Barnes  got  quite  angr)*,  and  replied — 
“Cannot?  Why  not?  I can.  and  will,  Mr.  Arden. 


Who  are  you  to  interfere  with  my  future  happiness  ? 
Cease  insinuation,  please,  and  give  your  reasons.” 

“ My  reasons  you  will  respect  when  you  hear  them,” 
said  the  young  man. 

“ Let  me  hear  them,  then,  or  apologise  here— now.” 
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“ Mr.  Barnes,  I will  apologise  when  1 am  wrong. 
You  will  do  no  good  by  being  obstinate.  Take  my 
advice — wait ! ” 

*•  You  are  a coward,  sir  ! " exclaimed  the  curate. 
“ You  traduce  an  innocent  girl  by  innuendoes,  and 
cannot  substantiate  your  words.  Were  1 not  a man 
of  peace  1 would  thrash  you  myself  for  your  slan- 
derous insinuations.  Miss  Haymann  is  all  a lady 
should  be.” 

“ I dare  say  she  is  : indeed,  I know  she  is — but 
still  there  are  reasons,  so  do  not  call  me  names, 
please.” 

“ Reasons  ! Names  ( Apologise — retract,  or ” 

“ Don’t  you  many  that  gi ” 

He  never  finished  the  word  “ girl,”  for  Mr.  Barnes 
stopped  him,  and  I screamed  as  Mr.  Arden  drew 
back  and  nearly  fell  over  the  cliff.  He  pulled  himself 
together,  and  just  glancing  down,  advanced  upon  the 
curate. 

I screamed,  and  caught  hold  of  him  tightly. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Arden!”  I cried;  “don’t — don’t! — re- 
member ! ” 

“Well,  Mrs.  Farmer,  he’s  a parson  ; so,  Mr.  Barnes, 
your  cloth  protects  you,  though  I admire  you  all  the 
more  for  your  manliness.” 

“Here,  what’s  all  this?"  cried  Charley,  who  had 
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just  come  up,  “ Disputing  ? All  seems  wrong  to- 
night” 

“What's  wrong,  Charley?*'  I asked,  delighted  that 
he  bad  come, 

“ Why,  a telegram  comes  to  Mr.  Haymann,  and  he*s 
off  with  his  wife  by  this  lime  in  the  vicar's  dog-cart, 
which  was  a-waitin'.” 

“Off’!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Arden.  “A  telegram,  did 
you  say  ? * 

“Yes;  it  was  addressed  ‘Hardman,*  by  mistake; 
and  the  moment  he  read  it  he  ran  in,  took  a few  things, 
and  in  ten  minutes  he  and  his  wife  were  off  to  the 
station.** 

“That  is  very  odd,”  remarked  the  curate.  “And 
Miss  Haymann  ? Any  bad  news.  Farmer  ?’* 

“Can’t  say,  sir,”  replied  Charley,  “The  telegram 
was  tom  up.  Miss  Haymann  is  to  follow.” 

“ I dare  say  we  can  find  the  pieces,”  said  Mr.  Arden. 
“ Let  us  see  ; that  telegram,  I think,  wtis  meant  for 
me  / " 

“ Surely  you  wouldn't  read—” 

“ Oh,  wouldn’t  1 ? Yes,  sir,  1 would,  if  only  to  open 
your  eyes,  I told  you  to  wait ! ** 

We  went  into  the  garden.  Two  men  were  entering 
the  gates.  They  came  amid  the  still  lingering  party 
on  the  lawn. 

“ beg  your  pardons,  but  which  of  you  is  Mr.  Hay- 
mann ?”  said  one  of  the  strangers. 

“ None  of  us,  my  friend,”  replied  Mr.  Manton,  one 
of  the  guests.  “ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ha>Tnann  have  driven 
away  some  lime  since.” 

“ Oh,  come  ! ” replied  the  man  : “ that's  rather  thin, 
that  is.” 

“Thin  or  thick,*  replied  Mr.  Manton,  “it  is  true. 
What  do  you  want  ? You  are  policemen,  are  not  you  ? 
My  name  is  Manton — J.P.  for  the  county.** 

“ Yes,  your  honour,”  replied  the  spokesman,  touch- 
ing his  hat.  “Well,  the  fact  is,  we’ve  a warrant 
against  them  for  felony — theft  and  misappropriation,” 
Consternation  was  visible  on  all  faces.  My  heart 
leaped.  1 remembered  the  case.  Was  there  anything 
in  that  suspicion  ? 

“ Felony  ! ” exclaimed  the  audience.  “ How  ? — 
Where?” 

“ Many  a where,”  replied  the  policeman.  “ Here  at 
Cardewe  Manor  last.’* 

“ Goodness  me  ! ” exclaimed  the  poor  curate  ; “ and 
Miss  Haymann?” 

“She’s  in  the  job,  too,”  replied  the  man,  “though 
not  deep,  or  of  malice  prepense^  only  a tool  in  the  old 
villain’s  hands.  But  she’s  in  custody.’* 

“in  custody!”  exclaimed  all  the  ladies,  with  one 
voice. 

,“Ay,  ma’am,”  said  the  man,  addressing  Mrs. 
Elliott,  w'ho  was  next  him;  “custody  on  suspicion — 
accessory,  you  know  ; true  bill,  I’m  afraid.” 

“ And  the  real  culprits  have  escaped  ? **  said  Mr. 
Manton. 

“ No,  sir.  hardly.  Wc’rc  ready  for  them." 

“ And  what  of  the  other  confederate— Mr.  Arden  ? " 
“Con — what?  ‘Pal,*  do  you  mean?  Well,  Mr. 
Arden  is  a very  clever  young  gentleman  who  hails 


from  Scotland  Yard.  A very  sharp  detective  he  is, 
too  ! ” He  nodded  as  he  caught  Arden’s  eye, 

A detective  I Here  was  a revelation  ; and  we  had 
fancied  him  a gentleman  ! Well,  so  he  was,  in  manner 
and  appearance. 

“But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  offence ?**  was  the 
next  question. 

“ Plundering  good  goods,  and  substituting  ‘ bogus  ’ 
stuff,’’  replied  the  man. 

Mr.  Manton  started.  “ Substitution  ! **  he  cried. 

“Yes,  sir.  This  man.  who  is  a Hollander,  well 
backed  up,  takes  a house  for  a term,  and  then  steals  the 
most  valuable  things  he  can.  His  wife  paints  beauti- 
fully, and  his  so-called  daughter  draws  and  sketches 
well.  So  she,  being  really  fond  of  drawing,  goes  and 
copies  an ‘old  master*  as  like  as  life,  then  the  old 
lady  and  gentleman  touch  it  up,  colour,  and  varnish  it 
splendid.  They  then  remove  the  original paintinj^y  pul 
up  the  copy,  and  send  your  * masterpiece*  to  the  Con- 
tinent. Oh!  they’ve  done  many  a one;  and  with  china, 
too.  They’d  paint  a lily  so  lovely  that  you  can  smell 
the  scent  of  it ! ” 

A death-like  silence  fell  upon  us  all.  This  was  the 
reason  why  the  pictures  had  had  such  an  attraction 
for  the  tenants.  This  was  why  Mr.  Arden  wanted  to 
see  the  gallery.  In  the  case  1 had  seen  w'as  the  Paul 
Veronese  picture,  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection, 
which  old  Haymann  had  managed  to  appropriate, 
leaving  a very  cleverly  executed  copy  in  its  place. 

A few’  words  will  now  tell  the  sequel.  The  three 
Haymanns  were  tried  and  convicted.  But  it  came 
out  that  the  old  people  treated  Alicia  badly,  and  forced 
her,  in  terror  of  her  life,  to  play  the  part  she  did. 
Inquiries  were  made,  and  her  character  did  not  suffer 
in  the  investigation.  When  the  lighter  term  of  im- 
prisonment which  the  recommendation  to  mercy  had 
obtained  for  her  had  expired,  Mr.  Arden  traced  her  to 
Germany,  and  married  her.  Wc  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  never  regretted  his  choice. 

It  transpired  at  the  trial  that  Mr.  Arden  had  come 
down  on  purpose  to  catch  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haymann. 
Several  clever  robberies  had  attracted  attention.  The 
case  Mr.  Ha>Tnann  had  despatched  had  contained  the 
picture,  so  I was  on  the  scent  myself.  The  telegram 
sent  to  “Hardman**  had  been  really  sent  to  Mr. 
Arden,  but  wrongly  transcribed.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  warrants  were  out  for  the  Haymanns,  and 
bidding  him  co-operate  with  the  local  police. 

When  Haymann  read  this,  he  ran  away,  leaving  the 
girl — his  reputed  daughter,  no  relative  of  his,  or  his 
wife  cither — to  bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  business, 
but  the  police  arrangements  were  good.  At  the 
junction,  where  the  London  train  was  waiting,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Haymann  were  arrested.  Mr.  Murray 
Markham  prosecuted  for  the  Crown,  and  the  prisoners 
got  penal  sen’ilude.  Of  course,  1 witnessed  against 
them. 

Mr.  Cardewe  declares  he  will  never  let  the  Manor 
again.  The  almost  priceless  picture  has  never  been 
recovered,  and  our  gallery  is  more  closely  guarded 
than  ever.  So  my  idea  was  not  such  a mare’s  nest, 
after  all,  and  I said  as  much  one  afternoon  to  Charley. 
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“ No,”  he  said  carelessly.  “ You  were  on  the  right 
track,  Lucy.  13ut  do  you  know  who  Mr.  Arden,  the 
detective,  reminded  me  of  ? ” 

“ No,  Charley.  Who  was  he  ? Any  one  that  I 
know  ? " 

“Well,  you  did  know  him  once.  ‘Set  a thief  to 
catch  a thief' — not  meaning  you,  or  any  disrespect, 
of  course,  Lucy.  It  was  that  young  policeman  who 
came  over  here  about  Mr.  Alleyne’s  case.  1 saw 
him  at  Winchester,  and  I’m  afraid * 


“ What,  Charley  ? Afraid  of— of— us  ? ” 

“ Yes,  «j,”  replied  my  husband  ; “ and  that’s  why 
he  came  here  for  lodgings.  He  had  seen  us  in  trouble 
before.  But  he  has  been  twice  mistaken  in  you,  dear. 
Men  are  very  foolish.” 

“That  they  arc,  Charley,"  1 said.  “So  drop  the 
subject,  please.” 

And  he  did.  That  was  the  last  time  he  ever  re- 
ferred to  the  diamond  robbery  of  which  I had  been 
suspected,  as  told  in  these  chronicles. 


“THE  ROYAL  RIVER.” 


^OPULAR  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Upper  Thames  has  increased  immensely 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Where,  a score  of  years  ago,  there 
was  one  man  who  gave  his  summer  leisure 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  glories  of  London's 
river,  there  arc  now  a dozen  ; there  is  no 
seclusion  for  the  anchorite  below,  at  any 
rate.  Great  Marlow  ; quiet,  leafy  nooks  are 
made  busy  with  passing  life,  or  resound  with 
girlish  prattle  and  buoyant  laughter ; and 
the  Thames,  deprived,  so  far  as  the  portion 
“ above  bridge  *’  is  concerned,  of  much  of 
the  importance  as  an  artery  of  commerce 
which  it  possessed  before  railways  were 
introduced,  has  become  the  pleasure-river 
^ of  the  toilers  of  London.  How  great  is  the 
consequent  traffic,  it  is  only  necessary  to  spend  half 
.*in  hour  at  Moulsey  Lock  on  any  summer  evening  to 
ascertain,  whilst  it  is  asserted  on  credible  testimony 


that  on  June  14th,  i885.no  fewer  than  900  pleasure- 
craft  passed  through  Boulter’s  Lock  at  Taplow. 

Putting  aside  those  members  of  the  various  rowing 
clubs  below  Teddington  who  find  their  delight  in  boat- 
racing somewhere  between  Putney  and  Mortlake,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that,  for  the  ordinary  pleasure- 
seeker,  the  Thames  begins  at,  say,  Kingston  and  ends 
at  Oxford.  There  are  few  who  push  their  researches 
beyond  the  University  City;  fewer  who  travel  as  far 
aheld  as  the  dilapidated  lock  at  Lcchdale,  the  hrst  on 
the  river,  who  visit  Cricklade,  between  which  and 
Oxford  the  stream  is  locally  known  as  the  Isis,  or  who 
wander  on  to  the  source  of  the  river  at  Thames  Head 
or  Seven  Springs.  For,  like  many  another  good  thing, 
the  Thames  is  of  doubtful  origin.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his 
“ Political  Survey  of  Britain,”  expresses  the  opinion  that 
it  has  a quadruple  source,  but  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  choice  restsbetweentwo  spots.  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Co.  have  recently  published,  under  the  title  which 
appears  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  a description  of  the 
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Thames  from  source  to  sea.  It  is  a magnificent  book, 
worthy  of  “The  Royal  River”  alike  in  its  letterpress 
and  in  its  illustrations,  and  is  divided  into  twelve 
sections,  each  portion  of  the  river  being  described  by 
a writer  specially  familiar  with  the  district  of  which  he 
treats. 

Mr.  \V.  Senior,  so  well  known  to  anglers,  deals  with 
the  part  of  the  river  above  Oxford ; and  he,  in  accord 
with  Mr.  James  Thome  in  his  pleasant  “ Rambles 
by  Rivers  ” asks  us  to  accept  Seven  Springs  as  the 
source  of  the  Thames.  This  is  a spot  some  three  miles 
south  of  Cheltenham  — a small,  shallow,  neglected 
triangular  pond  in  the  midst  of  a common,  overhung 
with  the  interlacing  boughs  of  ash  and  hawthorn,  and 
a sloe-bush  creeping  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  “ not 
far,"  as  Professor  Ramsay  says,  “from  the  crest  of  the 
oolitic  escarpment  of  the  Colswold  Hills  that  overlook 
the  Severn.”  The  alternative  to  accepting  Seven 
Springs  as  the  source  of  the  Thames  is  to  adopt 
Thames  Head,  a spring  on  Trewsbury  Mead  some  two 
or  three  miles  south-west  of  Cirencester,  w'hich  old 
Lelar\d  once  called  “ the  very  head  of  Isis,”  but  which 
has  been  sadly  diminished  in  volume  by  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal.  At  any  rate,  whichever  origin  we 
accept,  the  two  streams  undoubtedly  constitute  the 
Thames  after  they  unite  a short  distance  below  the 
bridge  at  Cricklade.  The  feature  of  the  river  thence 
to  Oxford  is  its  quietude  and  utter  rurality,  and  amidst 
scenes  of  placid  life  we  pass  on  to  Godstone,  and  visit 
there  the  time-honoured  “Trout  " Inn  for  the  sake  of 
the  striking  view  of  Oxford  that  can  be  obtained  from 
its  pretty  garden. 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that  a very  useful  feature 
in  the  book  already  referred  to  is  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  different  inns  at  the  various  riverside 
towns.  There  are  few  men  who  have  passed  much 
lime  on  the  Thames  who  have  not  pleasant  re- 
miniscences of  some  of  the  hostelrics  that  border  it 
The  quecrly-named  “Beetle  and  Wedge”  opposite 
Mouisford  Ferry,  quaint,  old-fashioned,  comfortable  ; 
the  “ Barley  Mow”  at  Clifton  Hampden,  oddest  and 
quaintest  of  inns  on  the  river,  and  famous  for  its  cider; 
the  “ Red  Lion  ” at  Henley,  and  the  house  of  the  same 
name  at  Halliford ; the  famous  old  “ Bells  of  Ouselcy,” 
with  its  two  bay  windows  and  its  steep  flight  of  steps, 
a perpetual  warning  against  the  possible  consequences 
of  quenching  thirst  “ not  wisely  but  too  well ; " the 
“ Angler’s  Rest  ” at  Runnymede ; the  pretty  old-fash- 
ioned “ Swan  ” at  Staines,  and  the  picturesque  **  Swan  ** 
at  Thames  Ditton — these  are  some  of  the  houses  of 
entertainment  that  arc  familiar  to  most  river-men,  and 
that  memory  recalls  to  me  as  I wTite  these  lines. 

Life  in  a house-boat  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  when  it 
is  intended  to  make  a stay  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
place  ; camping-out,  whether  under  a tent  on  shore 
or  beneath  an  awning  rigged  up  on  the  boat  herself, 
is  very  pleasant  in  fine  weather,  though  it  yields  too 
cramped  accommodation  to  afford  much  comfort  on  a 
wet  day,  especially  if  the  canvas  is  anywhere  defective  ; 
but  for  the  man  who  desires  to  move  from  place  to 
place,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  perhaps  too  old 
to  appreciate  the  delights  of  “roughing  it”  for  its 


own  sake,  there  is  much  solace  to  be  found  in  a riv'cr- 
side  inn. 

To  row  down  from  Oxford  is  now  a favourite  trip. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  descant  upon  the  charms  of 
the  University  city,  nor — though,  in  Messrs.  Cassell’s 
book,  Mr.  D.  S.  MacCoIl  and  Mr.  J.  Penderel-Brod- 
hurst  have  found  plenty  to  say  regarding  the  Thames 
between  Oxford  and  Abingdon,  and  Abingdon  and 
Streatley  respectively — is  there  much,  save  pretty  IfHq- 
Mill,  to  detain  us  until  we  reach  the  latter  place. 
From  here,  however,  past  Pangboume  to  Mapledur- 
ham,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  charming  stretch  on  the 
river.  Sonning,  with  its  pretty  weir  backed  by  a 
wooded  declivity  ; Shiplake  ; Henley  ; Medmcnham, 
with  its  famous  Abbey  ; Bisham;  Cookham,  one  of  the 
prcliiest  spots  on  the  Thames  ; Clieveden,  with  its 
glorious  hanging  woods,  resting  the  eye  in  the  noon- 
tide glare,  or  softening  away  in  the  deepening  twilight; 
Boveney  Lock;  Eton,  with  its  “Athens";  Windsor, 
with  its  Castle  ; Staines  ; Shepperton  ; Halliford  ; 
Hampton  Court— these  are  the  places  to  make  us  say 
with  Mr.  C.  Austen  Leigh  : — 

**TTi«  wjtvinf  tresses  of  the  weeds. 

The  water’s  ripple  m the  reeds. 

The  plunf  lof  ‘ lasher,’  cold  and  bright. 

Making  sweet  music  to  the  night } 

Old  spires  and  many  a lordly  grove— 

All  these  there  are,  and  more  to  love. 

By  Tamise  ripe." 

Do  not  let  us,  either,  forget  Clifton  Hampden,  where, 
away  amongst  the  water-lilies,  is  a charming  spot  for 
house-boats  whose  owners  prefer  quiet  beauty  and 
restful  seclusion  to  the  comparatively  fashionable  life 
at  such  places  as  Goring,  Henley,  or  Maidenhead, 
and  to  the  bustle  of  the  river  between  Hampton  Court 
and  Thames  Ditton. 

Somehow,  the  Thames  seems  to  divide  itself  almost 
naturally  into  two  portions.  There  arc  the  upper 
reaches,  given  over  for  the  most  part  to  those  who  are 
upon  pleasure  bent ; there  is  the  river  below  London 
Bridge,  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  the  stern  realities 
of  life.  There  are  not  a few  who  will  contend  that 
there  is  no  beauty  in  the  lower  Thames,  and  that 
where 

Licf  London  in  h«r  du«ky  pride. 

Deep  in  dim  wreathi  of  smoke  enfuri'd. 

The  wonder  of  the  modern  world, ** 

the  romance  of  the  river  has  vanished.  Mr,  Aaron 
Watson,  how'ever,  who  is  responsible  for  that  portion 
of  “The  Royal  River”  which  deals  with  the  Thames 
from  London  Bridge  to  Gravesend,  is  of  a different 
opinion,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  let  him  speak  f<tf 
himself.  “ No  cfTeciivc  justice,”  he  writes,  “has  e^’er 
yet  been  done  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Thames. 
You  will  find  it  stated  in  most  books  on  the  subject 
that  the  river  ceases  to  be  picturesque  when  it  has 
passed  St.  Paul’s.  A French  poet  calls  it  * an  infected 
sea  rolling  its  bleak  waters  in  sinuous  detours,'  and 
that  is  the  despondent  view  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
majority  of  English  writers.  Yet  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  roamed  about  this  section  of  the  river  and 
have  loved  it,  only  at  London  Bridge  docs  the  ri'<f 
become  really  interesting.  In  the  higher  reaches  it « 
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an  idyllic  river,  swooning  along  through  pleasant  land- 
scapes  : after  St.  Paul’s,  it  takes  on  a new  and  more 
sombre  sort  of  glory,  assumes  a mightier  interest,  and 
is  infinitely  more  majestic  in  the  lifting  of  its  waters. 
Above  London  Bridge,  even  when  the  wind  is  blowing, 
the  waves  are  small  and  broken  like  those  of  a rnoun* 
tain  lake ; in  the  Pool,  the  water  surges  and  heaves  in 
broad  masses,  the  light  seems  to  deal  with  it  more 
nobly,  and  the  Thames  assumes  such  majesty  as 
becomes  a stream  which  flows  through  the  grandest 
city,  and  bears  so  great  a proportion  of  the  commerce, 
of  the  world.”  Truly  the  lower  Thames  has  a beauty 
of  its  own,  but  it  is  beauty  of  the  stem  and  manly  sort, 
and  it  appeals,  perhaps,  to  a diflerent  range  of  feel* 
ings  from  those  that  are  aroused  by  the  sight  of  the 
quiet  and  charming  scenery  of  the  upper  portions  of 
the  river. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  dwell  on  the  beauty 


of  the  Thames  below  London  Bridge.  It  is  interest 
that  most  people  will  look  for  here.  There  is  no 
beauty,  perhaps,  in  the  desolate  spot  that  once  was 
Woolwich  Dockyard,  or  in  the  inelegant  sheds  that 
mark  the  site  of  England’s  greatest  arsenal.  Farther 
down,  on  the  opposite  shore  at  Tilbury,  a work  is  in 
progress  of  which  it  is  probably  impossible  at  present 
to  accurately  forecast  the  results.  The  East  and 
West  India  Dock  Company  is  there  constructing 
docks  which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Eight  huge  steamers  will  be  able  to  coal  atone 
time,  and  the  main  dock  will  cover  an  area  of  flfty- 
three  acres.  This,  it  is  said,  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  Suez  Canal.  The  long,  weight*carrying,  iron 
screw  steamers,  built  to  go  tlirough  the  canal,  are  not 
adapted  to  the  windings  and  turnings  of  the  Thames. 
There  was  a difficulty  in  bringing  ships  to  the  docks ; 
consc<iuentIy  the  docks  are  being  taken  to  the  ships. 
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We  have  passed  on  our  way  down  Erith  and  Grecn- 
hiihe,  famous  yachting*placcs.  Beyond  them  on  the 
Kentish  shore,  Gravesend,  with  its  narrow  streets,  its 
quaint  shops  and  houses,  is  also  a great  yachting  centre. 
It  is  loo  the  home  of  whitebait  fishing,  the  fish  being 
taken  in  open  boats,  in  long  peak-shaped  nets  with  a 
very  small  mesh. 

Away  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river  lies  for  some 
distance  a tract  of  low,  swampy  country.  Here  is  the 
abode  of  w'ildfowl,  and  here,  during  a hard  winter  when 
fowl  are  plentiful,  there  is  abundance  of  sport  to  be  had. 
It  is  hard  work,  and  by  no  means  without  a spice  of 
danger;  but  wildfowl-shooting  is  one  of  those  things 
that,  if  a man  has  once  taken  up  with  it,  he  is  never 
content  to  abandon.  Canvey  Island,  fiat,  dismal,  lies 
hereabouts,  and  is  a favourite  spot  for  punt  shooters  ; 
but  the  sport  has  been  somewhat  overdone  of  late 
years,  and  the  birds  arc  now  generally  wild  and  diffi- 
cult to  get  at.  There  are  marshes,  too,  on  the  Kentish 


shore  to  the  eastward  of  Thames  Haven,  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  visit  them  without  a guide. 

Southend,  which  shares  perhaps  with  Ramsgate  and 
Margate  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  paradise  of 
Cockaigne ; Sheerness,  w'iih  its  dockyard  and  its  forts ; 
these  are  our  halting-places  on  our  road  to  the  Nore, 
where  the  striped  buoy  falls  to  the  rhythm  of  the  short 
seas,  and  the  waving  ball  that  surmounts  the  tall  pole 
catches  the  eye  for  a lofig  distance,  a welcome  signal 
to  homeward-i>ound  ships. 

We  have  reached  the  mouth  of  “ The  Royal  River,” 
and  in  bidding  it  adieu,  we  may  quote  once  more  the 
words  of  Mr.  C.  Austen  Leigh 

.^od  if,  which  God  in  henven  forcfcad. 

On  u»  nn  alien  foe  detc^d. 

The  ancient  stream  has  auny  a mq 
To  light  and  win  as  .Mired  won ; 

High  deed*  shall  iiltuwnite  the  shore. 

And  frecdotn  shall  be  saved  once  more 
On  Tamise  ripe.** 

W.  T.  Mainprise. 
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UY  WILLIAM  HUGGINS,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 


IN  TWO  PAPERS.— FIRST  PAPER. 


"5iT  is  through  light  alone  that  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  universe  which  lies 
outside  the  small  spcck-likc  planet 
on  which  we  find  ourselves.  The 
eye,  notwithstanding  its  great  powers, 
is  subject  to  several  limitations  in  its 
reception,  and  in  its  interpretation  of 
the  light  which  reaches  us.  At  the 
best,  we  are  purblind,  for  the  eye  is 
sensitive  to  one  octave  only  of  light- 
waves—a small  oasis  in  the  great  range 
of  waves  which  come  to  us  from  lumi- 
nous sources  such  as  the  sun  and  the  stars.  We  may 
perhaps  form  some  idea  of  our  position  in  respect 
of  light  if  we  try  to  imagine  what  would  be  our  con- 
dition musically,  if  our  cars  were  as  limited  in  range 
as  are  our  eyes : if  we  were  able  to  hear  one  octave 
of  notes  only  in  the  middle  of  the  key-board,  and 
were  deaf  to  all  sounds  above  and  below  that  small 
range  of  notes. 

Another  limitation  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  eye  is  not  able  to  profit  by  the  cumulative  effect  of 
a continued  luminous  stimulus,  which  is  too  feeble  to 
excite  vision  at  the  instant  of  (ailing  upon  the  retina. 
We  know'  that  looking  long  does  not  enable  us  to 
perceive  what  is  too  faint  to  be  seen  at  the  first  glance. 
Indeed,  the  eye  speedily  tires,  and  it  is  at  the  first 
glance  only,  and  on  a small  part  only  of  the  retina, 
that  we  can  discern  the  faint  images  of  stars  which 
are  near  the  limit  of  our  powers  of  vision. 

As  we  have  to  use  the  same  pair  of  eyts  over  again, 
the  rapidity  with  which  impressions  fade  out  is  an  es- 


sential condition  of  the  uninterrupted  use  of  our  eyes. 
Reading  would  be  wearisome  if  it  were  necessary  to 
w ait,  after  turning  over  a page,  for  the  impression  of  the 
former  page  to  pass  slowly  from  our  eyes.  The  great 
rapidity  with  which  the  eye  is  able  to  present  a tabula 
rasa  to  every  new  object  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  its  powers. 

There  is  also  the  limitation  of  area.  Itisonly  when 
the  images  on  the  retina  are  very  minute,  and  even 
then  only  by  an  unconscious  movement  of  the  eye, 
that  we  can  see  (as  we  suppose  at  once)  a large  range 
of  objects. 

In  all  these  points  the  photographic  plate  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  eye,  and  is  able  to  some  extent  to 
supplement  it.  By  the  choice  of  suitable  substances, 
we  can  give  to  the  plate  the  power  of  receiving  the 
light  which  is  invisible  to  the  eye,  because  it  lies 
beyond  its  range  of  power. 

The  action  of  a feeble  light  upon  the  plate  accumu- 
lates by  lengthened  exposure,  so  that  a stars  image  too 
feeble  to  produce  a sensible  photographic  effect  in  one 
second  may  be  able  to  impress  itself  strongly  on  the 
plate  in  one  minute,  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
sixt>*  successive  seconds  of  action.  We  shall  see  that 
for  the  faintest  stars  which  have  been  photographed 
more  than  one  hour's  continuous  action  of  the  star  s 
light  has  to  be  gathered  up  before  a photographic 
image  of  sensible  strength  is  obtained. 

A plate,  unlike  the  retina,  retains  ilte  impression  of 
the  light  which  has  come  upon  it,  and  so  may  be  said 
to  possess  a memory  which  is  unfailing.  The  plate 
can  treasure  up  for  ail  time  the  most  complex  forms,  oi 
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it  may  be  the  images  of  many  thousand  stars, 
which  have  once  impressed  themselves  upon  it. 

Again,  by  taking  successive  plates  we  can  ob* 
tain  a map  of  the  whole  heavens  traced  by  the 
finger  of  light,  on  as  large  a scale  as  we  may 
desire. 

With  these  great  advantages  are  bound  up 
necessarily  certain  drawbacks : the  plate  has 
^ Us  d^fauts  de  ses  benms  qualiUs.^  In  con- 
sequence of  the  cumulative  action,  the  photo, 
graphic  picture  Is  not  true  to  nature.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  photograph  of  a 
nebula,  the  long  exposure  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  fainter  portions  causes  the  brighter 
parts  to  be  so  much  overdone  as  to  be  wanting 
in  details,  and  any  bright  stars  which  may  be 
present  are  no  longer,  as  they  should  appear, 
small  points,  but  have  grown  into  large  discs, 
which  may  overlap  each  other,  and  may  con- 
ceal what  is  close  about  them. 

We  have  said  already  that  photographic 
vision  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  eye. 

If  ordinar)’ gelatine  plates  arc  used,  the  violet 
light  which  is  near  the  limit  of  the  eye’s  power 
appears  the  most  brilliant  light  to  the  plate,  and 
the  picture  may  not  correspond  with  what  we 
see,  but  represents  a sun-spot,  for  example,  as 
we  should  see  it  if  our  eyes  were  attuned  to  a 
higher  octave  of  Hght*wavcs. 

These  drawbacks,  and  some  other  more 
subtle  ones,  are  well  understood,  and  if  taken 
carefully  into  consideration,  need  not  detract 
much  from  the  enormous  advantage  which 
photographic  plates  possess  as  a help  to  astro- 
nomical research. 

An  almost  limitless  held  of  discovery  lies 
before  the  astronomical  photographer. 

It  w'ould  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  short 
paper  to  trace,  even  in  outline,  the  history  of 
the  use  of  photography  in  the  astronomical  obsena- 
tory;  but  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  recent 
remarkable  photographs  of  the  heavens  which  have 
excited,  and  most  justly,  great  popular  enthusiasm, 
have  not  been  obtained  by  any  new  method,  or  by 
apparatus  of  novel  construction,  but  arc  due  to  the 
much  greater  suitability  of  the  modem  dry  plate  for 
astronomical  work.  Gelatine  plates  can  be  made  to 
possess  very  great  sensitiveness,  and  being  dry,  can 
be  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary. 

Daguerre,  shortly  after  his  great  discovery,  endea- 
voured to  get  a picture  of  the  moon  on  his  silver  plates, 
but  apparently  without  success.  Shortly  afterwards, 
in  1840,  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
portrait  of  the  moon  limned  by  her  owm  rays  on  the 
metal  which  had  been  considered  peculiarly  her  own. 

At  the  (fFcat  Exhibition  of  1851  in  London,  there 
were  exhibited  photographs  of  the  moon  taken  by 
Professor  Hond  at  Cambridge,  U.S.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  succeeding  year  Mr.  Dc  la  Rue  began  the  series 
of  photographs  of  the  moon  and  the  planets  which  are 
so  well  known.  During  the  next  few  years  we  find  the 
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names  in  England  of  Hartnup,  Crookes,  Fry,  Huggins, 
Dancer,  Baxendetl,  Williamson,  and  others. 

We  pass  over  thirty  years,  and  come  to  speak  of  some 
recent  successes. 

M.  Janssen  has  within  a few  weeks  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  a photograph  of  a solar 
spot  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  the  solar  photographs  w hich  have  been  taken  by  him 
at  the  observatory  of  Meudon.  This  photograph  shows 
with  great  beauty  and  distinctness  the  minute  structure 
of  the  spot  itself,  and  also  the  disturbed  solar  surface 
for  some  distance  aiound  it. 

M.  Janssen  says  : “We  see  (in  the  photograph)  that 
the  striated  structure  of  the  penumbra  is  itself  com- 
posed of  granulations  arranged  in  *'  chapelets.’*  On 
the  edges  of  the  penumbra  the  granulation  is  very 
brilliant  and  close,  but  in  the  penumbra  itself  the 
granules  are  less  luminous  and  arc  wider  apart,  leaving 
dark  openings  between  the  rows  of  grains.  The  spot 
presents  two  very  beautiful  bridges,  and  an  isolated 
and  very  brilliant  mass  of  matter  which  unites 
them.” 

From  the  sun  we  pass  to  the  faintest  class  of  celestial 
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objects,  and  give  an  illustration  to  show  what  photo* 
graphy  can  do  to  record  the  forms  of  the  ncbulx. 

This  hne  photograph  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion 
was  taken  by  our  countryman,  Mr.  Common,  F.R.S., 
at  Ealing,  in  1883. 

The  photograph  was  obtained  by  causing  the  image 
of  the  nebula,  formed  by  a silvered  glass  mirror  of  3 
feet  diameter,  to  fall  upon  the  plate,  during  an  expo, 
sure  of  one  hour.  Mr.  Common  found  that  more  details 
are  brought  out  by  every  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
exposure,  and  that  the  extreme  limit  of  use^  exposure 
with  bis  instrument  was  not  reached  even  at  one  hour 


ful  success  is  due  to  the  modern  plate  being  dry  and 
extremely  sensitive. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  of  New 
York,  constructed  a refracting  telescope,  in  which  the 
corrections  for  achromatism  were  made  for  the  kind  of 
light — blue  and  violet — w'hich  acts  most  strongly  upon 
the  sensitive  him,  instead  of  for  the  light  towards  the 
yellow  end  of  the  spectrum,  which  is  most  suitable  for 
vision.  This  telescope  had  an  aperture  of  1 inches 
and  a focal  length  of  about  14  feet 

The  instrument  constructed  by  MM.  Paul  and 
Prosper  Henry,  and  erected  at  the  Paris  Observatory, 


THE  GREAT  NERULA  IN  ORION. 

« Pkatfgr^/k  4r  Mr.  C»mm0H,  F.R.5.) 


and  thirty  minutes.  With  the  comparatively  short  ex* 
posure  of  thirty-seven  minutes  Mr.  Lasscll’s  faint  stars 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  nebula  are  distinctly  shown, 
while  details  of  the  nebula  itself,  not  represented  in 
the  best  drawings  that  have  occupied  so  much  time 
and  labour,  and  which  indeed  the  C)*e  can  hardly 
discern  and  the  hand  could  never  properly  represent, 
are  clearly  present  in  the  photograph. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  magniheent  results 
which  have  been  obtained  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  in 
making  charts  of  the  stars  by  photography.  Enthu- 
siastic admiration  is  the  only  feeling  with  which  we  can 
view  a plate  a few*  inches  square  upon  which  hve  thou- 
sand stars  have,  by  their  own  light,  and  within  an 
hour,  fixed  a permanent  record  of  their  positions  and 
their  relative  brightness.  In  this  case,  also,  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  instrument  by  which  the  images  of 
the  stars  are  produced  upon  the  plate,  but  the  wonder- 


is  precisely  similar,  but  has  a little  larger  aperture — 
about  13  inches. 

Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  limited  success  was  caused,  as  I 
have  stated,  by  the  inferiority  of  the  collodion  plates 
then  in  use.  but  he  clearly  foresaw  the  great  achieve- 
ments which  have  now  been  realised.  He  said  : **The 
power  to  obtain  images  of  ninth  magnitude  stars 
with  so  moderate  an  aperture  promises  to  develop 
and  increase  the  application  of  photography  to  the 
mapping  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  There  is  every  pro- 
bability that  the  chemistry  of  photography  will  be 
much  improved,  and  more  sensitive  methods  devised.** 

I should  mention  that  Dr.  Gill,  Her  Majest)’s 
Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time  was  now 
come  for  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd's  prophecy. 
In  1 882,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dr.  Gill  took  very 
successful  photographs  of  the  great  comet  of  that  year 
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with  an  ordinary  photographic  portrait  lens  lashed 
on  to  a telescope  mounted  equatorially,  and  moving 
b)‘  clockwork.  He  was  surprised  to  find  upon  the 
plate,  besides  the  comet,  a complete  photographic 
chart  of  the  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  comet  was 
situated,  of  all  stars  down  to  the  eighth  magnitude. 

The  apparatus  employed  at  the  Paris  Observatory  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (p.  6c^). 

At  the  first  glance  surprise  may  be  felt  at  seeing  an 
obseiTcr  intently  engaged  upon  an  eye  observation. 
One  of  the  difificulties  to  be  overcome  in  taking  photo* 
graphs  of  the  heavenly  bodies  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  earth  on  which  the  instruments  rest  is 
in  motion.  The  well-known  consequence  is  that  the 
stars  rise,  south,  and  set.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
a star’s  image  on  the  plate  would  be  a line,  longer  or 
shorter  according  to  the  length  of  exposure,  unless  the 
photographic  telescope  had  a corresponding  motion  in 
the  opposite  direction,  by  which,  notwithstanding  the 
earth’s  rotation,  the  star’s  image  could  be  made  to 
remain  stationary  on  the  plate.  In  the  illustration  the 
Urge  metal  parallclopiped  contains  two  telescopes.  In 
the  upper  half  is  placed  the  specially  constructed  re- 
fractor, about  inches  aperture,  which  is  corrected 
w as  to  give  sharp  images  of  the  stars  with  the  kind 
» ofUght  which  is  most  effective  in  its  action  on  the 

I plate.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  telescope  will  be  seen 

I the  “ back,”  carrying  the  photographic  plate.  Placed 
parallel  to  this  telescope,  and  immediately  below  it.  is 
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a second  telescope  of  about  the  same  focal  length  and 
9i  inches  aperture.  To  the  eye-piece  of  this  telescope 
the  observer’s  eye  is  directed.  These  telescopes  are 
so  accurately  placed  that  when  the  observer  sees  a star 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  eye- 
piece, he  knows  that  the  image  of  the  same  star  formed 
by  the  photographic  telescope  falls  precisely  on  the 
middle  point  of  the  plate.  Both  telescopes  are  moved 
together  by  an  accurately  adjusted  clock  motion,  and 
if  this  motion  could  be  made  as  perfect  as  that  of  the 
earth,  and  further,  if  there  were  no  shift  of  the  star’s 
apparent  position  during  the  exposure,  by  a variation 
in  the  refractive  action  of  our  atmosphere,  the  star’s 
image  would  remain  absolutely  at  rest  upon  the  plate, 
and  the  photographic  image  of  the  star  would  be  per- 
fectly round. 

Such  mechanical  perfection  is  scarcely  attainable, 
and  the  changes  of  varying  ainmsphcric  refraction 
exercise  a sensible  effect  during  the  time  of  exposure, 
so  that,  practically,  the  telescopes  cannot  be  left  to 
themselves,  but  it  is  necessary  for  an  observer  to  keep 
with  great  care  the  image  of  the  star  precisely  at  the 
same  spot,  by  small  amounts  of  occasional  control  by 
hand  of  the  motion  of  the  instrument.  He  is  aided  in 
knowing  that  the  star’s  image  is  staiionaty,  by  suitably 
placed  wires  across  the  field  of  view.  So  perfectly  can 
this  be  accomplished  that  during  an  exposure  of  one 
hour  (here  is  no  sensible  falling  off  from  the  perfect 
roundness  of  the  star-images. 
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By  FRANK  BARRETT,  Author  of  “John  Ford,”  "Hidden  Gold,**  *'Hoxkast  Davie, ” Ao. 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

OTLRY  AND  HARLOWE 
had  stopped  payment  ! It 
was  a terrible  shock  to  all  of 
us  ; for,  little  as  wc  knew  of 
financial  m.Ttlers,  we  under- 
stood that  the  stopping  of  a 
bank  implies  failure  in  busi- 
ness, with  disaster  and  ruin  to 
all  concerned  in  it. 

We  were  speechless,  our  eyes  fixed  on  Philip  in  blank 
dismay.  His  hand  trembled  slightly  ; there  was  pity 
and  grave  solicitude  in  his  pale  face  as  he  looked  at 
his  youDg  wife.  He  was  wondering,  perhaps,  how  she 
receive  this  sudden  announcement  of  their  down- 
fall I also  was  anxious  for  her  ; for  she,  having  flown 
s®  high,  must  suffer  most  by  the  overthrow*.  Would 
she  burst  into  a passion  of  tears  as  she  realised  the 
humiliation  to  which  she  must  submit  in  relinquish- 
ing her  proud  position  in  society  ? Would  she  in 
sudden  anger  upbraid  Philip  for  placing  her  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  for  culpable  neglect  in  a matter  where 
her  dignity  and  happiness  were  concerned?  These 
W'trc  the  questions  1 asked  myself. 

667 


.She  was  the  first  to  speak.  Going  to  her  husband’s 
side,  and  laying  her  hand  tenderly  on  his  arm,  she  said : 

“ Philip,  dear,  how  can  I help  you?” 

Oh,  I could  have  cried  out  “ Bravo  ! ” when  I heard 
the  brave  woman  say  that.  Philip  was  moved  also. 

I saw  a tear  fall  down  bis  check  as  he  put  his  arm 
about  her,  and  looked  fondly  into  her  face. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  it’s  all  up  with  everything?” 
said  Potter,  aghast. 

**  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that,”  said  Philip,  with  a short 
laugh.  “ I believe  Motley  will  pull  through  the  diffi- 
culty, but  he  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that  lie  may  fail, 
and  you  see  wc  cannot  accept  any  invitation  with  that 
danger  hanging  over  us.” 

Madge  shook  her  head. 

" A business  like  that  can’t  collapse  in  a moment,” 
said  Potter,  who  seemed  to  fed  himself  particularly  ill- 
used.  “ How  long  has  it  been  going  wrong,  Phil  ?” 

“ I heard  nothing  until  this  morning.” 

**  But  Motley  must  have  known.  Of  course  you’re 
not  to  blame.  But  I should  like  to  know  what  on 
earth  he’s  been  slaying  at  Brighton  for  this  last  cver- 
.so-Iongwith  affairs  in  a shaky  condition?  Hang  it 
all ! I should  hold  him  responsible  if  I were  you.  You 
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have  let  him  manage  the  business  and  do  it  all  just 
as  he  pleases — I should  make  him  answer  for  it.” 
Philip  took  no  more  notice  of  Potter  than  he  de- 
served  ; but  seating  Madge  on  a lounge,  he  look  a chair 
beside  her,  and  said— 

“ The  bank  has  been  robbed  ! ” 

“ Robbed ! I thought  so,”  exclaimed  Potter ; “ the 
manager,  of  course.  1 never  did  like  the  look  of  that 
man.  Motley  ought  to  have  employed  some  one  to 
keep  an  eye  on  him.” 

“ He  did,”  said  Philip,  “and  the  man  he  employed 
has  committed  the  robbery — Burns,  Madge : you  have 
seen  him  ? ” 

I remembered  the  pale,  anxious  young  man.  We 
were  all  astonished,  although  Potter,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  affected  to  sec  nothing  more  than  he  had 
expected. 

“1  do  not  understand  the  technicalities,  nor  could  I 
follow  all  Motley’s  explanation,  but  briefly  this  is  what 
happened.  Before  going  away  Motley  put  stock  into 
the  brukcr^s  hands  to  be  sold  during  his  absence. 
Heavy  payments  were  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  alterations  going  on  at  the  refinery  on  his  return, 
and  the  money  was  to  be  paid  in  on  the  ninth — to-mor- 
row. By  some  misunderstanding  it  was  paid  in  on  the 
sixth.  Yesterday  all  went  on  as  usual.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  manager  thought  it  advisable  to  telegraph  to 
Motley,  letting  him  know'  that  the  money  had  l^en  paid 
in  before  dale.  This  he  did,  notwithstanding  that 
Burns  had,  according  to  hts  own  statement,  telegraphed 
at  the  time  of  the  money  being  paid.  The  manager 
suspected  from  Bums*  manner  that  all  was  not  right. 
Burns  had  not  telegraphed.  Unfortunately,  Motley  w’as 
absent  from  his  hotel  yesterday  : he  only  got  the  tele- 
gram when  he  returned  late  last  night  He  took  the 
first  train  this  morning,  and  got  to  the  bank  soon  after 
seven.  He  has  the  master-key  of  every  lock.  Letting 
himself  in,  he  went  straight  to  the  strong  room  and 
opened  the  safe.  It  was  empty.  Notes,  gold,  silver 
—everything  was  gone  ! ’* 

How  much  should  there  have  been  ? ” 

“ Between  ninety  and  a hundred  thousand  pounds.” 
That  seemed  a great  sum;  we  could  say  nothing. 
Philip  proceeded : 

“ Motley  telegraphed  to  the  police.  Then  he  set  to 
work  to  get  money  for  the  day’s  requirements.  There 
was  nothing  at  the  works:  they  had  paid  into  the  bank 
last  night.  However,  he  managed  to  raise  enough  cash 
to  commence  with.  Up  till  eleven  all  went  well ; the 
demands  were  not  heavy  ; after  that  the  demands  in- 
creased with  alarming  rapidity.  It  had  got  out  that 
the  bank  was  robbed.  Every  farthing  that  could  be 
raised  at  the  moment  was  paid  out.  Motley  sent  for 
me,  hoping  1 might  have  funds  in  reserve.  1 gave  him 
all  I had.  It  went.  Then  a heavy  cheque  was  handed 
in  for  payment.  Motley  had  to  announce  that  the 
bank  must  suspend  payment.  Most  of  tlie  bank 
customers  arc  tradesmen.  Some  of  them  became 
violent ; they  would  not  listen  to  reason  ; they  could 
not  or  would  not  see  that  if  we  had  time  we  might  get 
over  the  difficulty.  Finally,  the  bank  had  to  be  cleared 
and  the  doors  shut." 


Potter  let  us  know  what  he  should  have  done  had  be 
been  in  Philip’s  place,  and  w hen  he  had  nothing  more 
to  say,  and  was  silent,  Madge,  who  had  been  sitiii^ 
with  her  hand  in  Philip’s,  and  listening  in  ihuughful 
composure,  said — 

“ Tell  me  w hat  is  to  be  done,  dear.** 

“ Nothing  that  wc  can  do,”  replied  Philip.  “ Motley 
is  going  round  to  the  principal  creditors  ; he  promised 
when  he  had  seen  them  to  come  here.  He  begged 
me.  in  the  meanwhile,  to  keep  quiet,  lest  any  unusual 
action  on  my  part  should  increase  the  agitation  he  is 
trying  to  repress.** 

” Of  course,  at  such  a time  as  this  Mr.  Motley  must 
be  unhindered  in  his  movements,”  said  Madge;  **  1 did 
not  mean  that  wc  should  interfere  in  that  way.  But  if 
money  is  needed  to  avert  bankruptcy,  we  shall  do  well 
to  collect  what  we  have  in  readiness." 

“I  have  thought  of  that,  'riicre’s  the  house  at 
Strectly,  our  furniture,  plate,  horses,  and  all  that,  I 
know.  But  they  are  not  ready  money.  A mortgage 
cannot  be  raised  on  them  in  a day,  or  w ithout  exciting 
attention ” 

“ But  you  forget,  dear,  the  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
that  I have  in  tiic  London  and  Westminster.” 

“ That  is  settled  on  you ; it  is  your  own  property. 
The  creditors  cannot  touch  it,”  said  Potter.  Jt  was 
strange  to  think  how  mercenary  a taste  of  prosperity 
had  made  him. 

“ All  that  I have  is  yours,  you  know,  dear,"  said 
Madge  to  Philip  ; “ and  you  must  use  this  money  just 
as  if  it  were  your  own.” 

I was  proud  of  Madge ; and  glancing  at  Philip,  I 
saw  that  he  shared  my  feeling.  His  eyes  sparkled 
with  delight,  and  he  couid  only  press  Madge's  hand  in 
response.  I knew  she  had  made  him  happier  than  if 
the  dishonest  clerk  had  at  that  moment  restored  the 
hundred  thousand  he  had  taken. 

I sal  with  my  friends  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  I 
bade  them  good-bye,  it  being  dose  on  the  stroke  of 
midnight.  Philip  went  down-stairs  with  me  to  the 
door.  As  he  opened  it  a cab  stopped  before  us, 
and  Mr.  Motley  pulled  his  bulky  figure  up,  and  stepped 
down  heavily  on  to  the  pavement.  1 burned  to  escape, 
that  1 miglu  not  delay  the  interview,  but  catching 
sight  of  me,  he  cried — 

“ Ha!  Holdcrncss  ; stop  a bit— I w'ant  to  speak  to 
you  ; ” and  then  holding  me  by  one  hand,  and  giving 
the  other  to  Philip,  he  added,  “No  secret  from  our  old 
friend,  I suppose  ? ” 

“ None  whatever,’*  replied  Philip. 

“ Then  come  along  in  ; not  up-stairs,  Phil.  In  the 
library,  here  ; wc  shall  have  it  to  ourselves.** 

We  went  into  the  library,  where  a light  was  burning. 
Mr.  Motley  threw  himself  into  a big  chair,  taking  off 
his  hat  ; and  then  blowing  out  his  checks,  he  puffed  a 
long  breath  through  his  thick  lips,  and  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead. 

“ Half  a tumbler  of  seltzer,  Phil,  and  a cigar ; Fm 
dead  beat,”  he  said. 

Phil  went  to  a cabinet  to  get  the  desired  refresh- 
ment, and  Mr.  Motley  said— 

“Well,  i think  it’s  all  right,  Phil.  I’ve  been  round 
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to  tho  big  men.  What  a lot!  Heads  as  hard  as  that 
wall,  and  as  thick.  But  Tve  made  ’em  understand 
tlii^ — that  if  they  give  us  three  or  four  days  they  will 
get  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  if  they  don’t 
they’ll  have  to  put  up  with  what  we’ve  got,  minus  law 
expenses.  I've  contrived  to  get  enough  cash  to  satisfy 
the  small  fry,  and  we  shall  open  shop  to-morrow 
morning.” 

**\Vhy,  that’s  good  news,  indeed!”  said  Phil, 
cheerily. 

“Yes,  it’s  all  right,  unless — ” Mr.  Motley  paused, 
and  took  a deep  draught  of  seltzer>-“  unless  anything 
Itappens  to  frighten  the  big  men.” 


score  to  his  libretto.  Personally  I do  not  know 
him.” 

“That  don’t  matter.  You  have  to  conduct  the  thing 
when  it  is  produced  next  week,  eh  ?” 

“Yes,”  I replied. 

“And.  of  course,  you  could  spoil  the  whole  thing  if 
you  chose  ? " 

“ Naturally,  if  I failed  to  conduct  properly,  there 
would  be  a hasco." 

“ That’s  just  it  He’s  at  your  mercy,  and  he  knows 
it  Of  course,  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  a man 
of  principle  like  you  to  ruin  a young  author’s  Hnt 
piece  ; but  he  is  not  to  know  that.” 


•••HOW  CAN  l HELP  YOU?*"!/.  609). 


^*What  may  happen  to  frighten  them?”  asked 
Philip. 

“A  damaging  paragraph  in  one  of  the  papers. 
Liberty  of  the  press  may  be  a fine  thing  for  the 
newspaper  people,  but  I’d  muzzle  the  lot  like  dogs 
in  July  if  I had  my  way.” 

“Surely,  sir,”  said  I,  “established  papers  would 
not— — " 

“ Well,  I’m  not  sure  of  them.  But  it’s  the  papers 
that  are  trying  to  establish  themselves  1 fear — these 
precious  * society  papers,’  as  they  call  themselves,  that 
come  out  one  week,  and  disappear  the  next,  and  will 
run  any  risk,  say  anything,  do  anything,  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  It’s  about  one  of  these  papers  I 
want  to  speak  to  you,  Holdemess.  You  know  a man 
named  Thornton,  don’t  you.^” 

“ The  author  of  ‘ Golconda  ? * ” 

“ Thai’s  the  fellow.” 

“ I know  him  professionally— that  is  all.  He  has 
the  management  of  the  new  cantata  he  has  written 
with  M r.  Cavello,  and  I have  had  to  arrange  the  musical 


“ 1 don’t  quite  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  Mr. 
Motley,”  said  I,  not  liking  bis  tone. 

“ I’m  coming  to  the  point  at  once.  Thornton  has 
just  started  a paper— edits  it,  or  something.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  at  the  head  of  it ; and  a scurrilous,  vulgar, 
personal  thing  it  is,  too.  You’ve  seen  it,  Phil — TAt 
Whip?” 

Philip  had  not  seen  it,  nor  had  I.  We  said  so. 

“ Well,  you’ve  lost  nothing,”  said  Mr.  Motley.  “ It’s 
the  worst  of  a bad  lot.  First  person,  I think  you  call 
it,  all  through.  * I — 1 — I,’  all  the  way  through.  1 
go  to  the  theatre  ; / go  to  the  races  ; / tattle  in  the 
club  room  ; in  fact,  /—which  is  Thornton — pokes  his 
nose  in  everywhere.  Amongst  other  places,  he  has 
chosen  to  poke  it  into  the  City.  It  just  suits  the  stock 
jobbers.  Now,  it’s  this  fellow  I fear.  The  precious 
paper  comes  out  to-morrow,  and  if  be  takes  up  our 
affair  we  are  done  for.  So,  what  I want  you  to  do, 
Holdemess,  is  to  go  to  the  office,  find  Thornton,  and 
prevent  any  article  concerning  us  from  appearing.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  1,  rising  at  once  ; “ I will  do  my 
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best  ; and  I have  a sufficiently  good  opinion  of  his 
honesty  to  believe  that,  when  I tell  him  the  truth 
about  this  robbery,  he  will  write  nothing  to  your 
disadvantage.*’ 

Yes,  that’s  all  very  well,  Holdemcss,’*  said  Mr, 
Motley;  **but  if  you  can  let  him  understand,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  he  injures  your  friends  he  injures 
you,  and  that  you  are  not  the  sort  of  man  to  suffer 
injury  without  avenging  it,  you’ll  do  quite  as  much 
towards  keeping  this  press  gentleman  honest  as  if  you 
appealed  to  his  tine  feelings.” 

“ I will  do  the  best  1 can,”  said  I.  passing  over  as 
well  as  I could  what  was  certainly  not  an  appeal  to 
my  sense  of  honesty. 

“ Don’t  be  in  a hurry  ; the  last  train’s  gone.  Til 
take  you  to  the  office  in  my  cab.” 

” There  is  no  news  of  Burns  ?”  asked  Philip. 

“ The  police  have  found  that  he  started  for  Dover 
by  the  night  mail,  and  crossed  the  Channel  by  the 
Ostend  boat  ; so  we  are  likely  to  hear  no  more  of  him. 
We  shall  see  no  more  of  Thomas  Bums."  He  mut- 
tered an  imprecation. 

” By*the-by,  sir,”  said  I,  still  thinking  of  the  under- 
taking before  me,  **  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that 
Mr.  Thornton  is  a friend  of  Mrs.  Motley’s.  He 
brought  her  to  the  hall  to  hear  the  first  rehearsal 
last  Saturday.” 

” 1 know  that.  What  then.  Holdcmess?” 

“ WTiy,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Motley  you  have  a claim  upon  his  consideration— — ” 

I was  interrupted  by  a burst  of  laughter  from  Mr. 
Motley. 

“You  don’t  know  Mrs.  Motley;  you  don’t  know 
her,”  he  said.  “ It  is  just  because  she  and  Mr. 
Thornton  are  good  friends  that  I fear  him  ; " and 
then  speaking  slowly,  and  with  emphasis,  he  added : 
“If  there  is  a damaging  article  in  Whip  to- 
morrow, it  will  be  due  to  my  wife.  Don’t  you  sec 
that  she  would  give  anything  in  the  world  to  ruin 
Phil  and  his  wife  ? 


CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

It  w'as  loo  late.  The  office  in  Fleet  Street  was  closed  ; 
and  at  the  printer's,  in  Whitefriars,  I was  told  that 
The  Whip  had  gone  to  press.  I hardly  slept  that 
night,  1 was  so  anxious  about  my  friend,  and  in  the 
morning  I went  out  betimes. 

Outside  a bookseller's  shop  in  the  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  I siiw  the  contents  bill  of  The  Whip^ 
conspicuous  by  the  black  figure  of  a riding-whip 
crossing  it  diagonally  from  top  to  bottom.  A line 
in  large  letters  caught  my  eye  at  once  : — 

“Motlev  & Harlowe  Suspend  Payment.” 

I bought  a copy  of  the  paper.  On  the  inside 
page,  under  tlie  headline  “ Money,”  I read  “ .Smash  !” 
and  below ; — 

“.Messrs.  Motley  & Harlowe,  bankers,  of  Throg- 
morton Street,  susj>ended  payment  yesterday.  A clerk 
absconded  with  the  contents  of  tlie  safe.  No  one  paid 
in,  and  there  was  nothing  to  pay  out,  so  Messrs. 


Motley  & Harlowe,  for  lack  of  better  employment, 
put  up  the  shutters. 

“ Nobody  in  Tlirogmorton  Street  seemed  greatly 
surprised— except  the  creditors. 

“ It  is  thought  that  the  bank  will  resume  business 
to-day,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  difficulty  may 
be  overcome  by  the  exercise  of  a little  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  large  creditors.  This  is  a consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished  ; the  only  difficulty  is 
to  persuade  the  wolves  to  restrain  their  appetites  until 
the  rats  are  gorged.  Were  I a big  creditor,  1 should 
take  my  chance  with  the  little  ones. 

“ On  ’Change  I heard  a good  deal  of  sympathy 
expressed  for  the  bankers — no  one  there  ever  pities  a 
creditor.  ‘Excellent  man,  Motley— terrible  blow  for 
him— the  labours  of  a lifetime  lost!*  ‘And  Harlowe. 
you  know — the  husband  of  Mrs.  Harlowe — a charm- 
ing woman,  about  to  be  presented  at  Court — brilliant 
future  lost ! * 

“ Bankers  and  creditors,  you  have  my  sympathy 
and  my  congratulations  at  the  same  time.  The  mis- 
fortune would  have  been  greater  had  it  come  laler. 

“The  bank,  1 believe,  is  in  a position  to  offer  a 
fair  dividend  now'.  Mr.  Motley,  with  his  inde^tig- 
able  industry  and  prudence,  will  retrieve  his  position. 
Mr.  Harlowe  will  probably  discontinue  his  connection 
with  commerce — much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties, 1 imagine,  and  of  Mrs.  Harlowe  in  particular. 
Society  objects  to  its  favourite  meddling  with  industry. 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned,  I hope  in 
the  next  issue  to  report  a meeting  of  creditors. 

“A  meeting  of  creditors  is  always  rich  in  revela- 
tions  ; this  will  not  be  exceptional  in  that  regard,  1 
expect.  We  have  heard  much  during  the  last  lialf- 
year  of  Mrs.  Harlowe;  I am  curious  to  know  more 
about  her  husband. 

“ Dxdalus  got  safely  out  of  the  labyrinth  by  keep- 
ing prudently  near  the  earth ; Icarus,  who  flew  too 
high,  fell  into  tlie  .Egean.  It  is  my  impression  that 
wc  shall  see  Daedalus  again,  we  in  the  City ; but 
Icarus — never  I” 

One  can  imagine  with  what  indignation  I read  this 
infamous  article.  It  seemed  to  me  that  its  flippant 
vulgarity  would  serve  to  lessen  its  ill  effect  ; but  1 
was  mistaken.  A gentleman  se;itcd  behind  me  on 
the  omnibus  had  the  paper. 

“This  is  smart,”  said  he  to  a friend  seated  beside 
him,  after  reading  in  silence  for  a few  minutes.  “ Read 
that.” 

“What  is  it?  "asked  the  other,  “*  Money oh ! a 
City  article.  I don’t  understand  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“ Nor  I ; but  this  paper  makes  a dull  subject  inte- 
resting. Just  read  it.”  On  this  recommendation  the 
friend  ran  through  the  article. 

“ Yes,  that’s  bold,”  said  he,  as  he  handed  back  th« 
paper.  “ That’s  the  way  these  rascally  l^ankrupts 
ought  to  be  served.  I suppose  Motley  has  been 
ruined  by  this  Harlowe— it  isn’t  likely  a bank  would 
stop  because  of  a robbery.  The  clerk's  a scapegoat. 
Poor  beggar,  1 suppose  he  will  be  sent  to  gaol  for 
appropriating  a few  hundreds,  while  the  fashionable 
principal,  who  has  appropriated  thousands,  will  be 
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nicely  whitcnrashcd,  and  be  made  fit  for  the  best 
society  in  the  kingdom.  Pretty  slate  of  things  ! We 
want  an  independent  paper,  that’s  not  afraid  to  show 
up  the  real  rascal.  What’s  the  name  of  the  paper  ? 
The  Whip.  Ah  ! PH  take  it  in,” 

1 had  a friend  living  in  the  Temple,  a man 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  law*  on  such  subjects. 

I showed  him  the  paper,  and  asked  if  the  article  w*as 
not  libellous. 

“Libellous!”  he  exclaimed  after  reading  it,  “I 
should  think  it  is.  Every  tine  is  libellous.  Men  have 
got  two  years’  imprisonment  for  saying  one-half  as 
much.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  it,”  I cried. 

“ Uut,”  he  pursued,  “ I doubt  if  the  wTilcr  of  this 
would  be  punished.  A jury  of  shopkeepers  could 
never  be  induced  to  look  upon  the  defence  of  their 
interests  as  a punishable  offence.  Besides,  these 
bankers  would  be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to 
institute  proceedings.  They  are  much  too  wise  to 
stir  up  muddy  water.  And  again,  how  is  a bankrupt 
firm  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  an  action  ? ” 

“ But  supposing  they  are  not  bankrupt — suppose  the 
insinuation  is  false  ?* 

“Thai’s  another  matter.  Depend  upon  it,  no  man 
in  his  sane  senses  would  publish  such  an  article  as 
that  unless  he  were  perfectly  sure  that  the  event 
would  more  than  justify  his  insinuations.  He  knows 
that  the  bank  will  not  recover,  that  there  will  be 
bankruptcy  and  dissolution  of  partnership,  and  that 
the  inouiries  at  the  meeting  of  creditors  will  bring  out 
facts  damaging  to  Mr.  Harlowe.” 

“ That  I know  cannot  be,”  said  I. 

“If  Mr.  Harlowe  is  your  friend,  1 hope  you  are 
right.  But  I am  greatly  mistaken  if  this  smart  writer 
misunderstands  his  subject.” 

Yielding  to  my  anxiety,  I went  into  the  City,  The 
Royal  Exchange  bells  were  chiming  twelve  o’clock 
as  I passed.  The  bank  in  Throgmorton  Street  was 
closed  ; a knot  of  men  were  talking  before  the  doors. 
1 leamt  that  (he  large  creditors,  so  far  from  showing 
patience,  had  been  the  first  to  push  up  to  the  pay- 
desk  when  the  doors  were  opened.  The  “ wolves  ” 
had  not  restrained  their  appetites  till  the  “ rats  ” were 
satisfied— and  this  was  due,  Mr.  Motley  assured  us, 
to  the  action  taken  by  Tht  Whip. 

“My  wife  has  taken  her  time,  but  she’s  done  the 
business  thoroughly,’’  said  he.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  screen  his  wife  ; on  the  contrary,  he  made  us 
understand  that  this  ruin  was  the  result  of  Mrs. 
Motley’s  vindictive  hatred  of  poor  Madge. 

Philip  had  proposed  to  use  his  wife's  money,  telling 
Motley  of  her  offer. 

“ It  is  what  1 cxp«:ted  of  her,”  said  Motley — 
“you’ve  only  to  study  a woman’s  character  for  a week 
to  know  beforehand  how  she  will  act  under  certain 
conditions.  It’s  a noble  offer,  Phil,  but  as  for  availing 
ourselves  of  it,  that’s  out  of  the  question.  If  my 
wife  could  be  brought  to  do  as  much,  it  would  be  all 
right;  but  Madge’s  money  alone  is  no  good  to  us. 
It  would  be  swallowed  up,  and  we  should  be  no 
better  off.  Wail,  my  boy,  wait.  Let  things  take  their 
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n.*itural  course.  Keep  that  dear  girl's  money  where 
it  is.  We  shall  be  glad  of  a loan  later  on,  and  we 
can  Imrrow  it  with  a fair  chance  of  paying  it  all  back, 
capital  and  interest.  I’ve  got  it  all  planned  out  here,” 
and  he  tapped  his  forehead.  “ 1 know  exactly  what 
must  happen,  just  as  one  of  those  clever  chess-players, 
by  a glance  at  the  board,  secs  how  the  game  must 
end.  The  creditors  will  take  what  they  can  get,  and 
not  be  too  hard  upon  us,  knowing  the  sort  of  man  I 
am,  and  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  be  lenient.  We 
shall  start  again  with  a clean  slate.  We  can  borrow* 
your  wife’s  money,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  pay  up 
every  farthing  the  creditors  have  sacrificed.  We  are 
not  bound  to  do  that  ; but  it's  good  policy.  Their 
confidence  in  us  will  be  stronger  than  ever  with  this 
proof  of  our  principle  and  soundness,  and  our  position 
will  be  improved.” 

Philip  was  bound  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  his 
partner.  Indeed,  it  seemed  so  reasonable  and  pro- 
mising that  no  one  could  have  desired  better ; and 
again  we  said,  “ What  a capital  old  fellow  Motley  is  ! ” 

On  the  face  of  it  there  was  every  probability  that  he 
would  verify  his  prediction,  and  that  financially  the 
two  partners,  after  a certain  lapse  of  time,  would  re- 
cover their  former  position. 

But  it  was  obvious,  at  the  same  time,  that  Philip 
and  his  wife  had  lost  their  standing  in  society,  and  it 
was  doubtful  whether  Madge  could  ever  again  take  a 
foremost  place  among  people  of  social  distinction. 

Every  one  condemned  Philip.  The  clerk’s  em- 
bezzlement was  overlooked  ; Philip  was  saddled  with 
the  blame  of  having  brought  about  the  disaster.  1 
heard  the  same  cry,  no  matter  whom  I spoke  to  on 
the  subject  The  robbery  was  an  accident  that  had 
precipitated  the  disaster  ; the  fundamenul  cause  was 
Harlowe’s  culpable  neglect  and  reckless  extravagance. 
And  those  who  blamed  him  for  neglect  of  business 
were  the  same  who  declared  that  Motley  had  done  all 
that  man  possibly  could  do  to  improve  the  business, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  been  better  managed. 
When  people  give  way  to  prejudice  they  are  unreason- 
able and  inconsistent  The  influence  of  The  Whip  was 
visible  in  this,  for  people  showed  themselves  vastly 
learned  about  Dadalus  and  Icarus  at  this  time, 
though  they  had  got  their  knowledge  of  this  classical 
story,  doubtless,  as  1 had  : by  looking  it  up  in  the 
classical  dictionary. 

And  this  unthinking,  unjust  world  was  just  as  one- 
sided in  praising  Mr.  Motley  as  it  was  in  blaming 
his  partner.  No  one  ever  spoke  of  his  faults — ever 
discovered  that  his  expenditure  had  been  going  on  by 
thousands  for  years,  while  Philip  lived  content  on  a 
few  hundreds — or  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  never  warned  Philip  of  his  danger,  but  rather 
lulled  him  into  a sense  of  security  and  indiflTcrence. 
To  hear  people  talk,  one  would  have  thought  that  .Mr. 
Motley  was  the  benefactor  of  his  species,  and  above 
reproach.  The  creditors  shook  hands  with  him 
warmly,  whereas  they  would,  I believe,  have  tom 
Philip  to  pieces  had  he  been  left  to  their  mercy.  They 
seemed  to  regard  him  as  racing  people  look  upon  a 
wclshcr. 
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We  looked  forward — and  not  with  pleasure — to 
friends  calling  upon  Madge  to  offer  condolence.  Not 
one  of  all  her  acquaintances  called  or  wrote  to  her. 
The  Harlowcs  were  in  disfavour. 

Philip  felt  this  neglect  keenly.  Madge  suffered 
also,  not  on  her  own  account,  but  because  she  saw 
that  her  husband  reproached  himself,  and  grieved  for 
her.  He  would  have  had  her  leave  London  till  the 
affair  was  all  over,  but  she  would  not  go  without  him. 
Her  place  was  by  him,  in  trouble  and  in  joy. 

Their  misfortune  brought  them  one  new  acquaint* 
ance.  though  it  drove  the  old  ones  away. 

A gentleman  came  in  a brougham  to  the  house — a 


and  dependent  upon  his  daughters  for  support  I 
regretted  losing  my  self-command.  1 thought  the 
man  would  never  speak  to  me  again  after  saying  that 
But  I was  in  error.  He  spoke  to  me  the  next  day  as 
though  nothing  had  been  said^only  be  was  careful 
not  to  say  anything  against  Philip  in  my  hearing. 
That  was  his  character. 

Business  brought  Mr.  Motley  frequently  to  Grand!- 
son  House  now.  He  had  never  looked  better,  more 
energetic,  or  in  better  spirits ; and  this  seemed  mar- 
vellous to  us,  who  were  worn  with  care  and  anxiety. 
1 say  us,  for  my  friends’  misfortunes  weighed  as 
heavily  upon  me  as  upon  them,  I believe.  But  then. 


*'*NO  SECRCT  VkOit  OUR  OI4>  FRIKNU,  1 SUFFUSE ?'*’ (/.  6lo). 


particularly  respectable  and  well-to-do-looking  gentle- 
man. He  told  Philip  he  had  often  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  useful  to  persons  of  distinction,  and  should  be 
happy  to  assist  him  if  he  was  in  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. He  would  buy  furniture,  plate,  jewels,  horses, 
anything  and  everything,  and  no  matter  to  what 
amount,  and  give  ready  money.  Philip  took  his  card, 
and  rang  the  bell  for  the  sen'ant  to  open  the  door  to 
this  friend  in  need.  His  name  was  Hart  M.  Laiarus. 

Potter  was  detestable  at  this  time.  He  had  got  into 
society  by  hanging  to  his  daughter's  skirts,  and  under 
the  spell  she  cast  upon  those  about  her,  they  had  ac- 
cepted her  father  as  a genius,  and  taken  his  wretched 
sketches  for  works  of  art.  He  had  been  welcomed  as 
an  eccentric  artist  wherever  Madge  visited.  Now, 
when  he  presented  himself  at  these  houses,  expecting 
to  be  admitted  upon  his  own  merits,  he  found  the 
doors  closed  against  him.  He  had  the  assurance  to 
hint  to  me  one  day  that  Philip  had  brought  him  to 
ruin.  Then  I lost  patience,  and  told  him  1 could  not 
believe  that  until  1 saw  him  again  in  his  old  jacket. 


he  was  constantly  busy  in  arranging  this,  settling  that, 
or  achieving  something,  whereas  we  were  of  necessity 
inactive.  We  could  do  nothing,  and  that  made  our 
trouble  greater. 

It  was  impossible  to  overcome  our  anxiety,  despite 
Mr.  Motley’s  hopeful  assurances.  He  never  failed  to 
speak  encouragingly. 

“ Don’t  worry— don’t  worry  yourselves,”  he  would 
say.  It’s  all  right ; don’t  take  it  to  heart.  Look  at 
me  ! 1 don’t  let  it  upset  me  ; and  we’re  all  in  the  same 
position.  What’s  done  can’t  be  undone.  Everything’s 
going  on  as  well  as  it  can  ga  In  a week  or  two  all 
our  troubles  will  be  over.” 

He  couldn’t  understand  the  feelings  of  sensitive  and 
delicate  minds.  He  laughed  and  joked  with  the  men 
who  came  to  value  the  house  and  effects.  To  Philip 
It  was  deeply  humiliating  to  answer  their  necessary 
questions,  and  to  show  them  what  valuaUcs  belonged 
to  him,  and  which  were  his  wife’s  property.  Sleep  did 
not  come  to  their  pillows  that  week.  1 imagine. 

How  interminable  the  delay  seemed!  How  we 
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prayed  for  the  day  to  coinc  when  wc  might  say,**  Now 
wc  know  the  worst ! ” 

At  length  the  meeting  took  place.  I spent  the  day 
at  Grandison  fiouse.  It  was  better  for  Madge  to  talk 
about  the  affair  than  to  brood  over  it  in  silence. 

About  Bve  o'clock  Philip  came  home.  His  appear* 
ance  alarmed  us.  He  was  pale  and  haggard.  1 had 
never  seen  him  so  completely  shaken  and  unnerved. 
For  some  few  minutes  he  could  not  speak  to  us  : he 
could  not  hnd  words  to  tell  us  what  had  happened. 
Madge  led  him  to  a seat,  and  sitting  beside  him. 
held  his  hand,  while  her  sweet  eyes  seemed  to  say, 
“Have  no  fear,  dear;  1 am  strong  enough  to  share 
your  burden." 

“They  accuse  me  of  dishonesty,  Madge,”  he  said, 
in  a low  (one,  his  voice  and  lip  quivering. 

“ Who  accuses  you  cried  Madge  indignantly. 

“ Every  one— not  in  so  many  words,  but  by  im- 
putation. They  will  not  believe  that  1 have  been  a 
fool,  and  unless  they  allow  that,  my  carelessness 
must  be  regarded  as  dishonesty  ; I ought  to  have  as. 
certained  my  real  position  ; 1 ought  to  have  known 
that  the  firm  w.is  liable  to  fail,  and  my  only  excuse 
is  that  I was  a fool.“ 

“ Has  Mr.  Motley  deceived  you  ?”  asked  Madge. 

“No.  1 have  deceived  myself.  I cannot  lay  my 
&uU  on  his  shoulders.  He  has  hidden  nothing  from 
me.  The  heavy  outlay  he  has  been  making  on  the 
works — the  investment  of  spare  capital — he  told  me 
ail  that  He  has  said  again  and  again,  * We  are  sailing 
close  to  the  wind,*  but  I never  took  the  trouble  to 
understand  what  that  implied.  It  is  my  fault  and 
mine  only.” 

.Madge  was  thoughtful  for  some  moments,  then  she 
said — 

“ I am  trj'ing  to  understand  how  your  neglect  can 
be  considered  dishonest" 

“They  believe  that  1 foresaw  this  failure,  or  at 
least  its  probability,  when  I drew  out  from  the  busi- 
ness every  available  pound,  and  transferred  it  to  you." 

“ Ah  1 now  I begin  to  see,"  said  Madge. 

“ There  is  nothing  illegal  in  using  the  money  in 
that  way.  The  balancc.sheet  shows  that  the  firm 
W.1S  in  a position  to  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound 
when  I drew  the  money  out  How  must  this  appear 
to  men  of  ordinary  sense  ? It  is  not  the  act  of  a fool, 
but  a clever  piece  of  business,  such  as  might  be  prac- 
tised by  a trickster — a man  who  is  a thief  at  heart — 
a rogue  who  has  the  cunning  to  cheat  without  the 
risk  of  punishment."  He  spoke  in  passion. 

“ Philip!  Philip !"  remonstrated  Madge,  in  a gentle 
voice. 

“ It  will  be  said  that  you  have  married  a rogue, 
Madge." 

“It  shall  not  be  said— it  shall  not  be  thought  1” 
cried  Madge,  excited  in  her  turn,  “ We  will  not  touch 
a smgle  farthing  of  that  money.  Everything  shall  be 
given  up— everything  but  the  presents  you  gave  me 
before  I was  your  wife,  Philip.” 

“ You  will  make  this  sacribce  to  save  my  honour  ? " 
asked  Philip,  with  glowing  emotion. 

“Yes,  love,  and  count  it  cheaply  bought.  You  think 
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1 cannot  live  without  luxury  ! Ah,  you  shall  see  ! 
Your  happiness  is  more  to  me  than  all  (he  world. 
You  shall  keep  your  good  name,  and  with  that  wc 
shall  be  better  off  than  if  we  were  ever  so  rich  with- 
out it." 

She  was  a real  heroine— a true  woman,  and  no 
longer  a frivolous,  silly  girl  And  so  Philip's  misery 
was  turned  to  a great  joy. 

They  sent  for  Mr.  Lazarus,  and  he  valued  the 
diamonds  and  plate,  and  everything  that  belonged  to 
Madge,  and,  according  to  his  offer,  wrote  a cheque  in 
payment  for  them.  Then  Madge  went  with  Philip  to 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  where  she  drew 
out  her  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  and  this,  with  the 
Jew*s  cheque,  they  look  to  Throgmorton  Street,  where 
they  obtained  an  interview  with  the  gentleman  who 
acted  as  receiver  for  the  creditors.  Then  Madge  said, 
holding  the  cheques  in  her  hand — 

“This  is  all  that  Mr.  Harlowe  has  given  me  since 
I have  been  his  wife.  I give  all  back  to  him  freely 
now,  to  use  as  he  thinks  right,”  and  she  held  out  the 
money  to  her  husband. 

And  then  Philip,  taking  the  cheques,  not  without 
emotion,  handed  them  to  the  receiver. 

When  I reflected  that  they  had  given  up  all  they 
had  in  the  world,  and  that  this  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  preceding  events,  I wondered  how 
it  was  that  Mr.  Motley,  with  his  extensive  perspi- 
cacity and  knowled^  of  human  nature  and  individual 
character,  had  not  foreseen  the  event. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

“Quixotic  folly:”  that  is  what  Mr.  Motley  called 
the  act  of  heroic  sacriflee  made  by  .Madge  and  Philip. 

“ Why  didn't  you  speak  to  me  about  it  ?”  he  ask<^. 
“ I would  have  done  anything  to  save  you  from  suclt 
a blunder." 

**lt  was  a subject  on  which  wc  needed  no  advice,” 
replied  Philip  ; “ wc  do  not  repent  what  we  have  done, 
or  regard  it  as  a mistake.” 

**  But  it  is  a mistake — a fatal  mistake,”  insisted 
Motley.  “ You  don*t  sec  the  results  as  I do.  You 
don’t  look  ahead,  as  men  of  business  should.  You 
think  only  of  the  present.  What  was  your  object  ? 
To  clear  yourself  of  an  imputation  made  by  a set 
of  curs,  whipped  on  by  that  scoundrel  Thornton. 
Have  you  succeeded  in  doing  that?  No.  Have 
you  silenced  that  confounded  Whip?  No.  Will  the 
world  think  better  of  you  for  sacrifleing  your  wife’s 
fortune— and  your  own?  No.  I tell  you  they  are  a 
set  of  curs,  that  have  no  feeling  of  gratitude.  They'll 
take  no  more  notice  of  your  sacriflee  than  if  you 
had  not  made  it.  You  should  let  them  snarl : they 
would  turn  round  and  lick  your  hand  in  a few 
weeks,  when  they  see  that  by  our  firm  management 
we  are  able  to  restore  them  all  they  have  lost.'* 

“ It  docs  not  matter ; our  conscience  is  at  rest" 
“Conscience  — rubbish!  Would  that  not  have 
been  satisfied  by  your  paying  off  the  deficit  when 
reason  directed  ? I tell  you,  Phil,  you  are  more  to 
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blame  in  this  than  you  see.  I dare  say,  for  a man 
with  your  peculiar  notions,  it  was  hard  to  bear  the 
idea  of  being  suspected.  But  you  knew’  you  were 
innocent  of  any  dishonest  intention,  and  that  ought 
to  have  satisfied  you.  You  ought  to  have  borne 
this  unpleasantness  for  your  wife’s  sake.  You  have 
done  her  a grievous  wrong,  and  1 do  not  see  how 
you  will  repair  it.  What  have  you  done  for  the 
creditors ^ Why,  you  have  injured  them!  With 
that  money  to  fall  back  upon,  we  could  have  started 
again,  and  paid  up  every  farthing : as  it  is,  they 
must  put  up  with  a loss,  for  I see  no  way  of  begin- 
ning business  again  without  some  capital.  Now', 
you  see  what  you  have  done.  You  have  thrown 
away  your  wife’s  fortune,  and  you  have,  indirectly, 
injured  your  creditors,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
peasing some  conscientious  qualms  at  the  moment. 
You  have  done  a wrong  thing,  Phil.” 

I don’t  think  so,**  said  Philip. 

Mr.  Motley  tapped  his  fat  fingers  on  the  table, 
and  sat  silent  and  in  thought  for  some  minutes,  then 
he  said — 

^.Mrs.  Motley  is  not  likely  to  let  us  have  a penny- 
piece  of  her  money — a little  jade ! — not  a penny  ; 
and  without  some  capital  / don’t  see  how  we  are 
to  start  again.  Do  you  ? ” 

1 have  no  idea  of  starting  again.  Our  partner- 
ship is  at  an  end.** 

*•  Not  yet.  If  the  creditors  accept  a composition — ” 

**  Under  any  conditions  1 shall  dissolve  partner- 
ship.” 

‘•Why?” 

•*  I am  not  fit  for  that  business.  If  the  firm  recovers 
it  will  be  entirely  due  to  your  influence,  and  1 will  not 
take  advantage  of  it  You  say  the  creditors  will  regain 
all  they  have  lost  by  the  business  being  resumed. 
That  is  what  I want  They  will  make  better  terms 
with  you  if  1 retire,  and  you  have  the  whole  affair  in 
your  hands.  They  trust  you  ; they  suspect  me.*’ 

Mr.  Motley  attempted  to  pooh-pooh  Philip’s  idea, 
but  he  did  not  seem  in  any  way  astonished  by  it. 

Philip  instructed  a lawyer  that  day  to  make  imme- 
diate arrangements  for  the  dissolution  of  partnership. 

Motley  was  quite  right.  No  one  expressed  any 
admiration  for  Harlowe  in  the  course  he  had  taken  ; 
nay,  there  were  some  mean  enough  to  suggest  that  he 
had  made  the  restitution  from  fear  of  being  pro- 
ceeded against  for  fraud. 

On  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  The  Whip  had  a spite- 
fully humorous  report  of  the  meeting  of  creditors.  It 
was  prefaced  by  the  editorial  remark  : “ I predicted 
that  we  should  get  some  curious  revelations  respecting 
Mr.  Harlowe.  It  has  come  to  light  that  in  June  last, 
when  the  firm  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  Mr.  Harlowe 
settled  j£i6,ooo  upon  his  wife.  Hitherto  1 have  done 
this  partner  an  injustice.  I thought  he  was  a fool. 

I made  a mistake.  He  is  nothing  of  the  kind.*’ 

Not  a word  in  this  villainous  paper  of  the  Harlowes’ 
noble  sacrifice— not  one  word. 

Yet  it  was  evident  that  the  writer  was  fully  aw'are  of 
all  that  had  taken  place  between  the  meeting  and  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  for  prominently  displayed  at  the 
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head  of  the  “ Latest  Items  of  News  ” was  the  following 
paragraph : — - 

“ Glad  Tidings  for  Creditors—  I have  just  heard  tli.ii 
the  old  firm  of  Motley  &.  Harlowe,  merchants  and 
bankers,  stands  in  a fair  way  of  recovery— thanks 
to  the  energetic  action  and  sound  principles  of  Mr. 
Motley.  He  has  arranged  for  a dissolution  of  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Harlowe.  The  creditors  will  now  be 
justified  in  accepting  a composition,  for  they  know 
Mr.  Motley*s  character  sufficiently  well  to  feel  assured 
that  under  his  untrammelled  management,  and  minus 
the  drain  upon  capital  made  by  a sleeping  partner, 
the  business  will  speedily  be  restored  to  its  original 
and  flourishing  condition,  and  all  arrears  will  be  paid 
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up.  Public  confidence  will  be  completely  restored 
when  the  name  of  Harlowe  is  removed  from  the 
brass  plate  on  the  doors  of  365,  Throgmorton  Street 
— and  the  sooner  the  belter.” 

That  here  and  there  may  be  found  persons  sordid 
and  base  enough  to  wTite  such  stuff  for  their  own  ends, 
one  can  understand  ; but  it  is  to  me  inconceivable  that, 
in  this  age  of  civilisation  and  culture,  readers  with  de- 
based tendencies  arc  sufficiently  numerous  to  support 
such  writers, 

I had  hardly  the  patience  to  be  civil  to  Mr.  Thornton 
w'hen  met ; and  I could  not  take  any  interest  in  the 
suggestions  he  made  respecting  the  details  of  the  new 
cantata.  My  silence  annoyed  him,  for  he  was  a most 
irritable  man  ; and  snatching  up  the  score,  he  saidi 
turning  to  the  manager— 

“ Of  course,  my  work  will  be  done  for  if  Mr.  Holder- 
ness  is  hostile.” 

" If  you  think  that,”  I replied,  ”you  had  better  ar- 
range with  Mr.  Carr  (the  manager)  for  another  con- 
ductor; for  I must  tell  you  candidly,  Mr.  Thornton, 
that  I have  the  greatest  dislike  for  you  personally.” 
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Mr.  Carr  reconciled  us — seldom  is  a work  of  this 
kind  produced  without  a quarrel  or  jealousies  arising 
between  some  of  the  people  engaged— and  I said  that 
I would  do  my  best  for  the  piece ; and  so  I did. 
Nevertheless,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  the  cantata 
was  a complete  failure. 

.Mrs.  Motley  was  in  the  stalls,  and  Mr.  Thornton 
sat  beside  her  during  the  first  part,  but  he  left  her, 
and  went  round  to  the  artists’  room  in  case  there 
might  be  a call  for  him.  I saw  him  standing  at  the 
door  with  his  hat  in  bis  hand,  fingering  his  pro- 
gramme nervously—  it  was  his  first  work— as  the  closing 
lines  were  sung.  His  friends  in  the  hall  called  out 
“ Author,”  and  I signalled  for  him  to  come  forw  ard  ; 
but  at  the  cry  the  critics  and  unbiassed  audience 
be>'an  to  hiss,  and  continued  to  hiss  louder  and  louder 
until  the  friends  were  silenced.  I caught  a glimpse 
of  him  when  I left  the  orchestra,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  stalls  with  Mrs.  Motley's  hand  on  his  arm  ; and 
his  ghastly  pallor,  and  the  look  of  shame  and  humilia- 
tion on  his  face,  reminded  me  of  poor  Philip  on  the 
evening  he  returned  from  the  creditors*  meeting. 

“ Ah,  ah ! ” thought  I,  “ it  is  your  turn  to  suffer.” 

There  was  more  hissing  at  the  end  of  the  second 
part,  and  the  friends  dared  not  call  “Author.”  In  the 
middle  of  the  third  part  many  people  got  up  and  left 
the  house. 

My  satisfaction  was  even  greater  the  next  morning, 
when  I read  the  newspaper  notices.  All  condemned 
the  book,  while  praising  the  music.  One  said,  “ The 
libretto  is  not  wanting  in  silliness  ; all  that  is  needed  is 
a little  business  to  render  it  worthy  of  a place  in  the 
comic  scenes  of  a pantomime.”  Another  spoke  of  the 
literary  part  of  the  production  being  “ inane  chatter 
turned  into  irritating  doggrcl;”  a third  said  that  it 
was  “ dulness  robbed  of  respectability”  (a  definition 
which  I heartily  admired)  ; and  a fourth  observed 
that  the  cantata  needed  excision,  and  added  that  if 
the  whole  of  the  first  and  third  parts  were  cut  out, 
and  the  second  was  re-written  by  a competent  writer, 
the  management  might  perform  it  a second  time. 
Every  one  had  a joke  to  crack  over  the  unlucky  per- 
formance. 1 do  not  think  it  deserved  such  harsh 
treatment,  but  Mr.  Thornton  had  earned  the  dislike 
of  the  press  by  the  insolence  and  bad  taste  with  w’hich 
he  assailed  everybody  and  everything  in  the  pages  of 
The  Whip.  It  was  retribution. 

The  partnership  between  Philip  and  Mr.  Motley 
was  dissolved. 

“ I see  no  way  out  of  it,  Phil,”  said  Mr.  Motley ; “ if 
I did,  you  may  be  sure  I should  oppose  such  a course. 
One  advantage  you  get  by  it— your  personal  pro- 
perty will  not  be  sold  up  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
finn.” 

But  there  were  other  debts  besides  those  of  the 
firm.  I found  poor  Madge  one  day  with  a pile  of 
bills  before  her,  making  an  addition  of  her  past  extra- 
vagance. 

“ I am  putting  down  what  Philip  has  to  pay  for  my 
folly,”  she  said  bitterly.  “It  is  all  my  fault;”  and 
then  in  heartbroken  tones  she  cried,  “ Oh,  if  I had 
only  been  wiser  1 " She  turned  away,  and  covering  her 
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face  with  her  hands,  burst  into  tears.  She  wept,  not 
for  her  own  loss,  but  for  her  husband’s.  I saw  her 
give  way  only  this  once.  However  deeply  she  suf- 
fered—and  her  suffering  must  have  been  very  great — 
she  overcame  the  natural  impulse  to  tears.  She 
would  not  add  to  Philip's  pain.  Her  courage  was  as 
wonderful  as  it  was  beautiful. 

“ You  can  give  me  some  practical  advice.  Holder- 
ness,”  said  Philip,  when  we  met  and  were  alone.  “ We 
must  get  aw'ay  as  soon  as  possible.” 

I had  cxpectctl  this.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  leave  London  for  a 
time. 

“ I am  afraid  I can  be  of  little  scr\ice  to  you. 
Philip,”  I replied,  “for  1 have  never  been  out  of 
England.” 

“ Oh,  we  arc  not  going  out  of  the  country,”  he  ex- 
claimed ; “ we  can’t  afford  to  do  that  with  all  the  w'orld 
against  us.” 

To  be  sure,  that  would  have  seemed  cowardly.  A 
man  of  his  spirit  could  not  take  the  course  which  one 
of  my  kind,  for  example,  would  have  chosen. 

“We  shall  stay  here  with  our  backs  to  the  wall, 
and  face  the  enemy,”  he  pursued.  “ But  you  live  in 
lodgings,  and  1 thought  you  could  tell  me  something 
about  what  I ought  to  pay.” 

“ Why,  there,  to  be  sure,  1 may  be  of  use,”  said  I. 
“Where  do  you  think  of  living?  Brixton  is  a nice 
airy  suburb,  and  not  expensive.” 

“ No,”  said  he ; “ I don’t  think  we  shall  like  the 
suburbs  after  Kensington.  It  will  hardly  do  for 
Madge.  Too  quiet.  We  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
rattle  and  stir  of  life,  where  there's  plenty  to  hear  and 
see.  One  of  the  streets  turning  out  of  the  Strand,  if 
the  rent  is  not  too  heavy.” 

I promised  I would  look  about,  and  in  a few  days 
I found  a suite  of  three  rooms,  with  a small  box-room 
on  one  side  that  might  serve  as  a kitchen,  on  the 
top  floor  of  a new  house  in  Bedford  Street.  The 
rooms  were  light  and  lofty,  freshly  papered  and 
painted,  and  gay,  with  a glimpse  of  Coveni  Garden 
Market  down  a side  street.  But  the  price  was  high  : 
thirty  pounds  a year.  Nevertheless,  they  seemed  the 
most  suitable  in  every  respect  of  all  1 saw,  and  off  1 
went  to  tell  Philip. 

“Thirty  pounds  a year?  why,  that’s  nothing  !”  cried 
Philip,  who  had  not  yet  learnt  the  real  value  of  money. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  they  could  not  be  gocKl 
for  that  price.  However,  when  he  and  Madge  saw 
them  they  were  quite  content.  Indeed,  Madge  was 
delighted,  and  her  face  sparkled  with  something  of  its 
old  animation  as  she  arranged  where  Philips  chair 
should  be,  and  Philip  s book-case,  and  Philip’s  desk. 
Her  husband’s  comfort  was  uppermost  in  her  mind, 
and  took  precedence  with  all  things. 

So  they  took  the  chambers— they  were  not  called 
lodgings  in  the  common  way—and  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  a respectable  young  woman  who  had 
been  cook,  and  was  now  the  wife  of  one  of  the  porters 
at  the  hall,  and  w illing  to  come  in  and  do  all  the 
household  work  for  Madge  at  five  shillings  a week. 

They  selected  what  furniture  and  accessories  were 
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necessary,  and  sent  them  from  Grandison  House  to 
Bedford  Street. 

About  a week  afterwards  there  was  a public  sale  at 
Grandison  House ; and  when  everything  was  sold, 
the  money  realised  paid  all  their  personal  debts,  and 


left  them  about  twenty  pounds  in  hand.  Twenty 
pounds  ! and  Philip  still  took  first-class  tickets  w'hcn 
he  travelled  with  his  wife  by  train,  and  knew  no  more 
than  a child  how  to  earn  money. 

RMD  OF  CHAFTBS  THE  TWELFTH. 


MORE  HUMOUR  IN  ARCADIE. 


a previous  article  a few'  of  the 
mirth-provoking  phases  of 
the  unsophisticated  country 
life  which  the  spread  of 
School  Board  education  is 
so  rapidly  revolutionising, 
were  discussed  on  the  evi* 
dence  of  incidents  which 
h.id  actually  occurred.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  mirror 
the  fast  > vanishing  rustic 
humour  of  habit,  thought, 
and  speech  peculiar  to  the 
sturdy  workers  who,  in 
their  days  of  boyhood  and 
girlhood,  were  harassed  by 
no  fears  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspector.’*  But  the  subject  is  a wide  one,  and  not  in 
one  paper — or  in  ten — could  justice  be  done  it.  Again 
we  open  the  note-book,  and  glean  therefrom  grotesque 
flowers  of  rural  eloquence,  and  stray  glimpses  of  un- 
conventional situations. 

Reference  was  made  in  our  earlier  sketch  to  the 
unlettered  ambition  of  the  village-green  oracle,  and  the 
vagaries  of  metaphor  and  diction  of  which  he  is  not 
seldom  convicted.  Honour  is  rightly  due  to  an  earnest 
and  a pure  desire  on  the  part  of  any  one — peer  or 
peasant,  clergyman  or  uncultured  Methodist  “local” 
— to  uplift  his  fellows.  But  the  smile  is  inevitable 
when  the  preacher  announces  his  text— as  in  one 
vouched-for  instance — as  from  “the  prophet  Exodus," 
correcting  this,  possibly  in  instinctiv'e  deference  to  the 
astonishment  created  by  the  announcement,  by  the 
nawe  admission — 

“No— a;  that  isn’t  czactly  right  naythcr,  friends; 
I hope  as  how  you’ll  excuse  my  hurry  and  nervousness. 
What  I meant  to  have  said  was  that  you’ll  find  the 
words  which  arc  the  text  of  my  discourse  this  after- 
noon in  the  Epistle  to  the  Exodus.” 

It  was  surely  an  agriculturist  born  and  bred,  one 
whose  whole  mental  horizon  was  bounded  by  the 
undulating  hills  of  his  native  shire,  and  whose  most 
exalted  figures  of  speech  were  inevitably  modelled  on 
the  lines  of  his  daily  toil,  who,  being  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  “giving  out"  a hymn,  requested  his 
hearers  to  begin  the  sacred  melody  “from  the  fifth 
line  under  the  hedged'  i.e.,  with  the  second  verse, 
printed  in  this  case  immediately  beneath  the  top 


margin  of  the  second  column  of  the  hymn  sheet.  A 
Wednesday  evening  service  has  been  known  to  be 
opened  by  the  singing  of  Stennett’s  familiar  lines > 

.\no(hcr  tlx  dayt'  work  u done.** 

These  things  may  seem  incredible  to  the  uninitiated, 
but  are  facts,  nevertheless ; and  students  of  the  social 
phenomena  of  the  corn-growing  Midland  and  Western 
shires,  who  include  within  the  scope  of  their  researches 
the  economy  of  the  humble  wayside  meeting-houses, 
will  find  no  exaggeration  in  the  presentment. 

A phase  of  rustic  humour  which  is  destined  year 
by  year  (and  happily  so)  to  shrink  further  and  yet 
further  into  obscurity,  is  that  belonging  to  rural 
superstitions.  It  has  not  disappeared  yet.  Far  from 
it.  Dwellers  in  remote  country  districts  arc  aware 
how  very  frequently  in  the  characters  and  modes  erf 
thought  of  their  provincial- reared  neighbours  the 
ludicrous  hovers  on  the  border  of  the  sublime.  A 
man  or  woman  entitled  on  many  grounds  to  a place 
in  the  roll  of  nature’s  nobility  — bold,  ingenuous, 
intelligent,  stout  of  arm,  and  strong  of  will — is  never- 
theless over  and  over  again  proved  the  victim  of  some 
petty  delusion,  or  craven,  ignoble  terror.  There  arc 
working  men  in  secluded  hamlets  who  still  cling  to 
their  ancestors’  faith  in  astrology  and  in  the  “ voices 
of  the  stars,”  as  translated  to  mundane  comprehen- 
sion through  the  medium  of  the  prophetic  almanacs. 
And  this  not  vaguely,  tentatively,  but  with  a robust 
credulity  which  can  shape  and  govern  their  every- 
day actions,  their  buying  and  selling,  their  sowing 
and  reaping,  their  contracts,  whether  social,  com 
mercial,  or  matrimonial.  We  quote  a hand  fide 
example. 

A skilled  country  mechanic,  a man  of  distinct  pre- 
tensions to  ability,  lost  his  situation  after  fifteen  years 
of  approved  service.  He  sought  another,  but  at  first 
unsuccessfully.  Trade  was  depressed,  and  the  out- 
look sombre.  An  opening  ofiered  in  a somewhat 
novel  quarter.  The  inquiry  was  made  if  he  could 
commence  work  on  the  Monday  succeeding  his  en- 
gagement. He  hesitated,  and  lugubriously  demurred 

“ I will  come  on  the  Tuesday,  without  fail,'*  he 
said. 

“Why  not  on  the  previous  day?”  curiously  asked 
the  employer. 

“ It’s  a bad  one,  sir.” 

“ A bad  one  I How  ? I don’t  understand.” 
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“By  the  almanac,  sir.  I wouldn’t  marry  on  that 
day  if  I were  ever  so  deeply  smitten  by  ‘Cupid's 
arrow,'  as  they  call  it  on  the  valentines,  and  if  it  were 
a choice  between  then  and  never ; and  1 won't  start 
at  a new  job  on  Monday  next  for  any  master  in  the 
country.  Sorry  to  disoblige,  sir.” 

Remonstrance  and  ridicule  were  alike  vain.  “ No, 
no ; 1 mayn't  be  able  to  explain  it — there's  a heap  o* 
things  in  the  world  that  we  can’t  tell  just  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of — but  I’ve  proved  it,  and  that’s  better 
than  explaining  it,”  he  cried  ; “in  fact,  there’s  a proof 
here  in  this  little  bit  of  business.  My  almanac  told 
me  1 was  to  have  changes  this  year.  1 looked  all 
round,  but  couldn’t  so  much  as  guess  where  they 
were  to  come  from.  But  you  see  that  after  all  the 
ahnanac  was  right  ; and  I’ve  noticed  it  scores  of 
times.” 

‘fhis  same  artisan  stood  sponsor  on  another  occasion 
for  a statement  so  curious  as  to  be  worth  reproducing, 
as  a specimen  of  the  humours  not  simply  of  rural,  but 
of  technical  superstition  also.  He  was  descanting  on 
various  occult  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies — a 
favourite  topic  with  a congenial  audience. 

“ The  moon’s  power  is  very  remarkable,”  he  said  ; 
“as  is  welt  known  and  admitted,  it  rules  the  tides. 
And  it  likewise  makes  a wonderful  difl'ercncc  to 
timber.  You  may  hardly  credit  this,  but  it’s  a matter 
of  experience  again.  Timber  felled  when  the  moon  is 
waxing  planes  or  cuts  up  nigh  as  easy  again  as  the 
very  same  sort,  and  age,  and  growth  of  timber  felled 
when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane.  !t’s  queer,  but 
true.” 

The  country  doctor  is  a person  who,  if  he  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humour — as  every  member  of  the  pro- 
fession should  have,  for  his  own  sake — will  encounter 
abundant  opportunities  of  a genial  laugh  at  these 
lingering  supernitions  — superstitions  in  connection 
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with  the  hour  of  birth  and  the  hour  of  death,  with 
illness  and  with  progressing  convalescence,  with 
nurses  and  with  medicaments.  Some  of  the  latter 
especially,  trivial  as  they  may  be,  occasion  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  not  a little  dilhcully,  and  even 
annoyance.  The  provincial  poor  are  rich  in  the 
possession  of  some  pet  panacea  for  almost  every  ill 
to  which  flesh  is  subject,  and  upon  these  they  are 
prone  obstinately  to  rely.  The  value  of  recipes — 
however  intrinsically  absurd— handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  from  sire  to  son  is  in  their  eyes  not  lightly 
to  be  depreciated.  The  village  surgeon  may  be  “a 
clever  mon  ” even  in  their  exacting  estimation,  but 
his  patient  will  often  add  to  such  an  acknowledgment 
the  important  rider : — 

“ An*  yet,  after  all’s  said  an’  done,  1 don’t  put  a deal 
0’  faith  in  any  doctor’s  stuff.  Yon  mixture” — in  a 
black  bottle  on  the  comer  shelf— “cured  my  feyther, 
an'  I reckon  it'll  cure  me,” 

One  of  these  favourite  prescriptions  may  stand  as 
the  representative  of  a large  class. 

The  lubricating  properties  of  “goose-grease”  may 
scarcely  be  disputed  ; but  its  value  as  a sovereign 
remedy  for  all  external  ailments  whatsoever  is  an 
article  of  the  rural  creed  which  before  now  has  amazed 
and  confounded  a young  medical  practitioner  fresh 
from  the  culture  and  light  of  a great  city. 

“ It  is  their  single,  indiscriminate  resource,”  groaned 
one  scandalised  surgeon.  “ If  a child  has  a sore 
thoat,  they  use  -goose-grease ; if  the  father  suffers  from 
whitlow,  they  use — goose-grease  ; if  the  grandfather 
sprains  a limb,  they  use— goose-grease.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  under  what  conditions  they  would 
hesitate  to  apply  it.” 

And  rebuke,  however  stinging,  is  met  by  obsequious 
deference  at  the  moment,  and  by  stolid  obstinacy 
when  the  mentor’s  back  is  turned. 
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j*'  E descended  ; but,  oh  1 through  what 
a subterranean  world  had  1 to 
guide  my  steps,  and  with  difflculty 
keep  my  guides  in  view ! What 
coiTidors,  passages,  rectangular 
wainscotings,  all  stuffed  with 
tomes ; and  then,  although  in  the 
blaze  of  noon,  the  sight,  the  smell 
Such  is  the  vivid,  if  exaggerated, 
description  by  Diboin,  the  bibliographer,  of  his  visit 
to  the  Advocates’  Library,  fifty  years  ago.  If  the 
learned  doctor  could  but  take  a temporary  lease  of 
life  and  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  Libran', 
he  would  find  the  tomes,  the  corridors,  and  the 
passages  all  there,  but  would  experience  considerably 
less  difficulty  in  wending  his  way  through  the  laby- 


of  burning  gas  ! ” 


rinths  of  “Cimmerian  darkness,”  as  he  was  pleased 
to  describe  the  underground  solitudes. 

Although  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
{Anglk^y  l^rristers)  cannot  boast  the  antiquity  of 
the  British  Museum,  or  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  its 
progress  and  history  are,  perhaps,  more  remarkable 
than  those  of  the  larger  and  older  collections.  Ham- 
pered through  lack  of  funds  since  the  day  of  its 
establishment,  and  forced  at  one  time  to  sell  a portion 
of  the  building  to  acquire  the  means  of  subsistence  ; 
latterly  put  to  manifold  straits  through  want  of  space, 
and  all  along  supported  entirely  by  a small  body  of 
between  four  and  five  hundred  members  (consider- 
ably less  in  the  early  period  of  its  existence),  its 
300,000  volumes  form  the  grandest  national  monu- 
ment that  could  be  erected  in  Scotland.  “.S/  menu- 
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guiuns,  circumspicc'’^  v^ould  be  no  inap- 
propriate epitaph  here  for  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of 
Roschaugh,  u lio  hgurcs  so  unfavourably  in  the  pages 
of  Macaulay  as  the  terror  of  the  Covenanters,  as 
the  man  whose  eloquence  and  learning,  long  pros- 
tituted to  the  service  of  tyranny,  bad  made  him 
more  odious  to  the  Presbyterians  than  any  other 
man  of  the  gown,”  Mackenzie,  as  Dean  of  Faculty 
(head  of  the  Scotch  bar),  took  the  initiative,  two 
centuries  ago,  in  the  founding  of  the  Library  ; and 
for  this  good  deed  alone  his  name  deserves  to  be 
kept  in  memory. 

According  to  the  Mackenzie  catalogtie,  the  number 
of  books  on  the  Library  shelves  in  1692— the  end  of  its 
first  decade — was  but  3,140.  The  collection  increased 
slowly  and  steadily,  principally  through  donations,  till 
1709,  when  the  Faculty  secured  the  privilege — since 
continually  enjoyed — of  claiming  a copy  of  every 
work  published  at  Stationers’  Hall.  This  right  was, 
at  the  same  time,  accorded  to  four  other  libraries 
in  Scotland — the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews ; but  each  of  these  in- 
stitutions *in  1837  commuted  the  right  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum.  The  Advocates 
refused  to  part  with  their  privilege,  with  the  result 
that  their  Library  rapidly  shot  ahead  of  all  others 
in  Scotland,  and  now  ranks  in  importance  next  to  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian.  When  the  state 
of  their  exchequer  allowed  it,  a fillip  was  given  by 
the  Faculty  to  the  augmentation  by  an  occasional 
purchase,  such  as  that  of  the  great  Spanish  library 
of  the  Marquis  of  Astorga,  bought,  in  1824,  on  the 
recommendation  of  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  Sir  Walter 
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Scott’s  son-in-law,  for  the  sum  of  ^4,000.  This  col- 
lection, rich  in  early  editions  of  Cervantes  and  the 
classics  of  Spain,  is  now  worth  more  than  ^10,000. 
The  catalogue  of  1692  consisted  of  152  pages;  the 
present  catalogue,  forming  seven  handsome  volumes 


of  about  800  pages  each,  was  printed  by  the  Faculty 
at  a cost  of  ;£s.285,  the  money  being  raised  by  suU 
script  ion  among  the  members  themselves. 

To  obtain  admission  to  the  building,  the  visitor 
enters  the  Parliament  House  by  a door  opposite  the 
brass  slab  behind  St.  Giles’s  Cathedr.'il,  which  is 
pointed  out  as  the  last  resting-place  of  John  Knox. 
This  is  within  a sione’s-throw  of  the  Mcrcat  Cross,** 
recently  restored  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Passing  through 
the  doorway  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a halloa 
miniature  copy  of  the  Great  Hall  at  Westminster 
— through  a small  door  at  the  far  side  of  which 
we  reach  the  upper  corridor  of  the  Library, 
described  by  Dibdin  as  “ one  of  the  most  quiet, 
composed,  and  book-looking  rooms  in  Christendom,” 
the  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  works  mainly 
devoted  to  English  and  Scotch  topography  and  his- 
tory ; for  throughout  the  Library,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinued pressure  on  the  space,  each  room  and  case  has 
its  own  special  class  of  literature  placed  on  the  shelves. 
Above  the  door  is  hung  the  standard  of  the  Earl 
Marshal  of  Scotland,  carried  by  the  “black  Skirving” 
on  Flodden’s  fatal  field.  Passing  down-stairs,  the 
Library  proper  is  reached.  Facing  the  visitor  is  the 
Business  Room,  where  the  wants  of  advocates  and 
readers  are  attended  to  by  the  Library  staff,  and  where 
every  book  is  stamped  and  catalogued  before  being 
placed  on  the  shelves,  a copy  of  the  title-page  being 
made  of  all  the  works  which  enter  the  Library.  Be- 
yond this  room  is  that  reserved  for  readers,  as  may  be 
guessed  from  the  litter  of  books  and  papers  scattered 
on  the  table  at  which  they  sit.  To  the  left  is  a long 
hall,  with  massive  stone  pillars,  and  books,  books, 
books  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  are  exhibited  in  glass  cases 
several  of  the  rarities  of  the  Library.  Here  is  the 
original  manuscript  of  “ Wavcrley,*’  in  the  clear  hand- 
wTiting  of  the  “ Wizard  of  the  North.”  How  few  the 
corrections,  how  fewer  the  interlineations  in  this  first 
draft  of  his  first  novel  ! As  if  to  guard  the  treasure, 
Sir  Walter  sits  in  effigy  a few  yards  from  the  manu- 
script. Beside  this  volume  lies  a sh.abby  tome,  old, 
but  w'orth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  student  of  Scottish 
history,  for  within  Us  boards  arc  found  the  earliest 
known  letters  of  Mar>',  Queen  of  Scots— addressed  to 
her  mother  from  France,  when  she  was  a child  of 
eleven,  under  the  care  of  her  uncle  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine.  It  is  interesting  in  these  letters  to  nottec 
how  “noire  petite  Rcmette  6cossaise,*' as  Catherine 
de  Medici  called  her,  submits  in  everything  to  her 
mothcris  views.  “ I entreat  you  never  to  speak,”  she 
writes,  “ but  to  command  me  as  your  very  liumblc  and 
very  obedient  daughter  and  servant,  for  otherwise  I 
snould  not  think  1 could  hold  a place  in  your  regard. 
As  to  my  master,  1 do  as  1 am  directed.”  How 
respectful  the  subscription  of  all  the  fourteen  letters— 
“Votre  lr6s  humble  et  tres  obeissante  fiUe,  Marie.'* 
Not,  as  in  the  nineteenth  century,  “ Your  affectionate 
Mary,*’  but,  “ Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient 
daughter,  Marie.” 

'Ihe  next  volume  is  of  more  interest  to  Eoglisb 
visitors,  who  will  find  before  them  a school-boy  letter 
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irom  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.)  to  his 
father.  It  quaintly  runs  : **  Sweie  Father,  i learne 
to  decline  substantives  and  adjectives,  give  me  your 
blessing,  i thank  you  for  my  best  man.  Your  loving 
sone,  York.*’  From  this  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
youthful  York  had  been  undergoing  the  pleasant  ex- 
perience of  being  “ tipped."  The  letter  following, 
in  equally  elegant  Latin  and  penmanship,  is  from 
Charles  I.  to  his  father,  to  whom  he  subscribes 
himself,  *‘Tiiae  m*»  filius  observantissimus.**  Beside 
this  precious  volume  lie  several  exquisitely  illuminated 
Bibles  and  missals,  with  the  colours  as  bright  as  on 


the  Prince  wore  for  four  or  hve  days  when  he  was 
obliged  to  disguise  himself  in  a female  dress,  under 
the  name  of  Bettie  Burk.** 

Not  far  off  two  frames  catch  the  e>'e,  one  contain* 
ing  **The  King's  Confession,  1580,"  when  James  1. 
and  his  household  solemnly  renounced  the  errors  of 
Popery;”  and  below  it  stands  “The  National  Cove* 
nant,  1638,’*  when  Scotland  abjured  Episcopal  Church 
government,  and  Jenny  Geddes  dung  her  stool  at  the 
head  of  the  Dean  in  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  as  a quiet 
reminder  that  the  English  liturgy  was  far  from  accept* 
able  to  a Scotch  congregation. 


TliK  COKRtnOK. 


the  day  when  they  were  executed.  So  fresh  are  the 
strawberries  on  this  “De  Civitate  Dei"  that  they 
might  have  been  plucked  this  morning.  Modern 
scribes,  with  all  their  ingenuity,  have  not  inherited  the 
old  monks*  secret  how  to  make  the  colours  last  for 
centuries. 

Another  curiosity  in  this  case  is  the  Brst  stereotype 
plate  ever  produced.  The  inventor  was  an  Edinburgh 
goldsmith  named  William  Ged,  who  little  dreamt 
when  he  printed  by  his  new  process  this  little  copy  of 
Sallust  in  1739.  that  in  the  next  century  every  news* 
paper  in  the  kingdom  would  be  taking  advantage  of 
his  great  invention.  Close  at  hand  is  displayed  a 
manuscript  volume  entitled  “ The  Lyon  in  Mourning.” 
to  the  inside  boards  of  which  are  affixed  some  relics 
of  “ bonnie  Prince  Charlie,**  with  their  descriptions 
annexed:  “This  is  a piece  of  the  Prince’s  garter." 
“ The  above  is  a piece  of  that  identical  gown  which 


Here  on  the  shelves  can  be  inspected  a set  of  the 
earliest  and  smallest  of  newspapers — Thf  Etiinburgk 
Courant^  each  number  consisting  of  six  pages  mcasur* 
ing  eleven  inches  by  seven  ! 

In  the  next  room,  separated  from  this  by  glass 
doors,  long  cases  occupy  the  centre  of  the  floor.  In 
these,  arranged  on  trays,  lie  several  thousand  ordnance 
maps  of  Scotland,  on  the  scale  of  twenty-live  inches  to 
the  mile.  Here  a country  cousin  may  look  upon  his 
dwelling  in  the  far  north,  the  duke  survey  his  castle 
with  the  elms  in  front,  and  the  crofter  his  hut  with  the 
cabbages  behind  ! 

The  door  near  the  end  of  the  room  is  the  entrance 
to  the  large  fireproof  stronghold  of  the  Library*,  con* 
taining  over  3,000  valuable  manuscripts,  and  a copy 
of  the  famous  Mazarine  Bible— the  first  book  printed 
from  movable  metal  type  by  the  inventors  of  print- 
ing, Gutenberg  and  Fust,  1450-55.  The  king  of  all 
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black-letter  editions  of  the  Scriptures  is  called  the 
Mazarine  Bible^  as  the  first  copy  was  discovered 
in  the  library  of  the  famous  cardinal.  A perfect 
copy,  such  as  the  one  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
is  worth  j^4,ooa  But  in  this  Library  we  have 
Bibles  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — from  the  portly  tomes 
of  the  Complutcnsian,  to  the  modest  sixpenny  edition 
carried  in  the  pedlar's  pack.  Among  others  there 
is  a grand  edition  of  the  ** Vinegar'*  Bible,  gran- 
gehsed  with  large  etchings  and  engravings  illus- 
trating sacred  history.  The  Albert  Durers  and 
Lucas  van  Leydens,  in  their  finest  states,  are  an  end- 
less source  of  delight  to  the  eyes  of  art  connoisseurs. 


The  Scotch  bar,  the  Scotch  public,  and  the  Scotch 
publishers  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
great  Library.  That  the  bar  has  profited  by  its  posses- 
sion is  shown  by  the  £ict  that  it  has  produced  such 
literar)'  giants  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Jeffrey,  John  Gibson  Lockhart.  Francis  Homer, 
“ Christopher  North,”  and  Sir  William  Hamilton ; 
while  for  librarians  it  has  had  the  services  of  scholars 
like  Thomas  Kuddiman,  David  Hume,  Adam  Fergu- 
son, and  David  Irving.  The  present  literar>*  reputa- 
tion of  the  bar  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
Blackie,  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. That  the  public  has  benefited  by  this  Library 
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Then  we  have  the  Caxton  Memorial  Bible,  described 
by  .Mr.  Gladstone  as  “the  climax  and  consummation 
of  the  art  of  printing.”  Within  the  space  of  twelve 
hours  the  sheets  of  this  edition  were  printed  and 
dried,  forwarded  from  Oxford  to  London,  folded, 
rolled,  collated,  sewn,  pressed,  gilded  and  bound. 
This  certainly  equals  the  feat  accomplished  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  North  of  England,  who  presided  at 
dinner  in  the  evening  in  a dress-coat  made  from  the 
wool  of  a sheep  sheared  that  morning  on  the  lawn  in 
presence  of  his  guests. 

To  all  their  valuable  stores,  the  Faculty  are  ever 
ready  to  grant  hre  access  to  those  engaged  in  bona. 
fi<U  research — in  fact,  to  all  but  dilettcutii  inquirers 
stepping  down  for  refuge  from  the  rain  to  pass  an 
idle  hour  in  the  Library,  and  asking  the  assistants 
for  books  with  imaginary  titles  by  imaginary  auihots. 


is  proved  by  the  constant  acknowledgments  of  the 
assistance  rendered  to  them,  made  by  winters  in  the 
prefaces  of  their  works.  As  to  the  privileges  ac- 
corded to  publishers,  the  following  extract  from  a letter 
by  the  late  William  Chambers,  the  eminent  publisher, 
speaks  for  itself : “ Publishing  may  be  almost  termed 
the  * staple  trade'  of  Edinburgh.  Until  now  it  has 
been  assisted  by  the  liberality  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates. and  if  that  has  to  be  withdrawn,  a heavy  loss 
will  be  entailed  on  the  community.  1 may  just  say, 
on  behalf  of  the  publishing  business  with  which  I 
am  connected,  that  if  the  Advocates*  Library  is  shut 
up  to  public  investigation,  we  shall  probably  have 
to  remove  to  London,  and  an  expenditure  of  about 
j£20,ooo  per  annum  amongst  a miscellaneous  body  oi 
persons  will  be  abstracted  from  Edinburgh.”  It  is  to 
be  hoped  this  catastrophe  will  be  long  deferred. 

George  Stronach,  M.A. 
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my  lad  ! Old 
heads  arc  wiser 
than  youn^  ones. 
You  mustn't  have 
your  way  all  at 
once,  though  it's  a 
way  I confess  1 
like  well  enough 
myself.  It  w'ould 
look  as  though  we 
took  advantage  of 
your  good  luck 
and  ‘nailed’  you 
l>efore  you  knew 
your  own  mind. 
So  do  as  I say. 
Pack  up  and  be 
off  to  Soulhwick, 
See  if  you  prefer 
a city  practice  to  a village  one,  and  a city  love—  ah, 
well,  well!  I won’t  say  anything  of  that — but  keep 
away  long  enough  to  make  sure  of  what  you  really 
mish,  and  then  if  you  come  back,  why,  HI  bid  you 
welcome  and — h’ni — some  one  else  perhaps  won’t  be 
sorry ! ” 

Thus  bluntly  spake  Dr.  Moore  to  his  assistant  of 
three  years,  and  though  his  ultimatum  w’as  not  alto- 
gether agreeable  it  had  to  be  accepted.  Common- 
sense,  of  which  the  young  man  had  his  share,  bade 
Mr.  Gerald  Dalby  yield,  though  he  chafed  at  this  first 
check  to  his  fond  hope  of  bursting  suddenly  from 
chiy'salis  to  butterfly  existence,  and  resented  the  im- 
plied doubt  cast  on  the  fixity  of  his  intentions. 

“ ril  take  a month  then,  if  you  insist,”  he  said  rather 
ruefully. 

Three  would  be  better,**  quoth  the  doctor,  bru- 
tally judicious. 

**  One  will  be  as  long  as  three  to  me,  sir,”  was  the 
reproachfully  pathetic  reply,  “so  it  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.**  (The  doctor  coughed  dubiously.) 
“Then  I may  speak  to  Miss  Hester  as  soon  as  1 
fcium?*’ 

“If  you’re  still  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,”  an- 
iwered  Dr.  Moore,  silting  down  to  his  writing-table, 
and  Mr.  Dalby  quitted  the  surgery*,  bestowing  a glance 
of  injured  dignity  at  his  own  reflection  in  the  little 
mirror  he  kept  hung  up  over  the  medicine  bottles. 

He  felt  it  hard,  this  young  man  just  come  into  a Urge 
slice  of  property,  not  to  be  allowed  a whole  cake  at  a 
time.  A '’/eck  ago,  if  told  he  would  by  now  possess  a 
snug  two  hundred  and  fifty  a year,  the  legacy  of  a 
distant  relative,  he  would  have  declared  himself  content 
for  long  to  come.  Now  here  he  was.  quite  used  to 
feeling  himself  a man  of  means,  and  ready  to  grumble 
because  sensible  Dr.  Moore  would  not  take  him  for  a 
partner  and  give  him  his  pretty  niece  Hester  to  wife  at 
four-and-tvventy  hours*  notice)  The  callous  selfishness. 


the  stony-hearted  worldly  wisdom  of  elderly  people 
were  incredible  ! Mr.  Gerald  Dalby  pitied  himself 
amazingly  as  he  packed  his  portmanteau,  and  prepared 
to  journey  from  this  Lincolnshire  village  towards  the 
MidUnd  city  where,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Moore’s 
friend,  Mr.  Eamshaw,  he  was  to  see  something  of  town 
practice  before  binding  himself  to  the  country.  Tliis 
move  was  superfluously  prudent.  It  would  puzzle 
Hester — pretty  brown-C)  ed  Hester,  who  had  been  first 
so  openly,  then  a trifle  timidly  delighted  at  his  new 
prosperity— A/J  Hester,  as  during  the  last  few  day's  he 
had  all  but  called  her,  who  such  a liale  while  before 
had  seemed  out  of  his  reach.  In  the  first  flush  of  in- 
dependence he  had  felt  himself  rather  a fine  fellow  to 
lay  his  newly-acquired  thousands  at  dear  little  Hetty’s 
disposal  so  promptly,  and  now  to  have  the  doctor  cold- 
shouldering  him  down  to  probation  in  this  excessively 
cautious  way!  “Oh,  hang  it!*’  thought  Mr.  Dalby, 
cramming  his  clothes  together  in  reckless  confusion— 
“ It  would  serve  him  right  if  1 never  came  b.ick  from 
Southwick  at  all ! ” 

This  being  his  frante  of  mind,  our  gentleman  was  iU 
at  ease  through  his  last  evening  at.Crouleby.  ^ Mrs. 
Moore,  good  soul,  could  never  keep  a secret  in  her  life, 
and  so  had  not  been  trusted  with  this  one  concerning 
the  young  people.  For  three  years  she  had  been  on 
tile  alert  to  repress  the  impecunious  assistant’s  evident 
admiration  of  Hetty.  Now  she  felt  aggrieved  that,  the 
impediment  of  poverty  removed,  he  should  make  no 
further  advances.  Hetty  was  wistful,  pale,  shy : 
avoiding  direct  glance  at  Mr.  Gerald.  But  when  for 
good-night,  and  good-bye,  her  little  soft,  clever  hand 
lay  trembling  in  his  (longer  than  it  had  any  need  to  do) 
the  young  fellow  could  have  gnashed  his  teeth  over  his 
promise  to  her  uncle,  and  was  fain  to  whisper,**  1 shall 
he  writing  to  you  soon.  Miss  Hetty,”  as  he  relinquished 
the  small  nervous  fingers.  So  the  brown  eyes  shot  up 
one  trusting  beam,  and  the  owner,  innocent-hearted  and 
unsuspicious  maiden  that  she  was,  comforted  herself 
with  that  farewell,  and  lived  hopefully  through  dreary 
weeks  in  expectation  of  that  promised  letter. 

But  she  waited  in  vain.  Day  after  day  went  by: 
no  letter  came.  Three  weeks,  then  arrived  a brief 
inissBe  for  Dr.  Moore.  He  read  it  with  a curt  **  Dalby’s 
all  right,”  and  though  Hetty  was  almost  crying  with 
hunger  for  more  news  she  dared  ask  no  questions. 
Her  uncle  was  kindness  itself  to  her,  but  he  was  frown- 
ing over  something  else. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Dalby  has  got  quite  above  us  hum-drum 
folks,  I expect,”  complained  Sirs.  Moore  when  another 
fortnight  went  by  without  bringingfuller  tidings  of  iheir 
late  assistant.  “ I really  had  a better  opinion  of  him. 
1 never  thought  he  would  forget  old  friends  like  this  !’* 

Some  one  else  had  thought  he  never  would— some 
one  who  could  have  wailed  patiently,  bravely,  for 
years,  once  sure  of  his  love,  but  who  paled  sadly  under 
this  most  strange  neglect. 
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“ Is  Aunt  Pleasance  right  ? Oh  ! has  he  forgotten 
me?”  thought  poor  little  heart-sore  Hetty;  and  to 
ansM'cr  this  we  must  do  what  our  disconsolate  lassie 
could  not — follow  our  hero. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  he  reached  Southwick — 
he  lost  his  luggage  at  one  junction,  his  train  at  another, 
his  attention  being  less  given  to  his  journey  than  to  a 
six-and-a-ejuarter  kid  glove  that  he  carried  about  in  his 
breast  coat-pocket. 

My  round  is  over  to-day,”  said  Mr.  Earnshaw  at 
the  dinner-table,  “ but  if  you’re  not  tired  I’ll  take  you 
to  Landon  Oaks  this  evening.  'Fhc  Chevrons’  place, 
you  know — Sir  Marmadukc  Chevron’s.  Family  been 
there  from  Tudor  times.  Not  very  wealthy,  but  real  old 
stock.  My  lady  has  weak  nerves.  I take  her  a ionic 
and  all  the  news  I can  collect  about  three  limes  a week. 
Calling  on  her  is  my  prerogative.  You  won’t  step  into 
that,  young  gentleman,  even  if  we  do  knock  up  a part- 
nership. Still  I'm  above  jealousy  ! I told  Moore  that 
whoever  he  recommended  to  me  should  see  the  whole 
of  my  circle,  so  you  may  come  to  Landon  and  welcome.” 

Acquiescing  in  which,  not  without  a covert  smile  at 
what  his  host  evidently  considered  a magnanimous 
offer,  and  an  inclination  to  announce  that  even  imme- 
diate attendance  on  Sir  Marmaduke's  family  would  not 
bribe  him  to  stop  at  Southwick,  Mr.  Gerald  put  on  a 
brand-ncw'  coat  and  tall  professional  hat,  and  was  soon 
spinning  along  the  high  road  towards  the  dwelling  of 
this  aristocratic  patient.  (Oh,  that  he  had  been  sitting 
down  to  tea  w'iih  Hetty  opposite  instead!)  Up  a 
splendid  avenue — down  a broad  drive-  through  mas- 
sive gates  on  a wide  gravelled  space— by  a stately 
brick  mansion  they  pulled  up.  A hearty  voice  from  a 
deep  mullioncd  casement  greeted  them.  A fine  elderly 
figure  came  forth  on  to  the  lawn. 

“Here  at  last,  Earnshaw  ! My  lady’s  ready  for  a 
gossip.  Let’s  hear  what  you  have  to  say;  then  I have 
to  take  my  little  girl  to  a parly  at  the  Lennoxes’.  She 
doesn’t  want  to  go,  but  we  won't  let  her  mope — not 
slop  with  her  mother  loo  much,  eh?  Who’s  this?” 
with  a nod  at  our  young  doctor  ; “got  a new  gr—  ’* 

“ Mr.  Gerald  Dalby — Sir  Marmadukc,”  interposed 
Mr.  Earnshaw.  “ A gentleman  who  may  possibly  lake 
part  of  my  practice.” 

“ Oh,  I beg  his  pardon,”  said  Sir  Marmadukc  cour- 
teously (Gerald  didn’t  exactly  sec  what  for) ; “come  in, 
sir,  while  Earnshaw  and  I go  up  to  my  lady,”  and  as 
the  two  elder  gentlemen  stepped  up  the  flight  of  dark 
oak  stairs,  the  junior  medicus  was  ushered  into  a 
drawing  room  unique  in  his  modest  experience.  It 
was  a room  costly  yet  sober  in  adornment ; big  enough 
to  hold  half  Dr.  Moore's  whole  house:  wealth  in 
every  detail  compared  to  what  he  was  used  to  ; a scent 
floating  throughout,  sweet,  refined,  delicious.  Mr. 
Gerald  drew  a deep  breath  and  fell  under  this  new 
charm.  With  a shudder  he  recalled  the  powerful  aroma 
of  furniture-paste  pervading  the  Moores’  home,  where 
spring-cleaning  was  just  over.  For  the  first  time  that 
odious  smell,  those  simple  solid  mahoganies,  struck 
him  as  vulgar.  Towards  the  satin-dra|)ed  windows  he 
moved  admiringly  and  saw — something  that  cast  over 
his  foolish  brain  yet  anotiter  spell. 


Just  outside,  on  a broad  balcony,  a beautiful  untidy 
rose  climbed  up  a lattice.  Over  its  branches,  full  in 
his  view,  stooped  a slender  figure,  clad  in  palc-tinted 
silk  and  lace.  An  exquisite  outstretched  arm,  a most 
shapely  hand,  hovered  over  a blossom  : plucked  it : 
lifted  it  a moment  to  the  lips  of  a lo%’ely  girlish  face, 
then  fastened  it,  to  the  music  of  a faint  sigh,  in  the 
front  of  her  dress. 

Mute,  entranced  stood  our  young  doctor,  having  but 
one  thought.  Oh ! to  exchange  but  one  word  with  that 
vision  ! The  aspiration  evoked  a gasp.  The  enchan- 
tress without  heard  it : looked  up.  and  instantly,  veiled 
with  a certain  gracious  dignity  the  like  of  which  Mr. 
Dalby  had  never  seen  before,  advanced  composedly. 

“ Excuse  me,  1 did  not  hear  you  announced.  You 
are  wishing  to  see  Sir  Marmadukc  ? ” 

Never  since  his  first  awful  hobbledehoy  hour  at  the 
hospitals  had  our  hero  felt  so  utterly  as  now. 

He  had  an  agreeable  idea  that  his  general  deportment 
was  excellent.  Now  he  felt  as  clumsy  as  a fortnight- 
old  puppy : nearly  broke  a window  witli  his  elbow,  and 
all  but  tripped  over  a stool,  as  he  stood  back  to  let  this 
peerless  creature  pass  in.  With  the  sharp  self-reminder 
tvery  rarely  required  by  Mr.  Gerald)  that  he  must 
collect  his  wits  and  put  his  best  foot  forward  if  he 
would  not  seem  quite  a fool,  he  stammered  out — 

“Oh,  thank  you.  I am  merely  waiting  for  Mr. 
Earnshaw.  I’m — er— looking  round  with  him.  Per- 
haps— er — I may  become  his  partner.”  But  this 
position,  which  would  have  sounded  rather  superb 
to — well,  Lincolnshire  friends  for  instance — seemed 
to  shrivel  into  insignificance  at  Landon  Oaks  ; Mr. 
Dalby *s  voice  sounded  apologetic  as  he  explained  it, 
and  he  grew  deferentially,  unbecomingly  red. 

Patricia  Chevron’s  instincts  were  all  kind.  The 
stranger  was  an  intrusion  on  minuses  that  she  would 
rather  have  spent  alone,  but  he  must  not  be  permitted 
to  feel  himself  so. 

“ Mr.  Earnshaw’s  profession  is  yours  then,”  she  said: 
“it  is  a noble  one”  (Mr.  Gerald  glowed  with  returning 
courage),  “wc  are  so  dependent  on  it  everywhere.” 
How  thankful  he  fell  he  was  a doctor!  He  wwild 
make  the  most  of  that  compliment. 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  he  said  complacently,  “ I suppose  all 
people  arc.  And  it’s  a profession  that’s  not  exactly 
easy — cr — and — sometimes  it’s  dangerous  !” 

“Ah,  yes,  even  at  home  it  must  be  that,”  agreed 
Miss  Chevron,  “while  abroad — oh,  there  it  must  be 
ten  times  worse.” 

Her  voice  betokened  sympathy  with  expatriated 
practitioners.  He  wished  he  had  been  one,  only  then 
he  could  not  have  been  here  I Women  all  liked 
courage.  He  would  lay  claim  to  it  himself,  the  more 
boldly  the  better. 

“ Yes,  there’s  dangerous  work  abroad,”  said  he,  “but 
1 should  like  to  be  there  for  that  very  reason.”  She 
looked  at  him  kindly.  “ With  our  army,  for  instance.* 
(Oh,  Mr.  Gerald  ! and  good-natured  as  all  the  old 
people  of  Crouleby  confess  you  over  common  physic, 
you  know  you  never  yet  dressed  a cut  withcHit  feeling 
sick  !)  “ I’ve  a school  fellow  who's  gone  in  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  I’m  always  wishing — at  least  1 wish 
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now — I could  step  into  his  shoes  ! He’s  in  the  thick  of 
the  fighting  in  Egypt.” 

This  of  bloodthirstiness  had  its  reward.  Miss 
Chevron  kindled  at  the  spirited  words.  Her  eyes 
darkened  and  glowed. 

“You  wish  you  were  in  those  terrible  scenes  1 Oh, 
that  is  very  good  of  you  ! Your  friend  is  safe,  unhurt, 
1 hope?” 

**  Right  as  a trivet,”  responded  Mr.  Dalby,  charmed 
at  her  interest : " he  had  a run  for  it  lately  though. 
An  English  officer  was  within  an  ace  of  being  stabbed 
by  a beast  of  an  Arab,  when  Brereton  made  a dash 
forward  from  his  ambulance,  broke  the  fellow’s  arm  to 
splinters,  and  saved  Major  St.  James  in  the  very  nick 
of  lime.  But  I beg  your  pardon"— Miss  Chevron  had 
grown  suddenly  pale — “ 1 ought  not  to  tell  such  tales 
to  a lady  ; they’re  only  fit  for  men ; only  ” — seeing  her 
eyes  begin  to  sparkle  again — “what  I should  like  if  1 
had  the  chance,"  and  finding  this  topic  seemed  to  hold 
her  interest,  Mr.  Dalby  launched  into  fluent  talk  of  the 
then  current  campaign,  praised  the  courage  of  his 
friend,  the  splendid  deeds  of  the  rescued  officer,  and 
keeping  himself  and  his  burning  desire  to  share  these 
dangers  well  to  the  fore,  made  such  good  use  of  fifteen 
minutes  that  beautiful  Patricia  Chevron  actually  looked 
sorry  when  a servant,  entering  with  carriage  wraps,  an» 
nounced  that  Sir  Marmadukc  was  waiting  without. 

Sorry,  was  she  ? Sorry  at  the  interruption?  Mr. 
Gerald’s  heart  gave  a great  thump  at  the  flattering 
suspicion,  and  he  Hung  as  much  suppressed  feeling  as 
he  dared  into  his  formal  farewell  when  she  left  him— 
reluctantly,  he  could  have  sworn  ! 

“ Good  night,”  she  said  softly  with  a most  seraphic 
smile,  “ and,”  she  added,  with  what  to  his  excited  fancy 
seemed  eloquent  confusion,  “you  will  be  coming  again, 
I hope.  I like  to  hear  you  talk— of  Egypt.” 

How  those  words  floated  about  him  ! and  how  the 
wliule  foreground  of  that  night’s  restless  slumbers  was 
filled,  not  by  the  pretty  form  of  absent  Hetty,  but  by 
the  fair  and  fascinating  gentlewoman  who  had  that  day 
crossed  his  path  1 “ She  liked  to  hear  him  talk ! " 
He’d  always  an  idea  he  talked  well.  Now  he  exulted 
in  his  power.  At  her  bidding  he  could  talk  for  ever. 
And  she  would  requite  him — well,  our  young  gentleman 
went  fairly  off  his  head  and  indulged  in  calculations 
which,  published  in  Southwick,  would  have  gained  him 
the  general  verdict  of  hop>eless  insanity ! 

In  the  glamour  of  this  hot  but  welUconcealcd  adora* 
tion,  Mr.  Dalby  worked  for  three  weeks  with  Mr.  Earn- 
shaw,  showing  skill  enough  professionally  to  make 
him  an  acceptable  partner  if  he  would  have  it  so. 
Mr.  Eamshaw  said  as  much  one  day. 

“ Decision  does  not  rest  with  myself  entirely,”  re- 
turned Mr.  Gerald,  rather  loftily,  and  he  left  his  slightly 
amused  senior,  to  go  and  speculate  in  seclusion  on 
whether  two  hundred  and  fifty  a year,  part  of  an  old- 
established  practice,  and  a handsome  person — “ he 
knew  he’d  that!*' — whether  these  and  a most  pun- 
gently  passionate  affection  would  induce  the  baronet 
to  give  him  his  daughter — would  induce  the  charming 
girl  to  take  him.  And  vanity  whispered  “ Yes  ” to  the 
whole  scheme ! 


So  for  three  mortal  weeks  the  young  doctor  missed 
no  chance  of  visiting  Landon  Oaks,  gathered  up  every 
scrap  of  converse  on  that  topic  which  she  bad  as  good 
as  told  him  he  handled  so  well,  and  intoxicated  by 
every  fresh  minute  of  Patricia  Chevron’s  presence, 
strayed  daily  farther  into  a fool’s  paradise. 

And  meanwhile  what  of  his  three  years*  love,  what 
of  Hetty  Moore  ? 

Why,  the  thought  of  her  made  him  uncomfortable, 
so,  lightly  be  it  written,  he  thought  of  her  as  rarely  ns 
he  could.  How  wise  Dr.  Moore  had  been  though,  to 
refuse  to  close  with  those  precipitate  proposals  made 
in  the  first  flush  of  fortune’s  arrival  I How'  very  wise ! 
He  could  never  be  grateful  enough.  He  wrote,  with  a 
bint  to  that  effect,  the  letter  which  Dr.  Moore  looked 
black  over.  As  to  a letter  to  Hester  I — well,  he’d  not 
exactly  promised  it.  Perhaps  she  had  forgotten  what 
he  said  (he  knew  she  had  not !)  He  could  write  her  a 
friendly  sort  of  note  by-and-by  : when  Sir  Marmadukc 
—if  Miss  Chevron— oh,  when  he  was  certain  of  any- 
thing i So  presently  he  got  his  experimental  visit  to 
.Southwick  prolonged  : Dr.  Moore  screwed  up  his  face 
over  the  letter  which  bore  the  information,  Hetty  van- 
ished to  her  room  to  cry  over  it : and  then  came  an 
evening  when  Mr.  Dalby,  walking  in  the  Landon 
gardens  beside  Miss  Chevron,  daringly  begged  a flower 
from  that  trellis  by  which  he  had  first  seen  her.  And 
this  beautiful  princess,  this  queen  of  roses,  bestowed  a 
bud  upon  him  with  a sweet  half-reluctant  shyness  that 
sent  him  away  in  a species  of  delirium  ! 

Next  day  he  wrote  to  Crouleby,  saying  he  had  almost 
determined  to  remain  at  Southwick,  and  this  done,  an 
officious  sense  of  honour  that  bade  him  be  olT  with  the 
old  love  before  he  was  on  with  the  new,  impelled  him 
to  write  to  Hetty.  So  spoiling  six  sheets  of  paper  and 
six  pens  over  it,  he  compiled  a cold,  studiously  friendly 
note  to  her  : thanked  her  for  her  sisterly  care  for  his 
comfort  while  he  had  been  at  her  uncle’s,  and  hoped 
they  might  possibly  meet  at  some  future  time.  He  did 
not  at  all  enjoy  writing  that  epistle,  but  he  felt  he  had 
done  his  duty  as  a gentleman  when  it  was  completed, 
and  he  thrust  it  in  his  pocket  when  he  had  to  start  for 
Landon  Oaks,  resolving  to  post  it  on  his  return. 

As  usual  now,  he  waited  for  Mr.  Eamshaw  in  the 
house,  but  in  a diflerent  room,  next  the  small  drawing- 
room. Its  open  window  overlooked  the  balcony  and 
the  clustering  rose  and — gracious  powers  !— what  tiid 
it  overlook  as  well  ! 

Two  individuals  : one  Patricia  Chevron,  radiantly 
lovely ; one  a handsome  soldierly  man,  who  bent 
towards  her  with  devotion  unmistakable.  .She  spoke 
—our  luckless  friend,  mute  as  a mouse  and  rigid  as 
a stone,  heard  every  syllable. 

“ They  even  kept  the  papers  from  me.  Graham.  1 
had  only  stray  tidings  of  you  to  live  off.  I used  to 
watch  these  roses  you  were  so  fond  of,  till  my  heart 
ached  with  wondering  if  you  would  ever  come  to  them 
and  me  ag.iin.  I called  them  yours  always — the  dear 
things.  But  once  I gave  one  away.  Our  doctor 
brought  an  assistant  or  something  of  that  kind  here, 
and  strange  to  say  he  knew  that  brave  fellow  who  saved 
your  life.  He  told  me  so  much  about  you,  dearest,  I 
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even  let  him  have  a flower  to  pay  him  ! He  was  a 

harmless,  respectable  sort  of  young  man,  and *’ 

The  harmless,  respectable  sort  of  young  man  nearly 
choked  with  a stifled  groan,  then  turned  and  fled 
Out  of  the  house  and  half-way  home  he’d  got  before 
Mr.  Earnshaw  picked  him  up  with  **Air  of  the  room 
disagreed  with  you  ? Ah,  it’s  sultry  to-night.  And 
they  kept  me  a long  while  too.  Deal  to  talk  about 
Colonel  St  James  just  back  from  the  Soudan,  the  man 
they  tried  to  stop  their  daughter  being  engaged  to  be- 
fore he  went  out  She  might  have  been  a countess, 
but  the  coronet  kicked  the  beam  when  weighed 
against  her  colonel,  so  now  he’s  covered  himself  with 
glory  they’re  to  be  allowed  to  marry  in  August.  You'll 
see  something  of  the  wedding  if  you  stop  with  me." 

But  Mr.  Dalbydid  not  stop  with  Mr.  Earnshaw.  He 
had  a gruesome  attack  of — indigestion  ; found  out 
Southwick  disagreed  with  him  ; took  himself  to  the 
coast  for  a week,  and  by  the  sad  sea  waves  meditated 
on  what  an  ass  he’d  been.  Then  he  got  himself  back 


to  Crouleby  and,  with  a humility  that  has  much  im 
proved  him,  courted  the  healing  of  his  wounds  by 
brown-eyed  Hetty. 

They  two  were  on  their  September  wedding-tour 
when  the  bride,  foraging  for  a fusee-case  in  an  over- 
coat her  husband  said  he  had  not  worn  for  months, 
brought  out  a letter  addressed  to  her  own  maiden 
name. 

**  Why,  what  is  this,  Gerald  questioned  she;  **did 
you  write  to  me  after  all  from  Southwick,  and  forget  to 
post  the  letter?  And  may  1 have  it  now?’* 

To  which  he  made  answer,  Why,  yes,  I wrote,  but 
now  you’ve  got  me,  pet,  you  want  nothing  else,  do  you  ? 
There  ! ’’—tearing  the  paper  into  shreds  and  castii^ 
them  into  Windermere’s  waters — “ wc  won’t  talk  of  the 
time  I was  away  from  you.  This  is  a hundred  times 
happier ! " 

Acknowledging  which,  Hetty  never  suspects  or  asks 
aught  anent  what  her  husband  determinately  consigns 
to  oblivion  : that  month  of  midsummer  madness ! 


THE  TEXAN  FARMER. 

DY  AN  AMERICAN. 


a large  class  of  American  youth 
there  is  pr'^bably  no  pursuit 
more  fascinating  than  farming 
in  Texas.  The  Lone  Star  State, 
as  it  is  called,  represents  to  them 
a sort  of  modern  El  Dorado, 
where  gold  can  be  made,  if  not 
found,  and  where  a life  of  plea- 
sant adventure  awaits  the  enter, 
prising  stranger. 

The  youth  arrives  fresh  from  college  or  from  a luxu- 
rious city  home,  bearing  in  his  face  and  person  such 
credentials  of  reflnement  and  simple  enthusiasm  that 
he  is  immediately  dubbed  “tender-foot*  by  the  earlier 
settlers.  Then  begins  a novel  experience  indeed, 
which  afiecls  the  new  arrival  according  to  his  own 
peculiar  temperament.  It  is  much  less  fun  and  far 
harder  work  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 

Again,  it  is,  like  other  pursuits,  remunerative  only  in 
a certain  fair  proportion  to  the  work  and  capital  in- 
volved. There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  for  a young 
man  to  go  to  Texas  with  little  or  no  capital,  expecting 
to  come  back  a millionnaire.  It  will  end, as  it  so  often 
docs,  in  a speedy  return  to  his  home,  with  empty 
pockets,  and  either  better  or  worse  in  health  of  body 
and  morals. 

This  young  man  will  perhaps  relate  exaggerated 
talcs,  and  give  various  wild  explanations  for  his  change 
of  plans.  Or,  if  he  has  not  lost  his  simple,  honest  dis- 
position, he  will  avoid  all  mention  of  his  trip,  and 
blush  at  the  merest  reference  to  those  days  of  disillu- 
sion and  disappointment. 

We  may  include  another  class,  occupying  a middle 


position  between  the  two,  who  went  with  less  ardent 
expectations,  and  who  will  say  that  “ it  was  really 
worth  doing  once.” 

However,  to  return  to  our  young  “tender- foot”  as 
he  first  appears  on  the  ranch,  clothed  in  a dapper  suit, 
quite  ludicrous  to  Soutliern  eyes,  and  his  face  radiant 
with  hope  and  self-confidence.  Let  us  suppose  that  be 
owns  the  surrounding  acres,  and  the  live  stock  there- 
upon ; also  that  he  has  suflicient  capital  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  “means  business,”  as  they  say.  He  buys 
land  for  a song,  and  also  sheep  or  cattle,  or  both,  in 
what  would  seem  to  us  enormous  quantities. 

These  animals  are  kept  entirely  in  the  open  air, 
quite  at  liberty  in  the  day-time,  under  the  eye  of  a 
skilful  herder,  with  horse  or  dog  as  assistant ; and  at 
nightfall  they  arc  merely  penned  into  what  is  called  a 
sheep-corral  or  a cow-pen,  placed  in  the  most  sbd' 
lered  spot  available,  to  be  sure,  but  with  only  the 
inesquite  bushes  and  tall  grasses  for  protection  against 
the  wind. 

During  the  night  there  is  usually  a regular  watcher 
to  keep  off  the  prowling  coyotes,  and  especially  if  a 
cow-boy  of  dubious  character  is  known  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  patient  watcher  sometimes  sleeps 
on  the  bare  ground,  regardless  of  dews  and  rattle- 
snakes ; but  if  he  is  on  a large  ranch,  there  will  be  a 
rude  dwelling  of  variable  size  and  structure. 

Our  young  gentleman-farmer  puts  his  different  cor- 
rals, or  cow-herds,  in  charge  of  subordinates,  who  may 
be  cither  his  friends  or  bis  inferiors.  He  himself 
will  doubtless  spend  much  of  his  time  in  riding  about 
from  post  to  post ; in  fact,  to  be  a successful  farmer  be 
must  have  a keen  eye  over  all  liis  affairs,  and  must 
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acquire  a good  judgment  in  selecting  and  managing 
his  slock  and  his  overseers. 

He  may  ride  for  hours  in  this  semi-civilised  tract 
of  country  without  seeing  a single  habitation,  for  the 
houses  are  situated  from  two  to  Hfty  miles  apart. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  bead  of  the  house  may 
be  travelling  about  at  the  same  time  on  a similar 
errand. 

This  indiscriminate  hospitality  of  house-owners,  and 
the  rude  honour  of  the  guests,  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
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Wherever  he  arrives  at  night  he  halts  outside  the  gate, 
awaiting  the  invitation  to  dismount,  which  is  always 
given  immediately,  but  without  which  it  would  be  a 
gross  breach  of  Texan  etiquette  to  enter  the  house. 
The  best  that  the  place  aflords  is  then  set  before  the 
weary  traveller,  and  he  is  offered  and  accepts  a bed 
for  the  night.  The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  is 
always  expected  to  ride  away,  and  make  room  for 
other  possible  wayfarers.  He  may  give  his  name  or 
not,  as  he  chooses. 


features  of  Texan  farm-life.  Another  one  is  the  great 
dependence  of  men  upon  their  horses,  owing  to  the 
immense  distances  to  be  traversed  daily ; the  resuk 
of  which  is  that  horse-stealing  in  this  State  is  re- 
garded and  punished  as  a more  heinous  crime  than 
murder. 

For  those  who  own  sheep  the  lambing  season,**  of 
about  six  weeks  in  duration,  is  the  busiest  and  most 
trying  time  of  the  year.  The  merry-making,  however, 
follows  the  “ shearing,”  and  much  money  is  then  spent 
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in  drink  and  cards  at  the  neighbouring  towns  by  the 
wilder  spirits  of  the  ranch.  These  towns,  deplorable 
to  relate,  are  usually  a small  aggregation  of  dwellings 
grouped  about  a tavern,  a grocery,  and  a gamblings 
saloon.  The  cow-boys  (who  may  or  may  not  be 
owners)  lead  the  most  active  and  dangerous  life, 
driving,  roping,  and  branding  cattle,  and  are  always 
the  most  reckless  of  Texan  youth. 

The  climate  of  Texas  has  been  greatly  maligned,  and, 
except  upon  the  coast,  docs  not  merit  the  reputation  it 
has  gained  of  being  unbearably  hot  in  summer  and 
equally  cold  in  winter.  Even  on  the  coast,  during  the 
most  trying  hot  season  there  is  always  a breeze  for  a 
couple  of  hours  during  the  early  evening.  In  the 


south-eastern  part  of  the  State  the  climate  is  really 
delightful ; and  as  for  the  fierce  winter  winds^he 
famous  **  northers,”  so  hurtful  to  beasts— tliey  are 
really  highly  exhilarating  to  one  possessed  of  an  aver- 
age robust  constitution.  Indeed,  invalids  are  now 
sometimes  sent  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio. 

You  can  see  that  a hardy  young  farmer,  who  lives 
much  in  the  open  air,  will  greatly  benefit  bis  health  b> 
such  a life  ; and  if  he  has  a taste  for  his  occupation,  a 
certain  amount  of  capital,  and  steady  business  habits, 
he  will  in  the  course  of  a few  years  return  to  his  family 
(that  is,  if  he  does  not  bring  them  to  Texas)  richer 
in  money,  health,  and  individual  force,  in  romantic 
experience  and  knowledge  of  his  fcllow.men. 
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WHOSE  CHOICE? 


; OME  faces  arc  supinely  &ir, 
k Some  sparkling  in  their  splendour ; 
Some  are  demure  and  debonair. 

And  some  divinely  tender. 


Some  win  us  with  one  fatal  glance, 

From  eyes  too  brightly  beaming  ; 

Some  smile  that  smile  that  brings  a trance, 
Till  life  is  lost  in  dreaming. 


Some  dit  before  us,  sweet  and  gay, 
To  dll  our  hearts  with  laughter ; 
Then  fade  as  fancies  fade  away. 
And  leave  no  achings  after. 


And  some— some  faces,  sorrow-kissed, 
When  holiest  thoughts  are  thronging, 


Come  back,  come  always  in  that  mist 
Of  everlasting  longing. 

So  faces  come  and  faces  go  : 

Some  make  existence  sweeter ; 

And  some,  they  make  life  sad,  we  know. 

Yet  being  sad,  completer. 

Until  one  face  comes  up  at  last 
(Heaven  knows  each  heart : don’t  doubt  it)  ~ 

The  Future  fades,  the  Past  is  past ! 

We  cannot  live  without  it ! 

We  ask  not  if  men  call  her  sweet. 

Or  fair,  or  wise  or  clever  : 

We  ask.  we  passionately  entreat, 

**  Will  you  be  mine  for  ever?  ** 

WiLFRtD  WOOLLAM,  B.A. 
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WHAT  TO  WEAR:  CHITCHAT  ON  DRESS. 


BY  OUR  LONDON  AND  PARIS  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I.— FROM  OUR  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 

months  succeed  each  other 
with  such  rapidity,  that  before 
wc  have  quite  leamt  the  value 
of  summer,  autumn  is  once 
more  upon  us.  This  is  per- 
haps the  month  of  all  others 
when  every  kind  of  dress  may 
be  worn  ; for  it  is  often  hot 
enough  for  the  thinnest  mus- 
lins and  cold  enough  for  a 
warm  fur  cloak.  The  gowns 
made,  however,  specially  for 
this  time  of  year  are  of  soft 
neutral  tints  ; browns  and  greys  carrying  off  the  palm 
for  daily  wear,  while  for  more  dressy  occasions  we 
have  light  greens,  blues,  pinks,  and  cream,  the  latter 
especially,  blended  with  yellow.  An  easy  useful  fashion 
for  country  wear  is  creeping  in,  viz.,  loose  coloured 
Garibaldi  bodices — I think  they  call  them  shirts  now — 
with  simple  skirts  of  a contrasting  tone.  This  is  a 
comfortable  fashion ; a light  woollen  skirt  is  often  more 
useful  wear  in  the  country  than  a cotton,  which  soils 
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quickly  and  wants  constant  ironing,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  lightness  and  freshness  is  produced  quite  as 
much  by  a pretty  washing  bodice  as  by  the  whole  dress. 
A dark  moss-green  skirt  with  a chintz  bodice  is  both 
artistic  and  fresh-looking. 

There  is  certainly  more  variety  of  colouring  apparent 
in  ladies'  dresses  at  country  garden-parties  this  year 
than  I have  noticed  before ; dark  nax'y  blue  is  worn 
with  white  and  with  tan  waistcoats,  porcelain-blue 
zephyrs  are  trimmed  with  heavy  white  embroidery ; 
pinks,  coral,  salmon,  and  deep  rich  reds  show  up  well 
on  the  grass  ; and  so  also  do  the  grey  alpacas  with 
their  light  blue  trimmings. 

For  economy's  sake  I recommend  the  wearing  of 
tussore  and  all  that  class  of  silk  made  from  the  natural 
raw  silk  ; it  washes  and  wears  longer  than  any  other 
kind.  Great  efforts  are  now  being  put  forward  to 
make  the  silk  culture  in  India  more  productive  and 
lucrative  ; many  improvements  in  the  machinery  for 
winding  have  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  silk,  and 
there  is  a large  importation  to  England  of  the  fabric 
It  looks  best  with  brown  or  ruby  trimmings,  if  there 
is  any  contrast  of  colour;  but  to  my  mind  it  is  a 
material  that  does  not  require  it.  This 
year  fancy  tussores  are  much  worn, 
printed,  interwoven  with  satin  and  bro- 
caded, but  those  with  gold  threads  intro- 
duced are  by  far  the  most  successful. 

There  never  was  more  variety  in  the 
mode  of  making.  One  pretty  style  is  a 
bodice  with  three  box-plaits  down  the 
front,  through  which  broad  bands  of  rib- 
bon are  threaded — say.  red  or  pink  on 
white.  The  kinds  of  plastrons  and  waist- 
coats worn  are  legion.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  and  other  leaders  of  fashion  have 
a frilling  of  white  muslin  just  on  the  front 
of  the  open  lacket ; others  gather  a strip 
of  lace  at  i.he  neck  and  waist,  and  so 
form  a plastron,  black  for  ordinary  wear, 
white  for  more  dressy  occasions.  Plain 
dat  waistcoats  are  buttoned  on  both  sides 
of  the  bodice,  others  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, but  in  every  case  they  form  the 
great  feature  of  the  costume.  Norfolx 
jackets,  viz.,  box-plaited  back  and  front, 
are  a favourite  style  for  woollen  and  cot. 
ton  gow'ns  and  arc  easily  made. 

For  seaside  wear  it  is  curious  how  little 
variety  there  is.  If  you  were  to  make  a 
tour  to  most  of  the  places  where  fashion- 
able folk  elect  to  pass  the  autumn  and 
recruit  after  the  labours  of  the  season, 
you  would  hnd  on  fine  days  nothing  but 
cottons  worn,  some  the  ordinar>*  washing 
kinds,  but  more  of  the  darker  tones  with 
brochd  stripes,  which  look  like  wool  and 
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keep  cUao  some  weeks.  On  wet 
or  cooler  days  there  would  be 
little  else  than  tailor-made  gowns, 
mostly  serge»  dark  tones  trimmed 
with  white,  covered  with  a braid* 
ing  of  the  same  shade  as  the 
dress,  or  thin  striped  cloths  fitting 
like  a glove  and  always  showing 
a waistcoat.  Happily  they  are 
light  in  weight 

The  prettiest  tennis-gowns  now 
worn  are  all  striped  flannel  in 
bright  colourings,  and  generally 
the  loose  bodice  matches  the  do- 
minant tone.  Many  of  the  col- 
lars and  cuffs  have  long  button- 
holes through  which  ribbon  is 
threaded  and  tied. 

The  smartest  thing  that  has 
been  brought  out  lately  is  a new 
walking-coat,  with  a tight-fitting 
waistcoat  of  blue  fancy  drill,  with 
white  spots.  The  actual  coat 
opens  loosely  in  front,  but  fits  to 
perfection  at  the  back,  being  kept  in  its 
place  by  a band  beneath  the  waistcoat ; in 
front  it  fastens  with  one  button  just  below  the 
collar.  Riding-capes,  too,  have  been  brought 
out,  but  have  their  drawbacks.  They  arc 
made  of  thin  cloth,  waterproofed,  and  have 
three  capes,  the  lowest  made  with  sling  sleeves: 
but  surely  for  actual  driving  a sling  sleeve  is  the  last 
thing  people  would  choose.  The  bathing  costumes 
have  a little  that  is  new  to  commend  them  this  year. 
Moreover  they  are  more  becoming.  Some  are  made 
loose,  like  a Breton  jacket,  in  serge,  trimmed  with  white 
and  red  braid,  the  ornamentation  carried  out  on  the 
knickerbockers.  Others  have  sailor  collars  worn  over 
distinct  waistcoats  in  stripes.  But  there  is  an  inclina- 
tion to  use  striped  flannel,  and  provided  the  colours 
bear  the  water,  it  is  a move  in  the  right  direction. 
Another  idea  is  knitted  suits  made  like  those  Italian 
fishermen  wear,  with  woollen  frills  at  the  neck  and 
sleeves : but  they  fit  the  5gure  too  closely.  .Some  of 
the  vests  fasten  on  the  shoulder,  so  are  not  liable  to 
open  unduly  at  the  back  or  neck.  Nearly  all  this 
year's  bathing  dresses  have  the  trousers  and  tunic  in 
one,  the  drapery  attached  to  a waistband — the  less 
ornamentation  the  better  ; imagine  tufts  of  wool  made 
up  as  rosettes  placed  down  the  front  of  the  tunic ! One 
introduction  to  be  avoided  is  a waterproof  dress  for 
bathing.  Why  should  people  venture  into  the  water 
with  clothes  intended  to  protect  them  from  that  ele- 
ment ? Netted  bags  to  place  the  wet  dresses  in  are, 
however,  a very  good  idea,  as  the  water  oozes  through 
them. 

Neat  and  trim,  and  showing  English  styles,  are  the 
costumes  worn  by  the  little  girl  and  her  elder  sister  in 
our  second  woodcut.  The  former  wears  a canvas 
dress,  plain  light  brown,  and  the  same  with  boucle 
stripes  of  red  and  green,  which  latter  does  duty  for  the 
skirt,  sash,  and  bag  plastron,  likewise  for  the  upright 
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collar  and  deep  cuffs.  This  combination  of  plain  and 
striped  material  in  the  same  colour  is  harmonious 
and  pleasing.  The  second  costume  shows  a similar 
style,  but  in  this  instance  the  colour  is  the  ever- 
favourite  nav7  blue,  and  the  striped  serge  is  used  for 
both  skirt  and  tunic.  The  jacket  bodice  is  plain  blue 
cloth,  and  the  shirt  with  its  neat  white  tic  is  white. 
The  straw  hat  is  trimmed  with  blue.  The  fashion  of 
white  shirts  and  white  waistcoats  under  small  tailor- 
made  jackets  is  deservedly  popular  among  English- 
women, as  it  suits  their  figures  generally. 

II.— KROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  cut  of  the  present 
fashionable  bodices  in  Paris  from  those  worn  in  Eng- 
land; the  waistcoat  is  made  of  some  striped  stuff,  so 
arranged  that  it  forms  a series  of  points  down  the 
front,  and  over  this  is  an  open  loose  jacket,  with 
straps  and  points  by  way  of  trimming.  To  English 
tastes,  however,  I think  this  style  is  best  suited  for 
out-door  wear. 

The  fashionable  world  has  now  left  Paris,  and  the 
several  dressmakers  arc  busy  with  travelling  suits. 
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which  are  nearly  all  woollen^cheviots  or  serges 
l>cing  most  in  favour.  They  all  have  movable  waist- 
coats, one  of  which  invariably  matches  the  dress 
itself.  A truly  Parisian  style  for  these  vests  is  one 
made  in  tucked  linen,  which  keeps  fresh  and  un- 
creased longer  than  most  others.  Frenchwomen 
understand  well  how  best  to  make  dresses  to  suit  in- 
dividual hgurcs.  You  never  see  at  French  watering- 
places  fat  women  witli  short  draperies  arranged  over 
broad-plaited  under-skirts,  and  thin  women  with  long, 
falling  tunics,  which  make  them  look  gaunt 

A capital  arrangement  for  well-developed  figures  is 
the  long  drapery  with  only  one  seam,  the  selvedge 
showing.  The  use  of  the  selvedge,  especially  where  it 
has  colour  introduced,  is  at  the  same  time  an  econo- 
mical and  becoming  arrangement.  If  you  wish  to 
have  a well-cut  foundation  skirt,  make  it  as  follows  : — 

A front  breadth,  23^  inches  wide  in  front  at  the  top, 
27  at  the  bottom  ; the  back  a straight  piece  38  inches 
wide  ; two  gores,  one  on  each  side,  the  top  11  inches 
wide,  the  bottom  half  an  inch  more.  The  two  steels 
tn  the  back  should  be  17  and  20  inches,  inches 
apart,  14  from  waistband.  If  you  get  the  foundation 
right  and  study  a good  fashion  plate  for  the  draperies, 
you  may  achieve  a well-cut  French  gown  at  little 
cost.  F'rcnch  dresses  are  better  made  by  dress- 
makers than  tailors ; for  the  latter  class  of  gown  fall 
back  upon  England.  The  French  dressmakers  make 
use  of  a much  larger  choice  of  materials.  I have  seen 
a number  of  pretty  gowns  made  in  canvas  and  watered 
silk-  The  plain  cream  tones  arc  excellent  wear  for 
summer  or  dressy  occasions ; blue  finds  favour  with 
Parisians,  but  it  is  the  dark  navy  blue,  and  will  stand 
good  hard  wear  and  tear.  Every  dress  of  this  kind 
is,  however,  trimmed  with  watered  ribbon,  and  espe- 
cially stylish  are  the  grey  camers-hair  costumes  thus 
treated  ; no  material  is  softer,  more  lasting,  or  drapes 
better. 

Plaids  are  in  favour  with  Frenchwomen,  and  they 
treat  them  very  skilfully,  cutting  them  mostly  diagon- 
ally. Shepherd’s  plaid  has  been  used  on  many  of  the 
travelling  gowns  ; with  an  admixture  of  blue  velvet  it 
is  admirable.  The  travelling  hats  worn  by  young 
ladies  arc  of  the  coarsest  description  ; indeed,  they 
look  as  if  their  wearers  had  borrowed  a picturesque 
fruit  basket,  lined  it  with  velvet,  and  trimmed  the 
front  with  long  looped  bows  and  wings.  The  most 
curious  part  of  a young  Frenchwoman’s  travelling  out- 
fit just  now  is  the  mass  of  etceteras  that  hang  from  her 
waist : a bag  of  some  kind  or  other,  generally  leather, 
and  always  quaint  and  curious ; pocket-books  of  the 
royal  red  leather,  edged  with  silver,  and  sometimes 
scissors  and  daggers.  Dainty  kerchiefs  peep  out  from 
amid  the  bag  and  pocket-book,  and  the  bag  has  a 


purse  concealed  within  ; it  is  all  attached  to  a broad 
leather  belt.  Whether  the  fashion  will  return  to  us 
again  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  these  belts  went  out  of 
date  with  us  some  years  ago. 

The  demi-toilettes  are  mostly  made  with  a \^-shaped 
bodice,  and  the  draperies  of  soft  material  are  allowed 
to  fall  in  careless  folds  on  the  bust,  with  no  interven- 
ing Jacket.  If  the  gown  is  intended  to  serve  a double 
purpose,  it  can  be  filled  in  for  day  wear  with  another 
colour  fastened  to  a collar-band. 

The  bonnets  show  large  floral  wreaths  placed  be- 
neath the  brim,  and  the  most  fantastic  ideas  as  to 
shapes.  Lace  bonnets  of  a brilliant  colour  are  the 
latest  mode,  and  they  are  made  to  glitter  with  studs  of 
jet  of  the  same  tone  as  the  rest  of  the  bonnet.  Flower 
bonnets  have  given  place  to  bonnets  made  of  leaves, 
but  they  are  supplemented  with  wreaths  of  flowers 
over  the  face. 

Su^de  gloves  are  worn  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
any  others,  but  some  arc  extravagantly  embroidered. 
Orange  is  a fashionable  tone,  blended  with  white, 
which  rather  shows  off  its  vividness.  Shoes  have 
higher  heels  and  are  more  pointed  ; but  tltey  do  not 
try  the  foot  as  English  shoes  would  under  the  same 
circumstances,  because  the  bootmakers  contrive  the 
sole  of  (he  foot  to  be  brought  on  a level  with  the 
heel ; there  is  consequently  no  strain  on  the  muscles. 
The  embroidery  on  these  shoes  invariably  carries  out 
the  idea  of  the  whole  toilette,  as  do  the  fan,  the 
parasol,  and  all  the  adjuncts  so  wonderful  in  Parisian 
dressing. 

The  manner  of  arranging  embroidery  on  a f6ie  or 
carriage  dress  is  illustrated  in  that  worn  by  the  first 
figure  in  our  engraving  on  page  632.  The  material  is 
rich  Uengaline,  the  waistcoat  and  sash  being  soft 
Surah,  a shade  lighter  than  the  colour  selected  for  the 
dress.  The  embroidery  ornaments  the  collar,  Figaro 
jacket,  sleeves,  panel,  and  cuffs.  In  the  model,  the 
still  popular  mousse^  or  moss  green,  is  the  colour,  the 
entbroidcry  in  the  same  tone  and  gold. 

Lacc  is  a favourite  trimming  with  Frenchwomen  for 
afternoon  dresses,  and  on  the  second  costume  (centre 
figure)  it  is  skilfully  managed  $0  as  to  be  effective.  It 
forms  a yoke  on  the  bodice,  small  paniers  below  the 
waist,  and  revers  each  side  of  the  tablier,  the  left  side 
of  which  has  a beaded  panel.  The  little  girl's  costume 
is  simple,  but  the  make  is  one  that  admits  of  variety. 
The  under-dress  should  be  dark — red,  blue,  or  green  ; 
the  tunic  is  of  printed  de-Iaine,  a bright,  cheerful-look- 
ing fabric,  eminently  suited  for  children’s  frocks. 
The  hat  should  be  trimmed  with  ribbon  to  match  the 
colour  of  the  under-dress,  which  in  the  model  is  red, 
the  de-Iaine  tunic  being  cream  printed  with  red 
flowerets. 
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Correspondcnu  an  reqocatad,  when  applyiag  to  (he  Editor  for  the  oamea  and  addreaaet  of  the  penoiu  from  whom  further  pnrticuian 
reapeeting  the  anidea  in  the  Gathisek  may  be  obtained,  to  forward  a atamped  and  addrewed  envelope  for  reply,  and  in  the  case  of  inventor* 
•ubmittiAg  tpecinMos  for  notice,  to  prepay  the  carriage.  The  Editor  cannot  in  any  case  guarantee  abedule  certainly  of  information,  nor  can 
he  pledge  himself  to  notice  every  artkk  submitted.  . 


A Night-Ught  Holder. 

The  figure  shows  a little  device  which  may  be 
useful  in  households. 
It  is  intended  to  be 
used  with  any  kind  of 
candlestick,  and  the 
curved  springs  on  the 
under  side  enable  it 
to  fit  into  any  socket, 
whilst  the  upper 
springs  open  out  and 
hold  a chimney  and 
night-light  as  shown. 
The  one  with  the 
double  row  of  springs 
above  is  that  specially 
designed  for  holding 
the  glass. 

Explosive  tee. 

In  Branchville,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  there  is  a kind  of 
quartz  which  explodes,  owing  to  minute  cavities  in  it 
being  611cd  with  partly  liquefied  carbonic  acid.  A 
similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Mallet, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  a French  **ga$ogcne,”  the  domestic 
appliance  used  for  preparing  aerated  water.  The 
water  in  it,  which  had  been  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  had  frozen  into  ice  and  burst  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it  with  considerable  violence.  Moreover,  the  ice 
itself,  when  taken  into  a warmer  place,  broke  up  with 
repeated  explosions  and  threw  off  fragments  to  a dis- 
tance. 

The  Graphophone. 

On  February  i6th  last,  Professor  G.  Bell  and  others 
patented  in  this  country  an  invention  for  reproducing, 
transmitting,  and  recording  speech,  the  modus  ope- 
randi  of  which  is  as  yet  a secret ; but  something  of 
the  matter  has  been  re\*ealed,  and  to  the  effect  that 
the  apparatus  comprises  an  improved  kind  of  phono- 
graph, or  graphophone,  for  recording  and  reproducing 
speech.  The  agency  is  said  not  to  be  electrical,  but 
purely  mechanical,  and  the  impulses  of  the  speech 
are  registered  on  wax,  from  which  the  original  sounds 
are  capable  of  being  resuscitated. 

An  Electric  Travelling  Crane. 

In  a former  Gatherer  we  have  referred  to  the 
electric  hoist  of  Dr.  Hopkinson,  and  we  have  now  to 
mention  a travelling  crane  worked  by  electricity  at 
the  warehouses  of  a well-known  company  at  Roubaix, 
France.  It  is  used  for  lifting  and  storing  cotton  bales 
coming  from  .America,  and  owing  to  the  risk  of  6re  in 


the  premises  steam  pow'er  is  not  used.  Electricity 
has  therefore  been  adopted.  The  crane  is  placed  on 
a trolly  which  runs  on  rails,  and  a rail  fixed  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  warehouse  guides  the  top  of  the  crane- 
post.  A small  Gramme  dynamo  machine  of  four 
horse-power  is  fixed  on  the  trolly  and  kept  running  at 
900  revolutions  per  minute,  and  by  means  of  suitable 
gearing  it  is  employed  to  hoist  the  bales,  run  the 
crane  on  the  rails,  and  operate  the  jib,  which  has  a 
derrick  motion.  The  generating  dynamo  supplying 
the  current  to  that  which  works  the  crane  is  a six 
horse-power  Gramme  dynama  The  current  is  15 
amperes,  with  an  electromotive  force  of  250  volts. 
Some  60  per  cent,  of  the  original  power  is  utilised 
by  the  crane.  With  the  help  of  this  crane  it  is 
said  that  four  men  can  now  do  the  work  of  ten  men 
formerly  employed,  and  in  far  less  time. 

Aluminium«Tin. 

An  alloy  of  10  parts  of  aluminium  to  100  parts  of  tin 
is  stated  by  a French  physicist  to  be  capable  of  re- 
placing brass  in  optical  and  other  instruments.  It  is 
very  little  heavier  than  aluminium,  and  resists  chemi- 
cal action  like  the  latter.  It  is  well  suited  for  some 
apparatus,  and  it  can,  moreover,  be  soldered  like 
brass. 
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An  Improved  Oil-Can. 

The  holes  for  oiling  locks  and  machine  joints  have  a 
very  awkward  habit  of  becoming  clogged  with  dust 
This  dust  very  often  has  the  effect,  when  the  nozzle  of 
an  oil-can  is  introduced,  of  blocking  it  up  and  render- 
ing the  oil-can  useless.  A new  oil-can  has  lately  been 
patented  which  is  provided  with  a pin  (shown  at  A in 
our  illustration)  that  projects  through  the  nozzle  and 
can  be  used  for  clearing  away  any  dirt  that  may  be 
blocking  the  oiling  hole.  When  this  has  been  done 
pressure  on  the  pin  will  force  the  valve,  D.  open  and 
allow  the  oil  to  flow  round  the  pin  and  through  the 
nozzle.  The  valve  and  pin  are  generally  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  the  coiled  spring.  C,  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
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perforated  lube.  This  tube  is  secured  inside  the  re- 
servoir by  the  screw  that  holds  the  nozzle  in  its  place, 
and  the  escape  of  any  oil  that  may  be  left  in  the 
nonle  round  the  pin  is  guarded  against  by  a small 
elose-htting  cap. 


A Floating  Locker. 

A handy  *Mocker  **  for  small  boats,  especially  those 
carried  on  ships  for  cases  of  emergency,  is  shown  in 
the  figure.  It  only  occupies  a space  of  three  cubic 
feet,  and  can  hold  200  small  biscuits,  2 lbs.  of  oatmeal, 
3 lbs.  of  beef,  2 lbs.  of  condensed  milk,  2 lbs.  of  olive 
oil,  and  smaller  quantities  of  tea.  tobacco,  meat  extract, 
and  so  on.  In  addition  there  is  a complete  condensing 
apparatus,  with  sufficient  petroleum  to  distil  t20  lbs. 
of  drinkable  water  from  the  sea ; while  provision  is 
made  for  burning  wood,  coal,  spirits,  resin,  or  tar.  A 
compass,  chart,  signal,  lines  and  hooks,  are  also  pro- 
vided, and  the  locker  with  its  contents  is  buoyant,  and 
will  float  in  water.  The  contents  are  separately  put  up 
in  water-tight,  buoyant  tins,  so  that  if  the  sea  wash  it 
overboard  there  is  a chance  of  recovering  the  articles. 

A New  Water-Motor. 

One  of  the  most  novel  of  the  small  hydraulic  motors 
which  have  been  designed  for  domestic  or  laboratory 
purposes  is  that  shown  in  our  engraving.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  David  P.  Todd,  of  Lawrence  Observa- 
tory, Amherst,  Mass.,  U.S.,  and  consists  of  a series  of 
radial  cylinders  with  their  bases  at  the  centre  of  the 
motor,  through  which  runs  the  driving  shaft.  The 


r 

I 


pistons  in  these  cylinders  are  single-acting,  and  the 
w*aier  is  admitted  to  them  in  succession  by  the  rotary 
valve,  which  forms  part  of  the  main  shaft.  The  pistons 
in  pressing  outwards  exert  their  force  on  a strong 
ring  to  which  is  bolted  a cross-bar,  which  engages  the 
crank  of  the  main  shaft. ' The  ring  is  thus  caused  to 
turn  the  shaft,  and  it  has  the  vibrator)’  motion  of  an 
eccentric,  returning  the  opposite  pistons  to  their 
cylinders  as  it  is  distorted  in  shape  by  the  extruding 
pistons.  Several  minor  details  need  not  be  referred 
to.  The  supply  pipe  has  a diameter  of  i)  inches,  and 
the  motor  gives  about  two  horse-power.  Tlic  water  is 
supplied  from  the  city  pipes  under  pressure.  The 
motor  has  no  fly-wheel,  and  can  be  started  or  stopped 
very  soon.  For  continuous  running  at  invariable 
speed  a centrifugal  governor  is  attached  to  the  belt- 
wheel. 

A New  Castor. 

A new  form  of  ball  castor  recently  brought  out  is 
shown  in  our  woodcut,  which  repre- 
sents a section  through  it.  A steel 
ball  enclosed  in  a ring  or  socket  forms 
the  rolling  body,  and  a second  smaller 
ball  bears  on  iL  The  motion  is  smooth 
and  free  from  friction.  Another  form 
has  three  smaller  balls,  two  at  the 
sides.  Tests  show  that  the  ball  con- 
tinues to  roll  with  loads  up  to  l ,800  lbs. 
on  a hard  floor.  The  trouble  given  by 
ordinary  swivel  castors  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  new 
form  in  question. 

Sugar  and  Boilers. 

A French  physicist  has  been  making  researches 
recently  into  the  action  of  cane-sugar  and  treacle  on 
iron,  and  Hnds  that  they  corrode  or  decompose  iron, 
w'ith  the  formation  of  an  acetate  of  the  metal. 

The  fact  is  of  practical  utility  in  connection  with 
boilers,  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  sugar  gets 
into  the  water  supplied  to  boilers  in  sugar  refineries, 
and  consequently  tends  to  deteriorate  the  boilers. 

Other  uses  of  the  fact  may  suggest  themselves  to 
readers. 

A Magnesium  Torch. 

A cylinder  of  magnesium  ten  inches  long  was  re- 
cently exhibited  at  a meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  it  was  stated  that  in  some  German  mines 
torches  of  this  metal  are  now  used  to  facilitate  the 
work.  When  in  a more  massive  form  than  the  ordi- 
nary ribbon,  it  is  thought  that  the  combustion  is  less 
rapid  and  better  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 

A Qreen  Sun. 

Some  years  ago,  soon  after  the  Krakatoa  eruption,  a 
blue  sun  was  observed  in  different  parts  of  the  w'orld, 
notably  in  India  and  the  Soudan,  where  the  ill-fated 
Hicks  Pasha  saw  the  phenomenon  before  the  disaster 
which  befell  his  army,  and  in  a letter  home  asked  the 
question,  What  does  this  portend  ?”  An  appearance 
of  a similar  kind  was  more  recently  seen  in  the  Lyoncse  ^ 
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mountains,  where  on  January  lolh  of  this  year,  after  a 
fall  of  snow  crystals  rather  than  flakes  of  snow,  and 
about  2 p.m.,  Marie  Lacharri^re  and  some  friends  saw 
the  sun  like  a yellow  ish  green  disc  in  a grey  sky.  The 
luminary  was  also  surrounded  by  a greenish  aureole. 
This  appearance  was  seen  by  them  for  three  hours, 
until  the  sun  hid  himself  behind  the  mountains. 

A Stamp  Aflfixer. 

An  apparatus  for  separating,  damping,  and  affixing 
postage  stamps  or  gummed  labels  to  letters,  circulars, 
newspaper  wrappers,  and  so  on,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  In  it  6 is  a sntall  table 
on  dwarf  legs,  with  a metal  reservoir  of  water  under- 


neath. On  the  right  of  the  figure  a strip  of  cloth  is  in 
communication  with  the  water,  a is  the  tap  of  the 
reservoir  ; i>  is  the  aflixer,  consisting  of  two  short 
brass  tubes,  the  lower  telescoping  into  the  upper. 
The  lower  tube  ends  in  a die  with  a small  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  face.  The  upper  tube  ends  in  a hollow 
boxwood  knob,  with  an  india>rubber  air-chamber, 
alternately  exhausted  or  tilled  by  the  closing  or  exten- 
sion of  the  telescopic  tubes.  The  stamps  are  pushed 
under  the  enclosure,  c,  by  hand  ; a small  rail,  shown, 
guiding  them.  The  die  is  then  stamped  down  on 
the  stamp  penned  in  the  enclosure,  and  cutting  edges 
within  the  latter  detach  it ; whilst  the  wet  moistens 
the  gum  ; and  the  die,  by  suction  of  the  rubber  ball, 
lifts  the  stamp  with  it.  The  stamp  can  thus  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  envelope  or  other  paper. 

Egyptian  Petroleum. 

Tnat  a copious  supply  of  petroleum  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Jcbel  Zeit,  in  Egypt,  is  now  beyond  doubt ; 
and  the  oil,  though  said  to  be  a heavy  petroleum,  will 
find  its  uses,  either  as  a lubricant,  or  as  an  illuminant 
in  the  new  petroleum  lamps,  many  of  which  are 
capable  of  burning  heavy  oil.  It  is  claimed  for  these 
heavy  oils  that  they  are  safe,  and  that  therefore  they 
are  to  be  recommended  for  use  in  lamps. 


A Handy  Screw-Jack. 

The  tigurcs  show  a 
useful  little  screw-jack 
which  can  be  worked 
by  one  man,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  not 
only  raising  articles  in 
a vertical  direction, 
but  also  of  tilting  them. 

Thus  Kig.  1 shows  the 
jack  set  for  vertical 
raising,  while  Kig.  2 
shows  It  set  for  tilting; 
the  screw  being  in- 
clined at  any  angle 
required  by  means  of 
the  screw  and  quad- 
rant at  its  base.  In  using  it  a strip  of  iron  is  inserted 
between  the  blunt  top  of  the  jack  and  the  object  to  l>e 
raised. 

An  Optical  Illusion. 

When,  on  a dark  moonless  night  with  a clear  sky,  the 
head  is  leaned  against  a wall,  and  the  eye  tixed  on  a 
particular  star,  the  latter  sometimes  seems  to  swing  or 
move  about.  The  Germans  call  this  Stfritschwankin^ 
and  a French  physicist  tinds  that  a similar  illusion  can 
be  seen  if  in  a very  dark  room  the  eye  is  tixed  on  a 
very  small  faintly  luminous  object.  The  cflfect  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  twinkling  of  a star,  which 
is  a different  phenomenon. 

The  Speed  of  Swallows. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  recently  made  to  test 
the  speed  of  the  swallow’s  flight.  Two  hen  birds  were 
taken  from  their  broods  in  Pavia  and  conveyed  to 
.Milan,  where  they  were  released  at  a given  moment, 
iloth  of  them  made  their  way  back  to  their  nests  in 
thirteen  minutes,  which  gives  the  speed  as  87I  miles 
an  hour. 

A Steel  Wire  Qun. 

.An  experimental  cannon  of  steel  wire,  33  feet  long 
and  weighing  25  tons,  has  been  constructed  and  tested 
for  the  Government.  The  trials  were  so  satisfac- 
tory that  orders  have  been  issued  for  several  more 
guns  of  the  sainc  de- 
scription. The  gun 
consists  of  an  inner 
lube  on  which  the  steel 
wire  is  coiled  in  7S 
layers.  Each  length 
of  wire  is  2400  yards 
long,  and  the  lengths 
arc  joined  by  being 
braced  and  riveted  over 
a length  of  15  inches. 

The  form  of  the  wire  is 
flat,  so  as  to  tit  close 
in  winding.  A steel 
jacket  is  shrunk  over 

all.  It  is  obvious  that  a .\*w  b<uw  jacm.  -fio.  a. 
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this  form  of  construction  gives  great  strength  : the 
Government  pressure  test  was  65  tons  to  the  square 
inch. 


A New  Fountain  Pen. 

Fig.  I shows  very  clearly  the  nature  of  this  new  pen. 
A is  an  outer  cap  protecting  the  point,  and  is  removed 
when  writing  has  to  be  done.  The  end 
B is  then  turned  ten  times  to  the  right, 
and  the  feeding  tube,  c,  is  dipped  into 
the  ink  and  kept  there  while  the  part 
B is  pulled  gradually  out.  I'he  ink  then 
rises  into  the  holder  by  suction.  The 
holder  l>  is  then  taken  off  and  replaced 
in  such  a way  that  the  tube  C points 
inwards  to  the  pen,  as  in  Fig.  2.  The 
pen  is  then  held  well  downwards,  and 
a slight  turn  of  B will  feed  it  as  often 
as  required  till  the  supply  of  ink  is 
exhausted.  Should  too  much  ink  be 
forced  into  the  pen.  it  can  be  drawn 
FIC.2.  ijack  into  the  holder  by  pulling  back 
spring  K.  When  not  in  use  remove 
the  holder  D,  and  replace  it  again  with 
tube  C pointing  outwards,  then  put  on 
the  cap  A.  The  pen  can  thus  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket  without  any  risk  of  spilling. 


Water-Power  from  Niagara. 

The  water-power  of  the  Niagara  river  is  about  to 
be  utilised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lockport,  who  intend 
constructing  a canal  capable  of  transporting  50,000 
horse-power  to  their  town.  It  is  expected  that  the 
canal  will  develop  a large  manufacturing  industry  in 
its  vicinity. 

A Lamp-Stove. 

The  Hon.  Kdward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  has  devised 
a cooking  stove  on  the  principle  of  accumulating  the 
heat  of  a common  hand  oil  lamp  inside  a chamber 
surrounded  by  tliick  walls  of  pine-wood,  which  retard 
radiation.  Meats  are  cooked  in  this  oven  in  their  own 
Juices.  The  heat  is  supplied  to  the  chamber  from  the 
lamp  by  water  circulating  round  it  and  heated  by  the 
flame  of  the  lamp.  The  device  is  only  an  experimental 
one  and  Mr.  Atkinson  has  not  patented  it,  so  that  it  is 
open  to  English  stove-makers  to  try  the  same  plan. 
Mr.  Atkinson  states  that  a cooking  chamber  6x4x4^ 
inches  in  dimensions  will  cook  3 lbs.  of  meat  in  an  hour 
with  a ^-inch  wick  lamp,  the  water  being  warmed  to 
begin  with. 

A Cheap  Concrete. 

An  economical  concrete,  which  is  said  to  be  coming 
into  favour  among  Parisian  builders,  is  made  of  8 parts 
of  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  i part  of  burnt  and  pow- 
dered common  earth,  1 pan  of  pulverised  clinkers 
and  cinders,  and  li  parts  of  unslakcd  hydraulic  lime. 
These  materials  are  thoroughly  blended  while  dry,  and 
the  mixture  is  then  wetted  and  beaten  up.  The  result 
is  a solid  mass  which  becomes  very  hard  in  a few  days. 
It  can  be  made  still  stronger  by  the  addition  of  i part 


of  cement.  A three-storey  house,  65  ft.  by  45  A.,  has, 
it  appears,  been  built  of  it  without  iron  bonds  in  the 
walls,  or  wooden  lintels,  beams  and  posts.  The  new 
concrete  is  stated  to  be  free  from  cracking  or  scaling, 
while  it  can  be  made  of  materials  which  are  very 
common. 


Thermometers  for  White  Heat. 

Thermometers  have  recently  been  constructed  for 
high  temperatures,  similar  to  the  ordinary  sort,  ex- 
cept that  the  bulbs  are  of  platinum  or  porcelain,  and 
they  are  filled  with  air,  which  by  its  expansion  acts 
directly  in  moving  a column  of  mercury  along  the 
scale  indicating  the  temperature. 


A Submarine  Oil  Spring. 

Captain  Eden,  of  the  British  schooner  Storm  King, 
bound  from  Utilla  to  New  Orleans,  reports  that  on 
Thursday,  March  nth  of  this  year,  he  passed  over  n 
submarine  mineral  od  spring.  The  oil  bubbled  and 
rippled  all  round  the  ship  and  extended  to  a consider- 
able distance  beyond.  The  latitude  of  this  pheno- 
menon was  25**  48'  N.,  and  the  longitude  86*^  20*  W. 
At  11  a.m.  they  were  over  the  spring  proper,  and 
at  1 1.30  a.m.  they  were  outside  the  ring  of  oil.  Some 
suppose  the  so-called  spring  is  the  outburst  of  a cargo 
of  oil  from  a foundered  vessel ; but  it  may  be  what 
Captain  Eden  has  supposed,  namely,  a submarine 
oil  wclL 


Weighing  an  Electric  Current. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, Professor  Blythe  described  a method  of  find- 
ing the  strength  of  an  electric  current  by  weighing  its 
attractive  force.  Two  parallel  circles  of  copper  wire, 
of  a certain  radius  and  a certain  distance  apart,  are 
traversed  by  the  current  in  such  a manner  that  they 
attract  one  another.  These  circles  of  wire  take  the 
place  of  the  scale-pans  of  a delicate  chemical  balance, 
the  wires  being  carefully  insulated  between  discs  of 
glass.  The  apparatus  is  said  to  give  a very  constant 
result 


A Thread  Tidy. 

Ladies  sometimes  complain  that  their  cotton  or  silk 
breaks  away  from  the  nick  made  in  the  reel  to  receive 
it.  and  makes  the  wnrk- 
h.isket  untidy.  To  ob- 
viate this,  an  Accring- 
ton firm  has  patented  a 
**  Colton  Tidy,**  which 
consists  of  a small  steel 
spring  so  bent  as  to  grip 
the  reel  rather  more  than 
half-way  round.  As  will 
be  seen  from  our  illus- 
tration, in  each  side  of 
this  spring  is  a long  slit 
through  which,  when  the 
clip  is  in  its  place,  the  thread  passes  The  middle  part 
of  the  spring  forms  a convenient  handle,  and  on  holding 
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this  the  thread  can  be  readily  drawn  through  the  slits 
and  cut  off  as  required,  while  the  action  of  the  spring 
precludes  all  possibility  of  loose  ends. 

Luminous  Oemenl 

A process  has  been  brought  out  for  mixing  Parian 
cement  with  sulphide  of  calcium,  the  luminous  ma* 
terial  in  luminous  paint,  so  as  to  render  the  cement 
light-emitting.  From  2 to  5 lbs.  of  the  cement  are 
mixed  with  i lb.  of  the  sulphide  of  calcium  ; and  this 
mixed  with  water  gives  a plastic  substance  which  can 
be  moulded  into  any  form,  or  laid  on  ceilings  and 
other  surfaces  by  a trowel.  The  moulded  articles  as 
soon  as  they  are  dried  are  placed  in  a bath  of  melted 
paraffin  vrax,  or  benzoline,  to  make  them  waterproof. 
It  is  proposed  to  use  the  luminous  cement  for  out- 
lining paths,  buildings,  docks,  notices,  and  so  on, 
thereby  preventing  accidents  in  the  dark. 

A Dead*Black  Paint. 

A dead’li^ck  paint  for  optical  instruments  is  made 
by  taking  two  grains  of  lamp-black  and  mixing  it  with 
a very  little  gold  size  in  a saucer.  The  size  may  be 
added  a drop  at  a time.  When  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated add  about  twenty-four  drops  of  turpentine,  and 
again  mix  all  together.  The  paint  should  be  applied 
with  a camel-hair  pencil,  and  allowed  to  dry. 


An  Electric  Light  Fire-Damp  Alarm. 

Messrs.  Walter  Enunott  and  W.  Ackroyd  have  ap- 
plied the  electric  glow  lamp  in  use  as  a miner’s  lamp 
to  signal  fire-damp.  In  their  ap- 
paratus (see  illustration)  there  are 
two  glow  lamps  w,  r,  one  of  white 
, ^ X and  the  other  of  red  glass.  They 

jl  p \ are  fed  by  the  current  from  a bai- 
' ' tcry  B,  as  the  arrows  show  ; w,  or 

the  white  glass,  being  that  whidt 
is  lighted  when  the  air  is  good. 
V is  a part  of  a glass  tube  which 
has  a mercury  plug  or  seal,  M,  filling 
up  its  diameter  inside  and  making  electric  contact 
between  the  wire  T and  the  wire  from  the  battery, 
thus  sending  the  current  through  the  white  lamp  and 
giving  a white  light.  When,  however,  fire-damp  ac- 
cumulates in  the  air  to  about  five  per  cent.,  it  diffuses 
so  much  into  a porous  reservoir  joined  to  the  pipe  p, 
as  to  alter  the  air  pressure  on  the  mercury  and  drive 
it  up  the  pipe  to  the  right,  thereby  breaking  contact 
with  T,  and  making  contact  with  The  current  is 
thus  shunted  to  the  red  lamp  R,  which  shows  the 
miner  the  presence  of  the  gas. 


Slag  Manure. 

Experiments  have  recently  been  made  with  the 
fiimace  slag  made  by  the  Thomas  process,  used  as 
a fertiliser.  The  slag  is  ground  before  applying  it  to 
the  land.  When  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda  it  gives 
good  results,  but  is  said  to  give  better  when  also  mixed 
with  kainite.  The  mixture  should  be  used  as  early  as 
possible  ID  the  manuring  season. 


Dagame. 

**  Dagame  ^ is  a Cuban  wood,  of  great  strength  and 
elasticity,  which  is  now  coming  into  use  in  place  of 
lance-wood  for  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  us 
fishing-rods.  The  dagame  tree  {C^lycopkyllum  can- 
didissim$tm)  grows  to  a height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet ; 
the  wood  is  yellowish  and  close  in  texture,  resembling 
box-wood,  but  differing  from  the  latter  in  its  great 
flexibility. 

A New  Door-Bolt. 

The  combined  door-bolt  and  chain  shown  in  our 
illustration  has  the  merit  of  bolding  a door  open  or 
closed  without  dam- 
aging the  door,  as 
is  often  the  case 
with  ordinary  door- 
chains.  The  con- 
trivance has  a steel 
bolt  sliding  in  :< 
guide  fixed  to  the 
door,  and  a catch 
bxed  to  the  door- 
jamb, into  which  the 
bolt  slides.  When 
the  bolt  is  pushed 
quite  home  into  the 
catch  it  allows  the 
door  to  be  opened 
some  four  inches, 
and  will  hold  it  open 
to  that  extent,  if 
required  for  ventilation.  When  the  bolt  is  pushed 
partly  into  the  catch  it  will  securely  dose  the  door. 

Pine-Tree  Gas. 

Experiments  have  been  made  at  the  Uordeaux 
Municipal  Gas  Works  in  order  to  distil  illuminating 
gas  from  the  pine-oil  which  is  burnt  in  the  districi. 
The  experiments  are  said  to  be  successful,  and  the 
inventor  claims  for  the  new  ilhiminant  that  it  is 
cheaper  than  coal-gas. 

A Quickly-Boiling  Kettle. 

Our  old-fashioned  kettles  have  a provokingly  bad 
habit  of  bringing  their  contents  to  boiling  point  very 
slowly.  This  fault,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  alleged 
against  a new  kettle,  by  name  “Victoria,**  recently 
patented.  In  outward  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  its 
predecessors  save  chat  the  spout  is  of  wider  bore  and 
is  not  so  long,  and  that  behind  the  handle  is  an 
aperture  whose  use  is  not  at  first  very  apparent.  But 
on  inverting  the  utensil  its  peculiarity  is  seen  at  once. 
Instead  of  the  old  flat  bottom,  a cone-shaped  flue  runs 
through  the  interior  of  the  kettle,  sloping  to  the 
opening  behind  the  handle.  Although  this  plan  of 
construction  materially  decreases  the  holding  power 
of  the  vessd,  its  advantages  are  obvious.  Not  only 
is  the  water  heated  by  the  fire  round  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  but  the  flue  through  its  centre  secures  a 
quick  draught,  which  does  its  work  so  ra(»dly  that  in 
little  more  than  four  minutes  the  water  is  boiling. 
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1‘hese  kettles  can  be  used  over  coal  fires,  or  on  gas 
or  oil  stoves,  and  arc  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
cainping'OUL  For  this  latter  use  a little  perforated 
metal  attachment,  to  contain  enough  tea-leaves  to 
convert  the  water  in  the  kettle  into  tea,  is  made,  and 
can  be  placed  inside  the  kettle,  or  removed,  at  pleasure. 
The  danger,  according  to  our  own  experience,  with 
these  new  kettles  is  not  lest  they  should  be  too  slow  in 
doing  their  work,  but  lest  they  should  “ boil  over 
before  they  are  expected  to  be  ready. 


A Reversible  Ruler. 

The  engraving  show's  a ruler  which  can  be  reversed, 
and  which  by  the  form  of  its  edges  prevents  smearing 
with  ink.  It  is  suitable  for  the  use  of  young  people 
especially,  as  it  does  not  roll  or  easily  shift.  One  end 
of  the  ruler  Is  bevelled,  so  as  to  rule  close  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  thickest  book.  The  figure  shows  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  appliance  better  than  any  verbal 
description. 

Amalgam  Relief. 

Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry  have  observed  that 
when  mercury  is  amalgamated  with  other  metals, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  and  so  on,  there  is  a certain  swell- 
ing of  bulk  which  would  produce  a kind  of  **  relief’’ on 
the  surface  of  the  solid  metal ; and  they  attribute  to 
this  the  phenomenon  of  the  Japanese  magic  mirror, 
that  presents  a plain  highly  polished  surface  in  which, 
however,  a design  can  be  seen  by  proper  inspection. 
These  gentlemen  thought  a few  years  ago  that  this 
effect  was  produced  by  hammering  the  back  of  the 
mirror  and  altering  the  density  of  the  metal ; but  they 
are  now  inclined  to  the  view  that  amalgamation  has 
caused  the  change  in  the  metal  which  makes  it  exhibit 
a picture  in  the  light  reflected  from  its  surface. 

Paper  Shingles. 

Tiles  arc  now  made  of  paper  for  rooflng  purposes 
in  the  United  States.  The  pulp  is  moulded  into  the 
form  required,  then  partially  dried,  impregnated  with  a 
waterproof  solution,  and  baked.  The  tiles  are  then 
enamelled  and  sanded,  which  process  renders  them 
fire-resisting,  while  giving  them  a pretty  appearance. 
The  paper  tiles  have  the  advantage  of  being  lighter 
than  slates,  and  they  can  be  readily  nailed  in  their 
places. 


The  Pasteur  Filter. 

The  celebrated  M.  Pasteur,  whose  experimental 
treatment  for  hydrophobia  has  given  him  a world-wide 
reputation,  has,  in  conjunction  with  .Mr.  Chamberland, 
devised  a filter  which  is  said  to  filter  water  of  germs 
as  well  as  other  impurities.  The  filter  is  shown  in 
section  in  our  engraving,  and  though  we  have  before 
referred  to  the  invention  in  the  Gatherer,  we  deem 
it  desirable  to  give  the  latest  particulars  of  the  con- 
trivance, which  is  now  introduced  into  England.  In 
Fig.  I,  A is  the  inlet  pipe,  fitted  with  a stop-cock,  by 
which  the  water  is  allowed  to  enter  the  filter.  B is 
the  exit  pipe  by  which  the  filtered  water  leaves  ; and 
ccc  are  three  hollow  porcelain  cylinders  through  the 
pores  of  which  the  water  is  pressed  and  purified.  The 
filter  is  made  in  other  forms  suitable  for  require- 
ments. A single  tube  or  cylinder  form  when  attached 
to  the  water-supply  pipe  of  a house  will  filter  from  6 
to  12  gallons  per  day,  according  to  the  pressure  of  the 
water.  The  filter  illustrated  will  supply  a large  estab- 
lishment with  from  200  to  10,000  gallons  of  water  per 
day.  Wine  may  also  be  filtered  by  the  same  means, 


on  a large  scale.  Fig.  2 is  a filter  for  use  without 
pressure,  the  water  being  merely  supplied  by  hand. 
It  gives  from  1 to  10  gallons  per  day  according  to 
its  size. 

Kettles  Made  by  Electricity. 

An  .American  has  recently  patented  in  this  country 
a method  of  making  copper  vessels,  such  as  pans  and 
kettles,  as  well  as  reflectors,  b](  electro-deposition.  A 
**  form”  or  pattern  of  the  vessel* is  made,  and  coated  by 
dipping  with  a thin  layer  of  purp  wax,  which  in  turn  is 
coated  with  a conducting  suiface  of  blacklcad,  or  some 
equivalent  substance.  The  copper  is  then  deposited 
on  this  in  a sulphate  of  copper 'bath  with  a dynamo 
current.  The  vessel  “grows"  by  electro-deposition  on 
the  mould,  and  can  be  made  of  the  required  thickness. 
One  electric  light  company,  we  may  add,  are  building 
a dynamo  for  quantity  electrotyping,  giving  a current 
of  122.500  amperes,  which  is  capable  of  depositing  315 
pounds  of  copper  per  hour.  Tin  is  also  about  to  be 
deposited  on  iron  from  scrap  tin  by  electrolysis. 
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By  the  Author  of  “Who  ii  Sylvia P"  “A  Rustle  Maid,"  "My  Namesake  Marjorie, ” *0.  *0. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIRST. 
iStm  the  grand  alliance. 

^HE  week  bargained  for  and 
three  days*  grace  beyond 
Mr.  Drayton  stayed  at  St. 
Clair’s : long  enough  for 

Mary  to  rub  her  eyes  plenty 
of  times  and  make  quite  sure 
her  new  - come  happiness 
was  no  mere  dream : long 
enough  for  Mr.  Vaughan  to 
sun  himself  in  the  bright 
situation  with  the  keen, 
amused  pleasure  which  al> 
most  turns  unselfish  age  to 
youth  agsain  : and  long 
enough  for  Lady  Comyng* 
ham  to  be  attracted  by  the 
tidings  to  the  Gate  House,  there  to  make  congratu]a> 
tions  in  such  sort  as  set  Mrs.  Dade’s  maternal  pride 
in  a blaze  which  has  never  since  subsided. 

To  this  day  she  relates  how  the  countess  said,  “ St. 
Clair's  must  not  expect  to  hnd  another  Miss  Dacie  in 
a hurry,  but  they  must  beg  her  to  put  young  Mrs. 
Duvesne  in  training  before  she  left,  and  Edward, 
^ith  his  small  parish,  must  help  Mr.  Vaughan  with 
bis  large  one,  and  they  must  all  try  and  make  the 
bride  as  little  missed  as  possible  t ” 

A programme  which  it  is  pleasant  to  record,  obtained 
forthwith,  and  still  remains  in  excellent  working  order. 
Then  the  bridegroom  expectant  went  off  on  his  less 
agreeable  errand,  and  having  run  down  to  overlook 
what  he  had  in  hand  at  Granfylde,  and  returned  thence 
to  sec  after  his  wedding  suit  in  Bond  Street,  was  put- 
ting away  a Monday  afternoon  before  starting  the  same 
evening  for  Paris,  by  a lounge  in  the  Park,  when  from 
the  crowd  of  idlers  he  was  unexpectedly  accosted  by 
Major  Villlers,  beside  whom  was  Mr.  Rupert,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  not  before  had  the  honour  of 
making. 

Both  these  gentlemen  were  extremely  willing  to 
receive  a third  party  into  their  conversation. 

The  honest  old  major  was  sorely  hurt,  far  below  the 
surface,  by  what  he  considered  his  son’s  currish 
conduct  at  the  Dale  the  summer  before.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  young  man’s  breach  of  promise  as  to 
loo  and  congeners  of  that  seductive  pastime,  had  set 
up  a barrier  between  father  and  son  : so  neither  was 
well  at  ease  in  the  other’s  company  nowadays.  By  a 
substratum  of  selfish  sense  Mr.  Rupert  had  escaped 
going  to  the  dogs,  but  he  was  imbued  with  a distaste  for 
the  leading-strings  of  prudence,  and  though  now  living 
in  bounds  of  modej^tion  and  his  actual  income — for 
with  his  biggest  asseveration  the  major  had  vowed 
nevermore  to  pay  a penny  of  debt  for  him — he  adopted 
the  cynical  air  of  a man  to  whom  the  world  is  a u.scd- 
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up  toy,  decorum  and  respectability  just  tramways  into 
a wisbed-for  abyss  of  oblivion  ! 

After  a few  minutes’  stroll,  “ I have  been  trj'ing,  Mi. 
Drayton,’*  said  the  major,  who  by  an  effort  was  always 
the  cheerier  of  this  pair,  “ to  make  my  son  spare  me  a 
journey  the  end  of  this  week.  He  could  get  away  from 
Friday  to  Monday  and  have  a couple  of  days  at  Paris 
if  he  would  agree  to  it  ; but” — with  a glance  at  Mr. 
Rupert,  less  proud,  less  confident,  than  of  yore — ” I 
am  afraid  he  won't  contrive  to  oblige  me." 

“ It  is  the  sort  of  thing  I don’t  care  for,  sir,"  answered 
the  younger  man,  with  his  chin  in  the  air,  and  a lone 
declaring  him  bored  with  the  subject.  “ The  Channel 
always  turns  me  bilious,  and  I would  rather  not  go.” 

“Paris!”  said  Richard  Drayton.  “Why,  that  is 
where  I'm  bound  to-night.  When  do  you  go,  Major 
Villicrs?” 

“ Oh,  Thursday,  if  go  I must.  We’ve  a summons 
from  Mrs.  Alwyn  to  her  daughter’s  wedding  on  Satur- 
day. I suppose  1 have  to  give  the  young  lady  away.” 

“Mrs.  Alwyn’s  daughter!  You  mean  the  elder? 
You  don’t  mean ” 

“Yes,  yes,  the  elder.  Not  Sydney — Miss  Alwyn,” 
put  in  the  major,  with  a quick  look  at  his  son.  who 
pretended  not  to  hear  what  was  being  talked  of,  “it  is 
my  own  niece,  Leonora,  who  I’m  given  to  understand 
is  making  a grand  match  at  last.  But  I wish  they  had 
not  dragged  me  over  for  it.  Suppose,  Mr.  Drayton, 
you  go  to  them  with  my  compliments  and  say  you'll 
be  deputy  for  me  ! ” 

“ When  they  would  send  me  back  with  anything  but 
compliments.”  was  the  laughing  answer.  “No,  I must 
decline  such  a delicate  embassy  ! ” 

“ Ah,  you’ve  no  taste  for  these  affairs  cither,”  sighed 
the  major.  “ So  I must  e’en  pack  up  my  coal  and 
show  up  myself,  I’m  afraid.” 

“That  you  must,  sir.  Though” — with  a meaning 
twinkle — “ I am  not  above  taking  an  interest  in  such 
things.  In  fact,  I'm  going  to  take  a very  strong  inte- 
rest in  one  somewhere  about  the  end  of  this  month." 

**  You  don't  say  so  ! ” cried  the  major ; “ what  have 
I come  on  now  ? Why,  who’s  the  lady  ? ” 

“ Some  one  you  know',  sir.  I have  to  fetch  her  from 
St.  Clair’s.”  Mr.  Rupert  deigned  to  look  round  at  this. 
“ It  is  Miss  Dacie.” 

“ Hey-day ! sit  down  and  tell  us  all  about  it,”  said 
the  major  with  a clutch  at  some  vacant  chairs.  “ I’m 
heartily  glad  to  hear  again  about  that  friend  of-  about 
Miss  Dacie.  When  was  it  settled?  And  when  docs 
it  come  off?” 

These  and  sundry  more  questions  Richard  Drayton 
freely  answered  the  much  - interested  inquirer,  Mr. 
Viliiers  sitting  meanwhile  a few  paces  off,  consuming 
cigarettes  with  an  aspect  of  total  indifference.  For 
finale  the  causeof  his  expedition  to  Paris  was  explained, 
which  his  hearer,  with  many  an  interpolated  “ Scamp  ” 
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and  “ Scoundrel,”  was  getting  vastly  excited  over,  when 
a passer-by  with  friendly  greeting  claimed  “old  Vil- 
liers,”  and  for  a couple  of  minutes  Richard  Drayton 
was  left  to  Mr.  Rupert  only.  By  way  of  civilly  saying 
something,  he  handed  the  young  man  a commonly 
executed  carte  de  visite,  remarking,  **  People  should 
not  leave  these  tell-tales  behind  them.  If  i had  not 
picked  this  up  by  accident  at  Granfylde  I should  never 
have  been  able  to  track  out  the  original,  whom  I have 
been  telhng  your  father  of.” 

The  photograph  was  of  a young  man  with  marked 
features,  gazing  not  straightforward  but  sideways  from 
the  picture.  Mr.  Rupert  took  it  carelessly, but  at  the 
hrst  glimpse  his  expression  changed.  With  an  ejacu- 
lation  he  dung  au'ay  his  cigarette,  then  wheeled  his 
chair  closer  to  .Mr.  Drayton.  “ I really  have  not  been 
attending,”  he  said,  but  is  this  a friend  of  yours  ?” 
“Friend?  No!  Enemy  rather.” 

“ So  much  the  better  for  you.” 

“ Why  ? You  know  nothing  of  him,  do  you  ?” 

“ Once  upon  a lime  I did — a little.  And  I knew 
him  for  a rascal  You  say  you  intend  to  find  him  up 
for  something  or  other?" 

“Yes — to  settle  scores  with  him.” 

“ Ah,  lucky  to  be  able  ! Wish  I’d  the  same  chance, 
Mr.  Drayton.  But  if  you  meet  your  gentleman  you 
may  find  it  useful  to  be  able  to  tell  him  ” — looking 
askance  to  see  his  father  was  out  of  hearing— “ that 
one  of  the  parties  he  played  with  at  * little  St  James  * 
(hell  know  where  you  mean  !)  on  the  first  of  May  two 
years  ago,  understands  about  his  King  of  Hearts  well 
enough  now.  In  plain  English,  you  may  tell  him  he  is 
a card  sharper  and  a blackleg,  and  men  in  a livery  he 
doesn’t  love  will  receive  him  with  open  arms  if  ever  he 
sets  foot  in  London  again ! ” 

“And  may  I mention  who  says  this?” 

“ He’ll  be  none  the  wiser.  I cannot  even  tell  you 
what  he  was  called,  though  1 should  know  his  face 
among  a thousand.  Wc  met  in  a company  known  only 
to  each  other,  sooner  or  later,  by  two  names — fools  and 
rogues.  He  belonged  to  the  last.  1 had  the  slight 
superiority  of  belonging  to  the  first  class.  You  pcr» 
ccive” — the  liveliness  imparted  by  the  notion  cf  a blow 
at  his  old  associate  giving  place  to  his  former  drawling 
lassitude— “ I reveal  the  secrets  of  my  unregenerate 
days,  Mr.  Drayton  : now  nous  changJ  tout  cela, 

and  I’m  never  going  to  be  naughty  any  more ! Sh  ! ” 
Mr.  Rupert  applied  himself  to  another  cigarette,  and 
nursing  one  knee,  as  the  major  returned  to  his  place, 
and  taking  up  the  thread  of  his  interrupted  dialogue 
remarked  regretfully — 

“What  a pity,  Mr,  Drayton,  your  prosperity  did  not 
come  a year  ago,  when  Miss  Dacie's  friend,  poor 
Sydney,  could  have  shared  its  pleasures  ” 

“Just  the  one  drawback  we  both  deplore,”  said 
the  other  man  heartily.  “But  we  don’t  mean  to  let  it 
last  a day  longer  than  wc  can  help.  Mary — Miss 
Dacic — has  written  to  her  through  the  mother,  as  usual 
If  she  won’t  give  us  leave  to  go  and  see  her,  we  mean 
to  attack  Mrs.  Alwyn  for  permission.  \Yc  think  wc 
know  why  she  is  banished.  Now  wc  mean  to  know 
where  it’s  to.” 


Then  he  repeated  the  countess’s  conjectures  and 
asked  point-blank  if  they  were  correct. 

“Why,  to  be  sure  they  are!”  answered  the  major, 
uncommonly  relieved  that  the  murder  was  out,  “and 
as  this  has  got  wind  just  as  1 said  it  would,  1 shall  urge 
my  sisler-in-law  to  lake  off  her  preposterous  veto  on 
the  poor  child  corresponding  frankly  with  us  all  If  1 
knew  where  she  was  stowed  away  I should  be  tempted 
to  let  it  out  now.  But  I don’t.  For” — with  a vexed 
frown,  which  Richard  Drayton  fancied  he  could  in. 
terpret  anent  Mr.  Rupert — “ she  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  me  now ! But  if  you  should  chance  on  Mrs. 
.Alwyn  over  yonder,  ask  her  about  Sydney  yourself." 

“ Small  likelihood  of  that,”  returned  Richard  Dray- 
ton, “my  business  will  not  carr>'  me  into  ladies’  com- 
pany. But  such  as  it  is  1 must  be  off  after  it.  I’ve 
only  time  to  get  my  portmanteau  from  the  ‘ Langhain’ 
and  catch  the  seven-twenty  train  from  Victoria  and 
with  genial  farewell  from  the  major  and  a bow  from 
Mr.  Villicrs,  who  was  talking  now  with  some  ladies  at 
a little  distance,  he  was  soon  out  of  the  Park,  and  tn 
route  for  his  first  stage  tow  ards  searching  out  his  old 
slanderer  among  the  slums  of  Paris. 

There  at  least,  assuming  that  like  seeks  like,  he  was 
prepared  to  find  Mr.  “ Thompson,”  as  the  gentleman 
appeared  to  have  been  known  at  Granfylde,  or  “Thomas 
Travers,”  as  he  styled  himself  at  San  Nicolas;  but 
Tuesday  having  been  spent  fruitlessly  among  such 
haunts  as  he  had  been  privately  directed  to.  he  was 
fain  next  day  to  lake  the  advice  proffered  by  the 
courteous  manager  at  Meurice’s,  and  invx>ke  the  aid  of 
the  French  police.  A morning  visit  to  the  office  of 
one  of  the  chr/s  in  the  Boulevard  du  Palais  had  the 
effect  of  clearing  the  lines.  Mr.  Travers  was  perfectly 
well  known  in  Paris,  under  yet  another  alias.  He  w as 
the  moving  spirit  of  a gang  for  whom  the  law  was  on 
the  alert.  His  movements  were  watched  with  much 
solicitude. 

“ You  will  probably  find  him,  Monsieur,”  said  the 
polite  functionary  to  his  inquirer,  speaking  English  so 
fluently  that  the  conversation,  to  Richard  Draj'ton’s 
unaffected  relief,  was  carried  on  in  that  tongue,  “on 
the  Sunday  evening  at  a certain  gaming-table  in  the 
Rue  Beaubourgh  or— you  desire  him  sooner  ? — then 
any  morning  at  his  recently  ei»g.aged  a/fartement  on 
the  Boulevard  de  Malesherbes,  or  in  the  earlier  even- 
ing at  Nombre  Dix-huit,  Avenue  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  he  spends  now'  much  time.  He  is  clever,  very, 
this  your  compatriot.  He  evades  us  yet.  Hut  if  you 
will  his  detention  under  this" — touching  documents 
just  shown  him — “ you  shall  be  immediately  accom- 
panied to  that  purpose.” 

Richard  Drayton  deiil>eratcd.  Once  his  own  name 
was  cleared,  he  hardly  desired  to  push  the  man  to  this 
extremity.  He  would  give  him  another  chance — try 
other  means  first.  Thanking  the  civil  official,  then,  and 
arranging  for  further  communication,  if  needful,  he 
bent  his  course  tow’ards  the  well-knowm  Boulevard  de 
Malesherbes,  and  requested  of  the  eondHgt  at  one  of 
its  best-appointed  dwellings  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Thompson  under  his  latest  Parisian  pseudonym. 

But  “M’sicur  was  not  within.  He  had  arisen  but  to 
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set  forth  and  make  visits.  The  hour  of  his  return  was 
totally  uncertain.’* 

On,  therefore,  to  the  Avenue  Bois  de  Boulogne  went 
Mr.  Drayton,  trusting,  though  with  some  wonderment, 
to  come,  in  that  welUinhabited  locality,  upon  his 
gentleman  with  his  intimates  for  the  time  being. 

But  at  Number  Eighteen  he  was  also  too  late.  An 
active-minded  attendant  was  “ bicn  chagrine,  but  le 
Monsieur  Anglais  was  but  just  departed  to  drive  with 
his  friends  to  Longchamps.  He  would  be  returned 
only  at  the  hour  to  dine  in  the  evening.” 

Allowing  seven  as  the  “ hour  to  dine,”  Richard 
Drayton  put  away  the  lime  impatiently  till  eight,  then 
presented  himself  once  more  at  the  balconied,  fiower- 
gamished  little  mansion,  requested  to  be  announced 
merely  as  a gentleman  from  England,  and  speculating 
much  on  what  species  of  company  he  was  entering, 
found  himself,  after  traversing  a spacious  gilded  corri- 
dor, in  a brilliant  decorated  salon,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Alwyn,  Miss  Villicrs,  and  Mr.  Morecoombe- 
Wood  ! 

The  ladies  were  in  charming,  costly  evening  toilette. 
Mrs.  Alwyn’s  satin  draperies  certainly  became  her ; 
Leonora  in  pearly  silk  and  muslin,  with  a semi- 
cuirass, was  looking  up  with  rapt  attention  at  her 
masculine  companion.  He,  in  immaculate  dinner 
costume,  seemed  whispering  soft  speeches  for  her 
ear  alone.  All  three  showed  visible  amazement— 
no  fraction  greater  than  what  he  felt  ! — at  Richard 
Drayton’s  appearance.  In  one  of  the  trio  a flash  of 
something  like  fear  showed  at  the  back  of  this  surprise. 

“This  is  an  unexpected  — call,”  said  Mrs.  Alwyn, 
rising,  ceremonious  interrogation  in  her  aspect.  “ You 
bring  no  ill  news,  I trust  ?” 

“ Oh,  certainly  not.  At  least — that  is— of  course  not,” 
returned  Mr.  Drayton,  shaking  hands  with  herself  and 
her  daughter,  then  coming  to  a most  awkward  full- 
stop  before  their  guest,  during  which,  thought  Mrs. 
.\lwyn  rapidly,  “This  man  ha.s  found  Sydney  out. 
He  wants  to  marry  her.  That  is  why  she  refused  to 
come  here  to  me.  If  he  hopes  for  one  sou  of  dower 
he  will  find  himself  disappointed  ! ” Aloud  she  said— 

“You  do  not  know  our  companion.  Allow  me  to 
introduce ” 

“ Excuse  me,”  the  caller  interrupted,  “ I do  know 
Mr. — Wood — Morecoombe — cr — ” (Among  the  aliases 
he  grew  confused.  “ Mr.  Morecoombe-Wood,”  cor- 
rected Mrs.  Alwyn,  her  eyebrows  contracting  at  this 
gauckerie) — “ perfectly  well.  To  be  candid,  it  is  for 
him  my  visit  is  intended.  I must  plead  guilty  to 
never  having  suspected  that  it  would  bring  me  into 
your  society.” 

Mrs.  Alwyn  drew  her  mouth  into  surprised  lines, 
sank  back  with  dignity,  and  made  a gesture  im- 
plying. “Then  proceed  with  your  business,  pray!” 
.Miss  Villicrs,  with  a scarcely  concealed  pout,  gave  a 
glance  of  pettish  offence  at  the  intruder.  But  Mr. 
Morecoombe-Wood  took  a seat  doggedly  by  the  fiiir 
Leonora,  and  Irom  that  shelter  met  Mr.  Drayton’s  eye 
with  a stare  of  steady  defiance, 

“ Before  ladies  you  will  excuse  me  from  entering  on 
any  discussion  that  may  have  brought  you  here,”  he 
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said.  “It  is  not  exactly  the  form  that  obtains  in 
Baris.’* 

“ As  you  will,”  answered  Richard  Drayton.  “ But 
having  come  thus  far  to  meet  you,  and  being  in  haste 
to  get  back  to  England,  perhaps  .Mrs.  Alwyn  will 
permit  me  to  wait  here  till  you  can  spare  me  five 
minutes  : ” and  he  took  a chair  close  to  the  door, 
sitting  there  through  a minute  of  embarrassment 
to  all,  broken  by  his  hostess  asking  if  he  was  parti- 
cularly  occupied  in  England,  that  he  must  return 
thither  quickly  from  this  enchanting  city. 

“ I fear,  Mrs.  Alwym,  I don’t  find  Paris  half  so  en- 
chanting as  the  village  you  left,”  was  the  blunt  reply 
to  this.  “ At  any  rate,  it  is  to  Si.  Gair’s  I have  gone 
to  look  for  a wife.” 

“And  found  one.^”  cried  the  lady,  suspicion  aflame 
again. 

“ .And  found  her.” 

Actually  in  that  remote  corner  of  the  earth  I”  said 
Leonora  pityingly.  The  Frcndi  capital  w-as  her 
Paradise.  St.  Clair’s  in  reminiscence— well,  exactly 
the  reverse.  “ You  must  be  easily  contented,  Mr. 
Drayton  I” 

“ Indeed  I am  not.  I could  find  no  match  to  Miss 
Dacic  elsewhere,  I assure  you.  For  I have  followed 
Dr.  Primrose’s  advice,  and  chosen  my  wife  as  she 
would  choose  her  gown — to  wear  well.” 

“ Miss  Da — cic  1 ” repeated  Leonora,  with  an  inflec- 
tion of  amused  patronage  : “ .Actually  to  be  marrietl  ! 
And  you  say  Dr.  Primrose  advised  it } Is  he  a medi- 
cal man  you  both  know,  then  ?” 

Mrs.  Alwyn  lapped  the  floor  impatiently.  Sometimes 
her  dearest  Leonora  was  provokingly  stupid.  She  was 
so  now.  What  would  that  wcll-iead  Mr.  Morecoombe- 
Wood  think  ? She  need  not  have  disturbed  herself. 
The  well-read  gentleman  had  enough  else  to  think  of 
in  those  seconds,  to  let  his  fair  lady's  pretty  ignorance 
pass  unheeded. 

“ Drayton,”  he  said,  gelling  up  armed  with  a resolu- 
tion to  uke  the  bull  by  the  horns,  “ Mrs.  Alwyn  will 
permit  us  the  use  of  her  salU  manner,  I am  sure. 
We  had  best  dispose  of  what  brings  you  here  at  once.” 
Richard  Drayton  was  on  his  feet  instantly,  still  in 
front  of  the  door.  Unearthing  his  quarry  w here  he 
had,  put  him  in  a bit  of  a daze,  but  one  idea  he  kept 
well  in  sight.  Having  found  the  fellow,  he  must  not 
let  him  go  till  what  he  wanted  was  secured. 

“ We  can  dispose  of  it  without  so  much  as  leaving 
the  room,”  he  answered,  “ Mrs.  Alwjn  giving  us  leave 
to  talk  ten  minutes  by  yonder  writing-table.” 

“My  room  is  at  your  scr\'icc,  Mr.  Morccoombe- 
Wood,”  said  the  lady.  “ Leonora,  love,”  as  the  two 
men  moved  off  the  length  of  the  apartment,  “ read 
me  Otsltgnani's  London  letter,  will  you.'”  And  to 
that  distant  accompaniment  Leonora’s  lover  wound 
up  accounts  with  him  whom  he  had  nearly  made  his 
scape-goat  years  before. 

His  cavalier  air  changed  to  one  of  Ijmx-like  anxiety ; 
he  watched  while,  without  a single  word,  letters  from 
one  Senor  Josd  de  Souza  of  San  Nicolas,  detailing 
certain  sums  unlawfully  abstracted  from  his  possession 
by  a Francis  Travers,  a telegraphed  order  for  the 
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arrest  of  this  Travers  if  necessary,  and  a second 
telegram  giving  entire  power  to  deal  with  the  matter 
to  Richard  Drayton,  were  laid  before  him. 

His  quick  wit  caught  at  the  saving  clause,  “if  ne- 
cessary.” He  put  his  hnger  on  the  syllables.  “What 
buys  me  off?  **  he  asked  in  the  lowest  audible  voice. 

“This,”  said  Richard  Drayton,  unfolding  a sheet 
of  letter-paper,  on  which  was  set  forth  clearly  a recan- 
tation of  the  tissue  of  lies  told  by  Francis  Travers,  to 
stain  his  colleague’s  character  at  their  Brazilian  post. 

“ At  this  distance  of  time  and  place,  for  sums  insig- 
nificant to  him,  Senor  de  Souza  has  no  special  desire 
to  prosecute  you—” 

“Chut!  Chut!” 

“ If  I am  contented,  so  will  he  be.” 

“Give  me  a pen!”  whispered  Mr.  Morecoombe- 
Wood,  w’ith  the  harsh  hard  breathing  of  a man  at  bay. 
“There  ! ” seizing  a slender,  gilded  toy  of  Leonora’s, 
and  dashing  off  a shaky  “Francis  Travers” — “that’s 
soon  done,  and  upon  my  honour  ” (an  asseveration  with 
poor  enough  backbone)  “ I'm  glad  to  do  it,  Drayton. 
You  can’t  tell  what  I was  put  to  out  with  the  De  Souzas. 
But  I’ve  often  felt  in  an  awfully  low  w'ay  over  it,  I 
never  did  a trick  of  the  sort  before  or  since.  You  are 
squished?  You’ll  go  now?  You  won’t  let  out  upon  a 
fellow?"  (This  in  rapid,  feverishly  eager  undertone, 
his  evil  calculating  face  well  kept  from  the  ladies’ 
sight.)  “ You’ll  cry  quits  if  you’re  as  generous  as  you 
used  to  be.” 

Even  with  his  precious  draft  safe,  Richard  Drayton 
hesitated,  knowing  the  man  a liar,  whose  mere  ac- 
quaintance boded  ill  to  Mrs.  Alwym  and  her  daughter. 
While  he  demurred  Miss  Villiers  flung  down  her  paper, 
crying  out — 

“ Oh,  Travers,  Travers  ! A horrible  bee  is  on  my 
arm  ! It  will  sting  me.  Oh,  here,  here  I what  shall  I 
do?” 

“ Confound — the  bee  ! ” said  Mr.  Morecoombe-Wood 
soito  voce;  but  he  had  to  go  to  her  assistance,  while 
Mrs.  Alwyn,  sailing  dowm  on  Mr,  Drayton,  made 
motherly  «ccuse  for  the  familiar  appeal. 

“ If  you  had  been  a few  days  later  you  would  have 
missed  finding  your  friend  with  us.  On  Saturday  my 
dear  daughter  changes  her  name,  and  the  gentleman 
beside  her  becomes  my  son-in-law.  I think  you  once 
said  you  had  a little  place  in  the  South  of  England. 
Perhaps  you  know  other  members  of  his  family,  and 
the  beautiful  place  they  own  in  Devonshire?” 

Then  Richard  Drayton  made  up  his  mind  what  to 
do.  Leonora’s  flulterings  were  calming  down.  He 
went  up  to  the  man  beside  her.  “ After  all,”  said  he, 
curbing  a strong  inclination  to  expose  this  cozener, 
“there  is  something  else  I must  speak  of  to  you. 
Suppose  we  step  out  together  for  half  an  hour?” 

“ Oh,  tiresome  J ” murmured  Leonora  to  her  pale 

“One  minute  only,  he  answered  in  the 

same  tone,  stooping  to  lift  her  white  hand  to  his 
moustache ; then  the  two  were  out  in  the  lobby 
together,  and  in  one  man’s  scowl  of  contemptuous  dis- 
gust the  other  saw  his  game  was  up. 

“Jean  ! My  hat — iny  gloves.  Ah!  the  lazy  beggar 


is  not  here.  1 must  wait  upon  myself.  Excuse  me." 

And  with  that  he  dived  with  snake-like  rapidity  into 
an  unlighted  passage,  whence  for  nigh  five  minutes 
his  companion  impatiently  awaited  his  return.  No 
sign  of  him  then,  Richard  Dra>lon  followed  in  the 
same  direction  : went  through  baize-covered  doors, 
down  a long  corridor  ending  with  a second  staircase, 
up  which  came  Jean,  humming  gaily.  Then  it  all 
flashed  on  him.  Number  Eighteen  was  a double 
house  : a corner  house.  By  the  side  entrance  the 
bird  had  flown.  “ Monsieur  Morecoombe-Wood  ? Oh, 
he  was  set  out  since  many  minutes— rapidly  ! Would 
Monsieur  return  to  Madame  Alvync?”  asked  Jean, 
and  to  bis  excessive  mortification  Mr.  Drayton  felt  that 
was  the  only  thing  he  could  do. 

Ushered  again  to  her  salon^  the  lady  was  doubly 
surprised  to  receive  him,  alone  ; tenfold  more  when 
he  begged  a private  interview,  and— Leonora,  in  bewil- 
dered annoyance,  having  swept  away  through  folding 
doors,  to  throw'  herself  on  a couch  in  the  next  room,  and 
listen  attentively  to  every  sentence  uttered  in  the  one 
she  had  left — beyond  expression  startled  at  what  he 
had  then  to  say. 

“Am  I satisfied  with  the  marriage  projected  for  xny 
daughter?”  (Thus  he  broke  the  ice.)  “Of  course  I 
am,  Mr.  Drayton!  “Mr.  Morecoombe-Wood  is  a 
gcnllcman  of  property,  of  leisure,  of  undeniable  posi- 
tion, of  excellent  birth.  His  family  is  irreproachable. 

He  is  a baron  : Hanoverian — Bavarian  : I am  not 
sure  which.  Count  Kustcr,  his  closest  friend,  has 
\*isited  us  here.  He  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  him. 

My  daughter  stays  with  Count  Kusier’s  circle  through 
the  winter  Berlin  season.  I do  trust  ” — faltering 
angrily  before  Mr.  Drayton’s  pitying  expression—**  you 
are  not  come  to  me  with  any  annoying  hearsay. 
Slander  floats  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  other  places,  but 
I have  no  desire  to  hear  any  of  Mr.  Morecoombe- 
W ood.” 

“ My  dear  madam,”  was  the  reply,  “ I wish  fervently 
I had  no  worse  than  slander  to  report.  Try  your 
utmost  not  to  be  upset.  But  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
The  truth  must  out,  come  what  may.  1 .am  bound  to 
tell  you  this  man  you  have  received  as  * Morecoombe- 
Wood  ’ is  just  plain  Francis  Thompson  : a fraudu- 
lent clerk  in  England  : a thief  in  his  employment  in 
Brazil : a card-sharper  noted  in  a dozen  cities  : an  un- 
mitigated scoundrel  under  all  conditions.  You  have 
but  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for  in  your  connection 
with  him— that  is,  that  you  have  probably  seen  the 
last  of  him.” 

“The — last — of  him!"  gasped  Mrs.  Alwyn,  her 
cheeks  shrivelling  with  anger  and  fright  beneath  their 
coating  of  cosmetics,  “ Mr.  Drayton,  this  is  not  true ! 
]....you — he  shall  confront  you!  He  shall  disprove 
this!  Take  me — take  me  to  him  ! How  can  I,  how 
can  my  child,  know  peace  till  we  find  this  false?” 
And  with  frenzied  weeping  and  fright,  powder  and 
rouge  rubbed  off,  leaving  a woman  grotesquely  aged 
and  faded.  Mrs.  Alwyn  demanded  a carriage  to  take 
her  and  Mr.  Morccoombe-Wood’s  calumniator  to  the 
Boulevard  de  Malesherbes.  there  to  win  denial  of 
these  most  abominable  accusations  ! 
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Poor  lady  ! the  miserable  drive  had  a yet  more 
miserable  end.  The  swindler,  never  unprepared,  had 
got  the  start  of  them.  From  his  elegant  apptirUfwnty 
hired,  not  as  be  bad  assured  them  for  the  year,  but  for 


of  Faience  de  Henri  Deux  ! Priceless  ! Where  is  it  ? 
Where  w my  daughter’s  trousseau?  Half  had  been 
sent  here.  They  were  to  have  come  on  Saturday 
themselves.  There  was  lace!  There  were  jewels! 
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one  month  only,  the  coruiirge  told  them — furnished, 
not  from  bis  purse,  but  from  his  landlord’s — Monsieur 
had  but  a short  quarter  of  an  hour  before  removed 
many  personal  belongings : “ summoned  to  Bor- 
deaux !'*  And  not  his  belongings  only  were  missing. 

^ Where,”  cried  Mrs.  Alwyn,  are  the  cases  of  china, 
sent  here  direct  from  England?  They  were  to  be 
ready  when  my  daughter  came.  We  were  to  have  a 
frieze  of  ‘Spode,*  Mr.  Drayton,  worth  a hundred 
guineas  I There  was  Wedgwood  loo.  And  a piece 


Mr.  Dra>ton,  Mr.  Drayton,  1 am  losing  my  senses! 

What  am  1 to  do  ? What  nm  I to  do  f ” 

Difficult,  this,  to  answer. 

Between  the  wrath  of  the  unpaid  cond^rgty  the 
lady’s  ravings,  and  his  own  imperfect  command  of 
French,  Richard  Drayton  had  a distracting  night  of  it. 

Rack  at  the  Avenue  Bois  de  Boulogne,  sounds  reached 
the  salorty  where  he  was  left  awhile,  of  Leonora  be- 
wailing. upbraiding,  blaming : her  mother  fondling, 
soothing,  scolding,  retorting  : both  hnding  their  one 
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consolation  in  casting  the  onus  of  this  catastrophe 
on  each  other  : a deplorable  duet,  lasting  till  long 
after  midnight. 

Then,  tortured  and  dishevelled,  the  elder  lady  ap* 
peared  again,  revealing  a yet  more  serious  cause  for 
her  violent  agitation. 

” Mr.  Drayton,  if  this  horrible  nightmare  be  true, 
where  is  the — man?  He  must  be  found— detained  ; 
for  he  has  grossly  robbed  me  ! ” 

If  your  loss  be  !>carable.  I would  almost  counsel 
your  putting  up  with  it  fur  the  sake  of  your  daughter. 
If  you  move  the  law  against  him,  you  will  only  have  to 
suffer  painful  publicity,  and  he  owns  nothing  but  ilN 
gotten  gains  at  cards.  Nothing  can  be  recovered  of 
him,” 

But  it  must!  It  shall!”  half  shrieked 
Alwyn,  and  then  divulged  the  further  fact  that  besides 
smaller  sums  lent  him  “just  till  his  dividends  came 
in,’*  and  for  furniture  which  he  represented  himself  as 
purchasing,  the  sharper  had  actually  inveigled  his 
dupe  into  taking  her  daughters  portion— half  her 
entire  remaining  fortune — from  the  English  funds  and 
placing  it  in  a ** compognie”  of  which  he  was  a man- 
aging director  1 This  worthless  scrip  she  now  showed 
with  trembling  eagerness,  only  to  have  her  worst  fears 
confirmed.  In  fatuous  credulity  she  had  been  befooled 
of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  Richard  Drayton  dared 
hold  out  no  hope  of  recovering  one  farthing  ! 

He  went  by  daybreak  to  set  the  police  astir,  Mrs. 
Alwyn  insisting  on  that  course,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  discovery  some  four-and-twenty  hours  later  th.it 
the  swindler,  in  fiaxen  wig,  and  yet  another  alias,  had 
got  safely  off  from  Havre  and  set  sail  for  an  American 
port.  Whether  he  had  meant  to  cariy  out  the  mar- 
riage on  the  ensuing  Saturday, and  so  wTong  his  victims 
yet  more  heavily,  could  never  now  be  know'n. 

Major  \’illiers,  slopped  by  telegram  from  coming 
over,  so  strongly  urged  by  letter  their  making  the  best 
of  a ver>'  bad  business,  that  all  idea  of  legal  retribution 
was  discarded.  At  the  end  of  the  week  Mr.  Drayton 
left  the  bitterly  distressed  ladies  preparing  to  give 
Paris  a wide  berth,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  fit  to 
travel.  Then,  remembering  it  for  the  first  time  in  all 
this  hurly-burly,  he  ventured  the  suggestion  that  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  AIwyn*s  youngest  child  might  be 
some  comfort  now.  Might  he,  or  might  Miss  Dade, 
send  Miss  Sydney  to  her? 

But  the  mother  answered  with  concentrated  irrita- 
tion, “ Most  certainly  not.  My  daughter  has  chosen 
to  strip  herself  of  all  that  might  have  helped  us.  Now, 
therefore,  less  than  ever  can  I condone  her  wilfulness 
or  suffer  her  return  I”  And  seeing  she  was  too  angry 
and  too  actually  ill  to  be  reasoned  with,  -Mr.  Drayton 
had  to  take  back  to  England  this  unsatisfactory  reply 
as  the  corner-stone  of  his — in  so  many  w'ays— most 
unsatisfactory  expedition. 


CH.APTER  THE  THIRTV-SECOND. 

MISS  HURST  ARRANGE  EVeRYTHlNG  FOR  KVRRY  ONB. 

When  Sydney  woke  after  that  strange  night  of  over- 
wrought emotions,  the  sun  high  in  the  heavens,  and 


sounds  about  the  house,  told  her  usual  rising  hour 
long  past. 

As  she  fully  roused  to  realisation  of  what  crimsoned 
her  cheeks  and  smote  her  with  a pain  she  could  not 
have  parted  from  for  worlds,  a light  tap  sounded  at 
the  door  and  Miss  Jean’s  head  was  cautiously  intruded. 

**  Oh,  awake  this  time  ! ” she  exclaimed,  advancing 
cheerfully.  “ I looked  in  twice  before,  but  1 wouldn't 
allow  Fanny  to  disturb  you.  ‘No,  Fanny,*  I said. 

* When  people  sleep  so  heavily  it  is  a sign  they  require 
it ; * though  if  I reasoned  like  that  for  myself  I should 
rarely  be  up  before  noon.  I am  sure  the  birds  were 
twittering  and  it  was  getting  quite  dawn  to-day  before 
1 had  had  a single  doze  ! ’* 

This  was  a general  delusion  of  Miss  Jean’s,  a harm- 
less hallucination,  never  gainsaid  in  her  household. 

But  this  morning  the  martyr-like  boast  carried  with  it 
singular  dread.  Nervously  determining  to  hear  the 
worst  at  once,  Sydney  lifted  her  head  to  ask,  ‘ Did 
anything  disturb  you  then  so  very  much  last  night?** 
And  the  suave  self-delusion  of  the  reply,  “ Oh,  nothing 
fresh ! Only,  as  you  may  imagine,  after  such  an  agitat- 
ing talk  with  my  poor  brother  I was  not  able  to  close 
my  eyes  for  hours  ! ** — w'as  a relief  beyond  exprcssicML 
The  new  mystery  of  her  own  life,  ineffable  folly,  sweet, 
miserable  as  it  might  be,  she  could  keep  safe  from 
outside  cognisance.  To  have  had  the  other  phase  of 
the  late  hours’  brief  drama  suspected,  known,  would 
have  been  terrible.  M iss  Jean’s  shocked  investigations, 
their  inevitable  sequence,  Mr.  Babbington’s  oflScially 
scandalised  upbraidings,  these  Mr.  Hurst  was  spared. 
Immeasurably  grateful  she  felt  that  this  was  so. 

While  Sydney  rapidly  thought,  Miss  Jean  chattered 
on  : wondered  Miss  Grey  could  sleep  with  undrawn 
curtains  ; it  was  bad  for  her  eyes  ; she  always  told 
Gilbert  it  was  bad  for  his.  Yes,  she  never  neglected 
any  trifle  that  might  give  him  a chance,  poor  fellow, 
though  long  since  she  had  lost  all  hope  for  him.  She 
quite  imagined  he  had  done  as  much  for  himself,  but 
going  off  as  he  had  this  morning  to  Dr.  Legh,  showed 
her  mistaken. 

“ Gone  !*’ Sydney  echoed,  sitting  up,  her  fears  for 
him  all  starting  to  the  fore  again.  “ When  ? Has 
Mr.  Hurst  left  Wynstone  this  morning?** 

“Good  gracious!”  cried  Miss  Hurst  “Do  you 
sleep  in  a dressing-gowm,  Miss  Grey?  Haven’t  you 
sufficient  blankets?  Would  you  like  Cousin  Priscilla’s 
knitted  quilt  ? Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  were  cold?* 

“I  am  not,  indeed,**  Sydney  stammered,  “only— 
my  head  ached.  1 fell  asleep  with  this  on.  And  you 
said — Mr.  Hurst ?*' 

“ Is  gone  to  the  same  place  he  was  coming  from 
when  you  met  him  last  July.  To  James  Legh’s,  an 
old  friend  of  our  family.  He  told  poor  Gilbert  last 
year  if  anything  could  ever  benefit  him  it  would  be 
total  cessation  from  work,  absolute  freedom  from 
anxiety ; and  that  I know  he  has  had.  **  ‘ Try 
those,’  ” said  Dr.  Legh,  * and  come  again  next  5*um- 
mer so  he  is  gone,  much  to  my  surprise.  I thought 
he  had  given  up  the  notion,  but  this  morning  if 
appeared  to  have  taken  hold  of  him,  so  I would  not 
vex  him  by  saying  * no  ’ to  it : I merely  remarked,  ‘ I'm 
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afraid  it’s  a waste  of  money,  Gilbert  dear,  and  with 
quarter-day  near,  I am  short  as  usual,  nevertheless 
here  are  two  sovereifjns,  and  I know  you'll  give  me 
any  change  you  bnng  back.’  But  really,  Miss  Grey, 
you  look  as  if  you  had  a headache  : how  glad  you  will 
be  of  a quiet  day  with  me  alone  I While  you  are 
getting  up  ril  go  down  and  make  you  some  strong  tea. 
You’ll  enjoy  that  I ” and  with  a pleasant  glow  of  self- 
appreciation otT  trotted  Miss  Hurst. 

In  half  an  hour  Sydney  descended  too  : the  stairs, 
the  hall,  the  very  sunshine,  all  looking  strange,  as  if 
she  had  had  some  illness  since  noticing  them  last, 
'i  he  gleaming  river  beyond  the  garden  set  her  shudder- 
ing. The  house  seemed  curiously,  eloquently  empty 
— the  absence  of  one  pervaded  every  room,  every 
minute. 

At  the  end  of  the  breakfast-table  Miss  Hurst  sorted 
and  dusted  sundry  inherited  treasures  of  crockery. 
While  Sydney  made  the  best  feint  of  a meal  she  could, 
the  industrious  lady  proceeded  with  her  Crown  Derby, 
explaining— 

” I take  the  opportunity  of  doing  this  while  Gilbert 
is  away.  1 am  so  careful  not  to  hurt  his  feelings  : I 
always  try  to  avoid  saying,  ‘Mind  where  you  are 
going,  or  what  you  are  doing  and  I'm  sure  the  way 
he  moves  about  is  extraordinary  ; but  I tell  him  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure  ; so  I put  cups  and  saucers 
like  these  out  of  his  reach,  for  he  would  be  sorry  to  do 
me  an  injury  in  anything,  little  or  laige,  as  Tm  sure 
he  proved  last  night.”  Then,  after  a halt  lull  of  self- 
consciousness — 

**  You  will  like  to  hear  how  I got  on  with  him.  Miss 
Grey?” 

“ Y— es.  If  you  don’t  think  Mr.  Hurst  will  mind 
your  telling  me.” 

“ Why  should  he?  If  I choose  to  con6de  in  anyone 
what  need  slop  me?  Mr. — Mr. — Oh,  dear!” — with 
quite  a juvenile  simper — “ I must  say  ‘Horatius  — is 
gone  to  Hereford  till  this  evening,  and  1 am  not  one 
who  can  keep  my  pleasures  to  myself.  That  is 
with  a tinge  of  offence  at  her  grand  disclosure  not 
being  more  eagerly  met — “if  you  care  to  hear  of 
them,  Miss  Grey.” 

**  1 really  do.  My  head  makes  me  seem  stupid. 
Please  go  on.** 

“Ah,  the  sun  glares  through  the  window.  I’ll  let 
che  blind  down,  then  the  pain  will  pass  off.  There  !” 
—suiting  the  action  to  the  word  and  re-shelving  her 
precious  china  as  she  talked  : “ Well,  you  can  imagine 
how  nervous  I got  wailing  for  Gilbert  last  night.  I 
could  have  sunk  into  the  ground  when  I heard  him 
and — and  Horatius  at  the  gate.  I couldn’t  think  what 
to  say  nor  how  to  say  it,  but  Horatius” — that  bewitch- 
ing name  was  as  an  apple  of  gold  to  Miss  Jean’s 
tongue  ! — “ had  been  so  good.  He  had  entered  into 
every  particular  with  Gilbert.  There  was  nothing  for 
me  to  explain  except”— with  appropriate  confusion — 
“how  truly  I am  still  attached  to  Horatius.”  A little 
pause.  Then  : “ My  poor  brother  ! You  sec  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  consider  himself  everything  to 
me.  I am  afraid  it  came  as  a blow  upon  him.  He 
looked  so  odd,  so  pale  when  he  came  in.  But  1 im- 
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pressed  on  him  that  a wife’s  affection  is  quite  different 
from  a sister's ; that  1 can  expand  to  the  one  without 
robbing  him  of  the  other;  and  that  though — or  even 
because — he  may  never  know  a wife’s  he  shall  never, 
never  lose  a sister’s  I And  I told  him  if  he  thought  me 
wicked  or  foolish  or  unfair  to  him  to  marry,  just  to  say 
so  candidly,  and  1 would  see  if  1 could  endeavour 
to  give  it  up,  though  of  course  it  would  break  poor 
Horatius’s  heart,  and  mine,  and  ruin  the  poor  mother- 
less little  children’s  prospects  for  ever ! And  when 
he  said  my  happiness  was  the  first  thing,  and  if 
raarr>ing  Mr.  Babbinglon  secured  that,  I must  put 
^i'm  out  of  the  question  altogether,  I said,  * No, 
nothing  on  earth  should  make  me  do  so  ! And  if  he 
could  agree  to  neither  of  our  plans  which  Horatius 
named  to  him,  why  &till,  as  long  as  1 lived  he  should 
always  have  a corner  in  my  home.” 

“Plans?"  Sydney,  with  expectation  ordered  to 
numbness,  pul  in.  “What  were  the  plans,  Miss 
Hurst  ?” 

“Well,  mine  that  Gilbert  should  become  a clergyman. 
Yes,  indeed  ! I could  leach  him  the  prayers  by  heart 
myself : an  undertaking,  but  for  him  I would  attempt 
it.  Horatius  would  attend  to  his  views.  I haven’t  a 
doubt  Horatius  could  make  him  orthodox,  though,” 
with  hne  inconsequential  confusion,  “1  don’t  think 
he  can  be  so  much  amiss,  in  spite  of  his  not  liking  to 
argue  on  theolog>’.  But  he  is  a most  honourable  man, 
and  I’m  sure  no  one  could  ever  say  a word  against  his 
character,  and  he  has  a good  voice,  and  poor  people 
always  get  attached  to  him.  Davis  is,  Taffy  was.  So 
the  Church  is  the  very  thing  for  him." 

“And  he  decides ?”  Sydney  asked,  Miss  Hurst 

leaving  off  for  breath. 

“Nothing  yet.  He  hardly  said  a word.  And  I 
begged  him  to  understand  that  I had  no  intention  of 
driving  him  into  work.  “ Of  course,”  I said,  “ dear 
Gilbert,  if  you  just  live  with— us,  you  will  make — er — 
our  children  your  companions.  They  ate  backward 
now,  but  in  a year’s  time  Belle  will  be  able  to  read  to 
you.  And  you  wouldn’t  expect  me  to  go  on  paying 
Miss  Grey  to  stop  here,  when  there  will  be  plenty  of 
us  to  attend  to  you,  and  my  poor  little  income  will 
bo  wanted  in  fifty  new  ways.'* 

A tremor  of  that  coining  separation  turned  Sydney 
cold. 

“ It  is  reasonable,” she  said,  shrinking  from  her  own 
words,  “that  I should  leave  you.” 

Miss  Hurst  had  strayed  on  awkward  ground.  In 
her  own  embarrassment  she  overlooked  Sydney’s 
emotion. 

“ You  and  1 will  settle  that  by-and-by.  But  I was 
bound  to  just  name  it  to  my  brother.  And,  dear  Miss 
Grey,  now  don’t  mind  this,  but  I said  too  that  I thought 
for  your  own  self  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  you  to 
leave  us.” 

The  blood  rushed  tingling  over  Sydney’s  face.  Was 
her  secret  an  open  one?  What  had  Miss  Hurst 
guessed  ? What  had  she  told  her  brother  ? 

“ A good  thing  for  me  to  leave  ! ” she  faltered  : 
“ but — why?” 

Miss  Hurst  had  finished  her  china.  Now  she  drew 
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her  chair  close  to  her  startled  companion,  and  patting 
her  arm,  said  with  genuine  kindliness^ 

**  Because,  my  dear,  if  I may  call  you  so,  for  Miss 
Grey  sounds  stiff,  and  whether  you  are  Susan,  or  Sarah, 
or  Sybi4  you've  never  told  us — because  I really  do  not 


ments.  Mrs.  Preece  has  done  so.  And  1 think,  and 
Horatius  thinks,  that  another  home  would  be  more 

suitable  for  you.  Besides ” 

“Well  : besides?”  said  Sydney  slowly. 

“ Why,  I must  drop  concealment,  and  say  to  you  as 
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think  this  is  the  place  for  you.  As  Horatius  himself 
said,  being  interested,  you  know,  in  every  one  1 like,  a 
lady  so  young  and  nice-looking  ought  hardly  to  have 
been  put  in  such  a post.  I was  conKious  of  it  from 
the  beginning.  But  I never  spoke  of  your  age  or  your 
appearance  to  my  brother.  They  have  been  alluded 
to  before  him,  but  such  remarks  seemed  simply  to  go 
in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  So  I am  free  from 
trouble  on  that  score.  But  other  people  make  com- 


I did  to  my  brother  last  night,  that  I feel  confident — yes, 
quite,  that  you  have  some  matrimonial  project  which 
may  be  brought  to  a happy  crisis  by  your  quitting  us. 
Now,  don’t  be  offended  as  Sydney  start^  violently 
— “ I will  be  quite  frank.  I have  put  things  together 
which  you  have  said,  and  so  on,  the  weekly  letter  you 
are  so  particular  over,  and  the  one  that  comes  for  you 
— “the  gentleman’s  letters,”  as  that  inquisitive-eyed 
Fanny  called  them,  though  I’ve  never  seen  even  the 
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address  of  one — and  1 can  quite  see  you  have  had  dis- 
agreements with  your  family.  But” — with  a gush  of 
romantic  fervour— “you  and  your  lover  have  been 
constant ! So  let  me  just  write  to  this  mother  and 
sister  of  yours,  ‘ travelling  in  France,*  you  know,  and 
tell  them  that  you’ve  earned  a right  to  be  rewarded. 
It’s  not  that  1 want  to  lose  you.  If  I had  the  means 
we  lost  really  through  that  wretched  Mr.  Alwyn,  why, 
I would  say,  ‘Stop,  Miss  Grey.’  Some  one  I am  told 
has  paid  that  unfortunate  man’s  actual  creditors  after 
all.  But  we  have  no  legal  claim.  No  one  thinks  of 
our  moral  one.  So  we  must  go  injured  to  the  end  of 
our  days,  and  so  must  others,  indirectly,  even  you  1 
But,  as  I said  to  Gilbert,  it  is  my  5rm  trust  that  Miss 
Grey  in  leaving  us  will  gain  her  due — a home  and  a 
husband  such  as  she  is  ht  for.  Now,  my  dear,  have  I 
not  guessed  right?” 

Over  this  excellenuinteniioned  labyrinth  of  words 
Sydney  turned  diizy.  What  to  set  right,  what  to  leave 
unexplained  she  could  not  sift  out.  Deeply  reddening, 
then  chill  and  pale,  she  was  able  only  to  thank  Miss 
Jean  disjointedly  for  her  expressed  interest,  interrupted 
by  a brisk  “ Don’t  say  a word  about  that  Our  obliga- 
tions are  equal— as  I insisted  on  to  Gilbert.  He  was 
naturally  taken  up  with  my  prospects  and  appeared  to 
pay  no  attention  to  yours  ; kept  walking  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  and  didn’t  answer  once  till  1 said, 
* Really,  Gilbert,  you  ought  Xo  wish  Miss  Grey  pros- 
perity in  marriage  or  anything  else ! Don't  let  me 
have  to  tell  her  you  care  nothing  for  her  going  or  stay- 
ing!* Then  he  said”  (Sydney  sat  motionless,  but  with 
hands  so  tightly  locked,  her  father’s  small  seal  ring 
cut  deeply  into  the  finger  it  encircled)  “ * I certainly 
care  for  Miss  Grey’s  well-doing.  I have  regretted  her 
being  here  for  months  past.  She  should  be  freed  from 
us  immediately.*  No  more  breakfast?” — Sydney  had 
risen,  and  moved  away — “V/cll,  I am  to  fetch  the  dear 
children  to  lunch  and  must  be  going  for  them.  Take 
a day  or  two  to  determine  what  you  wish.  And  ask 
me  to  do  anything  you  can  think  of  for  your  ad- 
vantage.” 

So  ended  Sydney's  last  lengthy  conclave  with  Miss 
Hurst.  For  during  her  remaining  days  at  Wynstonc 
if  the  elated  fianci^e  was  not  holding  charmed  converse 
with  Mr.  Babbington,  Florry’s  frocks  or  Horry’s  food 
or  Bella’s  boots,  or  some  willingly  antedated  duty  de- 
manded her  time,  and  Sydney  was  left  wea.ry  leisure 
in  which  to  chafe  her  spirit  more  and  more  sorely. 
Miserably  useless  encumbrance,  despite  all  her  crav- 
ings to  serve  them,  no  matter  how  cruel  the  wrench, 
one  hour  she  longed  to  be  away  ; another,  the  pros- 
pects of  him  who,  all  uncaring,  had  drawn  forth  her 
love  never  to  be  given  back,  the  foresight  of  his  isola- 
tion, sympathy  only  too  poignant  with  that  nigh  fatal 
acme  of  his  desolate  sorrow — and  leaving  him  seemed 
impossible.  But  very  soon  decision  was  imperative. 

“My  brother’s  friend  is  not  to  be  put  off!”  Miss 
Jean  announced  the  third  morning  of  Mr.  Hurst’s 
absence.  “ Of  course  1 open  Gilbert’s  letters.  Here 
is  one  from  that  Mr.  Drayton,  and  he  means  to  look 
round,  as  he  calls  it,  the  end  of  this  month  or  the  be- 
ginning of  next.  He  wishes  for  no  answer.  May  not 
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be  at  home  to  receive  it.  Which  is  all  very  well,  but 
how  does  he  know  if  1 can  receive  him  ? There  are 
the  rooms ” 

Sydney  gathered  up  her  resolution.  She  would  be 
gone  before  Richard  Drayton  came. 

“ My  holiday  was  to  have  been  asked  for  soon,”  she 
said.  “ Of  course  now  you  will  not  want  me  back 
after  it.  Let  me  leave  directly.  I will  w rite  to— to— 
where  I shall  stay,  and  you  will  have  room  enough 
then  for  your  guest.” 

And  to  this  .Miss  Jean,  inclined  to  be  provoked  at 
her  continued  reticence,  agreed  somewhat  stiffly,  and 
Sydney  took  the  initial  step  tow'ards  departing,  by 
writing  briefly  to  Jacob  Cheene  that  in  one  week’s  time 
she  would  be  with  him  at  Stillcote-Upton. 


CHAPTER  THE  THlR'nMHlRD. 

“FAREWELL.” 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hurst  came  home.  Sydney  saw 
him  nearing  W'ynstone,  very  erect  but  surely  aged, 
with  a face  that  looked  stormbeaten  since  that  even- 
ing he  had  gone  out  to  Perristone  wearing  her 
badge  of  wild  white  rosebuds.  His  footstep  past 
the  poplars,  his  voice  in  the  hall,  set  all  her  pulses 
springing  with  delight  that  refused  to  be  gainsaid ; 
but  sight  of  the  steadily-forced  smile  with  which  he 
entered,  sound  of  his  greeting  words,  to  her  subdued 
or  cold,  made  her  gladly  escape,  with  eyelids  smarting 
over  unshed  tears,  while  .Miss  Jean  poured  forth  in- 
quiries anent  his  visit. 

“Just  as  1 said  1 ” was  her  discouraging  report  when 
a few  minutes  later  she  followed  Sydney  up.stairs. 
“ The  case  hopeless  as  I knew  it  to  be.  Poor  Gilbert 
has  only  flung  thirty  shillings  away  to  hear  what  1 
could  have  told  him  as  well.  Those  thirty  shillings 
would  have  come  in  handy,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  As 
I told  him  in  all  kindness,  it  may  be  many  a day  before 
I have  another  one  pound  ten  to  spare  him  for  an 
outing,  so  I do  hope,  once  he  got  over  Dr.  Legh’s  ulti- 
matum, he  managed  to  get  a little  enjoyment  out  of 
this  one  !” 

“In  all  kindness,”  was  poor  Miss  Jean’s  battle- 
phrase  just  now,  used  with  implicit  belief  that  it  repre- 
sented her  relationships  with  her  brother.  “ In  all 
kindness,”  she  fired  off  speeches  in  his  hearing  as  to 
the  multitudinous  expenses  soon  coming  on  her,  and 
the  blessing  of  work  to  people  who  could  brace  them- 
selves to  it : “ in  all  kindness,”  she  encouraged  her 
soon-to-bc  step-family  about  the  house  at  all  hours,  for 
“dear  Gilbert  ” to  grow  used  to  them  before  their  final 
removal  thither  ; and  “in  all  kindness”  she  affection- 
ately so  contrived  to  fill  the  situation  with  stings  and 
barbs,  that  each  day  found  Sydney  more  hopelessly 
heartsick  over  this,  the  last  turn  of  fickle  Fortune’s 
wheel. 

Mr.  Hurst  she  saw  seldom.  Her  speedy  going  was 
spoken  of  Ijcfore  him  often.  He  himself  never  named 
it.  The  few  words  he  addressed  voluntarily  to  her 
were  marked  by  extremest  reserve.  The  subject 
neither  could  desire  to  approach  seemed  to  have  raised 
an  impassable  bar  between  them.  The  happier  case 
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of  late  months  became  a lost  Eden,  and  ever>*  minute 
Sydney  stayed  at  Wynslone  was  freighted  with  fresh 
pain. 

But  the  very  minutes  were  counted  now,  for  it  was 
the  noon  she  was  to  leave.  To  satisfy  Miss  Jean’s 
anxious  hospitality  she  had  swallowed  some  of  her 
last  luncheon  ; but  she  had  declined  a supply  of  eatables 
for  the  journey. 

“ Then  you  are  not  going  far  ? ” queried  her  hostess. 
“ Not  far,  lO“day,”  was  her  answer,  registered  as  “ un* 
communicative  as  usual !”  and  then  Miss  Hurst  was 
seized  with  the  fear  that  Davis,  who  should  by  now 
have  come  for  S)*dncy’s  luggage,  had  mistaken  the 
hour  and  might  not  come  at  all.  She  must  nm  down 
and  see  after  him.  She  would  only  be  five  minutes. 
Meanwhile  Miss  Grey  could  take  leave  of  her  brother 
and  lie  ready  to  start  when  she  came  back. 

Outside  the  study  door  Sydney  stood  with  nerves  all 
quivering  : knocked  and  went  softly  in  : looked  from 
flower-buds  clustering  about  the  long  casement  and 
books  she  had  now  done  with,  to  the  one  Hgurc  shut 
out  from  alt,  though  in  their  midst,  with  the  unsyU 
tabled  yearning  of  a last  farewell. 

Mr.  Hurst  knew  what  brought  her  there.  He  was 
ready  with  what  to  do  and  say.  As  the  door  fell  back, 
latched  by  a west  breeze,  he  got  up  from  some  letter 
he  was  slowly  writing  and  spoke  first,  the  table’s 
bre.idth  between  them. 

“ You  leave  us  now,”  he  said,“  but  I have  something 
here  for  you  to  read  before  you  do  so  : " — passing 
across  a business-like  missive. 

Sydney  took  it — read  it.  A short  acceptance  of  his 
hook.  An  offered  payment,  small,  as  the  work  was  a 
first  one,  but  a suggestion  that  a more  copious  volume 
on  the  same  lines  would  be  worth  a larger  sum.  ”An 
opening  at  last,”  thought  Sydney  bitterly,  and  she 
must  not  help  him  to  use  it ! ” 

” It  reads  like  irony,  does  it  not,  Miss  Grey?”  was 
Mr.  Hurst’s  comment,  as  if  he  saw  what  passed  within 
her  breast.  **  Still  this  lifts  me  out  of  a beggar's 
estate.  For  that  release  I have  to  thank  you.  This 
will  take  me  from  Capcl  Moor  without  further  en- 
croachments on  my  sister  : so  again  1 thank  you.” 

” You  loo  arc  going  ? ” 

**  Yes,  to  find  my  level  among  others  as  sightless 
as  myself.  I am  to  make  one  of  Mr.  Montague  Carle’s 
household  ; to  learn,  and  to  teach,  and  to  get  my 
daily  bread  under  his  orders.  Mr.  Habbington  sug- 
gests this  scheme  : my  sister  desires  it.” 

“And  you ?” 

“ I accept  it.  It  is  means  to  the  only  human  end 
my  life  may  know — my  sister’s  relief.  I thank  God 
for  that.” 

To  Mr.  Montague  Carle’s  ! Under  his  roof— his 
rule,  hard,  grasping,  grinding,  vulgar,  intolerable ! 
Sydney  glowed,  trembled,  in  angry  revolt. 

“ You  can  never  go  there,”  she  cried  passionately, 
“ it  Is  cruel * 

“ No.  no ! They  sec  no  cruelty  in  it.  Like  me, 
they  see  the  necessity.’* 

“But”— fighting  this  fact— “Miss  Hurst  spoke  to 
me  of  something  else  for  you.” 


“ Ah— to  undertake,  maimed  as  I am,  for  loaves 
and  fishes,  what  I never  counted  myself  fit  for  in  more 
capable  days.  No.  This  is  better  than  that.  I had 
a friend  once,  Miss  Grey,  a Robert  Vaughan,  who 
always  held  that  solace  of  some  sort  lies  at  the  end 
of  the  road  called  straight,  however  narrow,  how- 
ever rough  it  might  be.”  (Sydney’s  eyes  filled  fast. 
Heaven  send  he  might  so  find  it  1)  “There  was”— 
very  slowly — “an  hour  when  1 forgot  this.  Henceforth 
I must  forget  it  no  more.  When  Jean  in  her  great 
sisterly  g'X>dness  willed  to  keep  me  w ith  her — idle— I 
yielded  ; for  I had  no  right  to  risk  money  of  hers  in 
seeking  advantage  for  myself  1 might  never  secure. 
That  way  was  narrow  enough,  but  peaceful  too.  Now 
things  are  altered.  Brighter  times  seem  come  for 
Jean.  It  would  be  unjust  for  me  to  mar  them.  So  I 
turn  out — late,  not  unready — on  the  rough  way.” 

(No  calm  could  hide  how  he  was  suffering.  Her 
tears  felt  quick  and  silent  Oh,  to  comfort  him  ! to 
comfort  him  !)  “ I would  not  have  tired  you  with  so 
much  about  myself” — he  had  to  be  very  careful  of 
each  word  now — “ only  I would  fain  have  my— helper 
—of  so  many  months  remember  me  fairly— at  least  as 
no  worse  than  I am.”  He  broke  off  abruptly.  Sydney 
could  barely  muster  voice  to  answer  him. 

“ I will  remember  most,  Mr.  Hurst,  that  you  taught 
me  very  much ; that  while  you  let  me  learn  of  you,  I 
grew’  almost  to  forget  some  great  troubles.” 

“Troubles  which  may  be  nigh  done  w'iih  now,”  he 
returned  ; ” for,”  mechanically  repeating  the  sentences 
he  had  drilled  himself  in,  “ Jean  tells  me  what  she  secs 
in  store  for  you.  If  she  is  right  there  is  assuredly  one 
cause  for— for  us— to  be  glad  at  this  break-up.” 

Glad— was  he  ? Best  so  a thousand  times.  And 
yet  a momentary  faintness  surged  over  her.  Outside 
Miss  Hurst  was  heard.  “ Here,  Davis.  This  is  the 
luggage.  Be  careful  of  it  We  have  no  time  to  lose.** 
Sydney  moved  nearer  Gilbert  Hurst. 

“Then  I can  only  bid  you — good-bye,”  sl.c  said. 

He  leaned  against  the  chimne>’-piece — his  usual 
fashion,  as  she  first  saw  him  at  Wynstone.  Her  own 
hand  she  held  forth  in  farewell.  He  knew  it,  but  kept 
his  anns  fast  folded.  For  honour,  for  reason,  he  must 
act  the  churl. 

“ Good-bye,”  he  repeated,  motionless. 

“Miss  Grey  I”  cried  his  sister  without:  the  door 
opened  : a rush  of  flower-scented  air  filled  the  room  ; 
it  dosed  : Sydney  was  gone. 

She  never  remembered  clearly  that  walk  to  Capel 
Moor  station  with  Miss  Hurst.  Belle  Babbington  ran 
out  from  the  manor  and  claimed  to  join  them.  Davis 
brought  a groat  bench  of  white  stocks  as  a valedictory 
offering  from  his  “missus”:  Miss  Jean  kept  up  a 
stream  of  mysterious  offers  to  write  anywhere  or  do 
anything  for  her  benefit,  and  wafted  salutes  from  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  as  the  train  moved  off;  but  all  this, 
with  the  hot  midday  journey  which  ensued,  seemed 
only  like  a dream,  and  herself  an  automaton  moving 
through  it. 

They  were  nearing  Stillcote-Upton  when  she  roused 
from  this  brcathing-spacc  to  pain  once  more  : to  pain, 
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and  to  dim  hope,  struggling  against  readier  unbelief  in 
the  dictum  Gilbert  Hurst  long  before,  she  later,  at  St. 
Clair’s  had  learnt  of  their  mutual  master,  Robert 
Vaughan. 

But  even  that  was  fated  to  more  conflict. 

Her  destination  reached,  she  traversed  sleepy  little 
Stillcote  guided  by  Landmarks  Jacob  had  pointed  out 
last  autumn.  Past  the  lodgings  of  his  clerkly  days, 
where  her  father  went  to  and  fro  each  morning  ; down 
the  qu<^int  irregular  High  Street,  where  shop  folks  stared 
at  her,  so  evidently  a stranger ; by  St  Clement’s,  its 
rectory  shadowed  by  the  buttressed  tower  ; by  Stuarts, 
where  guelder  roses  peeped  at  her  from  the  old  wallcd- 
in  garden  ; and  so  towards  Jacob’s  dwelling. 

She  looked  up  at  his  bow  window,  longing  for  the 
old  man’s  smile  : the  only  one  in  the  world  she  could 
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now  count  upon.  He  had  not  written  back  to  her,  but 
she  never  doubted  his  ready  welcome.  How  much 
she  would  have  to  tell  him  : how  much  to  with* 
hold ! 

On  Miss  Ambler’s  shining  knocker  she  sounded  a 
summons,  n\odcst  enough,  but  it  set  the  echoes  flying 
down  the  old  town,  and  brought  in  immediate  response 
a small  rosy-cheeked  handmaid,  with  very  red  eyes. 

“Mr.  Cheenc,  miss!*’  ejaculated  Nancy,  as,  too  tired 
to  wail  for  invitation.  Sydney  entered  while  asking 
for  him — “oh,  didn’t  you  know,  miss?  Hadn’t  no- 
body sent  you  woid  of  it  ? Why  ’’—recklessly  crump- 
ling a clean  apron  over  her  face — “poor  Mr.  Cheene, 
he  died  o’  Thursday,  miss,  an’  they’ve  buried  him  on’y 
this  very  mornin’l” 
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SECOND  PAPER. 


Each  of  the  plates 
of  the  starry 
heavens  taken 
by  MM.  Henry,  in 
the  way  we  have  de- 
scribed, corresponds 
to  a little  more  than 
six  square  degrees, 
and  in  the  case  of 
the  plate  repro- 
duced in  the  illustra- 
tion on  page  653. 
there  arc  impressed 
upon  it  more  than 
5,000  stars ; the 
faintest  of  these 
stars  are  beyond 
those  which  the  eye 
could  sec  with  an 
instrument  of  the 
same  aperture. 

The  length  of 
KBBuuA  NEAR  MAtA.  cxposurc  dcpcnds 

(Frtm  a Drawing bf  MM.  Htnry.\  upon  thc  SmallneSS 

of  the  stars  which 
it  is  desired  to  include,  a ver>'  great  relative  extension 
of  time  being  necessary  for  thc  fainter  stars.  MM. 
Henry  give  the  following  lengths  of  exposure  for  stars 
of  different  magnitude.  These  times  apply,  of  course, 
only  to  the  apparatus  and  to  thc  plates  used  by  them, 
on  a night  of  average  clearness. 
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4th 
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..  Eight  hundredths  of  a second. 
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Om-fifth  of  a second. 

I naked  ty  > 

7th  magntiude  sum  require  One  lecood  and  a third  of  a second. 
8(h  „ l*hree  Mcoods. 

9th  „ „ „ Eight  Mconda. 

19th  ' Two  minutes. 

lyh  magnUtuie  stars  require  Fire  minutes. 

teth  ,«  „ ,,  'fhirteen  minutea- 

15th  „ ,,  Thirty-three  mttmtes. 

i^h  „ „ One  hour  and  twtnty.three  minutes. 


The  stars  of  thc  sixteenth  magnitude  are  the  smallest 
which  have  been  photographed  by  the  Brothers  Hcnr>'. 
Thc  duration  of  exposure  of  the  brightest  stars,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  faintest  on  the  plates,  is  as  i to 
1,000,000.  The  relative  brightness  of  any  two  conse- 
cutive magnitudes  is  2,512. 

M.  L’Amiral  Mouchez,  the  director  of  the  Paris  Ob- 
servatory, has  recently  invited  astronomers  of  different 
nations  to  unite  in  making  a complete  photographic 
chart  of  the  whole  heavens  ; and  he  has  showm  that 
such  a great  work,  on  thc  scale  which  he  adopts,  could 
be  accomplished  within  ten  years.  We  should  then 
possess,  and  be  able  to  hand  down  as  a magnificent 
legacy  to  thc  astronomers  of  coming  centuries,  a per- 
manent record  of  thc  positions,  and  the  relative  bril- 
liancy at  this  lime,  of  some  twenty  to  thirty  millions 
of  stars.  This  number  is  too  great  for  the  mind 
adequately  to  realise,  and  is  indeed  overwhelming  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  stars  which  have  been 
recorded  by  the  slow  process  of  measurement  by  eye. 

If  it  were  thought  desirable  to  risk  a small  loss  of 
extreme  accuracy  of  position  by  taking  a much  larger 
piece  of  the  sky  on  each  plate,  and  not  to  go  below 
stars  of  thc  ninth  magnitude,  a photographic  map  of 
the  heavens  could  be  accomplished  in  a much  shorter 
time.  It  is  on  these  lines  that  Dr.  Gill  has  bcea 
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working  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  able  photographer,  Mr.  C.  Kay  Woods. 
Each  plate  is  six  inches  square,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  thirty-six  degrees,  about  four  times  as  great  as 
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that  of  the  Paris  plates.  In  this  way  the  whole  sky, 
from  dec.  63'’  to  90^,  has  been  photographed  in  dupli- 
cate. Owing  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  Nasmyth, 
Dr.  Gill  will  be  shortly  in  possession  of  an  instru- 
ment similar  to  that  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  but 
rather  smaller  in  aperture.  This  instrument  will  be 
used  for  photographing  special  areas,  and  especially 
those  containing  dense  clusters. 

In  our  own  country  similar  work  has  been  begun 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  near  Liverpool.  In  May  last 
he  began  the  regular  work  of  taking  photographs  of 
the  stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  commencing  at 
the  Pole.  He  w'orks  with  a silver-on-glass  reflector  of 
twenty  inches  aperture  and  too  inches  focal  length. 
In  consideration  of  the  frequent  atmospheric  changes 
that  occur  in  our  climate,  Mr.  Roberts  has  decided  to 
limit  the  time  of  exposure  to  flfteen  minutes,  and 
therefore  not  to  include  the  fainter  stars.  He  says  : — 

The  chart  upon  which  I am  engaged  will  be  upon  a 
scale  twice  the  size  of  Argelander's,  and  will  contain  a 
larger  number  of  stars  than  are  shown  in  his  work.” 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I spoke  of  the  flelds 
of  discovery  which  were  before  the  astronomical  photo- 
grapher. The  Brothers  Henry,  on  November  i6th, 
took  a photograph  of  the  Pleiades,  and  w'ere  astonished 
to  see  a sort  of  spiral  nebulosity  apparently  issuing 
from  one  of  the  bright  stars  of  the  group,  known  as 
Maia.  This  was  found  to  appear  in  four  other  plates, 
and  they  then  realised  that  the  photographic  plate 
had  *‘seen”  and  recorded  an  object  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  most  careful  scrutiny  by  eye  of  many 
observers  with  many  instruments.  It  may  be  that 
it  shines  chiefly  by  blue-violet  light,  and  is  therefore 
much  brighter,  as  considered  by  its  action  on  the 
plate,  than  by  its  power  of  exciting  vision.  Henry*s 
plate  is  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
In  the  original  negative  more  detail  can  be  made  out 
than  on  a print  on  paper.  The  illustration  on  the 
previous  page  shows  the  nebula  on  a magnified  scale, 
as  drawn  by  MM.  Henry. 

Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  of  Hai^'ard  College 
Observatory,  states  that  in  a plate  taken  there  on 


November  3rd,  1885,  an  irregularity  of  photographic 
action  about  this  star  was  noticed,  but  was  put  down 
to  some  defect  in  the  plate. 

When  photography  had  shown  the  existence  of  the 
nebula,  M.  Otto  Strune  succeeded  in  seeing  it  with 
the  thirty-inch  object  glass  of  the  new  Pulkowa 
telescope.  He  has  since  been  able  to  glimpse  the 
object  with  a fifteen-inch  telescope.  The  nebula  has 
also  been  seen  since  by  M M.  Perrotin  and  Thollon  ; 
but  M.  Perrotin  adds:— “We  have  seen  the  nebula 
because  we  knew  that  it  existed.  We  should  certainly 
not  have  observed  it  otherwise.” 

M.M.  Henry  have  obtained  since  traces  of  two 
nebulae  in  the  Pleiades,  both  of  them  near  bright  stars. 
One,  a faint  nebulosity  near  Merope,  they  consider 
does  not  resemble  the  nebula  discovered  there  by  M. 
Tempel,  but  is  similar  to  the  nebula  seen  by  Mr. 
Common  with  his  three-foot  reflector  in  1880.  The 
third  nebula  appears  as  a faint  nebulosity  starting 
from  Electra,  and  proceeding  towards  the  east  ; this 
object  is  evidently  at  the  limit  of  photographic  visi- 
bility that  can  be  reached  with  their  instrument,  and 
required  an  exposure  of  three  hours. 

Among  other  results  which  the  Brothers  Henry 
have  obtained  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  the  following 
are  of  great  interest  and  value  : — Good  photographs  of 
the  principal  planets,  those  of  Saturn  (of  which  an 
illustration  is  given)  being  especially  flne  ; the  prin- 
cipal division  in  the  ring,  and  the  belts  upon  the  ball, 
are  very  distinct.  Their  recent  photographs  of  Jupiter 
show  the  red  spot  and  the  apparent  influence  of  this 
spot  upon  the  adjoining  belt. 

The  satellite  of  Neptune  has  been  photographed 
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in  all  parts  of  its  orbit,  even  at  the  point  of  nearest 
approach  to  the  planet.  Forty*two  plates  have  been 
obtained  of  the  Milky  Way  and  other  regions  of  the 
sky.  More  than  600  double  or  multiple  stars  have 
been  photographed,  besides  the  star-clusters  of  Her- 
cules, Clypeus  Sobieskii,  Ophiuchus,  and  Perseus. 
Two  hours*  exposure  on  the  nebula  of  Orion  brought 
out  very  faint  details  with  great  distinctness. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  already  given  orders 
that  the  Observatory  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  shall  be 
furnished  with  a photographic  apparatus  similar  to 
that  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  that  it  shall  take 
part  in  the  photographic  survey  of  the  heavens  pro- 
posed by  Admiral  Mouchez. 
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for  determining  the  motions  of  satellites,  and  may 
even  lead  to  the  detection  of  others,  if  any  such  exist 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  study  of  double 
and  multiple  stars  will  be  greatly  helped  by  photo- 
graphy, and  it  may  be  that  the  delicate  work  of  obser- 
vations for  parallax  and  for  proper  motions  may  be, 
to  say  the  least,  confirmed  by  the  photographic  plate. 

The  photographic  method  is  specially  applicable  to 
the  study  of  groups  of  stars  such  as  the  Pleiades,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  members  of 
the  cluster  have  a physical  connection,  and  are  in 
movement  among  themselves. 

At  present,  indeed,  photography  seems  less  easily 
applicable  to  stellar  photometry,  and  to  the  study  of 
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Another  important  result  is  the  possibility  of  dis- 
covering asteroids  by  photography.  Small  stars 
appear  on  the  plate  as  very  minute  round  points, 
but  an  asteroid  would  be  distinguished  at  once  in 
consequence  of  its  proper  motion  among  the  stars, 
for  its  image  on  the  plate  would  be  a short  line. 
This  line,  by  its  length  and  position,  would  indicate 
the  asteroid’s  motion  in  direction  and  velocity.  The 
Brothers  Henry  have  already  obtained  the  image  of  an 
asteroid  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  which  showed  its 
motion  by  a sharply-defined  line,  all  the  neighbouring 
star-images  being  minute  round  points. 

Professor  D.  P.  Todd,  who  regards  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  a trans-Ncptunian  planet  to 
be  well  founded,  has  said  recently ; — “ The  capacity 
of  the  modern  dry  plate  for  the  registry  of  the  light 
of  very  minute  stars,  makes  the  application  of  this 
method  the  shortest  and  surest  way  of  detecting 
any  such  object.”  The  success  of  MM.  Henry  in 
photographing  the  satellite  of  Neptune  shows  that 
photography  may  take  the  place  of  eye  observations 


the  changes  in  the  light  of  stars  which  are  variable, 
but  the  difficulties  in  this  direction  of  work  are  cer- 
tainly not  insuperable,  and  success  here  also  lies 
probably  in  the  near  future. 

The  writer  has  not  referred  to  a far  more  refined  ap- 
plication of  photography  to  the  heavens,  one  on  which 
he  has  specially  worked—namely,  the  photography, 
not  of  the  simple  images  of  the  stars,  but  of  their 
light  after  passing  through  a prism.  The  writer  ob- 
tained the  spectrum  of  a star  on  a collodion  plate 
as  far  back  as  1S63.  He  has  since  photographed  the 
spectra  of  many  stars,  of  two  comets,  and  of  the 
nebula  in  Orion.  It  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the 
increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  those  bodies  which  these  photographs  have  given  to 
us.  Space  forbids  to  speak  of  the  photography  of  the 
corona  of  the  sun,  and  the  determination,  photographi- 
cally, of  the  motions  of  stars  in  the  line  of  right.* 

* The  writer  wUhes  to  express  hu  thanks  to  Mr.  Commoo,  Adaiiral 
Moachcr,  and  the  Brothers  Henry,  for  the  original  photographs  from 
which  the  illustrations  have  been  made. 
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COOKING  AT  SEA. 


BY  A.  G.  PAYNE,  AUTHOR  OF  “COMMON-SENSE  COOKERY,**  “CHOICE  DISHES  AT  SMALL  COST,”  ETC. 


HERE!  don*l 
bother  me ; I 
don*t  know  which 
way  to  turn.** 
How  often  has 
this  remark  been 
made  by  our  old 
friend,  the  good 
plain  cook,  to 
some  interrupting 
fellow-servant, 
most  probably  the 
unlucky  page, 
who,  on  occasions 
of  preparation  for 
extra  festivities, 
generally  has 
rather  a lively 
time  of  it.  Oil  these  exceptional  occasions,  perhaps  a 
little  fussiness,  and  even  a little  extra  irritability  of 
temper,  may  be  excused  ; but  what  a dreadful  thing 
it  would  be  if  some  modern  Mr.  Bultitude,  who  had 
not  thrown  away  his  Garuda  stone,  w'ere  to  wish  his 
good  plain  cook  to  change  places  with  one  at 
sea ! 

In  one  instant  the  comfortable  and  spacious  kitchen 
shrinks  into  an  iron-bound  apartment  probably  one* 
quarter  the  size.  The  kitchen  range  becomes  the 
galley  fire.  • The  view  from  the  window,  commanding 
a delightful  prospect  of  the  area  railings,  is  changed 
into  one  of  rolling  billows  crested  with  foam.  What 
was  formerly  the  kitchen  door  is  now  an  inclined 
plane,  sometimes  sloping  thirty  degrees  in  one  direc* 
tion,  and  sometimes  in  another.  Then  the  creaking, 
groaning,  banging,  swinging,  crashing,  shouting,  which 
seem  inseparable  from  sea-travelling,  that  are  always 
going  on.  How  bewildering  I 
The  ship  is  Kaisar  I Hind.  We  are  midway 
between  the  ports  of  Aden  and  Colombo.  Our  cook 
is  Mr.  Baker,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  whose  first  expe- 
rience of  cooking  at  sea  was  making  an  omelette  on 
board  the  lugger  Mary  Ann^  while  Captain  Webb 
swam  by  the  side  on  his  memorable  journey  from 
Dover  Pier  to  Calais  Sands.  The  bill  of  fare,  which 
to-day  is  considerably  more  extensive,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


P,  AND  O.  S.  S.  KAIiiAR  / HIND. 

At  Sea  detwbbn  Aden  and  Colombo. 

5^4  day  Swtmhfr,  1884. 

Saloon  | Skcomo  Class. 

Pa^Mfiscrs  8a  *a 

Officers  ...  8 Childrca  . . . — 

ChiUlrea  ...  13  — 

Waminc  OAcm  . la 

Engin««n  . . 6 Native*  . 8 

Eutopeau  Steward* . 41 


BREAKFAST. 


FiksT  Class. 

P^NTidge. 

Findmi  Haddock. 

Rump  Steak  and  Onions. 
Hashed  Poultry. 

Irish  Stew. 

Kidney  Omelette.  , 

Curry  Rice. 

Fiest  Class 


SicuhD  Clam. 
Ponidge. 
Mutton  Chops — Chips. 
American  Hash. 
MIheed  CoUop*. 
Ham  and  h-gg*. 

Engikbeks’  Mds. 
Da 

Childken. 


Porridge. 

Fried  Fish— .Mutton  Cutlets. 
Pish-Pash— Hashed  Fowl 
Boiled  Eggs— Curry  Rice. 


LUNCHEON— FIRST  CLASS. 
Roast  Ribs  of  Beef. 

Roast  Shoulder  of  Mutton— Mint  Sauce. 
Pigeon  Pics— Corned  Leg  of  Pork. 
Salmon— Cucumber. 

Potted  Meal*. 

Mashed  Potatoes— Biscuit  and  Cheese. 
Currant  Buns. 


DINNER. 


First  Class. 

Soup: 

Scotch  Broth. 

Jomu: 

Roast  Shoulder  of  Mutton  and 
Onion  Sauce. 

Enir^s : 

Chicken  k la  Marengo. 
Green  Peas  k la  Brftoonc. 
Poultry : 

Kua«t  Goose  and  Apple  Sauce. 
Curry— Allahabad. 
Pastry  { 

Naples  Ptidding. 
Meringue*  of  Damsons. 
Lemon  Cheese  Cake. 

Second  Class. 

Soup. 

Corned  Beef— Carrots. 
Roast  Mutton. 

Cornish  Pie. 

Curry  Rice— Pastry. 


> Fibst  Cijus  Chilx>«ek 
Soup. 

Boiled  Mutton. 

Roast  Fowl. 

Cornish  Pie. 

Curry  Rice— Pa«try. 

Encikesrs*  Mb!«. 
Soop. 

Roast  Beef-J.  P. 
Comish  Pie. 

CuTT)'  Rice — Pastry. 

Stewards. 

Corned  Beef. 
Vegetables. 

< Warrant  Officers*  Mbs.*. 
I Coned  Beef. 

Vegetables. 


Before  entering  into  a description  of  cooking  at 
sea,  and  explaining  how  such  cooking  differs  from  the 
ordinar)'  methods  on  shore,  1 must  first  guard  against 
the  common  error  with  writers  who  may  be  described 
as  amateur  sailors,  of  using  what  they  would  call 
“ sailors*  lingo.”  I shall  therefore,  in  order  to  render 
myself  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  classes,  including 
that  very  large  one— those  who  have  never  been  to 
sea  at  all— carefully  avoid  using  any  nautical  phrases. 
There  must  be,  however,  a few  exceptions. 

The  first  thing  that  naturally  attracts  the  attention 
of  a landsman  is,  what  a fearful  state  of  confusion 
these  must  be  in  the  galley  during  a rolling  seal 
Imagine  an  ordinary  kitchen  grate  covered  with 
saucepans,  &c.,  were  it  suddenly  to  be^n  to  swing 
backwards  and  forwards  like  a sec-saw.  This  diffi- 
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culty»  however,  is  easily  overcome.  Every  galley 
hre  is  htted  with  a number  of  iron  bars  fastened  to  a 
rod  at  the  back,  and  which  ht  into  little  grooves 
in  a rod  in  front.  Consequently,  when  the  sea  is 
rough  these  bars  are  hxed,  and  each  cooking  utensil 
is  held  tightly  in  its  place  between  the  bars  just  the 
same  as  a saucepan  could  be  held  over  an  ordinar)^ 
fireplace  with  a strong  pair  of  pincers. 

Another  difficulty  is  when  the  saucepans  on  the  fire 
are  at  all  full — when  the  ship  rolls  they  run  over.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  as  simple  as  Dr.  Abernethy’s  one 
for  the  old  lady  who  complained  of  having  such  a 
dreadful  pain  in  her  arm  when  she  went  “so.”  He 
pocketed  his  guinea  and  said,  '*  Don’t  go  so.**  So 
with  the  saucepans,  the  simple  remedy  is,  “ Don’t  fill 
the  saucepans.”  No  saucepan  on  board  ship  should 
ever  be  more  than  three-quarters  full  when  the  ship  is 
rolling. 

My  first  impression  in  watching  the  cooking  on 
board  ship  was — how  many  practical  lessons  might  be 
learm  from  it  by  cooks  on  shore  1 How  often  do  cooks 
complain  that  “there  is  no  doing  anything  in  this 
pokey  kitchen ; ” the  pokey  kitchen  being  probably 
quite  four  times  the  size  of  the  galley  in  which  I am 
standing,  in  which  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  have 
to  be  prepared  daily  for  over  200  persons.  The 
requisite  qualities  required  for  success  are  early  rising, 
an  entire  absence  of  fussiness,  and,  by  no  means  the 
least  important,  the  power  of  looking  ahead  and 
seeing  that  each  person  minds  his  own  business  with- 
out interfering  with  another’s. 

\Vc  must  not,  however,  be  tempted  by  the  strange 
surroundings,  especially  of  faces  and  temperature,  to 
write  an  article  on  cooking  without  giving  some  new 
receipts.  On  turning  to  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  day, 
there  are  at  least  two  or  three  dishes  the  names  of 
which  are  to  me  quite  unfamiliar.  These  arc  Pish- 
Pash,  American  Hash,  and  Cornish  Pie,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Allahabad  Curry  ; but  at  some  future  time  I 
hope  to  explain  the  different  kinds  of  curries,  which 
arc  so  numerous  that  they  require  a dictionar)*  all  to 
themselves. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Pish-Pash  is  one  of  the  dishes 
served  at  the  children’s  breakfast.  It  is  ver>'  simple, 
and  a more  excellent  dish  for  children,  w'hether  on 
sea  or  at  home  on  land,  cannot  be  conceived.  It  is 
made  from  the  remains  of  chickens  w’hich  have  been 
previously  cooked.  The  meat  is  carefully  removed 
from  the  bones  and  cut  up  into  small  pieces  not  bigger 
than  dice,  and  it  is  served  mixed  with  boiled  rice 
moistened  with  a little  stock.  Sometimes  Pish-Pash 
is  made  from  the  remains  of  boiled  mutton.  Chil- 
dren, of  course,  eat  it  with  a spoon  and  fork.  This 
dish  is  one  that  certainly  deserves  to  be  more  widely 
known  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  next  dish  which  strikes  my  eye  as  a novelty  is 
American  Hash.  This  is  made  by  mincing  some 
corned  beef  in  a sausage  machine,  and  mixing  it  with 
mashed  potatoes  and  flavouring  it  with  pepper,  mus- 
tard, anchovy  sauce,  and  nutmeg.  The  mixture  is 
pressed  and  shaped  in  a mould  ; it  is  then  egged  over 
and  baked  in  the  oven. 
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I may  here  state  that  the  cooking  on  board  the 
Koisar  / Hind  was  really  first-class,  quite  equal  to  that 
at  the  first-class  establishment  in  which  our  present 
cook  formerly  served.  I was,  however,  particularly 
struck  with  the  economy  shown,  which  in  my  ex- 
perience invariably  goes  hand  in  hand  with  excellence. 
The  grand  maxim  of  gathering  up  the  fragments  which 
remain,  that  nothing  be  lost,  was  carried  out  to  per- 
fection in  tlie  cook’s  galley  on  board  the  Kaisar  1 
Hind^  while  at  the  same  time  every  dish  prepared 
was  nourishing  and  appetising. 

The  Cornish  Pie— another  name  also  new  to  me — 
was  made  by  mixing  meat  and  potatoes  in  equal 
quantities,  adding  gravy,  flavouring,  &c.,  and  covering 
the  whole  over  with  }>astry.  This  again  is  a dish 
that  only  needs  to  be  better  known  to  become  very 
popular. 

1 think  1 have  met  with  the  same  dish  in  the  North 
of  England  under  another  name,  but  1 cannot  recall 
it  to  mind. 

There  is  one  other  dish  in  the  bill  of  fare  w'hich, 
perhaps,  may  need  a little  explanation,  and  that  is 
PouUt  d la  Marengo, 

This  is  an  exceedingly  nice  cntn5c  when  properly 
made.  I will  describe  how  to  make  enough  for  six  or 
eight  persons.  First  parboil  a young  and  tender  fowl, 
and  when  it  is  quite  cold  cut  it  up  into  small  joints  i 
the  legs  must  be  cut  through  the  joint,  the  bone  of  the 
drumstick  chopped  off  close  to  the  meat,  the  thigh  cut 
in  half,  (he  bone  being  chopped  ; the  wings  should  be 
cut  otf  rather  short,  and  the  breast  cut  across  so  as  to 
make  three  joints.  These,  with  the  merry’thought,  will 
make  twelve  mealy  little  joints  without  using  any  of 
the  back.  These  joints  should  be  quickly  fried  a 
bright  golden  colour.  They  are  best  fried  in  oil,  but 
they  can  \ye  browned  in  the  frying-pan,  in  which  has 
been  placed  a very  little  oil  or  butter,  which  must  be 
made  very  hot.  The  mistake  generally  made  is  that 
in  frying  the  joints  brown  the  cook  dries  them  up. 
The  joints  of  fowl  should  be  piled  up  neatly  in  the 
centre  of  a silver  dish,  and  a rich  sauce  poured  over 
them,  made  as  follows 

Take  first  some  really  good,  rich,  brown  gravy — say 
rather  more  than  a quarter  of  a pint.  The  gravy  must 
be  similar  to  what  would  be  served  with  a roast  goose 
or  roast  turkey — not  thin  beef-tea  thickened  with 
flour,  as  one  so  often  finds  it  in  middle-class  homes 
on  shore. 

To  this  quantity  of  good  gravy  must  be  added  four 
or  five  table-spoonfuls  of  tomato  pulp,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  “tomato  conserve.”  This  can  ^ obtained  in 
bottles,  and  is  far  superior  to  the  tomato  sauce,  which 
contains  vinegar  and  has  much  less  of  the  pure  tomato 
flavour.  A small  tin  of  mushrooms  should  be  added 
to  the  gravy  and  tomato  pulp,  and  the  whole  made 
thoroughly  hot.  The  dish  should  be  garnished  round 
the  edge  with  fried  eggs  and  pieces  of  bread  cut  into 
some  shape  and  fried  a bright  golden  brown  colour. 
The  eggs  should  not  be  fried  like  those  served  at 
breakfast,  but  should  be  sent  up  resembling  in  appear- 
ance small,  round,  light  brown  balls.  A few  of  the 
largest  mushrooms  should  be  picked  out  of  the  tin 
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and  dipped  in  some  bright  glaze,  and  placed  round  the 
edge  to  assist  in  ornamenting  the  dish.  A few  stoned 
olives  may  also  with  advantage  be  added  just  before 
serving. 

In  the  altered  mode  of  living  which  we  experience 
when  first  we  exchange  our  bed  for  a berth,  perhaps 
the  change  is  most  apparent  on  the  breakfast-table. 


constant  item  in  the  bt  akfast  bill  of  fare.  ^Mxal  is 
more  to  the  point  is  lat  the  dish  was  always  a 
favourite  one  with  the  pa  vengers.  Travelling  does  a 
great  deal  to  rub  off  preju  ice.  If  those  housekeepers 
who  are  constantly  compL  ning — and  they  are  a large 
class— K)f  the  sameness  of  le  English  mode  of  living 
were  only  to  look  abroad,  hey  could  astonish  their 


THE  cook’s  GAtXEY  ON  BOARD  THE  KAiSAK  t HtSP. 


Probably  many  persons,  in  glancing  over  the  bill  of 
fare  served  on  the  occasion  I have  mentioned,  will 
have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  rump  steak  and 
onions  and  Irish  stew  served  at  breakfast.  We  have 
always  regarded  Irish  stew  as  a dish  best  suited  for 
supper  on  a cold  winter^s  night.  Here  it  is  served  as 
a breakfast  dish,  with  the  thermometer  standing  at 
over  80®  in  the  shade.  1 remember  on  the  occasion 
of  a former  voyage  to  New  York,  Irish  stew  was  a 


households  with  a series  of  startling  and  most  agree- 
able novelties. 

Let,  therefore,  some  good  housewife  who  has  had  to 
listen  to  complaints,  wait  till  some  hot  day  in  August 
or  September,  and  serve  for  breakfast,  in  lieu  of  the 
continual  boiled  eggs  and  fried  bacon,  some  Irish  stew 
followed  by  a dish  of  curry.  If  expostulated  with  on 
the  innovation,  she  can  quote  the  breakfast-table  of 
the  Kaisar  / Hind. 
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A MATRIMONIAL  SCHEMER. 

A STORY  IN  ONE  CHAPTER.—BV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “HER  BROTHER  EPHRAIM,"  “THE  STORY 

OF  A GIRTON  GIRL,”  ETC 


is  a curious  circumstance  th  u 
while  the  waiting-room  at  your 
dentist's  is  sure  to  be  a cheer- 
ful apartment,  well  provided 
with  illustrated  papers  and  the 
current  magazines,  your  need 
of  distraction  and  entertain- 
ment before  a trying  interview 
is  never  similarly  recognised 
by  your  solicitor,  who  leaves  you  to  attend  his  leisure 
either  in  an  outer  office,  where  every  sign  of  agitation 
on  your  part  is  noted  and  enjoyed  by  the  clerks,  or  at 
best  in  a wretched  little  ante-room  of  unmitigated 
dulness  and  dingy  discomfort. 

“1  suppose,”  thought  Miss  Sybil  Eason,  who  had 
come  to  a lawyer^s  office  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
and  was  struck  by  the  above  contrast— “ 1 suppose  it 
is  because  lawyers  don’t  often  have  ladies  to  visit 
them,  and  never  children. — Do  you  think  Mr.  Wiggins 
will  soon  be  disengaged.^”  she  inquired  of  the  clerk 
nearest  to  her. 

“ 1 can’t  say,  miss,  but  I shouldn’t  think  he  would 
be  long,’’  he  answered  civilly,  for  Sybil  was  not  only 
a lady,  but  young  and  pretty.  He  wondered  what  she 
had  come  about,  and  why  she  was  so  nervous. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Sybil  was  more  impatient  than 
nervous  ; and  presently,  when  she  was  ushered  into 
the  solicitor’s  room,  she  had  all  her  wits  about  her, 
and  looked  straight  and  composedly  into  his  face. 
She  knew  him  by  sight  well  enough  ; the  small, 
untidily-dressed  figure,  the  clean-shaven  face,  the 
bright  eyes  and  protruding  under-lip,  had  been 
familiar  to  her  since  her  childhood  ; but  she  wanted 
to  read  beyond  these— to  find  out  whether  he  was  kind 
and  whether  he  was  clever. 

Augustus  Wiggins,  however,  was  not  a man  to  be 
read  like  a book.  He  fondly  believed,  indeed,  that  he 
was  the  most  inscrutable  of  men,  and  with  a view  to 
sustaining  this  character  had  an  odd  habit  of  changing 
his  manner  continually.  At  this  moment  he  was  the 
busy  professional  man. 

“ What  can  I do  for  you,  madam  ? ’’  he  inquired, 
looking  at  her  penetratingly  over  his  spectacles. 

Sybil  was  an  intelligent  girl,  and,  taking  her  cue 
from  him,  straightened  herself  and  spoke  out  with  a 
reflection  of  his  business-like  air. 

“ 1 am  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Eason,  of  Morlcy  Square, 
Bayswater,”  she  staled,  “and  wish  to  ask  you  in  the 
first  place  whether  you  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances,  undertake  a case  for  him  without  being  sure  of 
payment  in  the  event  of  its  being  decided  against  him  ? ” 

“Urn — that  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
case,**  replied  Mr.  Wiggins  cautiously.  “ I might,  of 
course,  be  able  to  predict  the  issue  with  certainty.” 

“ Let  me  tell  you,”  said  Sybil,  “ and  then  you  can 
judge.” 


Like  most  ladies,  she  forgot  that  a lawyer’s  pre- 
liminary opinion  even  has  an  exchange  value  : but  Mr. 
Wiggins  was  privately  influenced  by  her  fresh  beauty, 
and  encouraged  her  with  a grave  bow  to  proceed. 

“It  won't  take  many  words,”  she  said,  “for  I’ve 
written  it  all  down  clearly,  so  as  not  to  make  a mess  of 
it  in  the  telling.” 

At  this  .Mr.  Wiggins’  manner  underwent  a sudden 
transformation ; open  surprise  and  admiration  illu- 
mined his  countenance. 

“ My  dear  young  lady,  what  admirable  forethought ! 
How  I wish  your  example  might  be  followed  by  every 
client  I have  ! Admirable,  admirable  t ” 

His  pretty  visitor  produced  a note»book  and  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth,  with  details  into  which  we  need 
not  enter,  how  her  father’s  claim  to  a legacy  of  £$0^000 
was  being  disputed  on  account  of  a mere  technicality, 
by  a certain  Mr.  Hugh  Lorrain,  of  Queen’s  Gate,  to 
whom  the  mone>’  must  come  if  the  will  were  proved 
invalid. 

“ My  father  is  too  poor  to  fight  it  out,”  said  the  girl. 

“ He  is  afraid  of  heavy  law  expenses,  and  would 
rather  give  eveiy  thing  up  at  once.  That  is  why  / have 
come  to  you.  There  are  ever  so  many  of  us,  and  we 
want  the  money  dreadfully  ; why  should  we  surrender 
it  without  a struggle  to  this  mean  man  who  has  not  a 
shadow  of  real  right  to  it  ? ” 

The  girl  spoke  indignantly  ; her  eyes  flashed,  and 
she  looked  so  lovely  that  Augustus  Wiggins  quite 
forgot  to  consider  his  own  pecuniary  interests. 

“My dear  Miss  Eason!”  he  exclaimed,  w'ith  quite 
unprofessional  gallantry,  “ I place  myself  unreservedly 
at  the  service  of  your  youth  and  beauty.  Let  your 
father  come  and  give  me  instructions,  and  1 will  do  all 
I can  for  him.” 

“ Must  you  see  him } ” asked  Sybil,  in  dismay. 
“Won’t  what  1 have  told  you  do?  He  is  sure  to  de- 
cline to  accept  your  generous  offer.  Oh,  Mr.  Wiggins! 
couldn’t  you  make  it  double  or  quits  ? Let  him  pay 
you  double,  I mean,  if  he  wins,  and  nothing  if  be 
loses.” 

The  solicitor’s  eyes  twinkled  at  this  refreshing  irw 
genuity  on  the  part  of  a client. 

“ Well,  well,”  he  said,  “arrangements  of  some  such 
nature  have  been  come  to  before  now,  but  in  this  case 
your  father  may  set  his  mind  at  rest ; the  costs  would 
certainly  be  ordered  out  of  the  estate.  Anyhow,  my 
dear,  most  intelligent  young  lady,  I am  paid  in  advance 
by  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  your  visit.” 

Sybil  finished  pulling  up  the  wrists  of  her  gloves,  and 
then  looked  up  at  him  with  a smile. 

“ You  are  as  nice  now,  Mr.  Wiggins,”  she  said,  “as 
you  used  to  be  in  Morlcy  Square,  when  you  always 
took  the  side  of  us  children  against  our  enemy,  the 
gardener.” 

“What ! ” exclaimed  the  lawyer,  regarding  her  with 
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fresh  interest ; “ were  you  one  of  those  dear  little  girls 
who  would  skip  on  the  gravel  and  send  the  stones  all 
over  the  grass  ? ” 

**  Yes,'’  replied  Sybil ; **  and  you  always  told  the  man 
to  let  us  enjoy  ourselves,  and  sometimes  you  turned 
the  rope  and  counted  for  us.” 

**So  I did,  so  I did,”  said  Wiggins,  nodding  his 
head.  **  Dear  me  ! you’ve  grown  up  very  quickly.” 
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he  wished  to  deposit  some  papers,  a sudden  thought 
struck  him. 

*'Hugh  Lorrain  had  a son  he  exclaimed,  and  then 
he  stopped,  put  his  cane  to  his  nose,  and  made  a caN 
culation. 

“ That  girl  was  still  a little  thing  when  I left  Morley 
Square,  and  in  those  days  I used  to  visit  at  Hugh 
Lorrain’s  and  see  his  boy  Bertie,  who  was  at  Eton. 


•*  HE  STOPPED,  PUT  HIS  CANE  TO  HIS  NOSE,  AND  MADE  A CALCULATION." 


**Ah,  I’m  the  eldest  girl,”  remarked  Sybil,  laughing, 
**and  that  in  a large  family  is  an  ageing  circumstance. 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Wiggins.  I don’t  know  how  to  thank 
you.” 

**  Now,  that’s  a sweet  little  maid,”  said  the  law)'er  to 
himself,  when  he  had  watched  her  down-stairs,  ” and  I 
would  like  to  save  her  fortune  from  Hugh  Lorrain. 
He’s  a hard  man,  as  1 know  of  old.** 

The  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a close,  and  presently 
Mr.  Wiggins,  still  thinking  over  the  Lorrain  case,  put 
on  his  shabby  old  hat  and  prepared  to  leave  the  o6Rce. 
As  he  passed  outside  the  door  of  an  inner  room,  where 


He  must  be  six  or  seven  and  twenty  by  now.  Who 
was  the  king  who  planned  a match  to  stave  off  the 
Thirty  Years’  War?  Well,  why  not  Wiggins,  to  nip 
a law-suit  in  the  bud?  James  was  a bungler,  and 
failed  ; but  Wiggins  isn’t,  and  won’t” 

The  scheme  fascinated  him.  It  not  only  offered 
scope  for  the  display  of  all  those  gifts  of  tact  and 
diplomacy  upon  which  he  piqued  himself,  but  roused 
an  old-fashioned  chivalry  in  his  breast. 

**  It  is  to  be  done,”  he  told  himself,  **but  I must  be 
as  wily  as  Ulysses,  as  patient  as^as  Penelope.” 

Next  day  Dr.  Eason,  a nervous  man  with  a thin,  fair 
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face  and  deprecating  manner,  called  and  gave  him  not 
only  all  the  information  in  his  possession,  but  full  in- 
structions to  act  for  him.  The  more  Wiggins  entered 
into  the  case,  the  more  doubtful  he  1>ecame  as  to  his 
client's  chance  of  winning  it,  and  the  more  closely  he 
hugged  the  notion  of  bringing  about  a match  between 
Bertie  Lorrain  and  Sybil.  As  a first  move  he  found  out 
that  the  young  man  was  at  present  in  an  architect's 
office  in  Bloomsbury,  and,  important  detail,  usually 
lunched  at  a certain  restaurant  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Thither  at  lunch-time  the  very  next  day  old  Wiggins 
betook  himself,  and  there,  glancing  round,  he  per- 
ceived his  young  friend  at  a table  close  at  hand,  and 
immediately  possessed  himself  of  the  opposite  scat. 

“Well,  Bertie  Lorrain,.  it’s  a long  while  since  I 
tumbled  across  he  observed,  feigning  what  he 
considered  just  the  right  amount,  and  no  more,  of 
astonishment. 

The  young  man  could  not  fail  to  recognise  the 
queer,  ill- dressed,  bright -eyed  little*  man  whom  he  had 
often  seen  at  his  father’s  house  in  bygone  days. 

“ Mr.  Wiggins,  as  I live  ’ ” he  rciunied,  shaking 
hands  cordially,  “and  looking  not  a day  older.*’ 

“Can't  say  the  same  of  you,  my  boy.  You  have 
grown  into  the  man  about  town  since  I last  saw  you. 
What  are  you  doing  ? ” 

“ Oh,  grinding  in  an  architect’s  office  near  here." 

“ Married,  or  eng.aged,  or  going  to  be  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Bravo!  that  sounds  sensible.  No  woman  worth 
having,  ch  ? ** 

Lorrain  laughed.  He  was  a pleasant-looking  young 
fellow,  with  the  frankest  imaginable  manner. 

“That’s  what  I mean  to  think  till  1 get  some  cash, 
anyhow,"  he  said. 

“Pooh  ! Cash  ! Talk  like  that  at  your  age  ! I’m 
ashamed  of  you.  Chops  good  here  ?” 

“ V’ery  fair." 

“Waiter,  get  me  a chop  done  to  a cinder.  You 
know',”  the  lawyer  explained  to  Lorrain,  knowingly, 
“if  you  order  a chop  well  done,  they’ll  bring  it  you  a 
little  less  raw  than  usual ; if  you  want  it  cooked^  you 
must  say  done  to  a cintUr  ! Now  tell  me  more  about 
yourself.” 

At  the  end  of  an  amicable  conversation,  the  two 
parted  w'ith  mutual  friendliness,  Lorrain  promising  to 
dine  with  the  solicitor  the  follow'ing  Thursday. 

Obviously  the  next  move  was  to  get  Dr.  Eason  to 
bring  his  wife  and  daughter  the  same  day ; and  con- 
sent to  this  being  obtained,  Wiggins  felt  that  the 
battle  was  half  won. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  arranging  the  details  of 
this  dinner-party,  which  must  be  planned  from  begin- 
ning to  end  with  a view  to  arousing  the  interest  of  the 
young  couple  in  one  another.  When  Thursday  came, 
his  two  ser>'ants  wondered  at  his  fussiness.  Asa  rule, 
he  allowed  them  to  manage  his  dinners  without  inter- 
ference, but  on  this  occasion  not  only  must  he  inspect 
the  menu  and  give  minute  instructions  about  the  w*ait- 
ing,  but  he  must  take  the  arrangement  of  the  drawing- 
room furniture  out  of  the  housemaid’s  hands.  The 
piano  must  be  put  so^  the  cbess-t.ablc  this  little 


armchair  here,  that  screen  there,  and  so  on  all  round 
the  room. 

“ What’s  the  meaning  of  it  all,  that’s  what  I want  to 
know?”  demanded  the  outraged  Jane. 

“Old  Miss  Brown’s  coming  ; he’s  going  a-courting 
of  her,”  sniggered  the  cook— a conviaion  in  which 
she  was  much  confirmed  when,  just  as  the  guests 
were  expected,  Jane  informed  her  that  the  master  had 
appeared  in  a new  dress  suit,  with  a flower  in  his 
buttonhole,  and  a pair  of  “ panksnay"  on  his  nose. 

Lorrain  was  the  first  to  arrive,  admirably  dressed, 
and  with  a dash  of  the  patrician  about  his  open,  self- 
possessed  bearing,  which  Wiggins  noted  with  approval 
as  sure  to  impress  the  unsophisticated  Sybil.  The 
solicitor  contrived  ver>’  casually  to  drop  the  fact  that 
he  e.vpectcd  some  people  of  the  name  of  Eason,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a look  of  keen  interest 
dart  into  Lorrain’s  expressive  face. 

“Living  in  Morley  Square?”  the  young  man  asked 
quickly ; but  before  any  answer  could  be  given  the 
door  opened  and  the  Easons  were  announced. 

Sybil’s  allowance  was  what  girls  call  “skimpy,"  but 
she  bad  a knack  of  putting  on  her  clothes  so  that  the 
poorest  of  them  looked  well  on  her  ; and  as  she 
stepped  in  now,  with  soft  folds  of  Indian  muslin  falling 
about  her  lissom  figure,  a pretty  flush  on  her  cheeks, 
and  a smile  on  her  lips  for  her  friend  Mr.  Wiggins, 
she  made  a charming  picture,  and  one  that  effected 
an  abiding  lodgment  for  itself  in  Lorrain’s  mind. 

As  for  her,  she  was  a good  deal  excited  at  being 
introduced  to  any  one  of  the  name  of  Lorrain.  At 
first  she  tried  to  be  cool  and  reserved,  but  soon  she 
unbent,  reflecting  that  she  might  have  caught  the 
name  wrong,  or  he  might  belong  to  quite  another 
family  of  Lorrains.  In  the  cour^  of  dinner,  however, 
he  asked  her  whether  she  lived  in  Morley  Square,  and 
she  flashed  the  question  back  at  him  : Did  he  live  in 
Queen’s  Gale  ? — upon  which  a momentary  silence 
ensued,  which  was  broken  by  a deft  reference  on 
W’iggins’  part  to  what  he  had  found  out  to  be  Bertie’s 
hobby — namely,  mountaineering  in  the  Alps.  Lorrain 
was  easily  prevailed  on  to  hold  forth  on  this  subjea, 
and  Sybil,  getting  intensely  interested,  quite  forgot 
to  convey  by  her  manner  how  she  hated  him. 

After  dinner  Wiggins  put  forth  all  his  powers  as  a 
strategist,  and  made  it  surprisingly  easy  for  Lorrain 
not  only  to  see  a great  deal  of  Sybil  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  but  to  provide  safely  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  acquaintance. 

“ I shall  allow  myself  the  pleasure,  then,  M tss  Eason, 
of  sending  you  the  book  we  have  been  talking  about " 
Wiggins  heard  him  say,  as  the  Easons  rose  to  go. 
He  was  looking  ver>'  straight  into  the  girl’s  face,  and 
her  “ Thank  you  very  much  ; good  night,”  was  given 
in  a low,  slightly  constrained  voice. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  young  man,  really 
thoroughly  in  love,  went  ahead  like  a steam-engine 
helped  by  the  puny  pushes  of  a child,  who  imagines  it 
is  doing  all  the  work — Wiggins,  it  need  not  be  said, 
being  the  child. 

Sybil  was  bewildered  by  the  frequency  w’ith  which 
she  met  the  son  of  her  father’s  opponent,  but  Mr. 
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Lorrain  always  looked  so  very  surprised  to  see  her, 
that  she  could  not  for  a moment  suspect  him  of  com- 
plicity. 

All  this  time,  though  both  knew  well  enough  that  a 
law-suit  was  pending  between  their  parents,  the  ques- 
tion was  never  broached  between  them.  Sybil  had  a 
reputation  for  plun^ng  headlong  into  any  subject 
rather  than  maiiuain  a constrained  silence  upon  it,  but 
on  this  matter  a new*  shyness  kept  her  silent  ; w'hile 
Lorrain,  who  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  persuade 
his  father  to  resign  his  claim,  and  had  so  far  signally 
failed,  naturally  avoided  a topic  likely  to  raise  hostility. 

Ac  last  the  date  was  fixed  for  the  trial  to  come  on, 
and  then  Bertie  marched  into  Wiggins*  office,  looking 
the  picture  of  despair. 

“ I’m  going  daft,  W’iggins," he  remarked,  “and  this 
sickening  case  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.’* 

“ Kindly  remember  that  I am  solicitor  for  the 
other  side,  and  avoid  that  subject,'*  said  the  lawyer 
severely. 

“Oh,  hang  it  !”  said  Lorrain,  “I’m  not  going  to 
discuss  the  case.  I only  want  to  say  that  it’s  a sin 
and  a shame,  and  if  1 had  a voice  in  the  matter  I'd 
withdraw  the  claim  on  our  side  and  apologise  humbly 
for  ever  having  made  it." 

“That  statement,  made  to  me  by  your  father  through 
his  solicitor,  would  be  interesting  and  valuable  ; from 
you  it  is  mere  waste  of  words.” 

“ Wiggins,  don’t  get  on  the  stilts,”  said  Lorrain 
impatiently.  “You  might  see  what  a fix  I’m  in.” 

“ You  are  taking  up  my  time,  sir,”  remarked 
Wiggins  significantly. 

“ Then  you  may  as  well  listen  to  me.  Don’t  you 
understand  that  I’m  dead  set  on  marrying  Sybil 
Eason,  and  that  whichever  way  the  case  is  settled  I’m 
done  for?  If  we  win  she  will  simply  loathe  me, 
and  if  they  win  how  can  I make  up  to  a girl  who’ll 
have  such  a pot  of  money?  Speak  up,  sir — what  am 
I to  do  ?” 

“ Speak  up  yourself,”  said  Wiggins  shortly. 

“To  her,  do  you  mean?  Now?  My  word,  if  I 
dared  ! Do  you  think  she’d  let  me  ? ” 

Wiggins  put  on  his  spectacles  and  looked  the  young 
man  up  and  down  without  a w*ord. 

Lorrain  positively  blushed  at  the  implied  compli- 
ment. 

“ Seriously,  do  you  think  I might  ? Oh,  Wiggins, 
what  an  awfully  good  fellow  you  are  1 I say,  how  do 
you  think  the  case  will  go?” 

“Your  question,  Mr.  Lorrain,”  said  Wiggins  magis- 
terially, “ is  improper  to  the  last  degree.  Kindly  leave 
my  office.” 

Lorrain  walked  out  very  soberly  and  hailed  a 
hansom. 

“Now  or  never,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  directed 
the  cabman  to  Morley  Square. 
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Once  more  luck  favoured  him ; Sybil  was  saunter- 
ing round  the  square  alone.  Bertie  joined  her,  and 
presently — she  hardly  knew  how — she  found  herself 
sitting  on  a bench  with  him  standing  in  front  of 
her. 

He  was  quite  simple  and  direct.  “Sybil,”  he  said, 
“ your  father  and  mine  are  fighting  this  case,  and  next 
week  it  w’ill  be  decided ; if  for  us,  you  will  hate  me  ; 
if  for  you,  I can’t  play  the  part  of  a fortune-hunter. 
So  let  me  say  now  that  all  I want  in  this  world  is 
you  for  a wife,  and  toll  me,  Sybil — will  you  give  me 
what  1 want?” 

Sybil  was  equally  simple,  but  had  not  so  much  to 
say.  “ I don’t  know  whether  I know  you  well  enough,” 
she  faltered,  glancing  up  at  him  and  down  again,  “but 
I think-I  think  I do.” 

And  therewith  she  glanced  up  a^in  with  a happy 
smile  and  told  herself  that  of  course  she  did  t was  he 
not  cvery'thing  a man  should  be? 

Dr.  Eason  took  Mr.  Wiggins’  word  for  it  that  this 
engagement  was  an  excellent  thing,  but  old  Hugh 
Lorrain  was  furious  for  days. 

Then  Bertie  made  a solemn  appeal  to  him,  and  in 
the  end  the  old  man,  actuated  partly  by  affection  for 
his  son,  partly  by  not  unfounded  anxiety  as  to  the 
result  of  the  trial,  consented  to  agree  to  a compromise. 
This  Dr.  Eason  had  always  signified  his  readiness  to 
enter  into,  and  finally,  after  endless  consultations,  a 
division  of  the  money  was  effected  which,  while  leaving 
Dr.  Eason  principal  legatee,  settled  a large  sum  on  the 
young  couple. 

Wiggins  was  not  so  jubilant  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, True,  his  great  scheme  had  succe«led  admir- 
ably, and  his  reputation  for  diplomac>'  was  recognised 
all  round ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  *become 
deeply  interested  in  the  case  itself,  and  so  convinced 
of  his  ability  to  establish  Dr.  Eason’s  claim,  that  the 
compromise  patched  up  at  the  last  minute  seemed  to 
snatch  a second,  even  sweeter  cup  of  triumph  from  bis 
lips. 

It  was  not  till  the  wedding-day  arrived  that  his  self- 
satisfaction  regained  undivided  supremacy.  On  that 
occasion  his  calm  consciousness  of  sagacity,  benevo- 
lence, and  power  over  his  fellow-men  made  his  manner 
grand.  Everybody  credited  him  with  having  been  the 
manager  of  this  affair,  and  for  once  in  his  life  he  had 
his  fill,  or  almost  his  fill,  of  deference  and  respect. 

Privately  Lorrain  whispered  to  Sybil,  with  the 
basest  ingratitude,  “You  know,  all  old  Wiggins  really 
had  to  do  with  it  was  the  original  introduction.  After 
that  I didn’t  need  any  egging  on  ; love  would  have 
found  out  the  way  anyhow.” 

“But  I shall  never  forget  that  Mr.  Wiggins  thought 
of  it  and  smoothed  it,”  said  Sybil  warmly.  “ I’m 
going  to  be  grateful  to  him  all  my  life.” 

H.  L. 
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A NORWEGIAN  PEASANT  WEDDING. 


HE  traveller  in  Nor> 
way  may  move  to 
and  fro  a good  deal 
and  never  see  a 
Norwegian  wedding, 
just  as  he  may  pass 
through  reindeer  re* 
gions  and  never  see 
cither  reindeer  or 
Lapp.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  this 
rarity.  It  is  possi^ 
ble  to  produce  a 
dozen  or  two,  but 
the  most  striking  of  all  is  that 
there  ore  not  many  people  to 
marry.  The  country  is  sparsely 
populated,  the  peasants  are 
careful  and  thrifty,  the  young  people  arc  gravely 
brought  up^  and  they  have  usually  too  much  to  do  to 
let  their  thoughts  run  too  early  upon  married  life. 

Very  little,  too,  in  the  way  of  courting  is  seen  by  the 
passing  traveller,  because  most  of  the  peasant  girls  are 
away  up  the  mountains  in  the  summer,  at  the  saters,  or 
milk  farms ; and  in  the  winter,  when  fun  and  frolic 
abound,  the  observant,  foreigner  is  at  home,  studying 
weather-tables,  and  wondering  when  snow,  sleet,  frost, 
and  east  winds  are  likely  to  come  to  an  end. 

A Norwegian  wedding  is  a very  significant  incident. 
There  is  really  so  much  that  precedes  it.  To  the  man 
it  means  that  he  has  attained  a certain  position. 
There  must  be  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  keep  a wife. 
If  he  is  a bonder ^ or  freehold  farmer,  he  must  have 
succeeded  to  the  farm,  or  his  parents  must  be  willing 
to  retire  from  active  work  and  leave  him  supreme.  If 
he  is  a houseman,  or  labourer,  he  must  also  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  allotment  on  the  skirts  of  the  bonder’s 
farm,  consisting  of  a cottage  and  patches  of  land,  or  hd 
must  have  attained  his  allotment  in  some  other  way. 
He  pays  rent,  does  work  for  the  bonder  at  fixed  wages, 
and  has  his  land  settled  upon  him  and  his  wife.  The 
miscellaneous  persons  hanging  about  a big  farm-house 
are  the  housemen  and  their  wives,  who  seem  to  English 
eyes  to  constitute  almost  one  family. 

To  the  woman,  marriage  is  the  beginning  of  a third 
term  of  existence.  The  first  is  girlhood,  which  ends 
with  confirmation.  Dress  shows  each  stage.  All  the 
unmarried  girls  in  Norway  wear  their  hair  in  two  plaits, 
and  have  short  skirts  until  they  are  confirmed.  This 
ceremony — a serious  one,  involving  much  preparatory 
training— takes  place  about  fifteen  with  common  folk, 
and  until  it  is  past  girls  do  not  usually  go  from  home  to 
work,  or  earn  their  own  living,  though  they  assist  in 
the  home  fields.  After  confirmation,  they  wear  long 
dresses,  and  are  expected  to  take  a serious  view  of  life 
and  its  duties.  Neither  men  nor  women  can  be  mar- 
ried without  having  been  confirmed,  and  a pastor  will 
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decline  to  marry  a happy  pair  " unless  they  can  show 
evidence  of  ability  to  live. 

These  details  will  confirm  my  remark  that  a Nor- 
wegian wedding  is  full  of  meaning.  There  is  yet  the 
betrothal  to  notice.  It  is  really  a preliminary  wed- 
ding. The  intending  pair  go  to  church,  and,  before 
the  clergyman  and  their  friends,  indicate  their  desire 
to  be  betrothed.  Questions  are  asked,  rings  of  plain 
gold  are  exchanged,  and  the  ceremony  is  completed 
by  presents  of  jewellery  and  apparel  that  must  be 
worn  on  the  wedding-day. 

It  was  a bright  Sunday  at  V-^.  There  was  going 
to  be  a wedding,  perhaps  two.  The  pastor  was  not 
resident,  and  there  was  service  in  the  church  on  alter- 
nate Sundays  only.  An  immense  sheet  of  water  came 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  village,  and  around  it  were  bold 
green  hills,  their  lower  edges  dotted  with  farm-houses, 
painted  a bright  red,  with  door-posts,  windows  and 
window- frames,  and  barge -boards  painted  white; 
whilst  the  hill-tops  were  splashed  with  snow  and  tracts 
of  pale  green,  with  here  and  there  a grey  satery  and  an 
occasional  smoke-wreath,  to  tell  us  of  lonely  maidens 
making  butter  and  cheese,  and  spinning  to  ^ up  their 
leisure-time.  It  was  from  a small  group  of  these  lower 
bouses  across  the  lake  that  the  wedding  party  was  to 
come.  A little  crowd  watched  for  the  arrival.  Pre- 
sently the  faint  sounds  of  a fiddle  could  be  heard 
across  the  water,  and  a cluster  of  boats,  looking  like  a 
flock  of  swans,  was  visible. 

Yes,  there  were  to  be  two  weddings,  for  two  brides* 
boats  could  be  seen,  each  with  a sort  of  awning  of  red 
and  white,  under  which  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
sitting  in  state.  It  was  some  time  before  anything  like 
a procession  could  be  made  out. 

First  came  the  bride’s  boat — a huge  thing,  capable  of 
holding  a dozen  persons.  The  fiddler  sal  on  the  prow, 
in  a quaint  short  jacket,  with  a red  worsted  cap  on  his 
head,  and  a considerable  knob  to  it  He  was  playing 
a soft,  mild,  monotonous  air,  with  occasional  breaks 
of  liveliness  in  it,  that  made  the  occupants  of  the  boat 
smile  in  a grave  manner,  as  at  the  freaks  of  an  original 
musician — for  such  they  undoubtedly  were.  I believe 
they  were  produced  by  a second  row  of  strings  under- 
neath the  first  Bride  and  bridegroom  sat  under  the 
awning,  very  demure,  very  much  dressed,  and  very 
stately.  The  boat  was  rowed  by  six  maidens,  with 
white  sleeves,  red  corsets,  and  bare  heads.  It  was 
their  white  full  sleeves  that  bad  made  them  look  like 
swans.  The  other  boats  were  rowed  by  young  men 
and  maidens  indiscriminately. 

When  the  two  processions  reached  the  rough  land- 
ing-place, the  boats  were  soon  emptied,  dresses  were 
trimmed  up  a bit,  tbe  fiddler  placed  himself  at  the  bead 
of  each  party,  and  the  procession  wound  its  way  under 
some  pine-trees  to  the  church.  I had  now  time  to 
study  everything  minutely.  It  was  really  a pretty 
sight,  and  a certain  amount  of  subdued  fun  amongst 
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the  younger  persons  in  the  groups  made  it  enjoyable. 
Immediately  behind  the  fiddler  came  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  arm  in  arm. 

The  bride  was  about  twenty-three,  I should  say, 
with  a ruddy  complexion,  good  features,  and  large  blue 
eyes.  She  had  upon  her  head  the  bridal  crown,  with- 
out which  few  peasant  women  are  married  in  Norway. 
I tried  one  on  my  own  head  on  another  occasion,  and 
found  it  heavy.  There  is  a brass  rim  to  fit  the  head, 
and  the  open  silver-work  above  it  is  often  gilt  in 
places  with  patches  of  gold,  and  embellished  with 
garnets.  Such  crowns  are  kept  as  heirlooms;  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  women  of  the  same  house- 
hold to  be  married  in  a crown  that  has  done  similar 
duty  in  the  family  for  one  or  two  hundred  years.  The 
skirt  was  of  black  material,  the  bodice  was  snowy 


white,  with  a corset  of  red  and  green,  and  an  apron  of 
white,  with  bands  of  embroidery  hanging  in  front  of  it. 

Around  the  neck  and  the  waist  were  squarely-made, 
dusky  silver  bands,  looking  like  an  eccentric  collection 
of  old  buckles. 

The  bridegroom  wore  a “top  hat.”  which  seemed  to 
have  been  kept  in  his  family  much  after  the  fashion  of 
his  intended’s  bridal  crown.  He  had  a red  waistcoat, 
very  short  in  the  waist.  w*ith  brass  buttons  on  it,  and  a 
singular  kind  of  coat,  very  loose,  w ith  frontal  ornament. 

There  was  just  a suspicion  of  red  piping  down  the  side 
of  the  trousers.  He  was  a muscular,  sun-burnt,  hardy- 
looking  man  of  about  thirty,  though  probably  younger 
than  he  seemed  to  be.  The  white  bodices  and  coloured 
skirts,  the  silver  jewellery  of  the  girls  in  the  procession, 
and  the  snowy  head-gear  of  the  married  women,  with 
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crimped  lappets  hanging  down  the  back,  and  V*shapcd, 
made  a brave  show. 

The  second  couple  looked  much  older. 

The  brides  had  their  wedding-rings  already  on  their 
Angers,  and  each  carried  several  handkerchiefs  neatly 
folded  up,  of  various  colours.  These  handkerchiefs 
are  usually  presents  given  at  the  betrothal. 

The  ceremony  was  short.  The  ser\‘ice  and  com- 
munion were  over  before  the  bridal  processions  reached 
the  church  ; and  as  they  entered  the  two  couples  ad- 
vanced to  the  altar,  knelt  down,  and  then  placed  them- 
selves, with  their  friends,  about  the  altar-rails,  'fhe 
pastor,  in  a black  gown,  with  an  Elizabethan  rutf  round 
his  neck,  addressed  a few  words  to  the  groups,  and 
then  questioned  bridegrooms  and  brides  in  turn.  Each 
couple  then  knelt  down,  with  their  hands  joined  to- 
gether, and  the  pastor  pronounced  them  man  and  wife. 
A benediction  concluded  the  service. 

I learnt  tliat  the  couples  had  been  betrothed  in  the 
same  church  a year  previously,  and  that  they  were  to 
live  on  the  same  bonders  farm. 

The  procession  returned  to  the  boats  in  due  course ; 
the  Addlcr  played  a livelier  tunc,  with  more  freaks 
than  ever ; an  air  of  merriment  passed  over  the  whole 
party  ; and  they  rowed  back  over  the  lake  to  their 
festivities. 

“Do  they  make  much  of  their  wedding  festivities?” 
1 asked  of  mine  host 

“ They  make  them  last  three  days,  and  every  one 
you  have  seen  in  the  procession  will  be  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  dancing  until  Wednesday.” 

**  Could  I see  them  at  their  fun  ? ” I asked. 

“M’m — yes — if  you  like.  Well  row  across  to- 
morrow.” 

We  did — a stiff  pull  of  about  four  miles.  Long  be- 
fore we  reached  the  other  side  our  object  was  guessed 


by  the  villagers  of  B . An  old  man,  with  merry 

twinkling  eyes,  came  down  to  meet  us,  and  mine  host 
introduced  rne.  “Always  proud  to  see  an  English- 
man,” said  the  old  man  in  Norwegian,  translated  by 
my  companion.  I found  he  was  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  Dinner  was  over  when  we  arrived.  The 
younger  husband  had  built  a house,  and  his  large 
room  was  the  bride’s-chamber,  or  meal-room,  for  the 
guests  of  the  Arst  pair.  Tables  and  seats  were  placed 
all  round,  and  at  the  top  two  conspicuous  ones  for  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  They  made  their  appearance, 
and  the  company  sat  round  to  cal  porriage,  cakes, 
bread  and  butter;  but  the  company  seemed  to  eat 
without  much  appetite.  In  another  cottage  was  the 
store  of  eatables  sent  by  neighbours  or  brought  by 
friends  for  the  festivities  : huge  cakes,  piles  of  JIabra 
or  barley-cake,  pots  of  butter,  Indian  meal,  and  other 
things.  The  largest  room  of  another  adjoining  cottage 
was  the  dancing-room.  Here  we  found  our  old  friend 
the  fiddler,  reinforced  now  by  a youth  with  a curious- 
looking  Aute. 

When  all  the  provisions  are  gone,  and  all  the  guests, 
who  have  been  sleeping  anywhere  during  the  three 
nights  of  rcvclrj',  arc  tired  out,  the  married  pair  begin 
the  more  serious  duties  of  life. 

The  lights  were  twinkling  in  the  cottage  windows  at 
the  night  following  my  visit,  so  that  the  wed- 
ding festivities  were  still  on.  In  their  rough,  homely 
way,  the  peasants  of  Norway  know  how  to  keep  a 
wedding  ; and  as  bride  and  bridegroom  have  their 
healths  drunk  and  their  hands  shaken  at  and  after 
every  meal,  they  must  feel  that  if  happiness  can  come 
by  much  wishing,  it  is  always  sure.  Whether  all  this 
health-drinking  and  dancing  are  appropriate  is  another 
matter ; my  task  has  been  to  describe  what  actually 
takes  place  at  a Norwegian  peasant  wedding. 


EVER  TRUE! 


OYOUS  at  heart  as  a summer  day 
A lassie  stands  by  the  meadow  way. 

And  looks  at  a face  that  is  very  dear, 

And  wonders  in  words  that  know  nothing  of 
fear — 

“ Will  you  be  true,  love ? will  you  be  true? 

Will  you  love  me  as  I love  you  t 
Will  love  grow  stronger  as  years  roll  on. 

And  be  truest  when  youth  and  beauty  have 
gone? 

Will  you  be  true,  love  ? will  you  be  true  ? ” 

joyous  at  heart  on  their  wedding-mom 
Husband  and  wife  w*alk  home  through  the  com, 

And  each  seems  to  hear  the  old-time  song 
As,  hand  in  hand,  they  wander  along  : 


“ Will  you  be  true,  love  ? will  you  be  true  ? 

Will  you  love  me  as  I love  you  f 
Will  love  grow  stronger  as  years  roll  on, 

And  be  truest  when  youth  and  beauty  have 
gone  ? 

Will  you  be  true,  love  ? will  you  be  true  ? ** 

Joyous  at  heart  when  their  hair  is  grey 
Husband  and  wife  together  stray, 

And  hand  clasps  hand  as  they  pass  along, 

And  the  heart  of  each  is  glad  with  song  : 

“ You  have  been  true,  love  ! you  have  been  true ! 
Loving  me  well  as  I have  loved  you  ! 

And  time  and  change,  and  good  and  ill 
Have  linked  us  closer  and  closer  still — 

Hearts  ever  true,  love  ! hearts  ever  true  1 ” 

George  Weatherlv, 
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STIRRING  SCENES  IN  STIRRING  LIVES. 

11.— SIR  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON. 


The  34th 
of  May, 
1S32,  was 
a memorable 
day  not  only 
in  the  life  of 
Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Bux- 
ton, but  in 
the  histor)’  of 
the  struggle 
for  the  abo- 
lition of 
slavery  in 
the  British 
Empire.  On 
the  evening 
of  that  day 
he  plainly 
saw  that  a 
certain  step 
must  be  ta- 
ken by  him 
in  the  House 
of  Commons, 
unless  the 
cause  of  abo- 
lition was  to 
be  hopelessly 
postponed, 
perhaps  lost 
for  a genera- 
tion. It  was 
a step  of  pro- 
digious difficulty  for  him,  because  not  only  his  op- 
ponents were  fiercely  against  him— -some  of  them 
ready  to  tear  him  in  picces^but  the  Government, 
who  were  slowly  coming  round  to  his  views,  and  his 
most  intimate  and  valued  friends,  were  one  and  all 
imploring  him  not  to  do  it. 

When  he  rose  that  morning,  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  for  him  to  hold  on.  The  evening  in  the 
House  was  one  of  protracted  anguish ; it  was  such 
agony  to  go  on  hour  after  hour  resisting  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  having  his 
teeth  extracted  (no  chloroform  in  those  days  !)  all  the 
time.  By  God's  help,  he  stood  firm  to  the  end.  He 
insisted  on  putting  the  motion  which  he  had  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  silting,  and  though  it  was  de- 
feated by  a considerable  majority,  he  gained  a real 
triumph  ; the  Government  now  took  up  the  question, 
and  in  little  more  than  a year,  on  the  28th  August, 
*^*33.  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  British  Slavery 
received  the  Royal  Assent. 

To  understand  his  position,  and  the  glory  of  his  act» 
let  us  briefly  rehearse  the  history  of  the  struggle. 
Probably,  even  in  these  days  of  competitive  examina- 


tions and  universal  cramming,  there  are  some  persons 
who  do  not  know  that  there  were  two  great  anti- 
slavery  struggles  in  the  early  pan  of  this  centur>“il»c 
struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  With  the  former 
we  connect  the  name  of  William  Wilberforce,  its  grand, 
intrepid  leader,  and  along  with  him  his  associates, 
Clarkson,  Babington,  Zachary  Macaulay,  and  others. 
After  nearly  twenty  year^  of  hard,  unceasing  warfare, 
the  Royal  Assent  was  given  in  1807  to  a Bill  declaring 
the  traffic  in  slaves  to  be  illegal  Many  important 
steps  had  to  be  taken  to  make  this  law  cfleciual,  and 
in  particular  a squadron  had  to  be  stationed  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  to  deal  with  those  who  continued, 
in  spite  of  the  law,  to  carry  on  the  traffic.  It  was  only 
by  degrees  that  our  philanthropists  began  to  find  out 
that  as  long  as  there  were  slaves,  the  temptation  to 
carry  on  a slave  trade  would  be  too  strong  for  the 
knavery  of  the  community  to  resist.  Then  they  began 
to  ask,  Ought  there  to  be  slaves?  At  first,  they  were 
not  prepared  to  say  that  there  ought  not.  but  there 
were  certainly  some  things  in  their  condition  that  ought 
to  be  amended. 

To  get  their  condition  improved  was  all  that  our 
Christian  philanthropists  attempted  at  first.  It  was 
the  stupid,  senseless,  almost  devilish  opposition  of  the 
West  India  planters  to  the  most  moderate  and  reason- 
able improvements  proposed  in  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  that  drove  our  philanthropists  at  last  to  demand 
nothing  short  of  entire  abolition.  That  was  the  ulti- 
mate issue  in  the  struggle,  which  ended,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1833  incomplete  emancipation,  although  the 
planters  got  twenty  millions  by  w'ay  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  property,  while  to  the  poor  slaves 
themselves  there  was  awarded,  as  compensation  for 
all  the  hideous  wrong  and  robbery  that  had  been  most 
ruthlessly  inflicted  on  them  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion— not  one  farthing. 

When  this  new  struggle  hove  in  sight,  about  the  year 
1821,  Wilberforce  was  turning  old.  He  did  not  feci 
able  to  gird  himself  for  the  toils  and  worries  of  a new 
campaign.  He  saw  that  it  was  necessar)*,  and  that 
possibly  it  might  be  as  arduous  as  the  former  one.  So 
he  looked  about  him  for  a successor,  on  whose  shoul- 
ders he  might  lay  his  mantle.  And  he  found  one  very 
unlike  himself  in  one  respect,  very  like  him  in  another. 
Wilberforce  was  a little  man,  of  whom  Boswell,  who 
was  present  when  he  addressed  the  electors  at  York 
at  hU  first  election,  said  : **  I saw  what  seemed  a mere 
shrimp  mount  upon  the  table  ; but  as  I listened,  he 
grew  and  grew  until  the  shrimp  became  a whale.** 
Buxton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  tall  and  strong,  the 
very  picture  of  manly  strength.  But  the  two  were  very 
like  in  the  depth  and  strength  of  their  Puritan  piety, 
and  in  the  force  and  tenderness  of  their  philanthropy. 
Buxton,  in  whom  the  blood  of  an  old  English  family 
was  tempered  by  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
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who,  by  bis  mArriage  with  Hannah  Gurney,  a younger 
sister  of  the  renowned  Mrs.  Fry,  was  further  in  touch 
with  Quaker  philanthropy,  had  been  a few  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Weymouth,  and 
had  excited  great  notice  by  a speech  on  the  Reform  of 
the  Criminal  Laws,  delivered  on  May  23rd,  1821,  de- 
scribed by  Sirjames  Mackintosh  as  “ the  most  powerful 
appeal  that  he  had  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
delivered  within  the  walls  of  Parliament’*  Next  day, 
Mr.  Buxton  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Wilbcrforcc, 
telling  him  how  much  he  desired  to  bring  in  a mea- 
sure for  improving  the  condition  of  the  negro  slaves 


SIR  T.  r.  tUXTOM. 


in  our  Transatlantic  colonies,  and  to  And  a member 
of  Parliament  who  would  be  an  eligible  leader  in 
this  holy  enterprise.  After  hearing  his  speech  the 
night  before  on  the  Criminal  Law,  he  could  not 
doubt  that  he  was  the  man  he  was  in  search  of,  and 
he  earnestly  besought  him  to  give  himself  to  this 
blessed  service. 

It  was  not  the  hrst  time  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  question.  Buxton’s  sister  was  married  to 
William  Forster  (father  of  the  late  W.  E.  Forster),  who 
had  besought  him  to  take  up  the  state  of  Africa  and 
of  the  slave  population  in  the  West  Indies.  And  his 
dying  sister-in-law,  Priscilla  Buxton,  knowing  what 
had  been  proposed,  sent  for  him  as  desiring  to  speak 
to  him  of  something  of  importance.  When  he  reached 
her  bedside  she  was  seized  with  a convulsive  6t  of 
coughing,  which  continued  so  long  that  her  strength 
was  utterly  exhausted ; unable  to  say  what  she  wished, 
she  just  pressed  his  hand,  and  said,  **  The  poor,  dear 
slaves.**  Buxton,  however,  did  not  at  once  commit 
himself  to  the  cause.  He  took  some  time  to  read  and 
ponder,  the  more  especially  that  he  was  alarmed  lest 
any  mismanagement  of  his  should  lead  to  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  slaves,  and  if  some  50,000  of  them  were  to 
perish,  would  not  their  blood  be  on  him?  In  the 


autumn  of  1822,  he  gave  Mr.  Wilberforce  his  final 
assent,  and  forthwith  his  leadership  began. 

His  first  motion  on  the  subject  was  made  in  May, 
1823,  in  the  face  of  a request  from  the  Government  that 
he  would  delay.  Mr.  Canning  moved  an  amendment, 
in  principle  agreeing  with  him,  but  declaring  that  any 
settlement  of  the  question  must  contain  a provision 
for  compensating  the  slave-owners.  Next  year,  how- 
ever, when  the  resolution  should  have  been  enforced. 
Government  would  do  nothing.  Nor  was  the  public 
very  deeply  interested.  Other  political  questions,  such 
as  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  were  engrossing  the 
public  mind. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
next  nine  years,  the  committee  of  inquiry,  the  violence 
of  the  planters,  the  death  of  the  missionary  Smith,  the 
expulsion  of  the  missionaries  Knibb  and  Gardner,  the 
public  meetings,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  anti- 
slavery feeling  at  home.  We  pass  at  once  to  the  crisis 
in  1832.  The  new  elections  had  brought  a considerable 
addition  to  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Mr.  Buxton  deter- 
mined to  press  a resolution  which  should  not  simply 
declare  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  should  be  im> 
proved,  but  that  slavery  should  be  abolished.  For 
this  the  Government  were  not  at  all  prepared.  The 
West  India  party  was  a powerful  one  in  the  House, 
and  the  Government  did  not  wish  to  drive  them 
into  opposition.  It  was  therefore  earnestly  desired 
that  the  anti-slavery  discussion  should  be  staved  off. 
Buxton  was  most  reluctant  to  embarrass  his  friends. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  information  he  bad  from 
the  West  Indies  showed  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
brotherly  exhortations  that  had  been  addressed  to  the 
planters  for  many  years,  the  mortality  among  the  slaves 
was  greater,  and  therefore  their  treatment  more  op- 
pressive than  before.  And  if  something  were  not  done 
quickly,  there  might  come  a general  insurrection,  which 
would  be  attended  by  effects  which  one  shuddered  to 
think  of.  In  spite  of  the  requests  of  the  Government, 
Buxton  determined  to  bring  forward  his  motion,  and 
bring  it  forward  he  did. 

The  24th  of  May  was  the  day  for  its  discussion,  and 
seldom  has  any  poor  human  being  been  more  dis- 
traded  than  Buxton  on  that  day. 

After  breakfast,  he  goes  out  with  his  daughter  to 
ride.  He  cannot  brace  himself  for  the  battle — it  is 
too  awful.  He  thinks  of  his  friends  being  driven  to 
vote  against  him,  and  so  running  the  risk  of  offending 
their  constituents  and  losing  their  seats.  He  is  in  an 
agony.  But  then  he  says  he  must  think  of  the  West 
Indies  ; he  must  remember  what  the  missionaries  and 
the  slaves  are  enduring  ; he  must  not  think  merely  of 
the  suffering  that  comes  under  bis  own  notice,  but  try 
to  feel  as  he  would  feel  if  he  were  himself  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  act  as  he  would  consider  the  advocate  of 
the  slaves  ought  to  act.  The  way  of  duty  gradually 
clears  before  him,  and  his  mind  becomes  settled.  It 
is  well  the  decision  is  come  to,  for  as  he  rides  back  he 
meets  some  one  ever)*  other  minute,  and  is  asked  what 
he  means  to  do,  and  when  he  tells  them  he  is  to  stick 
to  his  motion  and  divide  the  House,  they  turn  olf  in 
blank  amazement 
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A hasty  meal  at  three  o’clock  ; to  the  House  at  four, 
his  daughter  and  some  other  lady  friends  finding  places 
in  the  ventilator — the  only  spot  where  in  those  days 
ladies  could  witness  the  proceedings.  As  they  look 
down  on  the  members  they  cannot  see  him  for  a long 
time.  It  turns  out  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  Lord 
Althorp,  for  a last,  but  still  ineffectual,  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  get  him  to  yield.  The 
petitions  are  presented — many  being  anti-slavery,  in- 
cluding a huge  petition  from  the  West  Indies  ; at  last 
the  order  of  the  day  is  reached,  and  be  rises  to  move 
his  resolution. 

Happily  bis  style  of  speaking  is  mainly  a dealing 
with  facts,  telling  in  themselves,  and  carefully  ar- 
ranged for  the  desired  effect,  so  he  escapes  all  risk 
of  nervous  confusion.  He  makes  an  excellent  use 
of  his  materials,  pressing  some  facts  regarding  the  de- 
crease of  the  population  which  have  been  questioned, 
with  increased  earnestness  and  decision.  Mr.  Macau- 
lay follows  with  a brilliant  oration.  Lord  Howick 
does  not  attempt  oratory,  but  he  tells  the  House  that 
last  year  Mr.  Buxton’s  assertions  had  surprised  him, 
but  he  had  made  inquiry  into  the  facts,  and  he  found 
them  undeniable.  Then  up  rises  Lord  Althorp  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  He  is  in  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Buxton  as  to  his  object,  but  not  quite  as  to  bis 
method,  and  he  proposes  an  amendment  which  simply 
adds  to  Mr.  Buxton’s  motion  that  regard  be  had  to  the 
resolutions  of  1823.  And  now  comes  the  tug  of  war. 
Members  and  friends  of  the  Government  beseech  him 
not  to  divide  on  a trifle ; they  hate  going  against 
him  when  their  hearts  arc  with  him;  he  is  sure  to  be 
beaten,  and  in  place  of  helping  his  cause,  he  will 
make  a mess  of  it,  and  throw  them  all  into  trouble. 
Almost  every  friend  he  has  in  the  House  makes  the 
same  request.  He  said  afterwards  he  thought  there 
were  a hundred  who  spoke  to  him.  One  member 
went  to  him  four  different  times.  Friends  under  the 
gallery  were  entreated  to  use  their  influence  to  per- 
suade him  to  accept  the  one  word  **  interest.”  Fancy 
his  poor  daughter  in  the  ventilator,  witnessing  and 
watching  the  scene  1 And  fancy  her  recalling  his 
words  so  late  as  that  very  morning,  when  he  told  her 
it  was  so  painful  he  could  not  possibly  hold  out ! 

Poor  child ! she  knows  him  to  be  but  mortal,  and 
she  can  only  make  her  appeal  to  the  God  of  heaven 
to  send  him  help  from  the  sanctuary  and  strengthen 
him  out  of  Zion.  At  last  the  debate  comes  to  a close 
— he  rises  to  reply.  Thank  God,  after  all,  he  stands 


firm  to  his  motion — alone,  one  would  think,  against 
the  world.  The  Speaker  puts  the  question — the  Noes 
have  it?  Loud  and  6rra  is  Buxton’s  almost  solitary 
word  of  dissent— No,  Sir.” 

After  an  eight  hours’  debate,  the  House  divides  at 
two  in  the  morning — the  numbers  are  announced — 
90  for  the  motion,  136  against.  It  is  a great  minority 
in  the  circumstances,  a moral  victory,  in  fact ; but 
Buxton  has  offended  all  his  friends. 

For  days  after  many  of  them  cut  him  right  and  left. 
Never  mind,  thou  fearless  w'arriorl  Lord  Althorp 
says  to  T.  B.  Macaulay,  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 
That  division  of  Buxton's  has  settled  the  slavery 
question,  if  he  can  get  ninety  to  vote  with  him  when 
he  is  wrong,  be  can  command  a majority  when  he  is 
rij^ht.  The  question  is  settled;  the  Government  sec  it, 
and  they  will  take  it  up.*'  And  the  Government  did 
take  it  up,  and  in  a year  British  slavery  was  abolished. 
How  he  continued  to  resist  all  the  pressure  was  a 
wonder  to  himself.  He  fell  with  intense  keenness 
the  disappointment  and  pain  he  was  giving  to  his 
friends.  This  was  his  weak  point,  and  he  knew  it. 
But  he  had  found  a passage  in  his  Bible  which  he 
read  so  often  that  the  book  would  itself  have  opened 
at  the  place  : *'We  have  no  might  against  this  great 
company  that  cometh  against  us  ; neither  know  we 
what  to  do;  but  our  eyes  are  upon  Thee ”(2  Chron. 
XX.  12).  “I  sincerely  believe,”  he  said,  “that  this 
passage  was  the  cause  of  the  division.*’ 

There  were  yet  other  fields  where  the  battle  on  behalf 
of  the  slave  remained  tobefought.  Buxton’s  attention 
was  more  and  more  called  to  Africa.  Though  the 
slave  trade  was  now  unlawful  by  British  law,  there 
were  other  nations  that  sanctioned  if,  and  the  horrors 
still  prevailing  were  equal  to  any  that  the  Parliament 
of  Britain  had  dealt  with.  Buxton  contributed  his 
share  to  the  measures  deemed  most  expedient  for 
suppressing  the  slave-trade  throughout  that  conti- 
nent. But  never  again  did  a day  come  in  his  life 
like  that  24th  of  May.  He  helped  on  the  good  cause 
by  his  powerful  advocacy,  as  other  good  men  did, 
and  more,  perhaps,  than  any  one  else.  But  never 
again  did  he  receive,  Ajax-Hke,  on  his  single  shield 
the  weapons  of  a whole  hostile  army ; never  again, 
like  Horatius,  had  he  alone  to  defend  the  bridge. 
The  firmness  of  one  night  secured  the  triumph  of 
a noble  cause,  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  700,000 
of  his  fellow. creatures,  whom  it  rescued  from  the 
bondage  of  ages.  W.  G.  Blaikie. 


ON  THE  NUTRITIOUS  VALUE  OF  CERTAIN  FOODS. 

(FOOD  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  HEALTH.— IV.) 

BV  A FAMILY  IX)CTOR. 


a former  paper  in  this  Magazine,  I treated  all 
too  briefiy  on  the  adulterations  of  food.  It  is  a 
— subject  to  which  I do  not  care  to  return  at 
present,  for  it  is  by  no  means  an  inviting  one.  It 


w'ould  be  difficult  indeed  to  name  any  kind  of  mar- 
ketable commodity  of  an  edible  nature,  that  is  not 
liable  to  be  mixed  or  mingled  with  something  or  other 
which  may  render  it  more  profitable  to  the  vendor, 
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though  less  nutritious  to  the  consumer.  We  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  when  the  adulteration  is  not 
altogether  poisonous. 

It  has  come  to  this  : that  the  simplest  articles  of  diet 
are  the  safest,  and  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  another  argu- 
ment  in  favour  of  plain  living.  Yes,  the  simplest  are 
the  safest,  and  let  me  add,  the  best  are  the  cheapest. 
Xhe  butcher,  for  example,  or  the  egg-merchant  cannot 
adulterate  his  wares,  but  he  may  have  several  qualities ; 
and  there  is  a stage  at  which  all  animal  foods  arrive, 
wiien  kept  in  shops,  which  renders  them  to  a large 
extent  poisonous,  and  this  is  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than 
adulteration. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  shop  eggs,  as  they  arc 
called,  are  good  enough  for  frj'ing,  with  bacon  for  ex- 
ample. This  is  a positive  mistake;  an  egg  that  has 
even  a suspicion  of  staleness  about  it  is  deleterious  to 
health,  not  to  say  dangerous,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
fried  or  boiled.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlesh 
meat  of  all  kinds,  and  I will  not  even  except  hare,  nor 
venison.  1 am  quite  prepared  to  have  this  latter  sen- 
tence pooh-poohed  by  the  robust  and  healthy;  I only 
add  that  1 adhere  to  it,  that  I have  the  courage  of  my 
convictions,  and  furthermore,  that  1 have  invalids  and 
dyspeptics,  and  those  with  delicate  digestions,  in  my 
thoughts  as  I write. 

I grant  you,  my  healthful  alliletc,  who  can  tramp 
over  the  moors  with  gun  and  bag  from  morning  dawn 
till  dewy  c\c,  and  never  feel  tired,  that  the  eating  of 
long-kept  game  may  not  seem  to  injure  you,  but  the 
bare  fact  that  piquant  sauces  and  stimulants  are 
needed  to  aid  iu  digestion  is  exceedingly  suspicious. 
There  are  two  animals  in  particular  that  like  their 
food  high  and  tender  : one  is  the  crocodile,  the  other 
our  friend  the  dog;  but  both  have  wonderfully  strong 
digestive  powers,  little  inferior,  in  point  of  fact,  to  that 
of  the  ostrich,  about  which  bird  so  many  fanciful 
stories  have  been  written  and  told. 

It  may  be  said,  without  much  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  any  kind  of  food  or  any  mixed  diet  or  meal  which 
requires  the  aid  of  stimulant,  either  of  the  nature 
of  condiment  or  wines,  is  not  salutary.  Such  diet  as 
this  is  a tax  upon  the  whole  system,  and  causes  heat 
and  discomfort,  and  a feverish  slate  of  the  blood,  which 
can  only  end  in  debility  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
more  or  less  of  prostration. 

But  those  who  would  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
health  and  comfort  from  the  food  they  eat  must  be 
most  careful  in  its  selection.  Leav'ing  idiosynemsy 
out  of  count  for  the  present,  although  every  one  ought 
to  know  what  agrees  with  him  and  what  does  not, 
there  are  many  things  connected  with  the  value  and 
digestibility  of  food  obtained  from  various  sources  that 
I do  well  to  remind  the  reader  of. 

Change  of  diet,  frequent  change,  is  a situ  qua  non  of 
health  with  every  one,  but  more  especially  with  the 
dyspeptic.  Pray  bear  that  well  in  mind. 

“ There  is  a hantle  o’  misccllawncous  catin*  about  a 
pig.*’  This  was  the  sage  after-dinner  remark  made  by 
a Scotch  laird.  But  let  the  pig  stand  on  one  side  for 
a minute  or  two,  and  give  place  to  his  betters,  the  sheep 
and  the  ox.  “ There  is  mtscellawneous catin*”  enough 


about  either.  The  sheep’s  head  is  considered  the 
humblest  portion  of  the  animal,  and  yet,  if  young  and 
tender,  with  brain  sauce  and  a sprinkling  of  sweet 
herbs,  it  makes  a most  wholesome  dish.  The  tongues 
of  sheep  eaten  cold  make  a nice  breakfast  change. 
The  neck  contains  tender,  easily-digested  lean,  either 
for  a curry  or  for  an  Irish  stew  for  lunch,  only  dyspep- 
tics must  be  cautious  not  to  use  too  much  of  the  fat 

By  the  way,  they  make  a most  nutritious  soup  from 
the  sheep’s  head  and  trotters  in  Scotland,  which  I re- 
commend to  dyspeptics,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
carbon  it  contains.  The  head  and  trotters  arc  not 
skinned,  but  singed  carefully  with  a red-hot  iron,  then 
as  carefully  washed,  and  cooked  till  tender. 

Well,  legs  and  shoulders,  chops  or  saddle,  arc  good 
and  easily  digested,  if  too  much  of  the  fat  be  avoided. 
The  liver  is  delicious  when  fried  with  a little  bacon, 
the  slices  of  the  former  being  somewhat  thick,  and  the 
bacon  cut  thin. 

But  much  of  the  value  obtained  from  mutton  de- 
pends upon  its  cooking  and  previous  tenderness.  It 
should  be  kept  till  tender,  and  the  time  will  depend 
upon  the  weather. 

The  tenderness  of  meat  and  its  cooking  cause  the 
hbres  thereof  to  be  more  easily  broken  up  in  the 
stomach  ; it  is  thus  digested  without  delay.  Beef-steak 
should  be  most  tender  before  being  submitted  to  the 
process  of  cooking.  It  should  always  be  done— or 
rather  underdone — over  a clear  fire  of  coal  cinders  or 
coke,  which  is  better  still. 

The  dyspeptic  will  do  well  to  give  hashes  and 
stews  a wide  berth,  unless  they  are  exceptionally  well 
cooked. 

Tripe  is  an  easily  digested  and  most  succulent 
supper  dish. 

Now  as  to  pork.  For  a man  who  is  in  good  health, 
and  has  the  opportunity  of  taking  constant  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  this  food  is  good  and  nutritious,  but  the 
invalid  and  dyspeptic  must  beware  of  it.  Ham  or 
bacon,  with  eggs,  in  the  morning,  however,  is  tolerably 
easily  digested.  So  is  pig's  liver  with  bacon  ; and  cold 
pig’s  cheek  is  good  either  as  a supper  or  breakfast  dish 
to  those  in  ordinary  health. 

After  pork  comes  veal  in  the  scale  of  indigestibility, 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  my  best  advice  to  the  dyspeptic 
is  to  leave  both  alone,  with  the  exception  of  friz2led 
thinly-cut  bacon  as  a relish  in  the  morning. 

Sweetbreads,  whether  calves’  or  sheep’s,  arc  ver>' 
nutritious,  and  assist  in  the  digestion  of  other  foods. 

On  the  whole,  the  health-seeker  will  do  well  to  make 
the  flesh  of  the  sheep  and  ox,  in  moderate  quantities, 
his  staple,  so  far  as  albuminoid  food  is  concerned,  but 
he  must  var>'  this  constantly  with  chicken,  game,  and 
flsh,  when  in  season. 

He  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  l^eef  and  mutton, 
when  good  and  properly  cooked,  give  him  life  and 
cnerg)',  and  therefore  comfort,  and  to  a great  degree 
happiness ; but  I may  remind  him  that  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  animal  food  renders  him  more  liable  to  in- 
flammatory troubles*  whether  acute  or  chronic  ; and 
again,  if  subject  to  rheumatism  or  other  blood  com- 
plaint, he  must  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  such  viands. 
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As  to  tinned  provisions,  a few  words  will  suffice. 
First,  then,  they  are  over-cooked,  and  there  is  always 
the  suspicion  that  they  may  not  be  what  they  seem. 

There  arc  brands  and  brands,  however,  and  many 
respectable  firms  would  not  put  up  a bad  article. 
Tinned  mutton  or  beef  I cannot  personally  endure  : 
my  taste  tells  me  to  avoid  them,  and  1 do  ; but 
tongues  tin  well,  if  properly  put  up,  and  are  nice  for 
lunch  or  breakfast. 

As  a rule,  with  few  exceptions,  dsh  is  more  easily 
digested  than  Hesh.  It  also  makes  a delightful  change. 

There  is,  weight  for  weight,  however,  less  nutrition  in 
fish  than  in  fowl  or  desh,  owing  to  the  former  contain- 
ing a larger  quantity  of  water.  As  1 shall  have  more 
to  say  on  fish  another  day,  I may  here  merely  warn 
the  dyspeptic  against  the  stronger,  oilier  fishes  — 
salmon,  mackerel,  &c.— and  add  that  fish  agrees 
better  if  eaten  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day. 

Without  going  far  in  the  direction  of  vegetarianism, 
I must  say  again,  as  1 have  always  said,  that  too 
much  meat  and  ton  little  of  a vegetable  nature  is  con- 
sumed by  the  people,  and  that  if  the  reverse  were  the 
case,  we  should  be,  as  a race,  far  hardier  and  healthier, 
and  better  able  to  battle  against  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life.  Moreover,  our  death  rate  would  be  considerably 
diminished,  and  many  ailments  that  now  are  rife  would 
be  almost  unknown.  Farther  even  than  this  1 will  go, 
and  say  that  if  more  vegetable  food  and  less  animal 
were  used,  there  would  be  less  stimulants  partaken  of, 
because  people  would  not  feel  the  need  of  them. 

Over  and  over  again  have  I advocated  the  use  of 
oatmeal  in  these  columns.  For  breakfast  or  supper, 
what  a stay  and  support  to  life  is  good  porridge  ! Not 
over-long  boiled,  however ; and  made  of  a medium 
oatmeal,  and  eaten  with  butter  or  milk,  or  both. 
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Oat  cakes  again— not  the  horrid  imitation  they  sell 
at  the  confectioners’ — but  wholesome  home  gnddlc- 
baked  cakes,  with  nothing  in  them  but  oatmeal  and 
salt  and  a pinch  of  carbonate  of  soda,  are  excellent. 

As  to  tlour-bread  I am,  of  course,  a firm  believer  in 
the  whole-meal  bread,  in  which  there  is  more  nutri- 
ment and  less  binding  qualities.  Bread  should  never 
be  eaten  new.  It  should  be  a day  old  at  least.  Even 
toast  ought  to  be  made  from  stale  bread.  Toast  should 
be  thin  and  allowed  to  cool,  if  for  breakfast.  But 
toast  for  tea  may  be,  and  is  better,  thick.  Here  is  my 
receipt:  Cut  the  slices  from  a loaf  a day  old,  with  a 
strong  sharp  knife ; let  the  slices  be  one  inch  thick  or 
more.  Toast  them  slowly,  then  butter  abundantly, 
pricking  the  surface  with  the  knife’s  point  that  the 
butter  may  run  well  in.  Crush  the  edges  of  the  toast 
with  the  back  of  the  knife,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over 
the  surface,  and  eat  while  hot. 

But  independent  of  oatmeal  and  fiour,  there  are 
many  valuable  farinaceous  fooils  which  arc,  unhappily 
for  our  population,  made  to  take  a back  se.it  in  the 
scale  of  diet.  Lentils,  peas,  beans,  and  maize  are 
among  the  number. 

If  those  who  suffer  from  dyspepsia  could  only  be  got 
firmly  to  believe  that  frequent  change  of  diet  is  most 
essential  to  well-being,  and  believing  this,  were  to 
give  these  farina?  a fair  trial,  thousands  among  them 
would  be  restored  to  health,  and  be  dyspeptics  no 
longer. 

There  was  a pamphlet  written  some  years  ago,  called 
“One  Hundred  Ways  to  Cook  Eggs."  I have  no 
idea  what  these  hundred  ways  were,  nor  even  a tenth 
of  them,  but  as  eggs  are  so  very  nutritious  and  easily 
digested,  dyspeptics  would  do  w-ell  to  learn  some  of 
the  many  methods  of  rendering  them  palatable. 


THE  GARDEN  IN  OCTOBER. 


jHE  last  of  the  bar\’esting  months  is 
upon  us  once  more,  and  our  attention 
is  therefore  naturally  turned  to  the 
harvest  field  under  the  trees,  and  to 
ladders  and  hampers  in  place  of  the 
sickle,  for  we  are  busy  over  the  col- 
lection and  storing  of  our  apples  and 
pears. 

A few  words,  then,  about  the  orchard 
in  general  will  be  advisable  before  en- 
tering our  flower-garden  ; and  we  have  chosen  the 
best  possible  month  in  which  to  talk  about  these 
popular  fruit-trees,  for  October  is  the  time  for  garden 
changes,  and  tree-planting  in  particular. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  best  site  for  our  proposed 
orchard  ; and  as  to  how  rwi  to  do  it,  let  us  say,  avoid 
any  aspect  that  looks  or  slopes  towards  the  north. 
Indeed,  such  a caution  will  hold  true  in  most  of  our 


gardening  operations,  while  any  one  must  have  re- 
marked of  late  years  the  greater  prevalence  of  nortli 
winds. 

We  shall  decide,  then,  to  be  as  shy  as  possible  of 
this  bleak  and  gloomy  quarter.  Almost  as  ineligible, 
loo,  is  a slope  having  a direct  westerly  aspect,  for  from 
the  west  we  get  most  of  our  gales  and  keen  searching 
winds.  It  is  then  the  sunny  south  or  south-east  that 
w e prefer  for  most  things,  and  especially  for  our  apples 
and  pears.  A very*  high  situation,  too,  is  inexpedient, 
as  liable  to  exposure  to  rough  weather ; one  perhaps 
fairly  low,  but  certainly  not  damp,  is  the  best.  It  is 
also  a mistake  to  have  too  many  large  fruit-trees  in  a 
kitchen  or  vegetable  garden  ; mutual  destruction  is  the 
result  of  this  too  frequent  experiment,  for  under  these 
circumstances  neither  trees  nor  vegetables  attain  their 
full  perfection,  as  the  constant  shadow  of  and  drip 
from  the  trees  injure  the  vegcuble  crops,  while  in 
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their  turn  the  trees  them* 
selves  are  damaged  by  the 
repeated  diggings,  and  it  may 
be  also  by  the  amount  of 
manure  that  a kitchen  garden 
requires.  An  orchard,  then, 
should  rather  adjoin  a kitchen  garden,  to  which,  if  placed  upon  the  exposed 
side,  it  can  form  a sort  of  shelter.  And  of  the  last  importance,  good  drainage 
is  essential  ; fruit-trees,  or  anything  else,  will  never  thrive  in  a swamp. 
And  before  making  the  Ociol>er  planting  of  young  trees,  let  there  be  a good 
trenching,  while  as  for  the  order  in  which  trees  should  best  stand,  a quincunx 
arrangement  is  the  best,  as  the  greatest  possible  space  is  thereby 
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obtained  for  each  tree,  as  the  accompanying  simple 
sketch  will  show 


When,  however,  you  are  unavoidably  growing  your 
apples  and  pears  in  the  kitchen  garden,  let  them  be 
standards  as  far  as  possible;  some  pears  will  generally 
do  well  against  a wall — such,  for  example,  as  the 
Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  Clou  Morceau,  and  many 
other  selections  that  could  be  named.  As  for  apples, 
for  kitchen  use  are  still  recommended  the  Blenheim 
Orange,  Codlin,  Wellington,  and  for  dessert  use  the 
Irish  Peach,  Syke  House  Russet,  King  of  the  Pip* 
pins,  See. 

Turning  again,  however,  to  the  orchard  proper,  we 
might  again  recommend  the  experiment  at  the  end 
of  the  month  which  we  have  occasionally  advocated. 
Some  of  our  good  old  trees  are  too  often  allowed  to 
gradually,  perhaps  almost  imperceptibly,  fade  away  for 
want  of  a little  proper  nursing  and  attention.  On  these 
you  will  often  remarte  a few  fine  fruit  at  the  top  only, 
while  the  rest  for  the  most  part  will  be  small  and  poor, 
and  perhaps  much  of  it  cracked  all  over,  the  little 
fissures  being  covered  with  a rusty  fungus  which 
appears  to  be  eating  the  fruit  away,  and  at  all  events 
destroying  all  hopes  of  your  ever  gathering  a keeping 
crop. 

Under  these  circumstances,  take  up  the  surface 
turf  and  soil  to  the  depth  of  some  inches,  and  fill  up 
with  all  the  strongest  of  the  manure,  no  matter  if  it  be 
in  a semi-liquid  state,  upon  the  whole  replacing  your 
turf,  so  as  to  retain  as  far  as  possible  the  nourishing 
properties  of  your  manure.  In  addition  to  this  give  a 
sharp  pruning  to  the  tree  itself  and  *‘top”  it,  and  the 
next  season  you  will  find  a new  vigour  imparted  to 
your  tree,  and  the  fruit  will  largely  recover  its  former 
good  quality. 

As  for  the  apple-gathering  itself,  which  just  now 
so  busily  engages  us,  take  care  that  the  fruit  is  in 
no  way  bruised  in  the  process,  or  it  wiil  be  cer- 
tain not  to  keep.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  is  best  to 
have  used  wind-fails  only ; the  collection  next  for  use 
should  be  those  that  have  had  a tumble  or  got  bruised 
in  the  gathering ; while  lastly  the  carefully  gathered 
should  be  stored  away  in  the  apple-room  or  dry  out- 
house. 

Before  leaving  the  fruit  department  we  might  notice 
the  strawberry-beds.  All  the  runners  and  large  yellow 
leaves  on  these  should  now  be  cut  off,  and  this  waste 
of  their  own  growth  dug  in  bctw’cen  the  rows  as  a 
manure ; the  raspberry  canes  may  be  pruned,  and  if 
all  the  leaves  are  off  they  can  be  removed  and  planted 
out  as  well.  Gooseberr>’  and  currant  cuttings  m.ay  be 
taken  off  for  propagation,  only  let  them  be  of  this  year’s 


growth.  The  last  of  the  October  peaches  will  ripen 
quite  early  in  the  month  ; a little  previously  to  their 
ripening  off  they  will  swell  a good  deal,  and  it  is  a 
pity  to  have  them  gathered  too  early. 

Even  though  it  be  **  chill  October,”  we  cannot  afford 
to  pass  by  the  flower-garden.  Of  course,  our  stock  of 
bulbs  we  are  gelling  carefully  in  this  month,  merely 
taking  care  that  no  frost  is  about  when  we  are  getting 
them  in.  Crocuses  and  snowdrops  and  all  the  smaller 
varieties  of  bulbous  roots  should  be  set  in  masses,  and 
not  singly,  like  the  larger  of  our  hyacinths.  Perennials, 
too,  may  now  be  planted ; if  they  have  growm  too  large 
take  off  the  piece  from  the  plant  where  it  can  best  be 
spared,  .and  set  it  out  where  most  wanted. 

And  into  winter  quarters  our  greenhouse  stock  is 
also  entering.  For  the  preservation  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  its  inmates,  all  that  wc  are  anxious  al>out  is 
the  actual  exclusion  of  frost ; two  or  three  degrees 
•above  freezing  point  at  night  lime  need  cause  us  no 
alarm. 

Provided,  then,  that  frost  is  wholly  excluded,  there 
is  a new  cool  greenhouse  plant  lately  successfully 
imported  into  this  country  to  which  wc  might  as  well 
here  call  attention.  It  is  known  as  the  Microloma, 
or  Wax  Climber,  the  foliage  being  graceful  and  the 
flowers  lasting.  It  can  be  trained  to  run  over  trellis- 
work  or  grown  in  pots,  provided  it  has  a few  light 
sticks  or  twigs  to  run  over,  and  being  nearly  hardy, 
it  is  well  worth  trying  as  a charming  and  most  effec- 
tive novelty. 

It  is  well  again  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  repeat 
the  caution  against  overheating  the  greenhouse  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  flrst  cold  day ; indeed,  ns  much 
colder  weather  is,  of  course,  in  store  for  us,  it  is  far 
better  just  now  to  err  on  the  side  of  air-giving  rather 
than  of  overheated  atmosphere.  Some  air,  in  fact,  our 
plants  must  have  all  the  year  round,  or  they  will  die  or 
commence  mouldering  and  damping  off. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  also  there  is  plenty  to  be  got 
through  this  month.  Potatoes  not  yet  got  up  should 
at  once  be  got  in  and  secured  safely  against  frost ; and 
a good  many  crops  will  now  have  to  be  cleared  off 
the  ground,  after  which  have  a good  and  thorough 
trenching  of  the  soil  made ; and  take  care  to  leave  it  all 
quite  rough-dug  and  in  ridges,  so  as  to  en.ablethc  frost 
to  act  well  upon  it,  thus  rendering  it  afterwards,  when 
broken  up.  friable  and  adapted  for  an  early  planting 
of  spring  crops.  Have  your  winter  spinach  thinned 
out  so  that  the  plants  arc  some  eight  or  ten  inches 
apart ; and  for  small  salads  the  season  may  yet  be 
prolonged  by  sow'ing  under  some  now  discarded 
cucumber  or  melon  frame  such  things  as  mustard  and 
cress,  radishes,  or  even  a few  onions.  For  mushroom- 
growing  we  have  frequently  recommended,  too,  the 
employment  of  an  old  frame,  into  which  some  horse- 
droppings  have  been  thrown,  and  upon  which  the 
spawm  is  placed  and  afterwards  covered  over  with  a 
little  diy  mould. 
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HARLOWE’S  HELPMATE. 

By  FRANK  BARRFTT.  Author  of  *'John  Ford,"*  ''Hidden  Gold,'*  *‘Honeet  Davie, ” Ac. 


CHAKl  tK 

THE  THIRTEENTH, 
was  some  weeks  before 
Philip  and  his  wife  felt  the 
pinch  of  real  poverty,  and 
during  that  time  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  them  at 
home  and  abroad.  Madge 
proved  herself  an  admira- 
ble housewife  ; her  sitting- 
rooms  were  the  picture  of 
neatness  and  order,  and 
gay  with  flowers,  bought  at 
a quite  ridiculously  low 
price  in  the  neighbouring 
market  It  was  natural  to 
one  of  her  gay  tempera- 
ment to  adorn  her  room  with 
0owers,  but  her  neatness  sprang  from  another  source ; 
I think  that  she  was  by  nature  a rather  untidy  person 
in  a house,  from  what  I remember  of  Sunnyside  Cot- 
tage when  she  had  the  ordering  of  it ; but  here  she 
saw  that  Philip  liked  to  And  things  in  their  proper 
places,  and  it  ministered  to  his  happiness  to  know 
chat  his  wife  was  not  careless  of  his  comfort  in  any- 
thing. 

Her  dinners,  too,  were  quite  surprising,  consider- 
ing the  space  of  the  kitchen  and  her  ignorance  of 
cookery.  With  the  aid  of  a cookery-book,  she  and 
Mrs.  Jelks,  the  porter’s  wife,  contrived  such  dishes  as 
can  only  be  met  with  by  name  in  the  (irst-class  restau- 
rants. To  see  the  white  and  spotless  table  linen,  the 
glass  and  cutlery  sparkling,  and  a vase  of  flowers  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  prepared  one  to  enjoy  the 
coming  repast.  .She  astonished  me  one  morning, 
when  I went  with  her  to  the  market,  by  her  shrewd- 
ness in  discriminating  between  mushrooms  fresh  and 
mushrooms  stale,  and  her  ability  at  getting  things  at 
their  proper  value,  and  not  at  the  exorbitant  charges 
demanded  by  unprincipled  saleswomen.  Mrs.  Jelks 
had  taught  her  to  make  bargains,  and  1 think  she  out- 
shone her  instructor.  For  my  own  part  1 should  have 
felt  more  disposed  to  knock  ofl*  twopence  when  it  was 
suggested  with  such  winning  grace  by  that  beautiful 
little  housewife,  than  if  it  had  been  demanded  by  a 
plain  and  sour-faced  woman  like  Mrs.  Jelks. 

I could  always  get  complimentary  tickets  for  con. 
certs,  and  this  enabled  them  to  take  some  pleasure  of 
that  kind.  When  I saw  M.adgc  in  her  plain  dress 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  with  no  ornament  but  a 
little  diamond  brooch  Philip  had  given  her  in  the 
early  days  of  their  lo\  c,  I thought  I liked  her  better 
than  in  the  low  evening  dress,  displaying  her  arms 
and  neck,  glittering  with  jewels,  in  the  brilliant  days 
of  their  prosperity. 

I believe  she  was  quite  proud  to  show  herself  in 


this  simplicity  to  her  old  friends  : to  make  them 
understand  that  her  loss  of  fortune  bad  not  detracted 
one  jot  from  her  self-esteem.  Her  dignity,  as  she 
walked  with  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  was 
worthy  of  a princess.  No  one  would  have  guessed  by 
her  demeanour  that  he  had  lost  all  his  fortune,  and 
been  accused  of  meanness  only  short  of  dieboncsty. 
On  the  contrary,  I think  no  one  could  look  at  her  on 
these  occasions  and  believe  the  charge  against  him, 
for  surely  no  woman  could  thus  proudly  hold  up  her 
head  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  knowing  her  husband 
to  be  guilty. 

It  was  the  same  when  they  went  out  in  open 
places.  She  did  not  care  to  go  on  the  Embankment 
or  through  streets  where  she  was  not  likely  to  be 
recognised ; she  preferred  to  w'alk  through  Piccadilly 
or  in  the  Park,  and  was  just  as  proud  to  be  seen 
walking  as  she  had  been  in  her  carriage  or  on  homo- 
back. 

Philip  was  not  a fool.  He  saw  the  necessity  of 
speedily  finding  some  remunerative  employment  of  his 
time.  He  advertised  for  a secretaryship.  Every  day 
he  read  through  the  advertisement  sheet  of  The  Timesy 
marked  those  that  seemed  suitable,  and  made  personal 
application  for  the  situations.  Me  received  not  one 
answer  to  his  advertisements,  and  his  applications 
were  as  fruitless.  His  manner  and  appearance  were 
greatly  in  his  favour,  and  obtained  for  him  more  con- 
sideration than  was  given  to  most  applicants.  But  his 
antecedents  were  all  against  him.  Those  who  were 
most  kindly  disposed  towards  him  could  do  nothing 
to  help  him.  What  could  be  done  with  a gentleman 
by  birth  and  education,  who  had  been  in  receipt  of  an 
unlimited  income.^  I can  understand  the  feelings  of 
employers  who  w.anted  useful  servants  at  a salary  of 
between  eighty  and  a hundred  pounds  a year. 

Philip  found  that  they  could  manage  to  live,  as  they 
were  living  in  Bedford  .Street,  upon  two  hundred  a 
year.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  ought  to  get  as  much 
as  that.  His  ideas  were  still  impracticable.  He  had 
never  yet  regarded  the  cloth  where  his  coat  was  con- 
cerned ; he  had  to  learn  that  his  coat  must  be  cut 
according  to  his  cloth.  It  came  to  that  before  long. 

One  day  he  asked  me  if  I would  lend  him  twenty 
pounds. 

“With  all  my  heart/’  I replied.  “Fifty,  if  yo« 
wUl." 

“ No,”  said  he  ; “ 1 have  made  up  my  mind  to  limit 
my  debt  to  twenty.*’ 

He  spoke  ill  a tone  which  showed  me  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  1 lent  him  the  money  he  asked  for.  hoping 
that  before  it  was  all  gone  he  might  have  the  good 
fortune  to  find  such  an  engagement  as  was  necessary 
to  support  his  present  position.  He  was  not  wanting  in 
energy  or  perseverance.  D.ay  after  day  he  went  from 
one  place  of  business  to  another  offering  his  services 
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i«  vain,  until  at  length  he  perceived  that  if  he  got  what 
he  needed  it  must  be  through  the  indulgence  or  over' 
sight  of  the  person  employing  him. 

**  There  are  hundreds  of  men  more  capable  than  I 
am,  who  would  willingly  accept  for  (heir  services  half 
what  I ask  for  mine,’*  he  said. 

He  had  kept  his  growing  anxiety  to  himself  while 
he  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  overcome  the  difB. 
cuities  in  their  path,  but  now,  convinced  that  they 
must  take  another  course,  he  unburdened  his  mind, 
and  asked  Madge  what  they  should  do. 

Madge,  whose  heart  was  like  a mirror  which  lets  no 
light  or  shadow  pass  unrrflectod,  was  not  unprepared 
for  this.  Her  face  had  been  growing  a little  thinner, 
her  gaiety  a little  less 
spontaneous  of  late. 

She  had,  I fancy,  de- 
nied herself  the  plea- 
sure of  making  daily 
bargains  with  the  fruit 
and  flower-sellers  of  the 
market ; and  much  as 
she  detested  needle- 
work, had  set  herself  to 
re-make  an  old  dress, 
discarded  as  **too  old 
for  anything**  the 
month  before.  I can 
imagine  how  she  had 
conned  the  difficulty  as 
she  sat  alone,  while 
Philip  was  searching  for 
employment : how  she 
hoped  he  would  reveal 
his  troubles  to  her ; and 
Anally,  how  joyfully  she 
hastened  to  lay  out  the 
designs  she  had  been 
silently  making  for 
their  mutual  support  in  case  of  need.  Philip  himself 
told  me  how  she  made  light  of  their  misfortune. 

**  If  people  live  upon  a pound  a week,  and  are  light- 
hearted, we  can  do  the  same,  dear,”  said  she.  **  Have 
we  not  been  as  happy  here  as  wc  were  at  Ken- 
sington ?** 

And  then,  with  some  inconsistency,  she  went  on  to 
And  fault  with  the  chambers^the  noise  in  the  early 
morning  of  market-carts  passing ; the  unpleasant 
smell  of  veget.'ible  refuse  in  close  weather ; the  mud 
and  dirt  in  the  adjacent  streets  when  it  was  wet ; 
and  the  horrible  language  of  costermongers  on  Satur- 
day mornings. 

“ It  would  be  so  pleasant  to  live  somewhere  out  of 
all  this  bustle  and  hubbub — not  out  of  London,  be- 
cause that  would  be  inconvenient  when  you  succeed 
in  getting  an  appointment.  For  my  ow*n  part,  1 like 
Lambeth,  where  Mr.  Holderness  lives,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop’s Palace,  and  the  river,  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  hospital,  and  the  potteries.  I 
think  that  would  suit  us  very  well.**  She  had  heard 
inc  say  how  low  rent  was  there,  and  how  cheap  things 
were  in  the  Westminster  liridge  Road. 


So  one  day  they  went  with  me  to  look  for  lodgings  ; 
and  after  a little  search,  we  found  a first  floor  to  let  f^ur- 
nished  for  no  more  than  Philip  paid  for  the  top  floor 
unfurnished  in  Bedford  Street  I could  not  see  what 
great  advantage  (hey  were  to  get  by  the  exchange  until 
Philip  told  me  that  a friend  of  his  washed  to  take  the 
chamber  and  buy  the  furniture  (which  was  certainly 
too  good  for  Lambeth).  It  was  an  offer,  he  said,  that 
he  might  not  get  again.  So  they  came  to  live  in  the 
I^mbeth  Road,  and  the  last  of  their  furniture— the 
sole  remaining  vestige  of  their  former  splendour^was 
sold. 

Tliat  was  just  after  Philip  had  borrowed  the  twenty 
pounds  from  me.  The  money  he  realised  by  the  sale 
he  put  away.  He  w'as 
beginning  to  think  of 
the  future.  I said  no- 
thing, but  1 was  greatly 
pleased  with  this  act  of 
prudence,  though  1 was 
not  at  that  time  aware 
of  the  issue  for  which 
he  was  preparing. 

It  was  more  difficult 
to  make  their  new 
rooms  bright  than  had 
been  the  case  with  the 
Bedford  Street  cham- 
bers. The  furniture  was 
old  and  shabby,  the 
wall  • paper  was  dull 
and  ugly,  the  bare  and 
smoke-dried  boughs  of 
the  trees  in  the  fore- 
court and  the  miserable 
sooty  eveigreens  were 
worse  than  nothing; 
the  wind  w'hen  in  the 
bad  quarter  blew  the 
smoke  from  the  potteries  down  in  an  acrid  cloud — 
especially  unpleasant  when  they  were  “ salting  ” on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays.  But  they  made  the  best  of 
it  by  keeping  the  windows  closed,  and  lighting  the 
gas  early  ; and  Madge  kept  in  a prominent  place  two 
hyacinths  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  giving  her. 

Still,  it  was  very  depressing  with  so  much  bad 
weather  and  smoke ; and  1 can  understand  that  tb 
people  unused  to  Lambeth  the  cats  in  the  empty 
gardens  behind  the  houses,  the  street-organs  in  front, 
the  screaming  of  hucksters  and  stall-keepers  in 
Lambeth  Walk,  with  the  frequent  odour  of  herrings 
and  bacon  wafting  up  from  the  kitchens  on  the  right 
and  left,  conveyed  a very  unpleasant  impression  of 
squalor.  Indeed,  it  surprised  me  sometimes  to  see 
how  bravely  my  friends  lx)re  up  under  adversity. 

**  It  is  no  good  deceiving  ourselves  with  false  ex- 
pectations,” said  Philip  to  me  ; “ there  are  hard  times 
before  us  : they  will  be  more  difficult  to  meet  if  we 
are  unprepared.  May  we  have  no  greater  hardships 
than  that  of  living  in  the  Lambeth  Road  ! ” 

Hitherto  Philip  had  worn  a fine  moustache  with  a 
rather  aristocratic  twist  in  it.  One  morning,  to 
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A!aclge's  great  regret,  he  came  home  with  the  ends 
cut  off ; then  he  ceased  to  shave  ; and  his  hand> 
some  chin  and  the  hnc  line  of  his  cheek  were 
hidden  under  a beard.  Madge  declared  that  he 
looked  handsomer  than  ever  now.  1 did  not  think 
so,  but  it  certainly  gave  him  a more  workman-like 
appearance,  and  tluit  was  the  main  thing. 

“ Now,"  said  he,  “ employers  will  not  be  afraid  to 
offer  me  work.” 

**  What  work  arc  you  going  to  seek  ? " I asked. 

“Any  work  that  requires  physical  strength  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  intelligence.” 

Then,  to  my  surprise,  1 learnt  that  he  was  ready  to 
accept  a common  labounu’^s  place.  I remonstrated 
with  him,  for  it  seemed  to  me,  with  my  perhaps 
narrow  views,  that  this  was  an  unnecessary  degrada- 
tion.  He  laughed  at  my  notion. 

**  There  arc  better  chances  for  a labourer  at  fifteen 
shillings  a week  than  for  a clerk  at  thirty.  I don’t 
wish  to  be  permanently  perched  on  a stool,  and  that’s 
the  highest  hope  of  the  majority  of  clerks.  Besides, 
they  wouldn’t  have  me  in  an  office.  That’s  a capital 
argument  against  trying  for  a clerkship.” 

“ But  a labourer ” 

“Not  genteel,  eh?”  and  he  laughed  again.  “1 
don’t  think  1 care  for  gentility.  I’m  sure  I dislike 
sedentar)’  employment.  A good  bit  of  hard  physical 
exercise  does  a man  good  : he  ^ts  down  after  it  with 
cheerful  spirits,  and  that’s  a good  thing.”  After  a 
few  minutes’  rcfiection.  he  added  : “ I understand  how 
you  feel  about  it.  To  most  people  it  would  seem  a 
drop-dow'n  for  a man  who  has  liv^  an  idle  life,  $0  we 
won’t  talk  about  it,  if  you  please,  before  Madge.” 

1 promised  I would  not  be  indiscreet. 

“You  see,  Holdcmcss,”  he  said,  “ I can’t  afford  to 
wail  any  longer  for  a good  thing  to  fall  in  my  way.  I 
must  take  what  1 can  get,  and  look  out  for  better  at 
the  same  time.” 

The  next  morning  he  put  on  a coloured  shin  and  the 
oldest  suit  he  had,  and  presented  himself  in  the  office 
of  one  of  the  large  potteries.  A clerk  came  forward 
obsequiously— for,  despite  his  beard  and  dress,  he 
looked  ever)'  inch  a gentleman,  and  not  a bit  like  a 
labourer. 

“ I want  cmplo}*mcnl— ,"  Philip  began. 

“ Oh,  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  art  department — 
you  arc  an  ^ist?" 

“ No.  I know  nothing  at  all  about  art.” 

“ Oh  ! you  want  something  in  the  office  ?” 

“ No,  I want  employment  for  my  arms." 

Puzzled  by  this  strange  application,  the  clerk  went 
into  an  inner  office,  with  an  amused  expression  in  his 
face.  Presently  an  elderly  gentleman  w ith  white  hair 
came  out,  and  after  looking  steadily  at  Philip  through 
his  glasses  for  a moment  or  two,  said — 

“ What  is  it  you  want,  sir  ? ” 

Philip  stated  his  case  briefly.  The  gentleman  lis« 
tened  with  grave  attention,  and  then  in  a kindly  tone 
said  — 

*•  In  a large  factor)’  like  ours  we  can  generally  find 
place  for  a capable  and  willing  hand,  but  1 cannot  sec 
how  to  employ  you.  A certain  amount  of  technical 


knowledge  and  skill  is  required  in  every’  departmenL 
A man  cannot  pack,  cannot  carry  a board  of  ginger- 
beer  bottles  from  the  bench  to  the  kiln,  cannot  brick 
up  a fire-hole,  cannot  even  carry  clay  from  the  barge 
to  the  works,  without  experience.  The  hands  begin  as 
apprentices.  If  1 were  to  employ  you  in  any  capacity, 
I should  do  so  to  the  prejudice  of  men  w ho  have  bought 
their  position.  That  would  be  unfair ; besides  w’hich, 
1 should  subject  you  to  the  ill-treatment  of  jealous 
workmen,  and  certain  humiliation.  It  is  harder  to 
refuse  work  than  to  give  it ; but  in  your  own  interest 
what  would  you  have  me  do  ? ** 

Philip  could  only  thank  the  old  gentleman  for  his 
consideration  and  withdraw. 

He  tried  a smaller  pottery,  where  he  thought  the 
proprietor  might  be  less  considerate  and  conscientious. 

“ What  kin  ye  do  ? " asked  the  master  potter,  a short 
man  with  a pock-marked  face.  “ Kin  ye  drive  a van 
and  groom  a horse  ?” 

“ 1 never  have  groomed  a horse,"  Philip  began. 

“ Kin  ye  turn  a gallon  jar?”  the  potter  intcmipted. 

“ No.” 

“ Kin  yc  drive  a engine 
“No.” 

“ Kin  ye  stoke  a kil  ?” 

“No.” 

*•  Then  you  ain’t  no  good  to  me,  not  a bit." 

Philip  Sf>cnt  the  rest  of  the  week  seeking  labourer’s 
work,  and  found  it  as  difficult  to  get  what  he  wanted  in 
that  direction  as  in  higher  occupation.  His  courage 
began  to  give  way  before  these  persistent  reverses.  He 
could  not  hide  the  despair  that  was  preying  on  his 
mind  from  Madge  ; and  her  tenderness,  her  disguised 
solicitude,  the  furtive  means  she  took  to  comfort  him, 
could  not  lessen  his  sufferings. 

On  Monday  he  renewed  his  search.  Passing  dow’n 
Kennington  Road,  he  came  upon  a knot  of  idlers  be- 
fore u ladder-maker’s  and  timber-yard.  A workman 
— one  of  a small  group— was  tucking  up  one  comer 
of  his  apron,  and  shouting  down  the  yard  at  the 
same  lime. 

*•  I’m  a carpenter,  not  a hod  job  man  ” he  called  ; 
“and  I’m  quite  independent  of  you  and  your  ladders. 
If  you  want  your  quartering  shifted,  you  can  shift  it 
yourself,  d’ye  see  ? Good  morning  ! ” And  with  that 
be  walked  off,  the  idlers  streaming  after  him. 

Philip  walked  down  the  yard  to  where  the  mastec 
carpenter  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

“ Do  you  want  your  timber  moved  ? " he  asked. 

“ Yes,  1 do,”  replied  the  carpenter;  “but  workmen’s 
so  precious  independent  nowadays,  that  they  expect 
their  governor  to  do  the  rough  jobs.” 

“I  want  a rough  job,”  said  Phil,  his  heart  jcraving 
for  some  physical  fatigue. 

“ How  much  a hour  ?”  asked  the  carpenter. 

“ You  can  pay  me  w hat  my  work  is  worth.  Show 
me  what  is  to  be  done.” 

He  was  so  earnest  that  the  carpenter  gave  him  the 
job  at  once. 

Philip  set  to  work  w*ith  a will,  .and  succeeded  in 
giving  such  satisfaction  that  at  the  end  his  emplo)er 
said— 
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“ Do  you  think  you  could  do  a bit  of  saw  work 

**  1 dare  say  I can  if  you  lend  me  a saw,  and  show 
me  what  is  to  be  done.” 

It  was  simple  work,  and  Philip  got  through  it  satis- 
fiictorily. 

At  twelve  he  was  told  to  take  bis  dinner  hour 
and  come  back.  He  worked  from  one  till  six.  Alto- 
gether, he  had  done  such  a fair  day’s  work,  that  the 
carpenter  engaged  him  to  come  the  next  day. 

Philip  went  home  exultant,  with  blisters  on  his 
hands,  sawdust  in  his  beard  and  the  creases  of  his 
clothes,  and  a couple  of  rents  in  his  jacket : he  looked 
something  like  a workman. 

He  told  Madge  he  was  going  in  for  carpentering. 
It  was  a blow  for  Madge,  and  her  heart  was  full  of 
misgivings  when  she  found  the  blisters  on  his  hands. 

**  Why,  a day’s  rowing  would  do  as  much  at  first/’ 
said  Phil.  “My  hands  will  get  hard  after  a bit.” 

“ Dear  hands  1 **  murmured  Madge,  bending  over 
them  mournfully,  and  caressing  them.  1 dare  say  she 
wondered  if  they  would  lose  their  whiteness  and 
delic<*icy,  and  become  in  time  like  ordinary  carpenters’ 
hands. 

“It’s  capital  work,  Madge;  and  if  you  could  hear 
me  whistling  over  it,  you’d  be  jealous  to  think  I could 
be  so  gay  away  from  you.’* 

She  would  not  discourage  him,  and  seeing  him  so 
pleased,  she  looked  at  the  employment  in  its  best 
light.  She  conjured  up  a picture  of  Adam  Bede  in 
her  imagination,  and  saw  Phil  making  elegant  cabinets 
and  such  things  as  are  never  seen  in  a carpenter’s 
shop,  still  less  in  a ladder  builder’s. 

She  quite  glorified  the  trade  to  which  be  had  de- 
voted himself ; and  one  afternoon  she  determined  to 
go  down  the  Kennington  Road,  with  some  idea  that 
she  should  catch  a glimpse  of  her  dear  husband  in  a 
picturesque  workshop,  looking  nobly  intelligent  as  be 
fitted  mortices,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

She  did  catch  sight  of  him  : he  was  carrying  a sack 
of  sawdust  on  his  back  from  the  yard  to  a truck  that 
stood  in  the  road. 

She  turned  quickly  up  a side  street,  that  he  might 
not  see  her,  for  her  lips  had  been  suddenly  convulsed 
with  pain,  and  the  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks.  


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

And  now  sorrow  sprang  from  a new  source.  Poor 
Cicely  lost  her  sweetheart. 

This  innocent,  simple  little  maid  had  not  the  solid 
parts,  the  forethought  and  prudence,  of  her  sister 
Joan.  Everything  was  sufficient  for  the  day  with  her, 
and  she  never  troubled  herself  to  look  beyond  it.  If 
there  was  enjoyment  to  be  had,  she  took  it,  and  her 
pleasure  was  never  marred  by  anticipating  results.  A 
character  of  this  kind  is  not  one  to  be  held  up  for 
admiration  ; on  the  other  hand,  I see  no  reason  to 
feel  harshly  towards  any  who  have  such  a character. 
Everything  has  its  place  in  nature  : the  birds  that 
have  nothing  but  gay  plumage  and  sweet  song  to  re- 
commend them,  equally  with  those  of  sober  colours 
that  minister  to  the  needs  of  mankind. 
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There  was  this  at  least  to  be  said  for  Cicely  : she 
was  uncomplaining  and  patient  when  pleasures  were 
not  to  be  had,  and  when  called  upon  to  do  her  duties  in 
the  dull  routine  of  life,  she  accepted  her  lot  without 
thinking  herself  particularly  hardly  dealt  with.  And  so 
when  the  crash  came,  putting  an  end  to  her  scene  of 
delight  at  Kensington,  she  took  off  her  silk,  put  on  her 
plain  stuff,  and  went  back  to  Highgate,  with  only  one 
outburst  of  weeping,  and  that  was  rather  for  Madge’s 
loss  than  her  own.  And  what  a change  was  that  fur 
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her  ! It  was  as  if  a butterfly  had  gone  back  into  its 
chiysalis  state. 

When  it  became  evident  that  Potter’s  peculiar 
style  of  art  had  gone  out  of  fashion  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  come  in,  and  that  no  one  could  safely  depend 
upon  him  for  support,  it  seemed  to  Joan  and  me  that 
now  was  the  moment  when  Horace  Clinton  should 
make  Cicely  his  wife,  and  this  I ventured  to  hint  to 
him,  I being  now  regarded  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
family.  Horace  took  me  into  his  confidence  at  once, 
and  showed  me  why  it  would  be  unadvisable  for  the 
marriage  to  take  place  at  that  time. 

He  was  an  excellent  young  man,  and  I am  sure 
that  if  it  bad  depended  only  on  his  own  inclinations, 
he  would  long  before  have  married  Cicely.  But  he 
had  an  invalid  mother  and  an  idle  sister,  whom  be 
had  supported  since  his  father’s  death,  and  these  two 
ladies  were  particularly  exacting  and  selfish.  They 
spent  all  the  young  man  made,  and  not  content  with 
keeping  him  poor,  they  wished  to  keep  him  single  as 
well  They  had  taken  a great  dislike  to  Cicely,  exag- 
gerated her  faults,  and  did  all  they  possibly  could 
to  prejudice  him  against  her,  seeing  that  the  cost  of  a 
wife  would  necessarily  diminish  the  amount  of  money 
at  their  disposal.  As  he  could  not  turn  his  mother 
and  sister  out  of  the  house,  and  had  not  the  means  to 
establish  a separate  home  for  himself,  he  must,  if 
he  married,  take  his  wife  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  these  envious  and  uncharitable  ladies,  which 
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would  be  anything  but  pleasant  for  Cicely.  As  he 
very  truly  said,  “ her  life  would  be  made  extwemely 
misewablc.’’  There  was,  however,  a hope  that  this 
state  of  things  would  not  last  many  months,  as  a 
widower  was  paying  attentions  to  Miss  Clinton,  and 
she  had  decided  to  be  his  wife  as  soon  as  he  should 
ask  her,  in  which  happy  event  Mrs.  Clinton  would 
go  to  live  with  her  son-in4aw,  as  soon  as  he  was 
properly  broken  in  by  his  wife.  Hut  of  this  I was  to 
say  nothing,  lest  it  should  come  round  to  the  widower 
and  frighten  him  off.  I promised  secrecy,  and  Horace 
and  I hoped  for  his  sisters  matrimonial  success. 

So  Cicely  once  more  had  to  seek  her  livelihood. 
She  advertised  for  a situation  in  a gentleman’s  family 
where  a daily  governess  was  required,  giving  her 
initials  and  address.  On  the  day  this  advertisement 
was  published,  who  should  call  upon  the  girls  but 
Mrs.  Leclerc,  the  lady  wlio  had  previously  engaged 
Cicely  through  Mr.  Motley’s  mediation.  She  was  a 
very  amiable  and  lively  person,  and  after  greeting 
Cicely  in  the  most  friendly  and  affectionate  manner, 
she  said — 

“.My  dear  child,  has  any  one  snapped  you  up  yet 
awhile?” 

Cicely  replied  laughingly  in  the  negative,  whereupon 
Mrs.  Leclerc  said — 

” Then  I do.  We  have  been  thinking  about  you 
ever  since  Mr.  Harlowe’s  misfortune — and  wc  pity 
him  with  all  our  heart,  I assure  you  ; and  had  I not 
felt  that  it  might  hurt  you,  I should  have  asked  you 
before  now  to  come  and  teach  my  little  one  again — 
she  will  positively  learn  of  no  one  else.” 

Then  it  w'as  arranged  that  Cicely  should  go  as 
before  to  teach  Mrs.  Leclerc’s  daughter.  The  impul- 
sive lady  would  have  had  her  reside  in  the  house,  but 
Cicely  objected  because  of  Horace,  and  Joan  thought 
it  quite  as  well  that  she  should  come  home,  as  she 
needed  advice  and  counsel,  which  she  was  not  likely 
to  get  from  such  a flighty  person  as  Mrs.  Leclerc. 

And  now  there  was  sunshine  again  for  Cicely.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  kindness  andindulgencc  ofMrs. 
Leclerc  and  her  husband.  Cicely's  nawet/^  her  win- 
some prctliness,  drew  hearts  to  her.  She  was  treated 
rather  as  a member  of  the  family  than  a paid  servant. 
Mrs.  Leclerc  petted  her  like  a child,  giving  her  trinkets 
and  finery,  taking  her  about  to  concerts,  inviting  her  to 
take  part  in  home  entertainments,  sending  her  home 
in  a brougham  when  the  weather  was  rough — in  short, 
as  we  feared,  spoiling  her  for  hard  work.  These 
impulsive,  enthusiastic  persons  are  never  to  be  trusted, 
for  the  caprice  of  a moment  may  change  them  from 
friends  to  enemies. 

All  went  well  for  a certain  time  ; then  Joan  grew 
urreasy.  Mrs.  Leclerc  had  taken  It  into  her  head  that 
Cicely  must  marry  some  one  better  than  an  obscure 
artist,  and  encouraged  her  in  flirtations  which  were,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  unnecessary ; for  the  girl’s  sim- 
plicity and  responsiveness  led  her  sufficiently  far  that 
way.  I am  sure  that  she  loved  Horace  w’iih  all  her 
heart,  and  had  none  to  spare  for  any  one  else ; she 
entered  into  a flirtation  without  knowing  that  she 
flirted,  with  no  serious  thought  at  all  about  it. 


“ If  people  pay  me  attentions  it  pleases  me.  and  I 
cannot  pretend  that  it  annoys,”  she  said,  “and  if  they 
are  amiable  1 must  be  amiable  too.  No  one  is  rude 
to  me,  and  that  being  so,  I don’t  think  I ought  to  be 
rude  to  anyone.” 

One  Sunday  1 found  a gentleman  at  Sunnysidc 
whom  I had  not  met  before  ; he  was  introduced  to  me 
as  Mr.  Percival  Leclerc,  and  I found  he  was  Mrs. 
Leclcrc’s  brother-in-law. 

He  was  a handsome  gentleman,  about  thirty-five, 
with  a great  deal  of  self-assurance,  an  endless  flow  of 
conversation,  and  an  easy  and  graceful  manner.  When 
wc  were  alone,  Joan  and  1 settled  that  we  did  not  like 
him.  His  amiability  was  of  that  boundless  kind  that 
excites  a suspicion  of  insincerity.  He  had  something 
flattering  to  say  to  everybody — in  a word,  he  was  too 
pleasant  by  half. 

Potter,  who  had  not  received  any  praise  for  a long 
time,  was  enchanted  with  him.  He  could  not  see 
that  Mr.  Lcclerc’s  admiration  of  those  wretched 
daubs  was  overdone  ; if  he  had  been  told  that  his 
painting  was  the  finest  that  had  ever  been  put  upon 
canva.s,  he  would  have  been  fool  enough  to  believe  it 

“ You  are  of  the  right  school,  Mr.  Leclerc,”  said  he; 
“you  are  one  of  us — the  advanced  lot — the  coming 
lot ; and  the  oftener  you  drop  in  to  have  a gossip 
about  art  the  better  pleased  1 shall  be.” 

It  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Ledcrc’s  if  Potter  was  not 
well  pleased  in  this  respect ; he  dropped  in  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  accommodating  himself  to  Potter’s 
free-and-easy  ways.  Sometimes  he  dropped  in  to  talk 
painting,  and  sometimes  to  hear  a little  music — Joan 
playing  Mendelssohn’s  Utdir  with  great  feeling — and 
sometimes  without  any  excuse  at  all.  Hut  it  was 
noticeable  that  he  never  came  w'hen  Cicely  was  absent. 
We  could  not  find  fault  with  him  for  that.  A young 
man  smitten  with  a young  girl  naturally  seeks  her 
society.  Nor  was  he  bound  to  keep  away  simply 
because  Cicely  was  engaged  to  Horace.  A lover 
naturally  believes  that  he  is  a better  man  than  his 
rival,  and  that  justifies  him  in  the  endeavour  to  defeat 
his  competitor  and  win  the  prize.  Hut  what  Joan 
and  1 disliked  was  his  pretence  of  goodwill  towards 
Horace. 

No  one  could  accuse  Horace  of  such  deceit.  He 
would  not  meet  Mr.  Lcclerc’s  advances,  he  was  re- 
served and  cold  in  his  company,  and  he  took  but 
slight  pains  to  conceal  what  be  himself  called  his 
“ cxtw'a’wdinawy  dislike”  to  him. 

It  soon  became  obvious  to  us  all— the  real  object  of 
Mr.  Leclcrc’s  visits  to  Sunnysidc ; and  when  at  length 
Potter  discovered  that  he  did  not  come  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  listening  to  his  conversation  upon  the 
coming  school,  he  did  not  express  that  degree  of  con- 
tempt for  him  which  might  have  been  expected.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seemed  even  more  anxious  that  the 
new  friend  should  “drop  in”  frequently.  At  the  same 
time,  he  began  to  abuse  poor  Horace,  behind  his  back 
of  course  ; he  was  not  an  artist ; he  could  paint  a 
“ pretty  face,”  and  that  was  all.  He  was  a man  with- 
out character  or  purpose,  or  he  would  long  ago  have 
struck  out  of  the  commercial  line  of  art,  freed  himself 
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from  the  bondage  of  those  two  women— his  tnoiher 
and  sister — turned  them  out  of  the  house,  and  married 
Cicely.  He  was  an  ass  to  bear  that  burden — and  so 
on,  and  so  on. 

The  fact  is.  Potter  having  tasted  of  the  good  things, 
was  longing  to  sit  down  again  beside  the  tlesh-pots, 
and  he  was  not  above  any  meanness  to  gratify  his 
desires.  He  thought  that  Cicely  by  marrying  Mr. 
Leclcrc  might  obtain  a good  position  in  society,  and 
enable  him  once  more  to  dawdle  about  a drawing- 
room in  a dress-coat.  The  6rst  thing  was  to  make 
a rupture  between  Cicely  and  Horace,  and  with  this 
purpose  he  said  all  that  he  could  to  make  poor  Horace 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  in  Cicely’s  opinion. 

That  was  a trying  time  for  Horace,  and  unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  come  out  well  in  the  triaL  He  was 
of  a jralous  disposition,  and  could  not  conceal  his  dis> 
like  for  Mr.  Leclcrc,  and  the  vexation  he  felt  in  seeing 
Cicely  bright  and  amiable  in  receiving  that  gentleman’s 
attentions.  It  made  him  silent,  and  he  knew  that  he 
seemed  morose.  And  the  more  dull  and  heavy  he  was, 
the  livelier  and  more  entertaining  .Mr.  Leclcrc  appeared 
by  contrast.  Even  Joan  could  not  help  smiling  when 
he  talked  to  her,  and  I admit  that  his  conversation  to 
roc  was  always  inspiriting  and  pleasant.  Then  the 
evil  was  aggravated  by  Potter,  who  concealing  his  bit- 
ter feelings  under  a mask  of  pleasantry,  would  banter 
Horace  upon  his  “grumpiness.” 

“ Liver  out  of  order  again,  old  man  ?”  he  would  ask, 
or,  “Anything  exlwa'wdinawy  in  the  box  iwade  ?”  or, 
“ Has  mamma  been  scolding  her  Horace?"  and  such, 
like  ridiculous  and  subtly  damaging  questions. 

The  very  best  of  men  must  suffer  in  general  opinion 
by  being  constantly  disparaged,  and  when,  besides 
being  thus  disparaged,  Horace  became  dull  and  unin- 
teresting by  reason  of  his  jealousy,  it  was  only  natural 
that  Cicely  should  love  him  less  than  formerly.  \Vc 
saw  that,  Joan  and  I,  and  we  knew  that  before  long 
one  of  the  rivals  must  disappear  from  the  scene. 
Which  was  it  to  be  ? 

One  evening  Horace  asked  CIceJy  lo  go  with  him  on 
the  following  night  to  a concert.  Cicely  hesitated  a 
moment,  with  some  confusion,  it  may  have  seemed  to 
his  jealous  eye,  then  she  said — 

“ Any  other  night,  Horace,  I shall  be  most  happy, 
but  to-monrow  I shall  not  be  home  until  late.  I shall 
not  leave  .Mrs.  Lcclerc*s  at  all  before  ten  o’clock." 

“ Oh,  I suppose  you  are  going  out  with  the  Leclercs, 
only  you  don’t  like  to  say  so,"  said  Horace. 

**  I am  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  anything  I do  ! *' 
cried  Cicely,  with  spirit.  “ 1 am  not  going  out  with  the 
Leclercs.” 

There  was  to  have  been  a musical  evening  at  Mrs. 
Lcclerc’s  on  that  eventful  Friday,  and  Cicely  had  been 
asked  to  take  part  in  it,  but  in  the  morning  the  family 
invited  had  sent  begging  for  a postponement  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill-henith  of  one  of  its  members.  Then 
Mrs.  Leclerc  insisted  that  they  should  go  to  hear  an 
oratorio  at  Albert  Hall  Cicely,  never  dreaming  of  ill, 
readily  agreed  to  be  of  the  party,  and  to  the  Albert 
Hall  they  went. 

After  the  pcrfonnance  they  returned  in  the  brougham, 
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and  ai  Sunnyside,  Mr.  Pcrcival  Leclerc  took  Cicely 
into  the  house,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leclerc  went  on  to 
their  home. 

Meanwhile  Horace,  having  repented  his  ill  manners 
of  the  previous  day,  went  a little  before  ten  o’clock  to 
the  Leclercs*  to  fetch  Cia:ly,  and  make  his  peace  with 
her.  There  he  was  informed  that  Miss  Goddard  had 
left  early  in  the  evening.  Horace  hung  about  the  house 
for  an  hour,  with  the  idea  that  Cicely  might  return 
there,  then  seized  with  another  notion,  he  walked  to 
Sunnyside. 

There  was  light  in  the  studio.  He  knocked.  The 
girl  who  opened  the  door  said  Cicely  was  up-stairs. 

Up  he  went.  With  his  hand  on  the  door,  he  heard  her 
laughter.  He  opened  the  door.  Mr.  Leclcrc  was  in 
the  middle  of  an  entertaining  story,  and  Cicely,  with 
the  smile  still  on  her  bright  face,  was  listening  with 
eager  interest.  Joan  and  Potter  were  smiling  and  at- 
tentive also,  but  Horace  took  no  notice  of  them. 

At  the  sight  of  his  face,  ghastly  white  with  a jealousy 
that  tortured^him  to  the  point  of  madness,  Cicely  rose 
with  alann,  and  the  smile  and  colour  left  her  check. 

Doubtless  Horace  attributed  this  change  of  expres- 
sion to  the  sense  of  being  discovered. 

He  bowed  coldly,  but  shook  hands  with  nobody. 

Mr.  Pcrcival  finished  his  story,  and  then  seeing  that  it 
would  be  best  to  go,  he  took  his  departure  with  as  much 
case  as  if  Horace  with  his  terrible  looks  had  never 
come.  Potter  and  Joan  accompanied  him  to  the  door, 
leaving  Horace  and  Cicely  together  and  alone. 

1 heard  afterwards  what  passed  between  them,  but 
I wish  to  forget  it.  People  under  the  influence  of 
jealousy  do  and  say  things  which  they  would  never  be 
guilty  of  in  a sane  condition  of  mind.  They  arc  to  be 
pitied  and  pardoned.  All  I will  say  is  that  in  this  brief 
interview  Horace  behaved  remarkably  ill,  and  Cicely 
with  a degree  of  forbearance  and  good  sense  hardly  to 
be  expected  in  one  of  such  a thoughtless  and  light  dis- 
position. 

When  he  left,  Potter  came  from  the  sitting-room, 
opened  the  street  door,  and  stepped  outside  with  him. 

“ Look  here,  old  man,”  said  Potter,  in  his  semi- 
friendly,  semi-hostile  tone,  “ I don’t  know  what  this 
row’s  been  about,  but  I want  to  tell  you  this  : if  you  are 
not  in  a position  to  marry*  Cicely,  1 don’t  think  you 
ought  to  stand  between  her  and  a better  match.” 

“ I do  not  stand  in  her  way,”  replied  Horace  ; “our 
engagement  is  bwoken.  We  shall  sec  each  other  no 
more." 

“ And  .1  good  job  loo,"  Potter  said  to  me.  “They 
have  been  engaged  two  years,” 

But  I did  not  think  that  it  was  a good  thing  ; for  I 
knew  they  loved  each  other  ; and  hearts  arc  not  like 
purses,  to  be  emptied  of  their  old  treasure  and  re-fliled 
with  new.  

CH.\PTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

Aftf.R  the  dissolution  of  partnership  Mr.  Motley 
compounded  with  his  creditors,  and  continued  business 
under  the  title  of  Motley  and  Motley.  Three  months 
later  he  paid  up  all  that  the  creditors  had  lust  by  the 
composition.  This  act  of  liberality  gave  an  immense 
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impetus  to  business.  No  one  could  any  longer  enter- 
tain a doubt  as  to  his  sterling  merits.  One  heard  his 
praises  rung  on  every  side.  **  Ah,  what  an  honest 
man  I'*  **What  admirable  principle,  and  what  remark- 
able business  ability  ! '*  **  A man  to  be  trusted,  if  any 
were!** and  the  like  phrases,  reached  my  ear.  There 
were  more  customers  on  the  bank  books  than  ever 
there  had  been.  And  then  the  extension  of  the  tallow 


way,  I would  offer  him  a share  in  the  concern  now,  or 
at  any  rate  make  him  take  back  the  money  he  paid 
into  it.  But  I can’t  do  that.  I’m  tied.  It's  .Motley 
and  .Motley  now,  you  know.  Directly  my  wife  heard 
of  the  dissolution  she  offered  to  put  her  money  into 
the  affair.  That  enabled  me  to  begin  again.  But  she 
was  careful  that  her  old  enemy  should  be  kept  out  of 
it,  and  got  a legal  agreement  that  she  should  have  a 
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works  gave  fresh  advantages  for  the  development  of 
business  in  that  branch.  The  profit  upon  the  heavy 
outlay  began  to  roll  in,  and  there  was  nothing  more 
to  pay  out.  All  this  was  Motley’s  profit.  He  took 
all.  There  was  no  partner  to  divide  the  receipts. 
And  thus,  without  paying  a farthing  for  it,  the  whole 
business  had  fallen  into  Motley’s  hands — enriched 
even  by  Marlowe’s  sacrifice. 

**  I told  you  how  it  would  be,  Holdemess,**  Motley 
said.  **  It  has  turned  out  just  as  I prognosticated. 
If  Phil  had  only  kept  a cool  head  and  trusted  me, 
he  would  have  been  richer  at  this  moment  than 
ever  he  was — his  scruples  would  all  be  satisfied,  and 
he  would  have  been  more  honoured  than  if  he  had 
never  thrown  away  his  wife’s  fortune.  If  1 had  my 


voice  in  the  management  of  the  bank  in  consideration 
of  the  money  handed  over — in  fact,  made  herself  a 
partner.  So  you  see  how  1 am  stuck.  Now,  all  that 
might  have  been  obviated  but  for  poor  Phil*s  hastiness 
and  want  of  gumption.  If  he  had  only  kept  his  wife’s 
money  where  it  was,  we  might  have  borrowed  from 
that,  and  been  perfectly  independent  of  Mrs.  Motley’s 
help.” 

It  was  plausible  enough,  this  explanation,  but  some* 
how  I could  not  feel  towards  the  man  as  I had  felt ; 
and  I saw  in  his  twinkling  little  grey  eyes  an  expres* 
sion  of  treachery  and  cunning  which  I had  not  before 
suspected.  Philip  must  have  shared  my  suspicion,  for 
he  avoided  Motley,  and  w'as  silent  when  we  spoke  of 
him.  He  would  not  speak  ill  or  well  of  a man  whom 
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he  suspected,  yet  could  not  prove  guilty  of  duplicity 
and  fraud. 

So  while  one  partner  sank  the  other  rose  in  the 
scale  of  prosperity. 

Is  honesty  the  better  policy?  — does  retribution 
wait  upon  evil-doers.^ — 1 was  tempted  to  ask  myself 
when,  after  seeing  Mr.  Motley,  with  his  great  jovial 
red  face,  riding  in  a luxurious  carriage,  I met  Philip 
returning  from  his  work,  fatigued  and  careworn. 
Well,  wc  shall  sec  these  questions  answered  before  I 
lay  down  my  pen. 

• • • • • • 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  Just  facing  the  Har- 
lowes’  lodgings,  there  lived  on  the  attic  door  of  a small 
house  a widow  and  her  child,  in  whom  Madge  and 
Philip  took  much  interest.  She  was  a pretty,  pale, 
lady-like  little  body,  the  widow',  not  more  than  hve- 
and-twenty  1 should  say  ; her  child  was  a sturdy  little 
fellow,  w'ho  could  just  walk  if  held  by  the  hand.  We 
thought  she  must  be  a widow,  because  of  the  child,  and 
the  mourning  in  which  they  were  clothed.  Every 
morning,  except  Sundays,  she  went  out  with  her  child 
at  a little  after  eight,  walking  to  the  end  of  the  road, 
where  she  took  a Kennington  tram,  and  returned  in  the 
evening  about  seven.  We  concluded  that  she  went 
out  to  work — minding  a shop,  perhaps,  where  she  could 
have  her  child  with  her.  She  always  wore  gloves  and 
was  neatly  dressed  ; her  collars  and  cuffs  and  her 
child’s  socks  were  exceptionally  white  for  residents  in 
the  Lambeth  Road ; one  would  not  have  thought  she  was 
poor  but  for  her  living  in  the  attic  of  that  dingy  house. 

But  even  then  one  could  sec  the  character  of  the 
lodger  by  the  window  curtains  edged  with  cheap  lace, 
and  the  pots  of  mignonette  and  pansies  on  the  sill. 
Wc  did  not  know  her  name,  nor  anything  about  her, 
except  from  our  own  observation.  She  seemed  to  have 
no  friends,  and  to  avoid  making  acquaintance  with  her 
neighbours.  It  needed  no  one  to  tell  us  that  she  had 
gone  through  trouble,  but  though  her  face  was  marked 
with  anxiety  and  care,  it  was  not  without  a certain 
bright  hopefulness.  ”She  thinks  about  her  boy,  and 
the  time  when  he  will  grow  to  be  a fine  man,^  said 
Madge.  Indeed,  she  looked  quite  happy  when  Sunday 
happened  to  be  fine,  and  she  could  go  for  a walk  and 
give  all  her  thought  to  the  child. 

Our  interest  in  her  grew  as  time  went  on.  Almost 
my  first  question  when  I went  to  see  Madge  was,  “ W’cll, 
how  is  the  little  widow  ? " But  Madge  was  so  infatuated 
with  her  and  the  child,  that  Philip  used  to  joke  her  in 
a kindly  manner  about  it.  We  could  see  that  she  was 
longing  to  make  friends  with  her  neighbour  and  talk 
about  the  little  one.  Madge  adored  children. 

But  at  this  time  her  interest  was  heightened  by  an- 
other feeling.  Madge  was  about  to  become  a mother 
also.  When  I knew  this,  I understood  why  Philip 
sold  his  furniture  and  put  the  money  aside  for  future 
needs.  Madge  tried  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
young  widow.  She  watched  at  the  open  window'  until 
her  neighbour  appeared,  and  their  eyes  met,  and  then 
she  bowed.  The  widow  bowed  in  return,  but  left  the 
window  at  once.  Soon  afterwards  Madge  artfully  con- 
trived to  be  near  the  end  of  the  road  when  the  w'idow 
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stepped  out  of  the  tram.  She  stopped  and  spoke,  and 
stooping  down,  drew  the  child  to  her  and  kissed  him. 
But  she  saw  that  the  mother  was  ncr%*ous,  and  reluc- 
tant to  make  friends,  so  she  respected  her  feelings,  and 
abstained  from  making  further  advances. 

The  summer  came  to  an  end  ; autumn  was  wet  and 
wretched.  There  were  days  w'hcn  the  little  widow  did 
not  leave  her  home,  and  others  when  she  was  forced 
to  go  out  alone. 

We  saw  that  she  was  mufiled  up  closely  even  when 
the  days  were  mild,  and  kept  a handkerchief  to  her 
mouth  in  going  out  and  coming  home  ; her  shoul- 
ders, too,  were  bent  as  if  her  chest  were  contracted 
w ith  pain.  For  a whole  week  we  saw  nothing  of  her. 

One  day  in  November  1 found  Madge  talking  with 
the  landlady  of  her  house. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Holdcrness  I”  she  exclaimed,  “our  little 
friend  is  in  trouble.  I must  go  and  see  her.  You  will 
wait  here,  and  tcU  Philip  when  he  comc.s  in?” 

She  put  on  a waterproof  and  crossed  the  read.  The 
street-door  of  the  dingy  house  was  open ; a truck 
stood  by  the  kerb. 

“ The  party  is  ill,  sir,”  the  landlady  explained  to  me ; 
“ she  can’t  pay  her  rent,  and  old  Hobson — that’s  the 
landlord,  sir : a mean,  heartless  wretch — he  told  her 
she  must  go,  and  he's  sent  for  the  broker.” 

I sat  in  the  sitting-room  and  kept  my  eye  on  the 
house.  Presently  a dirty-looking  fellow  came  out  of 
the  house ; 1 saw  him  try  a piece  of  money  between 
his  teeth.  Then  he  nodded  to  the  boy  who  w'as  whist- 
ling by  the  truck,  and  they  both  went  away.  I believe 
Madge  had  discharged  the  little  widow’s  debt  out  of 
her  own  slender  means. 

About  a quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  Madge  came 
in,  and  began  to  cry.  Philip  and  1 sat  silent  and  let 
her  cry  without  interruption. 

“ Poor  little  soul ! ’’said  she,  with  a sob,  as  she  wiped 
her  eyes  ; “ 1 am  afraid,  Philip  dear,  we  shall  never 
see  her — walking  with  her  child  again.  I think  she  is 
dying.” 

“ Has  stie  a doctor  ?”  asked  Philip. 

“ No  : she  is  an  out-patient  at  the  hospital.  But 
she's  too  weak  to  go  there." 

Philip  put  on  bis  hat  and  went  out.  We  knew  he 
had  gone  to  find  a doctor. 

It  being  half-past  twelve,  and  Philip’s  dinner-time, 
the  servant  brought  up  the  beef-steak  pudding  which 
Madge  made  whenever  I was  coming  to  dine  with  them. 
She  cut  a portion,  picking  out  some  tender  morsels,  and 
put  it  between  two  hot  plates  at  the  bottom  of  a basket ; 
then  she  went  to  her  store  cupboard,  and  added  what- 
ever she  could  find  that  might  tempt  a delicate  person 
to  cat ; these  she  took  across  the  road,  afier  begging 
me  not  to  wait  for  her,  but  to  dine  with  Philip.  Little 
enough  we  two  men  ate,  though  wc  both  had  a w'cak- 
ness  for  steak-pudding — ^especially  such  as  Madge 
made. 

The  doctor  confirmed  Madge’s  forebodings.  “She 
is  in  a rapid  decline,”  he  said  to  her,  after  leaving  the 
room.  “ She  cannot  live  through  the  winter ; she 
may  not  be  here  when  the  new  year  comes.** 

“ Is  there  fio  hope?”  asked  Madge. 
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“ There  is  always  the  hope  in  these  cases  that  the 
doctor  may  be  in  error.  But  it  is  necessary  to  tell 
you  my  opinion  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  who  must 
be  provided  for.*’ 

“ Still  you  think  that  perhaps  if  these  terrible  fogs 
went  away,  and  a little  spell  of  warm  sunshine  came, 
and  if  all  your  orders  were  carried  out  carefully,  and 
the  patient  had  proper  food  and  attention ” 

“Ah!”  said  the  doctor,  smiling bt  her  earnest  plead- 
ing, “ if  the  conditions  for  recovery  are  made  more 
favourable ” 

“They  shall  be  favourable,”  said  Madge,  with  em- 
phasis. “ And  now  tell  me  again  what  1 am  to  do,  that 
J may  forget  nothing.” 

The  doctor  repeated  his  instructions,  and  Madge, 
cheating  herself  with  hopes  of  her  own  creating,  re- 
turned to  the  patient’s  bedside  with  a face  that  carried 
comfort  and  gladness. 

“ It  isn't  half  so  bad  as  I feared,  dear,”  she  said 
cheerfully.  “ We  have  only  to  obey  the  doctor  impli- 
citly, and  then,  when  the  bright  sunny  days  come — hey, 
Bobby!”  she  exclaimed,  stopping  before  the  table, 
“ where  is  all  mamma’s  pudding  gone  ? ” 

“ All  dorn,”  replied  Bobby',  folding  his  hands  in  con- 
tent upon  his  stomach. 

That  made  Madge  and  the  mother  laugh,  so  that  no 
one  could  have  dreamed  how  sentence  of  death  had 
been  passed  on  the  one,  only  Madge  felt  that  down  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  there  was  a great  weight. 

Then  Madge  washed  the  little  one’s  face,  and 
brought  things  from  a drawer  for  the  mother  to  choose 
which  he  should  wear,  and  arrayed  him  under  her 
direction.  After  that  Madge  tidied  up  the  room,  and 
made  the  place  as  neat  as  a new  pin.  When  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  slic  sat  down  by  the  bed, 
and  talked  about  the  child  for  a long  while  ; then  re- 
minded of  her  duty  by  the  load  at  her  heart,  she  asked 
if  she  could  write  any  letters  or  send  any  message  to 
friends  who  might  be  glad  to  know  how  she  was 
going  on. 

“ 1 have  no  friends  in  England — none,”  replied  the 
invalid ; and  then,  after  a moment  or  two,  she  said, 
**  but  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  write  a line  or  two  to 
one  who  is  in  America.  I have  tried  to  do  so,  but 

my  hand  is  just  as  if ” She  began  to  cry  at  her 

weakness. 

Yes,  dear,  yes.”  replied  Madge  soothingly,  as  she 
bent  over  the  bed,  “but  it  will  be  strong  again  soon." 
She  got  paper  and  pen  and  ink,  and  sitting  down,  said, 
“ Tell  me  what  I shall  say.” 

“Tell  him  wh;u  the  doctor  says ” 

Madge  trembled.  Seeing  her  hesitate,  the  little  lady 
said — 

“Ah!  I did  not  think  of  that.  You  do  not  know 
how  to  address  him.” 

That  is  just  the  difiiculty,”  said  Madge. 

“ Write  * My  darling  husband,*  and  then  tell  him 
that  1 have  been  ill,  but  shall  soon  be  well — that  is 
what  the  doctor  said  ? ” 

There  is  a point  where  untruth  is  not  justihable 
even  in  the  yielding  conscience  of  a loving  and  lender 
woman.  Madge  could  not  say  **  Yes.”  She  evaded 


the  question  by  writing  rapidly,  and  then  looking  op 
cheerfully,  said — 

“ There,  I have  written — what  next  ? ” 

“ TcU  him  I have  put  by  enough  money  for  our  pas- 
sage, and  that  as  soon  as  the  doctor  will  let  me  leave 
my  room  we  will  come  to  him.” 


“he  took  his  DECARTtER  WlfM  AS  MUCH  EASE  AS  tP  HnEA<B 
WITH  HIS  TERRtPLB  LOOKS  HAD  HEVEE  COMB '(/.  679^ 


Madge  tells  me  that  the  beating  of  her  heart  seemed 
to  say  “ Never  more — never  more ! ” 

Poor  girl  1 I know  not  how,  with  that  sympathetic 
heart,  she  wrote  the  letter  at  all.  But  it  was  written, 
and  given  to  the  little  wife,  who  pressed  the  paper  to 
her  lips,  and  then  with  help  wrote  her  name  beneath— 
Mary.” 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Heath,  Post- 
office,  Brooklyn.  Before  posting  it,  Madge  wrote  a 
line  on  a sheet  of  paper  and  enclosed  it  with  the 
letter.  Her  words  wcie  these  : — 

“ You  must  not  w'aii  for  your  wife  to  come  to  you.” 
Madge  let  her  friend  want  for  nothing ; the  doc- 
tor’s commands  were  obeyed  to  the  letter,  and,  as  if 
Providence  were  answering  their  prayers,  the  fog 
disappeared,  and  the  sun  shone  w'arm  and  bright 
“Oh,  I shall  soon  be  able  to  go!”  cried  the  little 
wife  joyfully. 

“Yes,  darling,  yes,”  said  Madge;  and  her  heart 
added,  “but  not  to  your  husband.” 

She  sank,  and  sank,  yet  in  her  eyes  there  came  ever 
and  anon  that  old  look  of  trust  and  hope. 

One  evening  Madge  sat  by  the  bedside,  while  Bobby 
on  the  floor  examined  a book  of  pictures  she  had 
bought  for  him.  Mary  had  been  lying  with  her  eyes 
closed  for  some  time.  There  were  muffled  voices 
and  footsteps  outside  ; but  she  did  not  wake.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  a man  with  a wan  face  walked 
straight  to  the  bed  and  bent  over  the  sleeper.  She 
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opened  her  eyes  almost  instaathy,  and  with  a cry  of  joy 
threw  her  thin  arms  about  bis  neck. 

**My  darling  1”  she  cried.  **1  knew  we  should 
meet  again — 1 knew  it.  1 have  only  waited  for 
that.” 

Down-stairs  1 had  been  settling  with  the  landlord 
of  the  house  for  the  rent  of  the  poor  woman’s  room 
just  before  this  meeting.  As  I left  the  house  a han> 
som  stopped  by  the  kerb,  and  a young  man  springing 
out,  addressed  me  hurriedly. 

**  Which  is  thirty-five  ? ” he  asked. 
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*‘This  is  it,”  1 replied,  pointing  to  the  house  1 bad 
just  left  “Are  you  Mrs.  Heath’s  husband?’* 

“ I am,”  be  answered  quickly. 

“ You  will  find  her  on  the  top  floor,”  said  I. 

Without  waiting  to  thank  me,  he  ran  into  the  house. 

Now,  where  had  I seen  that  tall,  spare,  eager-faced 
man  before  ? I asked  myself  that  question  as  1 walked 
slowly  on.  Suddenly  I stopped  as  it  flashed  upon  my 
memory  that  1 had  seen  him  in  Motley’s  private  oflice. 
1 felt  sure  it  must  be  he — Mr.  Burns,  the  clerk  who 
had  robbed  the  bank. 

KMD  or  CHAKTBR  THB  rirTBBNTH. 


SCREENS  AND  SCREEN  - PAINTING. 


GREENS  form  as  important  an 
item  in  the  furniture  of  a room 
in  summer  as  in  winter.  No 
longer  are  they  relegated  to 
some  up-stair  apartment  when 
the  warm  days  come  ; though 
their  places  may  be  changed, 
they  escape  banishment.  The 
screen  that  stood  near  the 
door,  to  keep  out  the  draught  in  the  time  of  east  wind 
and  snow,  now  finds  a resting-place  across  a comer 
of  the  room. 

Imagine  some  such  cosy  comer  as  this : — A three- 
fold screen  is  arranged  so  that  both  the  outer  flaps 
project.  The  frame  is  of  ebonised  wood,  and  the 
panels,  which  reach  to  within  one  foot  of  the  top, 
are  covered  with  terra-cotta  silk,  and  each  of  these 
bears  a design  of  flowers.  Surmounting  the  panels 
runs  a row  of  upright  carved  supports,  which  are  part 
of  the  frame  ; in  front  of  these,  shelves  arc  fitted,  and 
here  are  displayed  some  rare  bits  of  old  Worcester, 
small,  but  rich  in  colour  and  unique  in  shape.  A 
tall  bronze  tripod  supporting  a fine  china  bowl,  in 
which  is  a spreading  palm,  stands  before  the  centre 
panel,  and  against  this  back-ground  of  terra-cotta  silk 
and  fresh  green  foliage  are  placed  a comfortable  chair 
and  a natty  writing-table.  A fitting  nook  this  in 
which  to  compose  a poem,  or  to  write  a thrilling  tale 
of  love. 

Wc  often  now  sec  a cottage  piano  turned  so  that 
its  back  is  visible  to  the  occupants  of  the  room  ; 
but  the  back  of  a piano  is  not  a pretty  object, 
and  so  it  is  bidden  with  a screen  that  reaches 
to  the  same  height.  By  this  somewhat  cunning 
device  the  owner  of  a handsome  screen  has  an 
opportunity  of  showing  it  off  to  remarkable  advan- 
tage. A strong  light  can  be  thrown  on  it,  which 
brings  out  the  paintings  vividly,  $0  that  their  merit 
can  be  duly  appreciated,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colouring  is  not  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  some  far 
recess,  but  adds  to  the  general  harmony  produced  by 


the  decorations  of  the  interior.  Another  use  to  which 
screens  are  put  is  to  conceal  the  grate  in  summer- 
time, and  for  this  purpose  the  single  mirrors  are 
excellent  But  more  to  our  fancy  still  are  the  new 
examples  in  crystalinc  which  arc  likely  to  supersede 
their  more  showy  rivals,  for  certainly  they  answer 
more  truly  to  artistic  requirements  ; the  silvered  back 
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of  the  mirror  reflect$  the  painting  in  a manner  that  is 
anything  but  desirable  ; but  crystaline  is  free  from 
this  fault.  Kire*p)acc  screens  are  made  single,  and 
also  in  two  or  three  folds.  The  most  suitable  are  the 
single  ones  set  in  a brass  frame,  for  they  correspond 
well  with  fender  and  hre-irons.  They  are  invaluable 
articles  in  spring  and  autumn  months,  as  the  wood 
and  coal  can  be  laid  in  the  grate  ready  for  lighting  on 
any  day  when  the  temperature  is  low,  and  yet  it  is 
rendered  invisible  by  the  pretty  little  screen  which 
stands  on  the  tiles  in  front.  Others  about  three  feel  in 
height  shield  the  glare  of  the  hre  from  those  seated 
before  it.  They  are 
made  so  that  the 
heat  is  kept  off  from 
the  face  by  the 
panels  in  the  upper 
part,  but  the  lower 
portion  is  htted  with 
open  • railed  wood- 
work that  the  feet 
may  be  warmed 
whilst  the  head  is 
kept  cool.  Some  of 
the  two  and  three- 
fold screens  are  di- 
vided in  the  follow- 
ing way ; at  the  top 
are  small  panels 
filled  with  clear 
glass  ; beneath  are 
long  panels  of  silk 
painted  with  birds 
and  foliage  ; and  yet 
lower  still  are  the 
wooden  railings  that 
are  popular  just  now. 

Occasionally  the  up- 
per panels  are  co- 
vered with  Japanese 
paper,  then  the  lower 
ones  are  of  ci^pe 
lincrusta,  painted  with  some  effective  piece,  wherein 
the  stork  figures  prominently. 

Lustra  paintings  have  always  been  considered  well 
adapted  for  screens,  and  the  art  has  been  brought 
to  such  perfection  that  we  can  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  more  highly  than  ever.  We  do  not  speak 
of  the  rough,  inartistic  examples  often  seen,  but  of 
those  executed  by  Mr.  Elliott,  who  brought  out  the 
work  here,  and  his  clever  coadjutors.  His  designs 
are  both  original  and  tasteful.  A pen-and-ink  de- 
scription can  give  but  a faint  idea  of  them,  but  we 
venture  on  a trial,  that  those  persons  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  may  gain  an  idea  of  his 
style.  A dark-coloured  velveteen  forms  the  ground 
for  a medallion  on  which  a head  in  profile  is  painted 
in  silver  ; this  answers  for  the  centre  of  a large  golden 
cross,  somewhat  suggestive  of  ecclesiastical  art  work. 
Rich  green  and  reddish-tinted  begonia-leaves,  and  a 
spray  or  two  of  flowers,  spring  from  behind  the  cross 
and  medallion.  The  leaves  are  marvellously  true  to 


nature  ; the  backs  of  some  that  are  turned  towards  the 
spectator  show  all  the  raised  red  veins,  so  character- 
istic a feature  of  this  handsome  foliage.  But  although 
flowers,  such  as  arums,  poppies,  and  lilies,  are  freely 
copied  in  a naturalistic  manner,  the  conventional 
designs  are  no  less  successful ; indeed,  in  our  opinion, 
they  arc  more  striking.  The  mediaeval  patterns  of 
” honesty,”  of  oak-lcavcs,  and  of  dragons  are  emi- 
nently s.itisfactory. 

But  we  must  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
practical  part  of  our  subject,  and  in  a few  words  give 
a slight  insight  into  the  various  methods  of  screen- 
painting which  are 
in  vogue.  Mirror- 
painting  is  done 
with  oil-colours,  but 
these  should  be  of 
the  purest  descrip- 
tion if  the  work  is  to 
remain  uninjured  by 
time  and  atmos- 
phere. Linseed  oil 
has  a tendency  to 
turn  “homy,”  and 
this  is  more  notice- 
able on  glass  than 
on  other  grounds,  in 
consequence  of  the 
non-absorbent  cha- 
racter of  the  polished 
surface;  therefore,  it 
must  be  used  with 
caution.  Turpentine, 
which  may  be  used 
as  a diluent,  will 
not  bind  the  colours 
sufhciemly,  and  if  it 
is  employed  too 
freely,  opaque  co- 
lours run  the  chance 
of  being  “nibbed 
up”  when  the  glass  is 
cleaned.  Gullick’s  medium  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  glass-painting,  as  it  dries  rapidly,  binds  the  colours, 
and  acts  as  a preservative.  Painting  on  silk  and 
satin  can  be  done  with  oil  or  water-colours.  Pearse*$ 
medium  is  useful  for  mixing  with  oils  for  this  purpose, 
in  place  of  turpentine  and  drying  oil  Florentine 
tapestry  medium  is  another  claimant  for  public 
favour,  and  we  hear  that  it  is  largely  used,  as  it 
prevents  the  cracking  of  paints,  which  is  so  destruc- 
tive of  beauty. 

Veloutine  should  be  employed  for  painting  on  satin 
with  water-colours  instead  of  water,  as  no  preparation 
of  the  fabnc  is  then  necessary.  Lincrusta  painting  is 
executed  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the 
colours  were  being  applied  to  canvas  ; the  erdpe  lin- 
crusta will  be  found  very  absorbent. 

Lustra  painting  is  easy  of  accomplishment,  but  the 
best  bronze  colours  should  be  procured,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  work  docs  not  look  what  is 
technically  known  as  “dirty.**  Inferior  examples  often 
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have  this  objectionable  fault.  The  colours  arc  in 
powder,  and  arc  mixed  with  the  preparation  on  a 
palette ; they  dry  quickly,  so  that  a good  show  of 
work  may  be  produced  in  a short  time. 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  enter  minutely  here 


into  details  as  to  the  methods  of  applying  colours 
to  the  various  fabrics  ; but  a knowledge  of  the  best 
mediums  to  use  is  often  an  assistance  to  amateurs, 
and  therefore  we  mentioned  thorn  as  some  guide  to 
those  who  are  new  to  the  work. 


OUR  DINNERS  RROCRAMME  COMPETITION. 


E result  of  this  Competition 
has  proved  the  subject  to  be 
of  widespread  interest,  165 
papers  having  reached  us  ; of 
these,  three  were  ineligible, 
owing  to  non-compliance  by 
the  competitors  with  General 
Rule  No.  3. 

Many  papers  were  neccs* 
sarily  discarded  in  conse* 
quence  of  departures  from  the 
clearly  • stated  Dinner  Pro- 
gramme; in  some  cases  the 
wTitcrs  had  allowed  enough  at 
dinner  to  provide  little  dishes 
for  tea  or  breakfast,  and  exceeded  the  sum  at  their 
disposal,  and  in  one  instance  the  whole  week’s  meals 
were  provided  at  a cost  of  forty-seven  shillings. 

Equally  unsuccessful  were  those  who  ignored  the 
cost  of  vegetables  and  herbs  because  they  were  at  hand 
in  the  garden,  or  of  fruit  and  preserves  from  the  store- 
closet 

Inaccuracy  in  the  addition  of  the  various  items 
marred  many  papers,  and  in  some  no  summary  of 
expenses  was  given,  and  we  were  left  to  estimate  the 
cost  for  ourselves  ; so,  without  being  over-critical,  wc 
are  compelled  to  own  that  the  number  of  papers 
thrown  out  owing  to  inattention  to  details  was  not 
small. 

After  very  careful  consideration,  the  prize  is  aw'ardcd 
to  S.  M.  Allan,  who  succeeds  in  carrying  out  the 
triple  requirements  — variety,  wholcsomcncss,  and 
economy— and  has  a sum  of  2s.  1 1 id.  left  to  **  cover 
cost  of  vegetables  and  sundries  thus,  although 
bread  and  cheese  are  not  specified  for  each  day,  there 
is  enough  to  pay  for  them.  £.  Maddison  stands  next 
in  order  of  merit. 

E.  E.  Fennell  is  very  practical,  and  omits  no- 
thing from  her  calculations  ; indeed,  she  ran  S.  M. 
Allan  very  closely  for  the  prize  ; but  we  considered 
that  the  dinners  of  the  latter  were  on  the  whole  more 
enticing  and  varied. 

A.  M.  Berridob  gives  some  useful  hints,  but 
under . estimates  the  prices  of  vegetables,  and  her 
puddings  and  sauces  could  not  be  made  for  the  small 
sums  charged  for  them. 

L.  H.  Vaisey’S  Timely  Help  is  very  pleasant 
reading,  and  MRS.  H.  J.  Henry  sent  a %'ery  fair 
Scheme, 


PRIZE. 

Sophia  M.  Allan,  5 Marguerite  Terrace,  Bally 
Nafeigh,  Belfast. 

Honourable  Menlion  is  accorded  to  the  following 
(in  order  of  merit) : — 

E.  Maddison,  Howell’s  School,  Denbigh,  N.  Wales. 

E.  E.  Fennell,  Westgaic,  Wakefield. 

A.  M.  Bekriix)E,  Fotheringhay,  Oundle,  North- 
amptonshire. 

Lucy  H.  Vaisev,  Winslow,  Bucks. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Henry,  Little  Marley  Rectory,  Brent- 
wood, Essex. 

Prize  Scheme  for  Seve.v  Dinners  for  Six 
People  at  a Cost  of  Thirty  Shillings. 

In  beginning  this  subject  I may  say  that  my  dinner 
expenses  average  the  sum  mentioned  in  this  scheme, 
and  as  my  family  also  corresponds  in  number,  I have 
been  tempted  to  tr>'  my  practical  knowledge  in  this 
competition. 

Our  meals  arc  uniformly  comfortable  and  attractive 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  appetite.  1 have  often 
been  struck,  in  reading  the  programmes  published  in 
some  magazines  a few  years  ago,  by  their  unsuitability 
to  the  wants  of  a family— sometimes  consisting  of 
kickshaws  of  very  inferior  quality. 

My  object  w’ill  therefore  be  to  show  how  good  food 
can  be  obtained  for  the  above-mentioned  sum,  and  how 
the  most  can  be  made  of  iL  The  prices  are  what  I 
pay,  and  as  I have  lived  in  several  towns  in  England 
I know  them  to  be  a fair  average.  Ingenuity,  care, 
and  above  all,  forethought,  are  indispensable  where 
economy  is  nccessar)*. 

A good  housewife  must  do  the  marketing  herself, 
and  in  this  way  many  delicacies  can  be  afforded,  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  procure  for  the 
sum  mentioned.  Take,  for  instance,  fish.  Sometimes 
there  is  a glut  in  the  market,  and  salmon,  soles,  and 
other  usually  expensive  fish  can  be  had  cheap.  Then 
again,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultr)'  can  be  bought  so 
much  cheaper  and  fresher  in  the  market  than  if 
ordered.  I make  my  own  preserves,  purchasing  the 
fruit  in  the  market,  and  the  sugar  by  the  hundred- 
weight. 

All  crusts  and  w.iste  pieces  of  bre.ad  are  kept  in  a 
linen  bag  in  the  panlr>*  from  week  to  week ; they  form 
the  foundation  of  the  German  pudding  mentioned  in 
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my  list.  Dripping  must  be  looked  after  carefully, 
whether  from  roast  or  boiled  joints.  Roast  beef  drip* 
ping  makes  good  pastry.  I now  give  a bill  of  fare, 
which,  if  the  instructions  are  properly  carried  out, 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

SCITDAV. 

4 IbA.  Codfish.  Siauoe. 

4 Ibc.  Rout  ll«eC  Mubed  TuraipA.  Poutoe^ 

Apple  Tut.  CusUurd. 

Monday. 

CodSAh  Calces. 

Boiled  Fowl.  Sauce.  Ham  Rashers.  Cau&Aower.  Potatoes 

Ta|Moca  Puddktc* 

Tukdav. 

Clear  Brown  Soap. 

Shoolder  of  Mutton.  Currant  Jelly.  Mashed  Tumi|M.  Potaloew. 

Marmalade  Pudding. 

WSONSSDAV. 

Fried  Whiting.  Sauce. 

Rolled  Beef  Steak.  Cabbage.  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Open  Jam  Tart. 

THeasoAT. 

Corned  Beef  and  Carrou.  Roast  Duck.  Potatoes. 

Cheese  Macaroni. 

FaiDAV. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Muttua  Cutlets  and  Sauce.  Savoys.  Potatoes. 

German  Pudding. 

SATrKDAV. 

Raked  Haddock. 

Stewed  Neck  of  Mutton.  Potatoes. 

Pancakes. 

SOKOAY.  ^ 

4 Ar.  Tail  end  of  large  fish  will  be  found  economical ; if 

poNuble  chooM  with  faroory  hue  on  the  — H iwthen  in  good  season. 

pint  milk,  s labk-cpoonruU  fknir.  a or.  butter ; just  before 
serving,  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  and  a squeere  of  kmon. 

Ratut  Iba.  sirloin.  W'ben  purchasing  sec  that  all  the  «oct 

is  removed  escept  what  is  absolutely  rvecessary  to  oo<d(  U.  Cut  off  about 
aJ4  lbs.  of  the  flap,  rub  U with  a liule  sugar  to  lactlow  k.  and  then  with 
silt  and  pepper  : put  k in  a cod  place.  Roast  the  remaining  4 lbs. 

Mtuiud  r«ns/>r.— One  large  turnip  ntaahed  with  a little  milk  and 
r or.  butter. 

T^rt. — t lb.  flour,  1 tea-spoonful  baking  powder,  pinch  of  salt. 
Vet  with  as  little  water  as  wtR  roll  k out ; H Ib.  suet  chi^rped  vfty Jttu  ; 
cpresd  half  on  the  patte.  Double  up  and  roll  out  smoothly.  Repeal 
with  remainder  of  suet  > • lbs.  apples,  yf,  Ih.  sugar,  a Utile  lemoa-peel. 

Cmtsrd. — Pint  of  milk,  a eggs,  iable-^»onful  of  flour,  sugar  to  taste. 

Monday. 

CtA/itk  C.4tk«t. — Rematosof  fish  from  the  day  before;  t large  dry 
potatoes  broken  very  finely  with  a fork ; s ox.  butter  ; t egg  lightly 
beaten  ; season  highly  with  pepper  and  salt » make  into  6 cakes,  egg 
and  bread-crumb,  the  white  of  egg  remaining  from  day  before  to  be 
used  ; fry  in  plenty  of  dripping,  serve  hot.  and  gamUh  with  parsley. 

AenV.— Boil  very  slowly  in  3 quarts  of  water ; serve  with  white 
sauce  made  of  about  K plat  of  stock  in  which  fowl  was  boiled  ; a little 
cooked  celery,  floor,  and  t ot.  butler. 

7A/mra  ib.  tapioca,  pint  and  a half  of  milk,  4 ox.  sugar, 

s eyga,  a little  flavouring. 

Tuundav. 

CUar  Brmtn  Jaw/.^-Thtt  is  made  from  the  remains  of  Sunday's 
roGtsi.  Bones  to  be  chopped  and  simmered  in  3 quansof  water  on  Mon- 
day evening ; when  cool,  fat  to  be  removed  : add  to  thb  the  fowl  stock, 
large  onun  cut  la  slkes.  and  well  browned  in  frying-pon,  the  parsley 
<iAised  io  garnwhinf , and  a little  celery : egg-shells  from  to-day's  pudding 
are  to  be  used  for  clearing  soup  after  straining. 

Sk*uU*rf/ Mutism.— In  winter  1 purchase  the  whole  fore-quaner; 
by  doiog  so  the  best  quality  can  be  had  for  the  pri  :e  1 quote.  Shoulder 
roasted,  served  with  red  currant  jelly. 

MarwutUtde  Pmddimg.  -Cut  some  sKccs  of  bread  very  thin,  cover 
wrkh  maraudade,  and  sprinkle  with  a tittle  fineW-chopped  met  ; fill  in  a 
buttered  mould  with  iheM,  add  a beaten  eggs  to  a pint  of  milk,  and  a 
iktie  sugar  ; pour  over  the  bread  and  boil  for  an  hour. 


WtujwasDAV. 

Fried  U'^JUtirng. — 3 good-sixcd  whiting,  egged  and  bread-cnxmbed. 
fried  io  mutton  dripping. 

Smmct.—%  pint  milk,  1 oc.  butter,  s uble-spoonful  flour,  t tea-spoonful 
anchovy  sauce. 

Retted  See/ Siemk.-^^  lbs.  rtuup  Meak,  a stuffing  made  of  3 oe.  bread- 
crumbs, airy  scraps  of  meal,  a ox.  suet.  1 oaion,  all  chopped  fine,  pepper 
and  salt , place  in  centre  of  steak,  roll  np  and  fasten  with  skewers,  cook 
in  quick  oven  for  40  minutes.  Baste  often. 

Jam  Tmrt, — Crust  made  same  as  for  Apple  Tart,  but  with  3 ox. 
butter  and  5 os.  clarified  beef  dripping  instead  of  suet ; Ib.  straw- 
berry jam. 

Thdsaday. 

Cemed  Bee/.—T^\i  is  the  flap  end  of  the  sirloin,  and  is  to  be  boiled 
ibwiy  in  3 quaru  of  water ; t Iba.  carrots  to  be  cooked  with  U ; sauce 
to  accompany  them  to  be  made  from  pint  milk,  1 ex.  butter,  and 
a spoonful  of  flour. 

Reaxt  Duck, — Duck  to  be  stnfled  with  sage  and  onions,  and  liberal 
allowance  of  pepper  and  salt. 

Ckeete  Macmreni- — lb.  macaroni,  steeped  in  water  for  four  hoars, 
then  stewed  till  tender  in  milk  and  water  ; pinch  of  salt  ; drain  dry.  Add 
pe;^>CT  and  salt,  sox.  grated  cheese,  a ox.  butter,  a few  bnad-cronbs, 
and  brown  before  the  fire. 

Friday. 

Veget<\hU  Jsm/.— Stock  from  the  boiled  beef  of  the  day  before,  from 
which  all  fill  has  been  removed,  to  which  add  the  bones  of  Tuesday's 
mutton  and  any  scraps  ed  meat,  9 quarts  of  amter ; simmer  for  four  hours, 
skim  caiaftUly.  add  s onions,  piece  of  Uimip,  parsley,  and  celery ; thickeo 
with  a little  flour  ; strain  and  serve. 

Muttam  Cutieta,—4  Ibo.  These  are  cut  from  the  best  end  of  the  neck 
cS  mutton,  broiled  over  a dear  fire,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

Situce,—)ii  pint  water,  a ot.  butter,  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and  salt, 
thickened  with  a Utile  flour  ; a spoonful  of  vinegar  to  be  added  before 
■ervuif. 

CerttMu  Pudding.— lb,  crusts  soaked  all  night  in  hot  milk  and 
water,  beaten  up  with  6 ot.  brown  sugar,  jf  Ib,  chopped  suet,  a eggs, 
a little  ground  ginger.  Boil  for  tsro  hours. 

Satumdav. 

Baked  Haddock. — Stufed  wtth  3 ot.  bread-crumbs,  a ot.  tuet,  some 
sweet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt.  Bake  in  ^ow  oven,  sriih  a ox.  butter  over 
it  When  cooked  thicken  tbe  gravy  arilh  a little  flour  and  water,  aad 
aerve  with  the  fish. 

Stnued  Heck  */  Muttem. — 3 lbs.  Stew  gently  for  two  hours.  Add 
I carrot,  small  tureip,  parsley,  cdoy.  pepper  and  salt  ; thidien  before 
serving. 

Pamcakes,—t  pint  milk.  1 egg,  lb.  flour,  a little  nutmeg,  sugar,  and 
pinch  of  salt ; make  into  thin  batter,  and  fry  in  dripping.  Serve  arkh 
sifted  sugar  and  lemon. 

Annexed  is  the  cost  of  supplies : — ^ ^ 

4 lbs.  Codfish,  at  3d.  ...  1 o 

6^  Ibo.  Beef  for  roasting,  at  pd.  ...  4 

Fowl  for  boiling ...  a o 

I lb.  Americaa  Hara.  at  yd.  ...  ...  o 7 

II H lbs.  fore-quarter  Mutton,  at  Sd. ...  7 8 

3 Whitings,  at  ad.  each ‘ 06 

3 lbs.  Rump  Steak,  at  pd a 3 

Duck  ...  ...  ...  13 

Haddock ...  ...  o 9 

4 quarts  Milk,  al  td.  ..  ...  i o 

ilbi  Butter,  at  la  i o 

a ib*.  Apples  at  id.  ••  -•  •«*  ^ * 

X donm  Kggs  at  is  ...  l o 

1 Ik*' Suet,  at  fid.  ...  ...  ...  o 

albs  Sugar,  at  a Hd.  ...  o 5 

yi  Ih.  Tapioca,  at  4d ...  o a 

Xlb.  Macorossi,  at  8d. ...  ...  o a 

a OS  Cheese,  at  8d.  ...  ...01 

yi  lb.  Jam,  at  4d.  o a 

3lht.  Flour  ...  .....  - o 4$4  w 

Vegetables  and  Sundries  a ti)(i 

£t  to  o 

The  remaining  sum  of  3&.  i ij^d.  will  amply  cover  all 
vegetables  and  sundries.* 

Sophia  M.  Allan. 

* The  Editor  begs  to  slate  that  he  cannot  enter  iiMO  any  corr*- 
spoodcacc  respectuig  uusuccescful  efforts 
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HOL'&E  OP  REPKESENTATIVES,  WELLINGTON. 


A WOODEN  CITY. 


BY  ONE  OF  ITS  INHABITANTS. 


' CANT  say  1 had  never  seen  a wooden 
house  beforc^although  I was  a "new 
chum/’  and  it  was  not  three  months 
since  I had  left  the  shores  of  old 
England.  For  instance,  I had  noticed, 
in  travelling  along  some  of  the  railways 
at  home,  a trim  little  hut  of  painted  deal, 
in  which  a pointsman  or  signalman  lived, 
moved,  and  had  his  being.  I had  been  to 
Yarmouth,  and  had  seen  still  remaining  some  of  the 
bouses  made  out  of  up-turned  boats,  like  that  immor- 
talised by  Dickens  as  the  home  of  Peggotty. 

It  was  a new  sensation,  however,  to  me  to  see  a 
whole  city  of  wooden  houses,  ail  looking  like  a box  of 
toy  dwellings  just  fresh  from  Nuremberg. 

It  is  possible  that  in  times  gone  by  (after  a good 
supper)  I might  have  " dreamt  ” that  I dwelt  in 
"marble  balls,”  although  I could  not  recall  it  at  that 
moment,  but  it  had  certainly  never  entered  into  my 
wildest  flights  of  Imagination  that  I should  one  day 
live  in  a wooden  city.  Consequently,  to  And  myself  in 
such  an  exceedingly  ligneous  locality — if  I may  use  the 
expression — was  a little  bewildering.  Possibly  I should 
not  have  been  so  very  much  surprised  if  there  had  been 
wooden  hams  and  w'ooden  nutmegs  in  the  shops,  nor 
even  if  the  inhabitants  themselves  had  been  of  wood, 
like  the  lady  and  gentleman  who  dwell  in  those  in- 
genious little  weather-houses,  and  alternately  appear  at 
the  door  according  as  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  fine 
or  wet.  I was  spared  this  additional  source  of  per- 
plexity, however,  although  1 noticed  that  even  the  foot- 
paths were  bordered  with  wooden  kerbing,  and  that 
(here  were  wooden  crossings  in  the  streets. 


I don’t  like  keeping  indulgent  readers  in  suspense 
longer  than  necessary,  and  therefore  I may  as  well  at 
once  tell  them  that  the  place  herein  described  is  not  a 
figment  of  the  imagination,  but  is  to  be  found  in  a 
British  possession  which  is  becoming  better  known 
every  day.  I refer  to  Wellington,  the  capital  of  New 
Zealand.  Its  inhabitants,  naturally  very  proud  of  their 
town,  are  fond  of  calling  it  " The  Empire  City,”  but 
among  its  envious  detractors  it  goes  by  the  name  of 
“ The  City  of  Packing-cases”  ; or  when  they  are  in- 
clined to  be  more  malicious  than  usual,  " The  City  of 
Match-boxes.” 

Both  these  epithets  are  a little  unjust,  however,  since 
it  is  amply  demonstrated  in  Wellington  that  buildings 
constructed  entirely  of  wood  may  he  ornamental  and 
even  imposing  in  the  highest  degree. 

Take  the  Government  buildings,  for  example,  said  to 
be  "the  largest  wooden  structure  in  the  world.”  This 
block  is  four  storeys  high,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
nearly  two  acres.  One  cannot  help  thinking,  on  look- 
ing at  it,  what  a fine  blaze  it  would  make  if  it  ever 
caught  fire,  and  it  is  not  a matter  for  surprise  to  learn 
that  watchmen  patrol  the  building  the  whole  night  to 
guard  as  much  as  possible  against  such  a catastrophe. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  of  a mcdi;cval  style  of 
architecture,  and  exhibit  a good  deal  more  of  ornamenta- 
tion than  the  Government  buildings,  which  are  square 
and  solid-looking,  and  evidently  intended  for  work. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  to  be  said  about  the  New 
Zealand  shrine  of  that  all-powerful  deity — that  it  is 
very  prettily  situated,  standing  as  it  does  on  a knoll, 
and  surrounded  by  willows,  pines,  and  other  graceful- 
looking  English  trees.  When  seen  by  moonlight,  its 
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A Wooden  City. 


turrets  peeping  out  of  the  dark  green  foliage,  and 
standing  in  solemn  relief  against  the  sky,  it  is  not  dif- 
ticult  to  fancy  oneself  back  in  England,  gazing  on  some 
of  the  fine  old  ancestral  homes  which  are  the  pride  and 
glory  of  our  fatherland.  And  then,  such  moonlight 
nights  as  Wellington  rejoices  in  ! I do  not  believe 
they  are  to  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

**  No  mUt  olMCurcs,  nor  cloud,  nor  *p«ck,  nor  Main  ; 
Iofull>orbcd  glory,  yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  ihrougb  ibc  dark  blue  depihs.*' 

What  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  of  Melrose  may  be 
said  with  great  appropriateness  of  Wellington.  Such 
glorious  sheen  transforms  the  meanest  building  into  a 
magician’s  palace,  and  all  nature  into  fairyland.  In 
spite  of  this,  I have  to  confess  that  even  the  most 
silvery  moonbeams  would  have  a difficulty  in  making 
anything  picturesque  out  of  the  Governor’s  residence, 
which  is  situated  within  a stone’s-throw  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary buildings.  It  is  a very  square,  uninteresting 
building,  and  is,  if  I may  be  pardoned  the  expression, 
about  the  most  woodcn-looking  structure  in  Wel- 
lington. 

Now,  most  of  the  other  buildings  of  importance  seem 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  they  are  constructed  in  such 
humble  and  unsubstantial  material,  and  endeavour  to 
hide  it  as  much  as  possible.  So  cleverly  are  they  de- 
corated with  Corinthian  columns,  entablatures,  and  so 


forth,  and  so  artfully  covered  with  a kind  of  cement 
powder  to  make  them  represent  stone,  that  the  closest 
inspection  fails  to  reveal  their  real  character.  This 
especially  applies  to  the  banks,  many  of  them  very 
handsome  buildings. 

I have  seen  new  arrivals,  when  told  of  the  material 
actually  used,  smile  incredulously,  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  building  a succession  of  taps,  as  if 
they  were  percussing  a patient  suspected  of  lung- 
disease,  or  gauging  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  a bar- 
rel. This  little  peculiarity  of  strangers,  in  fact,  gives 
Wellingtonians  an  infallible  means  of  detecting  a 
**new'  chum,”  in  addition  to  the  clues  afforded  by 
the  fashion  of  his  hat  and  boots,  and  his  general 
habit  of  gazing  at  the  shop-windows  as  if  he  were 
surprised,  6rst,  that  there  were  any  shops  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  place  like  New  Zealand ; secondly,  that 
they  possessed  such  luxuries  as  platc-glass  windows ; 
and  thirdly,  that  he  should  see  precisely  the  same 
class  of  goods  displayed  in  them  that  he  had  seen 
offered  for  sale  in  the  English  town  he  had  left 
possibly  less  than  six  w*ecks  before. 

A strict  regard  for  accuracy,  however,  compels  me 
to  add  that  VV’ellington  is  rapidly  losing  its  distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

The  wooden  buildings  are  a legacy  left  by  the  panic 
following  on  the  earthquake  shocks,  which  caused  so 
much  alarm  to  the  early  settlers,  and  the  most  severe 
of  w'hich  was  attended  by  some  slight 
loss  of  life.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  earth  disturbances  have  been  so 
trifling  (with  the  exception  of  the  recent 
appalling  catastrophe)  that  the  rising 
generation  are  getting  to  despise  the 
early  settlers  as  a lot  of  timid  old  fogies, 
and  are  beginning  boldly  to  go  in  for 
bricks  and  mortar.  Bye-law’s  have 
been  passed  by  the  city  council  com- 
pelling the  use  of  these  or  kindred 
materials  in  the  construction  of  all  new 
buildings  in  the  central  pan  of  the  city. 
One  large  warehouse  which  has  been 
constructed  in  brick  in  the  principal 
thoroughfare  (Lambton  Quay)  is  flve 
storeys  in  height,  and  would  do  no  chs- 
credit  either  to  Melbourne  or  Sydney. 
Even  to  the  Parliamentary  buildings  a 
considerable  addition  in  brick  has  lately 
been  made,  and  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  found  to  venture 
even  their  valuable  lives  in  this  man- 
ner, it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the 
peril  is  not  generally  believed  to  be 
imminent.  The  boldest  experiment 
in  this  way  has  been  made  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  {>ost  and  tele- 
graph offices,  just  opposite  the  Queen’s 
Wharf,  where  the  traveller  6rst  lands. 
This  building,  which  has  recently  been 
completed  at  a cost  of  about 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  edifices 
in  the  colony,  and  its  imposing  front 
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is  seen  to  full  advantage  from  the  sea.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  brick  buildings  in  the  town,  it  is 
strengthened  by  interweaving  thin  bands  of  iron  be* 
tween  the  courses  of  bricks,  and  other  measures  are 
adopted  to  make  it  earthquake-proof.”  One  or  two 
sharp  shocks  have  been  experienced  since  its  com- 
pletion— sufficient  to  set  the  bells  in  the  clock-tower 
ringing — but  no  damage  was  done  beyond  dislodging 
a little  plaster  from  the  ceiling  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
Needless  to  say,  the  *^old  inhabitants”  buy  their 
stamps  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  hasten  out  of  the 
building  again  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  a tempt- 
ing of  Providence  they  regard  as  absolutely  impious, 
and  they  look  forward  with  cheerful  resignation  to 
the  time  when  the  splendid  pile  shall  be  laid  in  ruins, 
as  a striking  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  their 
Cassandra-like  prophecies. 

“ Earthquakes  don’t  send  no  w.irning  when  thc/re 
a-coming,**  said  one  worthy  old  settler  to  me  the 
other  day,  **and  because  we  haven't  had  a big  shake 
lately,  it's  no  reason  why  we  shan’t  have  one  some  of 
these  days,  when  we’re  not  expecting  of  it.”  In  saying 
this,  my  friend  expressed  what  is  unquestionably  the 
feeling  of  many  of  those  who  came  to  Port  N icholson  in 
1841  to  found  the  settlement,  when  what  is  now  a busy 


little  city,  with  tramway,  telephones,  electric  light,  and 
all  the  luxuries  of  civilisation,  was  a straggling  Maori 
village,  situate  at  the  foot  of  wooded  hills,  on  the 
shores  of  a harbour  lake-like  in  its  beauty.  Younger 
and  more  venturesome  spirits — venturesome  now, 
though  hardly  more  so  than  these  same  timid  old 
folks  were  when  they  came  with  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  to  make  a prosperous  English  town  in  a place 
then  peopled  only  by  rude  savages — of  course,  laugh 
at  these  fears,  and  have  even  begun  in  a small  way  to 
construct  their  dwelling-houses  in  brick.  At  present, 
however,  this  has  only  been  done  to  a very  slight 
extent,  and  a brick  cottage  is  still  an  architectural 
phenomenon  of  great  rarity. 

However,  I must  not  allow  myself  to  gossip  too  long 
upon  earthquakes.  I will  only  add  that  unless  some 
very  severe  shock  occurs  in  Wellington,  the  invasion  of 
wood  and  galvanised  iron  by  bricks  and  cement,  fol- 
lowed by  the  triumphal  advance  of  the  latter,  is  likely 
to  continue,  and  in  the  course  of  another  generation 
the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article  may  become  quite  a 
misnomer,  as  applied  to  the  city  in  wh'ch,  and  on 
which,  I am  now  writing. 
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MR.  PILBEAM^S  LOVE-STORY. 

A FOOLISH  EPISODE  NARRATED  BY  HIMSELF. 


T is  ali  very  weil  to  talk  of  the 
impressions  of  a man  in  love, 
but  how  can  he  analyse  them? 
When  a great  wave  of  happi* 
ness  sweeps  over  him,  how 
can  he  think  of  the  details? 
As  I am  the  “ he,*'  I suppose 
that  I ought  to  know  more 
about  it  than  anybody  else, 
but  I do  not 

For  about  a month  past  I 
have  been  living  on  shadows 
— dreaming  dreams — vainly 
hoping  for  an  introduction, 
and  furtively  sneaking  into 
the  same  railway  carriage 
with  a would-be  unconscious 
air.  Of  course,  I wanted  to 
meet  Atr.  It  is  more  than  six  months  since  I began 
to  want  to  meet  her,  and  the  desire  has  become 
stronger  every  day.  By  accident,  I heard  her  name. 
Then  Flo— Flo  is  my  sister — said  that  two  of  her 
friends  had  identihed  me  by  the  family  likeness,  and  I 
thought  that  it  must  be  Minnie  Milbum  and  her 
sister.  A ghost  of  a smile  flickered  over  her  features 
one  night  when  I entered  the  train,  and  it  suddenly 
dawned  on  me  that  there  was  a chance  of  my  knowing 
her.  Of  course,  I was  not  satisfied  with  its  being  only 
a chance  ; 1 wanted  to  make  it  a reality.  My  daily 
journey  to  town  became  aj>leasure  and  a torment.  I 
nearly  broke  a blood-vessel  in  my  frantic  exertions  to 
catch  the  train  by  which  Miss  Milbum  went  home. 
If  I did  not  catch  it  1 was  miserable.  At  the  last 
moment,  even  when  I did  catch  it,  I had  not  the  courage 
to  enter  the  same  carriage,  but  watched  her  get  out 
of  it  at  Pilbury  Station,  and  was  miserable  that  1 had 
not  been  nearer  to  her. 

It  would  seem  as  if  I had  something  the  matter  with 
me.  A very  common  something,  I suppose  : the  old, 
old  story.  How  could  I go  on  day  after  day  without 
knowing  what  it  was  that  made  me  either  happy  or 
miserable  ? 1 f I did  not  see  her,  1 wanted  to  emigrate ; 
if  I saw  her,  I thought  that  there  was  no  country  in 
the  world  so  beautiful  as  England.  I lost  weight — 
that  did  not  matter  much— and  was  restless,  unhappy, 
took  to  dreaming,  and  always  dreamed  the  same  im- 
possible dream — that  we  were  being  introduced.  Flo 
promised  to  introduce  me,  but  she  never  would  catch 
the  same  train  as  Miss  Milbum,  and  I was  becoming 
as  savage  as  a wild  animal. 

During  the  whole  of  this  week  I have  not  seen  her 
once.  Her  friend,  “the  prophet’’ — a melancholy  indi- 
vidual with  a cloak  and  a pcrp>etual  cold— would 
blandly  get  into  my  carriage  every  evening,  and  I de- 
rived a mild — a very  mild — sort  of  comfort  from  think- 
ing that  he  lived  near  the  rose.  I had  once  heard  him 
say  that  she  was  a very  charming  girl.  1 could  hug 


him  for  making  such  a discovery.  Last  night,  the  15th 
of  May,  1 wrote  to  Flo,  telling  her  that  I had  seen  no 
one  but  the  “prophet  all  the  week,  and  that,  though  1 
liked  the  “prophet,”  1 did  not  care  so  much  to  see  him 
as  I did  some  one  else.  1 felt  fairly  heart-broken 
about  not  meeting  Miss  Milbum,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  that  I did  not  want  to  meet  her.  This 
attempt  at  persuasion  was  not  a success.  I thought 
that  Flo  would  see  from  iny  letters  how  much  1 was 
in  earnest.  1 met  Flo  in  the  train  this  morning, 
and  had  a long  talk  with  her.  I was  on  the  point  o< 
telling  her  how  miserable  I was,  but  feared  that  ^e 
might  take  the  matter  too  seriously.  However,  the 
walk  relieved  me  a little,  and  1 went  on  to  the  office, 
utterly  miserable  to  think  that  1 should  not  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  Miss  Milbum  for  two  days.  It  was 
Saturday,  and  she  could  not  go  to  the  National  Gallery 
to  copy  on  a Sunday. 

1 forgot  to  explain  that  Flo  is  a copyist,  and  has 
successfully  copied  “ The  Maid  and  the  Magpie ’'for 
the  last  three  years.  Like  the  man  who  never  com- 
plained, she  “ found  it  monotonous,”  but  there  was  no 
demand  for  original  pictures,  and  so  she  copied. 

I thought  of  my  misery  all  the  morning  until  the 
pressure  of  work  drove  it  away.  My  letters  were 
finished  at  about  one  o’clock,  and  then  a desperate  re. 
solve  took  possession  of  me.  Perhaps  I might  catch 
a glimpse  of  Miss  Milburn  if  1 went  to  King’s  Cross 
Station.  I knew  that  she  left  Trafalgar  Square  about 
half-post  two,  and  so  I rushed  to  the  station.  Ot 
course  I was  .ibout  three  trains  too  foon.  The  only 
person  who  entered  the  train  at  King’s  Cross  was  a 
snuffy  old  man.  I got  out  at  Finsbury  Park  and  care- 
fully watched  two  trains  pass  me.  but  Miss  Milbum 
was  not  in  cither  of  them.  Then  1 went  and  sat  down 
in  the  waiting-room.  I do  not  know  how  long  1 
stopped  there.  At  last,  thinking  what  a donkey  I was, 

I left  the  room  as  a train  came  in.  I did  not  know 
where  it  was  going,  and  I did  not  care  ; all  1 wanted  to 
do  was  to  get  away  from  myself.  Suddenly  I saw  Flo 
with  Miss  Milburn  and  her  sister.  People  were  wildly 
rushing  about ; Flo  introduced  me ; my  hat  went  up 
and  down  spasmodically,  and  the  train  started  without 
us.  I say  “us”  because  we  had  been  formally  intro- 
duced. 

The  next  moment  I found  myself  walking  up  and 
down  the  platform  with  Miss  Milbum,  not  caring  a 
straw  about  trains.  It  was  the  most  delightful  mo- 
ment of  my  life,  and  seemed  so  perfectly  naturaL  1 
knew  instinctively  that  Miss  Milburn  was  all  that  I 
had  imagined  her  to  be,  and  that  I should  never  love 
any  one  else. 

Of  course  this  is  very  absurd,  but  then  people  in  love 
are  absurd.  Another  train  came;  we  did  not  take  it 
At  last  we  started.  Flo  left  us  at  Tumham-Twopenny, 
and  we  went  on  together  in  the  most  natural  naanner. 

It  all  seemed  a dream  to  me,  but  wc  talked  and  talked, 
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and  at  last  the  Pilbury  Station  came  in  view,  and  Miss 
Milburn  and  her  sister  got  out. 

I have  been  trjing  to  think  what  she  is  like,  but  I 
cannot  very  well  describe  her.  I know  that  her  eyes 
VC  blue,  and  that  her  hair  is  brow'n ; that  the  rest  of 
ncr  features  are  very  pretty ; that  she  is  of  medium 
height.  Her  voice  is  her  greatest  charm.  It  is  so 
pleasant,  clear,  and  sympathetic.  She  has  a hot  little 
impulsive  temper,  and  a keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
She  says  that  she  does  not  like  torpid  people.  SMt  is 
not  torpid. 

I am  longing  for  Monday.  The  “good  Byfield”(my 
landlady),  as  a Frenchman  would  say,  has  brought  in 
my  dinner,  but  I am  in  too  ecstatic  a slate  for  mortal 
food.  I believe  th.-U  it  has  been  on  the  table  for  the 
last  hour.  What  is  to  become  of  me  ? I cannot 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  having  my  love  returned, 
and  1 shall  see  so  little  of  Miss  MUburti  that  somebody 
else  will  be  sure  to  get  what  our  American  cousins  call 
“ the  inside  track.”  Of  course,  I want  to  know  what 
she  thought  of  me.  I scarcely  know  what  1 said  to 
her.  But  I cannot  plod  away  at  this  type-writer  any 
longer.  I must  have  my  thoughts  all  to  myself,  and 
not  share  them  with  this  machine. 

After  Dinner, — I am  sitting  musing  by  the  fire.  Ilis 
useless  ; I cannot  understand  it  all  it  is  too  strange, 
too  new.  If  I think  of  it  I shall  work  myself  into  a 
fever. 

Monday^  18/A  J/<r/.— Nothing  but  disappointment. 
Thouglu  that  I should  meet  Miss  Milburn  to-day  \ 
didn’t.  Just  as  I was  leaving  the  office  I was  called 
back,  and  had  to  do  some  more  letters.  Flo  came 
down  to  dine  with  me,  and  it  appeared  that  Miss  Mil- 
burn— I suppose  that  I may  call  her  Minnie  to  my 
confidant^  the  type-writer — had  to  go  somewhere  to 
meet  some  people. 

I feel  dull,  sad,  miserable — as  if  there  were  no  hope. 
True,  I have  only  spoken  to  Miss  Milburn  once,  and 
yet  I feel  already  that  life  would  be  a perfect  blank 
without  her. 

Tuesday^  19/A  May.^\  went  to  bed  late,  and  missed 
one  train  this  morning.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
1 would  purposely  miss  another.  When  the  train 
reached  Pilbury  1 did  a stupid  thing : I entered  the 
same  carriage  as  Miss  Milburn.  Of  course,  there  was 
a bow,  and  that  was  all  A grinning  idiot  sat  between 
us,  and  .Miss  Milburn’s  sister  talked  to  a black-looking 
brigand  on  the  other  seat.  The  idiot  left  at  the  next 
station,  and  then  two  ladies  got  in  and  produced  a skit 
on  one  of  the  statesmen  of  the  day.  Miss  Milburn  read 
it,  and  said  that  it  passed  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 
In  the  conversation  which  ensued.  Miss  Milburn  said 
that  she  was  going  to  spend  her  holidays  at  Hastings, 
and  iKat  she  w’cnt  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Then  wc 
reached  King’s  Cross,  and  I bolted  off  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  in  order  to  appear  as  if  1 had  an  appointment. 
I am  afraid  that  my  getting  into  the  same  carriage  was 
indiscreet,  but  then  I was  hungering  to  see  her,  and  1 
had  the  felicity  of  studying  her  features  when  we 
passed  through  the  tunnels.  Thank  goodness,  it  was 
nearly  all  tunnels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King’s 
Cross.  At  luncheon-time,  instead  of  lunching,  I 


walked  through  St  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Fleet  Street, 
and  up  to  the  National  Gallery,  so  that  1 might  go 
round  by  the  fountains,  and  pass  it  on  my  return.  1 
did  so,  but  there  is  small  comfort  in  passing  a great 
hideous  place  when  you  cannot  sec  into  it.  However, 

I passed  it,  and  got  away  by  an  earlier  train  in  the 
evening. 

Nearly  choked  at  dinner,  and  am  becoming  small 
by  degrees,  and  unbeautifully  less.  I wonder  if  1 
could  break  my  leg,  and  thus  get  an  introduction  to 
the  father,  who  \s  a doctor.  Then,  if  I liked  him,  1 
could  say  that  1 profoundly  admired  his  daughter,  and 
he  might  ask  me  to  the  house.  It  may  happen.  Last 
week  I did  not  know  her  until  Saturday,  and  now  she 
is  to  me  what  Fanny  Brawnc  was  to  Keats : “ For 
myself,  1 know*  not  how  to  express  my  devotion  to  so 
fair  a form.  I w ant  a brighter  word  than  * bright,*  a 
fairer  word  than  ‘fair.*  I almost  wish  wc  were  butter- 
flies, and  lived  but  three  summer  days — three  such 
days  with  you  I could  fill  with  more  delight  than  fifty 
common  years  could  ever  contain." 

li’ednesdav,  20/A  May. — A day  of  miserable  disap- 
pointment ; 1 did  not  see  her  once.  It  is  unendurable. 

I met  Flo,  and  had  a long  talk  with  her.  It  relieved 
my  feelings  a little,  but  I do  not  think  that  she  realises 
how  much  in  earnest  I am.  It  would  be  such  a 
blessed  thing  if  I could  count  upon  going  as  far  as 
Pilbury  with  Miss  Milburn  every  evening,  but  I never 
seem  to  get  the  chance.  I am  afraid  that  she  avoids 
me.  How  can  she  know  what  passes  in  my  mind? 

I cannot  propose  to  her  all  at  once ; such  precipi- 
tancy would  be  brutal  When  was  the  misery  of  love 
ever  made  easy  for  mortal  man— from  Dante  down- 
wards ? 

22mt  May. — Last  night  I raged  and  fumed  because 
there  was  no  possibility  of  catching  the  usual  train. 

Work  had  to  be  done,  and  so  I did  it  Then  I came 
home,  utterly  tired  out  To-day — Friday — I worked 
like  a slave  in  order  to  catch  the  usual  train,  and  per- 
formed prodigies,  but  in  vain — at  least,  I thought  so. 

Suddenly  the  rush  of  work  ceased,  and  off  1 went 
Before  my  train  entered  the  station  I knew  that  .she 
was  there.  They  were  both  there.  Miss  Milburn  was 
reading  a book,  and  said  “ Good  evening."  She  did 
not  once  take  her  eyes  off  the  book  until  she  reached 
Pilbury.  I talked  ceaselessly  w'ith  the  sister,  who  was 
very  pleasant  How  I inwardly  raved  at  the  book  and 
wished  that  printing  had  never  been  invented ! But 
all  to  no  purpose.  VV’hcn  Miss  Milburn  got  out 
the  train,  she  again  said  “Good  night”  and  that  was 
enough  to  send  the  blood  dancing  through  my  veins 
with  delight ; in  fact,  I am  thoroughly  happy.  It  seems 
so  little  to  be  happy  about  after  a week  of  misery.  I 
shall  not  see  her  to-morrow,  and  then  there  will  be 
Sunday,  and  that  wretched  Bank  Holiday  on  the 
Monday. 

Tuesday^  26/A  May.  —I  have  not  continued  this 
miserable  record  for  some  time.  I did  my  utmost  to 
get  away  by  the  right  train  on  Saturday,  but  could  not 
leave  the  office  until  four  o’clock.  Consequently  I had 
all  Sunday  and  Monday  to  endure  without  a chance  of 
seeing  Miss  Milburn.  This  morning  I looked  out  for 
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Flo.  but  could  not  see  her.  Miss  Milbum's  train  was 
late  to-night,  and  I met  her  sister  and  had  a long  talk 
with  her.  The  sister  is  an  exceedingly  unaffected, 
charming  girl.  Miss  Milburn  was  in  the  train  ; 1 felt 
sure  of  it,  and  caught  a glimpse  of  her  back  as  she  got 
ouu  It  is  a very  pretty  back,  but  there  is  not  much 
pleasure  in  gazing  at  a back  when  one  has  been  ail 
day  longing  to  catch  a glimpse  of  a face.  However, 
it  is  better  than  nothing.  I have  seen  her  twice  to- 


until  three  o'clock,  and  waited  in  vain.  Of  course,  1 
came  home  feeling  that  life  was  a failure,  and  half- 
crazed  with  disappointment.  The  lilies  withered,  but 
1 have  kept  them.  I may  be  more  fortunate  to- 
morrow. 1 simply  worship  the  ground  Miss  Milburn 
walks  on,  and  I live  but  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her.  Love  is  a very  strange  thing.  My  heart  is  full 
of  it. 

Monday^  \st  Jutu. — This  morning  I saw  Miss  Mil- 


*’ I SAT  LONUI.NG  TU  S.NUB  THi:  MA.N  OPi*Usri^~'* 


day,  and  am  delighted.  They  are  dining  out  to-night, 
and  the  sister  said  that  for  her  part  she  always  found 
dinners  stupid.  She  certainly  is  very  frank  and  nice. 
I like  her  very  much.  Am  reading  Keats'  letters 
again,  but  the  misery  crops  up  so  much  more  than 
the  happiness. 

Saturday^  30/A  Af  iy. — I rose  at  five  this  morning, 
and  gathered  an  enormous  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
for  .Miss  .Milburn,  and  was  going  to  make  Flo  give 
them  to  her.  Miss  Milburn  was  in  the  same  train  as 
myself,  and  though  Flo  had  promised  to  meet  me 
by  that  train,  she  did  not  appear.  1 carried  the 
dowers  to  the  odice,  obtained  leave  to  go  early,  and 
went  to  King's  Cross  in  the  hope  that  I might  see 
Miss  Milburn.  I waited  in  an  evil-smelling  crowd 


burn  get  out  of  the  train  at  King's  Cross,  but,  of  course, 
she  did  not  see  me ; stiJI,  it  made  me  happy  for  the 
day.  I began  to  think  that  the  week  was  opening 
well.  With  much  trepidation  1 lookc*d  for  Miss  Mil- 
burn to-night,  and  found  her.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  a rather  good-looking  man  talking  to  her,  and  $0 
I only  received  a bow.  This  fiend  to  whom  Miss 
Milburn  was  talking  h.id  a keen  sense  of  humour,  and 
they  were  laughing  and  joking,  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  1 sat  longing  to  snub  the  man  oppo- 
site. I dare  say  he  was  a very  nice  fellow*,  but  still, 
what  business  had  he  to  l^e  talking  with  Miss  Milburn 
when  I wanted  to  do  so  ? The  other  evening  it  was 
a long-legged  man  ; this  evening  it  was  rather  a 
medium-sized  man;  but,  tall  or  medium,  they  all  ap- 
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predate  her.  She  is  going  out  somewhere  this  even» 
ing ; perhaps  to  a dance.  1 thought  of  Uncle  Bunker 
in  “All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,*’  when  he  calls 
Harrv*  “a  sniggering  peacock.”  The  man  in  the 
railway  carriage  with  Miss  Milburn  to-night  was  “a 
sniggering  peacock,”  because — because  I was  not  in 
bis  place. 

Wednesday^  yd  June. — I saw  Miss  Milbum  on 
Monday  morning,  although  she  did  not  see  me.  In 
the  evening  I got  into  the  same  carriage  with  her,  as  1 
said  before,  and  went  to  see  Flo  later  on.  Flo  told  me 
that  she  had  seen  Miss  Milburn,  and  said  to  her  that 
she  was  getting  sick  of  her — Miss  Milbum’s — name,  as 
I was  always  talking  about  her.  Miss  Milbum  smiled. 
She  will  be  going  away  for  her  holiday  on  Friday.  I 
saw  her  on  Tuesday  morning,  but  she  did  not  see  me. 
I did  not  see  her  in  the  evening.  I walked  to  the 
National  Gallery  with  Flo  this  morning,  and  saw  Miss 
.Milbum  just  as  I was  jumping  on  an  omnibus.  A 
sudden  fit  of  shyness  seized  me,  and  though  I would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  spoken  to  her,  I simply 
made  a rush  at  the  omnibus,  burst  into  it  covered  w'ith 
mud,  and  then  longed  to  knock  my  head  against  a 
wall  Of  course,  Miss  Milburn  was  not  in  the  train 
to-night. 

1 had  a letter  from  Flo  yesterday  saying  that  she 
was  not  going  to  give  flowers  to  Miss  Milburn  for  me, 
as  I was  quite  old  enough  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  my- 
self. Why  cannot  Flo  feel  that  I naturally  hesitate 
about  doing  such  a thing  ? However,  to-day  I became 
<lespcraic,  and  as  1 knew  ih.ai  Miss  Milburn  goes  for 
her  holiday  on  Friday,  I got  some  roses  and  sent  them 
to  her  anonymously ; 1 did  not  dare  to  put  anything 
inside.  She  will  not  get  them  till  to-morrow  morning, 
and  1 am  in  a great  state  of  trepidation  as  to  what  will 
happen.  1 shall  look  out  for  Miss  Milburn  in  the 
evening,  and  if  she  is  wearing  (hem,  well  and  good  ; if 
not,  1 shall  slink  away  to  some  other  part  of  the  train, 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  Perhaps  by  the  time  she 
comes  back  she  will  have  forgotten  all  about  it 

Thursday^  4M  June. — I learnt  from  Flo  this  morning 
that  Miss  Milburn  and  her  sister  are  going  away  to 
Hastings  in  a few  days.  Curiously  enough,  1 made 
arrangements  two  months  ago  to  visit  Hastings  on  the 
thirteenth  of  this  month,  but  whether  I shall  see  them 
1 do  not  know. 

And  now  about  the  flowers  : of  all  the  idiots  that 
have  ever  escaped  an  asylum  I am  the  worst.  I con- 
fessed to  Flo  about  sending  the  flotvers,  and  spent  the 
day  in  an  agony  of  trepidation.  I caught  the  right 
(rain  in  the  evening  and  saw  Miss  Milburn,  but  could 
not  observe  whether  she  had  my  flowers.  I saw  her 
smile  as  she  caught  sight  of  me.  and  instinctively 
became  aware  that  she  knew  the  secret  of  the  flowers. 
1 hid  behind  the  curtain,  and  at  Ptlbury’  thought  that 


I would  see  for  myself  whether  Miss  Milbum  was 
wearing  my  flowers  ; when  she  got  out  of  the  train  she 
was  wearing  some  flowers.  Miss  Milburn  would  not 
have  worn  those  flowers  unless — unless— but  I am  not 
coxcomb  enough  to  write  any  more.  I wonder  if  she 
did  wear  them.  There  is  a dignity  about  her  which 
makes  her  very  unapproachable— the  dignity  of  good 
breeding  and  refinement.  I am  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her,  and  must  be  looked  upgn  with  the  com- 
passion suitable  to  the  circumstances. 

Friday y ^tk  June. — A most  eventful  day.  Miss 
Milbum  went  to  Flo  this  morning  and  asked  her  if  she 
knew  the  hand-writing  on  the  box  of  flowers.  She 
looked  disappointed  when  Flo  said  that  she  scorned  to 
recognise  such  a scrawl.  Flo’s  conscience  smote  her 
at  midday,  and  she  left  the  “ .Maid  and  the  Magpie” 
to  go  and  confess;  Miss  Milburn  looked  pleased.  I 
could  put  all  the  flowers  in  the  world  at  her  feet  if  she 
would  accept  them.  1 am  so  unreservedly  in  love  (hat 
I am  sure  Flo  must  know*  it  The  old  beggar-woman 
at  the  corner  hails  me  as  her  benefactor  because  1 
cannot  bear  to  pass  her  without  a daily  contribution  to 
case  her  legendary  misery. 

Sunday ^ 2\st  June. — VV’cnl  down  to  Hastings  on  the 
I2ih,  and  saw  Miss  Milbum  on  the  pier  next  day. 
She  looked  the  other  way.  Went  the  next  evening 
and  gave  her  every  opportunity  of  seeing  me.  She  did 
nol  know  me.  Met  her  five  times  on  Sunday,  and  left 
Hastings  the  next  day.  I have  asked  Flo  for  some  ex- 
planation. Thus,  I expect,  ends  my  little  romance.  I 
am  proud;  Miss  Milbum  is  proud.  Perhaps  she 
thought  that  1 ought  not  to  have  gone  to  Hastings. 

\st  August.'~^y\ei  wrote  to  Miss  Milbum,  asking  for 
an  explanation  ; this  was  the  reply : — 

Dbar  Miss  Pft.SRAM,'— Th«nk  you  for  your  letter  of  this  morning. 
1 think,  howe^'cr,  lluu  my  arquaituancc  vith  your  brother  should  not 
continue. —Yours  truly, 

“ MiNMit  Mu.buiim.*’ 

Of  course,  nothing  else  can  be  done.  Miss  Milburn 
thought  that  I had  followed  her  to  Hastings ; I hadn't. 
I cannot  say  more.  If  she  be  not  fair  to  me,  what 
ca— but  the  world  seems  ver>'  dark  and  dreary. 

Gone  ! Heaven  bless  her,  although  she  frowned  on 
me.  Perchance  I may  be  a worthier  man  for  the  pain 
which  she  has  caused  me ; better  tn  all  that  pertains  to 
true  manhood.  As  I write  these  lingering  words  and 
the  shadows  f.all  around  me,  I lay  my  face  in  my  hands 
to  shut  out  a figure  coming  slowly  through  the  gloom. 
I clasp  the  angel  Sorrow  to  my  heart ; her  wings  fold 
softly  around  me  ; her  lips  are  pressed  to  mine  ; her 
tears  mingle  with  mine ; and  I fare  forth  among  my 
fellows,  feeling  that  my  brief  dream  of  happiness  must 
be  hidden  away  in  this  poor,  silly,  human  heart  of  mine 
until  life  itself  shall  cease  to  be.  But  perhaps  I may 
learn  better  things  by*and-by. 

George  B.  Burgin. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 


LL  wiihin  a very  recent  period  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  was  the 
only  institution  existing  in  the 
country  where  a course  of  first- 
rate  instruction  could  be  obtained 
by  those  who  desired  to  become 
musical  proficients.  To-day,  in 
the  midst  of  mucii  friendly  compe- 
tition, it  still  holds  the  premier 
place  amongst  our  schools  of 
music,  and  pupils  flock  to  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even 
from  distant  colonies  and  foreign 
countries,  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  course  of  study. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  was  founded  in  1822, 
and  opened  its  doors  in  1823  to  ten  boys  and  ten  girls 
who  had  shown  a talent  for  music.  Dr.  Crotch  was 
the  first  Principal,  and  so  useful  did  the  institution 
prove  under  his  fostering  care,  that  in  1830  it  attained 
the  dignity  of  incorporation,  and  was  granted  a royal 
charter.  The  earlier  years  of  the  Academy  were 
marked  by  a severe  struggle  against  financial  dif- 
ficulties ; several  times  the  funds  fell  so  low  that 
extinction  seemed  inevitable,  and  only  by  some  new 
effort  being  made  to  secure  subscriptions  was  the  end 
averted.  The  year  1868  witnessed  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a dissolution  that  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Academy  records.  At  that  time  the  fortunes  of  the 
institution  had  sunk  so  low  that  the  managers  offered 
to  return  the  charter  to  the  Queen,  who,  by  reason 
of  its  provisions,  was  unable  to  accept  it,  and  they 
gave  a six  months’  notice  to  the  professors  and 
officials.  Then  occurred  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
heroic  event  in  the  history  of  any  educational  estab- 
lishment : the  professors  met  and  resolved  that,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Academy  open,  they  would  sacri- 
fice, so  far  as  need  be,  their  own  fees.  This  noble 
resolve  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff  had  the 
desired  effect.  For  the  first  time  the  public  began  to 
make  strong  demonstrations  of  confidence  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  thenceforw’ard  the  number  of  pupils  con- 
stantly increased.  The  roll  of  twenty  with  which  the 
Academy  started,  has  now  reached  an  average  of  five 
hundred,  and  there  is  scarcely  a musician  of  eminence 
in  the  kingdom  who  has  not  passed  through  its  course 
of  training.  The  Government  provides  the  institution 
with  a grant  of  ^500  a year— a sum  which  is  certainly 
not  munificent  fur  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world 
to  give  on  behalf  of  musical  instruction.  The  Queen 
gives  an  annual  donation  of  a hundred  guineas,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  are  also  libera!  in  their 
contributions. 

The  educ.itionnl  system  of  the  Academy  is  of  the 
most  complete  kind,  and  is  the  outcome  of  many 
years’  experience.  The  management  rightly  main- 
tain that  whatever  branch  of  the  profession  a student 


may  wish  to  devote  himself  more  particularly  to,  he 
should  have  a good  general  musical  education.  Thus, 
the  singer,  they  consider,  should  play  the  pianoforte 
and  know  something  of  harmony;  the  player  will 
specially  benefit  by  a study  of  harmony  and  will  be 
all  the  better  for  learning  to  sing.  On  this  principle 
the  studies  arc  arranged,  some  being  compulsory,  and 
the  pupil  always  receiving  most  attention  and  instruc- 
tion in  that  which  he  has  selected  as  his  principal 
study.  For  their  leading  studies  pupils  are  placed 
under  one  of  the  best  professors  in  the  Academy;  in 
their  second  studies  they  are  allotted  to  one  of  the 
younger  or  less  celebrated  teachers. 

The  Academy  is  full  of  small  rooms,  each  of  which 
contains  a pianoforte,  and  in  these  the  lessons  are 
given.  All  subjects  which  admit  of  instruction  bein^ 
imparted  to  several  pupils  at  a time  are  taught  in 
classes,  but  the  system  adopted  is  not  the  ordinary 
school  one.  In  the  harmony,  composition,  and  other 
theoretical  branches,  each  student  receives  his  half- 
hour  of  individual  teaching  just  as  in  the  other  sub- 
jects, but  all  pupils  are  asked  to  remain  and  listen  to 
the  remarks  of  the  teacher  on  their  fellow-students* 
work.  A great  deal  of  extra  knowledge  is  thus  acquired 
by  the  pupil,  the  teacher  being  led  to  say  many  things 
which  he  would  not  have  thought  of  mentioning  to  a 
solitary  student.  Some  of  the  singing  and  pianoforte 
professors  also  allow  students  to  overhear  their  lessons, 
and  this  proves  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  those  who 
themselves  desire  to  become  teachers.  Many  former 
students  of  the  Academy  have  had  their  talents  so 
fostered  in  this  way  that  they  are  now  allowed  to  fill 
the  post  of  professor.  Indeed  a large  proportion  of  the 
present  staff  of  teachers  were  themselves  Academy 
pupils.  This  is  useful  as  showing  the  good  work  done 
by  the  institution  ; whilst  it  helps  also  to  engender  a 
feeling  of  unity  between  teachers  and  pupils. 

Instrumental  and  vocal  students  alike  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  weekly  rehearsals  with  the  orchestra. 
The  programmes  on  these  occasions  arc  always  ex- 
ceedingly varied,  being  compiled  so  as  to  afford  singers 
and  players  of  solo  instruments  opportunities  for 
practice  with  the  band.  Frequently  at  these  practis- 
ings  original  compositions  by  the  students  arc  tried 
over,  and  the  writers  have  ihu.s  the  best  means  afforded 
them  of  judging  their  work.  Ample  proof  of  the  pupils' 
progress  is  shown  by  the  concerts,  nine  of  which  arc 
given  yearly  by  the  students  in  St.  James’s  Hall.  The 
choir  and  vocal  and  instrumental  pupils  take  part  in 
these  concerts,  and  a pleasing  tout  ensembU  is  gained 
by  the  lady  students  wearing  the  Academy  costume, 
which  consists  of  a white  muslin  dress  close  to  the 
throat  and  wrists,  while  kid  gloves,  and  a red  silk 
ribbon  sash  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  cross- 
ing to  the  left  side  under  the  waist.  Male  students 
wear  evening  dress,  and  pupils  who  have  gained 
medals  are  required  to  wear  these  at  all  public  concerts. 
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The  Royal  Academy  stands  almost  alone  in  having 
a complete  orchestra  composed  exclusively  of  the 
students  and  their  teachers.  The  advantages  of 
such  an  orchestra  are  so  apparent  that  they  do  not 
need  to  be  enlarged  on.  Mr.  Joseph  Bainby  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  the  post  of  conductor  in  the 


SIR  GEORGE  A.  MACFASREM.  MUS.IX 
Principmi  tkd  Acdemy 

institution,  and,  under  the  care  of  so  able  and  ex* 
perienced  a musician,  the  choral  and  orchestral 
practices  and  concerts  are  likely  to  become  more 
valuable  and  interesting  than  ever. 

The  cost  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  fre- 
quently compared  unfavourably  with  that  of  foreign 
conservatories,  Leipzig  being  specially  signalled  out 
for  its  cheapness.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  fees  for 
the  session  at  Leipzig  are  much  less  than  those  of 
the  Royal  Academy— the  former  being  fifteen  guineas 
and  the  latter  thirty-three — but  when  the  travelling 
and  other  expenses  of  a pupil  going  abroad  for  study 
are  taken  into  account  it  will  be  found  that  the  pccu- 
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niary  advantages  are  not  so  great  as  at  first  sight  they 
appear,  and  beyond  the  simultaneous  acquirement  of 
a language  there  is  certainly  no  mental  gain  by  leav- 
ing home.  The  Royal  Academy  possesses  besides 
several  valuable  scholarships  and  prizes  open  to 
all,  while  the  few  which  Leipzig  has  in  its  gift  are 
open  to  natives  of  Saxony  only.  Several  scholarships 
providing  from  one  to  three  years’  free  tuition  are  an- 
nually offered  by  the  Academy  to  male  and  female 
students  for  the  highest  proficiency  displayed  in 
almost  every  branch  of  musical  study.  A recent  and 
most  valuable  bequest  is  the  Sir  Michael  Costa 
scholarship  of  ;^I20  a year,  tenable  for  five  years  ; 
and  there  have  lately  been  endowed  a scholarship  in 
memory  of  Mme.  Sainton  Dolby,  and  another  in 
honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  both  of  which  will 
soon  be  open  for  competition.  Besides  these  scholar- 
ships there  are  many  prizes — in  the  shape  of  money, 
musical  instruments,  books,  and  medals — by  which 
diligent  pupils  are  greatly  assisted  and  encouraged. 
Several  names  now  well  known  in  the  musical  world 
have  held  the  best  of  the  Academy  scholarships  and 
been  awarded  its  prizes.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was 
Mendelssohn  scholar  in  1856;  Mme.  Valleria  was 
the  Westmoreland  scholar  in  1867,  while  Miss  Mary 
Davies,  Miss  Bolingbroke,  and  several  other  equally 
popular  artists  seem  to  have  resigned  one  good  prize 
merely  to  win  a better. 

No  sketch  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  could 
be  complete  without  reference  to  Sir  George  Mac- 
farren,  the  Principal  of  the  institution.  His  devotion 
to  the  work  of  the  Academy  is  perfect,  and  no  one 
within  the  walls  labours  harder  for  the  students  or 
shows  more  interest  in  their  progress.  In  a recent 
address  Sir  George  spoke  of  himself  as  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  regard  of  the  teachers  and  students  in 
an  institution  in  which  he  had  been  their  forerunner, 
and  in  which  he  was  still  working  to  the  same  end 
as  they.  This  is  exactly  the  spirit  which  animates 
him.  and  its  effect  on  a large  number  of  pupils  may 
be  imagined.  His  annual  addresses  to  the  students 
are  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  and  are  greatly  valued 
for  the  sound  advice  and  kindly  exhortation  they 
contain  for  those  about  to  enter  on  a musical  career. 
The  PrincipaFs  sympathies  are  entirely  in  favour  of 
English  art,  and  against  the  fashion  of  unduly  exalt- 
ing everything  foreign,  and  this  alone  is  a worthy 
qualification  for  one  holding  so  high  a position  in  an 
institution  which  may  truly  be  called  national. 

A glance  at  the  list  of  members  and  honorary 
members  shows  that  the  Academy  has  the  support 
and  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  English  musical 
profession.  With  a reputation  so  well  established, 
its  progress  is  secure ; and  it  may  look  to  the  future 
with  every  confidence,  assured  that  substantial  tokens 
of  the  national  regard  will  be  as  freely  bestowed  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 
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WHAT  TO  WEAR:  CHIT-CHAT  ON  DRESS. 

BY  OUR  LONDON  AND  PARIS  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I.—FROM  our  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 

is,  of  all  months  in  the  year,  the  one  in 
I which  woollen  dresses  are  most  in  demand, 
and  are  by  far  the  most  comfortable  wear. 
But  besides  the  usual  preparations  for  this 
season,  both  during  autumn  and  winter  more  woollen 
dresses  will  be  worn  than  any  other  kind. 

They  are  suited  to  many  full-dress  occasions.  Some 
of  the  new  fabrics  are  works  of  art,  and  do  the 
weaver  and  designer  infinite  credit,  but  they  are  in  no 
way  allied  in  ordinary  seeming  to  the  serges,  cash- 
meres, and  plain  habit  cloths  with  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  contented.  On  the  principle  of  putting 
the  best  wares  to  the  front,  1 am  going  to  begin  by 
telling  you  of  the  most  notable  novelties,  though  I 
am  bound  to  say  they  are  costly. 

Imagine  the  finest  and  softest  serge  interwoven  with 
a perpendicular  stripe  of  shaded  velvet,  about  a quarter 


of  a yard  wide.  By  shaded  I mean  that  some  of  it 
is  dark,  and  some  of  quite  a light  tone.  Up  these 
stripes  as  though  trailed  round  a pillar,  are  violets, 
with  leaves,  in  the  fris<5  weaving,  and  natural  colour- 
ing. Irrespective  of  its  merits  as  part  of  a dress,  this 
is  a beautiful  fabric,  and  like  all  these  costly  stuffs, 
is  to  be  used  as  skirts  and  panels  with  lighter  stuffs 
draped  above.  A dark  violet  had  paler  velvet  inter- 
mixed, and  another  had  cr6pe  de  Chine. 

A very  large  range  of  woollen  stuffs  has  a collec- 
tion of  stripes  in  two  or  three  colours,  standing  up 
boldly  in  relief  from  the  groundwork  in  plush  or 
velvet,  sometimes  intermixed  with  a plaited  cord, 
sometimes  with  beads. 

In  all  cases  these  stripes  are  wide  and  important- 
looking, most  of  them  sufficiently  so  to  form  a side 
panel  of  one  stripe  only,  though  two  would  look  better 
in  most  cases. 

Another  novelty  in  autumn  goods  is  the  Phan- 
tom Stripe,  in  which  close  beside  the  dominant 
stripes  of  the  material  are,  as  their  name  implies, 
shadows. 

But  where  one  Englishw'oman  will  buy  these 
more  costly  and  startling  fabrics,  hundreds  will 
invest  in  the  ordinary  .stuffs  which  bear  no  date 
and  so  last  a season  or  two.  I will  therefore 
proceed  to  tell  you  what  improvements  and  new 
notions  there  arc  in  our  old  favourites. 

Vigognes  remain  in  favour,  and  in  all  the  plain 
goods  navy  and  petunia  will  be  the  favourite 
tones,  veritable  navy  blue,  dark  and  durable, 
being  in  the  ascendant.  A plaited  weaving  has 
been  introduced  into  many  of  the  plain-coloured 
stuffs,  such  as  Toile  Kansas,  and  Foul6  crois^. 

T*hc  Chuddah  cloths  are  woven  with  more  up- 
standing hairs  visible  than  heretofore.  Serge 
has  been  brought  out  coarser  and  rougher,  more 
like  the  kind  worn  in  some  of  the  convents ; its 
wear  when  made  of  all  wool  is  pretty  well 
everlasting. 

The  good-looking  habit  cloths,  or  lady’s  cloths, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  have  a new  variety, 
Poile  Montflon,  which  has  no  bright  shiny  face, 
and  consequently  is  less  likely  to  spot ; the 
Cheviot  Vicunas  have  a herringbone  stripe  inter- 
woven— and  if  you  do  not  have  a plain  fabric, 
I advise  a stripe  as  the  most  f.ishionable.  There 
arc  plenty  of  striped  stuffs  to  choose  from.  Poile 
Chamois  has  a double  stripe  interwoven  about 
half  an  inch  apart ; the  cheap  Astrakhan  cloth, 
like  the  fur  of  that  name,  has  a boucl^  stripe  ; and 
Drap  Amalie  has  a cable  boucic  stripe.  You  have 
your  choice,  and  as  there  is  no  very  distinctive 
novelty  in  colouring-nothing  in  fact  really  new 
— you  will  not  err  much,  choose  what  tone  you 
may.  But  the  newest  stuffs  show  many  bright 
touches  of  colour  in  their  stripes. 


AN  APPOINTMENT. 
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MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 


Some  of  llie  Chevron  cloths  have  rough 
diagonal  lines  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  on 
one  neutral  tone.  Cheviots,  tweeds,  and  serges, 
all  show  line-stripes  in  white,  about  half  an 
inch  apart,  and  these  the  best  dressmakers 
and  tailors  are  making  up ; but  the  same 
cloths  are  also  to  be  had  with  coloured 
stripes  instead  of  white,  and  are  largely  sold. 

Though  they  are  not  so  striking,  it  is  the 
million  who  buy  them  as  against  the  select 
ten  thousand,  and  in  our  times  the  majority 
carries  the  day. 

Cashmere  is  always  worn,  and  so  is  veb 
veieen  ; there  is  nothing  new  in  either  so  far 
as  I have  gathered  yet,  but  some  of  our  best 
dressmakers  use  a double  cashmere,  which 
is  very  durable,  and  while  draping  well  has 
much  more  substance  than  the  common  kind. 

Petticoats  are  to  be  made  of  tweed,  with 
wider  and  brighter  stripes  than  heretofore — 
some  of  the  more  neutral-tinted  stripes  being 
edged  with  a narrow  thread  of  gold  silk,  plain 
and  herringboned. 

Children's  jackets  and  dolmans  are  made  of 
diagonal  cloths,  and  of  a soft  fluffy  kind  c.alled 
Peau  de  Mouton,  to  be  had  in  white,  grey, 
and  blue.  Grown-up  people  have  a large 
choice  of  good-looking  w’oollen  mantle  stuffs, 
flecked  and  boucl^  and  with  fris(5  and  silk 
plaited  stripes.  Some  of  these  have  Arabesque 
designs  eight  or  ten  inches  wide. 

A demi-saison  wrap  is  always  wanted  at 
this  time  of  year  before  an  investment  is 
made  in  a warm  winter  mantle.  The  prome- 
nadcr  in  our  first  illustration  wears  a costume 
suitable  for  chill  October  ; the  colours  are  a 
pleasing  combination  of  red  and  brown.  The 
skirt  is  red  double  cashmere,  the  lining  to  the 
mantle  is  red  satin,  and  the  loops  of  ribbon 
in  front  of  the  waist  are  red  moird ; but  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  different  materials  arc  of 
exactly  the  same  shade  of  red. 

There  is  a killed  panel  on  the  right  side  of  the  skirt, 
crossed  at  intervals  to  the  waist  with  a fancy  galon  in 
brow  n and  red  velvet,  and  this  galon  also  forms  two 
perpendicular  lines  at  e.ich  side  of  the  quille  or  panel. 
The  bodice  (which  is  invisible)  is  a Garibaldi  in  striped 
flannel,  for  there  is  quite  a furore  for  this  style  of 
bodice  now.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  convenient. 
Kcady-madc  skirts  arc  bought  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent,  and  dressmakers  refuse  resolutely  to  make  a 
bodice  only,  because  there  is  no  proflt  on  it,  as  the 
hands  that  fashion  it  arc  paid  three  times  more  than 
those  that  sew  the  skirts.  They  are  made  by  skilled 
workwomen  who  have  learnt  their  business.  Hence, 
manufacturers  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  public 
who  buy  ready-made  skirts.  They  have  resuscitated 
Garibaldis,  and  smartened  them  with  tucks  and  silk 
collars  and  cuffs  ; they  have  made  jerseys  of  elastic 
cloth,  so  that  they  cling  to  almost  ever)*  figure,  and 
furthermore,  they  have  made  them  attractive  with 
braid  and  beads.  The  result  is  that  a vast  number 


of  women,  and  especially  those  with  moderate  purses, 
adopt  for  morning  wear  either  a jersey  or  a Garibaldi 
with  a ready-made  skirt,  and  thus  avoid  a dress- 
maker's bill,  with  its  dreaded  items. 

But  to  return  to  the  illustration.  The  mantle  is  of 
light  brown,  or  rather  beige,  Chuddah  cloth,  and  has 
collar,  cuffs,  and  bordering  of  dark  brown  fur.  It 
should  be  longer  than  shown ; but  our  artist  desired 
to  render  the  skirt  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  copy  ; 
the  mantle  really  reaches  to  w'ithin  a few  inches  of 
the  ground.  The  hat  is  brown  felt,  trimmed  with  red 
velvet  and  a brown  bird.  The  brim  is  lined  with 
velvet 

It— FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  woollen  materials  prepared  in  Paris  are  nearly 
all  checks  and  plaids — the  latter  mostly  of  the  fancy 
kind,  allied  to  no  clan.  They  arc  interwoven  with  the 
material  in  smooth  lines,  and  also  appear  as  upstand- 
ing velvet  and  plush  checks.  The  colouring  is  often 
extremely  loud.  The  V-shaped  bodices  are  fashion- 
ably worn  in  Paris,  and  the  silk,  or  any  material  of 
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which  the  dress  is  made,  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
invisibly  fastened  in,  and  thus  make  the  dress  high 
and  closed  at  will. 

Many  of  the  check  and  plaid  dresses  are  trimmed 
with  a plain  materia^  which  hlls  in  the  V-shape.  For 
several,  white  crape  is  used  for  the  purpose,  or  coarse- 
grained crape  of  any  tone  that  blends  with  the  toilette. 
All  gowns  worn  by  young  ladies  would  seem  to  be 
made  not  only  with  sashes,  but  with  shoulder-knots  to 
match  ; and  this  is  a dressy  style,  and  much  enlivens 
a dark  tone  of  material. 

Heliotrope  and  white  in  checks  form  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  combinations  of  the  moment.  For  evening 
and  also  for  full-dress  morning  wear,  muslin  and  lacc 
fichus,  square  and  doubled  across,  are  tied  about  the 
chest. 

Panier  trimmings  arc  finding  more  and  more  favour. 
I note  that  many  of  the  evening  gowns  have  them, 
when  they  are  called  bouffants.  They  are,  in  fact,  a 
positive  puff,  fastened  with  bows,  and  these  generally 
are  of  moinf  ribbon. 

Redingotes  and  casaques — sur\’ivors  of  the  old  polo- 
naise— are  a style  which  the  leading  French  dress- 
makers favour ; and  antique  jewellery  being  so  much 
worn,  old  buttons  of  all  kinds  have  been  hunted  up, 
and  you  cannot  do  wrong  in  using  any  kind,  always 
supposing  they  are  old. 

Some  of  the  old  and  some  of  the  new  buttons  are 
larger  than  our  crown-piccc.  Those  of  the  lightest 
tone  of  mother-of-pearl  in  this  size  arc  placed  on  the 
woollen  redingotes  for  autumn  wear. 

Toques  have  held  their  own  more  in  France  than 
in  England ; but  the  newest  dififer  in  the  crowns  and 
brims  from  those  worn  heretofore — the  latter  arc  straw 
or  velvet,  the  former  either  silk,  with  pin-point  spots, 
or  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  dress.  The  most 
wonderful  novelties  in  hats  are  made  in  bright- 
coloured  straws,  in  form  *like  a shell,  embroidered 
all  over,  and  with  a sort  of  wing  at  the  side. 

Bodices  fitting  like  stays  and  made  in  beads  arc 
worn  alike  for  evening  and  morning,  but  the  shapes 
differ  according  to  the  occasion.  For  evening  they 
are  low  or  V-shaped  ; for  the  morning  they  come  up 
quite  high  to  the  throat. 

The  Garibaldi  bodices  that  used  to  be  worn  twenty 
years  ago  have  been  resuscitated,  and  just  now  the 
Paris  shops  are  flooded  with  pretty  striped  bodices, 
red  and  white,  blue  and  white,  black  and  blue,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  colours,  made  with  high  silk 
collars,  a graduated  strip  of  the  same  silk  in  the  centre 
of  the  front,  and  silk  cu^s ; they  are  most  trim-looking 
and  dressy.  They  call  this  class  of  goods  jerseys  in 
England,  but  they  are  not  made  exclusively  of  elastic 
doth,  are  lined,  have  side  pieces,  and  are  veritable 
bodices. 

Under  the  head  of  velvet  and  silk  there  is  much 
that  is  new.  Velours  du  Nord,  having  a short,  thick 
pile,  exhibits  tufts  at  the  intersections  of  the  many- 
coloured  lines  which  form  the  check.  There  arc  two 
shades  of  blue,  and  heliotrope,  and  a coppery  red  that 


appears  in  this,  and  the  red  is  often  blended  with 
myrtle,  having  a fris^  cross-bar  of  gold  colour  through 
the  pattern.  A new  grey  faille  has  a cameo  ground 
with  frisd  bars  forming  stripes,  and  satin  and  velvet 
lines  interblended. 

There  are  many  chintz  and  plaid  patterns  in  the  new 
Siciliennes.  Some  of  these,  intended  to  be  used  for 
panels,  have  medallions  in  plush  and  fris^.  1 was 
looking  through  a long  list  of  colourings  in  plaids  and 
stripes,  and  the  admixtures  most  in  vogue  would  seem 
to  be  blue  and  terra-cotta,  navy  and  brown,  grey  and 
flesh-coloured,  brown  and  mousse  green,  red  and 
serpent-green,  myrtle  and  Havanna. 

Dresses  of  the  more  costly  kind  are  richly  em. 
broidcred  in  gold  bullion  thread  ; an  admixture  of 
deep  amber  velvet  would  seem  to  be  indispensable, 
especially  where  the  groundwork  is  cream. 

Pompadour  brocades  upon  the  thickest  silk  and 
satins  of  a stonc-colourcd  tone  are  made  up  with 
light  pink  and  light  blue  silks  and  satins  that 
form  the  bodices  and  panels.  If  intended  for  even- 
ing full  dress,  they  have  some  softening  lace  down 
the  panels. 

I will  describe  a useful  gown,  which  was  recently 
despatched  to  an  English  Princess.  The  skirt  was 
of  black  and  white  striped  silk  veiled  in  bbek  lace, 
the  bodice  of  black  silk,  with  plaited  vest  of  the 
stripes,  and  over  it  folds  of  black  lace  opening  just 
sufhcicntly  to  let  the  stripe  be  uncovered.  The  bonnet 
was  black  lace,  without  strings,  cut  up  in  a scallop 
in  the  centre  back  and  front,  but  very  high  and 
pointed  over  the  face — far  higher  than,  and  totally 
dificrcnl  from,  anything  generally  worn  in  England. 
English  milliners  come  to  Paris  for  models,  but  as  a 
rule  they  adapt  them  to  English  faces. 

An  illustration  will  be  found  in  our  second  engraving 
of  the  way  in  which  Parisiennes  use  the  fancy  plaids 
alluded  to  above.  The  more  prominent  figure  wears  a 
grey  woollen  dress  with  a checked  velvet  waistcoat ; 
the  tunic  is  turned  back,  with  a revers  of  the  same, 
and  the  cuffs  and  upright  collars  are  of  similar  velvet, 
which  aI.so  reappears  in  the  trimming  of  the  velvet 
hat.  The  colouring  is  dark  green  and  orange,  and 
rows  of  velvet  ribbon  combining  the  same  shades  trim 
the  kilted  skirt.  The  short  jacket  buttons  slantwise 
over  the  chest,  and  opens  below  to  display  the  plaid 
waistcoat. 

The  second  figure  illustrates  a comfortable  yet 
stylish  dress  of  golden-brown  diagonal  woollen,  dark 
crimson  velvet,  and  black  fur.  The  velvet  appears 
in  wide  stripes  down  the  skirt,  as  deep  cuffs,  crossed 
waistband,  and  dcmi-brctcllcs.  The  tunic  is  bordered 
with  fur.  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  sleeves,  as 
French  sleeves  show  a distinct  departure  from  the 
coat-shaped  ones  so  long  worn.  The  lining  is  still 
cut  of  that  shape,  but  the  outside  is  much  larger  than 
the  lining,  and  is  cither  gathered  or  plaited  at  both 
ends.  These  sleeves  arc  a great  improvement  on  the 
puffed  ones  affected  by  artists*  wives  and  .'esthetic 
dressers  generally  in  England  about  three  years  ago. 
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A Spout  Protector. 

Household  spouts  often 
get  stopped  up  with 
leaves  and  sediment, 
hence  the  device  which 
we  illustrate  herewith. 
It  can  be  fitted  to  any 
spout  or  gutter,  and,  as 
shown,  simply  consists  of 
a short  perforated  tube 
having  a closed  perfo- 
rated head,  inserted  in 
the  top  of  the  spout  to 
act  as  a strainer  for  the 
water.  Projecting  as  it  docs  above  the  top  of  the 
spout  opening,  the  protector  operates  even  when  the 
gutter  contains  a layer  of  sediment. 

Tanning  with  Soap. 

A method  of  tanning  with  soap,  oil,  and  carbolic  acid, 
is  stated  to  have  been  brought  out  by  an  Australian 
inventor.  The  skins  after  being  limed  in  the  ordinary 
way  are  placed  in  a tin  bath,  consisting  of  a mixture  of 
ten  gallons  of  water  in  which  200  lbs.  of  soap  are  dis- 
solved, and  containing  l gallon  of  carbolic  acid.  The 
skins  are  left  in  this  until  converted  into  leather.  The 
process  is  said  to  be  accelerated  by  adding  afresh  pint 
of  carbolic  acid  to  the  liquor  from  time  to  time.  The 
above  course  is  applicable  to  sole  leather  ; but  for  a 
softer  leather,  limed  and  haired  skins  are  kept  for  one 
or  two  days  in  a mixture  of  four  parts  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide and  one  of  carbolic  acid,  then  washed. 

"Botanists”*  Parasols. 

A new  invention  has  recently  been  introduced  in 
France  for  the  benefit  of  lady  botanists.  It  consists 
of  an  ordinary  parasol,  with  a small  but  strong  pair  of 
scissors  concealed  in  the  top  of  the  stick.  By  touch- 
ing a knob  in  the  handle  the  scissors  spring  out,  and 
by  their  means  the  owner  can  cut  flowers,  leaves, 
&c.,  growing  far  out  of  reach  on  high  banks,  thorny 
hedges,  or  overhanging  boughs. 

A Large  Electric  Locomotive. 

A full-sired  electric  locomotive  has  been  built  at 
Rhode  Island  It  is  designed  for  traction  on  a railway 
of  the  ordinary  gauge,  and  to  draw  a regular  passen- 
ger train  behind  iL  It  has  six  wheels,  each  5 feet 
8 inches  in  diameter,  and  these  are  coupled  direct  to 
the  armatures  of  two  powerful  electric  motors.  TJicsc 
armatures  are  no  less  than  3 feet  in  diameter,  and 
they  arc  capable  of  giving  out  a power  of  500,000 
watts,  or  about  670  horse-power.  Electric  head-lights 


are  fitted  to  the  locomotive  as  well  as  electric  bells, 
and  brakes.  The  train  is  also  to  be  lighted  by  incan- 
descent lamps  fed  from  the  current,  wfiich  is  to  be 
supplied  to  the  motors  from  a generating  station  by  a 
central  conductor.  In  view  of  the  proposed  electric 
under-ground  railway  for  New  York  this  locomoti\e  is 
a step  in  advance. 

A Nickel  Lightning-Rod. 

Copper  is  not  a very  good  material  for  lightning- 
rods  apart  from  its  high  conductivity  for  the  electric 
discharge.  It  is,  for  example,  comparatively  dear,  and 
it  is  also  somewhat  soft  and  e.asity  cut.  Iron,  again, 
is  liable  to  rust,  although  it  is  much  cheaper  than 
copper.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  And  that  a 
nickel  rod  is  being  tried  on  a building  in  l.)rcsden. 
Nickel  does  not  rust  in  moist  air,  it  conducts  fairly 
well,  and  is  tolerably  strong. 

Out-door  Bagatelle. 

A match  at  bagatelle  was  recently  played  in  Small 
Heath  Park,  Birmingham,  under  novel  conditions.  In 
place  of  the  usual  table  an  asphaltc  or  concrete  surface 
formed  the  field,  and  instead  of  cues,  mallets  were  em- 
ployed, or  the  bails  simply  bowled  by  hand.  Lawn 
bagatelle  may  come  to  be  a rival  of  lawn  tennis  if  it 
meet  with  general  favour. 

Photographing  Sound. 

Professor  Graham  Bell  h.as,  in  conjunction  with 
other  inventors,  brought  out  a means  of  registering 
sounds,  including  the  human  voice,  by  oieans  of  pho- 
tographic plates.  This  is  the  apparatus  called  the 
“graphophone,"  to  which  wc  alluded  in  a recent 
GATitERER  as  having  been  patented  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Edison  has  found  in  the  “phonograph”  a purely 
mechanical  means  of  recording  and  reproducing 
sound  : Professor  Bell  has  now  devised  a chemical, 
or  photo-chemical,  means.  His  method  will  be  under- 
stood from  Figs.  I and  2 ; but  we  may  preface  the 
description  of  these  figures  with  the  remark  that  the 
essence  of  the  plan  consists  in  causing  the  vibrations 
of  the  voice  to  vary  the  intensity  of  a ray  of  light 
which  falls  on  a moving  sheet  of  sensitised  photo- 
graphic paper.  The  intensity  of  the  ray,  varying  with 
the  vibrations  of  the  voice,  decomposes  the  photo- 
graphic film  in  proportion  to  its  intensity  : that  is  to 
say,  the  depth  of  its  photo-chemical  action  on  the 
plate  corresponds  to  the  intensity  and  to  the  vibrations 
of  the  voice.  This  is  done  by  causing  the  ray  to  pass 
through  a sheet  of  absorbent  solution  which  varies  in 
thickness  according  to  the  vibrations  of  the  voice. 
The  ray  thus  filtered  varies  in  strength  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  solution,  and  thus  w'ith  the  vibrations  of 
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the  voice.  In  Fig.  i,  R is  the  ray.  concentrated  by  a 
lens.  L,  and  passing  through  a pane  of  glass,  P (Figs,  i 
and  2).  then  along  a tube  to  a camera,  c,  or  dark 
chamber,  containing  the  photographic  plate,  which  is 
endowed  with  movement  by  means  of  an  automatic 
mechanism.  In  passing  through  the  pane,  however, 


the  ray  experiences  a sifting  because  of  a sheet  of 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  flowing  on  it  from  the 
jet  j,  the  pipe  T,  and  the  holder  H above.  This  sheet 
of  orange  liquid  reduces  the  intensity  of  the  ray  in  pro- 
portion to  its  thickness,  and  this  thickness  is  regulated 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  inclined  speaking-board,  B 
(Fig.  2).  against  which  the  operator  speaks.  Con- 
sequently the  intensity  of  the  ray  is  jegulated  by  the 
voice,  and  hence  the  depth  of  the  photographic  im- 
pression in  the  camera.  This  impression  is  developed 
like  an  ordinar>*  photograph,  and  the  depth  of  the 
sound-trace  is  the  phonographic  record,  just  as  the 
depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  tinfoil  of  Edison's  phono- 
graph is  the  register  of  the  sounds.  Professor  Hell 
reproduces  the  sound  by  means  of  a microphone,  bat- 
tery, and  telephone.  The  sound-trace  is  caused  to 
agitate  the  loose  contacts  of  a microphone,  and  thus 
to  vary  the  current  of  the  battery  in  accordance  with 
its  depth.  The  telephone  responds  to  the  varjdng 
current  and  reproduces  the  sounds. 

A New  Mode  of  Flame-Heating. 

Mr.  T.  Fletcher,  F.C.S.,  has  been  making  experi- 
ments on  the  heating  of  water  in  kettles  and  boilers  by 
means  of  flames,  and  we  understand  that  his  opinion 
is  against  the  present  plan  of  flat-bottomed  kettles. 
He  prefers  a ribbed  or  flanged  bottom  to  a boiler,  as 
giving  greater  efficiency.  A kettle  of  his  device,  which 
he  shows  to  be  more  economical  than  the  ordinary  sort, 
has  metal  projections  in  the  bottom  which  take  up  the 
heat  from  the  flame  and  convey  it  to  the  water. 

A Wax  Phonograph. 

A modification  of  Mr.  Edison’s  well-knowm  phono- 
graph has  recently  been  devised,  in  which  a thin  layer 
of  wax  takes  the  place  of  the  tinfoil  of  Mr.  Edison's 
instrument,  and  a knife-edge  the  stylus  by  which  the 
wax  is  indented.  The  instrument  is  said  to  give  good 


results.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  knife-edge  is 
fixed  to  the  back  of  a diaphragm,  which  is  caused  to 
vibrate  by  the  voice,  and  the  edge  cuts  into  the  wax. 
As  the  waxed  surface  is  caused  to  move  under  the 
knife-edge  the  vibrations  are  imprinted  into  it  in  a 
track,  which  can  be  made  to  reproduce  the  speech  by 
passing  it  once  again  under  the  knife-edge,  and  thus 
setting  the  diaphragm  into  vibration. 

Branding  by  Electricity. 

At  Boston  (U.S.)  there  is  being  made  a voltaic 
battery  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  electricity  for 
branding  sheep  at  a ranch  in  Montana.  The  branding 
is  to  be  done  by  a platinum  wire  rendered  white-hot. 
or  incandescent,  by  the  passage  of  the  current  of  elec- 
uicity  through  it.  As  the  wire  is  fine  and  can  be 
raised  to  any  desirable  temperature,  the  branding  is 
performed  quickly  and,  it  is  said,  with  the  minimum 
of  pain. 

India-rubber  Ear  Drums. 

An  artificial  drum  for  the  ear,  of  soft,  flexible  india- 
rubber.  has  been  devised  by  an  American  inventor. 
The  rubber  membrane  is  stretched  on  a spring  loop, 
which  expands  and  holds  it  in  position  w'ithin  the 
ear.  A concealed  cord  is  attached  to  the  drum, 
w’hereby  it  can  be  removed  at  will  by  the  person  using 
it.  A small  hook  also  senses  the  same  purpose.  The 
invention  thus  appears  to  be  a remarkably  convenient 
one,  since  if  the  user  desires  to  be  hard  of  hearing  in 
any  particular  case,  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to 
undo  his  drum ! 

A Chiming  Dinner-Bell. 

The  figure  illustrates  an  octave  of  bells  which  may 
be  called  a ^'parlour  chime,*  and  which  can  be  used  as 
a dinner  call,  or  for  aniusemcnt  in  bell-ringing.  The 


bells  are  fixed  on  a board  as  show'n,  and  two  drum- 
sticks or  beaters  are  provided  for  the  player.  A card 
of  printed  tunes  is  supplied  with  the  bells,  so  arranged 
numerically  that  tunes  can  be  played  by  a person 
ignorant  of  music. 
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Te  le  ma  reg  rap  hs. 

Fifteen  stations  have  been  fined  up  along  the  Scheldt 
and  its  tributaries,  between  Ghent  and  Lille,  for  tidal 
obsen-ations.  They  are  connected  by  telegraph  to  a 
central  station,  and  the  flow  of  the  tide  is  there  re> 
corded  every  five  or  ten  minutes  by  automatic  means, 
on  zinc  plates.  Copies  of  the  record  are  printed  from 
the  plates  for  distribution  and  storage.  While  upon 
this  subject  we  may  mention  that  the  old  idea  of  fit- 
ting the  Europe-American  route  for  vessels  across 
the  Atlantic  with  fioating  stations  anchored  to  the 
bottom  has  again  cropped  up  in  America.  These 
stations  would  be  light- 
ships and  telegraph 
offices  combined,  as  well 
as  refuges  in  case  of 
wrecks. 

Oust  Fuel. 

An  immense  quantity 
of  coal  is  reduced  to  dust, 
and  any  attempt  to  utilise 
the  valuable  waste  de- 
serves encouragement.  A 
specially  constructed  fur- 
nace for  burning  coal- 
dust  has  recently  been 
tried  with  success  in  Lon- 
don. This  furnace  is 
simple ; the  dust  fuel 
being  laid  on  deep  nar- 
row bars,  which  dip  at 
their  lower  sides  into 
water.  The  fuel  is  burned 
by  air  forced  by  a fan  or 
blower  into  a closed  ash. 
pit.  These  furnaces  arc 
adapted  for  bakers’  ovens 
and  laundries,  as  well  as 
steam-engines.  The  cost 
of  fuel  for  1,000  gallons  of  water  evaporated  came 
out  at  from  4d.  to  6d.  in  the  experiments. 

Electric  Police  Signals. 

A police  signal  or  tell-tale  has  been  fitted  up  in 
Boston.  Its  object  is  to  enable  policemen  on  duty  to 
signify  at  the  central  station  where  they  arc  upon  their 
beat,  and  thus  record  their  attention  to  duty.  'This 
device  IS,  however,  combined  with  a telegraph,  by 
which  the  policeman  can  telegraph  new's  or  call  for  a 
fire-alarm,  patrol  waggon,  or  ambulance  provided  with 
medical  appliances  and  men.  Thus  the  event  of  an 
emergency  is  also  provided  for,  as  well  as  the  concen- 
tration of  police  to  the  place  from  which  the  call  has 
come.  Such  an  arrangement  must  contribute  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  a large  city. 

Oil  from  Wood. 

A new  industry — namely,  the  extraction  of  oil  from 
wood— has  lately  sprung  up  in  Sweden.  The  oil  is 
used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  ordinary  lamps,  and 


it  is  made  from  the  stumps  and  roots  of  trees  left  in 
the  forests  after  the  timber  has  been  cut.  The  trees 
which  furnish  most  oil  are  the  pine  and  the  fir.  Tur- 
pentine creosote,  acetic  acid,  wood  charcoal,  tar  oils, 
and  so  on,  arc  also  made  from  the  stumps.  The  oil 
burns  best  when  mixed  with  a proportion  of  benzine,  as 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  smoky  from  the  large  amount 
of  carbon  it  contains. 

A Pocket  Sewing  Machine. 

A little  lockstitch  sewing  tiuchine  has  been  invented 
by  a German,  which,  from  its  size— namely,  eight 
inches  long  by  two  inches 
wide— and  its  weight  of 
eight  ounces,  may  be  con- 
sidered a pocket  ma- 
chine. The  apparatus  re- 
sembles a hand  stamping 
appliance,  and  can  be 
fixed  to  the  edge  of  an 
ordinary  table  by  a 
clamp.  The  invention  is 
very  ingenious,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  work 
it  is  to  press  the  head  of 
a sliding  bar  at  regular 
intervals.  Ladies  fur  the 
future  will  perhaps  make 
it  an  accompaniment  of 
their  friendly  visits  to 
each  other.  The  figure 
represents  the  machine 
in  its  entirety,  and  will 
be  sufficiently  understood 
by  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  such  machines, 
without  any  detailed  de- 
scription of  ours.  The 
bobbin.  D.  is  seen  above 
with  the  thread,  T,  leav- 
ing it  and  proceeding  to  the  needle,  N,  which  works 
through  the  small  table.  T.  All  the  other  parts  are 
accessory  to  the  working  of  the  tool  and  the  fixing 
of  it  in  position.  The  construction  is  simple,  and  it 
is  said  that  a mere  child— or,  at  all  events,  a very 
young  person — can  learn  its  use  in  a few  minutes. 

Numbness  from  Lightning. 

A curious  case  has  been  reported  recently  by  a 
Scotch  physician,  of  a lady  who  was  struck,  or  rather 
stunned,  by  lightning  forty-two  years  ago,  and  has  re- 
tained a numbness  from  it  ever  since.  The  lightning 
knocked  her  over,  and  on  regaining  consciousness  she 
felt  a numb  sensation  in  the  right  side  and  arm,  but 
no  other  ill  effects,  and  no  external  marks  were 
visible.  Ever  since  she  has  felt  this  numbness  in- 
crease on  the  approach  of  a thunderstorm,  and  she 
can  tell  by  it  when  the  air  is  heavily  charged  with 
electricity.  Otherwise  she  is  hale  and  hearty,  and 
has  a considerable  family,  all  of  whom  arc  well  and 
strong. 
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Ihe  Krotophone. 

The  ** krotophone”  is  a new  telephone  receiver  which 
has  no  magnetism  or  wires  in  it,  but  which  appears 
to  be  a m^ification  of  the  Hughes  carbon  micro- 
phone. The  microphone  is  known  to  have  the  pro. 
perty  of  giving  out  sound  when  traversed  by  a current, 
as  well  as  acting  as  a transmitter  of  sound ; but 
the  inventor  of  the  “krotophone”  appears  to  have 
improved  the  receiving  microphone.  His  apparatus 
consists  simply  of  a carbon  pencil  pointed  to  a 
round  carbon  disc,  which  acts  as  a diaphragm.  The 
pencil  touches  the  disc,  and  when  the  telephone 
currents  pass  through  the  pencil  to  the  disc,  and  thus 
to  the  edges  of  the  latter,  it  gives  out  the  sounds,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  reproduces  the  speech. 

A Nev)^  Drawing>Frame. 

A correspondent  sends  us  the  following  sketch  of  an 
ingenious  drawing-frame,  which  enables  a learner  or 
amateur  to  draw  from  natural  objects  with  more  ac* 
curacy  than  with  the  unaided  eye.  It  consists  of  a 


rectangular  frame,  as  shown  in  the  hgure,  each  side 
having  a slit  cut  in  it  Spring  holdfasts  are  inserted 
in  the  slits  and  can  be  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  finger 
and  thumb,  each  holdfast  remaining  where  it  is  left 
when  the  force  is  removed.  Threads  crossing  the 
frame  between  the  holdfasts  are  thus  moved  so  as  to 
give  the  perspective  height  or  breadth  of  any  distant 
object  in  the  field  of  view.  Thus,  by  moving  two  or 
more  threads  at  right  angles  the  perspective  position 
of  a square  block  or  other  similar  figure  can  be  marked 
as  shown.  The  frame  is  graduated  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  intersections  to  the  drawing-paper, 
which  should  have  its  edges  divided  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  frame. 

The  King-Fish. 

An  opah,  or  king-fish  {Zrus  iuna\  was  recently 
captured  ofif  the  Shetland  Islands  and  brought  to  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  The  specimen  is 


about  five  feet  long  and  weighs  160  lbs.  This  fish 
is  exceedingly  rare,  and  of  great  beauty.  The  colours 
of  the  sides  and  back  are  dark  green  intermingled 
with  gold  and  purple,  while  the  irides  are  red.  The 
opah  appears  to  be  a roaming  fish,  and  is  found  in  | 
most  places  of  the  world  from  time  to  lime.  Its  habits  \ 
are  little  known,  and  its  fare  is  believed  to  vary  with 
the  locality  it  finds  itself  in.  When  visiting  the  British 
Islands  it  is  believed  to  feed  chiefly  on  herrings  and 
cuttlefish. 

Preserving  Fish. 

A Hamburg  inventor  has  brought  out  a process  for 
preserving  fresh  fish.  It  consists  in  putting  the  fish  as 
soon  as  caught  into  steel  barrels  filled  with  a solution 
of  boracic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  salt  and  water ; the 
proportions  being  three  per  cent,  of  the  antiseptics,  and 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  salt  water.  An  air-tight 
cover  is  then  put  on  the  barrel,  and  by  means  of  a valve 
in  it  the  water  is  pumped  into  the  barrel,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  air  is  expelled.  This  done,  the  barrel  is 
ready  for  transport.  The  process  has  been  tried  in  this 
country  on  the  salmon  caught  in  Scotland  and  brought 
to  London,  with  satisfactory  results.  The  casks  hold 
about  500  lbs.,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  fish  keeps  fresh 
in  them  for  several  days.  The  process  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  preservation  of  jointed  meat. 

A Great  Balloon. 

A voyage  across  the  American  continent  is  about  to 
be  undertaken  by  a San  Francisco  al^ronaut,  Mr.  A.  P. 
\^an  Tassel,  and  for  that  purpose  he  has  constructed  a 
balloon  capable  of  containing  150,000  cubic  feet  of 
hydrogen  gas.  The  height  from  the  floor  of  the 
wicker  car  to  the  top  of  the  gas  reservoir  is  1 19  AkL 
The  envelope  is  made  of  fine  cloth,  varnished  to  make 
it  air-tight.  The  car  can  contain  fifteen  persons,  and  is 
21  feet  round,  while  its  sides  are  34  inches  high.  Mr. 
Van  Tassel  has  had  considerable  experience  in  aerial 
travelling,  he  having  crossed  the  Wichita  Mountains, 
which  rise  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  winds 
blowing  eastward  from  the  Pacific  towards  the  Atlantic 
are  the  agents  on  which  he  relies  for  the  success  of  his 
experiment. 

Two  Curious  Pens. 

A pen,  heated  either  by  gas  or  an  electric  current,  is 
now  used  to  trace  designs  on  waxed  glass,  w*ith  a view 
to  engraving  the  glass.  The  hot  point  causes  the  wax 
to  flow  off  the  glass,  leaving  it  bare  to  the  fluoric  acid 
used  in  etching  the  glass.  While  upon  this  subject, 
wc  may  also  mention  that  an  ingenious  Frenchman 
has  designed  a double-nibbed  pen,  by  which  a dupli- 
cate copy  of  a letter  or  other  writing  is  obtained. 
The  two  pen-points — or,  rather,  separate  nibs— are 
placed  one  over  the  other  on  the  butt  end  of  the 
holder,  the  distance  separating  them  being  the  width 
of  the  two  lines — namely,  the  original  and  duplicate-- 
of  the  writing  ; and  the  two  sheets  of  paper  arc  so 
arranged  on  the  desk  provided,  that  it  is  easy  after 
writing  a line  to  shift  the  papers  so  as  to  make  ready 
for  writing  another  line. 
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A Chlorine  Gas  Battery. 

A new  battery  for  electric  lighting  in  houses  has 
recently  been  devised,  which  does  not  require  to  have 
its  solutions  replaced  when  exhausted,  inasmuch  as  the 
action  of  the  battery  is  kept  up  by  a continual  circula- 
tion of  chlorine  gas.  Each  cell  consists  of  an  outer 
vessel,  V,  which  may  be  of  earthenware,  and  this 
contains  a pot  or  chan.ber  of  porous  clay,  p.  A zinc 
plate,  Z,  is  placed  in  a dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc 
in  the  porous  compartment,  the  zinc  being  well  amal- 
gamate with  mercury  first.  The  outer  space  between 
the  porous  pot  and  the  external  vessel  is  filled  with 
pieces  of  carbon  and  sulphur,  in 
contact  with  which  is  a carbon 
plate,  C C.  Chlorine  gas  is  allowed 
to  circulate  through  the  loose  pack- 
ing of  carbon  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cell  upward.  Tubes  convey  the 
gas  from  a reservoir  or  holder  to 
the  bottom  of  each  cell,  and  it 
passes  from  that  cell  to  the  next 
through  a pipe  leading  from  the 
closed  cover  of  the  cell.  In  this 
way  the  gas  traverses  the  outer  compartments  of  the 
entire  battery  of  cells.  Any  of  the  solution  round  the 
zinc  which  percolates  through  the  porous  pot  into  the 
carbon  compartment  is  drawn  off  from  time  to  time 
by  a stop-cock,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  a little  water 
from  time  to  time  to  supply  the  loss  of  liquid.  Twenty 
of  these  cells  joined  up  like  an  ordinary  battery  main- 
tain a small  installation  of  electric  incandescent  lamps 
so  long  as  the  zinc  lasts  and  the  gas  and  water  arc 
supplied, 

A Large  Kettle. 

A St.  Louis  firm  is  building  a copper  steam-kettle 
for  a firm  of  brewers,  which  will  require  from  7,000  to 
3,000  pounds  of  copper  for  its  construction. 


very  accurate,  and  likely  to  supplant  the  older  method 
with  mirrors.  Instantaneous  photography  has  also 
been  applied  recently  to  the  production  of  photographs 
of  ships  in  motion  at  different  speeds,  so  that  naval 
architects  can  study  the  movements  of  the  vessel,  the 
throw  of  the  water,  and  the  positions  of  the  waves. 
Some  very  perfect  balloon  photographs  have  also  been 
obtained  recently  by  a well-known  Parisian  photo- 
grapher. Some  of  the  views  were  obtained  at  a height 
of  over  I, coo  metres,  and  on  being  developed  were 
found  to  reveal  the  details  of  buildings  on  the  surface 
below  with  remarkable  fidelity. 

Laying  Dust  in  Mines. 

A well-known  mining  engineer  has  brought  into 
notice  the  successful  use  of  watering  the  Boors  of  deep 
mines  to  allay  the  dust,  and  thus  prevent  explosions. 
A slight  dampness,  such  as  prevails  iti  shallow  mines 
at  all  times,  is,  in  his  words,  sufficient  to  lay  the  dust 
effectively  ; and  the  systematic  watering  of  deep  mines 
has  been  introduced  at  the  Llwynfria  Colliery  and  at 
the  Standard  Colliery.  The  water  can  either  be 
brought  into  the  galleries  by  tanks  or  by  pipes  from  a 
reservoir  above  ground.  A pressure  of  fifty  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  is  considered  sufficient  at  the  Standard 
Colliery.  The  water  not  only  purifies  the  air,  but  robs 
it  of  the  inflammable  coal-dust  which  is  so  dangerous 
a factor  in  great  explosions.  While  upon  this  subject 
wc  may  refer  to  a recent  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of 
fires  in  flour-mills.  It  is  known  that  the  fine  meal 
floating  in  the  air  of  the  mill,  like  the  coal-dust 
in  a mine,  tends  to  enhance  the  explosion  ; but 
M.  Boher,  the  Inspector  of  Lighting  in  Dresden,  finds 
that  the  belts  of  machinery  sometimes  give  off  electric 
sparks  sufficiently  strong  to  illuminate  Gcissler  tubes, 
and  he  thinks  that  they  may  also  account  for  the  ex- 
plosions in  some  mills. 


C- - 


Glass  Bearings. 

Bearings  of  glass  for  machinery,  and  intended  to 
have  very  little  friction,  are  now  made  in  tliis  country. 
They  are  grooved  so  as  to  keep  the  lubricating  oil  in 
circulation,  and  a current  of  air  is  also  allowed  to  pass 
through  them  to  cool  them.  They  are  said  to  wear 
longer  than  metal  bearings,  and  to  require  much  less 
lubricator. 

Recent  Photography. 

Flames  are  now  used  to  measure  the  pitch  of  sounds 
by  photography.  It  is  well  known  that  when  what  arc 
called  **  sensitive  flames  *' are  influenced  by  a musical 
note  the  flame  responds  by  bobbing  up  and  down,  a 
rise  to  every  vibration.  By  means  of  revolving  mirrors 
the  image  of  the  flame  at  successive  moments  can  be 
seen,  and  the  responsive  vibrations  of  the  flame  spread 
out  as  it  were.  On  counting  the  number  of  these  in  a 
given  time  the  pitch  can  be  determined.  For  mirrors 
there  arc  now  substituted  moving  photographic  plates, 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  flame  are  thus  permanently 
fixed,  for  future  reference.  The  method  is  said  to  be 


A Pocket  Drinking-Cup. 

The  figures  illustrate  a drinking-cup  for  tourists  and 
travellers,  which  packs  up  into  a watch-case  as  shown. 


The  cup  itself  is  made  of  loose  rings,  which  slide  into 
shape  and  out  of  shape  by  an  easy  pressure.  The 
material  is  harmless,  being  aluminium-gold  or  nickel, 
and  it  has  a pretty  appearance.  The  outside  of  the 
case  is  finished  like  a watch,  and  resembles  one. 
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Electricity  and  Ensilage. 

At  Hatfield,  the  seat  of  Lord  Salisbury,  electric  power 
was  employed  during  the  summer  to  cut  green  fodder 
before  storing  it  into  “ silos,”  and  also  to  lift  it  in  the 
process.  The  power  was  derived  from  a water-wheel 
on  the  river  Lea  about  a mile  distant  from  the  scene 
of  the  operations.  Here  a **  i6-Iight  ” dynamo,  turned 
by  the  water-wheel,  generated  a current  of  electricity 
which  was  conveyed  by  wire  to  a second  dynamo 
specially  wound  to  act  as  a motor  when  traversed 
by  the  currents  in  ques- 
tion. This  motor 
worked  the  elevator 
and  the  chaff-cutter 
which  were  used.  Elec- 
tric power  has  also  been 
employed  at  Hatheld 
in  other  farming  jobs. 

A Smoke^Burning 
Furnace. 

A new  smoke-con- 
suming furnace  has  re- 
cently been  brought 
out,  and  successfully 
tried  on  the  Thames 
tug  AUxatu/ru  before 
members  of  the  Na- 
tional Smoke  Abate- 
ment Institution.  The 
device  can  be  applied 
to  any  furnace,  and 
consists  of  a series  of 
hollow  bars  so  fixed  as 
to  allow  of  an  intimate 
mneture  of  air  with  the 
smoke.  As  applied  to 
the  AUxiimira  the  bars 
are  said  to  have  been 
remarkably  successful, 
the  funnel  of  the  tug 
showing  no  smoke. 

The  saving  of  coal  is  also  expected  to  be  considerable, 
.IS  the  heat  given  out  by  the  burnt  smoke  goes  to  help 
that  of  the  burning  coal.  The  invention  is  a simple 
one,  and  we  trust  it  will  prove  of  service. 

Spiral  Lightning. 

A French  saiuinty  M.  Ch.  .Mousette.  in  his  labora- 
tory at  Autcuil,  Paris,  on  the  evening  of  May  12th  last, 
about  9.45  p.m.,  succeeded  in  photographing  flashes 
of  lightning,  which,  on  inspection,  proved  to  be  spiral 
flashes  : that  is  to  say,  the  lightning  in  its  passage 
between  the  cloud  and  earth  described  a more  or  less 
irregular  spiral  path.  In  the  case  of  two  flashes 
separated  by  an  interval  of  some  minutes,  and  photo- 
graphed on  the  same  plate,  the  direction  or  lay  of  the 
spirals  was  opposite,  one  being  left  and  the  other 
right-handed.  The  distance  between  the  spirals  or 
turns  was  sometimes  less  than  a diameter  of  the  spiral 
and  sometimes  several  diameters  — an  irregularity 


which  M.  Mousette  attributes  to  differences  in  the 
conductivity  of  the  air  for  electricity.  After  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Plante  on  globular  lightning,  M. 
Mousette  thinks  that  these  spiral  flashes  may  be  due 
to  this  phenomenon  moving  in  a gyratory  course. 


A Tennis  Indicator. 


The  engraving  show  s a 
nailer,  which  is  worked  by 


new  tennis  scorer  ari 
turning  a sm.ill  handl] 
scores  for  either  ( 
sides  in  points  * 
fifteen  to  advant:^ 
games  from  one  1 
and  in  sets  fron 
to  any  necessary  3 
ber.  It  also 
back  to  dcucci 
and  deuce  gad 
each  g.'ime 
rings,  and  at 
two  bells  ring.l 
small  flags  abo\^ 
the  colours 
players.  The  sir^ 
such  that  the  state  oT 
the  game  can  be  seen 
from  any  corner  of  the 
lawn.  U IS  fixed  on  a 
portable  iron  stand  in 
any  convenient  part  of 
the  lawn. 

A New  H.ind-Grenade. 

A new  h.ind-grenadc 
for  extinguishing  tires 
has  been  introduced 
into  this  country  from 
America.  The  novelty 
in  the  grenade  is  in  the 
vent  applied  to  the 
bottle  containing  the 
extinguishing  liquid,  and  this  vent  allows  of  the  escape 
of  the  gases  in  the  liquid,  so  as  to  prevent  explosion 
in  a dwelling,  and  to  allow  of  a thinner  glass  being 
used  for  the  containing  bottle.  The  use  of  thin  glass 
insures  that  the  grenade  will  burst  when  thrown  at  a 
fire.  Trials  were  recently  made  with  the  new  grenade 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  the  results  were 
satisfactory. 


PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

Tkt  Editor  kopts  to  announce  in  an  cariy  Xutnber 
the  Award  in  Competition  Xo.  4 {/)ress  AHt*wance), 
Intending  Competitors  in  Competition  Xo.  2 ( Thirty- 
five  Pound  Prize  Story  Competition)  are  reminded 
that  November  jst  is  the  latest  date  for  receiving 
MSS.  Full  particulars  of  these  and  other  Competi- 
tionSy  open  to  all  readers  of  the  Magazine^  wilt  be 
found  in  the  June  (1886)  Xumber, 
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A WILFUL  YOUNG  WOMAN. 


By  the  Author  of  '*Who  is  SylylaP'*  "A  Rustic  Maid,"  "My  Namesake  Marjorie,”  Ac.  Ac. 


CHAPTER  THE  T H 1 R T Y - F O U R T H . 
CONTAINS  srBFKlsrs. 

ONLY  those  who, 
strength  and 
spirit  spent 
after  many  a fight, 
have  dragged 
themselves  for  a 
little  respite,  a 
little  tender  heal> 
ing,  to  the  one 
human  source  that 
never  yet  has 
failed  them,  and 
found  that  source 
cut  oiT  once  and 
for  all,  only  such 
can  tell  what 
Nanc)'^s  announce* 
ment  signified  to  Sydney.  A great  billow  of  despair 
seemed  to  dose  over  her : an  unconsciousness  of 
everything  save  that  another  hard  blow  had  come 
upon  her  when  her  forces  were  at  their  lowest  ebb, 
and  none  of  her  once  full  fund  of  buoyancy  left  to 
meet  it. 

Nancy’s  frightened  cry  to  her  mistress;  Miss 
Amblers  scared  appe-irance  down*stairs ; these  were  a 
blank,  emerging  from  which  she  found  herself  upon  a 
slippcr>’  chintt-covered  sofa,  the  black-robed  landlady 
copiously  besprinkling  her  with  cold  water,  while  the 
excited  domestic  fanned  the  air  about  into  a temporary 
gale  with  the  StiUcote'Vpton  Wtekly  Express. 

“There,  there"  said  Miss  Ambler  soothingly  as 
Sydney’s  great  sad  eyes  opened  once  more  with  sense 
and  questioning.  “ You  arc  coming-to  us  nice  as 
can  be.  Don’t  try  to  talk  yet,  miss.  Nancy  didn’t 
ought  to  have  told  you  all  of  a sudden.  Shocks  are 
bad  ; 1 have  had  them,  and  know.  Here  comes  your 
luggage.  You  lay  quiet,  miss,  while  I lake  it  in.  Were 
ready  for  you,  so  to  speak,  for" — with  a sudden  col- 
lapse into  !achr>'mose  condition— “ him  that’s  gone, 
poor  dear,  had  been  counting  of  your  coming,  and  the 
room  at  the  back’s  been  ready  for  you  for  weeks.” 

The  injunction  to  lie  quiet  Sydney  obeyed  involun- 
tarily; for  every  vestige  of  rallying  power  seemed  to 
have  left  her.  All  the  battles  she  had  gone  through 
from  last  year  till  now  revenged  themselves  on  her 
vitality  at  once.  As  white  as  marble,  and  as  still,  she 
lay  an  hour  and  more  without  a word,  till  a glim]:^ 
of  Miss  Ambler  creaking  away  a-tip-toe  with  a coun- 
tenance of  profound  anxiety  supplied  a spur  to  exertion 
which  rarely  found  Sydney  irresponsive. 

“ I am  belter,”  she  said  turning,  with  a most  wistful 
attempt  at  a smile,  to  the  mellow,  htc  afternoon  light. 
“ Please  don't  be  frightened  for  me.  And — will  you 
tell  me— about  it— now'?” 


Miss  Ambler,  more  exercised  than  Sydney  divined, 
had  to  cough  and  sni^  a great  deal  before  she  was 
equal  to  meet  this  request ; but  presently,  perched  bolt 
upright  on  the  edge  of  a chair,  since  the  young  lady 
made  her  sit,  she  managed  to  give  account  of  as  happy 
an  exit  from  this  troublous  sphere  as  the  best  heart 
could  desire  its  best  friend. 

“ He  txdked  a many  times  this  month  past  of  w hen 
Miss  Grey — he  called  you  Miss  Grey” — Sydney  made 
a movement  of  confirmation,  the  slightest  colour  rising, 
not  unobserved — “ of  when  you  were  coming  for  a holi- 
day to  him,  and  seemed  as  pleased  about  it  as  a prince. 
He’d  not  been  well  this  winter,  but  he  was  always 
cheery  the  days  he  got  your  letters.  He  was  looking 
for  one  this  very  time  last  w eek,  and  spoke  put-out-like, 
for  him,  when  1 carried  him  up  another  instead.  ‘ But,’ 
said  be  to  me  when  1 fetched  his  breakfast  things 
down  (for  I waited  on  him  myself,  Miss— Grey,  and 
marked  his  appetite,  and  got  him  many  a spring  broco- 
low  or  new-laid  egg  my  own  self  since  1 could  afford  it, 
for  mean  by  nature  I’m  not,  though  close  by  habit  I’ve 
had  to  be ! ) — ‘ Miss  Amelia,*  he  says,  ‘ I’d  no  right  to 
grumble  at  that  letter.  It’s  brought  me  great  news. 
I shall  tcU  you  of  it  some  day.’  And  almost  every 
time  I came  to  his  room  he  seemed  to  have  been 
reading  it,  and  1 can’t  picture  how  he  looked,  miss, 
but  more  glad  and  young-like  than  I’d  seen  him 
these  long  whiles.  He  played  a deal  of  music  that 
day — long  pieces  such  as  he  learnt  forty  years 
^ow'ith  his  rich  master,  as  was  then.  And  at  night 
when  1 went  to  put  his  sitting-room  lamp  out  he’d  just 
finished  * Auld  Lang  Syne,*  the  tune  the  clock  at 
Stuarts  used  to  play  Last  thing  before  he  left,  he's  often 
told  me.  He  was  so  fond  of  it.  He  said  ' Good  night,’ 
and  w ent  off  sort  of  singing  it.  And  he  might  have 
been  listening  to  it  when  he  was— sent  for — Miss  Grey. 
For  in  the  morning,  when  Nancy  couldn’t  wake  him,  I 
went  and  found  him  with  a tear  on  his  cheek  and  a 
smile  on  his  mouth,  as  easy  looking  as  a baby  asleep. 
That  was  the  morning  your  letter  came,  miss,  which,” 
said  Miss  Ambler  after  a gallant  struggle  with  an  ob- 
stinate sob,  “ which  you’ll  find  in  poor  Mr.  Cheene’s 
rack  up-stairs,  for,  of  course,  you’ll  like  his  room  to 
yourself  while  you  stop  here.  Nothing  would  have 
pleased  him  more  than  for  you  to  use  it.  And  till  the 
gentleman  comes  who  knows  what’s  to  be  done  with 
the  things,  it’s  freely  yours.” 

Miss  Ambler  ended  with  a good  hearty  cry  behind 
her  handkerchief.  Sydney  had  not  yet  reached  that 
merciful  easement.  But  stupified  as  she  still  felt,  the 
instinct  born  with  her  name  did  not  desert  her.  This 
good  landlady  of  Jacob’s  must  not  be  encroached 
upon. 

P’rom  her  purse  she  took  out  three  sovereigns, 

“ If  1 may  stay  here  while  these  last,”  she  siiid,  “ I 
cannot  tell  you  how  thankful  I shall  be.  For,”  moving 
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her  tired  face  into  shadow  again,  “ I did  so  want  this 
for  a home,  a httle  while.” 

With  a curious  look  Miss  Ambler  pocketed  the  gold, 
but  if  dissatisfied  at  the  loose  bargain,  showed  no  signs 
of  being  so,  for  when  the  new  lodger  was  fairly  en- 
sconced among  the  old  lodger’s  household  gods  she  was 
sedulous  in  her  care,  and  made  no  trouble  of  anything 
except  Sydney’s  poor  patronage  of  the  provision  she 
offered. 

But  for  days  the  oppression  of  mingled  pains  kept 
Sydney  in  the  bondage  of  an  inertia  which,  to  her 
bright  ready  activity,  was  as  the  thraldom  of  some 
heavy  illness. 

Jacob  gone  : no  one  to  speak  to  : her  every  mental 
effort  introspective  : not  a line  from  her  mother,  to 
whom  she  had  written  some  ten  days  before  leaving 
Wynstone : sharply  assailed  by  mistrustful  dread  of  her 
own  doings — had  her  wilfulness  been  wickedness  all 
through,  and  so  had  she  thrust  herself  into  her  present 
punishment?— and  above,  beneath  all  emotions  else, 
like  the  dirge  of  sea-waves  dominating  every  other 
sound  upon  the  shore,  one  passion  beat,  beat,  beating 
at  her  heart,  restless  as  hopeless  ; small  wonder  was  it 
that  unuticrcd  mourning  darkened  the  dreary  length  of 
that  fair  midsummer,  threatening  the  very  foundations 
of  her  much-taxed  courage. 

Not  until  July’s  first  week  had  glided  by  did  the 
tense  strain  of  morbid  suffering  show  signs  of  giving 
way.  Then  said  Miss  Ambler  one  morning — 

“ Miss  Grey,  if  you  go  on  getting  paler  and  thinner, 
and  eating  no  more  than  my  tortoiseshell  cat  down- 
stairs, it  won’t  be  long  before  you  are  laid  up  on  my 
liands,  and  then  1 should  like  to  know  what’s  to  be 
done ! ” 

This  sent  a wholesome  thrill  of  alarm  through  the 
girl.  In  such  case,  what  indeed  would  be  done?  She 
was  growing  strangely  selfish— taking  Miss  Ambler’s 
zealous  services  by  fhr  too  easily.  Unless  she  meant 
to  throw  her  burden  most  unfairly  on  a stranger,  she 
must  rouse  now  at  once. 

The  day  was  delicious.  Martins  chirped  busily 
about  the  roof.  The  fresh  air  seemed  to  say,  ” Come 
out  and  taste  me.”  and  Sydney’s  sense  accepted  the 
pure  medicine.  She  must  make  a beginning  of  what- 
ever her  new  course  was  to  be.  It  should  dale  from 
her  old  friend’s  grave.  In  the  quiet  little  churchyard, 
which  he  had  taken  greatly  to  when  he  had  “Taffy’s  ” 
tombstone  placed  there,  Jacob  Cheenc  was  laid. 
“ How  can  I get  to  Lutierihorpe  ?”  Sydney  now  asked. 
“For  I will  try  not  to  be  ill,  Miss  Ambler.  1 ought  to 
go  out,  I know  ; and  I would  rather  go  there  than 
anywhere.” 

It  was  not  exactly  the  excursion  Miss  Ambler 
would  have  selected  for  her  invalid  ; but  seeing  it 
was  almost  the  first  wish  Miss  Grey  had  expressed, 
she  wisely  furthered  it.  Brief  journeys  by  rail  look 
Sydney  to  and  fro  between  noon  and  evening.  Be- 
tween the  lettered  record  of  her  earliest  friend,  the 
late-turfed  covering  of  her  last,  she  was  granted  the 
great  relief  of  not  altogether  regretful  tears.  Here 
rested,  after  many  cares,  two  faithful  uncomplaining 
natures.  Wherein  was  she  more  privileged  than  they. 


that  she  should  waste  her  gift  of  life  in  vain  repining  ? 
Nay,  rather  should  she  be  up  and  doing,  holding 
closer  to  that  Presence  of  which  the  solemn  age-worn 
walls  uprising  near  seemed  fitting  sanctuar)'. 

Tired  completely,  but  more  healthily,  she  spent 
that  day’s  twilight  among  memory’s  less  dangerous 
depths — sitting  in  her  father's  chair,  turning  poor 
Jacob’s  cherished  music  pages  over  ; registering  those 
marked  by  iier  fathers  hand ; and  alx)ut  her  sleep 
that  night  hovered  notes  and  chords  of  some  long 
strain,  unknown,  but  strangely  sweet,  such  as  afore- 
time had  sounded  often  enough  at  “Stuarts,”  unfinished 
when  next  morning  she  awoke. 

Waking,  work  lay  before  her.  She  kept  that  fact 
written  as  it  were  in  space,  spurred  to  it  by  a new 
ambition.  What  she  might  earn  need  not  be  all  her 
own.  Though  parted  from  Gilbert  Hurst,  her  debt 
to  him  w'as  not  paid  yet.  However  distant,  she  might 
gather  together  and  send  him,  herself  unsuspected, 
the  means  to  preser\’C  him  from  entire  dependence 
on  Mr.  Montague  Carle,  or  any  other  paymaster. 
That  hope  stirred  animation  once  again.  She  would 
wait  only  a little  longer,  till  the  effort  to  breathe,  to 
eat  and  drink  were  something  less,  then  she  w'ould  go 
straight  to  the  trading-wharf  of  all  nations,  London, 
and  backed  by  such  credentials  as  Major  Villtm 
could  give  her,  would  hunt  for  the  hardest  labour  she 
could  take  at  the  highest  pay. 

One  week  more  she  would  allow  herself  at  Still- 
cote- Upton,  if  Miss  Ambler  would  have  her,  and 
when  her  landlady  was  retiring  with  her  early  dinner 
tray,  she  asked  if  she  might  be  harboured  so  long. 

“And  welcome ! ” w’as  the  emphatic  answer.  “ And 
I’d  say  for  a month,  miss,  if  I could  make  sure  this 
furniture  would  stand  as  it  is  so  long.  But  an  empty 
room  you  couldn’t  dwell  in  ; and  as  for  asking  you  to 
take  share  of  mine—  ” 

“Oh,  I would  not,  indeed,”  cried  Sydney,  shrinking 
from  intrusion.  “ If  you  think  this  will  not  be  wanted 
for  ten  days  more,  I will  be  gone  before  it  is  dis- 
mantled.” 

With  that  last  word  her  voice  quivered.  It  was 
difficult  calmly  to  discuss  these  last  relics  of  her 
father,  dear  old  Jacob’s  treasures,  being  dispersed. 

“Ah,  ni  answer  now,”  said  Miss  Ambler,  “you’d 
like  a little  something  out  of  here  as  a keepsake  like 
of  poor  Mr.  Checne,  wouldn’t  you,  miss?  Now,  if 
you’d  choose  anything,  I’d  see  it  was  bought  for  you 
if  the  things  are  sold." 

She  had  no  storing-place  for  aught.  Her  very 
capital  she  would  not  count  her  own.  “ It  must  be 
something  small  indeed,”  she  said,  looking  round. 
“This,  if  I could  have  it,”  taking  up  a well-used 
leather  writing-case — one  from  the  office  at  “ Stuarts," 
Jacob  had  told  her. 

“Then  that  I'll  get  for  you,  miss,”  promised  the 
landlady,  shaking  the  dust  off  the  cover.  “ Ah,  deary 
me ! he  always  wrote  upon  it  I saw  him  that  very 
day ” 

Sydney  turned  the  much-blotted  pages  over.  A 
sheet  with  some  three  written  lines  slipped  out  The 
words  were  to  herself : — 
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*^My  own  Dkar  Miss  Sydney. >-l  toU  >-ou  oacc  pleuure  never 
kiUed } bat  when  1 think  1 shnll  tec  you  here  10  scon  for  your  hoitdayi 
end  then — -'* 

That  was  all.  Sydney  folded  the  uncompleted  mes* 
sage  with  reverent  affection,  thankfulness  in  her  breast 
that  no  knowledge  of  her  new  troubles  had  dimmed 
the  gladness  of  his  last  hours-  “Yes,  the  old  case 
I shall  like  best,"  she  said;  and  Miss  Ambler,  de- 
lighted at  securing  her  pale  lodger's  interest  for  any- 
thing,  talked  freely  on  of  Jacob  and  his  great 
kindliness,  “which  nobody,  Miss  Grey,  knew  the 
value  of  better  than  myself,  for  many’s  the  time 
hunger  and  me  would  have  shook  hands  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  him,  and  that’s  a fact  Tm  not  above  confess- 
ing, and  that's  what  I felt  when  I got  a new  black 
gown  for  him.  I’ve  paid  the  last  respects  to  more 
than  one  friend,  ah,  and  relation  too,  in  my  black 
alpaca,  but  ‘no,*  said  I,  ‘for  Mr.  Checnc  1*11  have 
merino,  and  new.  I’m  not  going  to  walk  behind  him 
in  a half-worn  skirt  at  tenpence  a yard,  especially 
considering  there’s  no  one  else  to  follow,*  for  I didn't 
know,  miss,  where  you  was,  nor  who — h’m— whether 
I ought  to  try  and  find  you  out.** 

“Who  will  attend  to  everything  here  then?  "Sydney 
asked.  “Had  Jacob  no  relative,  no  one  who  under- 
stood such  business?” 

“ Relative — no,  miss.  There  were  a many  Cheenes 
once  in  Stillcote,  but  he  has  told  me  he  was  the  last. 
As  for  business,  I don't  suppose  he’s  left  much  to 
attend  to ; but  a stranger,  I think,  will  manage  that 
little." 

“ A stranger?  He  never  told  me  of  any  one." 

“No,  miss.  But  there  was  one  who  came  to  him 
first  last  year — later  on  than  this.  He  was  in  and 
out,  and  they  did  a deal  of  consulting  like  for  a day 
or  two,  what  about  Mr.  Checnc  never  said-  Then  he 
came  again  since  this  Easter.  And  Mr.  Chcene  must 
have  expected  him  then,  for  he’d  got  a neighbour  to 
step  in,  and  by-and-by  he  called  to  me,  ‘ Miss  Amelia,* 
and  1 stepped  up,  and  he  had  that  very  letter-case 
open  and  a paper  on,  and  he  said,  ‘ I’m  lawyer  enough 
to  have  made  my  own  will,  and  I want  you  to  witness 
it,*  Which  of  course  we  both  did,  and  Mr.  Checnc 
locked  it  up  in  the  cedar  box  that  stands  beside  his 
bed,  and  said  to  me,  ‘There  now,  it’s  ready  for  you  to 
find,*  and  to  the  strange  gentleman,  ‘ and  for  you  to 
act  on,*  he  said.  So  of  course  that  gentleman  will  be 
his  executor." 

“But  should  you  not  send  this  person  word?" 
questioned  Sydnc>',  and  was  answered  truly  enough— 

“ When  things  come  so  sudden,  miss,  we  are  never 
ready  for  them  I I had  never  so  much  as  heard  his 
name  ! But  I*ve  a notion  the  letter  that  brought  good 
news  that  morning  came  from  him,  for  Mr.  Cheene 
locked  it  up  in  the  box  with  his  will,  and  said  to  me — 
high  spirity  like — ‘We're  going  to  be  gay  with  com- 
pany soon,  Miss  Ambler!*  So  I thought  I’d  wait  the 
month  out,  and  then  if  l*d  seen  nothing  of  any  one  I’d 
just  go  down  with  the  box  and  ask  our  clergyman  if 
he’d  open  it,  and  find  the  gentleman’s— Why,  good- 
ness gracious  sakes  alive  !”  Miss  Ambler  broke  off 
abruptly,  staitling  .Sydney,  whose  attention  had  been 


wandering — “ Here  he  does  come  up  the  street,  and  no 
mistake,  and  some  one  along  with  him  I And  *’ — peer- 
ing out  the  window' — “ they’re  stopping  at  this  door ! 

Don’t  you  mind,  nor  fiurry  yourself,  miss.  I’ll  tell 
him  about  you,  and  say  Mr.  Cheene  wouldn’t  have 
had  you  disturbed  for  the  world.  Perhaps”— hastily 
setting  chairs  at  right  angles — “you'd  like  to  go  to 
your  own  room  if  they  wish  to  come  up  here?  I’ll 
run  and  stop  that  stupid  Nancy  bringing  them." 

But  Miss  Ambler  was  not  quick  enough.  As  she 
opened  the  door  two  people  entered  from  the  narrow 
landing.  In  an  instant  three  were  gazing  at  each 
other,  all  doubting  the  evidence  of  their  ow'n  senses. 

“Miss  Alwyn  !"  exclaimed  the  male  intruder;  it 
was  Richard  Draylon. 

“Sydney!  Oh,  my  poor  Sydney!"  cried  the  lady 
beside  him,  running  to  catch  the  wonder-struck  girl 
in  her  embrace.  And  the  rest  of  that  minute  was 
chaos  to  them  all. 

The  first  to  find  voice  was  Miss  Ambler.  Her  wiry 
little  curls  were  bobbing  about,  her  eyelids  ominously 
red,  and  her  sniffs  were  frequent ; but  sentiment  must 
w'ait  its  turn,  now  she  must  out  with  a long-stifled 
say 

“Miss  Alwyn!**  she  repeated,  fronting  Sydney — 
still  on  Mary's  shoulder.  “Yes,  and  Miss  Alwyn  1 
knew  you  to  be  these  months  past,  though  I wouldn’t 
vex  him  that  was  here,  by  letting  out  what  he  didn’t 
sec  fit  to  tell  me ! But  when  Bridget  Lewis,  that 
lived  once  at  Stuarts,  stillroom-maid,  and  1 taught 
hemstitching  to  when  she  was  six  years  old,  and  has 
been  to  see  me  every  time  she  set  foot  in  Stillcote- 
Upton  since,  no  matter  what  service  she’s  been  in, 
and  knew  all  about  my  family’s  misfortunes  with  poor 
Mr.  Alwyn,  as  well  as  1 knew  hers — when  Bridget 
came  two  years  back  and  told  me  she’d  been  with  her 
mistress,  Mr.  Massey’s  lady  wife,  and  seen  where  Mrs. 

Alw>*n  had  hid  herself,  and  heard  all  about  Mi^. 

Alwyn’s  daughter,  that  couldn’t  be  made  too  much  of, 
and  Mr.  Alwyn’s  that  couldn’t  be  made  too  little  ; and 
when  she  come  again  a-visiting  last  Michaelmas  to 
Lady  Wynne’s,  and  brought  word  through  a house- 
keeping friend  in  that  Suffolk  place,  that  the  talk  was 
Miss  Alw'yn  had  got  in  disgrace  for  something  with 
her  ma,  and  had  gone  away  that  summer  ; and  when 
I measured  that  against  a young  lady  I’d  never  seen 
before,  coming  here  and  crying  in  Mr.  Chccnc’s  room, 
and  then  all  of  us  getting  paid  what  Mr.  Alwyn  ewe 
directly  after,  why,  you  don’t  suppose  I was  going  to 
be  deceived  any  longer ! Miss  Alwyn,  my  dear.  I’ve 
recollected  you  morning  and  night,  from  then  till  now, 
and  if  the  prayer  of  a retired  haberdashery  old  maid 
like  me  can  fetch  you  prosperity,  you’ll  surely  get 
it ! While,”  ended  the  grateful  old  soul,  suddenly 
clapping  three  golden  coins  on  the  table,  “as  for  that 
money  there  ! I’m  proud  to  have  found  you  in  the 
birds’  beaks-full  you’ve  taken,  and  if  1 touch  a 
penny-piece  for  pa>'ment  my  name’s  not  Amelia 
Ambler ! ” 

With  which  she  seized  her  neglected  dinner-tray, 
and  whipped  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  long-scpa- 
raied  friends  to  an  afternoon  of  strange  far-rcaching 
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explanations,  starting  with  Mary’s  marriage,  ending 
with  something  still  more  wonderful. 

For  Sydney,  finding  this  fortnight-wed  pair  possessed 
the  secret  of  her  leaving  St.  Clair’s,  was  now  forced  to 
tell  where  and  with  whom  her  past  twelve  months  had 
been  spent,  and  what  had  cast  her  loose  from  Wyn* 
tone,  sending  her  to  meet  at  Stillcote*Upton  a loss 
she  was  so  ilhprepared  for. 

“Jacob  had  made  me  feel  his  home  was  almost 
mine,”  she  said,  faltering.  “ When  he  went  from 
me 

“ He  had  taken  care  it  should  be  quite  yours.”  put 
in  Mr.  Drayton.  “ While  he  lived  I was  bound  to 
give  no  hint  of  it  to  any  one — not  even  Mary  ; but 
now,  as  you  will  hear  when  I read  you  his  will,  be 
has  left  you  everything  he  had  in  the  world.” 

“All  my  father’s  things!’’  cried  Sydney.  “Oh, 
dear  old  Jacob  ! If  you  could  hear  me  thank  you  !’’ 

“Yes,  Miss  Alwyn  ; these,  and  other  things  that 
were  your  father’s  too.” 

“He  told  me  he  bought  nothing  else  but  what — 
how  did  he  put  it? — what  would  have  just  gone  to 
light  a fire  ! ” 

“Ah,  so  they  might  then,  but  not  now,”  relumed 
Richard  Drayton  drily.  “You  have  never  asked  me 
yet,  Miss  Alwyn,  how  I c.amc  to  be  acquainted  with 
your  old  clerk,  nor  what  first  brought  me  to  Stillcote- 
Upton.” 

“ I have  heard  so  much  : I am  so  glad  to  have  you 
here,”  answered  Sydney,  laying  her  head  with  a long- 
drawn  sigh  on  Mary’s  knee,  “ I think  I scarcely 
want  to  know  any  more  yet.** 

“ Just  five  minutes,”  pressed  Mr.  Drayton,  his  wife 
giving  him  leave  by  a nod.  “ Best  clear  all  up  at 
once,  and  get  it  over.  So  to  go  to  first  facts.  I had  a 
glimmering  when  I first  met  you  of  having  heard  your 
name,  * Alwyn.’  After  a bit  I remembered  when.  It 
was  on  some  visit  of  mine  to  a relative  at  Stillcote- 
Upton,  who  spent  a night  each  week  violin-playing 
with  some  one  so  called ” 

“ My  father !“ 

“As  it  turns  out,  yes.  You  and  I never  seemed 
strangers,  did  we,  Miss  Alwyn?  That  old  network 
ofintimacy  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Well,  now  for  the  next  thing.  You  remember  when 
I came  to  England  it  was  to  take  up  a little  estate  in 
the  South.  On  that  bit  of  property  was  a mine.  The 
lease  of  it  had  been  purchased  of  my  uncle  for  fifty 
years.  It  had  been  closed  sixteen— was  worthless, 
most  folks  said.  I’d  had  some  training  in  other 
mines,  examined  all  I could  of  this,  and  thought 
differently.  To  see  if  I was  right,  ! worked  with  all 
my  money  and  all  my  lime  for  fourteen  months,  for 
on  the  mine’s  value  depended  my  chance  of  getting 
through  with  a scheme  I think  you  understood.” 
Sydney  smiled  up  at  Mary.  “ I found  out  that  mine 
had  l«en  wTecked  partly  by  incapable,  partly  by 
rascally  management.  Not  the  first  lime  that  sort  of 
thing  has  happened.  I saw  my  way  clear  as  daylight 
to  reconstructing  a paying  concern.  I laid  my  plans 

accordingly— went  to  St.  Clair’s  to  find  you ” 

“ Me ! ” 


“Yes,  for  it  was  the  same  Granfylde  mine  your 
father  had  got  ruined  in.  His  name  headed  the  old 
list  of  shareholders.  If  you,  as  his  representative, 
had  held  the  original  shares,  your  leave  as  laigest 
proprietor  was  required  to  re-forming  the  business. 
Well,  you  were  gone  ; no  one  knew  where,  nor  could 
tell  why.  I was  on  my  way  to  hum  up  Mrs.  Alwyn 
abroad,  when  I fell  in  with  Major  Villiers  in  town,  and 
told  him  what  I was  after.  He  saved  me  a fruitless  jour- 
ney, by  telling  me  those  same  shares  had  been  offewi 
at  your  father’s  sale,  and  amid  shouts  of  laughter  had 
been  purchased  by  a clerk  named  Chcene.  Him  I 
foraged  up  forthwith  ; showed  him  every  single  detail 
I had  worked  out  and — to  cut  short  a long  business, 
which  would  only  puzzle  you  at  present — got  his  con- 
sent, and  that  of  the  other  remaining  shareholders, 
to  start  the  company  afresh  on  a safe  footing,  myself 
holding  a certain  amount  of  stock,  and  acting  as 
manager.  Success  has  followed  so  fast,  that  the 
shares  have  gone  up  without  one  check,  and  arc  still 
rising.  I was  able  to  tell  Mr.  Cheene,  when  I saw  him 
last  May,  that  his  few  shillings’-worth  of  scrip,  which 
he  almost  saved  from  the  Hames,  represented  then  a 
very  respectable  fortune.  It  would  bring  in,  if  realised, 
fivc-and-lwcnty  thousand  pounds,  to-morrow,  Miss 
Alwyn,” 

“So  no  more  companions’  places  for  you,  foolish 
reckless  child  that  you  were,”  said  Mary,  stooping 
fondly  over  Sydney’s  dark  head,  and  to  his  wife’s 
gentle  care  and  caresses  Mr.  Drayton  wisely  left  this 
new-made  heiress  awhile,  almost  mute  in  her  great 
astonishment. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

SYDXEY  DRIVES  A BARGAIN. 

It  was  all  true  enough,  incredible  as  the  change 
seemed  at  first. 

There  were  questions  innumerable  to  ask  that 
evening  through  ; loose  strands  of  the  story*  to  knit 
together ; the  homely  words  of  Jacob's  legacy  to 
his  dear  master’s  child,  to  read — the  Draytons  mar- 
velling much  over  that  grateful  fidelity,  whereof  the 
source  was  and  will  always  be  known  to  Sydney 
alone.  There  was  Mr.  Vaughan’s  satisfaction  to  an- 
ticipate ; and  that  retributive  quest  which  tracked  the 
unscrupulous  pillager  of  the  mine’s  funds  to  his  last 
bold  stroke  in  Paris  to  be  recounted ; but  one  and 
all  tended  to  the  same  issue. 

Sydney  was  found ; free,  rich,  and — happy  ? 

About  this  .Mary  Drayton  soon  began  to  feel  per- 
plexed. not  altogether  satisfied.  With  wits  quickened 
by  her  own  new  happiness,  she  was  not  slow  at  de- 
tecting a fiaw  in  her  friend’s. 

The  Sydney  regained  was  as  dear  and  as  trustfiil 
as  the  Sydney  lost  last  year,  and  in  twenty  new  ways 
more  beautiful,  but  she  w*as  not  the  same.  Something 
was  hidden  under  those  smiles  which  vanished  as 
soon  as  they  flashed  out ; under  that  anxious  auc- 
tion which  now  and  again  forgot  what  was  being 
talked  of ; and  what  that  something  w'as  Mistress 
Mar>*  set  herself  to  discover,  making  before  ih<^’ 
parted  for  the  night  these  notes: — 
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First^that  Sydney*  losi  not  one  syllable  of  what 
Richard  Drayton  bad  to  say  concerning  Mr.  Hurst, 
from  schoolboy  tales  to  the  record  of  his  manful  bear- 
ing when  the  doom  of  darkness  was  newly  passed 
upon  him. 


curved  with  uncertainty,  closed  with  determination  ; 
and  her  eyes  darkened  and  brightened  with  concealed 
excitement.  From  all  of  which  observant  Mrs.  Dray- 
ton deduced  certain  ideas,  and  watched  next  day  to 
have  them  confuted  or  conhrmed. 


“THE  STt'DY  WINDOW  STOOD  WTOt  OPEN"  (/.  711  . 


Next — that  she  held  her  breath,  distressed  and  pale, 
when  he  deplored  the  mischances  which  made  such  a 
man  as  Gilbert  Hurst  penniless,  and  vainly  wished 
the  old  rector  father  had  not  in  angry  disgust  let 
his  luckless  shares  go  to  some  speculator  who  now 
crowed  over  his  bargain. 

Then — that  when  he  spoke  of  getting  to  Wynstonc 
soon,  Sydne>**s  bosom  rose  and  fell  more  quickly. 
She  looked  at  neither  of  them,  but  her  lips  parted. 


They  were  with  Sydney  then  by  noon.  Miss 
Ambler  had  tyrannised  over  her,  and  not  allowed  her 
up  much  earlier.  She  met  Mr.  Drayton  almost  re- 
proachfully. 

“ I thought  you  were  going  to  Wynstone  ! " 

“ But  not  to-day.  \Vc  have  recollected  ever  so 
many  more  things  to  talk  about,  Miss  Alwyn.” 

“ Before  which,  as  you  are  not  gone.”  she  said  with 
ncr\'ous  gravity,  “ 1 have  one  1 want  you  both  to 
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listen  to.  For”-— taking  refuge  in  her  fathers  chair, 
Mary  beside  her,  Richard  Drayton  opposite — “after 
all,  you  see,  this  mone>'  you  call  mine  is  not  actu- 
ally so.” 

“Then  whose  is  it?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Chcenc’s 
executor. 

“ I mean,”  she  went  on,  “some  of  it  is  due  to  some 
one  else.  It  was  my  father's  advice  which  made  Mr. 
Hurst  lose  his  four  thousand  pounds,  was  it  not? 
So  before  I use  any  at  all  that  must  be  given  back, 
and  if  you  please,  Mr.  Drayton,  you  must  give  it 
directly.” 

“ I won’t  promise  I would  if  I could,”  was  that  gen- 
tleman’s reply ; “ fortunately  I have  not  to  decide.  It 
can't  be  done.  For,  Miss  Alwyn,  your  insatiable  desire 
to  give  away  all  you  have  appears  to  have  been  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Cheene.  You  were  too  much  in  a maze 
yesterday  to  notice  the  wording  of  his  will.  Your 
shares  in  the  Granfylde  mine  are  not  to  be  sold  out  till 
they  touch  a certain  figure.  1 told  him  they  would  un- 
questionably reach  it,  and  he  showed  his  confidence  in 
me  by  phrasing  his  legacy  to  that  effect.  Then  the 
sum,  about  what  your  father,  if  prosperous,  would  have 
left  you,  is  to  be  funded  for  your  life.  Anything  beyond 
that  amount  you  do  what  you  choose  with.  But  you 
could  not  possibly  lay  your  hands  on  four  thousand 
pounds  yet  to  repay  the  Hursts.  If  you  could,  trusted 
as  1 have  been  by  Mr.  Cheene  to  guard  you  and  your 
property,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  try  and  dissuade  you.” 

“ Which  you  might  try,”  Sydney  blazed  forth  vehe- 
menently,  “ and  you  should  not  do  it,  Mr.  Dray'lon  ! 
Oh,"  dropping  swiftly  from  this  high  flight  into  down- 
right coaxing,  “Jacob  meant  it  for  the  best,  but  he 
never  would  wish  his  money  to  make  me  sorrowful. 
Do,  dear  Mr.  Drayton— Mary,  ask  him  for  me,  he 
won’t  say  ‘no’  to  you — do  show  me  some  way  to  give 
those  thousands  back  to  the  Hursts.  They  were— 
very  good  to  me  ! ” 

This  petitioning,  coupled  with  a glance  at  his  wife, 
took  effect. 

“Perhaps  it  might  be  managed  by  degrees,"  replied 
Mr.  Drayton  cautiously,  ‘*if  done  at  all.  If  Miss 
Hurst  is  willing ” 

“ She  won't  refuse  it,”  Sydney  said  eagerly. 

“And  her  brother  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  it” 
(no  confinnaiion  forthcoming  on  that  point),  “ so  much 
might  be  returned  them  year  by  year — if  you  arc 
bent  on  doing  it.” 

“ I am.  When  can  they  have  the  first  ? ” 

“When  you  like — if  Gilbert  Hurst  agrees.” 

“ Make  him  ! " cried  Sydney.  “ You  can  do  it.  But 
one  thing  please  don’t  tell  them— that  Miss  Grey  and 
Miss  Alwyn  arc  the  same,  I need  be  Miss  Grey  no 
longer  : even  my  mother"— pointing  to  a letter  arrived 
that  morning— “ gives  me  leave  to  be  myself.  She  has 
been  ill,  and  so  forgot,  she  says,  to  send  your  last  note 
to  me,  Mary.  She  writes  so  sadly,  calling  us  all  so  poor 
now  that  she  cares  nothing  any  longer  for  what  name 
I work  under  ! But  to  the  Hursts  lei  me  be  only  Miss 
Grey  still.  Let  them  think  if  they  take  this  back  they 
take  it  from  a stranger.  It  will  save — me — pain  to 
have  it  50,” 


^fary  was  distinctly  shaking  her  bead  behind  the 
speaker. 

“ 1 couldn't  undertake  that,  I don’t  think  it  prac- 
licable,”  her  husband  answered.  “ It  would  surely 
get  to  them  who  you  were.  Best  be  above-board  at 
once.  Miss  Alwyn.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  distress  not  to  be  explained. 

“ But  you  will  make— them  take  the  money  ? Bind 
them  to  do  it  somehow  ?” 

Mary’s  mouth  formed  a visible  “ No.” 

“ I fear  my  urging  would  be  of  no  use,”  responded 
Richard  Drayton,  a model  of  marital  obedience — 

“ Hurst  will  treat  the  matter  as  I should,  unless  he 
is  singularly  changed.  He  will  prefer  any  species  of 
work  to  mulcting  a generous  woman  in  this  way.” 

“But,  oh,  if  he  knew  how  refusal  would  hurt  me!” 
she  cried,  leaning  forward  with  hands  clasped. 

Mary  made  expressive  signs  at  the  supple  entreat- 
ing figure. 

“if  you  told  him  that  yourself  he  might  be  induced 
to  take  your  view  of  it,”  conceded  Mary’s  spouse,  “but 
/couldn’t  lie  myself  to  persuade  him.” 

“ Go  with  Richard  and  me  to  Wynstone,”  suggested 
Mary,  bending  over  the  girl,  “then,  you  know,  dear, 
you  can  put  it  in  a business  way,  and  settle  it  all 
perhaps  in  a few  minutes.” 

“The  best  way  possible,  unless  you  prefer  writing 
to  Miss  Hurst — Mrs.  Babbington —whatever  she  is,” 
coincided  Mr.  Drayton. 

Sydney  changed  colour.  That  arch-blunderer  Miss 
Jean  might  so  convey  her  offer  iliat  Mr.  Hurst  would 
infallibly  reject  it.  The  best,  perhaps  only,  chance  of 
extorting  his  acceptance  of  it  might  lie  in  her  urging  it 
herself  on  some  such  pretext  as  had  lured  him  into 
book-making.  Drooping  — for  this  pang  she  w'as 
courting,  to  meet,  to  leave  him  again,  pierced  her 
before-time — 

“ Then  I think  I will  go,*'  she  said  ; and  having 
chosen  this  course,  a feverish  haste  possessed  her  to 
start  forth  upon  it.  “Shall  you — shall  we  start  to- 
day?” she  asked. 

“ To-day  ! Why,  Sydney,  child,  you  need  a week  s 
nursing  before  you  set  out  on  that  expedition !” 

“ I want  no  nursing.  I am  exceedingly  w'cll,  Mary 
this  in  hot  haste  : then  sinking  back  wearily — “ And  1 
can  come  here  afterwards,  you  know.  Miss  Ambler 
will  take  care  of  me  then.” 

“ Mary  is  wise.  We  should  put  W>mstone  off  for  a 
few  days,  I think,”  said  Mr.  Dra>*ton. 

“And  let  Mr.  Babbington  oust  Miss  Hurst’s  brother, 
and  fling  him  into  the  pleasant  toils  of  Mr.  Montague 
Carle  ! And  you  call  that  being  his  friend!”  cried 
Sydney,  brimming  over  with  indignation. 

“ Then  suppose  we  say  to-morrow,”  yielded  the 
gentleman  — his  commander -in -chief  having  tele- 
graphed to  that  effect.  And  “to-morrow,”  soon  after 
mid-day,  they  went. 

From  efforts  at  most  charming  cheerfulness — reward 
for  their  concession — Sydney  subsided,  as  they  neared 
Capel  Moor,  into  specchlcssness,  and,  as  they  traversed 
the  lane  to  Wynstone,  now  paced  in  front  of  her  com- 
panions, now  lagged  behind  in  a mood  decipherable 
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only  by  one  of  her  own  sex.  Mrs.  Drayton’s  own  pulse 
went  a iriBe  faster  from  certain  conjurings  up  of  her 
usually  placid  imagination ; but  her  fancies  she  loyally 
kept  to  herself — bride  though  she  was. 

I am  afraid  Miss  Alwyn  won’t  accomplish  what 
she  is  come  for,”  said  Mr.  Drayton,  as  they  passed 
the  church  : Sydney  lingering  by  the  gate. 

•*\Ve  shall  see,”  returned  his  oracle,  and  just  then 
a trim  VVcsi*country  lass  met  them  ; looked  at  the 
unknown  pair  inquisitively,  at  Sydney  with  broad 
saluting  smile  and  a curtsey. 

“ Miss  Grey  back,  I do  declare  now!  But  they’re 
not  expecting  (rf  you,  are  they,  miss  ? ’cause  mistress 
gave  me  half  a day  to  go  to  mother’s.  But  if  you 
please  111  run  back  again,  and  be  ready  to  open  the 
door  before  you  get  there;  yes  indeed  !” 

“And  so  lose  your  holiday,  Fanny  f"  said  Sydney. 
“No,  you  shall  not  do  that.  VVe  are  only — making 
a call." 

“ But,  miss,"  expostulated  the  maid,  “ Rebecca's  in 
the  garden*picce  picking  strawberries.  She’ll  never 
hear  the  bell,  and  for  sure,  she’s  that  slow  she'll  take 
five  minutes  answering  it.  And  strangers,  too,**  with 
a side  curtsey  at  Miss  Grey’s  friends.  “Let  me  run 
back,  miss." 

“ They  mind  waiting  no  more  than  I do."  (Truly, 
Sydney  was  grateful  for  the  respite.  Like  a coward, 
she  was  wishing  herself  a thousand  miles  away.) 
“Shall  wc  find  all — both — at  home?"  That  much 
she  must  know. 

“ Yes,  miss,  as  yet.  But  come  Monday,  and  they’re 
a-going  off.  Mr.  Hurst  into  Welsh  Wales,  and,” 
smothering  a chuckle,  “ and  mistress  somewheres  to 
Mr.  Babbington’s  sister’s  to  get  married  yon  ! The 
road’s  dusty  a bit  up,  Miss  Grey  : won’t  you  go  in  by 
the  orchard?”  volunteered  Fanny,  departing  with  an- 
other curtsey. 

“ Yes,  that  we  will,”  said  Mary  Drayton,  covering 
Sydney’s  silence  adroitly  with  complaints  of  the  heat, 
and  taking  the  shadier  way,  they  just  contrived  to 
escape  seeing  or  being  seen  by  Miss  Hurst,  who,  with 
many  assurances  to  her  brother  that  she  should  not  be 
half  an  hour  absent,  started  at  that  precise  minute 
from  her  own  porch  off  to  the  Manor  House. 

“Oh,  the  river,  the  river,  and  the  hill!”  cried  Mar>' 
enthusiastically,  as  the  new  un-.Suffolk.like  scenes 
opened  out.  “Sydney,  you  never  made  half  enough 
of  what  you  had  to  leave.  It  is  a picture  I could  look 
at  alone  for  hours.” 

“ Suppose  you  look  at  it  for  ten  minutes  with  me 
instead,”  laughed  her  husband,  drawing  her  nearer 
(that  couple  have  not  discarded  honeymoon  habits  to 
this  day).  “ I believe  Miss  Alwyn  would  find  it  easier 
to  say  what  she  intends  to  Hurst  and  his  sister  with- 
out us  two  sitting  by  listening.  Then  we  would  put 
in  an  appearance  presently,  and  do  our  share  of  per- 
suasion if  ncccssar)*.” 

For  the  fluttering  as  of  some  caged  bird  in  her 
breast — a tightening  uncontrollable  in  her  throat— 
S>*dncy  could  only  agree  by  a gesture,  and  passing — 
since  it  had  to  be  done — quickly  from  the  orchard  by 
the  garden  front,  so  meant  to  reach  the  entrance  of 
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the  house.  But  the  study-window  stood  wide  open, 
bunches  of  yellow  roses — indistinguishable  buds  when 
she  left — now  wreathing  it  in  a golden  frame ; and 
within  her  dear,  deserted  laborator)'-  she  held  her 
hands  tight  over  that  crazy  beating— within  was  Gil- 
bert Hurst,  alone. 

So  lightly  she  had  trodden  the  soft-turfed  lawn,  he 
had  not  beard  a single  step  fall. 

The  room  disordered,  littered  with  books  piled  any- 
how in  careless  heaps  (shame  !)— he  half  knelt,  half 
leant  by  the  chair  that  bad  been  always  Sydney's. 
With  sad  brown  e>'cs  turned  all  unseeing  upon  some 
object  in  his  grasp,  pale  as  the  girl  who,  in  the  throes 
of  hopeless  love,  gazed  on  him,  he  w'as  speaking,  igno- 
rant of  any  human  watch,  deeming  the  walls  of  the 
empty  house  his  only  confidant. 

Had  she  torn  herself  away  she  must  have  betrayed 
her  presence  by  a sob.  To  hear  his  very  own  thoughts 
just  once  more  was  an  ofl'ence  the  bitterness  of  a 
new  intenser  regret  must  expiate.  Bound  to  the  spot, 
she  looked  ; listened  ; and  this  is  what  she  heard 

“ Dearest  I sweetest  I But  never  mine ! Darling, 
lost  darling,  why  did  you  leave  me?  How  could  I 
let  you  go  ? " (She  was  blanched  now*  as  the  tall  lilies 
near).  Then  with  a hard,  hard  groan,  “Oh,  man! 
Oh,  madman  (hat  you  are,  be  still  and  bear  it ! Think 
of  her  as  your  treasure;  that  won’t  hurt  her.  Keep  her 
one  gift  he  opened  his  hand;  took  out— she  leant 
forward,  more  forward,  to  make  sure,  with  lips  full  red- 
dening again,  a blush  like  morning’s  dawn  upon  her 
face — a little  withered  bunch  of  wild  flowers  she  well 
knew,  bound  with  a thread  of  silk,  touching  it  with  a 
caress  as  tender  as  mothers  spend  upon  a sleeping 
babe  ; “ keep  it,  and  let  it  teach  you  to  thank  Cod 
above.  He  took  her  from  you — gave  her  to— some 
good  fate.  So  may  it  be,  but—  oh,  it’s  torture  I " 

The  strong  frame  was  racked,  bowed.  Suffering 
not  well  to  be  written  of  forced  scalding  drops  from 
eyes  denied  the  world’s  delights. 

And  how  about  that  listener  now  ? Throbbing, 
trembling,  yearning : the  etiquette  of  ceremonious 
entrance  went  to  the  winds.  Her  face  all  glorified 
with  longing  devotion,  she  drew  back,  crying  to  a lark 
that,  springing  from  the  meadow,  went  carolling  up  to 
the  clear  sky,  “ Ah  then,  little  noisy  one  ! You  have 
not  forgotten  to  sing  since  I went  away,  thougli  all 
the  other  birds  have,  turned  so  idle  !”  Then  she 
waited  ten  seconds : took  a great  breath,  and  went  to 
the  study-window. 

Gilbert  Hurst  had  reached  it  with  a stride,  doubting 
his  own  ears.  They  stood  now  close  together. 

“ Mr.  Hurst,  I have  come  back." 

“ It  is  true.” 

He  thrust  one  hand  within  his  waistcoat,  the  other 
he  put  to  his  forehead,  wrestling  with  a deadly  weak- 
ness ; then  said,  “ I thought  it  could  be  only  you 
speaking.  I am  sorry  my  sister  is  not  in  ; she  will 
be  home  soon.  Glad,  of  course,  to  see  you.  Has 
anything  happened  to  make  you  return?  Is  there 
anything  we  can  do  for  you  ? ” 

“Yes,”  Sydney  answered  him,  “a  great  deal  has 
happened.  May  1 tell  you  ? May  I sit  down  ?” 
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She  was  shaking  too  much  to  stand.  He  reached 
her  own  chair  to  her,  but  took  his  own  old  place  by 
the  littered  bookshelves.  **  1 forgot  to  olTer  that,”  be 
said,  “ I beg  your  pardon.” 

Don't,”  Sydney  said,  **for  I have  come  to  do 


“ Yes,  Sydney  AIw)ti.  Child  of  him  who  Miss 
Jean  says  mined  your  life.  But  you  said  you  forgave 
him.  How  I have  thanked  you  for  it ! I knew 
nothing  of  owing  you  anything  when  I came  here. 
1 could  not  pay  you  when  1 found  it  out.  for  all  1 had 


• I KNOW  THAT.  LITTLE  ONE,  WITHOUT  ANV  SEEING*”  (/.  715). 


that  of  you,  Mr.  Hurst,  and  of  Miss  Jean.  For  I 
have  been— deceiving  you.” 

“ What ! ” he  cried,  “ you — deceiving  us  ? ” 

“Only  in  one  thing.  I am  Miss  Grey,  but  thaCs 
not  all  my  name.  I am  some  one  you  saw* — ah, 
many  years  ago : a child  then  ; and  you  promised  not 
to  hale  me.” 

“ Why,”  he  exclaimed,  “ you  cannot  mean  that  you 
arc ” 


w*as  gone.  So  I worked  to  do  it  till  Miss  Jean  and 
you  sent  me  aw*ay.  But  I never  paid  a tithe  enough. 
Still  I was  tr>ing.  and — you  do  forgive  me?” 

He  was  profoundly  moved,  even  to  seeming  forget- 
fulness of  the  pleader. 

“Jean,  Jean!”  he  said,  “to  drive  her  to  that  slavery 

for  me  ! ” 

“ You  will  forgive  me?  ” she  begged  on. 

“Forgive?  Why,  what,  Miss — Alwyn?” 
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*'  My  being  who  I am — stopping  in  this  shelter  as 
I did.” 

“Yes,  I forgive  both  counts/  he  said  slowly,  “if 
you  must  have  the  very  words.”  (Fondly  she  let  her 
full  glance  rest  on  his  worn,  patient  features.  She 
knew  now  what  her  being  there  had  cost  him.)  “ But 
surely  you  are  not  come  back  to  say  this  only.*' 

“ No.  I want  you  to  show  that  you  pardon  me.  I 
came  this  time  to  say  that  I am  rich  now.  Such 
strange  things  have  been  happening.  I have  a friend 
who  is  yours  too— Mr.  Drayton.  He  will  tell  you 
how  my  father's  money  is  returning  to  me.  But  I 
cannot  use  it  till  you  say  I may  pay  you — somehow— 
you  and  Miss  Hurst,  all  that  my  father  made  you 
lose.” 

He  brought  himself  to  his  full  height  “That  can 
never  be,  Miss  Alwyn.  Such  debt  is  the  creation  of 
poor  jean’s  sentiment.  Don’t  tempt  her,  don’t  ask 
me  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  load  ourselves  with  your 
bounty  under  the  poor  pretence  of  justice.” 

She  knew  he  would  refuse,  though  the  alternative 
to  his  proiTered  liberation  had  to  be  Mr.  Montague 
Carle  1 She  triumphed  in  his  words  : proud  of  his 
pride.  But  she  said — 

“Then  all  my  money  is  to  be  valueless.  I am  to 
enjoy  none  of  it,  because  you  will  not  have  this  little.” 
He  felt  her  merciless,  this  rich  young  woman.  It 
was  getting  more  than  he  could  endure. 

“ Our  taking  it,”  he  answered  huskily,  “could  make 
no  real  difference  to  your  happiness.  Miss  Alw7n. 
It  would  destroy  all  chance  of  mine.  Will  you  let 
that  have  some  small  weight  with  you  ? Spend  your 
wealth  with — him  who  will  soon  claim  you.  Forget, 
though  I shall  not,  that  you  ever  made  this  generous 
offer.” 

She  hung  her  head.  “ No  one  will  claim  me,”  she 
said,  with  a wondrous  soft  distinctness,  “ 1— suppose. 
It — that  was  all  a mistake  of  Miss  Jean’s.” 

At  this  an  ungovernable  exclamation  escaped  him. 
He  started  violently.  Out  from  their  hiding-place 
dropped  the  withered  flowers. 

Sydney  had  them  in  an  instant. 

“ You  have  only  let  fall  some  worthless  rosebuds, 
Mr.  Hu«t.  I will  fling  them  aw’ay.” 

•*  They  are  mine,  Miss  Alwym.  Give  them  to  me  ! ” 
—with  hand  extended  in  desperate  earnest  for  his 
treasure. 

“ Let  me  gather  you  fresh  ones.” 

“ No,  no  ; those  if  you  please.  I must  have  them.” 
“ You  shall  not,”  she  said,  “ till  you  promise  to  take 
that  money.” 

“ Then  rob  me  if  you  choose,”  he  cried,  worked 
into  all  but  frenzy  by  passionate  pain,  “ but  I will  NOT 
rob  you." 

“ You  need  not  rob  me  at  all,”  she  said,  just  loudly 
enough  for  him  to  hear,  “ lake — me — too.” 

There  was  a long  minute’s  pause.  Gilbert  Hurst 
shrank  back,  then  stood  at  bay.  Sydney  stole  to  him 
as  only  a true  woman  would  have  dared.  He  fc’t 
her  following — put  his  hand  out  as  to  repel  her.  She 
took  it— clasped  it  softly  in  her  own. 

“ 1 did  something  else,  the  most  wicked  of  all,”  she 


whispered,  “but  I am  not  sorry'  for  that.  1 was  by 
the  window  a little  while  before  I spoke.  I saw  you — 
I heard  you.” 

He  gave  a sigh  that  was  grievous. 

“ And  would  marry  me— God  forbid — for  pity  ! ” 

“ No,  Gilbert,”  she  said,  with  a splendid  boldness 
that  bade  his  soul  be  comforted,  “for  love  ! Only  for 
love  I ” 

And  when  his  arms  were  about  her,  his  heart  to 
hers,  her  sweet  kiss  answering  his,  he  believed  at  last, 
with  such  a deep  rejoicing  as  made  the  hour  sacred 
to  both  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTV-SIXTH. 

"SHAKE  HANDS  ALL  ROUND.  GOOD  FRIENDS." 

The  whole  business  was  a very  bitter  pill  to  .Mrs. 

Alwym,  restoring  as  it  did  her  younger  daughter  to  the 
precise  position  she  herself  had  abdicated  with  such  ill 
grace  and  in  such  singularly  ill  odour. 

But  that  last  lamentable  fiasco  with  Leonora  had 
thrown  her  into  very  real  illness.  Sydney,  hurrying  to 
Paris,  had  nursed  her  mother  with  self-denial  scarcely 
appreciated — for  did  she  not  know  some  one  the  other 
side  the  Channel  counted  every  day  and  week  till  she 
was  by  him?— and  common  recognition  of  the  tender 
zeal  she  might  have  died  for  lack  of,  left  to  poor  Leo- 
nora only,  tied  Mrs.  Alwyn’s  tongue  on  subjects  impos- 
sible to  be  agreed  upon  by  her  and  her  attendant. 

“ I presume  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  dissuade  you 
from  throwing  yourself  away  as  you  propose  doing 
w'ould  be  useless,  Sydney?”  was  her  nearest  approach 
to  argument  on  this  topic. 

“ Perfectly  useless,  mamma,”  Sydney  answered 
gently,  and  Mrs.  Alwyn,  weak  and  disarmed  at  this 
stage  of  her  convalescence,  bowed  to  the  inevitable, 
though  in  after-time  and  better  health  she  was  not 
sparing  of  hints  among  her  acquaintances  that  her  life 
had  been  greatly  hampered,  her  income  (by  some 
mysterious  reckoning  of  her  own)  much  narrowed  by 
the  doings  of  a daughter  who,  “with  some  admirable 
points,  never  knew  what  it  was  to  submit  to  a mother, 
never  could  l>car  to  be  guided  I ” and  ou  that  score  she 
secured  a good  deal  of  sympathy  from  a new  circle  of 
intimates. 

Her  one  parent  being  unequal  to  the  exertion  of 
superintending  a wedding,  Sydney  was  married  in  early 
autumn  from  the  Draytons’,  the  Dacies  coming  down 
to  Granfylde  for  the  double  pleasure  of  the  event  and 
a delighted  inspection  of  their  daughter’s  new  domain. 

And  there,  self-elected  groomsmen,  came  Sydney's  old 
fellow-scholars,  charmed  w’ith  all  brought  about  by  these 
late  changes,  especially  their  new  watches  (not  silver!), 
and  there  came  the  rector  of  St.  Clair’s,  sharing  keenly 
the  joy  of  these  two  people  to  whom  he  had  been  ever 
drawn  as  kinsfolk  in  spirit  though  not  in  blood,  and 
from  whose  union  he  went  back  to  his  parish  acknow- 
ledging, as  he  does  at  every  parting  from  them  since, 
that  He  who  directs  men’s  lives  planned  well  their 
separate  sorrows,  which  now  arc  merged  in  mutual 
happiness  so  full  and  true. 

The  Babbingtons  being  in  full  possession  of  Wjm- 
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Stone— where,  however,  “ample  room,  Horaiius  says,” 
was  at  the  disposal  of  Mrs.  Babbington's  brother  till 
September— Gilbert  Hurst  and  his  wife,  unfettered  by 
house  or  establishment,  went  farther  and  farther  south 
till  they  wintered  on  another  continent,  and  there  saw 
the  seasons  round  before  returning  to  England. 

During  their  absence  Mrs.  Alwyn  took  up  residence 
in  a tiny  London  house  on  the  skirts  of  a fashionable 
square,  and  with  perseverance  worthy  of  a better  cause 
b^an  sweeping  the  matrimonial  seas  once  more  for 
Leonora’s  behoof. 

The  labour  was  shortened  unexpectedly.  Mr. 
Rupert  Villiers  came  dutifully  to  pay  his  respects  to 
his  aunt,  his  compliments  to  his  cousin.  About  Leo- 
nora’s broken  engagement  the  major  had  withheld  all 
particulars.  He  was  not  the  man  to  gossip  even  with 
his  son  over  a woman’s  disappointment.  The  ladies 
soon  found  to  their  relief  that  nothing  of  the  pseudo 
Mr.  Morccoombe- Wood’s  history  was  known  to  any 
one  likely  to  retail  it. 

“The  man  was  unworthy  of  my  Leonora  1 Never 
name  him  tome.  Only  help  her  to  forget  him  !”  Mrs. 
Alwyn  begged,  and  Mr.  Rupert  obc>ed  very  literally. 

He  found  the  cultivation  of  cynicism  slow  for  a 
rather  lengllicncd  period.  Mrs.  Alwyn’s  “ straitened 
means”  (she  kept  Sydney’s  supplementing  hundreds 
strictly  to  herself)  were  not  contemptible,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  a stock  of  valuable  furniture.  What 
was  hers  was  Leonora’s.  Leonora  was  handsome  still, 
especially  by  candle-light.  Presently  the  young  lady 
took  to  wearing  a certain  sapphire  ring  given  her  on  a 
very  memorable  occasion.  Upon  that  hint  Mr.  Villiers 
spake,  with  the  result  that  before  another  season  began 
he  was  inducted  as  ostensible  master  of  “Number 
twenty-three,  Gladys  Crescent.” 

They  suit  in  their  new  positions  excellently.  After 
his  and  her  own  self  each  admires  the  other  to  the 
pitch  of  conceit’s  demands.  But  they  never  trouble 
each  other  with  too  much  of  confidences : so  when  one 
day  Mr.  Villiers  read  aloud  from  his  paper  the  tragic 
end,  in  a San  Francisco  gambling  saloon,  of  a swindler 
of  European  reputation,  whose  description  he  well  re- 
cognised, he  felt  under  no  necessity  to  confess  that 
he  had  had  many  dealings  with  this  questionable 
character,  nor  did  he  dream  that  the  rascal  put  an 
end  to  by  a Californian  knife  was  at  one  time  near 
standing  in  the  marital  shoes  he  now  wore  so  easily. 

Major  Villiers  took  his  son’s  settlement  with  mo- 
derate satisfaction. 

“ It  wasn’t  ths  one  I wanted,  more’s  the  pity  for  you, 
Rupert,”  he  said,  and  though  fairly  reconciled  to  life 
and  his  lot,  Mr.  Rupert  once  allowed  himself  to  echo 
that  regret. 

It  was  at  a big  gathering  the  year  after  he  had  mar- 
ried, to  which  after  much  toadying  of  a society  magnate 
he  had  got  himself  and  Leonora  invited,  and  where 
among  a throng  of  name  and  rank  they  had  found 
themselves  nobodies.  A good-tempered  fellow  seeing 
him  forlorn  (it  was  Tufter,  by  the  way)  spent  five 
minutes  in  pointing  out  to  him  the  notabilities  of  the 
evening,  among  them — 

“ That  tall  fellow  with  the  brown  beard.  He’s  blind, 


though  you’d  never  guess  it  He’s  written  a book  on 
Upper  Eg>'pt  that's  all  the  rage  among  the  Blues  just 
now.  Some  society  got  him  up  to  lecture  this  after, 
noon,  and  my  lord  president  nabbed  him  for  to-night 
That  dark-eyed  woman  every  one  is  looking  at  against 
him  is  his  wife.  Eh  r do  you  sec  her,  Villiers  ? ” 

Villiers  did  see  her  as  she  stood,  one  hand  on  the 
arm  of  her  companion,  who  talked  to  a group  of  cele- 
brities. Soon  he  was  elbowing  his  way  towards  her. 

" Mrs.  Hurst,”  he  said,  accosting  her  with  an  air  of 
delicate  melancholy  “ this  is  an  unexpected  iri — 
pleasure.  How  little  i guessed  1 was  to  meet  you 
to-night  1” 

We  stayed  unexpectedly,”  she  answered,  a moment- 
ary shyness,  for  she  remembered  their  last  interview, 
enhancing  all  her  charms. 

“ Is  it  loo  late  ?"  he  said  in  lowered  key,  “ or  may  I 
dare  to  ask  if  you  hold  me  excused  for— two  years 
ago?” 

Now  she  was  self-possessed  again  : looked  through 
him,  down  upon  him,  from  the  royalty  of  her 
beautiful  young  matronhood  : — 

“ I hold  you  fully  excused,”  she  said,  “ and  am  my- 
self immeasurably  grateful  to  you.” 

She  turned  to  her  husband  w ith  the  perfection  of 
contentment.  Mr.  Villiers,  very  soiry  indeed  for  him- 
self, went  and  found  Leonora  in  a remote  comer,  told 
her  morosely  she  had  powdered  too  freely,  and  took 
her  off  home  without  vouchsafing  the  information  that 
her  step-sister  was  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  thetH'd- 
liant  throng  they  were  leaving. 

But  the  Hursts  are  rarely  in  London,  though  pre- 
ferment of  society  and  science  is  ready  enough  for  them 
there  if  they  cared  to  take  it.  “Stuarts”  was  in  the 
market  when  they  came  back  to  England,  and  now, 
cleared  to  the  last  payable  farthing  of  the  debt  poor 
John  Alwym  died  under,  “ Stuarts  ” »s  their  home. 

There  old  friends  and  new'  come  about  them.  Major 
Villiers  often,  the  Comynghams  once,  Miss  Ambler 
when  she  wills.  Thence  go  forth  other  works  by 
Gilbert  Hurst  and  that  co-labourer  whom  only  few 
know  of,  which  earn  him  wide  publicity  and  praise, 
and  bring  in  revenue  which  now  he  little  needs. 

For  under  Richard  Drayton’s  pnidcnt  management 
Granfylde  sends  a steady  stream  of  riches  on  them, 
and  Sydney  declares  if  she  had  not  Gilbert  to  tell 
her  what  channels  to  turn  it  into  she  should  be 
perplexed  out  of  all  enjoyment  of  this  troublesome, 
ever-expanding  wealth. 

Troublesome  indeed  1 Why,  what  is  it  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Hurst  likes  better? 

This.  She  came  silently  the  other  day  upon  her 
husband  and  their  five-year-old  daughter  in  deep  con- 
clave under  one  of  the  bee-haunted  blossoming  limes 
in  their  garden.  The  sun  shone  through  the  leaves. 
The  sky  above  was  intensely  blue.  To  life’s  beginner 
the  world  looked  very  fair.  Said  the  little  one,  finish 
ing  a thought  aloud — 

“ But  it  doesn’t  matter  for  that.” 

“ And  what  docs  not  matter  for  what,  sweetheart  ? ” 
her  father  asked. 

“Your  being  blind,  father,  for  just  the  things  that 
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are  pretty.  But,  oh,  I do  wish  you  were  not  blind  for 
something  else  ! ” 

“ What  is  it  ? ” 

“ To  see  mother.  She  is  such  a beautiful  mother.” 
Gilbert  stretched  his  arm  over  the  grass  and 
gathered  the  child  to  him. 

“ I know  that,  little  one,  without  any  seeing.  And 
shall  I tell  you  something  more  wonderful  ? That  dear 
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mother  of  yours  grows  more  and  more  beautiful  to  me 
every  single  day  of  our  lives  1 ” 

“ Flatterers  1 ” she  said,  happy  tears  in  her  eyes,  her 
hand  on  her  child’s  brown  hair,  her  head  on  her 
husband’s  shoulder. 

And  there  was  Sydney  Hurst’s  best  - cherished 
wealth ! 

TKX.  BKO. 
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THE  READING  ROOM.— READERS  RETURNING  BOOKS. 


■ |H£  Slate  in  England  has  frequently 
been  a good  nurse  to  successful  popu* 
lar  institutions  ~ seldom  a parent 
Private  muniticence  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Victoria  University;  the  University 
of  London  was  developed  out  of  a 
college  created  by  a joint-stock  com- 
p«Tny ; the  Royal  Society  existed  as  a club  before 
it  was  recognised  as  a corporation ; Bodley,  Bes- 
semer, Whitworth,  Mason,  Bampton,  were  all  indi- 
vidual benefactors  ; even  the  magnificent  foundations 
of  Eton,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  were  estab- 
lished by  Henry  VI.  and  Hcnr)’  VIII.  in  their  private 
capacity.  That  the  same  should  be  the  case  with  the 
British  Museum  explains  at  once  the  comparative  in- 
significance of  the  Librar)'  at  its  commencement,  and 
its  association  to  this  day  with  other  departments  of 
human  knowledge  not  usually  found  in  connection 
with  similar  institutions. 

Sir  Hans  Sioane,  by  whose  bequest  the  Museum 


came  into  existence,  in  1753,  was  a physician  and 
naturalist,  learned  and  cultivated  indeed,  but  of  neces- 
sity mainly  intent  upon  his  own  professional  pursuits. 

His  library  was  an  appendix  to  his  museum,  and  for 
many  years  remained  chiefly  connected  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  study  of  natural  history. 

Hardly  was  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  munificent  bequest 
made  than  the  Government,  partly  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  Speaker,  Arthur  Onslow,  gave  it  a national 
character  by  the  addition  of  the  Harleian  and  Cot- 
tonian manuscripts.  George  II.  is  said  to  have 
grudged  the  money  required  for  this  purpose,  but,  at 
any  rate,  he  added  the  Royal  Library,  collected  by  his 
predecessors  from  Henry  VII.  to  Charles  II.,  suffi- 
ciently rich  in  well-selected  volumes,  and  handsome 
substantial  bindings,  to  prove  that  these  sovereigns 
regarded  the  acquisition  and  preser\'ation  of  books 
as  befitting  the  character  of  a king.  A few  years 
later  George  HI.  still  more  pointedly  recognised  the 
national  character  of  the  Library  by  making  it  the 
depository  of  the  invaluable  Civil  War  Tracts,  col- 
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lected  under  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth  by 
the  bookseller,  Thomason — an  act  the  more  remark- 
able  as  he  was  himself  commencing  the  formation  of 
the  magniheent  Librar)'  which,  sixty  years  later,  was 
itself  added  to  the  Museum.  The  Copyright  Act  gave 
legislative  sanction  to  the  idea ; and  the  most  recent 
important  gift  to  the  literary  departments  of  the 
Museum  is  also  a recognition  of  its  national  signifi- 
cance, for  the  Grenville  Library,  bequeathed  in  1846, 
was  left  in  acknowledgment  of  the  income  derived 
by  the  testator  from  a sinecure,  the  proceeds  of  which 
— an  instance  scarcely  to  be  paralleled — were  thus 
icturned  to  the  State  with  ample  interest. 

The  economy  of  a great  Library  necessarily  forbids 
the  indiscriminate  admission  of  visitors  ; and  as  dona- 
tions, when  kept  together,  are  less  subjected  to  dis- 
arrangement than  the  mass  of  books,  and  arc,  more- 
over, properly  placed  in  the  apartments  of  most  archi- 
tectural pretension  and  best  adapted  to  public  inspcc* 
tion,  it  happens  that  ordinary  visitors  to  the  Library  see 
hardly  anything  else.  Passing  through  the  right-hand 
door  out  of  the  entrance  hall,  the  visitor  finds  himself 
in  the  Grenville  Library,  where  the  25,000  volumes 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  more  than  a fifth  of 
which  count  among  the  rarest  and  most  precious  in  the 
world,  repose  behind  the  glazed  doors  of  the  book- 
presses.  The  next  room  is  devoted  to  manuscripts,  a 
large  portion  also  contributed  by  public  or  private 
liberality.  Passing  into  the  noble  King’s  Librar)%  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  presence  of  the  most  munificent 


gift  of  books  yet  made  to  this  nation,  or  perhaps  to 
any.  Including  pamphlets — themselves  a collection  of 
the  highest  value — the  number  of  volumes  amounts  to 
84,000.  In  the  show-cases  disseminated  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  hall  the  visitor  will  find  speci- 
mens of  ever)-  variety  of  printing,  from  Gutenberg  to 
the  modem  Japanese  press  ; nor  will  he  be  less  at- 
tracted by  its  grand  and  harmonious  architectural 
proportions. 

If  instead  of  ascending  the  staircase  on  his  right, 
which  conducts  to  the  territories  of  the  Antiquities 
Department,  the  visitor  who  has  traversed  the  King’s 
Library  were  at  liberty  to  pass  through  the  lofty  door- 
way immediately  confronting  him,  he  would  find  him- 
self in  the  Old  Reading  Rooms,  which  ser\’cd,  if  they 
did  not  satisfy,  the  needs  of  students  from  1838  to  1857. 
Considered  in  the  light  of  the  theory  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  their  erection,  that  a library  should 
rather  be  the  resort  of  scholars  than  a general  literary 
work-shop,  they  were,  in  truth,  by  no  means  so  in- 
adequate as  they  appear  at  the  present  day.  They 
accommodated  about  150  readers,  but  only  by  close 
crowding  and  consequent  discomfort,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  books  of  reference  w'as  limited  in  extent  and 
difficult  of  access.  The  first  compartment  is,  neverthe- 
less, a very  fine  room,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Cata- 
logue Room,  from  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  Reading 
Room  Catalogue  being  placed  in  it,  and  many  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  catalogue  carried  on  there. 
The  next,  or  Music  Room,  contains  the  extensive  collec- 
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tion  of  printed  music  : while  the  gallery  is  devoted  to 
the  unequalled  assemblage  of  tracts  on  the  French 
Revolution,  brought  together  by  Mr.  Wilson  Croker, 
the  counterpart  of  the  Thomason  tracts  on  the  English 
Civil  War.  Next  follows  the  Great  Room,  a spacious 
chamber,  well  known  to  readers  who  wish  to  consult 
books  deemed  too  precious  for  the  Reading  Room. 
Two  supplementary  rooms  succeed,  and  the  suite  is 
terminated  by  the  Arch  Room,  a remarkable  instance 
of  the  constructive  ingenuity  of  the  subsequent  de- 
signer  of  the  Reading  Room.  Its  great  height  is 
spanned  at  intervals  by  arches  sustaining  transverse 
galleries  fitted  with  book-shelves,  so  that  no  particle 
of  space  is  left  unused,  and  the  short  and  narrow, 
though  lofty,  structure  is  capable  of  holding  nearly  as 
many  volumes  as  the  stately  King's  Library. 

Space  docs  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  Cracherode 
Room,  repository  of  noble  bequests,  and  donations,  and 
choice  acquisitions,  nor  the  long  low  galleries  parallel 
with  the  King's  Library,  which,  having  served  as 
makeshifts  for  accessions  to  the  General  Library,  now 
accommodate  the  Oriental  books.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  say  much  of  so  well-known  an  apartment  as 
Panizzi’s  Reading  Room,  the  aspect  of  which,  more- 
over, is  partly  shown  in  the  illustration  on  this  page. 
Our  space  will  be  more  usefully  devoted  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  chief  improvements  introduced  into  the 


Reading  Room  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Bond, 
the  present  Principal  Librarian. 

First  and  foremost  is  to  be  named  the  introduction 
of  the  electric  light,  which  has  abolished  fogs,  and 
added  four  hours  to  the  winter's  working-day.  If  taken 
in  winter,  our  engraving  would  have  shown  four  lamps 
depending  from  the  roof,  by  which  alone  an  area  equal 
to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  has  hitherto  been  efficiently 
lighted,  though  the  contemplated  addition  of  a fifth 
will  no  doubt  be  a further  improvement. 

Next  to  the  electric  light  must  be  mentioned  the 
various  literary  additions  to  the  comfort  and  utility  of 
the  Reading  Room.  Foremost  of  all  comes  the  print- 
ing of  the  catalogue.  The  necessity  for  this  colossal 
undertaking  will  appear  from  the  statement  that  a few 
years  ago  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  printed  books 
alone  filled  nearly  3,000  volumes,  and  the  catalogues  of 
maps  and  music  nearly  1,000  more.  At  least  a third 
of  these  volumes  would  soon  have  required  to  be 
broken  up  and  divided,  and  of  this  process  there  would 
have  been  no  end.  Print  was  accordingly  introduced 
in  1880,  and  while  the  additions  continually  being 
made  were  thus  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  the  whole  of 
the  three  million  titles  already  existing  in  manuscript 
were  ordered  to  be  printed.  By  the  present  time  the 
three  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely printed  and  published,  and  the  latter  volumes 
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from  Virgil  to  the  end  of  Z.  The  annual  expenditure 
upon  the  undertaking  is  ^3tOOO,  and  the  work  proceeds 
steadily  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  printed  volumes 
annually,  doing  away  every  year  with  some  120  volumes 
of  MS.  At  this  rate  the  printing  may  be  completed 
early  in  the  twentieth  century.  So  great  is  the 
economy  obtained  by  the  use  of  print,  that  it  has  been 
computed  that  sufficient  space  has  been  provided  for 
eighteen  millions  of  titles,  or  for  the  probable  accumu* 
lations  of  three  centuries.  The  whole  of  the  Map 
Catalogue  has  also  been  printed,  and  the  Catalogue  of 
Music  wilt  follow. 

Three  other  important  improvements  of  recent  date 
remain  to  be  mentioned. 


Subject-indtx  of  Books  for  the  last  Five  years.^h  is 
only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  the  Museum  has 
possessed  a classed  catalogue  of  its  own,  and  this 
great  improvement  is  a development  from  the  recent 
resort  to  printing.  By  cutting  up  the  lists  of  additions 
published  since  the  introduction  of  print,  and  re- 
arranging the  titles  under  their  subjects,  Mr.  Fortescue, 
Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room,  has  with  well- 
applied  industry  produced  a work  which  has  not  only 
removed  from  the  Museum  the  reproach  of  being 
without  a classed  catalogue,  but  has  shown  how  this 
want  may  be  supplied  for  the  future.  The  reader  now 
has  all  the  acquisitions  during  five  years  of  any  utility 
for  purposes  of  research — novels,  plays,  and  the  like 


New  Reference  Library. the  opening  of  the 
Reading  Room  there  has  always  been  a noble  Refer- 
ence Library  on  the  ground  floor,  consisting  of  20,000 
standard  volumes,  within  reach  of  the  readers.  Mr. 
Bond  has  effected  the  extension  of  this  library  to  the 
lower  gallery,  thus  adding  nearly  20,000  more  volumes, 
of  which  a special  catalogue  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Porter,  one  of  the  assistant  keepers  of  printed  books. 
Readers  cannot,  of  course,  have  personal  access  to  the 
gallery,  but  the  books  are  thus  brought  very  near  them, 
and  they  have  the  use  of  them  during  evening  hours  by 
the  electric  light. 

Special  Bibliographies.  — Until  the  publication  of 
the  index  of  subjects  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  place, 
it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  Museum  to  possess 
no  subject-catalogue.  Mr.  Bond  met  the  want  to  a 
certain  extent  by  placing  in  the  Reading  Room  an 
extensive  collection  of  special  bibliographies,  contain- 
ing indexes  to  books  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture. A catalogue  of  these  was  prepared,  also  by 
Mr.  Porter,  and  by  consulting  it  the  reader  may 
ascertain  where  he  can  hnd  lists  of  books  containing 
the  particular  information  he  requires. 


are  excluded — digested  under  their  appropriate  head- 
ings, and  can  discover  at  ore  view  what  literature 
bearing  upon  his  inquiries  has  within  that  period 
come  into  the  Museum.  The  utility  of  such  a work 
is  inestimable,  and  must  insure  its  continuance. 

These  examples  of  improvement  may  serve  to  prove 
that  the  Museum  is  by  no  means  an  unprogressive 
institution — a proposition  which  might  be  yet  more 
copiously  established  if  our  subject  were  no.  restricted 
to  the  Library  of  Printed  Books.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  department  of  the  public  service  into  whi^  more 
novel  features  have  been  introduced  of  late  years. 
That  these  innovations  partake  rather  of  the  nature  of 
developments  than  of  changes  is  one  reason  why  they 
have  been  so  uniformly  successful.  The  steady — in 
some  instances,  the  sudden— increase  of  the  collec- 
tions must  keep  the  administration  continually  on 
the  alert,  and  more  and  more  will  probably  be  done  to 
meet  public  needs  by  recourse  ro  scientific  agencies — 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  photographic. 
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We  must  not  linger  more  upon  the  Reading  Room, 
although  of  all  departments  of  the  Library  it  is  the 
most  important  and  interesting  to  the  public.  A word, 
nevertheless,  is  needed  in  explanation  of  the  last  of  (he 
illustrations  accompanying  this  article.  The  supply 
of  the  Reading  Room  requires  a double  labour : the 
books  brought  by  one  set  of  attendants  must  be  re- 
placed by  another.  The  latter  operation  is  com- 
menced first  thing  every  morning,  when  the  books  that 
have  been  consulted  the  preceding  day,  if  not  reserved 
by  the  student,  are  sorted,  to  be  returned  to  their 
places.  Our  sketch  gives  a representation  of  this  lively 
scene.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  Reading 
Room  exceeding  five  hundred,  the  number  of  volumes 
to  be  thus  returned  is  generally  very  large. 

Our  survey  has  as  yet  embraced  but  a portion  of  the 
Library,  the  Reading  Room  being  merely  the  centre 
of  a still  more  extensive  structure,  serving  as  a reposi- 
tory for  the  great  majority  of  the  volumes  acquired 
since  1845,  which  are  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
a million. 

The  arrangement  will  be  readily  comprehended  if 
the  reader  bears  in  mind  that  the  Reading  Room  is  a 
circle  inscribed  in  a quadrangle,  and  occupying  the 
centre  only  of  the  inner  court  of  the  Museum.  After 
caking  out  a circular  space  equal  to  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  providing  a passage  thirty  feet  wide 
between  the  new  building  and  the  inner  wall  of  the 
Museum  quadrangle,  nearly  50,000  square  feet  still 
remained,  which  have  been  occupied  (we  quote  from 
Mr.  Fagan’s  “ Life  of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi”) : — 

(1)  Hy  a circular  gallery  in  four  tiers,  including  the 
basement  storey,  carried  entirely  round  the  Reading 
Room. 

(2)  By  four  corridors  in  three  tiers,  each  forming  a 
(quadrangle  parallel  with  the  interior  walls  of  the 
original  Museum  structure. 


(3)  By  five  apartments  of  triangular  shape,  filling 
up  the  spaces  left  vacant  between  the  circle  and  the 
quadrangle  in  which  it  was  inscribed. 

The  roof  is  glass,  and  the  flooring  of  the  galleries  is 
formed  of  open  iron  gratings,  to  allow  the  transmission 
of  light  to  the  basement.  Wc  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Fagan’s  volumes  for  further  details,  both  technical 
and  historical,  merely  remarking  that  the  absence  of 
partitions  throughout  the  building,  except  those  made 
by  the  books  themselves,  allows  an  economy  of  space 
of  which  there  was  no  previous  example,  although 
since  frequently  imitated,  and  perhaps  destined  to 
be  surpassed  in  the  new  National  Library  at  Wash 
ington,  which  is  to  provide  room  for  3,500,000 
volumes. 

A few  words  must  be  added  on  the  most  recent 
accession  of  space  to  the  Library.  So  long  ago  as 
1823,  Mr.  White  bequeathed  j£so,ooo  to  the  Museum, 
reserving  a life  interest  to  his  widow,  whose  remark- 
able vitality  kept  the  bequest  in  abeyance  for  fifty- 
seven  years.  On  its  eventually  becoming  available, 
the  sum  was  employed  in  the  constniction  of  the  White 
Wing,  the  substantial  structure  fronting  Montague 
Street,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Museum.  In  it  are 
located  the  whole  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings, 
new  reading  rooms  and  studies  for  the  Manuscript  De- 
partment, exhibition  rooms  for  prints  and  glass,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  collection  of  newspapers,  with  a 
reading  room  where  they  may  be  consulted.  This  has 
already  proved  of  great  scn  icc  in  relieving  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  principal  Reading  Room.  The  building 
is  fitted  with  the  Swan  electric  light  throughout. 
Access  to  the  Newspaper  Reading  Room  is  obtained 
from  the  Manuscript  Room,  and  the  \'isitor,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds between  the  files  of  London  newspapers,  has  a 
good  opportunity  of  studying  the  system  of  book-press 
construction  adopted  at  the  Museum. 
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HE  quaint,  grey,  picturesque  old  grange 
Has  seen  three  hundred  years  of  change 
With  all  their  varying  seasons  pass, 

And  hours  like  sands,  that  through  the  glass 
Of  time  keep  dropping,  one  by  one  ; 

We  live,  and  lo  ! our  lives  are  gone  ; 

And  death  and  change,  and  hopes  and  fears, 
Fill  up  the  mea.sure  of  the  years. 


A wistful,  lovely  face,  and  one 
It  moves  the  heart  to  look  upon ; 

Poor  child ! whose  eyes  through  tears  of  woe 
Looked  down  a century  ago, 

And  saw,  one  morning  bright  with  May, 

Her  brave  young  lover  ride  away, 

When  by  the  casement  on  the  stair 
The  light  of  life  grew  dark  for  her ! 


Here,  in  the  pleasant  gallery, 

With  carved  oak  panelled  round,  I see 
A girl’s  brown  eyes,  and  shining  hair 
Coiled  on  the  shapely  head,  and  fair, 
Sad,  musing  face,  whose  charms  engage 
The  heart  like  some  enchanting  page, 
Where  grief  and  love  and  tears  prevail, 
In  sweet  Clarissa’s  moving  tale  ! 


His  letter  told  her,  “ thine  till  death  ! “ 

He  fell  in  fight,  the  legend  saith, 

Covered  with  glory,  and  his  ears 

Were  thrilled  in  death  with  conquering  cheers  * 

And  she  strove  ever  to  endure 

Her  grief,  and  helped  the  suffering  poor  j 

And  lived  unwedded  till  she  died, 

And  now  in  heaven  is  satisfied. 

J.  R.  Eastwood. 
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shrubby  plant  with  plenty  of  bloom ; but,  of  course, 
the  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  others 
that  wc  arc  about  to  name. 

The  second  method  of  growth  that  we  hinted  at  is 
as  follows  : — Strike  the  top  cutting  of  a chrysan- 
themum  in  July,  pot  in  a small  pot,  and  place  in  the 
open  garden.  In  order,  however,  to  show  the  largest- 
sized  blooms,  grow  the  early  suckers,  or  cuttings,  as 
luxuriantly  as  you  can,  and  do  not  care  how  high  they 
grow.  Of  course,  they  will  require  well  supporting  by 
means  of  a stake ; let  them  have  rich  soil  and  liquid 
manure  as  before. 

Enough,  then,  as  to  the  chr>’santhemum ; for  the 
general  garden,  even  in  November,  must  not  be 
passed  over.  This  is  the  month  in  which  we  have 
often  advocated  the  endeavour  to  enliven  our  flower- 
beds with  a few  bright  evergreens,  which  could  easily 
be  plunged  in  pots  to  relieve  the  otherwise  desolate 
appearance  of  some  part  of  the  garden.  No  time,  too, 
should  be  lost  in  getting  the  spring  bulb  show  in. 
Indeed,  this  ought  to  have  been  done  last  month,  but 
if  not  yet  complete,  this  is  an  operation  that  will  admit 
of  no  further  delay,  unless  there  be  frost  about.  Then, 
again,  all  shrubbery  work,  the  shifting  of  larger  ever- 
greens, and  even  of  young  trees — anything,  in  fact, 
in  the  way  of  garden  changes,  about  which  we  spoke 
last  September,  may  go  on  even  still  more  vigorously 
this  month.  A grand  month,  too,  is  November  for 
laying  new  turf,  taking  up  and  re-lcvelling  a lawn. 

For  the  greenhouse  generally,  let  us  say,  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  any  undue  artificial  heat.  Much,  of 
course,  in  this  respect,  must  depend  upon  the  kind  ot 
season  that  we  have  between  now  and  February  next, 
but  it  is  highly  imprudent  to  pile  on  the  fire  merely 
because  it  ts  November.  Take  care,  also,  to  have 
plenty  of  air  daily  in  your  house,  llien  again,  every- 
where at  this  time  are  the  leaves  falling  in  abundance, 
and  no  more  beattiful  sight  is  there  of  its  kind, 
though  perhaps  a somewhat  sad  one,  than  the  varie- 
gated tint  of  the  decaying  foliage.  Store  up  these 
dead  leaves  in  preference  to  burning  them  ; they 
make  a fine  protection  for  your  rhubarb  and  sea-kale ; 
your  pigs,  also,  rcjoic  in  the  dry  leaves,  which  in  a 
short  time  they  will  tn  d into  fine  manure.  All  these 
are  simple,  but  econon  ical  considerations,  worthy  the 
attention  of  a careful  gardener  who  is  not.  perhaps, 
overburdened  with  the  means  of  too  many  horti- 
cultural appliances. 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  the  experiment  may  be  tried, 
if  you  will,  of  getting  in  a row  of  peas.  Of  course,  a 
very  severe  winter,  or  a return  of  winter  after  an  un- 
foreseen and  early  spring,  may  kill  them  ; if,  however, 
you  put  them  in,  a little  ridge  of  earth  on  the 
north  east  side  is  well  as  a sort  of  protection.  Po- 
tatoes should  all  be  up  by  this  time  and  housed,  nor 
should  this  operation  be  postponed  a single  day 
longer.  Your  beet-root,  too,  should  be  all  stored  away. 


XTERING  as 
we  do  now 
on  the  first 
of  our  win- 
ter months, 
there  is  still 
the  w’  i s h , 
strong  as 
ever  among 
all  flower  • lovers,  to  per- 
petuate bloom  of  some  sort. 
And,  perhaps  in  keeping 
with  the  dusky  fog  and 
gloom  which  too  often  cha- 
racterise our  November 
days,  is  the  tawny  and  non- 
descript-coloured, but  yet 
popular  chrysanthemum, 
about  which,  therefore,  we 
may  very  appropriately  say 
a few  words  just  now. 

For  a bushy  plant,  then,  take  your  struck  cutting, 
or  a good  strong  and  healthy  sucker,  early  in  the 
spring  of  the  year— -by  the  end  of  February,  indeed, 
in  a forward  season— and  remove  the  top  within  some 
two  or  three  eyes  of  the  ground.  Should  your  pot  be 
well  filled  with  roots,  shift  the  plant  into  a couple  of 
sizes  larger,  placing  it  in  a cold  frame,  and  take  care 
for  awhile  that  there  be  some  protection  from  the  sun. 
Very  soon  it  will  begin  to  start  some  shoots,  in  which 
case  take  off  the  tops  of  any  that  push  further  than 
the  rest.  By  about  the  middle  of  May,  or  perhaps  a 
little  earlier,  your  young  chrysanthemum  plants  can 
be  stood  out  of  doors,  but  take  care  to  have  them 
fairly  in  the  shade,  or,  at  all  events,  not  exposed  to  the 
full  power  of  the  sun  at  mid-day,  though  a little  of  it 
early  and  late  will  not  hurl  them.  Some  further 
supervision  and  occasional  watering  just  now  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  them  ; your  plants,  however,  had 
better  stand  along  a plank,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
striking  their  roots  by  any  accident  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  As  the  shoots  continue  pushing 
they  will  still  require  an  occasional  shortening,  but 
when  finally  you  have  decided  upon  the  shape  and 
size  of  your  plant  and  the  number,  we  might  almost 
say,  of  the  little  branches  upon  your  plant,  let  it 
quietly  grow  on  until  September  in  the  open,  when,  in 
the  wane  of  the  year,  remove  it  to  your  greenhouse 
for  protection  from  frost  or  too  rough  weather.  Be- 
fore, however,  you  remove  it  to  your  greenhouse  or 
exhibition  room,  see  that  it  has  not  become  pot- 
bound.  As  your  buds  afterwards  begin  to  open,  and 
expand  more,  give  your  plant  a little  liquid  manure  ; 
this  may  be  done  some  two  or  three  times  ; the  next 
watering  should  be  with  simple  and  ordinary  water 
of  the  Same  temperature  as  the  house.  This  method, 
then,  of  growing  chrysanthemums  gives  you  a fine 
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Some  like  putting  them  in  dry  sand.  Some  parsnips 
may  be  allovved  to  remain  in  the  ground,  but  get  up 
enough  for  present  use  ; to  get  them  up,  however, 
during  a hard  frost  without  damaging  them,  is  a 
difficulty.  Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  may  be  planted  ; they  like  a 
good  stiff  soil,  but  an  ordinar>*  kitchen  garden,  if  well  kept,  is  quite  rich 
enough  for  their  well-being. 
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THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  AT  A YORKSHIRE  SPA. 


BY  A FAMILY  DOCTOR. 


IDO  not  think 
that  1 ever  fully 
realised  what  a 
fearful  affliction 
rheumatism  or 
rheumatic  gout  is 
to  individuals,  un- 
til I happened  to 
.nrive,  during  my  summer 
louring,  at  a pretty  little 
health-resort  in  Yorkshire. 
1 have  been  here  but  two 
days  : it  would  do  any  one  who 
lias  the  least  tendency  to  rheu- 
niatism—without  being  a con- 
firmed invalid— good  to  sojourn 
here  for  a like  period. 

Why } Is  it  that  the  waters — which 
.\rc  similar  to  those  of  Harrogate — 
and  the  baths  would  in  that  brief 
period  act  like  a charm,  and  restore  the  visitor  to 
health  ? No,  1 do  not  mean  to  say  they  would,  bene- 
ficial and  all  though  they  may  be.  The  effect  would 
be  a moral  one,  and  the  good  would  accrue  in  this 


way 

The  visitor— bearing  in  mind  what  I have  said 
before : that  rheumatism  is  a blood  disease,  intimately 
connected  with,  if  not  depending  on,  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs — would  see  such  sights  as  would 
cause  him  to  regulate  his  system  of  living,  and  give 
more  attention  to  what  he  ate  and  drank,  and  to  his 
manner  of  eating  and  drinking,  for  the  future. 

Here,  passing  my  gate — for  1 am  writing  these  lines 
at  the  watering-place  I mention — are  dozens  of  invalids 
— no/  scores,  for  the  season  has  not  yet  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced. Last  evening  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents ; 
the  sky  was  as  dark  as  clouds  could  make  it ; a mist 
rose  up  off  the  troubled  lake  with  the  force  with  which 
the  rain  fell  on  it ; and  invalids  could  only  gaze  gloomily 
out  at  the  scene  from  the  windows  of  their  hotels  or 
apartments  ; but  to-day  the  sky  is  bright  and  beauti- 
ful, and  a gentle  breeze  is  blowing : hence  our  invalids 
are  crawling  abroad. 

Yonder  goes  a poor  lassie  one  feels  pity  for.  She  is 
well-dressed  and  comely  ; perhaps  she  is  well  off  in  a 
worldly  way,  but  she  is  painfully  limping  on  a stick. 

There  goes  a poor  soul  on  crutches  : his  is  a bad 
case,  perhaps  incurable ; but  he  has  been  hoping 
against  hope,  and  has  come  here  with  hope  in  his 
heart. 

Yonder  are  three  matronly  ladies.  They  may  or 
might  be  sisters  or  cousins,  so  like  are  they  in  face, 
in  hair,  which  is  white,  and  in  dress,  which  is  black. 
They  walk  slowly  and  with  difRculty ; they  would 
scorn  to  use  sticks  to  lean  on.  but  they  use  their 
sturdy  umbrellas,  nevertheless. 

You  see  here  people  in  every  attitude  of  pain  and 


weariness,  which  speaks  volumes  to  an  observant 
medical  mind  like  my  own.  The  stiffened  joints,  the 
slow  and  laboured  gait,  the  half-bent  neck,  the  un- 
straightened back,  with  one  supporting  hand  placed 
upon  the  spine : all  speak  to  me  in  a langtiage  that 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

1 could  guess  at  the  life-history  of  many  of  these. 

That  poor  young  lady,  for  example — why  is  she  so 
early  afflicted  ? Not  through  any  excess  of  living,  of 
course ; she  very  probably  inherited  the  idiosyncrasy. 
The  rheumatism  might  have  been  kept  at  bay  with 
care  until,  out  of  her  teens,  her  heart  strengthened  by 
years,  her  constitution  might  have  defied  the  foe  ; but 
exposure  to  wet  and  a draught,  either  in  driving  or 
in  a boat,  brought  on  an  attack,  and  happy  may  she 
consider  herself  if,  having  recovered,  she  has  future 
immunity  from  the  distressing  malady. 

To  some  extent  we  might  suppose  that  either  the 
girl  herself  was  to  blame,  or  her  guardians ; for,  know, 
ing  she  was  delicate,  flannel  underclothing  should 
undoubtedly  have  been  worn  both  winter  and  summer. 

Flannel  underclothing — or  call  it  woollen— is  not  a 
cure  for  chronic  rheumatism,  but  it  is  so  sure  a pre- 
ventive that  1 am  justified  in  urgently  recommending 
its  use.  Nay,  further : without  holding  extreme  views 
like  the  German  doctor,  1 would  advise  patients  who 
are  subject  to  rheumatism  or  rheumatic  gout  to  adopt 
(he  woollen  system  of  clothing  almost  entirely,  both 
dy  night  and  by  day.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
the  sheets  of  the  bed  should  not  be  of  wool,  pillow- 
cases alone  being  linen.  If  this  plan  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  but  little  chance  indeed  of  catching 
a chill  in  bed. 

Once  adopted,  so  great  would  be  the  comfort  ob- 
tained and  the  safety  insured,  that  the  old  linen  or 
cotton  sheets  would  be  very  soon  discarded.  I must 
here  warn  the  invalid,  however,  against  neglecting  to 
have  these  woollen  sheets  or  thin  blankets  regularly 
washed. 

I would  carry  my  scheme  of  woollen  day  clothing  so 
far  as  to  permit  neither  linen  next  the  skin  nor,  except 
on  particular  and  unavoidable  dress  occasions,  linen 
anywhere ; and  the  same  rules  should  be  carried  out 
summer  and  winter. 

Of  the  feet  and  limbs  particular  care  should  be 
taken.  The  shoes  or  boots — boots  are  best— ought  to 
be  strong,  of  the  best  leather,  and  roomy  enough  to 
admit  of  warm  worsted  socks  or  stockings  being  worn. 
These  should  be  soft,  and  on  no  account  should  they 
be  worn  after  they  become  damp  with  perspiration  or 
otherwise.  Those  who  suffer  from  chronic  rheumatism 
have  often  weak  right  hearts  ; the  blood  does  not  find 
its  way  back  from  the  feet  with  celerity,  and  heat  and 
perspiration  are  the  results.  Thousands  of  people  not 
only  catch  cold,  but  positively  catch  their  deaths 
through  the  feet.  Why  will  they  not  he  warned  ? 
Socks  and  stockings  arc  cheap  enough,  yet  1 know 
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many  who  spend  pounds  on  their  backs  and  begrudge 
pence  on  their  feet.  Two  pairs  of  stockings  or  socks 
a week  ! This  is  not  enough,  reader.  If  you  are 
subject  to  rheumatism,  or  have  an  idiosyncrasy  that 
points  that  way,  or  if  you  arc  ever  troubled  with 
acidity  or  heartburn,  change  the  socks  once  a day, 
and  if  damp,  twice  or  thrice  a day.  If  you  do,  you 
will  live  to  bless  the  “Family  Doctor’*  for  giving  you 
this  hint. 

Persons  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  who  do  not  wear 
woollen  clothing  are  very  liable  to  chills  from  damps 
and  draughts,  but  even  those  who  do  dress  as  1 
advise  should  not  expose  themselves  rashly. 

If  1 were  now  to  guess  at  the  Iife>bistories  of  those 
matronly  ladies  who  lean  as  gracefully  as  they  can  on 
their  silken  umbrellas,  I should  say  that  their  trouble, 
u not  hereditar)',  arose  from  dietary  errors  and  want 
of  suflicient  exercise.  They  have  been  busy  people, 
perhaps — busy  at  some  kind  of  business  which  took 
up  all  their  time  ; they  did  not  require  exercise,  they 
thought,  being  always  on  the  move,  one  way  or 
another — with  only  the  walk  to  and  from  church  on 
Sunday  to  count  for  relaxation  of  mind.  They  forgot, 
or  they  did  not  know,  that  moving  around  at  the 
duties  of  business  is  not  exercise  in  its  proper  sense  ; 
that  exercise  must  be  pleasurable  to  be  of  any  avail ; 
that  mind  and  body  must  both  have  a change.  Pro- 
bably the  digestion  began  to  fail  before  a twinge  of 
rheumatism  took  place  ; they  had  little  appetite  for 
breakfast,  except  for  that  cup  of  tea  and  toast.  They 
often  fell  weary  before  the  day  was  half  over — tired. 
I emphasise  the  word  “tired”  because  this  feeling  is 
universal  at  the  onset  of  chronic  rheumatism.  Some- 
times their  backs  ached  in  so  weary  a way  that  even 
appetite  was  interfered  with,  and  depression  of  spirits 
caused  them  to  lake  very  gloomy  views  of  life  indeed. 
Cordials  would  be  suggested.  Ah  ! these  cordials, 
what  a deal  of  misery  they  have  to  account  for. 
Giving  but  temporary  relief,  requiring  to  be  taken 
oftener,  and  still  more  often,  as  the  taking  of  them 
becomes  a habit,  injuring  the  digestion,  producing 
irritability  of  temper  and  restless  nights,  they  never 
fail  to  increase  the  troubles  they  are  meant  to  quell, 
and  shorten  life  itself. 

Behold  those  three  old  men  yonder.  They  arc 
really  not  old  in  years,  but  no  ancient  Chelsea  pen- 
sioner ever  walked  more  stiffly.  They  are  only  chance 
acquaintances,  but  a fellow-feeling  makes  them  won- 
drous kind.  They  talk  not  of  politics,  nor  of  the 
general  news  of  the  day,  but  of  hot  baths  and  sul- 
phurous waters,  and  they  compare  notes,  and  each 
takes  some  small  degree  of  comfort  in  thinking  that 
he  is  not  alone  in  his  rheumatic  misery,  and  that 
there  are  others  quite  as  ill  as  he. 

Now,  one  mistake  that  many  such  as  these  make 
when  at  watering-places  like  this,  is  that  of  taking 
stimulants  to  banish  their  pain  and  weariness.  The 
temptation  is  great,  but  medical  men  will  tell  them 
that  this  plan  only  m.ikes  matters  worse,  because  it 
weakens  nerves  and  digestion. 

I may  tell  you  at  once,  reader,  if  you  are  rheuma- 
tically  inclined,  or  actually  a sufferer,  that  a residence 


and  course  of  treatment  at  places  of  the  Harro- 
gate type  will  do  good  if  the  diet  is  judiciously 
regulated  at  the  same  time.  If  you  have  not  the 
will  and  the  power  of  mind  to  do  this  you  may 
save  yourself  the  expense  of  coming  to  any  spa  what- 
ever. 

It  is  truly  a matter  of  the  greatest  regret  that  so 
many  people  are  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  cf  rheu- 
matism and  of  its  intimate  association  with  the 
economy  of  digestion.  They  come  to  spas,  they 
drink  the  waters,  they  use  the  baths,  they  live  regular 
lives,  and  avoid  excess  ; they  enjoy  quiet  and  freedom 
from  business,  and  lo!  their  pains  and  stiffnesses  and 
wearinesses  leave  them  ; they  arc  young  again,  and 
almost  forget  they  ever  were  ill 

But  away  they  go  back  to  business,  and  perhaps  to 
pleasure,  perhaps  to  unbridled  licence  in  the  luxuries 
of  the  tabic ; and,  alas ! back  comes  the  foe  with  a 
rush,  and  in  mind  and  body  they  are  worse  than  they 
were  before. 

The  same  holds  good  as  regards  a course  of  treat- 
ment taken  without  going  to  a spa. 

You  take  any  of  the  hundred  and  one  medicines 
vaunted  as  complete  cures  of  rheumatism  ; you  lake 
also  a course  of  Turkish  baths;  and  one  way  or  an- 
other you  manage  lo  drive  the  acid  on  which  your 
trouble  depends  out  of  your  system.  And  all  would 
be  well  and  good  if  stricter  attention  were  paid  to  the 
rules  of  correct  living,  and  errors  of  diet  most  care- 
fully avoided. 

The  worst  of  rheumatism  is  that  every  attack  leaves 
the  sufferer  more  liable  to  another : that  changes  take 
place  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons  : that  deposits  occur 
around  joints : that  the  smaller  arteries — the  minute, 
hair-like  ramifications  that  supply  the  sinews  and 
joints — become  ossified:  that  capillaries  may  lose 
their  elasticity  and  become  ossified,  and  liable  lo  burst 
even  in  vital  parts  ; and  that  hope,  which  is  often  a 
cure  in  itself  in  other  diseases,  is  the  worst  friend 
a rheumatic  person  can  have  if  it  flatters  him,  and 
blinds  him  to  all  sense  of  danger. 

Leaving  spas  out  of  count,  therefore  — leaving 
medicinal  treatment  on  one  side— this  paper  will  not 
have  been  written  in  vain  if  1 can  only  get  those  of 
my  readers  whom  it  concerns  to  remember  that  this 
heart-breaking  disease,  rheumatism,  depends  upon  an 
acid  condition  of  blood  and  system,  which,  though  it 
may  be  palliated  by  medicine  and  a course  of  waters, 
baths,  &c.,  can  only  be  held  in  check  by  most  careful 
attention  to  diet  and  clothing. 

Most  people  will  do  well  to  reduce  the  diet  by  even 
one-half.  All  will  do  well  to  live  most  abstemiously, 
and  to  abjure  stimulants,  or  let  the  doctor  prescribe 
them,  because  he  will  tell  you  that  they  must  only  be 
taken  with  food. 

Woollen  clothing,  then,  regulated  diet,  avoidance  of 
everything  likely  to  cause  acidity,  regular  exercise, 
the  cold  bath  before  breakfast,  open-air  exercise— not 
violent — and  an  annual  and  complete  holiday : these 
will  do  more  good  in  quelling  a rheumatic  tendency 
than  medicine  or  anything  else. 

Pray  think  of  it. 
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“ENNUI  HOUSE.” 

BY  FAY  AXTENS. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 


N invitation  to 
“Ennui  House" 
— an  urgent, 
peremptory  invita- 
tion ! 

The  four  sisters 
gathered  round  the 
open  window  in  their 
pretty  drawing-room, 
and  looked  at  each  other 
in  dismay.  Fond  as  they 
were  of  good  old  Aunt  Judy,  it 
was  an  invitation  which  not  one 
was  anxious  to  accept  just  then. 
Next  week  all  Drowsytown  would  be 
astir  with  the  festivities  of  the  annual 
tennis  tournament,  closely  followed  by  a 
grand  fete  and  garden-party,  in  celebration  of  a dis- 
tinguished and  unusual  birthday.  For  Sir  Stephen 
Langham’s  son  and  heir  did  not  come  of  age  every 
year. 

Nevertheless,  this  was  an  invitation  which  must  not 
be  disregarded. 

“ How  many  has  Aunt  Judy  invited?”  said  Fran- 
cesca, in  a lone  of  evident  resentment. 

“Only  one,”  answered  Barbani,  with  a pleasant  smile. 

“ Oh  ! then  Geraldine  had  better  go,  as  she  is  the 
^ youngest.” 

Pretty  Geraldine  grew  very  red,  and  looked  dis- 
tressed— a circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  a good 
deal  of  good-natured  banter  among  the  girls,  until 
Gabrielle.  who  had  been  reading  the  letter  over 
Barbara’s  shoulder,  broke  in  with — 

“ It  is  too  bad  of  you  to  tease  so,  Francesca.  You 
need  not  bother  about  it ; I’ll  go.  I don't  mind.” 

At  Gabrielle’s  decided  tone  Barbara  looked  up 


quickly. 

“ Nonsense,  Gay  ! 1 shall  go,  of  course.” 

Barbara  was  accustomed  to  be  an  oracle  to  her 
sisters.  Ever  since  they  had  been  children  she  had 
taken  the  dear  dead  mother's  place,  and  though  Frau- 
lein,  their  old  governess,  was  now  housekeeper  and 
chaperone  to  their  elder  years,  it  was  Barbara  to  whom 
the  younger  girls  alw^ays  looked,  and  who  must  decide 
all  questions  and  all  disputes.  But  on  this  subject 
Gabticllewas  determined  to  have  her  owm  w'ay.  In 
spite  of  the  entreaties  and  protestations  of  her  sisters, 
she  remained  firm,  bringing  forward  so  many  good 
reasons  w'hy  she  should  go  to  “ Ennui  House  ” that 
her  sisters  began  to  believe  that  she  was  really  anxious 
to  assist  Aunt  Judy’s  pet  curate,  Mr.  Slack,  in  looking 
after  the  wants  of  his  parish. 

“ What  about  the  duet,  Geraldine?”  she  added,  as 
the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  hall  sent  that  blushing 
Utile  damsel  flying  to  the  mirror  to  arrange  her  hair. 
“ Here  comes  Mr.  Ted  Forrest  to  practise  it.” 


“ And  Cousin  Augustus,”  said  Francesca,  sinking 
into  a chair.  “ Don't  you  hear  him  lumbering  up  the 
stairs  ?” 

“ 1 am  afraid  Mr.  Forrest  will  never  know  that 
duet,”  remarked  Barbara.  “ Well,  w e must  talk  over 
Aunt  Judy’s  letter  with  Fraulein  by-and-by.” 

For  the  entrance  of  Cousin  Augustus  at  that 
moment  followed  by  a tall,  good-looking  young  man, 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

A LOW,  large,  irregular,  picturesque  old  house,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  an  old-fashioned  rambling  garden. 
The  small  diamond-paned  windows  smiled  out  through 
dusters  of  pink  and  white  roses,  honey-suckle  and 
sweet  peas  clambered  up  the  porch.  Over  the  red 
roof  the  high,  faint,  far-away  tree-tops  stood  sleeping 
against  the  quiet  blue  sky  ; there  was  not  a breath  ol' 
wind  to  wake  them,  not  a breath  to  stir  the  cool 
shadows  on  the  gleaming  lawn.  The  while  curtains 
hung  in  unruffled  starchiness  in  the  a»r>‘  drawing-room, 
whose  windows,  opening  out  on  the  law  n,  disclosed  the 
spacious  dim  interior  into  which  the  long  shadows 
stretched.  Wide. pleasant, cool,  well-ordered,  smothered 
to  the  ver>'  roof  in  flow'ers,  and  fragrant  with  all  the 
delicious  odours  of  June,  Leafy  Hall  looked  as  if  It 
scarcely  deserved  the  somewhat  ungracious  sabriqutt 
of  “ Ennui  House.”  Even  the  absolute  stillness  which 
pervaded  the  place  could  scarcely  warrant  so  harsh  a 
title. 

It  was  a bright  June  day.  Nothing  but  the  mono- 
tonous hum  of  bees  broke  the  silence  of  the  drowsy 
afternoon  hours,  for  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
taking  a nap  under  the  great  wide-spreading  chest- 
nut-tree on  the  lawn.  An  imposing,  portly  personage 
was  Aunt  Judy,  with  brown  curls  waving  on  cither 
side  of  her  face,  a round,  pleasant,  rosy  countenance, 
a suggestion  of  eyebrows,  and  a doubly-double  chin. 
She  was  dressed  in  an  air>'  muslin  gown  with  a large 
flowery  pattern  of  lilac  on  a white  ground,  which, 
w'ith  the  cap  ornamented  wnth  roses  and  pink  ribbons 
that  surmounted  the  brown  curls,  gave  her  a some- 
what gay  appearance.  Her  hands  were  resting  on 
her  lap,  her  eyes  closed,  her  head  nodding  forward, 
while  her  knitting,  eluding  her  otherwise  busy  fingers, 
was  slowly  sliding  over  the  lilac  edge.  The  gay  wools 
were  already  scattered  in  bright  profusion  on  the 
grass,  for  a tiny  black  kitten  with  impish  eyes  was 
making  the  most  of  its  opportunities.  It  seized  the 
blue  ball  in  its  mouth,  shook  it,  and  carried  it  a little 
way,  when  a long  string  of  pale  yellow  gleaming  on 
the  green  grass  attracted  its  attention.  The  blue  ball 
was  instantly  abandoned,  and  away  it  went,  catching 
its  little  feet  in  the  red  and  brown,  and  rolUng  ovei 
and  over  in  its  efibris  to  gel  free  again. 

What  a little  torment  that  kitten  was ! Aunt  Judy 
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could  keep  nothing  tidy.  It  was  everlastingly  in  her 
work-basket  upsetting  everything ; and  only  yester- 
day,  when  the  rector  was  drinking  tea  with  her, 
that  unlucky  kitten,  seized  with  an  inquisitive  ht, 
clambered  up  the  back  of  the  old  lady’s  chair,  and 
came  tumbling  down  into  the  very  middle  of  her 
cup. 

When  Gabriclle,  her  dear  long-lost  niece's  daughter, 
came  down  a week  ago  to  stay  with  her,  Aunt  Judy 
had  said — 

“ Now,  Gay,  my  dear,  I shall  expect  you  to  keep 
your  eye  upon  that  kitten,  for  I never  can  tell  what  it’s 
going  to  do  next.** 

And  from  that  time  Gay  had  kept  her  eye  upon  the 
kitten,  anticipating  every  contemplated  raid  on  Aunt 
Judy’s  property,  except  upon  that  one  occasion  of  the 
rector’s  visit.  But  to-day  Gay  had  altogether  forgotten 
her  duty.  There  she  was,  high  up  in  the  fern  w'alk, 
sitting  on  a large  stone,  her  head  in  her  hands,  a letter 
on  her  knee. 

It  was  a letter  from  Barbara — a long,  affectionate, 
gossipy  letter,  such  as  girls  love.  After  a lengthy  ac- 
count of  the  tournament  and  the  dance  that  followed, 
Barbara  went  on  to  say — 

**  By  the  way,  do  you  remember  Theodore  Marsion 
— Ted  Marston,  you  know — who  went  away  to  Aus- 
tralia suddenly,  ever  so  long  ago?  Well,  he  is  come 
back,  and  we  met  him  last  night.  He  sang  with 
Francesca,  and  after  awhile  he  said — 

“ ‘ Your  sister— Cay — is  not  here,  is  she  ? I suppose 
she  is  married  ? * 

“*Oh  ! no,*  said  Francesca,  in  that  ingenuous  way 
of  hers,  *shc  isn’t  married  ; wc  none  of  us  are.  She 
is  down  in  the  country,  staying  with  Aunt  Judy.  You 
would  hardly  know  her,  I expect  She  is  quite  altered 
— not  at  all  the  sort  of  girl  she  was  when  you  were 
here,  when  we  first  called  her  Gay,  you  know.  What 
made  you  think  she  was  married  ?* 

“ ‘ I don’t  know,*  said  Mr.  Ted  hesitatingly.  * I 
heard — that  is,  I thought—* 

“And  when  Francesca,  who  was  determined  to  get 
to  the  rights  of  it,  asked  what  he  heard,  it  turned  out 
that  he  hadn’t  heard  anything.  He  only  imagined  it. 
Wasn’t  it  funny  of  him?" 

Gay  read  the  words  over  and  over  agaia  When 
Aunt  Judy’s  letter  arrived,  she  had  determined  at  once 
to  give  up  the  ensuing  week’s  festivities,  and  having 
made  the  sacrifice  with  a full  desire  to  do  her  duty,  she 
had  come  with  a cheerful  smile  and  willing  hands  to 
amuse  and  entertain  her  somewhat  exacting  relative. 
As  day  after  day  she  had  set  herself  resolutely  to  her 
task,  the  remembrance  of  the  gaieties  her  sisters  were 
enjoying  filled  her  less  with  a desire  to  participate  in 
them.  She  felt  that,  after  all,  such  pleasures  had  but 
a very  fleeting  charm  for  her — that  there  was  a void  in 
her  life  which  amusement  could  never  fill.  When,  four 
years  ago,  Theodore  Marston  went  away,  after  weeks 
of  coldness  and  misunderstanding,  followed  by  a pain- 
ful and  stormy  intcr\'iew,  Gabrielle  knew  that  his 
going  would  leave  an  everlasting  blank  in  her  life. 
The  pride  which  had  prevented  any  attempt  at  con- 
ciliation prevented  also  any  betrayal  of  feeling  to  the 


outside  world.  There  had  never  been  any  engagement, 
and  no  one — not  even  her  sisters — thought  of  attri- 
buting Theodore's  departure  to  Gabriclle’s  apparent 
indifference,  or  the  gradual  change  in  GabricUe's  whole 
nature  to  Theodore’s  absence. 

Gay  herself  scarcely  knew  that  she  was  changed  ; 
the  old,  buoyant,  youthful  spirit  was  indeed  still  upper- 
most ; but  the  innocent,  thoughtless  gaiety  was  gone 
for  ever.  The  inherent  pride  of  her  nature  stood  her 
in  good  stead.  Thoroughly  at  a loss  to  understand 
Theodore's  sudden  coldness  at  a time  when  the  friend- 
ship between  them  had  been  very  warm  and  close,  she 
resolved  to  shut  her  heart  upon  him,  and  she  en- 
deavoured to  keep  her  resolve,  although  the  experience 
of  the  long  years  that  followed  taught  her  that  it  was 
but  a vain  endeavour. 

Now,  at  last,  he  had  come  back,  and  had  seen  her 
sisters.  The  thought  of  a meeting  which  chance  cir- 
cumstances had  seemingly  prevented  awoke  all  the  old 
passionate,  tumultuous  feelings.  The  impulse  to  rush 
away  from  “Ennui  House” — so  aptly  nick-named — 
from  Aunt  Judy  and  her  work-basket,  from  the  impor- 
tunate kitten  and  the  more  importunate  curate,  was 
vcT)'  strong.  It  would  be  so  easy,  for  Barbara  was 
quite  ready  to  take  her  place  if  she  would  only  consent 
to  return,  and  she  knew  that  Aunt  Judy  would  be 
willing  to  accept  Barbara’s  companionship.  But  pride 
was  stronger  than  passion.  Does  happiness  ever  come 
for  the  seeking?  Is  it  not  rather  in  the  faithful  ful- 
filment of  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  that  happiness, 
uninvited,  comes?  Gabrielle  thought  that  It  must 
be  so.  After  all  the  pain  and  misery  so  bravely 
overcome,  should  she  be  weak  enough  now  to  con- 
fess that  regret  for  the  past  had  power  to  darken 
the  future  ? 

She  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  crumpled  up  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  was  about  to  jump  down  the 
steep  bank,  when  a quick,  shrill  voice  broke  the 
silence. 

“ Oh,  dear  me  ! Oh,  dear,  dear  me  ! To  think  that 
you  should  wake  me  up  like  that,  you  naughty  little 
kitten  ! and  such  a beautiful  sleep,  too  ! And  there’s 
all  my  pretty  work  on  the  ground,  after  the  trouble  I’ve 
had  to  match  those  wools.  Gay ! Gay ! Bless  the 
child,  where  is  she?  Gay!”  in  a louder,  shriller  treble 
— “ where  have  you  been  to,  child,  to  let  this  creature 
wake  me  up  ? ” 

Gay  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  wools,  care- 
fully sorting  one  from  the  other,  and  placed  them  on 
the  garden  seat. 

Then  she  took  up  the  kitten,  who  was  attentively 
following  her  every  movement  with  its  paw,  and 
perching  it  on  her  shoulder,  stood  looking  down  on  the 
perturbed  old  lady. 

“ It’s  a great  shame,  and  I’m  very  sorr)',  aunt.  I 
ought  to  have  taken  him  with  me,  but  I iargot.’* 

“There,  child,  it’s  always  the  same  excuse.  There 
never  was  such  a mooning  girl,  I declare.  Never 
mind ; go  and  get  some  silver  paper  and  wrap  up  all 
these  wools  separately,  and  fetch  me  my  smelling-salts 
and  the  knitting-needles — the  bone  ones  in  the  right- 
hand  drawer,  on  the  left  side ; and  tell  Mary  to  look  and 
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sec  if  there  are  any  strawberries  ready.  No»  nevci 
mind;  Til  go  myself.  Come  along,  and  give  me  your 
arm.” 

Gay,  with  a sudden  remembrance  of  a hardly«won 
triumph,  made  a mental  resolve  that  from  henceforth 
her  young  arm  should  always  be  devoted  to  Aunt 
Judy's  service. 


cushion,  and  then  all  these  things  can  be  put  away. 
I must  go  and  see  him,  1 suppose,  but  he  must  wait 
while  I get  myself  tidy.  Be  quick,  Mary  ; go  and  get 
out  my  sprigged  gown,  and  find  me  a pretty  cap — I‘m 
coming  directly.  Gay,  my  dear,  I'll  show  you  how 
to  do  that  pin-cushion  when  I come  down,**  and  so 
saying,  Aunt  Judy  bustled  off. 


‘WELL,  TO  BK  SURE  !*  SAID  GOOD  AUNT  JUDY**  (/.  730). 


CHAPTF.R  THE  THIRD. 

A FEW  days  later,  the  ladies  of  Leafy  Hall  were 
sitting  in  the  moming-room,  when  the  maid  brought  in 
a card,  and  said  a gentleman  had  called  to  see  her 
mistress.  Now,  Aunt  Judy  had  been  very  busy  all  the 
morning,  working  for  a bazaar,  and  she  was  at  present 
engaged,  with  Gay's  help,  upon  a beaded  pin-cushion. 

**  Bless  me  ! ” cried  the  old  lady,  rolling  over  a box  of 
delicate  pearl  beads  in  her  confusion.  “ Here's  my 
nephew,  young  Marston,  come  to  see  me.  without  so 
much  as  a day’s  notice.  Very  inconsiderate  of  him  ; 
and  1 dare  say  he’s  been  in  England  a month  or  more. 
I shall  scold  him  for  it.  And  to  come  when  I'm  so 
busy,  loo,  and  not  fit  to  be  seen,  .although  *tis  .afternoon. 
Here,  Mary,  come  and  dress  me  ; and  you,  Gay,  pick 
up  all  those  beads,  there's  a dear,  and  finish  the  pin- 


Gay  was  on  her  hands  and  knees  in  a moment, 
anxious  to  hide  the  quick  flame  that  leaped  into  her 
cheeks.  She  gathered  up  all  the  beads  in  a fever  of 
excitement,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  waiting 
breathlessly.  After  a long,  long  time  she  heard  Aunt 
Judy  toiling  down-stairs.  The  drawing-room  door 
opened ; she  sprang  forward  in  lime  to  see  Aunt  Judy’s 
Iliac  skirts  sweep  across  the  threshold — in  time  to  hear, 
“How  do  you  do.  Aunt  Judy?”  in  a strong,  sweet 
voice,  that  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  her  being. 
Yes,  it  was  Theodore — her  Theodore.  After  all,  they 
would  meet  .again.  Was  it  by  chance,  she  wondered, 
or  had  he  come  knowingly,  to  prove  to  her  how  com- 
pletely and  inexorably  he  had  changed?  For  if  he 
had  not  changed,  would  he  not  have  come  before  ? 

The  sound  of  the  drawing-room  bell  ringing  violently 
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about  ten  minutes  after,  made  her  start  and  become 
hot  all  over.  In  a few  minutes  she  heard  steps  ad- 
vancing. She  seized  the  pin-cushion,  and  turned  it 
vaguely  over  and  over  in  her  fingers.  But  it  was  only 
the  maid  with  a message  from  Aunt  Judy  : *•  Would 
Miss  Gay  please  go  to  the  drawing-room  ? ” 

The  time  had  come. 

As  soon  as  the  maid  had  disappeared,  Gabrielle  fied 
to  her  room,  and  looked  at  herself  critically  in  the 
mirror.  She  had  on  a white  gown.  It  was  clean  and 
soft-looking,  so  she  would  not  change  it ; but  quickly 
arranging  her  bright  curly  hair,  and  fastening  a cluster 
of  red  roses  in  her  dress,  she  gave  one  parting  look  at 
her  pretty,  erect  figure,  and  ran  down  stairs. 

With  a heart  beating  to  suffocation  she  opened  the 
door,  closed  it  behind  her,  and  walked  slowly  into  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Theodore  rose  as  she  entered,  and  the  two  stood 
looking  at  each  other,  half  the  length  of  the  room 
between  them  ; he  tall,  slight,  strong,  his  fair  face 
flushed  and  eager,  his  keen  blue  eyes  looking  ques- 
tioning!)' into  hers  ; she  erect  and  firm,  with  fiushed 
checks,  and  clear,  proud,  steady  eyes  answering  his. 

“ Come,  come ! " said  Aunt  Judy,  who  did  not  com- 
prehend matters  at  all,  “ you  know  rny  nephew,  Gay? 
What  were  you  saying,  Ted  ?— that  you  knew  Gay 
very  well,  wasn’t  it  ? Why  don’t  you  shake  hands,  and 
make  friends  with  each  other?  you’re  not  waiting  to  be 
introduced,  arc  you  ? ” 

Mr.  Marston  turned  crimson  to  the  brow.  He  ad- 
vanced a few  steps,  and  held  out  his  hand.  Gay  also 
came  forward,  and  laid  her  fingers  icily  in  his. 

“ How  do  you  do?”  they  said  stiffly,  and  then  Gay 
retired  to  the  window-seat,  and  Theodore,  sitting  down 
again  by  Aunt  Judy,  continued  the  conversation  with 
her. 

It  was  all  over  in  a moment.  They  had  met  again, 
but  oh  ! how  different  was  this  from  the  long-hoped- 
for  meeting.  Gabrielle  felt  that  she  must  accept  her 
fate.  Once  friends,  they  were  now  little  more  than 
strangers.  It  was  true — they  had  l>oth  changed. 

The  afternoon  passed  like  a dream.  To  sit  in  the 
same  room  with  him,  to  be  within  sound  of  that  thrill- 
ing voice,  was  happiness  enough,  even  with  that  dark 
great  gulf  that  lay  between  them— a gulf  which  Gay 
vaguely  believed  would  never  be  bridged  over. 

Theodore’s  absolute  self-possession  gave  the  girl 
courage.  Insensibly  the  conscious  hauteur  of  her 
manner  changed  into  a qtjiet  indifference.  She  an- 
swered without  embarrassment,  looking  straight  at 
him  as  she  spoke,  until  at  last  she  gained  confidence 
enough  even  to  address  him  first.  When  tea  was 
brought  in,  Gay  served  it,  and  when,  as  he  took  the 
cup  from  her  hand,  their  fingers  touched,  the  grave 
eyes  looking  into  his  did  not  swer\'e  for  a moment, 
though  the  tell-tale  colour  flamed  instantly  into  her 
cheeks. 

The  conversation,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
somcwliat  constrained,  was  carried  on  briskly  enough, 
for  Aunt  Judy  was  never  at  a loss,  and  her  delightful 
unconsciousness  of  the  situation  soon  pul  the  others 
at  their  ease.  Her  interest  in  and  affection  for  her 


nephew  increased  every  moment,  for  Theodore's  in- 
genuous manner,  his  modesty  and  manliness,  were 
very  winning. 

Although  he  had  much  to  tell,  he  spoke  but  little  of 
himself.  He  had  been  working  hard  abroad,  and 
needed  rest,  as  his  health  was  suffering.  Finding  his 
native  town  busily  engaged  in  holiday-making,  he  had 
come  down  to  visit  an  old  college  friend  of  his  at  Leafy 
End,  a village  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  Leafy 
Lane,  where  he  hoped  to  enjoy  the  quietude  that  he 
needed- 

Aunt  Judy  was  all  sympathy:  “What  w'as  the 
matter  with  him.  then  ? She  had  never  heard  that 
he  was  delicate.”  And  then  she  begged  to  know  the 
symptoms,  as  she  had  certain  cures  for  everything  in 
her  medicine  chest. 

But  Theodore  laughed,  and  waived  the  question, 
saying  that  the  country  air  had  done  him  good  already, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  stay  until  he  was  really  quite 
well. 

Theodore  Marston  did  stay.  For  a whole  week  he 
came  and  went,  flashing  through  the  dreariness  of 
“Ennui  House”  like  a sun-ray  or  a snatch  of  song. 
Many  a walk  they  had — he  and  Gabrielle — round  that 
old-fashioned  garden,  but  Aunt  Judy  was  always  be- 
tween them  ; and  when,  in  the  moonlight,  Gabrielle 
sat  singing  at  the  piano,  the  songs  were  always  Aunt 
Judy’s  favourites,  while  the  good  old  lady  herself  sat 
wide-awake  in  the  big  arm-chair,  beating  time  with 
her  knitting-needle.  So  the  barrier  remained,  while 
they  seemed  content  to  accept  its  existence,  looking 
calmly  at  each  other  .across  it,  as  if  they  would  not 
have  it  otherwise. 

But  at  last  there  came  a day  w’hcn  Gabrielle  having 
escorted  her  aunt  to  a sewing  meeting  at  a friend’s 
house  about  half  a mile  away,  and  having  kissed  her 
little  gloved  hands  through  the  great  gates,  turned — 
and  found  herself  face  to  face  and  alone  with  Theodore 
Marston. 

They  shook  hands  in  silence. 

“Aunt  Judy’s  gone  to  a sewing  meeting.  She  didn’t 
take  me  because  I don’t  sew'  well  enough,”  said  Gay, 
in  hurried  explanation. 

“1  am  going  your  w'ay  ; may  1 walk  with  you?” 
said  Theodore,  in  answer. 

“ Oh,  certainly,  if  you  like  and  she  slackened  her 
pace  a little. 

“ It’s  a lovely  day,  isn’t  it?”  said  he  grimly; 

“ Yes  ; the  summer  has  begun  well  enough.  We 
shall  have  the  dog-roses  out  soon,”  said  she. 

“ Yes,  I see,”  looking  on  the  ground  as  he  spoke. 

Then  they  walked  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 

“ How  much  longer  is  this  to  go  on  ? ” he  broke  out 
at  last.  “ Have  we  not  dissembled  long  enough  ? — 
Forgive  me,  Gay,”  seeing  her  startled  look,  “but  I 
cannot  attain  to  your  unimpassioned  philosophy.” 

The  quick  colour  came  and  went  in  Gabriclle’s 
cheeks.  She  looked  down,  but  made  no  reply. 

“ You  may  despise  me  ; I know  you  do.  For  four 
whole  years  I have  striven  with  my  passion,  for  four 
whole  years  it  has  been  my  life’s  endeavour  to  efface 
the  memory  of  you,  and  the  end  of  it  is  that  I come 
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back  again,  meek,  submissive,  humbled,  fawning  at 
your  feet.  Think  what  you  will  of  me — you  never 
thought  too  well — but  don’t  send  me  away  again.  Al* 
though  you  have  wronged  me,  I love  you  siill— — ” 

“Wronged  you?”  cried  Gay,  looking  up  at  him, 
with  a sudden  blaze  in  her  eyes.  “ 1 do  not  under- 
stand you.” 

“ You  do  not  understand  me  ? " he  repeated  slowly  ; 
“then  I will  explain.  Four  years  ago,  if  you  remem- 
ber, you  were  graciously  pleased  to  treat  me  as  your 
friend.  1 loved  you  from  the  first,  and  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  my  thoughts.  1 believed  that  you  loved 
me.  I came  one  day  to  tell  you  everything.  I found 
you  in  ardent  conversation  with  a— a gentleman. 
He  was  bending  over  you,  and  holding  your  hand. 
1 saw  you  lay  your  other  hand  on  his  arm,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  you  turned  and  saw  me.  1 did  not 
wish  to  intrude  upon  you  ; 1 did  not  bear  your  con- 
versation ; I only  saw  for  myself,  and  1 knew  that 
you  saw  me.  No  explanation  was  needed,  and  none 
was  forthcoming.  1 was  proud ; so  were  you.  We 
parted — I went  away.” 

“You  were  right  in  going  away,"  cried  Gay  pas- 
sionately, “ if  you  could  think  this  of  me.  You  were 
only  wrong  in  coming  back.  1 wonder  how  you  dare 
to  speak  to  me  like  this.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  have  offended  you.  I am  rude, 
perhaps,  but  I can’t  help  it.  1 ought  to  have  con- 
quered my  resentment  by  this  lime,  and  I thought  that 
1 had  done  so,  but  the  recollection  of  it  comes  back  all 
the  more  vividly  for  being  so  long  buried,  and  it  stirs 
me  to  say  things  that  otherwise  I would  not  have  said. 
We  will  dismiss  the  subject,  if  you  choose,  for  ever.” 

“No,  Theodore,  I do  not  choose.  Having  recalled 
the  past,  let  us  give  it  a fair  hearing.  You  say  that 
I gave  you  no  explanation  of  that  interview  with 
Arthur  Lindon.  Had  you  given  me  any  right  or  any 
reason  to  do  so  ?” 


“You  must  have  known  I loved  you.” 

“ You  had  never  said  so.  For  my  own  part,  in  my 
absolutely  childish  ignorance,  I never  thought  any 
explanation  necessary.  1 trusted  implicitly  in  your 
friendship.  1 did  not  think  you  could  not  trust  mine. 
It  was  Barbara  whom  Arthur  Lindon  cared  for.  It 
was  Barbara  of  whom  we  were  talking  then,  for  we 
were  good  friends  enough,  and  he  knew  I always  took 
his  part  with  Barbara.  There  is  no  harm  in  speak- 
ing of  it  now,  perhaps.  He  is  de.id.” 

Theodore  gazed  at  her  in  shocked  silence.  To  a 
rehned  and  sensitive  nature,  such  as  his  really  was, 
there  was  something  very  touching  and  terrible  in 
the  thought  that  an  innocently-minded  fellow  crea- 
ture, whom  his  own  pride  and  folly  had  created  into 
an  enemy,  had  {>assed  for  ever  beyond  the  power  of 
human  resentment  and  human  injustice. 

For  some  moments  both  were  too  agitated  to 
speak. 

“ Gay,  my  darling,”  said  Theodore  at  last,  in  a voice 
of  suppressed  emotion,  “ will  you  forgive  me  ? I have 
been  very  wrong,  but  I have  suffered  for  my  folly.” 
The  blaze  in  Gay’s  earnest  eyes  had  melted  into 
tears.  She  turned  and  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 

“ Have  I not  suffered  too  ? Oh,  Theodore  ! ” 

No  more  words  were  needed.  The  next  moment 
she  was  in  Theodore’s  arms,  and  Theodore’s  kisses 
banished  all  her  tears. 

• ••••• 

“Well,  to  be  sure!”  said  good  Aunt  Judy,  when, 
toiling  slowly  homewards  an  hour  afterwards,  she 
came  suddenly  upon  the  lovers  arm-in-arm  in  the  lane. 
“Welt,  to  be  sure  ! And  I suppose  I may  walk  home 
alone,  eh  ? This  is  the  meaning  of  your  devotion  to 
your  aunt,  young  man.  I'Vwr  complaint  was  heart- 
ache, I suppose.  Well,  well ! she’s  a good  girl,  is 
Gay,  and  I shan’t  foi^et  you  on  your  wedding-day, 
my  dear.” 


STIRRING  SCENES  IN  STIRRING  LIVES. 


in.— DAVID  LIVINGSTONE. 


?HE  whole  life  of  Livingstone  was  a 
succession  of  chivalrous  ventures  un- 
dertaken deliberately  in  the  fair  ser- 
vice of  humanity.  Some  men  are 
venturesome  and  chivalrous  with  their 
e>*es  shut,  but  Livingstone’s  eyes  were 
always  wide  open.  Th.ai  is  to  say, 
some  men  plunge  into  danger  with 
little  thought  of  the  danger;  their 
chivalry  is  the  dash  and  dance  of  sprightly  natures 
delighting  in  adventure,  and  hardly  ever  letting  their 
minds  rest  on  its  dangerous  side.  But  Livingstone’s 
mind  was  always  alive  to  the  danger  ; he  calmly 
took  its  measure,  pondered  its  seriousness,  and  often 
saw  ver>'  clearly  that  the  odds  were  tremendously  on  its 
side.  What  was  so  singular  about  him  was,  that  with 


what  you  might  call  almost  a stolid  nature,  the  nature 
of  a very  canny  Scot,  his  career  was  a succession  of 
ventures  so  extraordinary  that  they  had  much  the 
look  of  a madman’s  freaks.  No  man  can  say  of  Living- 
stone that  he  had  no  sense  of  danger ; he  had  the  most 
vivid  sense  of  it  of  any  great  man  of  modern  times; 
but  once  he  had  taken  its  measure,  in  the  light  of  duty, 
he  treated  it  with  something  like  contempt,  and  nc\er 
bestow'cd  a thought  on  it  any  more. 

Look  at  him  planning  that  first  great  journey  into  the 
heart  of  Africa,  and  then  across  the  continent  from 
sea  to  sea,  that,  when  successfully  accomplished,  placed 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  explorers. 

He  does  it  all  as  silently  as  a prisoner  plans  his 
escape  from  his  cell.  If  he  were  to  take  any  one's 
advice,  he  knows  full  well  what  the  advice  would  be. 
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All  the  difficulties  are  marshalled  and  pondered  quietly 
and  firmly  in  his  own  silent  brain.  First,  there  are  the 
personal  risks: — of  being  murdered,  perhaps  eaten,  by 
savages  ; starved  with  hunger  ; killed  by  fever  i to  say 
nothing  of  endless  tramping,  many  a bodily  ache,  and 
worries  without  number  from  troublesome  followers. 
Weight  to  be  attached  to  this  class  of  considerations, 
nil.  Next,  the  difficulty  of  making  way.  Rich  travel- 
lers, who  could  afford  sops  to  Cerberus  to  any  amount, 
had  been  baffled  in  much  less  serious  journeys  ; how 
is  he,  a penniless  missionary,  to  satisfy  the  greed  of 
swarming  chiefs  and  tribes,  to  allay  their  suspicions,  to 
get  a passage  through  their  borders,  to  keep  them  from 
seizing  his  men  as  slaves  ? 

Well,  these  are  difficulties  ; but  he  has  got  on 
wonderfully  well  with  the  natives  hitherto ; he  has 
contrived  to  get  on  their  right  side,  and  turned  many 
a grinning  chief  into  a friendly  ally  ; and  the  God 
who  has  ^friended  him  in  lesser  enterprises  w ill  not 
fail  him  in  this  great  effort  for  the  good  of  Africa. 

But  then  comes  the  thought  of  the  directors  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  He  is  their  missionary,  and  tlicy 
expect  from  him  the  work  of  a missionary.  It  is  his 
tirm  purpose  wherever  he  goes  to  tell  the  natives  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  invite  them  to  trust  in  His 
infinite  mercy.  But  will  the  directors  be  satisfied  w ith 
his  spending  perhaps  a couple  of  years  in  what  they 
may  fancy  a wild-goose  chase?  Very  likely  not.  The 
consequences  of  their  disapproval  may  be  very  serious 
to  him.  Well,  he  will  do  his  best  to  explain  his  enter- 
prise, and  if  he  fail,  he  will  just  take  the  consequences. 
That  is,  he  w’ill  sacrifice  his  only  possible  method  of 
living  in  Africa,  and  throw  himself  and  his  family  on 
the  world. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  thought  of  his  family.  Oh,  that 
difficulty  is  hard,  hard  to  be  got  over!  Years  of  separa- 
tion from  wife  and  children ! The  children  growing 
up  not  to  know  their  father! — to  be  sent  home  to  Eng- 
land and  brought  up  in  poverty,  neglect,  and  it  may 
be  scorn  ! It  almost  overcomes  him.  But  again  there 
rises  before  him  the  vision  of  an  emancipated  continent, 
traversed  on  all  sides  by  the  Christian  missionary  and 
the  lawful  trader,  worshipping  God  in  many  a lowly 
temple,  and  singing  the  songs  of  redeeming  grace  ; 
and  again  there  falls  on  his  ear  a voice,  “ Be  strong 
and  of  a good  courage  ; be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou 
dismayed  ; for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whither- 
soever thou  goesi.”  His  resolution  is  taken  ; every 
adverse  consideration  is  brushed  aside  : I will  open 

up  Africa,  or  perish  !” 

Another  scene.  With  his  seven-and-twenty  Mako- 
lolo  followers,  he  has  reached  St  Paul  de  Loanda,  on 
the  western  coast,  but  he  has  found  the  hardships  of 
the  journey  much  worse  than  he  had  expected.  Thirty- 
one  attacks  of  fc\'er  is  a long  list  for  one  journey.  The 
sense  of  loneliness,  especially  spiritual  loneliness,  con- 
tinued for  so  long  a time,  had  been  very  overwhelming. 
The  sensation  of  lying  on  a bed  was  charming,  but  a 
severe  attack  of  fever  and  dysentery,  making  him 
as  helpless  as  a child,  was  not  encouraging.  From 
Loanda  he  may  sail  for  England  and  recruit  his 
shattered  frame.  He  has  earned  a good  rest ; he 


needs  it ; he  will  see  wife  and  children,  and  the 
public  will  listen  eagerly  to  his  wonderful  tale.  Every 
consideration  is  in  favour  of  this  course,  save  one. 
When  he  induced  the  twenty-seven  Makololo  to 
come  with  him  from  Lin)'anti,  he  promised  that  he 
would  return  with  them  and  see  them  safely  home. 
But  does  he  need  to  mind  that  now  ? Why  not  just 
give  them  plenty  of  beads  and  calico,  rig  them  out  in 
gay  costumes,  and  send  them  pleased  and  laughing 
back  on  their  way  ? Why  not?  Because  a promise  is 
a promise,  a sacred  thing  whether  made  to  white  man 
or  to  black.  Because  you  can*t  acquire  moral  influence 
in  this  African  continent  but  by  good  principles,  by 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  Because,  if  he 
should  break  that  promise,  the  mischief  done  would 
never  be  compensated,  even  by  years  of  preaching  and 
praying.  Because  the  very  levity  with  which  other 
men  practise  deceit  on  these  poor  savages,  lays  all 
the  greater  obligation  on  the  Christian  missionary  to 
deal  uprightly  with  them. 

Never  w’as  there  a clearer  case  of  duty.  Farewell, 
for  many  a long  day,  furnished  houses,  comfortable 
beds,  civilised  tables  ! Farewell,  perhaps  for  ever, 
father,  wife,  and  children,  all  the  dear  faces  it  would 
be  such  a joy  to  see.  Come  fever,  dysentery,  greedy 
chiefs,  warlike  tribes,  days  of  dreary  trudging,  nights 
of  cheerless  solitude!  It  is  the  right  course  ; and,  by 
God’s  help,  he  will  not  flinch  from  the  dreary  way. 

The  journey  from  Loanda  to  Quilimane  took  him 
from  24th  September,  1854,  to  20th  May,  1856.  It  was 
arduous  enough  work  all  the  way,  but  there  were  times 
when  the  danger  rose  to  a climax.  His  worst  day  was 
the  14th  of  January,  1856.  He  had  fulfllled  his  pro- 
mise to  the  Makololo,  and  had  set  out  from  Linyanti 
with  a new  set  of  followers,  furnished  by  the  good  chief 
Sckeletu,  who  had  supplied  him  also  with  three  of  his 
best  riding-oxen  and  other  travelling  equipments.  So 
long  as  he  is  among  tribes  to  which  Sekeletu's  influ- 
ence extends,  all  goes  well ; but  beyond  that  friendly 
circle,  trouble  begins  to  brew.  The  chiefs  are  gene- 
rally hostile,  very  warlike  and  very  greedy.  He  has 
chosen  the  route  along  the  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  al- 
though it  is  the  most  dangerous  and  tid  ing  for  himself, 
because  it  is  the  most  likely  to  furnish  what  he  is  in 
search  of—a  highw’ay  to  the  sea.  Many  a toilsome 
circuit  docs  he  execute  in  order  to  steer  clear  of 
greedy  chiefs  whom  he  cannot  afford  to  conciliate  by 
gifts ; but  encounters  cannot  alw'ays  be  avoided  in  this 
way.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Loangwa  and  the 
Zambesi,  canoes  are  needed  to  carry  him  across,  and 
the  natives,  instead  of  becoming  his  ferrymen,  look 
much  more  likely  to  consign  him  and  his  followers 
to  Charon  and  the  Styx,  and  help  themselves  to  their 
stock  of  goods  and  chattels.  It  is  a most  serious  time. 

Livingstone  has  just  made  a great  geographical  dis- 
covery. He  has  hit  upon  the  true  structure  of  central 
Africa.  It  is  a depressed  table-land  or  basin,  once 
covered  by  immense  lakes,  some  of  which  have  escaped 
by  Assures  in  the  containing  rocks,  and  like  the  Zam- 
besi rushing  through  the  fissures  at  the  Victoria  Falls, 
found  their  way  to  the  ocean.  Down  in  these  lower 
regions  the  climate  is  fearfully  unhealthy.  But  on  each 
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side  of  the  basin  there  rises  a longitudinal  ridge  of  high 
land,  which  he  believes  to  be  as  healthy  as  the  lower 
ground  is  pestiferous.  These  “ healthy  regions  ” are 
the  very  joy  of  his  heart.  They  solve  the  great  problem 
of  African  missions,  African  commerce,  African  civili* 
sation.  His  imagination  revels  in  visions  of  mission 
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stations,  commercial  dep6ts,  and  even  Scotch  colonies, 
smiling  on  these  breeiy  heights.  The  glorious  harvest 
seems  in  sight,  and  all  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the 
past  are  lost  in  the  anticipations  of  the  future. 

But  as  yet  nobody,  save  himself,  knows  anything  of 
this.  Any  letters  that  he  has  written  about  it  may 
never  reach  their  destination.  Any  papers  in  his  re> 
positories  would  be  sure  to  be  destroyed  if  he  and  his 
people  should  be  put  to  death.  And  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Loangwa  and  the  Zambesi,  it  seems  quite  certain 
they  are  to  die.  The  natives  are  evidently  bent  on 
mischief.  If  they  choose,  they  can  make  ver>'  short 
work  of  Livingstone  and  his  followers.  And  all  ap> 
pearances  seem  to  show  that  they  will.  How  does  the 
lonely  stranger  feel  in  such  a prospect  ? Undoubtedly 
he  is  agitated.  He  is  not  a Stoic,  and,  in  the  pro* 
spect  of  speedy  death,  he  cannot  but  think  of  bis  own 
sins  and  shortcomings,  of  his  family  too.  his  cause,  his 
discoveries,  and  the  prospects  of  Africa.  His  whole 
life-work  seems  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  all 
who  are  dear  to  him  passing  from  his  grasp.  It  is  a 
day  of  much  agitation  of  spirit.  But  evening  brings 
him  into  calm  water  again,  and  here  is  his  account  of 
how  it  came 

Evening, — Felt  much  turmoil  of  spirit  in  view  of 
having  all  my  plans  for  the  welfare  of  this  great  region 
and  the  teemmg  population  knocked  on  the  head  by 


savages  to-morrow.  But  I read  that  Jesus  came  and 
said,  ‘All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Co  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations.  And 
lo,  / am  with  you  alway^  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
worW  It  is  the  word  of  a gentleman  of  the  most 
sacred  and  strictest  honour,  and  there  is  an  end  on*t. 
1 will  not  cross  furtively  by  night  as  I intended ; it 
would  appear  as  flight,  and  should  such  a man  as  I 
flee?  Nay,  verily.  1 shall  take  observations  for  lati- 
tude and  longitude  to-night,  though  they  may  be  the 
last.  I feel  quite  calm  now',  thank  God.” 

**  \^th  January^  1856. — Left  bank  of  Loangwa.  The 
natives  of  the  surrounding  country  collected  round  us 
this  morning,  all  armed.  Children  and  women  wete 
sent  away  and  Mburuma’s  w'ife  who  lives  here  was  not 
allowed  to  approach,  though  she  came  some  way  from 
her  village  in  order  to  pay  me  a visit.  Only  one  canoe 
was  lent,  though  we  saw*  two  tied  to  the  bank.  And 
the  part  of  the  river  we  crossed  at,  about  a mile  from 
the  confluence,  is  a good  mile  broad.  \Vc  passed  all 
our  goods  first  to  an  island  in  the  middle,  then  the 
cattle  and  men,  I occupying  the  post  of  honour,  being 
the  last  to  enter  the  canoe.  We  had  by  this  means 
an  opportunity  of  helping  each  other  in  case  of  attack. 
They  stood  armed  at  my  back  for  some  time.  I then 
showed  them  my  watch,  burning  glass,  &c.  &c..  and 
kept  them  amused  till  all  were  over  except  those  who 
could  go  into  the  canoe  with  me.  I thanked  them  all 
for  their  kindness  and  wished  them  peace.” 

Was  there  ever,  since  the  days  of  the  Psalmist,  a 
more  striking  instance  of  serene  trust  in  God,  and  of 
trust  splendidly  rewarded  ? What  a power  it  showed 
of  resting  on  the  unseen,  disregarding  appearances, 
walking  by  faith  t What  a conviction  of  the  reality 
of  God’s  presence,  and  what  a proof  that  that  con- 
viction did  not  rest  on  sand  1 
There  are  other  three  stirring  scenes  in  Livingstone’s 
stirring  life  on  which  we  should  have  liked  to  touch, 
but  space  forbids.  There  was  his  memorable  resolu- 
tion in  1863  to  continue  the  exploration  of  the  head  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  after  Lord  Uussell  had  recalled  his  ex- 
pedition, after  death  and  desolation  had  fallen  on  the 
Universities  mission,  after  nearly  all  his  countrymien 
had  left  him,  and  when  there  was  no  way  of  accom. 
plishing  his  object  but  by  a weary  trudge  over  a region 
haunted  by  fever  and  dysentery,  where  he  was  con- 
stantly exposed  to  starvation  and  death. 

Then  there  was  his  memorable  refusal  to  return  to 
England  with  Stanley,  notwithstanding  the  woeful 
plight  in  which  he  found  him  at  Ujiji.  And  last  of  all 
there  was  the  undaunted  spirit  in  which  he  held  on  his 
way  amid  the  gathering  agonies  of  death,  as  if  resolved 
that  not  even  the  great  enemy  should  shorten  by  a 
single  step  the  course  of  his  journey  towards  the  con- 
summation which  he  so  eagerly  desired.  One  could 
not  but  have  wished  for  the  moment  that  so  noble 
a life  had  been  spared  till  its  end  was  fulfilled;  but 
one  sees  how  in  his  case,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
that  great  law  of  the  moral  world  had  to  be  fulfilled  : 


^ Except  a corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone : but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 


much  fruit.” 


W.  G.  Blaikie. 
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The  ding)',  smokc.begrimed 
district  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Leicester 
Square — lovingly 
called  by  its  foreign 
denizens  Petite 
FraneP* — teems  with 
historical  interest. 
The  visitor  to  Lon- 
don can  barely  realise 
to-day  that  these 
narrow,  ill-favoured, 
densely-populated 
streets  of  Soho,  lined 
with  gloomy,  mil- 
dewed houses,  formed 
up  to  the  middle  of 
last  century  the  aris- 
tocratic  quarter  of  the 
capital.  Indeed,  up 
to  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  Soho  Square  was  the 
centre  of  the  most  fashionable  pan  of  the  metro- 
polis. At  one  time  no  fewer  than  four  foreign  ambas- 
sadors lived  here,  and  many  of  the  nobility  had  their 
town  mansions  overlooking  the  Square.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  several  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  resided  in  Leicester  House,  which 
stood  just  on  the  confines  of  Soho.  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland — by  some  called  the  Victor,"  by  others 
the  **  Butcher  ” of  Culloden,  was  bom  in  this  house  in 
1721.  Here,  too,  died,  very  suddenly  in  1751,  Frede- 
rick, Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II.  When  the 
royal  father  was  informed  of  the  death,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  congenial  occupation  of  playing  cards 
with  the  notorious  Countess  of  Walmoden.  “/■rr/ir 


ist  todt!”  calmly  observed  bis  Majesty,  without  inter- 
rupting the  game. 

The  open  place  at  present  known  as  Soho  Square 
was  originally  called  Monmouth  Square.  The  name 
was  altered  after  the  unsuccessful  Monmouth  re- 
bellion against  James  II.  The  new  appellation  was 
derived  from  the  countersign  employed  at  the  battle 
of  Sedgeinoor.  The  title  of  the  unfortunate  duke  was 
allowed  to  survive  in  Monmouth  Street,  which  at  one 
time  was  the  greatest  emporium  in  the  metropolis  for 
cast-off  apparel. 

The  great  painters  Hogarth  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
both  resided  in  Soha  The  eminent  caricaturist  after- 
wards removed  to  Chiswick,  where  his  house  is  still 
shown  to  those  admirers  of  his  marvellous  works 
who  care  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  riverside  vil- 
lage he  loved  so  well.  In  the  little  Campo  Santo 
outside  the  parish  church  is  Hogarth’s  tomb,  which 
recently  has  been  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  family. 
In  Gerrard  Street— not  far  from  Wardour  Street,  so 
well  known  for  its  old  furniture  shops — lived  the 
ill-fated  Lord  Mohun,  and  hither  bis  body  >\*as  car- 
ried home,  when  he  was  killed  in  the  fatal  duel  in 
Leicester  Fields  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  tragic 
event  is  graphically  described  by  Thackeray  in  **  Henry 
Esmond.*’  Dryden  lodged  in  this  street  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  here  also 
Edmund  Burke  occupied  a house  for  some  time. 

Soho  has  always  been  a favourite  quarter  for  the 
location  of  French  people.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Names— just  two  hundred  years  ago— the 
Huguenots  settled  here  in  great  numbers.  With  heart- 
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felt  gratitude— after  years  of  religious  oppression  in 
their  own  country — they  thankfully  appreciated  the 
blessing  of  being  permitted  freely  to  celebrate  divine 
service  according  to  the  rites  of  their  Protestant 
faith.  On  the  south  of  what  was  then  termed  Leicester 
Fields — to  the  left  of  St.  Martin’s  Court— a place  of 
worship  called  Orange  Street  Chapel  was  erected  in 
1684  for  the  use  of  the  French  refugees  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  hnd  safety  in  England  from  the 
sufferings  which  clerical  intolerance  had  compelled 
them  to  endure  so  long  in  their  native  land.  After 
the  Reign  of  Terror  in  1789,  during  the  great  French 
Revolution,  vast  numbers  of  French  nobles  and  priests 
fled  to  England.  Very  many  of  them  settled  in  Soho, 
where  their  own  language  was  generally  spoken.  The 
political  events  which  followed  rapidly  on  the  pro. 
claiming  of  the  Republic  after  the  flight  of  Louis 
Philippe  from  the  Tuileries,  greatly  increased  the 
French  population  in  Soho;  and  after  the  events  of 
1871,  the  Communists  found  here  a new  home.  Here 
the  disaffected  foreign  politician  lives  quietly  and 
peaceably.  The  hot-headed  partisan  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  becomes  in  his  new  home  an 
orderly,  well-conducted  member  of  society.  He  settles 
down  to  active,  industrious  habits,  and  seeks  gene- 
rally in  some  humble  but  honourable  calling  to  earn 
honestly  the  means  of  existence. 

The  Continental  political  refugees  here  have  been 
of  all  degrees  and  of  all  conditions,  from  the  monarch 
to  the  penniless  adventurer.  In  the  parish  church 
of  Soho,  dedicated  to  Saint  Anne,  were  interred  in 
1756  the  remains  of  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica. 
This  unfortunate  sovereign  was  a disinterested,  un- 
selfish ruler,  popular  with  his  own  subjects.  The 
want  of  funds  necessary  for  the  payment  of  his  troops 
caused  him  to  come  to  London  in  search  of  fresh  sup- 
plies. Here  the  luckless  crowned  head  was  arrested 
for  debt,  and  for  some  lime  was  lodged  in  the  King’s 


Bench  Prison.  Horace  Walpole 
tells  that  a«  soon  as  Theodore  was 
set  at  liberty,  he  took  a chair  to  the 
Portuguese  Minister.  The  king 
was  not  successful  in  finding  his 
excellency  at  home,  and  not  pos- 
sessing a sixpence  in  his  purse 
wherewith  to  pay  for  his  ride,  de- 
sired the  chairmen  to  carry  him  to 
a tailor  in  Soho,  w'hom  he  pre- 
vailed upon  to  harbour  him.  Next 
day  the  unhappy  sovereign  fell  sick, 
and  in  three  more  died.  The  poor 
tailor,  who  gave  King  Theodore 
what  meagre  hospitality  he  could 
afford,  was  himself  in  too  indigent 
circumstances  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
the  interment  of  the  royal  remains. 
The  expense  was  defrayed  by  an 
oilman  in  Compton  Street,  called 
John  Wright,  who  said  that  he  was 
“willing  for  once  to  pay  the  funeral 
expenses  of  a king.”  Against  the 
outer  wall  of  Saint  Anne’s  Church 
is  a tablet  erected  to  the  memor)'  of  poor  Tlieodore  by 
Horace  Walpole.  In  Voltaire's  “ Candide  ” the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  thus  tells  of  his  ill-luck  : — “ I am 
Theodore,  King  by  election  of  the  island  of  Corsica. 
I have  been  commonly  addressed  as  ‘your  Majesty;' 
to-day  people  scarcely  deign  to  call  me  sir.  I have 
had  money  coined  at  my  royal  mint : at  this  hour,  un- 
happily, I do  not  own  the  smallest  circulating  medium. 

I have  employed  two  Secretaries  of  Slate:  at  the  present 
time  I can  barely  obtain  the  services  of  a menial  to 
attend  upon  me.  I have  sat  upon  a gilded  throne,  yet 
misfortunes  have  overtaken  me  in  London,  where  in  a 
loathsome  debtor's  prison  I have  for  many  a weary 
day  lain  on  straw.’’  Compton  Street  and  the  adjacent 
Dean  Street  were  both  so  called  after  Dean  Compton, 
the  Rector  of  Soho,  while  Wardour  Street  was  named 
after  the  third  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  who  owned 
considerable  property  in  this  neighbourhood.  Nearly 
all  the  thoroughfares  in  this  locality  commemorate  by 
their  designations  the  reigns  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
and  of  his  Dutch  successor. 

The  entire  district  of  Soho  has  an  unmistakable 
Gallic  flavour.  In  many  of  the  old  streets,  where  in 
days  gone  by  our  greatest  statesmen  and  poets  lived, 
and  the  most  fashionable  people  of  their  time  had 
their  mansions,  French  families  of  humble  and  lowly 
position  may  be  found  in  almost  every  house.  Over 
many  of  the  primitive  little  shops,  the  names  of  the 
occupiers  and  their  trades  are  printed  in  the  French 
language.  French  schools  abound  in  all  directions. 
On  every  side  are  modest  little  cafw,  where  the  exiles 
from  a sunny  country  seek  solace  amidst  our  fogs  and 
mists  in  never-ending  games  of  dominoes. 

Clean,  cheerful  restaurants  of  a homely  but  inviting 
appearance  arc  plentiful.  At  these  establishments  the 
pof  (2u  feu  is  prepared  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  French 
guests.  The  flav  our  of  garlic  and  oil  which  prcv'ails 
about  Soho  betrays  its  foreign  population.  The  entire 
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neighbourhood  represents  faithfully  a bit  of  Pahs  ; not 
indeed  of  the  Boulevard  des  Itaiims,  nor  of  the  Ckapnps 
ElysieSy  but  rather  of  the  Rut  dt  Ckerckt  Muii^  or  of 
the  Avenue  dt  Okhy.  Every  trade  in  which  the 
French  are  believed  to  excel  is  actively  carried  on  in 


MUNUMBNT  TO  KIRC  THBODUBB  or  CORSICA. 


Soho.  On  every  side  are  the  shops  of  laundresses 
bootmakers,  pork*  butchers,  hairdressers,  and  book- 
sellers. The  French  language  is  heard  in  every 
direction. 


In  Frith  Street,  Soho,  was  a tavern  of  remarkable 
excellence,  known  familiarly  for  many  years  as  the 
restaurant  of  old  P6re  F(5Ux.  It  was  much  frequented 
in  the  lifetime  of  its  proprietor,  who  deservedly  en- 
joyed a high  reputation  among  the  many  customers 
who  were  wont  to  congregate  in  the  little  dining-room. 
The  worthy  proprietor  himself  carefully  superintended 
everything  in  the  kitchen,  and  nothing  pleased  the 
good  old  man  more  than  to  have  to  prepare  a succulent 
dish  for  a judiciously  arranged  party  of  favoured  guests, 
who  were  able  to  fully  .ippreciate  the  gastronomic 
labours  of  the  Frith  Street  Cordon  Bleu.  While  M. 
Fdiix  was  busily  engaged  with  his  culinary  triumphs 
down-stairs,  his  buxom  spouse  anxiously  overlooked 
the  arrangements  in  the  cosy  saUt  d manner,  ever 
most  solicitous  to  promote  the  comfort  of  every 
patron.  The  bill  of  fare  was— as  a rule— perhaps  not 
very  varied,  but  everything  that  was  served  was 
excellent  in  its  way,  and  was  cooked  with  the  greatest 
care  and  neatness. 

Near  to  the  restaurant  of  P6re  F^lix  was  a hair- 
dresser’s shop  of  modest  dimensions  — in  its  time  a 
great  institution  amongst  the  French  population  in 
Soho.  The  tonsorial  artist — who  was  well  advanced 
in  years  — had  not  succeeded  during  a lengthened 
residence  in  this  country  in  acquiring  even  a mode- 
rate knowledge  of  the  English  tongue;  French  only 
was  spoken  here.  The  old  hairdresser,  notwithstand- 
ing his  long  absence  from  his  native  country,  neces- 
sitated perhaps  by  some  slight  difference  of  opinion 
on  political  questions  with  the  judicial  authorities  of 
France,  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  world  of  Paris  that  was  perfectly 
marvellous.  It  was  indeed  a mystery  however  the 
white-haired  old  Frenchman  obtained  his  informa- 
tion about  histrionic  affairs,  which  certainly  had  the 


The  sales  of  the  London  newspapers  must  in  this  merit  of  being  generally  accurate.  The  shop  was  the 
district  be  indeed  limited.  The  demand  is  rather  for  daily  rendezvous  of  the  numerous  French  Bohemians 
the  Rtvtil  or  the  Pttit  Journal.  In  the  windows  of  the  who  flock  together  in  this  pari  of  London, 
little  restaurants  the  bills  of  fare,  which  are  temptingly 


exposed  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  hungry  wayfarer, 

contain  mention  of  toothsome  and  appetising  dishes, 

little  known  to,  and  perhaps  but  little  appreciated  by, 

English  palates.  In  the  cafds, 

absinthe  and  vermuth  appear  ^ 

to  be  the  beverages  most  in  I ^ 

demand,  but  these  are  con- 

sumed  by  the  frequenters  in  ~~%t  ‘ 

moderation,  for  the  French  ^ 

people,  as  a rule,  are  tempe-  •"“'S  ^ 

rate  and  abstemious.  Some  of 

the  unpretending  restaurants  jLalW 

in  Soho  cater  most  success-  „ijl 

fully  for  their  patrons.  In 

many  of  them  the  cookery  is  V'xl. 

equal  to  what  would  be  found 

in  eating-houses  of  similar  r I W 

rank  and  description  in  Paris  H 

on  the  south  side  of  the  ^ 

Seine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  * 

Rut  Daupkint  or  the  Rut  du  S 
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On  Sundays  and  on  high  festivals,  Soho  is  visited 
by  Frenchmen  with  their  families  from  all  parts  of 
London.  It  is  the  general  place  of  meeting  for  the 
entire  Gallic  population.  The  French  restaurants  and 
cafes  on  these  holidays  are  thronged  with  merry, 
cheerful  people,  who  enjoy  themselves  in  an  amicable 
manner,  with  that  moderation  so  characteristic  of  the 
nation.  The  frequenters  of  these  French  taverns  arc 
quiet,  sober,  and  well-behaved.  In  many  of  these 
establishments  scarcely  a word  of  English  is  ever 
spoken,  the  language  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  alone 
prevails.  Many  of  these  Frenchmen — frugal  and  in- 
dustrious— who  possess  a knowledge  of  music,  will, 
after  a hard  day’s  work  at  their  ordinary  avocations, 
gladly  earn  a trifling  increase  to  their  scanty  incomes 
by  playing  on  some  instrument  during  the  evening  in 
the  orchestra  of  one  or  other  of  the  London  theatres. 
Others,  again,  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  giving  les- 
sons in  their  native  language. 

In  Moor  Street  is  the  Swiss  Chapel,  in  which  are 
preserved  the  colours  presented  by  George  II.  to  the 


Swiss  residents  in  London  who  volunteered  to  form 
a battalion  of  five  hundred  soldiers  to  aid  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  174$. 

The  spacious  new  thoroughfare  between  Piccadilly 
Circus  and  Bloomsbury,  recently  formed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  which  is  destined 
in  future  generations  to  perpetuate  the  revered 
memory  of  the  good  and  philanthropic  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, will  greatly  affect  Soho.  This  street  passes 
through  the  very  midst  of  the  French  quarter,  while 
broad  roads  are  to  branch  out  of  it  to  the  north  and 
south  in  the  direction  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  and 
Trafalgar  Square.  In  a short  time  probably  little 
will  remain  to  remind  the  visitor  to  London  of  this 
Interesting  district.  It  is  a genuine  bit  of  Conti- 
nental life  in  the  centre  of  this  great  city.  The  old 
landmarks  of  this  metropolis  are  slowly  but  steadily 
being  removed.  The  improvements,  doubtless,  are 
imperatively  required  ; nevertheless,  the  antiquarian 
will  be  sorry  when  Soho  Is  obliterated  from  the  map 
of  London.  H R 


THE  PASSING  HOURS. 


N my  soul’s  temple,  sacredly  enshrined, 
’Mid  airs  the  most  benign,  oh  I still  may  I 
Conserve  whate’er  of  best,  to  beautify 
The  {mssing  hours,  synthetic  search  may  find  : 
The  truth  of  science,  seen  by  sense  and  mind  ; 
The  singing  pictures  of  sweet  poetry  ; 

Ideas  turned  to  use,  all  forms  of  art ; 


High  sympathies  to  symphony  all  strife  ; 

A healthy  hatred  of  the  lies  of  life  ; 

And  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  heart, 

Love  for  those  loving  us  with  purest  faith, 
Volitioned  in  the  future  as  the  past. 

To  guard  ; or  seek  them  through  the  lerrorless  vast, 
When  the  earth  melts  beneath  the  touch  of  death. 


HARLOWE’S  HELPMATE. 

By  FRAME  BARRETT,  Author  of  “John  Ford."  “Hidden  Oold,**  “Honest  Davie."  Aa 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

T was  in  front  of  the  chapel  in 
Lambeth  Road  that  I stopped  as 
the  conviction  that  Mrs.  Heath’s 
husband  was  the  clerk  Burns  took 
possession  of  my  mind,  and  just 
at  that  moment  1 caught  sight  of 
Philip  coming  down  from  the 
Kennington  Road,  with  his  bag  of  tools  in  his  hand. 

“ Is  our  little  friend  still  living  ? ” he  asked  ; and  they 
were  his  first  words. 

**  Yes,”  said  1 ; “ her  husband  has  come.” 

“ That  is  well,”  said  he. 

I went  home  with  Philip  to  his  lodgings,  perplexed 
with  doubt  as  to  whether  I ought  to  tell  him  of  my 
discovery  or  not,  I decided  that  it  would  be  best  to 
hold  my  tongue. 


As  it  was  not  yet  time  to  go  to  the  ball,  I sat  w ith 
Philip  while  he  took  his  tea,  which  the  servant  brought 
in  on  hearing  his  voice. 

Presently  there  was  a knock  at  the  door,  and  Madge 
came  in,  bringing  little  Bobby  with  her,  and  we  knew 
by  that  and  her  grief  that  it  was  all  over. 

“ She  is  gone,’’  said  Madge,  smothering  her  sobs. 
Philip  took  her  hand  and  comforted  her,  while  I took 
Bobby  on  my  lap  and  gave  him  my  tuning-fork  to  play 
with — for  the  poor  child,  comprehending  nothing  but 
seeing  everybody  in  grief,  was  on  the  verge  of  bursting 
into  tears  also. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Bums  came  in.  1 never  saw 
a man  so  overcome  with  sorrow.  His  eyes  w'crc  blinded 
with  tears  ; he  could  not  speak  for  some  lime.  Neither 
he  nor  Philip  recognised  each  other  at  first ; but  they 
did  after  awhile. 
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Of  us  four,  Madge  was  the  only  one  who  bad  any 
self-possession  in  these  moments.  She  took  little 
Bobby  on  her  lap,  and  sitting  down  beside  Mr.  Burns, 
began  to  talk  to  the  child,  who  for  once  took  little 
notice  of  her,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  in  wonder  upon 
his  father. 

“He  has  mamma’s  eyes,"  said  Madge  tenderly ; and 
then  ; “ Will  you  go  to  papa,  Bobby  ?”  she  asked. 

The  little  one  stretched  out  his  tiny  arms,  and  the 
fiuher  took  him,  and  as  be  felt  the  liny  soft  hands 
clinging  to  his  neck,  the  tears  rolled  down  bis  cheeks 
afresh.  But  they  relieved  him,  and  be  grew  calmer. 
Then  Madge  said — 

“ We  cannot  offer  yon  a room,  but  Bobby  shall  stay 
with  03  till  you  can  take  him  with  you.  1 will  send 
over  for  his  cot.” 

“ God  bless  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me  and 
mine  ! **  said  Mr.  Bums.  Then  he  rose  to  go,  and  it 
being  now  time  for  me  to  cross  the  water,  1 rose  also, 
and  we  went  away  together.  Madge  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  he  pressed  it  warmly  ; but  he  did  not  offer 
his  band  to  Philip,  nor  did  Philip  offer  his.  Then  1 
perceived  that  Philip  knew  he  was  a thief,  and  Mr. 
Burns  felt  his  position.  It  was  strange  to  reflect  that 
those  who  had  most  befriended  his  wife  were  the  most 
injured  by  his  wrong-doing. 

He  walked  beside  me  in  silence  for  some  minutes, 
then  be  said — 


have  been  turned  out  and  her  little  bit  of  furniture  sold 
unless  she  had  broken  into  the  sum  she  had  saved  to 
join  you  in  America.  And  I think  she  would  have 
suffered  anything  rather  than  abandon  that  one  hope." 
He  bowed  his  head,  and  could  say  nothing. 

“ Yes,”  I resumed.  “ Mrs.  Harlowe  is  the  best  woman 
in  the  world  : there  are  no  bounds  to  her  loving  sym- 
pathy. And  Mr.  Harlowe  has  a generous  disposition, 
toa  He  is  a brave-hearted  man— a true  gentleman.” 
He  did  not  reply  to  this,  and  my  thoughts  taking 
another  turn,  1 presently  said — 

“ Were  you  not  aware  that  your  wife  was  in  ill  health 
before  you  received  Mrs.  Harlowe’s  message 
“ No,  na  Would  that  1 bad  been  I She  would  not 
add  to  my  anxiety.  Always  she  wrote  hopefully.  She 
told  me  she  had  saved  money,  and  would  come  to  me. 
And  when  1 received  no  letter  for  ten  days  1 believed 
she  had  started.  My  hopeful,  loving  Mary  ! ’’ 

Striving  to  forget  his  loss,  he  changed  that  subject 
“ How  is  it,”  he  asked,  “ that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlowe 
are  living  in  Lambeth  } " 

“You  have  not  heard  what  happened  after  your 
departure  ? ” 

“ No  ; 1 have  heard  nothing.  I do  not  know  what 
followed  my  departure.  Mr.  Motley  promised  he 
would  keep  my  offence  secret  for  twenty.four  hours  : 
that  enabM  me  to  escape,  and  before  news  could  reach 
me  1 had  left  Bremen  for  New  York.” 


“‘HE  HAS  UAMHA'S  EYES.'” 


“I  think  we  have  met  before ; your  name  is  Hol- 
demess,  1 believe  ? ” 

“Yes,”  I replied  ; “we  met  in  Mr.  Motley’s  office.” 
There  was  a pause,  and  he  spoke  again: 

“ The  lodger  on  the  first  floor  told  me  that  my  poor 
wife  would  have  been  turned  into  the  street  but  for 
Mrs.  Harlowe’s  kindness.” 

“Yes,  that  is  quite  true^”  I answered.  “She  must 


“ Mr.  Motley  knew  of  your  offence  twenty-four  hours 
before  he  made  it  known  1 ” 1 exclaimed. 

“ Yes ; he  let  me  escape  in  mercy  to  my  wife.  He  is 
a sharp  man  of  business,  but  he  has  a good  heart.” 

1 did  not  respond,  for  I was  astounded  by  tliis  piece 
of  unexpected  news. 

“ And  what  did  happen,  sir  ?”  asked  Mr.  Bums. 

“Well,  Mr.  Bums,”  I replied,  somewhat  sharply, 
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**  that  happened  which  1 think  you  might  have  fore’ 
seen.  When  cheques  were  presented,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  till  to  pay  them  w'ith,  Mr.  Motley  had 
to  announce  that  the  bank  had  stopped  payment.” 

He  drew  up  abruptly,  and  regarding  me  with  in. 
credulity,  said,  **  Nothing  in  the  safe  1 why,  there 
was  over  ninety  thousand  pounds  ! '* 

•*  Yes,"  said  I,  “ before  you  took  it** 

**What  do  you  mean?**  he  asked,  standing  still  in 
the  same  place  aghast. 

I mean,"  I replied,  and  not  without  irritation,  “ that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  safe  after  Mr.  Motley  had 
allowed  you  to  abscond  with  all  that  was  in  it** 

**  Have  patience  with  me,"  he  said  ; “ I cannot  clear 
my  head  quite.  But  1 begin  to  understand."  Then 
he  repeated  my  words  slowly  and  mechanically — 
“There  was  nothing  in  the  safe  after  Mr.  Motley  had 
allowed  me  to  abscond  with  all  that  was  in  iu  And 
so  payment  was  suspended.  That  is  so  ? " 

“ Yes,*’  said  I ; “ that  is  Mr.  Motlcy*s  explanation.** 
And  suddenly  divining  the  trutli,  I added,  “Was  that 
a falsehood  ? Did  you  not  take  the  money  ?'* 

“ I did  take  money,"  he  answered  ; “ but  never  mind 
about  that.  Leave  me  out  of  the  question.  Tell  me 
what  followed.** 

i told  him  all : how  Philip  and  his  wife  had  given 
up  all  they  bad  to  ^satisfy  conscientious  scruples,  and 
how  Mr.  Motley  had  overcome  the  difficulty. 

“And  Motley  is  going  on  the  same  as  before  ?**  he 
asked. 

“ He  is  better  off  than  ever  he  was,  for  the  business 
is  all  in  his  hands,  and  all  Harlowc’s  money  besides." 

“He  has  not  refunded  that?" 

“ Not  one  farthing." 

And  now,  as  it  was  getting  late,  I hailed  a red  *bus. 

**  One  word,"  he  said : “ where  can  I find  you  to- 
morrow' ? " 

1 gave  him  my  address,  ^nd  w'c  parted.  I went 
through  my  duties  as  usual,  but  it  may  be  imagined 
that  my  mind  was  more  occupied  with  what  had  passed 
between  Mr.  Bums  and  myself  than  with  the  music  I 
conducted. 

I did  not  stir  out  of  my  lodgings  the  next  morning — 
not  even  to  run  round  to  my  friends  in  the  Lambeth 
Koad — for  fear  Mr.  Bums  might  call  and  go  away  in 
my  absence.  I felt  sure  that  he  had  not  demanded 
iny  address  w ithout  grave  reason,  therefore  I was  sur- 
prised, as  the  time  wore  on,  that  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance.  I was  minded  to  go  round  to  Madge,  and 
see  if  he  were  there,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  had  lost 
my  address,  but  then  I rctlccted  that  if  he  wished  to 
see  me  he  could  have  found  out  where  I lived  at  once 
by  asking  the  Harlowcs.  I fidgeted  about,  not  know- 
ing what  to  think  or  to  do,  until  five  o’clock,  when  my 
bell  was  rung : 1 ran  down  to  the  door,  and  there  1 
found  Mr.  Bums.  His  eyes  were  sunken,  and  the 
orbits  were  dark  ; he  looked  terribly  ill  and  old. 

“ You  have  seen  your  child  to-day  ? **  1 said  when  we 
were  seated  in  my  room. 

“Yes  ; I was  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlowc  early  this 
morning,’*  he  replied.  “ Wc  have  arranged  to  bury 
my  wife  to-morrow,” 


I made  some  reply,  I know  not  what,  and  then  there 
was  a pause,  after  which  he  spoke. 

“May  I ask  you,"  he  said,  “to  tell  me  again  as 
literally  as  possible  all  that  you  know  concerning  the 
slopping  of  Motley  and  Marlowe’s  bank?” 

I got  out  my  diary,  which  I ne\er  omit  to  write  up 
before  going  to  bed,  and  from  this  1 gave  him  all  the 
particulars  as  they  came  to  my  knowledge,  and  as  I 
had  set  them  down  there,  w'ith  the  days  of  the  week 
and  the  date  of  the  month,  all  agreeing  with  the  calen- 
dar at  the  end  of  the  book.  It  is  a good  thing  to 
keep  a diary' : one  never  knows  how  useful  details, 
even  the  most  insignificant,  may  be. 

After  hearing  all  I had  to  read,  and  noting  some  of 
the  pirticulars,  he  fixed  bis  eyes  on  me,  and  said — 

“Well,  Mr.  Holderncss,  what  do  you  think  of  this 
affair  ? *’ 

“There  is  one  thing  that  puzzles  me  altogether," 
said  I,  “You  say  that  Mr.  Motley,  after  discovering 
your — your " 

“ My  theft,”  said  he,  supplying  the  word  my  tongue 
hesitated  to  pronounce. 

“After  that,  you  say  he  promised,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  your  wife,  to  keep  tlie  fact  secret  for  twenty- 
four  hours." 

“ Yes,*’  he  replied. 

“ When  did. he  make  the  discovery  ? ** 

“ At  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth." 

“ But  the  bank  safe  was  not  discovered  to  be  empty 
until  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth.** 

“ So  you  have  shown  me." 

“ But  why  was  not  the  discovery  made  on  the  four- 
leciuh?” 

“ Because  by  the  time  of  grace  given  me  I was  en- 
abled to  go  to  the  bank  as  usual  that  day,  and  avert 
suspicion.  1 left  England  on  the  evening  of  tlie  four- 
teenth." 

“Yes— that  was  shown  by  the  police.  But  still,  I 
cannot  understand.  Wait— did  you  refund  the  money 
)'Ou  had  taken,  or  a certain  amount,  to  enable  the  bank 
to  continue  business  on  the  fourteenth  ? " 

“ I did  not  refund  one  penny.  I could  not.  All  I 
had  taken  was  paid  to  discharge  a debt  incurred  by 
my  wife’s  brother — I do  not  say  this  to  exculpate  my- 
self. I had  no  right  to  take  money  that  did  not  belong 
to  me  for  any  purpose.  1 was  a thief.  If  my  wife 
were  living  now  1 should  not  make  this  admission.  I 
do  not  wish  to  remove  the  blame  from  my  own  shoul- 
ders. I plead  guilty  to  having  robbed  the  bank  safe." 

“ But,”  said  I,  “ this  only  increases  the  mystery.  For 
if  the  bank  stopped  payment  on  the  fifteenth  because 
there  was  no  money  in  the  safe,  how  could  it  make 
payment  on  the  fourteenth  when  the  money  you  tell 
me  was  taken  on  the  thirteenth?" 

He  sat  in  thoughtful  silence  for  fully  two  minutes, 
then  I said — 

“ 1 do  not  sec  how  to  reconcile  Mr.  Motle>’s  state- 
ment with  yours," 

“ No,"  he  responded.  “ One  of  us  clearly  has  made 
a false  statement.” 

“Can  you  prove  the  truth  of  your  statement?"  I 
asked. 
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**  I can  produce  enough  proof  to  show  that  Motley 
has  suppressed  the  truth.  I have  been  engaged  about 
that  this  afternoon.  1 can  bring  witnesses  to  show 
that  he  was  at  my  apartments  in  Dalston  at  ten  o’clock 
on  the  thirteenth,  and  the  books  of  the  Charing  Cross 
Hotel  show  that  he  slept  there  on  the  fourteenth.” 

“ And  he  did  all  this  to  enable  you  to  escape  out  of 
consideration  for  your  wife?"  I asked  incredulously, 

“ So  he  made  me  believe.” 

“If  you  had  taken  a trifle/’  I said,  “a  generous 
man  might  go  out  of  bis  way  to  screen  you  from  the 
terrible  consequences  of  capture.  But  for  a sum  of 
ninety  or  a hundred  thousand  pounds — 1 cannot  under- 
stand it” 

“ X do  not  want  you  to  understand  it,  Mr.  Holder- 
ness,”  he  said  with  emphasis.  “ 1 have  not  come  here 
to  excite  your  sympathy  for  myself ; it  is  a greater 
kindness  that  I have  to  ask  of  you — if  I am  sent  to 
prison,  will  you  take  care  of  my  child  until  I have 
served  my  time  ?” 

“ What  !”  1 exclaimed,  “arc  you  in  danger  of  being 
taken  ? ” 

“ No,”  be  replied,  “but  I may  have  to  give  myself 
up,  and  for  that  reason  it  behoves  me  to  find  some  one 
who  will  guard  my  child.  1 know  no  one  in  London 
to  whom  1 can  appeal — not  a soul.  Do  not  think  of 
it  as  a service  rendered  to  a thief,  but  as  a mercy  to  an 
unfortunate  child,  a service  to  the  memory  of  the  poor 
soul  you  befriended “ 

I stopped  him,  promising  th.^t  the  child  should  be 
cared  ^r.  I knew  full  well  that  Madge  would  not 
part  with  little  Bobby,  and  1 saw  that  Burns  dared  not 
ask  this  service  of  those  who  had  suflered  by  him. 

He  rose,  thanking  me,  jnd  went  aw’ay  abruptly,  as 
if  to  avoid  further  explanations, 

• • # • # 

When  I came  down  from  the  orchestra  between  the 
parts  that  night,  a messenger  brought  me  a card,  and 
said  the  sender  was  waiting  at  the  artists'  entrance. 
On  the  card  I read — 

^*‘John  Motley^ 

Eaton  Square?* 

And  John  Motley  I found  by  the  private  door — nearly 
filling  up  the  narrow  passage  with  his  great  body. 

“ Shan’t  keep  you  a moment,  Holderness,”  he  said, 
grasping  my  hand.  “ I w’ant  to  have  a talk  with  you 
on  a matter  of  business  to-morrow.  Can  you  make  it 
convenient  to  be  at  home  about  three  o’clock  ? ” 

“Yes,”  I will  be  at  home  about  three  o’clock,”  I 
replied. 

“Thanks — thank  you  very  much.  I know  where 
you  live.  To-morrow'  afternoon—  three  o’clock — don’t 
forget,”  he  said,  giving  my  hand  a shake  at  each 
break  tn  the  sentence  as  if  to  impress  the  words  u{X)n 
me.  “ I won’t  forget,”said  1.  Then  he  gave  my  hand 
a final  shake,  and  left  me  with  another  astonishing  sub- 
ject for  consideration. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

Mrs.  Burns  was  buried  the  next  morning  at  Brompton 
Cemetery.  Philip,  Madge,  and  1,  with  Mr.  Burns  and 


liis  child,  were  there,  with  what  sorrow  in  our  beans 
can  be  imagined.  When  it  was  all  over  we  returned  to 
the  Harlowcs’  lodgings. 

Burns  did  not  stay  there,  though  Madge  pressed  him 
to  take  dinner  with  us. 

He  had  business  to  do,  and  added — 

“ If  all  is  w ell  I shall  go  to  Liverpool  to-night  with 
my  child.”  Then  he  left. 

After  dinner  Madge,  with  mournful  resignation,  began 
to  get  Bobby’s  clothes  together  and  pack  them  up,  with 
certain  things  that  had  belonged  to  poor  Mrs.  Burns 
which  she  thought  the  husband  might  like  to  keep  as 
souvenirs — a bunch  of  flowers  that  had  stood  by  her 
bedside  and  gladdened  her  the  last  morning  of  her 
life,  the  neatly-mended  gloves  she  had  worn,  and  trifles 
like  that. 

1 went  to  my  lodgings  to  await  the  visit  of  Mr 
Motley. 

I was  sitting  near  the  window  as  the  clock  struck 
three,  and  just  as  the  door-bell  rang  I caught  sight  of 
Mr.  Burns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  That 
seemed  to  me  odd. 

At  the  door  1 found  Mr.  Motley,  in  his  shiny  hat 
and  spic-and  span  black  suit ; looking  out  as  I closed 
the  door,  I perceived  Mr.  Bums  a little  way  up  the 
street  on  the  other  side,  standing  with  bis  eyes  fixed 
on  the  house. 

Mr.  Motley  carried  a packet  in  his  hand.  He  laid 
it  on  the  table,  and  throwing  himself  in  my  ami-chair, 
took  off  his  hat  and  blew  a long  breath,  as  if  coming 
up  the  stairs  had  exhausted  him. 

“ If  there’s  a bottle  of  soda  in  the  house,  let’s  have  it, 
there’s  a good  fellow,”  said  he,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow  with  his  big  silk  handkerchief. 

I went  into  the  next  room  to  fetch  what  he  wanted ; 
when  1 returned  he  was  lighting  a cigar.  He  ofiTered 
me  one.  I filled  his  glass,  and  when  he  had  emptied  it 
he  seemed  greatly  revived. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  leaning  back  in  the  chair,  with  his 
little  grey  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  the  cigar  in  one  comer 
of  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  spread  out  on  the  leather- 
covered  arms  of  the  chair — “ Well,  how’s  Phil  ?” 

“ He’s  in  very  good  health,”  I replied. 

“And  Madge ?" 

“ She  is  also  in  excellent  health.** 

“.•\nd  you  arc  just  as  fond  of ’em  as  ever?" 

“Yes,*’  I replied. 

“ So  am  I,"  said  be  drily,  with  his  eyes  still  on  the 
ceiling. 

“ The  more  you  know  them  the  more  you  must  ad- 
mire them,”  said  I. 

“Yes— except  when  they  do  foolish  things,”  said 
he,  in  the  same  dry  tone.  “ If  Phil  had  only  behaved 
with  common  sense,  a lot  of  trouble  might  have  been 
avoided.  They’re  horribly  poor,  I hear — 1 saw  that 
donkey  Potter  the  other  day.** 

“ They  are  very  poor  indeed,*’  I said. 

He  was  silent  a moment,  then  suddenly  drawing 
himself  up  in  the  chair,  said~ 

“Well,  it’s  no  good  crying  over  spilt  milk.  What 
we’ve  got  to  do,  Holderness,  is  to  set  ’em  up  again.” 

I looked  at  him  in  amazement.  He  met  my  eyes 
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Steadily,  with  a queer  expression  on  his  great  broad 
face,  and  a little  raising  of  the  eyebrows,  as  if  he  were 
saying  to  himself,  **You  are  a queer  old  (eWow^j^ou 
are/’ 

**  Yes,”  he  pursued,  “ I’ve  had  this  aflair  on  my  mind 
long  enough,  and  1 must  get  it  off  my  mind.  1 can*t 
sleep  o*  nights  for  thinking  of  Phil  and  his  wife,  and 
for  a man  of  my  temperament  that's  no  joke.  It  don’t 
seem  just  that  one  partner  should  profit  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  other,  does  it?** 


Helpmate. 

that  Mrs.  Motley  has  put  in  her  money  and  taken  a 
share  in  the  business.” 

He  looked  at  me  again  with  that  half*amused,  half- 
contemptuous  expression  on  his  face. 

“ That’s  very  true,  Holderncss.  You’ve  got  a long 
head.’* 

1 did  not  know  whether  to  take  this  compliment  as 
serious  or  not. 

“ To  come  to  the  point,”  he  pursued  : “ I am  deter- 
mined to  do  the  right  thing  by  Phil  I won’t  let  him 


*'*t  HAVE  .\LL  ALONG  WISHED  TO  BF.  GENEKOU&”* 


**  No,  it  does  not,”  I replied  stoutly. 

*’No:  it  don’t  seem  right  that  we  should  have  the 
money  which  he  had  a perfect  legal  right  to  keep.” 

**  That  is  exactly  what  I have  thought.” 

**  It’s  what  any  man  of  good  feeling  would  think.  If 
his  money  had  not  gone  to  the  creditors,  mine  would. 
But  for  all  that,  I doubt  if  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred 
men  of  business  placed  in  my  position  would  give  up  a 
farthing  of  the  money  sacrificed,  without  his  asking,  by 
a hot-headed  and  impulsive  partner.” 

**  That  is  very  likely,”  said  I ; “ you  are  quite  within 
your  legal  right  in  keeping  the  money.” 

“ Yes  ; nevertheless,  1 have  all  along  wished  to  be 
generous.” 

'*  So  you  told  me,  sir,  but  as  you  pointed  out.  you  are 
not  free  to  dispose  as  you  like  of  the  firm’s  money  now 


JOse  oy  his  principles.  He  shall  have  every  penny-piece 
he  handed  over  to  the  creditors  ” — dropping  his  voice, 
he  added,  in  a less  generous  key,  as  he  knocked  the  ash 
off  his  cigar — “ and  something  more  ! ” After  a pause, 
he  continued*— “The  difficulty  is  to  make  him  accept 
payment  from  me.  1 know  his  character : so  do  you. 

If  I went  to  him  and  said,  ‘ Phil,  1 want  to  repay  you 
the  money  you  lost,*  the  probability  is  he  would  refuse 
to  take  it.  He  would  say  he  had  no  right  to  money 
made  by  my  exertions  and  the  speculation  of  my  wife, 
who  risked  her  money  in  starting  the  business  again, 
and  he  would  refuse  to  take  anything  that  was  not  his 
by  right— especially  as  I sec  he  no  longer  looks  upon 
me  as  a friend.  D’ye  follow  me,  Holdemess  ?” 

•‘Yes,”  I replied. 

**WelI,  do  you  think  my  notion  is  about  right?” 
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“ Yes,**  said  1.  “I  am  very  doubtful  if  Phil  would 
take  the  money  from  you.” 

“He  must  take  it  from  somebody,”  said  he,  with 
more  earnestness  than  he  had  yet  shown.  “ And  if  he 
won’t  take  it  from  me,  he  must  take  it  from  you.” 

“From  me  ! ” cried  I,  in  amazement. 

“Yes,  from  you,”  said  he  firmly.  “You  recognise 
that  this  restitution  ought  to  be  made,  don’t  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  I. 

*•  Very  well,  then  ; you  must  act  as  a trustee.  I shall 
pay  the  money  to  you  on  your  written  promise  to  em- 
ploy it  on  behalf  of  Philip  Harlowe  and  his  wife.  If 
they  refuse  to  accept  it,  they  simply  burden  you  with 
money  that  you  cannot  use  for  yourself.  Whatever 
happens,  I shall  feci  that  I have  done  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  make  them  receive  it.” 

I was  struck  with  the  ingenuity  of  this  arrangement. 

“Now,  Holdcrncss,"  he  said,  puffing  quickly  at  his 
cigar,  “ will  you  act  as  trustee  for  your  friends  ? ” 

**  Yes,”  said  I,  without  hesitation. 

“Thank  you,”  said  he,  in  a tone  of  real  satisfaction. 

Drawing  his  chair  up  to  the  table,  he  slipped  off  the 
india-rubber  bands  and  opened  the  packet 

I never  saw  such  a sight  in  my  life  ! The  packet 
w as  composed  of  nothing  but  bank-notes.  They  were 
done  up  in  bundles,  according  to  their  denomination, 
five-pound  notes  by  themselves,  the  tens  by  them- 
selves, and  so  on,  and  each  bundle  was  held  together 
by  an  elastic  band. 

“ Now  then,  you  must  count  them,”  said  Mr.  Motley. 

“ Why,  I shall  never  finish,”  said  I. 

“ Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  he  replied,  and  taking  a bundle 
under  his  hand,  he  counted  them  off — two,  four,  six,  and 
so  on,  multiplying  the  number  by  the  value  of  each  note. 

I set  to  work  at  once  counting,  and  found  there  were 
a thousand  pounds  in  each  bundle.  As  I got  accus- 
tomed to  this  novel  exercise  I grew  quicker  at  it ; but 
it  took  me  a long  while,  all  the  same.  When  I had 
gone  through  every  one  of  the  bundles  I set  them  in 
batches  of  ten  all  over  the  table.  It  was  bewildering 
to  look  at  that  enormous  amount  of  money.  Then  I 
counted  up  the  batches,  and  finding  ten  of  them,  I per- 
ceived that  there  lay  on  my  table  just  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  I 

“W’ell,  what  do  you  make  it?”  asked  Mr.  Motley. 

“ A hundred  thousand  pounds,"  I replied. 

“That’sit,”  said  he, opening  a lelter-casc,  and  turn- 
ing his  cigar  from  one  comer  of  his  mouth  to  the 
other. 

“ Put  surely,”  said  I,  “ this  is  more  than  the  Harlowes 
paid." 

“ You  forget  that  Phil  has  to  be  paid  for  his  share 
in  the  business  which  he  lost  by  handing  over  his  wife’e 
fortune.” 

It  was  not  for  me  to  argue  against  my  friends’  in- 
terests. 

“ Now,”  he  said,  laying  a paper  taken  from  his  letter- 
case  on  the  tabic,  “sign  this  receipt,  and  that  job  will 
be  finished.” 

I read  the  carefully  written  receipt,  which  was  an 
acknowledgment  by  me  of  the  receipt  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  from  John  Motley,  the  said  sum  to 
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be  applied  to  the  uses  of  Philip  Harlowe  and  his  wife 
Margaret,  and  wrote  my  name  and  the  date  across  the 
stamp  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Motley  rose,  putting  on  his  hat,  looked  at  my 
signature,  slipped  the  paper  in  his  letter-case  and 
shook  hands  with  me,  but  with  a dull  heavy  look  in 
his  face  which  was  unusual. 

“ Never  mind  about  coming  down  to  the  door.  I 
can  let  myself  out,”  said  he.  “You  stop  and  look 
after  the  money.  It’s  not  a trifling  sum." 

I did  not  need  that  reminder.  He  went  down-stairs 
and  let  himself  out,  while  I stood  gazing  at  the  enor- 
mous wealth  on  the  table  in  bew'ildcrment  The  door 
slammed  ; a moment  after  1 had  the  curiosity  to  go 
to  the  window.  Looking  up  the  street  where  I had 
seen  Mr.  Burns  standing,  I perceived  Mr.  Motley  cross- 
ing the  roadw.ay.  He  was  met  by  Mr.  Burns,  and  I 
saw  him  open  the  letter-case  and  show  the  receipt  1 
bad  signed. 

Then  I saw  the  true  explanation  as  I. believe  of  this 
strange  piece  of  business.  Two  men  had  robbed  the 
bank.  Motley  had  taken  the  main  portion.  Burns  had 
stolen  but  a slight  amount.  And  now  Burns,  to  repay 
the  people  who  had  been  good  to  his  wife,  had  com- 
pelled Motley  to  restore  the  money  he  had  taken  to 
Philip  under  the  threat  of  giving  himself  up  to  the 
police  for  the  small  theft,  and  causing  an  exposure 
which  would  have  ruined  Motley. 

Whether  he  had  done  wrongly  I did  not  trouble  my- 
self to  consider.  On  the  face  of  it,  I fancied  he  had 
done  the  best  thing  for  himself  and  my  friends,  and 
that  was  enough  for  me.  My  mind  was  more  con- 
cerned about  the  disposal  of  the  money.  I could  not 
have  gone  to  my  duties  leaving  that  in  the  house,  nor 
could  I have  slept  with  it  in  my  possession.  After 
some  reflection,  I got  my  fiddle-case,  stuffed  the  notes 
into  it,  and  walked  off  to  the  London  and  County  Bank 
in  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road. 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  look  of  astonishment  on  the 
face  of  the  clerk  as  I opened  my  fiddle-case  on  the 
counter,  and  told  him  I wished  to  deposit  the  contents 
in  that  bank!  It  needed  a good  many  formalities 
before  I could  get  them  t.akcn.  But  at  last  the  affair 
was  concluded,  and  with  my  empty  case  and  a lighter 
heart  I left  the  bank.  I fancy,  by  my  springy  step  as  I 
walked  towards  the  Lambeth  Road,  people  must  have 
taken  me  to  be  a dancing-master. 

When  I entered  the  Harlowes’  sitting-room,  1 found 
poor  Madge  sitting  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap, 
and  the  most  desolate  and  forlorn  expression  on  her 
face. 

“He  is  gone!”  she  said.  “And  little  Bobby  is 
taken  away,  and  there  is  nothing  left  of  those  wc  have 
loved.  When  I think  of  llie  ‘ little  widow,’  as  we  used 
to  call  her,  with  her  hopeful  sweet  face,  walking  with 
her  boy  and  full  of  pride — Oh!”  and  then  she  burst 
into  a flood  of  tears. 

At  another  time  I should  have  shed  a tear  myself 
at  this  recollection ; but  now  I was  distraught,  as  it 
were,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  happiness  to 
come.  I could  hardly  wait  for  her  grief  to  pass  away 
before  I broke  the  news. 
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“ My  dear/  said  I.  **  do  you  think  you  can  hear  good 
news  without  giving  way  ? 

“ Good  news  ! " she  exclaimed.  “ What,  has  Philip 
got  out  of  that  horrid  ladder*maker's  ? ” 

If  he  hasn’t,  he  soon  will/  I replied,  “Cor  your  for- 
tune has  come  back  to  you  doubled  and  trebled,  and 
more  than  that” 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 

I TOU>  the  Harlowcs  hothing  about  my  conversation 
with  Mr.  Burns,  nor  of  my  speculations  as  to  the  influ- 
ence he  had  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Motley.  It  was 
quite  difficult  enough  without  that  to  reconcile  Philip 
to  his  good  fortune.  I told  them  what  had  passed 
between  Mr.  Motley  and  myself  as  I have  written  it 
here  ; and  when  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  no 
getting  out  of  it,  Philip  said,  “ Well,  there’s  an  end  to 
ladder-building,”  but  not  w'ith  a good  grace.  Madge 
was  far  more  sensible,  and  she  made  no  secret  of  her 
delight. 

For  my  owm  part,  I was  like  one  intoxicated : 1 could 
not  go  on  in  my  ordinary  methodical  way.  I felt  I 
must  go  and  tell  my  friends  at  Highgate,  and  instead 
of  taking  a *bus,  I hailed  a hansom  cab — and  that  did 
not  go  quickly  enough  to  keep  pace  w'iih  my  wishes. 
I left  a message  at  the  hall,  saying  that  Mr.  Coolcs  (my 
first  fiddle)  was  to  take  my  place  that  night,  and  then 
I bade  the  driver  get  on  as  fast  as  he  could  to  High- 
galc. 

I have  noticed  with  my  orchestra  that  when  one  man 
gets  a little  out  of  tune,  or  drops  half  a note,  all  the  rest 
go  wrong,  and  vice  versa;  and  so  it  is  with  the  events 
of  Hfe-^it  is  all  discord  at  one  time  and  all  harmony 
at  another. 

Just  as  the  cab  turned  the  corner  of  Oxford  Street 
into  Tottenham  Court  Road,  whom  should  I see  sitting 
on  the  lop  of  a *l)us,  with  his  face  to  the  gas-lamp  and 
as  melancholy  as  an  owl,  but  Mr.  Horace  Clinton. 

I had  not  seen  him  since  his  engagement  with  Cicely 
had  been  broken  oflf— and  that  was  about  six  weeks 
back.  I longed  to  have  a talk  with  the  young  man, 
because  1 had  a strong  liking  for  him,  and  because  I 
felt  that  he  had  been  more  hardly  dealt  with  than  he 
deserved.  He  was  essentially  a good  young  man,  with 
a kindly  disposition  and  no  unpleasant  ways. 

I stopped  the  cab,  got  out,  and  hailed  Horace  from 
the  pavement.  His  face  brightened  up  the  moment 
he  saw  me.  He  knew  I liked  him. 

“Are  you  going  to  Highgate  ?”  I asked. 

“ The  conductor  says  so,  but  we  have  been  staying 
here  a vtTy  long  while,”  he  replied,  with  some  humour. 

I told  him  I was  going  that  way,  and  when  I asked 
him  to  come  with  me  in  the  hansom,  he  accepted  at 
once.  While  he  was  getting  down,  I ran  into  a to- 
bacconist’s and  bought  a couple  of  good  cigars  (I  was 
too  excited  to  consider  the  cost) : one  I gave  to  him ; 
the  other  I kept  for  myself. 

We  lit  up,  and  leaning  back  side  by  side,  soon  fell 
into  conversation. 

“And  how  are  you,  Horace  ?”  I began. 

“I’m  pictty  miserable,  thank  you,”  he  answered. 


“ How’s  that  ?— you  ought  to  be  busy  at  this  time  of 
the  year.” 

“So  1 am.  I've  never  had  such  a prosperous 
season.  I’ve  had  more  commissions  than  I can 
execute.  I earned  twenty  pounds  last  week.” 

I whistled.  “Why,  with  so  much  work  on  hand  you 
have  no  time  to  think  of  anything  else,”  said  I. 

He  heaved  a sigh,  and  said  sadly,  “Too  much,  too 
much ! ” 

“You  have  some  anxiety  on  your  mind,”  said  I, 
anxious  to  sound  him.  “ Your  mamma  is  not  so  well, 
or  your  sister,  perhaps—” 

“ No,”  he  replied  ; “ they  could  not  be  better.  My 
sister  was  married  the  week  before  last,  and  my 
mother  has  gone  to  see  her  in  her  new  home.  She  has 
taken  all  her  belongings  with-  her,  down  to  the  parrot 
and  her  cat.  She  docs  not  intend  to  return.  She  will 
stay  there.” 

“ Ah  ! Naturally  you  miss  their  socict)*.” 

“Not  painfully,”  he  replied.  “ It  is  a good  thing  for 
them,  and  for  me.” 

“ But  you  fed  dull  alone.” 

“ Yes,  it’s  vcr>‘  miserable  to  be  alone  ; and  when  I 
think  how  different  it  would  have  been  bad  my  sister 

married  only  two  months  before ” 

“What,  do  you  still  think  of  Cicely 
“ Yes,”  said  he,  with  another  sigh.  “ I behaved  badly 
to  her,  and  that  is  what  makes  me  so  wretched.  I 
behaved  like  a brute,  and  I’m  ashamed  of  myself.” 

“ Wc  all  do  ill  at  some  lime  or  another,”  said  I ; 
“none  of  us  is  perfect  if  he  have  his  ordinary  share  of 
weakness,  and  it  is  no  good  torturing  ourselves  with 
recollections  of  our  fault  after  wc  have  done  our  best 
to  atone  for  it.” 

“ Thai’s  it,”  said  he.  “ But  I have  not  atoned  for 
my  fault.  Cicely—Miss  Goddard—must  still  think  I 
harbour  those  mad  suspicions  of  duplicity ; she  does 
not  know  how  bitterly  1 refute  the  senseless  charges  I 
made  against  her,  for  I have  not  spoken  to  her  or  any 
one  about  them  since  that  night.” 

“ Then  why  on  earth  don’t  you  ? ” said  I.  “ Cicely  is 
as  forgiving  now,  1 warrant,  as  ev  er  she  was.  She  is 
a good  girl.  Her  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and  full 
of  wai-mth  and  tenderness.” 

“ No,”  he  replied.  “ I promised  Goddard  I would 
not  stand  in  her  way.  If  Mr.  Leclerc  is  a better 
man  than  I am,  I will  not  do  anything  to  prevent  her 
becoming  his  wife.  And  she  may  think  just  as  ill  of 
me  as  she  likes.” 

“ That’s  all  sentimental  nonsense,”  said  I.  “ I have 
seen  plays  and  read  books  in  which  such  flne-drawn 
sentiments  are  allowed  to  separate  lovers,  and  very 
bad  plays  and  very  bad  books  they  arc.  That  lovers 
should  be  jealous  is  quite  natural,  and  that  they  should 
have  senseless  quarrels— that  is  natural  also ; but  it 
is  not  natural,  and  it  is  altogether  wrong,  th.at  you 
should  force  the  girl  to  many  some  one  else,  whether 
she  likes  him  or  not,  simply  because  of  some  v.aguc 
notion  taken  into  your  head  that  he  may  be  a better 
man  than  you.  That’s  rubbish,  and  not  wholesome 
rubbish.  No  young  fellow  really  in  love  with  a girl 
can  think  that  another  young  fellow  loves  her  better.” 
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“ Bul,  Afr.  Holdcrncss— you  must  admit  that  Mr.  Lc- 
clerc’s  position  is  better  than  mine  !” 

**  111  admit  that  he  may  have  a thousand  pounds 
for  every  sovereign  you  can  show.  But  what  of  that  ? 
Do  you  dare  to  hint  that  Cicely  is  sordid,  and  values 
money  more  than  love?”  1 spoke  indignantly, for  1 
had  lost  patience  with  him,  knowing  how  uncalculating 
she  was,  and  how  good  her  disposition. 

“ Sordid — good  gracious,  no  I ’*  cried  Horace. 

“Then  don’t  talk  to  me  about  Mr.  Leclcrc  being  a 
better  husband  than  you.’* 

\Vc  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes.  At  length  he 
said,  speaking  with  agitation— 

Mr.  Holdcmess,  do  you  think  that  she  still  cares 
for  me  ? ** 

“ That  I don't  know,”  said  I j “ but  1 will  find  out,** 
” And  you  will  let  me  know  ?** 

“ Yes.” 

“When.>” 

“This  evening.  I am  going  to  see  my  friends  now. 
You  can  slay  outside  if  you  like,  and  look  up  at  the 
studio  window.  If  I lift  the  blind,  you  will  know  she 
still  loves  you : if  I make  no  signal,  you  will  under* 
stand  that  she  has  fallen  into  your  way  of  thinking, 
and  looks  upon  Mr.  Lcclerc  as  a better  sort  of  man 
for  a husband.*’ 

He  needed  no  pressing,  you  may  be  sure.  We  got 
out  of  the  cab ; he  stationed  himself  in  the  shadow 
opposite  Sunnyside  Cottage,  while  1 crossed  over  and 
knocked  at  the  door. 

Potter  opened  the  door ; he  had  his  hat  on. 

“ Halloh,  Old  Punctuality,  that  you  ?”  said  he.  **  How 
is  it  you’re  not  at  your  work  to-night  ? ** 

“ There's  some  one  else  in  my  place.” 

“You’ll  find  the  girls  up>stairs.  l*m  going  out  to 
pick  up  ideas.” 

I saw  he  was  in  an  unamiable  frame  of  mind,  so,  to 
punish  him,  I let  him  go  without  telling  him  of  the 
good  fortune  that  had  befallen  Madge. 

1 found  the  girls  stitching  in  the  studio.  They  were 
very  pleased  to  see  me,  but  it  was  obvious  from  their 
pale  faces  that  there  had  been  trouble  amongst  them 
recently.  They  were  surprised  to  see  me  at  this  time, 
and  asked  the  cause  with  some  anxiety,  fearing  that  all 
was  not  well  in  Lambeth— a fear  that  had  never  crossed 
the  mind  of  their  selfish  father. 

“ I have  good  news  to  tell  you  : that's  why  I am  here,’* 
said  I. 

“ It  couldn't  have  come  at  a better  time,  for  we  are 
in  trouble  again,”  said  Cicely. 

” Why,  how*s  that  ?”  I asked. 

" Cicely  has  lost  her  engagement  at  Mrs.  Leclerc’s,” 
said  Joan. 

And  then  they  told  me,  first  one  speaking  and  then 
the  other,  how  Mrs.  Leclerc  had  suddenly  grown  cold 
and  formal,  and  without  any  cause  that  Cicely  could 
divine  until  this  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Percival  Lcclerc 
called,  and  made  a formal  offer  of  marriage  to  Cicely, 
telling  her  that  he  had  announced  his  intention  of 
doing  so  to  his  sister-in-law  on  Monday,  which  was  the 
day  before  the  change  in  her  demeanour. 

“ Ah,  ah  ! * said  1 ; “ she  encouraged  the  flirtation 
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for  her  own  amusement,  but  she  did  not  wish  it  to  go 
any  further.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  how  it  is,”  said  Joan. 

“ It  doesn’t  greatly  matter  whether  she  likes  it  or 
not.  The  thing  is  whether  you  and  .Mr.  Leclcrc  will 
be  happy  together,”  said  I,  my  heart  failing  as  I 
thought  of  ilic  poor  wretch  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  watching  the  window  for  a signal  which  was  to 
decide  his  happiness. 
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“ But  I am  not  going  to  marry  him.  I have  refused 
him  distinctly,”  said  Cicely. 

Now  I understood  why  Potter  had  gone  out  to  pick 
up  ideas  in  an  ill  temper. 

“ Have  you  refus^  him  because  you  thought  it 
would  be  objectionable  to  his  friends  ? ” I asked. 

“ No,”  said  Cicely ; ” I didn’t  think  a bit  about  ihcm.^ 

“He  is  a very  amiable  and  well-to-do  gentleman,’’ 
said  I,  “and  evidently  loves  you  very  much  to  make 
this  offer  in  opposition  to  his  friends’  wishes  : why 
have  you  refused  him 

“ Because,”  said  Cicely,  faltering,  “because  I do  not 
love  him ; ” and  then,  of  course,  she  began  to  whimper. 
But  1 was  overjoyed,  and  it  was  a hard  matter  to  con- 
ceal my  satisfaction.  I had  seated  myself  close  to  the 
window,  and  now,  as  if  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  my 
hand,  1 caught  hold  of  the  green  baise,  and  jogged  ie 
up  and  down.  We  all  sat  silent — there  was  no  sound 
but  the  “ tick”  of  Joan’s  needle,  and  now  and  then  a 
little  sob  from  Cicely. 

Suddenly  we  heard  a faint  knock  at  the  street-door. 
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Cicely  started  to  her  feet  as  if  the  knock  had  threat- 
ened to  burst  in  the  panels.  After  all  these  weeks 
she  recognised  her  lover’s  knock. 

“ You  had  better  go  and  open  the  door,  Cicely,"  I 
said. 

With  a slight  cry  of  joy,  she  slipped  from  the  room 
and  ran  down-stairs.  Then  1 told  Joan  who  it  was, 
and  what  had  passed  between  Horace  and  me. 

“ Oh,  this  is  good  news  indeed ! **  she  said. 

“ Aye,  but  it  isn't  all,"  I answered ; and  then 
1 told  her  about  the  restitution  Mr.  Motley  had 
made. 

She  listened  with  surprise  and  delight ; the  colour 
came  into  her  face ; she  was  as  excited  as  1.  1 had 
never  seen  her  look  so  nice  ; but  then,  happiness  and 
good  honest  feelings  make  the  humblest  face  beau- 
tiful 

“You  are  a herald  of  gladness  !”  she  said,  putting 
her  hand  into  mine,  and  she  looked  nicer  than  ever  as 
she  spoke. 

“Aye,**  said  I ; “but  I want  my  reward.** 

“W'hy,  how  can  we  repay  you?*’  she  asked  in  all 
innocence. 

“ Nothing  less  than  this  hand  to  keep  for  ever  will 
satisfy  me,"  said  I. 

And  with  that  1 pressed  her  hand,  and  slipping  the 
other  round  her  trim,  natty  little  waist,  1 drew  her  to 
me.  I own  that  1 was  surprisol  by  my  own  declaration; 
but  it  must  not  be  thought  that  1 was  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment.  No,  my  exultation  was 
of  a better  kind : it  raised  me  above  those  selfish  ideas 
which  had  grown  out  of  solitude,  and  an  existence 
which  had  no  higher  object  than  the  saving  of  money 
as  a provision  against  poverty  in  old  age.  And  as  a 
proof  of  that,  I have  never  fora  single  instant  regretted 


this  act,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  congratulated  my- 
self again  and  again. 

Joan  did  not  raise  many  objections.  She  certainly 
asked  what  her  poor  father  would  do  with  no  one  to 
take  care  of  him,  but  1 pointed  out  that  no  one  was 
better  able  to  take  care  of  himself  than  he  was,  and 
that  when  Madge  and  Philip  were  once  more  living  in 
good  style  he  wouldn’t  trouble  any  one  but  them  with 
his  needs. 

• • • • • 

So  in  due  course  Horace  married  Cicely,  and  1 
married  Joan. 

• • • • • 

I have  but  little  more  to  add. 

Madge  has  two  sons  and  a daughter  now  ; ma- 
ternity, I think,  has  only  added  to  her  beauty.  Philip 
declares  that  every  one  of  his  sons  shall  learn  a trade  ; 
he  himself  occupies  some  of  his  time  at  a lathe.  They 
live  in  good  style : well,  but  not  extravagantly.  Hard 
times  did  them  both  good.  They  are  well  beloved. 

We  have  never  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Mr.  Bums 
and  his  boy  since  the  day  they  parted  with  Madge  and 
Philip  to  return  to  America. 

Last  September  Mr,  Motley  gave  his  friends  and 
admirers  a great  surprise.  He  bolted,  where  no  one 
knows,  taking  with  him  every  shilling  that  could 
be  scraped  together.  It  was  found  that  the  works 
and  bank  were  mortgaged ; the  debts  were  enormous. 
For  more  than  a year  previous  to  this  final  crash  he 
had  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife : he  left  her  ab- 
solutely destitute. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  TAe  Whip  has  fallen  into 
better  hands.  Mr.  Thornton’s  money  was  deposited 
in  his  friend's  bank ; he  was  ruined  by  the  man  he 
had  raised. 

THE  BHD. 
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There  rprings  no  gniE«.bUde  in  M&nndarSn,  but  a huiuimi  «pe«r-paiais  spriaf  out  of  it.** — Nuami. 


NDARAN,  in  the  North  of 
sia,  is  the  land  of  old  enchant- 
nt,  the  abode  of  the  White  De- 
n,  celebrated  in  the  Shihnamah, 
t epic  chronicle  of  Iran*s  kings. 
I of  it  have  come  lions  and 
dragons  to  harry  the  more  southern  and  milder  re- 
gions : its  dark  forests  long  harboured  the  outlaws 
who  defied  the  rulers 'of  Ispahan  and  Tihran,  and  its 
difficult  passes  baffled  for  ages  the  conqueror  and  the 
tyrant.  It  is  depicted  by  Firdausi  as  dotted  with 
frowning  castles  and  bristling  with  enchanted  towers. 

Now  it  is  not  so  very  improbable  that  there  was  a 
reason  for  these  stories — a reason  belonging  to  the 
domain  of  fact  originally,  though  polished  and  im- 
proved by  fiction,  and  the  brief  narrative  I offer  here 
seems  to  bear  out  that  idea.  1 was  acquainted  while 
in  India  with  an  individual  named  Masfh.  He  was, 


i 

in  fact,  the  first  instructor  1 possessed  in  the  common 
colloquial  Arabic  of  the  Perso-Arab  border,  which  1 
was  anxious  to  acquire.  But  his  native  province  w;as 
Mdzandar4n.  He  was  by  no  means  of  an  imaginative 
temperament,  and  was  very  illiterate,  knowing  merely 
how  to  read  and  write  a little.  But  he  had  witnessed 
curious  chances,  and  seen  something  of  several  Eastern 
countries.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  happened 
to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  hidden  treasure. 

“Did you  ever," he  asked,  “ scca  Khaianah-niimah?’' 
“ Never,”  I replied  ; “ what  is  it  ?** 

“ It  is  a book,**  he  answered,  “containing  directions 
as  to  how  hidden  treasures  are  to  be  detected,  and 
giving  lists  of  places  where  they  are  hidden,  with  a 
description  of  the  exact  spot  in  which  the  searcher 
must  dig.  There  are  many  Khazinah-namahs,  and  in 
them  are  statements  which  were  once  true  ; but,  alas  ! 
we  live  too  late  in  this  age,  and  all  these  treasures, 
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or  nearly  all,  have  long  ago  been  found  and  re- 
moved.** 

**  Why  do  you  think  such  nonsense  was  ever  true  ? ” 
I inquired. 

**  Because  I have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  what  makes 
me  sure  of  it,”  said  Masfh. 


n4mah  of  vast  antiquity,  which  he  had  with  difficulty 
been  able  to  decipher,  and  that  he  had  found  in  it  the 
information  which  he  was  anxious  to  lay  at  once  before 
the  throne  of  the  successor  of  Jamshfd.  The  instruc- 
tions given  in  the  book  entailed  the  employment  of 
much  labour  in  order  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  hoard, 


***HE  BADE  THE  WORKMEN  DIG  WHERE  HE  STOOD*”  (/.  746). 


And  after  some  further  questioning,  he  related  the 
following  story,  which  I will  tell  in  my  way,  as  his  was 
rather  too  diffuse 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  N&sir-ad  dfn,  Shah 
of  Persia,  was  a young  ruler,  he  held  one  day  his 
SalAm-i-amm.  or  “ general  reception.”  Among  the 
crowd  of  people  who  came  with  requests  and  petitions 
appeared  a boy,  who  declared  in  a loud  voice  that  he 
had  something  special  for  the  private  ear  of  the  Shah 
of  Shahs.  After  some  difficulty,  he  obtained  a private 
audience,  and  informed  N&sir-ad-dln  that  a treasure 
of  enormous  value  was  lying  buried  in  a hill-side  of 
Mazandar&n.  Being  asked  how  he  knew  this,  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  become  possessed  of  a Khazdnah- 


and  no  single  person  could  carry  them  out  in  a life- 
time. All  the  boy  asked  was  the  gracious  considera- 
tion of  the  **  King  of  Kings,”  and  the  issue  of  the  im- 
perial mandate  to  the  governor  of  Maiandaran,  in 
order  that  a sufficient  number  of  labourers  might  be 
collected  and  supervised.  The  results  of  the  search 
would,  of  course,  be  his  Majesty’s  only,  and  any  crumb 
of  reward  which  he  might  vouchsafe  to  his  slave  would 
be  received  with  boundless  gratitude. 

Now  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
upsets  the  mental  equilibrium  of  Oriental  princes,  it  is 
the  prospect  of  a find  of  gold  or  jewels.  Accordingly, 
the  Shah  issued  a farman  to  the  local  authorities  of 
Mazandaran,  to  the  elfect  that  a certain  work,  to  be 
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indicated  by  the  boy  aforesaid,  was  to  be  commenced 
at  once,  and  carried  on  as  long  as  should  be  nc< 
cessary. 

It  chanced  that  the  scene  of  these  excavations  lay 
in  the  buUik,  or  district,  of  which  Masfh  was  a native 
and  inhabitant  He  was  amongst  those  who  were  told 
off  for  labour  under  the  aforesaid  boy’s  directions, 
which  were  to  follow  him  to  the  place  which  his  book 
indicated  Through  forest  and  mountain  paths  they 
proceeded,  to  a spot  which  few  or  none  of  the  party 
had  ever  seen  before.  A great  cliff  rose  high  above  a 
roaring  torrent,  laden  with  the  fragments  of  primaeval 
trees  ; upon  the  face  of  the  precipice  were  carved  the 
forms  of  many  a bird  and  beast,  and  the  hgiires  of 
giants  armed  and  struggling  ; there  w'crc  demons,  too, 
with  wings  and  great  teeth,  and  dragons  breathing 
smoke  ; and  all  this  far  above  or  below  any  spot  where 
human  foot  could  find  standing*room. 

Here  the  boy  produced  his  Khazunah-namah  and 
turned  its  mysterious  pages  for  some  time.  At  last  he 
closed  it,  and  placing  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  preci- 
pice, paced  a certain  distance  in  an  easterly  direction, 
halted,  and  bade  the  workmen  bring  their  tools,  and 
dig  where  he  stood.  He  said  to  the  gumashtah,  or 
superintendent,  “ They  ought  to  reach  brick>clay 
first,  then  coal,  and  after  that  they  will  come  to  a 
subterranean  chamber.**  All  that  day  the  workmen 
laboured,  and  hard  work  it  was,  for  the  soil  was 
mixed  with  rock.  The  next  morning  saw  the  labourers 
at  work  early,  slowly  penetrating  the  stubborn  soil. 
The  rock  and  earth  they  threw  out  soon  grew  into  a 
rampart ; it  became  necessary  to  tell  off  some  of 
them  to  carry  it  further  away,  otherwise  it  w'ould  soon 
have  fallen  in  and  crushed  the  workers.  Now  a shout 
is  raised  ; the  blue  brick-clay  is  reached. 

After  this,  it  was  amazing  to  see  the  rate  at  w'hich 
the  workmen  proceeded,  hot  on  the  scent  of  the 
hoards  of  bygone  ages  ; the  boy  walked  about  with 
a much  more  confident  air  than  hitherto  and  w'os 
treated  with  vzst  respect  by  everybody— even  the 
governor,  who  came  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  in- 
spect the  work.  All  felt  that  this  boy  might  have 
the  power  of  making  them  rich,  and  honoured  him 
accordingly.  Several  days  were  occupied  in  excavat- 
ing before  the  blue  clay  was  seen  to  take  a darker  hue. 
Gradually  it  blackened  and  blackened,  until  a verit- 
able coal-bed  was  exposed  to  view,  opposing  a still 
more  solid  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  now  doubly- 
excited  peasants.  Everything  seemed  to  be  turning 
out  exactly  as  prognosticated.  Would  not  the  boy 
soon  be  the  possessor  of  his  beloved,  aiid  perhaps  the 
richest  man  in  Iran  ? For,  of  course,  the  Shah  would 
give  him  half  the  treasure  when  reached.  Reached 
it  would  be,  that  was  certain,  if  only  the  heads  and 
the  hafts  of  the  wretched  tools  w^ould  hold  together 
(blasting  powder  was  a thing  unknown  among  them). 
What  strange  stuff  this  fahm  was)  (Fahm  = coal, 
Perstce.)  There  were  marks  of  leaves  in  it,  and  some- 
times tree-trunks.  What  could  it  have  been  ? The 
Paris  (fairies)  had  doubtless  bewitched  the  woods  and 
blackened  them,  and  squeezed  them  up  into  this 
strange  stuff,  in  the  old  times  of  Mazandanin. 


Several  weeks  passed,  and  but  slow  progress  was 
made  through  the  coal  Some  of  the  sceptical  began 
to  ask,  “ How  can  anything  have  been  buried  by  men 
below  these  hills  of  rock  and  clay?’*  Hut  to  them  it 
was  answered  that  the  mass  of  rock  through  which 
they  were  digging  might  have  slipped  from  the  cliff, 
and  covered  the  spot  where  the  treasure  had  been 
originally  placed.  And  indeed  there  were  signs  of 
some  such  fall,  the  precipice  looking  as  though  it  had 
split  in  one  place,  and  parted  company  with  a consider- 
able quantity  of  rock  which  had  before  faced  the  in- 
terior stone  containing  the  bas-reliefs,  and  these  had 
therefore  been  sculptured  upon  it  since  that  period. 
However,  except  at  night,  there  was  not  much  time  for 
surmise,  for  during  the  day  the  Shah’s  mandate  was 
acted  upon  with  sufficient  cnerg)',  and  the  back  of  any 
labourer  who  presumed  to  hesitate  about  digging  on 
was  soon  made  to  exhibit  as  many  unnatural  features 
as  did  the  cliff  above  him. 

By  dint  of  efforts  thus  w-cU  directed,  the  bottom  of 
the  coal-seam  was  at  length  reached  ; a kind  of  hard 
limestone  was  discovered,  mingled  with  what  was  pro- 
bably trap-rock,  the  rirbris  of  the  precipice.  Suddenly 
the  work  of  digging  grew  more  easy.  The  soil  became 
soft ; it  seemed  to  have  been  turned,  though  perhaps 
long  ago.  At  length,  a broad  flat  stone  was  disclosed. 

The  enthusiasm  of  every  one  present  was  now 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  ; the  greater  part  of  the 
workmen  were  withdrawn,  and  a guard  of  soldiers 
brought  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  for  such  it 
now  was.  The  governor  was  there  too,  finnly  resolved 
to  have  his  share  of  the  booty,  in  spite  of  all  the 
mandates  of  his  respected  master,  the  Shah.  The 
boy  stood  on  the  great  stone,  pale,  but  confident.  AU 
things  had  happened  ariglu  ; could  anything  fail  now? 
The  remaining  labourers,  among  whom  was  Masfh, 
were  directed  to  raise  the  stone.  This  was  no  easy 
task,  for  it  was  several  yards  long,  and  as  many  feet 
broad.  Upon  it  were  the  remains  of  a Pahlavi 
(ancient  Persian)  inscription,  which  of  course  was 
Greek  to  those  present.  After  many  attempts,  it  was 
wrenched  up  by  the  use  of  pine-trees  as  levers.  A 
rude  staircase  appeared  below. 

Little  was  now  felt  by  the  lookers-on  save  cupidity 
mingled  with  curiosity.  Disdaining  all  prohibitions, 
threats,  or  entreaties,  they  rushed  as  fast  as  they  could 
down  the  rugged  stairs,  and  found  themselves  in  a 
chamber  some  twenty-five  feet  long  by  eighteen  wide. 
The  sides  were  of  stone,  the  floor  also,  but  both  were 
overlaid  with  the  damp  deposits  of  ages.  Of  e\’ary- 
tiling,  save  these,  the  subterranean  chamber  appeared 
absolutely  empty ; but  it  was  difficult  to  be  sure  of  this 
in  a light  which  was  little  better  than  darkness  visible. 
At  length  torches  were  procured,  and  a more  thorough 
search  made.  Though  nothing  of  value  or  interest 
could  even  then  be  found  in  the  room  first  discovered, 
an  arched  passage  was  at  once  disclosed,  which  led 
the  searchers  to  another  chamber  of  about  equal 
dimensions  with  the  first  But  it  had,  for  some  reason, 
been  less  penetrated  by  damp,  and  had  suffered  less 
from  decay.  The  floor  had  once  been  an  inlaid  pave- 
ment, on  which  the  colours  were  still  visible.  Oa  the 
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walls  were  Pahlavi  inscriptions,  and  others  of  a still 
older  character.  But  no  treasure  of  any  kind  was  per- 
ceptible, unless  that  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
room  could  be  called  one. 

A gij^amic  skeleton  lay  at  full  length  in  that  dark 
sepulchre.  It  seemed  to  be  still  in  the  very  position 
which  it  would  have  naturally  occupied  when  deposited 
ihcre»  a corpse,  scores  of  centuries  before.  In  the 
massive  skull  there  was  a great  breach,  cleft  by  some 
primeval  weapon,  otherwise  every  part  was  perfect. 
The  arms  were  disposed  close  to  the  sides.  The 
great  shoulders  had  sunk  partially  into  the  floor.  The 
strong  tingh-bones  were  like  clubs  ; the  shin-bones 
were  more  than  flve  spans  (or  four  feet)  in  length. 

This  grisly  treasure,  which  they  had  so  strangely 
exhume<l,  hud  little  attraction  for  the  trembling  dis- 
coverers. These  bricfly>stated  particulars,  indeed, 
were  noted  among  them,  and  then  they  fled  from  the 
unhallowed  tomb  w ith  much  greater  celerity  than  they 
had  entered  it.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  gold  or 
jewels,  or  other  valuables,  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  duhmah  (tomb)  had  vanished  long  before. 


Nothing  was  to  be  done  now’  but  to  cover  in  the  per- 
haps enchanted  remains  before  any  evil  should  arise. 
They  might  be  the  relics  of  the  “WTtite  Demon*'  him- 
self. Who  could  say  what  visitation  might  fall  upon 
the  sacrilegious  disturbers  of  such  a dreadful  repose  ! 
Accursed  be  he  who  had  brought  them  hither  on  such 
a worse  than  fool’s  errand  ! 

So  the  great  hole,  the  only  result  of  several  weeks* 
labour,  was  filled  in,  the  labourers  dispersed  to  their 
homes,  ihe^ovemor  retired,  reviling  the  Shah's  folly  in 
listening  to  every  idiot's  story  about  treasure,  and  the 
quiet  glen  and  lofty  precipice  returned  to  their  pristine 
tranquillity,  seldom  disturbed  by  aught  save  the  fox 
and  the  panther.  The  Shah  heard  of  this  impotent 
conclusion  with  comparative  equanimity,  for  he  had 
just  squeezed  100,000  tumdns  out  of  a governor  of 
Khurasan,  who  had  squeezed  about  double  that  amount 
out  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  province. 

• • • • # 

**And  the  boy,"  I asked  ; “what  became  of  him?’* 

**  I don't  know  for  certain,”  answered  Masfh,  “but  1 
heard  that  he  died  in  a few  days  of  a broken  bean." 
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or  not  glass  is  a suitable 
ground  for  painting  on  is  a matter  of 
controversy.  Some  artists  disapprove 
of  any  but  opaque  grounds  being  em- 
ployed, others  consider  that  the  silvered  back  of  the 
mirror  in  reflecting  the  painting  produces  an  objection- 
able effect : but  there  will  always  be  varieties  of  opinion 
on  art-matters,  and  one  artist  of  note  is  known  to  have 
painted  over  a crack  in  a mirror,  thereby  hiding  the 
blemish  and  creating  a decoration  at  the  same  time. 
Certain  it  is  that  glass  decorations  are  much  admired 
by  a large  proportion  of  the  public,  or  we  should  not 
see  so  many  examples  year  after  year.  The  bright 
showry  appearance  of  the  work  is  probably  one  of  its 
charms  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  like  their  houses  to 
look  cheery.  It  is  no  new  idea  to  panel  a room  with 
painted  glass.  T.  J.  Gullick,  in  his  book  on  the  art, 
says  that  in  the  Colonna  and  Borghese  palaces  there 
are  whole  rooms  lined  with  painted  mirrors,  the 
paintings  in  the  former  being  traditionally  attributed 
to  Mario  Nuzzi,  known  as  Mario  di  Fiori  through  his 
skill  in  representing  flowers,  and  in  the  Pitti  palace 
there  are  specimens  by  Carlo  Maratti.  At  Versailles 
a bath-room  was  thus  embellished  for  Napoleon  I. 
with  fanciful  arabesques,  and  in  our  own  Kensington 
palace  there  is  a notable  example,  executed,  however, 
by  a Frenchman — Jean  Baptiste  Monnoycr.  The  art 
originated  in  Italy,  but  there  are  instances  of  it  to  be 
found  in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  As  is  usual  in 
all  decorations,  flowers  play  an  important  part  in  the 
subjects  chosen  by  the  mirror  painter,  Cupids  hold  the 
second  ptac<*,  and  imaginative  designs  are  not  forgotten. 


To  animal  subjects  and  to  landscapes  executed  on 
this  ground  we  arc  decidedly  averse,  and  flowers 
again  answer  better  than  Cupids  unless  a clever  artist 
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is  at  work.  The  introduction  of  birds  and  insects  is 
often  an  improvement.  Scarcely  any  flowers  of  which 
mention  can  be  made  will  be  taken  objection  to  by 
the  painter,  unless  indeed  they  are  of  such  small  di* 
mensions  that  they  make  no  show. 

English  wild-flowers  aflbrd  admirable  subjects,  and 
equally  beautiful  are  groups  of  their  foreign  sisters 
that  we  can  rear  only  in  hot-houses  with  the  greatest 
care.  Rare  orchids  are  exquisite  for  decorations ; 
and  the  handsome 
glowing  red  cactus  is 
effective,  but  it  will  not 
be  a general  favourite  ; 
its  colour  being  so  in- 
tense, all  surroundings 
that  are  not  chosen 
with  a view  to  being 
placed  in  proximity 
with  it  will  suffer.  Li- 
lac of  various  shades, 
white,  mauve,  and  red- 
mauve,  compose  a 
charming  piece  ; and 
the  golden  tassels  of 
laburnum  are  not 
eclipsed  even  by  deli- 
cate azalea  blossoms, 
or  sprays  of  silver-grey 
and  purple  clematis. 

But  to  enumerate  all 
the  flowers  that  are 
eligible  would  be  to 
write  a catalogue,  so 
we  desist,  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  is  not 
needful  to  obtain  speci- 
mens from  the  Botanic 
or  Kew  before  a satis- 
factory design  can  be 
conceived,  for  some  of 
the  commonest  flowers 
are  as  w*ell  adapted  for 
the  purpose  as  the 
rarest  that  ever 
bloomed.  Conventional  subjects  are  not  agreeable  for 
mirror  painting,  much  as  they  are  usually  extolled  for 
decorative  work.  Naturalistic  treatment  is  alone 
appropriate,  and  a moment's  thought  will  supply  the 
reason  for  such  being  the  case.  The  glass  stands 
for  empty  space,  there  can  be  no  background,  therefore 
the  flowers  should  look  as  though  they  were  still 
growing,  and  birds  and  insects  as  if  hovering  in  the 
air.  On  no  account  should  a pot  or  vase  be  visible, 
for  that  necessitates  a background  at  once,  and  some- 
thing for  the  article  to  stand  upon  ; the  flowers  should 
be  as  realistic  as  our  power  over  our  pencil  allows  us 
to  make  them,  just  as  if  we  had  copied  a spray  or  two 
of  a climbing  plant,  or  caught  our  idea  from  the  droop- 
ing branches  of  a fruit-tree  rich  in  blossom,  that 
promises  well  for  an  abundant  harvest.  A painter  on 
glass  should  already  possess  a knowledge  of  drawing 
and  the  application  of  colours.  To  go  over  and  over 


the  work  as  beginners  invariably  do,  is  to  spoil  it  for 
its  great  beauty  consists  in  broad  and  spirited  execu- 
tion.  Decisive  strokes  are  telling,  and  free  handling  is 
imperative.  Rubbing  up  the  colours  after  they  arc 
laid,  by  tr>*ing  to  make  alterations  and  correct  errors, 
is  simply  ruinous,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
paintings  on  canvas  or  silk.  The  only  right  plan  for 
learners  is  first  to  be  sure  that  the  outlines  of  their 
drawings  are  correct,  then  to  mix  the  requisite  tints 
and  lay  them  on  fear- 
lessly. Half  the  battle 
has  been  won  if  ama- 
teur decorators  have 
overcome  their  nerv- 
ousness. That  there 
are  difficulties  attend- 
ing painting  on  glass 
cannot  be  denied,  but 
there  arc  also  redeem- 
ing points  that  make 
up  for  some  of  (he  dis- 
advantages of  the  work. 
It  is  not  easy  to  lay 
colours  on  the  highly- 
polished  surface  until 
practice  has  given  the 
worker  power  to  sur- 
mount the  technical 
obstacles  that  rise  in 
the  path  to  perfection  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the 
colours  appear  pecu- 
liarly brilliant  when 
applied  to  silvered 
glass,  and  delicate  half- 
tints on  which  so  much 
of  the 'luminosity  and 
purity  of  all  paintings 
are  dependent  can 
easily  be  rendered. 
The  colours  used 
should  be  of  the  best 
quality.  Ordinar>'  oil 
colours  arc  sometimes 
recommended,  but  Mr.  T.  J.  Gullick,  who  is  the  best- 
known  authority  on  the  art  in  England,  prepares 
them  specially  for  the  work,  and  he  also  has  intro- 
duced a medium  which  he  considers  binds  the  colours 
perfectly  and  preserves  those  that  are  liable  to  fade. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  wise  to  ascertain 
which  materials  are  the  most  likely  to  resist  the  eflfects 
of  the  atmosphere  and  which  will  bear  cleaning  with- 
out injury  ; fugitive  colours  and  unsuitable  mediums 
are  sorry  vehicles  in  which  to  convey*  our  conceptions 
of  beauty  to  posterity.  Much  of  the  foregoing  ts  as 
applicable  to  crystaline  painting  as  to  mirror  paint- 
ing ; in  fact  (he  difference  is  only  in  the  ground. 
Crystaline  is  a name  given  to  glass  which  can  best  be 
described  as  frosted  ; but  it  is  by  no  means  (hat  which 
is  commonly  known  as  such.  It  looks  as  if  encrusted 
over  with  ten  thousand  frozen  fern-leaves  of  fantastic 
shape  such  as  never  grew  in  shady  wood  carpeted 
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with  the  fallen  leaves  of  past  summers.  Shadows  of 
the  ghosts  of  fern-leaves  are  they  rather  than  realistic 
representations  of  living  varieties ; nevertheless  the 
result  attained  is  admirable.  A reader  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  **  of  shops  may  picture  to  herself  a 
screen  made  of  this  semi-transparent,  semi-opaque 
glass.  The  three  panels  are  framed  in  ebonised  wood  ; 
OD  the  first  stand  some  tall  fox-gloves,  proudly  as- 
sertive in  their  strength  and  vigour ; on  the  second 
chrysanthemums  bow  their  heads,  by  reason  of  the 
weight  of  their  rich  blooms  ; and  on  the  third  the  lily, 
the  dower  of  France,  yet  loved  and  admired  by  all, 
rears  itself^stately,  majestic,  and  chastely  elegant. 
The  whole  decoration  is  carried  out  in  a terra-cotta 
tint 

Glass  paintings  can  be  adapted  to  many  purposes, 
and  this  alone  renders  it  unlikely  that  they  will  cease 
to  be  popular.  Take  a landing  on  a staircase  in  a West, 
end  house  for  example  ; how  dull  and  dreary  these 
places  often  look,  when  they  might  be  made  into  fairy 
bowers  at  a small  outlay  comparatively.  We  all  know 
that  a continuous  supply  of  growing  plants  and  ferns  is 
not  the  most  economical  decoration  in  which  we  can 


indulge,  though  undoubtedly  the  most  delightful  and 
pleasing  ; but  if  glass  decorations  are  employed  the 
expense  once  defrayed  need  be  thought  of  no  more. 
Sprays  of  exotic  plants,  the  fluttering  wings  of  hum- 
ming-birds that  dart  in  and  out  amongst  luxuriant 
foliage,  birds  of  paradise  in  full  plumage,  the  ivory- 
white  blossoms  of  the  Cymbidium  Ebunttum^  or  the 
drooping  roseate  bell-flowers  of  the  Bomarca  CanUri^ 
will  transport  us  in  fancy  to  sunny  climes  where  east 
winds  never  blow  as  they  do  on  our  shores,  where 
snow  is  a stranger,  and  fogs  are  unknown.  Panels 
can  be  inserted  in  over-mantels  and  in  the  architraves 
of  doors  ; oblong  panels  in  window-shutters  and  in 
doors.  A recess  may  be  charmingly  arranged  with  a 
large  glass  bearing  a design  of  rosy-purple  clematis  ; 
across  the  top  a breadth  of  golden-brown  plush  should 
be  carelessly  draped  and  allowed  to  fall  down  one 
side,  on  the  other  a handsome  Madras  curtain  should 
be  looped  up  and  caught  back  as  taste  dictates. 
Sometimes  panels  are  let  into  piano-fronts,  though  we 
cannot  say  they  are  well  placed  in  that  position. 
Crystalinc  is  principally  employed  for  photo-frames 
and  screens. 


COOKING  AT  SEA. 

BV  A.  C.  PAYNE,  AUTHOR  OF  “COMMON-SENSE  COOKERY,”  “CHOICE  DISHES  AT  SMALL  COST,” 
“THE  housekeeper's  GUIDE,*  ETC. 

IN  TWO  PAPERS.— SECOND  PAPER. 


will  be  found,  as  a rule,  that  there 
is  a great  similarity  between  life 
on  board  ship  and  life  in  a small 
country  village,  where  there  are. 
comparatively  speaking,  no  shops 
worthy  of  the  name.  In  both  it  is 
essential  to  look  well  ahead  in 
what  we  may  call  the  housekeep- 
ing department.  There  are,  per- 
haps, few  housekeepers  in  England 
who  would  know  what  to  do  were 
they  so  placed  that  there  was  no 
laundress  to  whom  they  could 
send  weekly,  and  also  if  the ‘home 
arrangements  were  such  that  no 
washing  could  be  done  at  home, 
yet  such  is  the  fate  of  all  those  who  are  compelled 
by  business  or  pleasure  to  travel  by  sea.  In  the 
case  of  a voyage  to  Australia  in  a sailing  ship,  very 
considerable  forethought  is  necessary  on  this  point, 
as  the  average  length  of  the  voyage  may  be  roughly 
put  down  as  three  months.  On  the  shorter  and 
quicker  voyages  made  by  steamers,  a good  deal  of 
inconvenience  is  experienced  by  passengers  on  this 
head,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  chief 
steward  or  stewardess  to  have  to  explain  matters  to 
some  indignant  travellers,  who  are  terribly  upset  by 
being  informed  for  the  flrst  time  that  they  cannot 
send  their  things  to  the  wash  in  the  usual  manner. 


So  far  as  men’s  dress  is  concerned,  I can  give  a 
few  hints  that  may  possibly  be  useful.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  paper  cuffs  and  paper  collars  will  be  found 
ver>*  handy.  With  regard  to  linen,  old  travellers 
generally  contrive  to  have  by  them  a good  quantity, 
in  that  state  which  may  be  described  as  on  its  last 
legs,  which  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  Is  handed  over  to 
one  of  the  stewards  ; and,  as  naturally  there  is  a con- 
siderable diflerence  of  opinion  among  travellers  as  to 
what  constitutes  “ last  legs,”  sometimes  these  Icft-oflT 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  constitute  valuable  per- 
quisites. 

it  is  not,  however,  merely  in  regard  to  the  eating 
and  drinking  that  the  housekeeping  on  board  ship 
resembles  a village,  but  in  the  social  intercourse  of 
the  passengers.  I think  it  will  be  found  that  in  all 
little  communities  ncw-comcrs  arc  regarded  as  inter- 
lopers. Even  in  a railway  carriage  where  there  are 
two  persons,  the  one  who  entered  last  is  regarded 
by  his  companion  as  an  intruder ; if,  however,  they 
have  entered  into  conversation,  should  a third  party 
enter  at  the  next  station,  they  will  both  regard  him.  per- 
haps. with  looks  of  mingled  mistrust  and  aversion. 

\Vc  have  often  heard  and  read  of  the  gossip  and 
scandal  of  a country  village ; trivial  things,  which 
would  pass  unnoticed  in  a city  or  large  town,  on 
board  ship  become  objects  of  general  attention.  The 
wearing  of  a new  dress  will  vie  with  a distant  shark 
or  whale  as  a subject  of  general  conversation,  though 
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probably  the  wearer  of  the  dress  would  be  as  uncon- 
scious  of  the  fact  as  the  whale  itself. 

Cooks  on  board  ship  have  a great  deal  to  put  up 
with.  Persons  who  ail  their  lives  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  eatinj;  excellent  dinners,  public  and  private, 
and  have  never  once  given  a thought  to  the  bill  of 
fare,  will  find  theniscivcs  on  board  ship  unconsciously 
becoming  critics  and  even  gournuts^  for  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  dilTercnce  between  a gourmand  and  a 
gourmet.  During  a long  voyage  I made  a list  of 
every  dish  that  was  to  me  a novelty,  and,  thanks  to 
our  very  excellent  cook,  Mr.  Baker,  I can  give  a de- 
scription of  how  to  make  them.  Housekeepers  who 
live  in  villages,  and  still  more  in  isolated  country 
houses,  will  do  well  to  bear  iu  mind  how  many  nice 
dishes  there  are  that  can  be  made  independent  of 
“the  shops.” 

Just  as  on  board  ship,  though  we  can  generally 
depend  upon  fresh  mutton  and  fresh  poultry,  yet  we 
must  look  to  a great  extent  to  the  store  cupboard 
to  supply  the  rest,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  these  ships  seem  to  carry.  In- 
deed, though  we  may  be  at  times  a thousand  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  port,  we  suffer  no  more  incon- 
venience than  if  wc  bved  next  door  to  the  manufactory. 
Every  fruit  and  vegetable  wc  have  ever  heard  of  is 
served  in  due  course,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  we  are 
regaled  with  some  wc  have  never  heard  of.  1 will 
now  give  a description  of  a few  dishes  that  were 
served  at  sea,  and  which,  of  course,  can  be  equally 
well  prepared  at  home,  and  will  mention  the  meal  at 
which  they  appeared,  and  also  what  part  of  the  globe 
wc  were  in  when  they  were  served. 

On  the  and  of  December,  18S4,  wc  were  between 
Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  the  following  dishes  ap- 
peared in  the  bill  of  fare  for  breakfast : Pepper  Pot 
and  Fish  ^ la  Creole.  First,  with  regard  to  Pepper 
Pot  : cooks  seem  to  differ  as  to  what  constitutes 
Pepper  Pot,  but,  as  the  name  implies,  it  is  evidently 
very  highly  seasoned.  One  English  receipt  for  making 
Pepper  Pot  is  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  gravy, 
beef,  lean  ham,  pickled  pork,  savoury  herbs,  onions, 
and  potatoes,  which  arc  used  for  making  broth,  which 
broth  is  used  for  stewing  a mixture  composed  of  fowl 
cut  into  joints  and  the  meat  of  a lobster  or  a crab 
finely  minced,  small  suet  dumplings,  vegetables,  con- 
sisting of  cauliflowers,  French  beans,  lettuce,  or  spin- 
age.  The  entire  mixture  is  eventually  served  in  a 
soup  tureen.  Another  form  of  Pepper  Pot  is  a sort 
of  hash,  composed  of  the  remains  of  game  and 
poultry,  served  in  a West  Indian  sauce  known  as 
casaripe.  Housekeepers  who  have  never  used  casa- 
ripe  would  do  well  to  procure  a bottle  from  their 
grocers.  Casaripe  is  a sauce  somewhat  resembling 
soy  in  appearance,  and  in  small  quantities  can  be 
used  for  flavouring  and  colouring  soups  and  gravies. 
It  also  possesses  the  power  of  imparting  a gainey 
flavour,  consequently  it  is  exceedingly  useful  in  add- 
ing to  the  gravy  which  is  served  with  the  remains  of 
any  kind  of  game  or  poultry  ; for  instance,  take  the 
case  of  llic  remains  of  a roast  hare,  the  meat  can  be 
separated  from  the  bones,  the  bones  chopped  up  and 


stewed  in  a little  gravy,  the  casaripe  added  to  it,  and  the 
dish  can  be  oruamemed  w ith  pieces  of  fried  or  toasted 
bread  and  a few  red  and  green  chilies.  Casaripe  can 
also  be  used  in  serving  up  the  remains  of  roast  or 
boiled  turkey.  Indeed,  the  sauce  itself  is  suggestive 
of  the  flavour  of  turkey.  In  all  cases  of  game  soups, 
such  as  grouse,  venison,  hare,  soup,  &c.,  a little  casa- 
ripe forms  a very  nice  addition,  and  is  very  superior 
for  colouring  purposes  to  burnt  sugar.  Cooks  so 
often  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  soup  in  tlieir  endea- 
vours to  obtain  a good  colour  by  means  of  burnt 
sugar.  Casaripe  is  made  from  a plant  that  grows  in 
the  Bermudas. 

The  Pepper  Pol  served  on  board  ship  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a sort  of  “ everlasting  Irash,”  served  in  a rich 
sauce,  the  sauce  being  sufficiently  high-flavoured  to 
keep  good  what  is  put  in  it.  Indeed,  in  making 
Pepper  Pul  there  is  no  limit  to  what  may  be  put  in  it, 
and  its  contents  may  be  as  varied  as  the  inside  of 
what  was  known  in  the  olden  days  as  the  **  resur- 
rection pie^  at  school.  The  dish  is  always  sent  to 
table  ornamented  with  red  and  green  chilies.  The 
reason  it  may  be  called  an  everlasting  hash  is  that 
the  cook  can  take  out  enough  Ivash  to  be  serv'ed 
at  any  one  meal,  and  add  the  remains  of  game, 
poultry,  meat,  &c.,  to  what  is  left  in  the  stewpan  ; but 
it  is  evident  that  the  sauce  must  be  very  rich  and 
pungent. 

On  the  J6lh  of  December  we  were  between  Colombo 
and  Aden,  and  the  following  dish  appeared  as  an 
entr6e  in  the  bill  of  fare  for  dinner : “ Forced  Ben- 
gals.”  What  was  probably  really  meant  was  ‘‘Forced 
Bringals,”  which  is  a vegetable  exactly  similar  to  what 
is  sold  occasionally  in  Covent  Carden  Market  as 
Aubergines.  The  inside  of  this  vegetable  can  be 
scooped  out  and  filled  with  ordinar)'  sausage-meat, 
but  a still  nicer  way  of  serving  it  is  making  a mixture 
as  follows  : Scrape  some  fat  boiled  bacon,  place  it  in 
a small  frying-pan,  and  add  to  it  some  mushrooms, 
onion,  parsley,  and  lemon  thyme.  To  make  this  dish 
on  a small  scale,  the  proportions  would  be  for  a small 
tin  of  mushrooms — that  is  a half-pint  tin— a piece  of 
onion  as  big  as  the  top  of  the  thumb  down  to  the  first 
joint,  a tea-spoonful  of  finely  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
salt-spoonful  of  lemon  thyme ; add  a little  salt  and 
black  and  red  pepper,  and  sufficient  scraped  bacon  to 
fry  the  whole  into  a moist  mash.  As  this  mixture  is 
very  rich,  it  is,  1 think,  an  improvement  to  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  bread-crumbs  ; this,  of  course,  makes 
double  the  quantity,  and  has  the  effect  of  toning  down 
the  mixture.  The  scra{>ed-out  vegetable  is  filled,  and 
baked  in  the  oven  till  it  is  quite  tender.  .Crated  Par, 
incs;tn  cheese  is  shaken  over  the  top.  It  will  be  seen 
tiiat  this  mixture,  with  which  we  fill  the  scooped 
vegetable,  is  exactly  the  same  as  wc  use  in  making 
Mushrooms  .au  Craiin  and  Tomatoes  au  Cratin  ; in 
both  these  dishes  we  also  use  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 
In  making  Forced  Bringals,  wc  must  make  the  flavour 
of  the  cheese  more  predominant.  As  Aubergines  arc 
not  often  to  be  obtained,  housekeepers  would  do  well 
to  serv'C  small  vegetable  marrows  in  this  fashion : 
the  vegetable  can  be  cut  in  half,  the  pips  and  centre 
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parts  can  then  be  scooped  out  and  filled  with  the 
mixture  we  have  described.  The  mixture  must  be 
cooked  before  it  is  placed  in  the  vegetable  marrow. 
The  vegetable  marrow  must  be  placed  in  a tin  with  a 
little  butter.  If  plenty  of  Parmesan  cheese  be  used 
the  dish  will  be  brown  at  the  top.  As  soon  as  the 
vegetable  marrow  is  tender  the  dish  can  be  served. 
The  length  of  time  required  for  baking,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  site  of  the  vegetable  marrow.  Small 
vegetable  marrows  must,  however,  be  used,  and  not 
large  ones,  as  the  large  ones  would  break  in  the  oven 
while  baking. 

On  the  24th  of  December  we  were  in  Port  Said 
harbour,  and  at  dinner,  under  the  head  of  poultry,  we 
were  served  with  the  famous  Oriental  dish  known  as 
Pilau.  Pilau  is  made  of  fowl,  and  served  with  rice. 
The  rice  is  parboiled,  and  fried  a light  brown  colour ; 
sufficient  stock  is  added  to  the  rice  after  it  is  fried 
brown  so  that  the  rice  soaks  up  the  whole  of  the 
stock.  Saffron  is  used  to  give  the  whole  a bright 
yellow  colour ; some  powdered  cinnamon  is  added, 
and  if  any  one  flavour  predominates  more  than 
another  when  the  dish  is  served  it  is  perhaps  this 
cinnamon.  Some  fried  almonds,  stoned  raisins,  and 
fried  onions  are  added  to  the  dish  and  mixed  with  it. 
The  dish  should  not  be  watery,  but,  as  1 have  said,  no 
more  stock  should  be  added  than  can  be  soaked  up 
by  the  rice.  Round  the  dish,  the  contents  of  which 
should  be  heaped  up  in  the  middle,  arc  placed  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  slices  of  bacon.  The  eggs  should  be 
cut  in  half  so  as  to  show  the  yellow  yolks. 

The  following  day  was  Christmas  Day,  and  we  had 
left  Port  Said  and  were  on  our  way  to  Marseilles, 
and  1 will  conclude  by  giving  the  very  excellent  bill 
of  fare  on  that  occasion  i — 


BREAKrAST. 


Kiitrr 


Porridge. 
pMh  k k Creole, 
ttaap  Sieak  aad  Oaioitk. 
Hashed  MuUoo— Reform. 


Lirer  Saxild. 
(srilled  Ham. 
Poached  Eggi. 
Curry,  Rice. 


Second  Pas'senciirs. 

Porridge.  i Grilled  Bo  net. 

Fuh— Beef  Steak  aod  Onicflu.  Poached  Egg^ 

Hashed  Muttoa.  I Irish  Stew — Curry,  Rke. 

ENcnauta.s'  Mua. 

Ditto. 

Fikst  Class  Childiin. 

Porridge. 

i’lah— Beef  Cutlets— Hashed  Muttoa. 

Pttb'Pash — Poached  Eggs. 

LUNCHEON.— FIRST  CLASS, 

Pea  Soup. 

Cold  Roatt  Sirkia  of  Beef. 

Roaat  Shoulder  of  EngUth  Mutton— Mint  Sauce. 
Leioeater  Pie— Pretaed  Ox'Congue. 

Corned  Round  of  Beef. 

Ham— Bntwn— Cheese  Foodu. 

Mayofuise  of  Salmon— Poiato  SouflL 
Baked  Potatoes,  Btscuiu,  Oiecse,  Short-bread. 

Tomato  and  Beetioot  Salad. 


DINNER. 


Ftarr  CtAae. 

Sftt/ : 

Mock  Tank. 

Fith: 

Roach — SalmoB— Shrimp  Sance. 
Jomtt; 

Roast  Saddle  of  English  Mutton. 
Smirks: 

Chicken  Cutlets  and  Mushrooms. 
Fillets  of  Beef  h k Jardutlhre. 
P0*ttry: 

Roast  Turkey  and  Satnoge. 
Citrry: 

VeaL 

Flom  Pudding— Mince  Plea. 
GAieau  of  Fnika. 
Fanchooectes. 

SacoND  Class. 

Soup. 

Roast  Beef— Boiled  Muttoa. 
Roost  Goose— Boiled  FowL 
Veal  and  Ham  Pk. 

Curry,  Rice— Plum  Pudding. 


Fiasr  Class  Cmilmwii. 
Soupu 

Roast  Beef— Boiled  Fo«l. 
Rsast  Goose  and  Appk  Sauce. 

Veal  and  Ham  Pks. 
Curry,  Rice— Plum  Puddi^. 


Enginbus'  .Maas. 
Soupk 

Roast  Beef— Boiled  Muttoa. 
Roast  Gooift, 

Curry,  Rkc— Pastry. 

Stkwabosl 

Soup. 

Roast  Beef— Roast  Goose. 
Vegetables. 

Plum  Pudding. 

WASRAirr  OrrKBss’  Maea. 
Soup. 

Roast  Beef— ^tkd  Fowla. 
Vegeubles. 

Plum  Pudding. 
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AMONGST  LEAD-MINERS. 


ONE  of  the  oldest  in- 
dustries is  that  of 
lead,  and  it  is  thus 
to  be  found  that  in  it 
and  in  its  methods  of 
raising  and  working 
there  are  customs  that 
have  not  attached  to 
newer  industries,  and 
that  even  in  the  lead 
trade  must  now  be 
“thi  caftaim.**  looked  upon  as  likely 

soon  to  become  obso- 
lete. We  may  briefly  indicate  the  facts  that  there 
is  not  only  a fluctuating  production  of  lead  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  that  large  quantities  arc  also  im- 
ported. In  1885  we  had  a little  over  51,302  tons  of 
**  dressed  lead  ore  ” produced  in  the  United  Kingdom 
— Durham,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Northumberland,  Shrop- 
shire, and  Derbyshire  being  the  chief  of  the  producing 
districts.  In  all  some  37,000  tons  of  metallic  lead  were 
smelted  from  this  ore,  and  in  addition  to  it  there  were 
imported  108,000  tons  of  pig  lead  and  sheet  lead.  Of 
course  there  was  a large  export  of  lead,  both  of  the 
foreign  and  of  the  home  produce. 

The  number  of  lead-miners  cannot  be  stated  with 
exactness,  but  they  form  a very  large  portion  of  the 
41,044  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines 
under  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Act  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  These  figures  will  in  degree  indicate  the 
extent  of  this  ancient  industry  of  lead-mining  in  this 
country.  But  neither  in  the  extent  of  the  employment 
it  affords  nor  in  the  money  value  is  there  possibility 
of  comparison  with  some  of  the  other  metallurgical 
industries,  so  it  is  in  other  respects  that  there  is  the 
chief  interest. 

Lead-mining  in  this  country  is  generally  carried  on 
in  hilly  districts — the  regions  of  Weaidale  and  Allan- 
dale  in  Durham, 
and  the  mines  of 
Derbyshire,  being 
examples  of  this, 
as  well  as  some  of 
the  southern  val- 
leys of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  prolific 
little  Isle  of  Man. 

The  industry  is 
carried  on  under 
conditions  which 
are  primitive  and 
peculiar,  but 
which  are  largely 
owing  to  the  in- 
dustry itself,  and 
to  some  of  the 
qualities  of  lead. 


It  is  well  known  that  lead-working  has  its  especial 
physical  dangers,  and  to  that  are  ascribabie  some  of  the 
conditions  of  labour  of  the  lead-miner.  Thus,  in  some 
of  the  Durham  dales,  the  “week”  of  the  miner  in- 
cludes not  a given  number  of  days,  but  a given  number 
of  working  hours,  and  these  are  wrought  in  less  than 
six  days,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  working  week 
being  spent  sometimes  in  sheep-tending,  sometimes  in 
cultivating  a comparatively  large  garden,  or  in  other 
out-door  pursuits,  which  in  large  degree  counteract  the 
unhealthy  work  in  the  dark  mine.  Again,  the  work  is 
often  necessarily  at  a distance  from  the  place  of  abode 
of  the  miners,  and  there  are  huts  or  barracks  built  for 
them  near  the  mine,  where  food  can  be  had,  where 
rough  beds  are  prepared,  and  where  the  short  “week* 
of  the  miner  may  be  spent.  These  gatherings  of  men 
sometimes  required  a little  rule  to  decide  as  to  the  turn 
to  perform  cooking,  and  other  household  offices,  and 
so  in  some  parts  the  “ mine  shop  ” has  its  “ king.” 
Other  customs  similarly  arise,  having  their  effect,  and 
all  tending  in  the  direction  of  making  the  miners  a 
class  of  simitar  views,  diverse  from  the  community  at 
times. 

The  pay  of  the  miner  has  had  its  peculiarity.  By 
the  fathom  of  ground  worked,  or  by  the  “ bing  ^ of  lead 
produced,  it  was  impossible  to  measure  the  work  done 
by  a company  of  miners  very  often,  hence  the  wages 
settlements  were  not  frequent,  and  there  was  a custom 
of  paying  a given  weekly  sum  ou  account—a  sum 
which  had  the  graphic  name  of  “ subsistence  money.” 
With  settlements  thus  delayed,  some  of  the  miners 
necessarily  ran  accounts  long  with  tradesmen  ; and  if 
the  lead  was  found  in  less  quantities  than  had  been 
expected,  and  the  settlement  yielded  nothing  to  the 
miner,  the  debt  would  perforce  go  on  from  time  to 
time,  and  cases  have  been  known  of  men  who  lived 
long  and  died  in  debt,  while  others  have  been  recorded 
in  which  unexpected  mining  success  enabled  a miner 

to  clear  off  the 
debt  of  years  — 
his  own,  and  even 
that  of  a father. 
The  writer  has 
seen  a shopkeeper 
in  a mining  vil- 
lage receive  from 
a miner  several 
pounds  in  clear- 
ance of  a debt 
incurred  years 
before  by  a step- 
father, who  had 
passed  away  from 
mines  and  debts. 

As  we  have 
said,  there  is  com- 
parative isolation 
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of  the  miners  owing  to  the  nature  and  the  location  of 
the  work,  and  that  isolation  has  led  to  the  preservation 
of  customs  that  have  passed  away  elsewhere,  and  led 
to  the  retention  of  dialects  and  localisms  in  speech. 
Modes  of  speech  are  quaint ; olden  words  are  retained, 


TAKIKC  IT  BAST. 


and  at  times  peculiar  methods  of  description  of  indi- 
viduals needed  where  there  are  many  scions  of  simi- 
larly-named families ; and  in  some  of  the  places  of 
worship,  especially  when  " supplied  " by  local  preachers, 
there  are  indications  of  the  quaintness  and  of  the 
old  customs.  In  places,  the  choir  is  still  aided  by 
fiddle  and  bassoon ; the  preacher  will  employ  a dialect 
that  puules  the  unaccustomed  to  follow  it ; and  the 
singing  has  more  heart  than  melody.  But  in  the 
dales  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  religious  life  is  due 
to  the  efforts,  unwearied  and  unpaid,  of  these  local 
preachers.  In  the  schools,  too,  often  begun  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  mines,  there  are  the  indications  of 
the  comparative  poverty  of  some  of  the  people,  of  the 
varying  dialects,  and  of  the  patient  struggle  in  the 
“ hard  times  ” that  so  often  fall  on  the  lead-miners ; 
for,  of  late,  Spanish  and  American  “cheap  labour” 
have  done  much  to  ruin  the  lead  trade,  by  flooding  this 
country  with  lead  often  rich  in  silver,  and  therefore 
preferred  to  that  of  our  own  dales. 

The  competition  with  foreign  lead  is  crushing  out 
the  antiquated  and  partly  patriarchal  life  of  the  lead- 
miner  in  some  of  the  dales — where  the  owner  of  the 
land  and  the  minerals  found  homes  and  labour  for 
the  miners,  gardens,  little  plots  of  land,  “subsist 
money,”  schools.  A new  and  a commercial  spirit 
begins  to  rule ; the  “ buddle  ” is  giving  place ; 
“ washing ' is  no  longer  seen  in  the  streets  and  vil- 
lages ; a stated  wage,  and  one  regularly  paid,  if  very 
low,  is  taking  the  place  of  the  “bargains,”  and  co- 
operation is  introducing  cash  payments  into  the 
affairs  of  the  miners.  The  transitional  period,  with 
lead  at  a very  low  price,  is  a painful  one,  and  though 
the  ultimate  outcome  will  be  beneficial,  yet  some 


tvill  regret  the  change  which  removes  the  old  type  of 
lead-miner — courageous,  patient,  persevering,  quaint, 
cheerful,  thrifty,  and  religious,  with  his  opposite  qualities 
of  stubbornness  and  resolute  adherence.  But  it  is  a 
change  flowing  from  the  transfer  to  the  commercial 
aspect  of  mining,  and  it  is  one  which  may  in  the  end 
cause  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  dales  to  turn  their 
attention  to  more  productive  farming,  and  may  induce 
the  owners  of  royalties  to  grasp  less  harshly  the  rent 
which  they  receive  from  the  mine-owners.  With  a 
free  importation  of  lead,  there  is  a competition  which 
in  due  time  brings  about  changes  in  mining,  as  it  does 
in  farming  and  in  other  industries. 

In  the  valleys  where  lead  is  produced  just  now  there 
is  some  little  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry and  in  the  position  of  the  miner— an  improve- 
ment ascribable  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  lead.  Last 
year  the  price  of  what  is  called  “ W.B.”  lead,  after  the 
initials  of  one  of  the  great  lead-miners,  rose  from  £ii 
fo  £13,  and  this  means  much  to  the  trade.  StiU  in 
the  dales  there  is  dulness,  and  partial  idleness  ; emi- 
gration taking  away  the  flower  of  the  youth,  and 
reducing  the  number  of  miners  and  smelters  employed, 
and  lessening  the  earnings  of  the  workers.  The 
smelting  works  are  partially  unoccupied ; slacks  of 
lead  are  in  the  yards ; workmen  know  what  “ short 
time  " and  scanty  pay  means ; and  shops,  mines,  and 
flues  are  idle  and  waiting  for  that  uprisal  in  the 
demand  which  would  give  fuller  work  to  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who  lived  frugal  lives  and  sometimes 


COIKG  TO  WOUC, 

had  large  earnings  out  of  the  mines.  W'hether  the 
Spanish  treaty,  and  the  larger  lead  imports,  will  add 
to  the  probability  of  better  times,  ne^  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  these  pages.  J.  w.  S. 
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WHAT  TO  WEAR:  CHIT-CHAT  ON  DRESS. 

BY  OUR  LONDON  AND  PARIS  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I._jtrOM  our  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 

HEN  November  comes  we  want  all  (he 
a warmth  w e can  get,  and  a winter  man* 
Wm  nj  ■ tic  is  a matter  to  be  considered.  I 
H I have  made  a careful  survey  of  the 
newest  purchased  and  to  be  purchased, 
and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
|^H|  that  if  you  would  be  in  the  fashion  you  must 
have  a short,  small  mantle,  not  coming  far 
below  the  waist  at  the  back,  and  with  but 
slender  ends,  if  any,  that  fall  much  below  the  waist  in 
front.  They  alt  come  high  up  to  the  throat,  ht  the 
shoulders,  and  have  a sleeve  mostly  cut  in  one  with 
the  mantle.  They  are  trimmed,  the  more  costly  ones, 
with  fur  and  jet,  but  the  jet  is  arranged  on  a novel 
plan — as  an  appliqud  of  the  finest  cut 
beads.  Plush  and  velvet,  with  the 
fancy  woollens,  are  the  fashionable 
materials. 

1 think  I shall  best  bring  before  my 
readers  what  really  is  worn  by  describ- 
ing a few  of  the  newest  models  Some 
are  made  in  such  thick  plush  that  they 
might  almost  be  mistaken  for  sealskin  ; 
the  pieces  for  the  sleeves  are  elongated, 
come  from  the  neck,  fall  almost  to  the 
knees,  and  have  heavy  gold  and  jet 
passementerie  epaulettes  on  the  shoul- 
ders. 

One  of  the  handsomest  trimmings  is 
a sort  of  appliqud  in  conventional  pat- 
terns of  cloth  of  gold,  edged  with  gold 
cord : the  sleeves  ending  in  heavy  tas- 
sels of  chenille  with  mulberries  formed 
of  gold  thread  and  silk,  presenting  a 
frise  surface.  Many  of  these  cloaks 
have  coloured  linings.  A favourite 
shape  is  a sort  of  elongated  habit-shirt, 
such  as  was  worn  in  the  summer,  but 
with  sleeves,  and  ends  at  the  back  like 
a dress-coat,  bordered  with  fringe  ; the 
upper  portion  of  the  back  has  a \*- 
shaped  trimming  of  jet,  and  bands  of 
Jet  are  carried  horizontally  across  the 
sleeve. 

Occasionally  bands  of  silk  are  laid 
down  the  entire  mantle,  only  a short 
distance  apart,  and  covered  with  the 
beaded  passementerie,  which  appa- 
rently has  no  foundation.  In  one  ex- 
ample three  tasselled  ends  of  the  plush 
terminating  in  beads  were  sewn  to  the 
front  ends. 

Wooden  balls  covered  with  silk  and 
small  ornaments,  in  form  like  a thrcc- 
inch  muff,  are  slung  on  cord  for  edging 
mantles  or  for  drops  in  the  front.  The 


richest  mantles  arc  of  plain  material,  and  some  made  on 
very  line  plush  have  only  the  bordering  of  ornaments 
strung  on  satin  ribbon  or  cord,  and  some  such  addition 
appears  on  all  (he  bows.  But  there  are  many  short 
dolman-like  mantles  in  fancy  cloths — the  most  fashion- 
able of  the  beige  order.  They  have  a bordering  of  a 
new  fur  or  feather-like  trimming  made  of  ends  of  silk 
braid  set  closely  together  and  crimped,  so  that  the  sur- 
face is  smooth  and  soft,  and  as  unlike  braid  as  could 
be  well  imagined — and  these  are  stylish  and  cheap. 
Featlier  trimming  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  is 
really  fashionable.  The  shorn  kind  spaced  in  two 
shades  of  brown  is  like  some  fine,  close  fur,  and 
shows  up  well  on  velvet. 

Coals  are  much  the  same.  We  do  not  call  them 
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What  to  Wear:  Chit-Chat  on  Dress. 


ulsters  now.  Some  of  the  linendrapcrs  have  brought 
over  from  Paris  and  Berlin  uncomfortable  new  ones, 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  a garment 
intended  for  travelling  and  hard  wear.  For  example  : 
imagine  the  trouble  it  would  be,  after  having  fastened 
a double  row  of  buttons,  to  have  to  arrange  a cape 
attached  to  a full  loose  vest,  which  is  secured  to  the 
coat  itself  by  straps  and  buckles. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  imported  to  England  but 
not  yet  naturalised. 

Our  tailors  make  such  coats  with  a treble  box-pleat 
at  the  back  and  movable  capes,  fur  cuds,  collar,  and 
epaulettes. 

Otter  and  blue  fox  are  the  skins  most  in  favour; 
they'  form  collars,  cuff’s,  and  borderings  ; while  black 
fox,  skunk,  and  sable  arc  also  seen  on  most  of  th^ 
handsomest  jet-trimmed  mantles. 

Long-sleeved,  fur-edged  mantles,  pleated  at  the  back 
but  plain  and  loose  in  front,  like  an  elongated  dressing* 
jacket, 'and  finely  quilted  in  the  lining,  are  to  bejrecom- 
mended  for  travelling.  For  evening  wear  a simple 
plush  with  a box-pleated  ruche  of  the  same  or  ribbon 
are  useful  and  good-looking.  There  are  a number  of 
new  cloths  with  stripes  like  silk  cord  standing  well  out 
on  the  surface,  and  these  are  made  up  in  all  the  new 
shapes.  They  wear  well,  and  will  be  in  fashion  some 
time,  so  are  safe  to  invest  in  ; just  as  for  a rough  coat 
1 would  abjure  all  the  varieties  of  glorified  flannel, 
which  are  of  French  origin,  in  favour  of  honest  Scotch 
Harris  cloths  and  tweeds. 

Short  capes  to  jackets  and  a variety  of  waistcoats 
are  all  the  novelties  I have  seen  of  late,  but  the  per* 
fection  of  this  garment  lies  in  the  fit  and  cut,  and  no 
descriptions  will  assure  these  to  you.  Have  few,  but 
go  to  the  best  houses  for  them,  for  a well-cut  tailor* 
made  jacket  will  last  for  years.  Much  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  linings  when  they  are  lined,  but  many 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  coats,  are  made  of  a cloth 
which  is  soft  and  ffuffy  on  the  reverse  and  needs  no 
lining. 

We  are  going  back  again  to  the  old-fashioned  fur 
collars,  tippets,  and  boas  which  our  grandmothers 
wore.  These  are  in  a measure  superseding  the  capes, 
which  had  assumed  such  proportions,  they  were  really 
more  mantles  than  capes.  Boas  are  now  made  with 
springs,  which  keep  them  close  to  the  throat,  just  as 
the  new  Princess  veils  are  made  to  adhere  tightly  to 
the  head  w'ithout  crushing  it  by  means  of  a useful 
spring,  so  the  often  untidily  fastened  ends  at  the  back 
are  avoided. 

It  is,  indeed,  a plush  year.  Nearly  every  frock  for 
children  is  made  of  it  or  mainly  trimmed  with  it.  The 
newest  trimmings  for  little  people  arc  a collection  of 
coins  of  the  colour  of  the  gown  ; they  are  called  coins, 
but  they*  are  far  more  like  shells.  Jacket  fronts  are 
introduced  on  to  most  of  the  frocks,  the  rest  of  the 
dress  being  cut  in  one. 

Plush  hats  and  drawn  satin  hats  are  worn  as  well 
as  felt,  which  have  brims  turned  up  in  various  ways, 
and  invariably  edged  with  galoon  — a serviceable 
and  economical  plan.  \'elvct  surrounds  the  crown 
like  a widower’s  hat-band,  reaching  nearly  to  the  lop. 
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Some  of  the  prettiest  mantles  for  children  are  of  the 
paletot  order,  buttoned  down  the  front 

The  two  mamles  illustrated  show  the  styles  adopted 
for  fine  and  wet  days.  The  one  for  resisting  the  rain 
was  much  worn  during  the  Cowes  week.  It  is  of  dark 
red  waterproof  cloth,  the  shape  evidently  inspired  by 
the  Connemara  cloak  which  was  popular  in  England 
about  twenty  years  ago.  The  other  mantle  is  shorter 
at  the  back  than  in  front,  is  made  of  black  plush,  and 
ornamented  with  fine  jetted  passementerie.  A border 
of  black  fox  fur  encircles  the  sleeves.  The  felt  bonnet 
has  a fancy  bird  in  front. 

U.— FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Certainly  the  dresses  of  the  year  show  no  signs  of  a 
diminution  in  cost  or  amplitude.  I have  just  been 
“interviewing^  a large  number  of  beautiful  gowns  at 
several  of  our  leading  houses,  which  illustrate  the  chief 
novelties. 

Sashes  appeared  on  most  of  them,  w*om  low  round 
the  hips,  the  ends  tied  at  the  side  and  ending  in  long 
tassels.  Velvet  was  mingled  with  woollen  stuff's,  and 
most  of  the  best  gowns  were  chiefly  composed  of  this 
fashionable  material.  The  long  draperies  of  the  skirt 
were  generally  faced  down  the  sides,  so  that  when  they 
opened  they  showed  a contrast  in  stuff's  or  colour. 
Fur  was  introduced  on  many  of  them.  Panels  of  the 
new  fancy  chenille  cloths,  brocades  or  braided,  showed 
through  the  drapings  of  the  skirt,  and  these  were  often 
caught  down  with  very  handsome  ornaments  and 
secured  over  the  basque  at  the  back  with  a hook, 
which  gave  a bouflfant  appearance.  Some  of  the 
bodices  are  edged  with  a new  ball  fringe,  the  balls 
plush,  but  they  mostly  have  a bias  band  of  velvet  form- 
ing a point  in  front. 

The  bodices  have  either  one  or  two  revers,  and 
rarely  are  the  (wo  sides  alike.  It  is  fashionable  fur 
no  fastening  to  be  visible,  the  waistcoat  being  formed 
of  some  soft  falling  stuff,  that  apparently  goes  as  it 
will.  All  this  gives  the  opportunity  for  displaying 
most  beautiful  passementerie. 

1 have  in  my  mind  now  a light  peach  velvet,  with 
folds  kept  in  their  places  by  gimp  to  match,  from 
which  fell  innumerable  balls  : very  often  the  bodice 
and  drapery  are  in  one  ; the  sleeves  covered  to  the 
elbow  with  an  oversleeve.  In  softer  silks,  a Jelly-bag 
end  forms  mostly  part  of  the  back  drapery,  ending  in 
heavy  tassel,  for  these  tassels  seem  to  be  an  essential 
portion  of  all  French  gowns.  Sleeves  are  beginning 
to  assume  new  forms,  and  not  always  the  perpetual 
close-fitting  coat  ones,  in  which  it  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  move;  they  are  often  diflTcrent  from  the 
bodice,  and  sometimes  end  in  a band  just  between  the 
WTist  and  elbow,  being  finished  off  with  a full  frill  of 
lace.  Sometimes  they  are  cut  up  the  arm  and  puffed 
on  the  outside  with  a contrasting  material. 

One  point  is  certain  in  the  French  gowns  of  to-day, 
all  the  draperies  are  long,  and  it  would  seem  that  no 
two  are  alike.  A good  deal  of  fine  corduroy  is  used 
in  the  way  of  plain  full  skirts.  Frenchwomen  show 
a strong  partiality  for  tailor-made  dresses,  and  in 
these  dark  blue  and  grey  mixtures  find  favour. 
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UNE  CHANSONETTK. 


There  were  never  more  beautiful  fabrics  of  which 
dresses  could  be  made,  and  stripes  are  decidedly  in 
the  ascendant  But  what  a variety  of  stripes  there 
are  on  the  velvet,  plush,  and  fashionable  Sicilienne 
grounds ! The  Cluny  frisds  are  the  newest : the 
patterns  borrowed  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
Louis  XV L,  and  (he  colourings  too:  the  greens  and 
heliotropes  so  finely  toned  down  with  vieux  rose  and 
blue,  in  close  conventional  frisd  designs,  like  lace. 
But,  except  this  particular  class  of  stripes,  I think 
that  the  striped  gowns  are  more  made  for  the  English 
than  French  markets,  for  they  affect  broad  and  de- 
cided checks  in  Paris.  Some  of  the  plaids  in  brown, 
red,  and  gold  are  wonderful,  but  being  combined  with 
true  French  taste  they  make  beautiful  gowns.  In 
some  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  weaving,  there 
is  an  admixture  of  frisd  plush  and  velvet  of  one  tone, 
or  of  two  shades  of  the  same. 

If  you  wander  about  in  the  Boulevards  and  the 
L.djoining  streets,  where  pretty  tempting  trifles  are 
displayed  to  encourage  money-spending,  you  will,  I 
think,  be  much  astonished  at  the  universal  use  of  tulle 
in  all  the  adjuncts  of  the  toilette  for  evening  wear. 
Whether  it  be  flowers  or  feathers,  they  arc  all  veiled 


in  tulle,  but  manipulated  with  such  true  French  art, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  charming. 

Very  pretty  dressing-jackets  are  made  in  two  colours, 
one  forming  a loose  vest  in  froat  They  have  hoods 
at  the  back  lined  with  the  contrast,  for  hoods  would 
seem  to  be  essential  to  fashionable  dressing  ; they  are 
worn  on  dresses  as  well  as  out-door  jackets. 

Feather  stitching  is  not  only  intrc^uced  on  flannel, 
but  on  silk  and  satin  for  the  most  elaborate  dresses. 

Buttons  appear  on  most  gowns,  and  are  of  very 
large  sire.  Smoked  pearl  with  tlie  patterns  in  relief 
And  favour  ; quite  the  newest  variety  have  a square  of 
plush  introduced  into  the  metal,  and  sometimes  deco- 
rated with  figures  in  metal  appliqud. 

French  bonnets  show  many  wonderful  novelties,  and 
are  of  a most  ambitious  character,  proudly  up-rearing 
towards  the  sky.  Graduated  beads  border  most  of  the 
edges  of  the  brims,  but  these  beads  or  balls  are  some- 
times made  of  feathers — quite  a new  idea ; sometimes 
of  foreign  seeds.  The  feathers  simply  cover  a cork 
foundation,  and  in  metallic  greens  arc  exceedingly 
pretty.  Another  novelty  is  a bonnet  covered  with  flat, 
coin-shaped,  fllligree  buttons.  The  strings  are  only 
about  inches  wide,  and  mostly  have  a picot  edge. 

The  new  ribbons  are  silk  or  velvet,  often  both,  with 
reversible  sides,  but  their  chief  variety  is  in  the  edge, 
nearly  all  being  either  picot  or  fringed.  Some  are 
striped  with  thick  cords,  some  with  plush,  but  bro- 
cades are  few  and  far  between.  One  point  in  their 
favour  is  that  the  silk  is  tough  and  good-w’earing. 
The  heads  of  birds  and  even  of  beavers  nestle  among 
loops  of  this  ribbon,  and  much  osprey,  for  this  South 
African  bird  is  now  so  greatly  in  demand  that  the 
supply  is  hardly  equal  to  it  Nothing  would  seem  to 
be  more  fashionable,  either  for  bonnets  or  evening 
wear,  than  an  osprey  aigrette.  Ostrich  feathers  are 
now  forming  the  entire  bonnet,  quite  a novelty,  and 
seven  or  eight  tips  do  not  seem  to  be  considered  too 
many  for  the  side  of  what  appears  to  be  quite  a small 
bonnet  till  you  see  it  on  the  head,  when  it  towers  high 
above  the  head-gears  of  a year  ago.  The  shapes  are 
not  large ; it  is  the  mode  of  trimming  that  gives  the 
height. 

There  are  many  pretty  colours — Mode,  which  is  the 
tone  of  yellowish  sand,  the  yellow  dominating ; peach 
and  petunia  have  assumed  new  tones  ; there  is  a bril- 
liant yellow  called  Cleopatra,  and  a poppy-colour  that 
insensibly  makes  you  think  of  sunshine  ; Flame  is  not 
quite  so  brilliant,  but  admits  of  most  artistic  treatment. 
Faded  blues,  pinks,  reds,  vie  with  Labrador,  a blue- 
grey  ; Pactile,  a faint  gold  ; Lemon,  which  is  Eau  de 
Nil  with  a new  name ; Baltique,  a not  too  brilliant 
blue  ; L)mx,  and  all  the  shades  of  dust,  sand,  and 
mud  in  which  French  taste  would  seem  to  revel,  and 
no  wonder,  seeing  what  a wonderful  background  they 
make  them  for  subtle  touches  of  brilliant  colourings. 

The  new  sleeves  are  to  be  seen  in  the  concert  dress 
in  the  accompanying  engraving  Rich  heliotrope  silk 
is  the  material,  and  the  trimming  consists  of  beaded 
embroidery  carried  out  in  several  shades  of  the  same 
colour.  This  embroidery  also  composes  the  epaulettes 
which  are  another  feature  of  the  new  sleeves. 
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THE  EVIL  OMEN. 

A STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A NOTICING  EYE.'* 


has  happened 
again  ! ” So  all 
the  idlers  said  at 
the  “Golden  Dra- 
gon.” 

“It  has  hap- 
pened again  ! ” 
So  the  old  kelner 
at  the  Schwartz- 
berg  said,  and  the 
servants  repeated 
it ; and  that  was 
how  they  had  the 
news  at  the 
“Golden  Dr^on” 
and  all  over  the 
village  before 
night. 

How  it  hap- 
pened was  a mystery,  but  there  was  no  denying  it. 
If  any  of  the  noble  folks  at  the  Schwartzberg  were 
going  to  die,  something  in  the  castle  was  sure  to 
fall  with  no  human  hand  near  — no  loophole  for 
explaining  why  tiie  crash  should  come  before  the 
death,  and  not  at  any  other  time.  The  omen  had 
begun  again  in  these  days,  after  a lapse  of  a century. 
The  old  kelncHs  father,  who  had  kept  the  keys  long 
ago,  had  told  strange  tales  about  it.  He  had  only 
heard  them  in  his  youth,  but  they  were  very  strange 
tales,  and  the  “Golden  Dragon”  and  the  village  in 
general  decided  that  they  were  not  to  be  explained 
away.  But  it  was  much  more  satisfactory  when  at  the 
present  time  the  evil  omen  began  to  show  itself  again. 
It  was  no  grandmother  s story  now,  but  a reality.  The 
gossip  and  excitement  went  on  with  shudders  and 
whispers  ; it  was  so  pleasant  to  have  something  to 
shudder  about.  Why,  if  nobody  had  died  after  the 
great  st.ag's  head  fell  in  the  hall,  the  “ Golden  Dragon” 
would  have  been  downright  sorry. 

But  as  it  happened,  the  little  boy — the  old  baron's 
grandson  and  heir — fell  on  the  Black  Mountain  the 
very  day  after,  and  broke  his  neck.  That  was  only 
three  months  ago.  And  now  the  great  mirror  in  the 
tapestried  drawing*room  had  fallen.  It  was  certainly 
the  old  baron  that  was  to  go  off  this  time.  The  village 
waited,  breathless,  to  know. 

Home  went  Fritz  Hartmann  with  the  news  on  the 
Saturday  night.  He  was  in  a worse  humour  than 
usual : that  is  saying  a great  deal  for  Fritz  Hartmann, 
for  he  was  the  blackest  man  in  the  village  ; and  who 
he  was  or  what  he  was  thinking  of  was  all  a mystery. 

Flowers,  father  1 ” said  the  little  bright  - haired 
child,  wanting  to  be  noticed. 

“ Go  to  bed  ! ” said  Hartmann,  and  dropped  the 
flowers  and  kicked  them  away. 

“Any  news?”  his  buxom,  good-humoured  wife 


asked.  The  blackest  mood  Fritz  could  be  in  was 
never  too  black  to  stop  her  smile  ; many  a gathering 
thunder-storm  was  laughed  off  by  Martha. 

“Why  should  there  be  news?”  he  said  savagely, 
flinging  his  coat  aside,  and  throwing  himself  on  a 
scat,  with  his  hat  still  on.  Love  in  a cottage  has 
many  drawbacks,  and  the  absence  of  manners  is  one 
of  them. 

The  brisk  and  buxom  Martha  popped  the  child  into 
bed,  and  began  to  make  Fritz’s  supper  hot.  There  was 
no  fear  in  her  nature,  and  a great  deal  of  curiosity. 

“ I wanted  to  hear  about  the  poor  dear  old  baron,” 
said  Martha. 

“ He  is  dying,  they  say,”  growled  Fritz. 

“ Oh  ! Poor  old  man ! ^ , 

“Why?”  said  the  husband.  “ He  paid  us  for  my 
bit  of  carving.  What  need  we  care  ? ” 

“ Yes,  we  should  care,  my  wicked  old  Fritz  "—shak- 
ing him  by  the  shoulder. 

“If  a poor  man  died/*  said  Fritz,  “they  would 
shovel  him  into  the  ground  and  forget  him.  Why 
should  not  the  rich  die  too  ? He  has  the  gout ; ii 
would  be  a comfort  to  the  old  fellow  to  die.” 

Martha  had  prayed  that  he  might  not  die  for  many 
a year,  gout  or  no  gout — he  had  been  so  good  to  her 
long  ago,  when  her  parents  died,  and  she  was  taken  to 
the  castle  to  feed  the  chickens  and  the  ducks  in  the 
yard. 

Fritz  did  a bit  of  wood-camng  as  well  as  his  daily 
work.  Tourists  bought  his  carving  in  summer;  it  was 
bought  at  the  castle  too.  He  had  carried  his  brackets 
and  frames  to  the  Schw'artzbcrg  Castle  so  often,  that 
he  was  free  of  the  servants’  hall  any  day,  and  when  he 
took  the  carved  chair  on  Thursday,  the  baron  had  made 
him  bring  it  into  the  library  with  his  own  hands.  It 
was  ungrateful  of  Fritz  to  be  glad  that  the  poor  old 
baron  was  dying;  but  then  Fritz  was  always  growling 
at  the  castle  folks,  and  grumbling  at  his  own  poverty. 

After  supper  he  went  out  to  the  “ Golden  Dragon,” 
and  lolled  with  the  idlers  on  the  benches  outside  the 
inn.  He  was  not  a man  for  speaking  to  the  others  ; 
he  had  the  name  of  being  as  proud  as  Satan,  but  he 
listened  with  his  arms  folded,  and  the  corners  of  his 
dark  eyes  watching  everything.  There  was  no  rea.son 
that  the  baron  should  die  because  the  mirror  fell,  he 
said.  It  was  all  nonsense.  He  was  the  only  man 
in  the  village  that  disbelieved  in  the  omen  of  the 
SchwMrtzbcrg  Castle. 

When  the  notary  passed — the  old  man  with  long 
white  hair— he  bowed  to  Hartmann.  It  was  a queer 
thing  that  the  notary  always  bowed  to  Hartmann, 
the  working  man.  Sometimes  Hartmann  even  went 
to  supper  with  him — which  was  a queerer  thing  still. 

II. 

Up  at  the  mountain  castle,  the  long  tapestried 
drawing-room  was  dimly  lighted,  and  the  great, 
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round,  broken  mirror  lay  untouched  upon  the  floor. 
The  granddaughter  of  the  baron  was  there  with  a 
friend  from  (ieneva,  the  young  lawyer,  Ludwig 
Schmidt— a friend,  and  more  than  a friend.  Bertha 
was  in  the  first  blush  and  beauty  of  girlhood,  fair  and 
pink,  with  soft  blue  German  eyes,  and  curls  too  rich 
to  be  flaxen.  She  was  letting  Ludwig  cut  one  little 
curl,  with  her  pretty  head  bent  for  the  robbery.  The 
shadow  of  death  loomed  over  her  home  again,  while 
she  was  still  wearing  a mourning  gown  for  her  boy 
brother  ; so,  though  they  were  lovers,  even  to  the 
sweet  folly  of  giving  a love-lock,  they  could  not  be 
very  light-hearted  to-night. 

“And  w'hy  not  have  the  broken  mirror  taken 
aw'ay?"  the  young  lawyer  of  Leipsic  asked.  There  is 
no  room  for  superstition  in  the  legal  and  logical  mind. 

“ It  is  ill-luck  for  whoever  touches  it,’*  said  Bertha, 
with  a blush ; but  she  could  not  get  him  to  believe 
such  foolishness.  He  put  the  love-lock  in  the  inner* 
most,  recess  of  his  pocket-book,  and  then,  with  his 
own  hands,  gathered  the  ruins  of  the  mirror  on  to  a 
table,  and  rang  for  a servant  to  take  them  away  out  of 
everybody’s  sight. 

“You  picked  them  up,  sir?**  said  the  servant  ner- 
vously. 

“I  did  "said  Ludwig,  with  a laugh.  **  There's  no 
fear  of  ill-luck  for  you,  my  good  fellow,  you  arc  so 
cautious." 

“ It  would  have  been  wise,  sir.  to  have  left  it  as  it 
fell  until  after  the  change  of  the  moon.” 

Ludwig  gave  a growl  of  contempt.  “ My  good  man, 
1 would  not  be  such  a moonstruck  lunatic  Take  the 
pieces  away.” 

Bertha  admired  him  more  than  ever,  as  every  girl 
admires  a brave  man.  It  seemed  such  a daring  deed 
to  be  the  one  to  pick  up  that  mirror  ; she  mistook  his 
common  sense  for  braver)'. 

“Your  grandfather  is  dying  of  sheer  fright,**  the 
young  man  went  on,  stepping  out  on  the  terrace,  and 
leading  the  girl  wich  him.  “ The  omen  will  come 
true  if  the  fear  of  it  kills  hint" 

“ But,  dear  Ludwig,”  said  the  girl,  leaning  on  the 
balustrade,  and  feeling  helplessly  ignorant  as  she 
looked  up  at  her  wise  lover,  and  loved  him  the  more 
for  a man’s  superior  w'isdom,  “we  should  all  like  not 
to  believe  in  the  omen  ; but  what  could  have  knocked 
the  mirror  down?** 

It  was  indeed  puzzling.  The  nails  that  had  held 
lh.it  mirror  were  as  long  as  a man’s  hand.  They  had 
been  buried  in  the  wall  like  shafts  of  iron,  and  out  of 
the  wall  they  had  dragged  themselves,  after  being  for 
fifty  years  safe  and  firm.  Bertha  herself  had  been  in 
the  drawing-room,  singing  Gounod’s  “Serenade,"  with 
her  Jianci  leaning  against  the  piano,  watching  the 
light  from  the  candles  making  a halo  about  her  fair 
hair,  and  the  old  baron  was  dozing  in  his  chair  with 
the  dog  at  his  feet,  when  all  at  once,  with  no  hand 
near  it,  the  great  mirror  had  dragged  its  nails  out  of 
the  opposite  wall,  and  crashed  down  upon  the  floor. 
The  dog  had  howled  and  barked,  the  servants  had 
rushed  in,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  old 
man’s  voice  had  said,  with  a tremble— 


“ My  hour  has  come  !*' 

His  strength  had  failed  ; he  had  been  confined  to 
his  room  ; he  was  dying. 

When  Ludwig  and  Bertha  walked  along  the  terrace, 
they  hushed  their  steps  near  those  open  windoivs 
farther  on  than  the  old  drawing-room. 

“ He  is  awake  again,**  said  Ludwig,  looking  into  the 
curtained  gloom.  **Go  to  him,  Bertha,  if  you  like,  and 
I can  have  a smoke  in  the  garden.  You  might  ask 
him  about  the  will.** 

“ But  I don’t  want  him  to  die,  Ludwig.” 

“ My  poor  little  Bertha,  what  strange  things  they 
have  taught  you  ! He  won’t  die  a moment  sooner 
because  he  makes  a will.  It  is  the  right  thing  to 
do." 

Whatever  Ludwig  said  was  right,  was  supremely 
right  always  to  the  lonely,  half-taught  girl ; so  as  she 
sat  beside  the  death-bed  that  evening,  she  tenderly  and 
gently  coaxed  the  old  man  to  leave  his  last  wishes 
written  down.  Ludwig  was  called  in  from  the  garden, 
where  his  cigar  had  been  glimmering  under  the 
lindens,  and  they  sent  for  the  village  notary,  and  the 
butler  was  the  witness. 

It  was  well  the  will  was  made  that  night.  The  old 
baron  was  dead  before  morning. 

Then  how  the  idlers  at  the  “ Golden  Dragon  *’  talked, 
and  how  all  the  village  whispered  and  shuddered  ! Well, 
a few  months  after,  Ludwig  Schmidt  owned  the  castle, 
and  Bertha  was  his  wife,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  no- 
thing more  would  jump  dow'n  from  the  walls  to  give 
mortals  a warning. 

III. 

The  gloomy  Fritz  liartmann  was  more  gloomy  than 
ever.  Martha  swept  the  cottage  and  played  with  the 
child ; but  he  grumbled  at  his  poveity,  and  the  child 
shrank  from  his  black  looks.  He  was  at  the  old 
notary’s  house  every  night  now. 

“ Are  you  selling  him  carving,  Fritz  ?’*  said  Martha, 
“ Why,  wc  shall  be  rich  ! ” 

Fritz  Hartmann  was  going  out  to  the  notary’s  before 
he  had  even  tasted  a bit  after  his  work. 

“ 1 am  doing  some  carving  iktre — at  the  house,  of 
a night  Wc  may  be  rich — if  we  arc,  it  is  only  my 
just  right,  and  thanks  to  nobody.'* 

This  was  a strange  way  of  talking  of  wood-carving. 
Martha  wondered  and  puzzled  while  she  was  taking 
off  bright-haired  Crctchcn’s  strong  little  shoes,  and 
putting  her  to  bed.  Well,  after  all,  it  was  the  just 
right  of  a workman  to  get  the  value  of  his  work  ; 
perhaps  that  was  what  Fritz  meant.  But  Fritz  must 
be  making  a great  deal  of  money  now.  Why,  he  had 
gone  up  to  the  castle  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  mend 
a broken  part  of  the  Swiss  clock-case. 

When  Fritz  Hartmann  reached  the  notar>'’s  house, 
he  foigot  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  carving  in 
the  world,  unless  it  be  carving  out  a fortune.  Yet  there 
luas  some  carving  to  be  done,  and  he  might  be  rich. 
The  old  notary  and  Hartmann  walked  in  the  garden 
by  the  coloured  spires  of  hollyhock  flowers.  They 
smoked  and  talked  of  the  time  of  Hartmann's  father, 
and  how  the  old  notary  knew  him  well,  and  how  there 
bad  been  a quarrel 
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**  No  one  in  the  village  knows?”  asked  the  old 
lawyer  keenly. 

•*  No  one— I am  a good  gaoler  to  keep  secrets  fast.” 

**  But  it  is  time,”  said  the  notary.  Your  case  is 
safe.  The  old  baron  was  almost  dead.  I was  called 
in  to  make  the  will  by  the  man  to  whom  the  property 
was  willed.  His  defence  would  not  have  a leg  to 
stand  on.” 

It  was  a very  strange  thing  that  while  those  two 
men  were  talking  by  the  hollyhocks,  considering  the 


future  law-suit  which  was  to  make  the  SchwarUberg 
Castle  change  owners,  at  the  castle  itself  the  evil 
omen  came  again.  In  the  old  tapestried  drawing- 
room young  Schmidt  was  telling  his  tale,  leaning  over 
the  back  of  his  little  wife’s  chair,  after  a day's  shoot- 
ing. On  the  wall  opposite  to  the  windows  there  was 
only  the  softly-shaded  tapestry  ; but  at  one  end  of  the 
room  there  was  the  portrait  of  Bertha,  in  white  and 
pearls,  as  a bride  ; it  had  been  hung  there  instead  of 
the  broken  mirror. 
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All  at  once  the  portrait  dragged  the  long  nails  from 
the  wall,  and  fell  face  downward  on  the  polished  door. 

Even  Ludwig  Schmidt,  man  as  he  was,  turned  pale, 
and  stood  unable  to  stir  in  the  dead  silence  after  the 
crash.  Then  seeing  his  young  wife's  head  sink  for- 
ward, he  turned  to  her  in  panic.  Was  she  already 
dead  ? No,  it  was  only  a faint.  The  faint  passed  off, 
and  the  servants  were  gathered  round  her  where  she 
lay  in  the  cool  air  on  the  terrace.  Her  eyes  sought 
her  husband's  face,  and  the  only  w ords  she  spoke  were, 
“ 1 am  to  die  ! " 

Now,  to  a dead  certainty— and  a very  dead  certainty 
indeed — Bertha  would  die  if  she  sank  as  she  was  sink- 
ing during  the  month  or  two  that  followed  the  falling 
of  the  great  picture.  All  the  neighbourhood  had  tire 
tale  ; the  “ Golden  Dragon  ” had  sent  it  round — the 
bride  at  the  castle  was  wasting  away  and  dying.  The 
doctors  found  no  disease,  but  she  was  fading  as  a 
flower  fades  w hose  life  is  done. 

IV. 

The  Schwartzberg  case  began  to  fill  the  papers  of 
Geneva.  Two  brothers  had  quarrelled  long  ago,  and 
the  younger  of  the  two  had  incurred  his  father’s  anger, 
and  gone  away  an  exile  from  his  home  and  country. 
He  ran  through  his  portion  in  a wild  life,  and  never 
came  back  like  the  prodigal.  But  his  son  came  back, 
as  a stranger  and  a peasant,  to  live  gloomy  and  dis- 
contented under  the  shadow  of  the  castle,  where  his 
father  bad  lived  as  a boy.  His  father’s  brother  was 
there,  grown  old  now,  and  the  heir  was  the  grandson — 
a boy  with  an  elder  sister  just  in  the  flower  of  girlhood. 
The  young  heir  had  been  killed  by  a fall  on  the  rocks. 
The  old  baron  had  died,  and  a man  with  no  name  but 
Schmidt  was  in  the  place  of  the  barons  of  Schwarti- 
berg.  The  great  case  dragged  on  as  a nine  days’ 
wonder.  There  were  two  wills  : one  produced  from 
the  safe  of  the  old  notary  of  Schwartzberg ; it  was 
written  after  the  boy’s  untimely  death,  and  gave  the 
properly  to  the  next  heir  of  the  Schwartzberg  barons, 
the  male  descendant  of  the  absent  brother  ; the  other 
will  was  written  on  the  night  of  the  baron’s  death.  It 
was  disputed  because  it  had  been  drawn  up  when  the 
testator  was  weak  in  mind,  on  the  brink  of  death,  and 
it  had  been  done  at  the  instigation  Schmidt  him- 
self. Well,  all  the  village  had  been  amazed  to  dis- 
cover who  Fritz  Hartmann  was  ; there  was  no  doubt 
how  the  case  would  go. 

“ But  the  poor  lady — it  is  sad  for  her,”  said  one  of 
the  idlers  outside  the  inn. 

“ She  is  dying,  anyhow,  so  it  docs  not  matter,” 
answered  another.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  the  dead  whether  they  owned  a castle  or  a hovel.® 

“But  is  she  dying?”  with  a shudder. 

“ Yes,”  in  a whisper  ; “ the  portrait  fell — it  was  the 
omen.  She  sickened  at  once.  It  will  be  a great 
funeral.  My  lord  will  go  back  to  his  law-books  ; 
his  time  at  the  castle  was  a short  life  and  a merry 
one.” 

But  Ludwig  Schmidt  sped  home  from  Geneva  to 
his  young  wife.  “Victory  ! — the  decision  is  for  us.” 

She  raised  herself  from  her  couch  to  lean  the  fair 


head  against  his  shoulder.  “ I am  glad  to  think  you 
will  be  here — you  will  not  be  poor  — when  I am 
gone.” 

“ But  you  arc  not  dying,  darling— or,  if  you  were 
dying  it  was  of  fear,  and  you  shall  fear  no  more.” 

“ Do  not  blame  me— I can’t  help  being  afraid,” 
Bertha’s  weak  voice  said.  “ I have  heard  of  the 
Schwaruberg  omen  all  my  life,” 

“ Poor  child ! You  have  heard  too  much.” 

“And  oh,  Ludwig!”  she  went  on,  “I  am  almost 
afraid  to  tell  you— the  night  you  went  away  the  stone 
eagle  over  the  gate  fell  down  ; and  the  night  was  so 
still  there  was  not  a leaf  stirring.” 

Now,  the  fall  of  the  eagle  over  the  gate  was  a new 
form  of  the  omen,  and  it  set  Ludwig  thinking  for  dear 
life — yes,  and  for  a dearer  life  than  his  own. 

That  very  night  a^in  the  eagle  fell.  For  the  second 
time  it  was  put  up,  and  mortared  and  cemented  into 
its  place.  “ Bertha  is  sheerly  dying  of  superstition — 
dying  of  an  old  woman’s  tale,”  thought  Ludwig,  exas- 
perated ; “ and  yet  I cannot  explain  this  evil  thing 
away.  If  the  poor  child  dies,  it  will  not  have  been  fore- 
told, it  will  have  been  caused  by  the  fall  of  that  picture 
in  the  tapestried  room  and  this  eagle  over  the  gate." 

The  so-called  Fritz  Hartmann  was  leaving  the 
village  ; he  was  taking  Martha  and  their  child  across 
the  ocean  to  make  an  emigrant’s  home  in  the  far  West. 
He  had  refused  a goodly  sum  of  money  from  the  castle. 
He  would  have  all  or  none.  He  was  to  go  to-morrow ; 
but  it  was  a to-morrow  that  never  came. 

“ The  eagle  is  down  again,”  whispered  the  kelner  to 
his  master,  “and  the  ivy  is  all  broken  and  tom  front 
the  wall,  and  there  is  a man  lying  dead.” 

Ludwig  hurried  across  the  courtyard,  and  found 
Hartmann  dead  on  his  face,  with  an  ivy  tangle  beside 
him,  and  the  broken  eagle. 

Only  then  the  kelner  remembered  that  each  time 
the  omen  had  come  it  had  shown  itself  after  the  visit 
of  Hartmann  with  his  carving.  As  for  the  fall  of  the 
antlers  and  the  accidental  death  of  the  boy — that,  no 
doubt,  suggested  to  Hartmann  an  easy  method  of 
clearing  the  old  baron  out  of  the  way  ; for  certainly, 
when  the  mirror  fell,  and  the  portrait,  Hartmann  the 
carver  had  found  an  opportunity  to  help  the  nails  out 
of  the  wall  and  leave  them  loose.  If  the  young  bride 
had  died  of  superstition  and  fear,  there  would  have 
been  no  heir  but  the  man  who  had  tried  by  legal 
means,  and  lost  his  chance. 

The  lady  of  the  castle  bloomed  into  health  ; she 
comforted  the  peasant-widow,  and  sent  litiic  Gretchen 
a marriage  portion  in  time  to  come.  But  the  evil 
omen  of  the  Schwartzberg  never  happened  again  ; and 
the  folks  at  the  “ Golden  Dragon  ® refused  the  ex- 
planation, as  credulous  folks  always  do. 

“ The  outcast  died  by  the  omen  itself  at  the  castle 
gate,”  they  said.  “ The  stone  eagle  killed  him.” 

“ Tlie  wound  was  made  by  a fall,”  said  the  surgeon 
positively. 

And  yet  at  the  “ Golden  Dragon  ” the  tale  was  told 
for  many  a year  as  the  finest  and  most  “creepy"  in- 
stance of  the  Schwartzberg  omen.  For  if  men  teiU 
enjoy  a shudder,  they  won’t  have  an  explanation. 
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A Sleeveless  Water- 
proof. 

Our  illustration 
shows  a new  form  of 
waterproof  for  ladies, 
which  is  finding  favour. 
The  improvement  over 
ordinary  ones  is  that 
the  anns  can  be  used 
without  sleeves,  while 
they  can  also  be  pro- 
tected from  the  wet  in 
walking  by  withdraw 
ing  them  under  the 
cape  portion,  as  wiU 
be  understood  from 
tlie  figure. 


Rail  Foundations. 

Steel  rails  laid  in  cement  are  now  used  in  America 
for  the  foundations  of  houses.  The  cement  Is  expected 
to  protect  them  from  rusting  by  exclusion  of  the  air, 
and  because  of  the  solid  foundation  thus  obtained,  ibe 
pillars  of  the  building  may  be  made  lighter. 

A Bore-Hole  Camera. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  1885,  some  workmen  were 
entombed  in  a quarry  at  Chaocelade  near  Perigueux, 
and  it  being  proposed  to  investigate  the  gallery  in 
which  they  were  buried,  M.  Langlois,  a Parisian  photo- 
grapher, designed  a photographic  apparatus  which 
could  be  let  down  a bore-hole  reaching  to  the  gallery, 
and  which  would  photograph  the  Utter  when  lighted 
by  electric  incandescent  lamps,  also  sunk  into  the  mine. 
His  apparatus  is  a good  solution  of  the  proUem,  and 
consists  of  a cylindrical  case,  which  screws  into  the 
boring-rod,  and  which,  by  a chain  ascending  the  in- 
terior  of  the  hollow  rod,  allows  of  a small  narrow 
camera  being  pulled  out  of  its  resting  position  in  the 
hollow  of  the  rod,  and  directed  to  the  gallery  for  the 
purpose  of  photographing.  Above  and  below  this 
camera  and  its  case  are  a row  of  electric  incandescent 
lamps,  which  are  also  protected  by  the  hollow  tube  on 
one  side,  but  exposed  on  the  same  side  as  the  objective 
Jens  of  the  camera.  The  result  is  that  the  electric 
current  is  sent  down  the  wires  which  pass  up  the 
hollow  rod,  and  there  is  a flood  of  light  above  and 
below  the  camera,  which  enables  the  latter  to  picture 
the  lighted  mine.  The  photographs  taken  showed  the 
d^ris  and  walls  of  the  gallery,  with  broken  timber  and 
a wheel,  as  well  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  unfortunate 
miners.  Doubtless  this  new  appliance,  or  others  like 
it,  will  be  brought  into  use  i^or  underground  work. 


While  upon  this  subject  we  m.ay  also  mention  that 
Doctor  Boudet  of  Paris  has  succeeded  in  taking  pliu- 
tographs  without  a camera,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
electric  spark  or  an  ordinary  Carcel  oil  lamp.  On  a 
mirror  is  placed  a glass  plate,  sensitised  by  gelatine- 
bromide  and  having  the  sensitive  surface  uppermost. 
On  this  surface  the  design  to  be  copied  is  laid  face 
downwards  and  a sheet  of  tinfoil  put  over  it.  A glass 
plate  is  laid  over  that,  and  the  whole  is  exposed  by 
hand  to  the  light  of  the  lamp,  in  such  a way  that  the 
rays  are  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror  upon 
the  sensitised  surface.  The  result  is  a photograph  of 
the  design,  which,  when  developed,  is  fairly  well 
defined. 

Tracing  a Leaky  Pipe. 

The  microphone  has  been  ingeniously  applied  by 
Mr.  Leubel,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  U.S.,  to  the  finding  of  a 
leak  in  a pipe  or  water  conduit  buried  about  six  feet 
under  the  ground.  The  pipe  was  closed  at  the  outlet 
end,  SO  that  the  water  was  practically  still  within  it, 
except  at  the  point  of  leakage,  where  a slight  noise  was 
made  by  the  water  draining  into  the  sandy  soil  around. 
On  traversing  the  line  of  the  conduit  above  ground 
with  the  microphone  this  noise  was  detected  and  the 
spot  of  leakage  found.  The  apparatus  used  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying 
figure,  where  B is  the 
voltaic  battery  with  its 
poles  connected  through 
a carbon  microphone, 

mounted  on  a wooden 
box,  R,  and  through  the 
primary  wire  of  an  in- 
duction coil,  I.  The 
secondary  wire  of  the 
induction  coil  is  con- 
nected through  a Bell 
telephone,  T.  The  box, 

R,  is  of  wood,  open  be- 
low. The  microphone 
consists  of  several  pen- 
cils of  carbon, 
resting  with  their  points 
on  a carbon  plate  fitted  on  the  wooden  top  of  the 
box.  A rushing  noise  in  the  telephone,  which  be- 
came fainter  as  the  observer  moved  away,  told  where 
the  true  point  of  leakage  was  situated. 

Protecting  Small  Qas*Flames. 

A new  gas-light  regulator  has  recently  been  patented 
which  is  intended  to  guard  small  flames  from  draught, 
and  to  economise  the  consumption  of  gas  where  it  is 
necessary  always  to  have  a light  instantly  available. 
A glance  at  our  illustration  will  show  the  construction 
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of  the  apparatus,  which  is  attached  to  the  globe-holder 
of  the  gas  bracket.  The  supply  of  gas,  being  admitted 
by  the  bracket  stop-cock,  is  regulated  by  that  of  the 
apparatus,  and  to  this 
latter  stop-cock  is  at- 
tached a bent  arm,  by 
which  a tiny  mica  lan- 
tern is  raised  or  lowered, 
as  the  supply  of  gas  to 
the  burner  is  lessened 
or  increased.  In  using 
the  apparatus  it  is  only 
necessary  to  leave  the 
bracket  tap  turned  to 
such  a point  that  the  gas 
supplied  to  the  burner 
is  sufficient  to  give  the 
full  light  required  ; then 
on  turning  the  tap  of  the 
regulating  apparatus  to 
admit  this  gas  to  the 
burner,  the  mica  lantern 
falls  below  the  top  of 
the  burner.  But  when 
the  full  light  is  no  longer  required,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a rush-light,  the  tap  is  again  turned  and 
reduces  the  gas  supply,  at  the  same  time  raising  the 
lantern  till  its  transparent,  incombustible  sides  sur- 
round the  tiny  flame,  and  thus  guard  it  against 
draughts.  Of  course,  with  this  apparatus  a much 
smaller  flame  may  be  left,  without  danger  of  its  being 
blown  out  and  the  gas  escaping,  than  would  be  safe 
with  an  unprotected  burner. 

An  “In’*  or  “Out”  Indicator. 

An  ingenious  electrical  arrangement  has  been 
brought  out,  by  which  a person  calling  at  a house  or 
office  can  ascertain  whether  the  individual  he  wishes 
to  see  is  “ in  ” or  “ out  ” without  ascending  the  stairs 
or  troubling  the  servants.  He  has  simply  to  press  a 
button  like  the  ordinary  electric  bell,  and  the  answer 
is  signalled  back  to  him. 
\Vhen  we  say  that  the 
name  or  names  of  indivi- 
duals to  be  seen  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  indicator 
front,  with  appropriate  sig- 
nal discs  properly  marked, 
and  that  these  discs,  in 
answer  to  his  call,  arc 
worked  by  electro-magnets 
so  as  to  tell  him  whether 
the  person  can  be  seen  or 
not,  we  have  said  enough 
to  explain  the  apparatus, 
which  is  simply  an  adaptation  of  the  usual  electric 
indicators,  such  as  are  used  on  railways  and  elsewhere. 

An  Antiseptic  Vessel. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  shown  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a liquid  fermenting,  the  air  reaching  it  should 
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be  free  from  dust  and  organic  germs.  Hence  M. 
Schribaux  has  designed  an  antiseptic  vessel  for  hold- 
ing soups,  milk,  or  other  organic  liquids.  It  consists 
of  a cylindrical  can  with  a tight-fitting  cover  made 
hollow  and  sinuous.  The  under-side  is  pierced  writh 
small  holes,  and  the  whole  is  arranged  not  to  prevent 
air  getting  to  the  liquid,  but  to  cause  the  dust  and 
germs  in  it  to  deposit  on  the  sinuosities  Oi  the  cover 
before  it  gets  to  the  liquid.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  the  liquid  be  boiling  when  the  cover  is  put  on, 
otherwise  the  other  precautions  are  said  to  be  useless. 
The  subject  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  inventors. 

Electricity  and  Fodder. 

Experiments  have  recently  been  made  in  Germany 
to  test  the  influence  of  electricity  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  plants.  Plates  of  copper  and  zinc  were 
buried  in  the  ground  about  100  feet  distant  and  con- 
nected by  wire  above  ground,  so  as  to  form  with  the 
moist  earth  a voltaic  battery,  such  as  has  been  used  by 
Bain  for  working  electric  clocks.  Potatoes  and  beet 
were  planted  between  the  plates,  and  the  arrangement 
is  said  to  have  given  an  increased  yield  of  25  per  cent, 
in  the  one  cose  and  15  per  cent,  in  the  other.  Of 
course,  the  results  were  compared  with  the  yield  in 
other  parts  of  the  held  wher^  the  earth  batter)'  was  not 
acting. 

A Door  Fastener. 

The  device  here  hgured  is  a very  simple  and 
useful  contrivance  for  fastening  a door  within  so 
that  it  cannot  be 
opened  from  without, 
although  the  handle 
and  lock  would  admit 
of  it.  It  is  simply  a 
beak-shaped  and 
hinged  piece  of  meul, 
which  is  slipped  under 
the  door.  The  beak 
is  pressed  down  with 
the  hand  or  foot,  and 
the  door,  catching  it, 
cannot  be  opened. 


Tests  for  Water. 

The  following  simple  tests  for  water  have  been 
recently  given  : — {i)  For  hard  or  soft  water.  Dissolve 
a small  quantity  of  good  soap  in  alcohol,  and  let  a few 
drops  of  the  solution  fall  into  a glass  of  water.  If  the 
latter  turns  milky,  it  is  hard ; if  not,  it  is  soft  (2)  For 
earthy  matters  or  alkali.  Take  some  litmus-paper 
dipped  in  vinegar,  and  if  on  immersion  in  the  water 
the  paper  returns  to  its  true  shade,  the  water  does  not 
contain  alkali  or  earthy  matters.  A few  drops  of  syrup 
added  to  water  containing  earthy  matter  will  turn  it 
green.  (3)  For  carbonic  acid.  Take  equal  parts  of  the 
water  and  clear  lime-water,  mix  them,  and  if  carbonic 
acid  is  present,  there  will  be  a precipitate,  which  will 
effervesce  if  a few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  be  added  to 
it.  (4)  For  magnesia.  Boil  the  water  to  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight,  then  drop  a few  grains  of  neutrat 
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carbonate  of  ammonia  into  a glass  of  it,  with  a few 
drops  of  phosphate  of  soda.  If  magnesia  be  present 
It  will  fall  to  the  bottom-  (5)  For  iron.  Boil  a little 
nut-gall  and  add  it  to  the  water,  which  will  turn  grey 
or  slate-black  if  iron  is  present  A little  prussiate  of 
poush  will  also  turn  the  iron  blue.  (6)  For  lime. 
Into  a glass  of  the  water  put  two  drops  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  blow  upon  it  If  it  gets  milky,  lime  is  present 
(7)  For  acid.  If  litmus-paper  turns  red  in  the  water, 
it  contains  acid  ; the  lime  test  will  show  whether  it 
is  carbonic  acid.  If  it  turns  a blue  sugar-paper  red, 
it  is  a mineral  acid. 


The  Omni-telemeter. 

The  omni-telemeter  is  an  ingenious  instrument  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  W.  Dredge  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Steward.  It 
has  for  its  object  the  measurement  of  distances  in 
militar)'  or  surveying  operations  by  means  of  sight, 
without  actually  traversing  the  distance.  All  such 
instruments  work  by  triangulation,  and  arc  based  on 
the  laws  of  trigonometry ; but  the  one  in  question 
does  not  necessitate  the  measurement  of  a right  angle, 
which  is  considered  an  advantage,  and  among  other 
improvements  claimed  for  it  is  the  useful  one  of  being 
able  to  And  the  distance  of  moving  objects.  In  some 
circumstances  this  function  will  prove  very  important. 
We  need  hardly  enter  into  the  details  of  the  apparatus, 
or  explain  its  mathematical  principles,  but  wc  may 
mention  that  the  distance  is  found  by  two  sights, 
taken  at  the  extremities  of  a short  base-line~say  50  or 
100  yards.  The  sights  are  taken  by  looking  at  a 
mark,  and  bringing  the  image  of  the  object  to  align 
with  the  mark,  by  means  of  a mirror  in  the  apparatus. 
A table  gives  the  range  or  distance,  which  corresponds 
to  the  reading  given  by  the  instrument.  There  are 
other  ways  of  using  the  appliance,  which  appears  to  be 
very  serviceable  and  complete. 

Ice  from  Natural  Gas. 

A curious  result  of  the  cold  caused  by  the  expansion 
of  escaping  gases  has  lately  been  observed  in  the  gas 
wells  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  U.S.  Again  and 
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again,  in  boring  into  the  gas  wells,  the  driller  has  been 
impeded  in  his  operations  by  the  ice  suddenly  formed 
on  the  escape  of  the  imprisoned  gases,  not  only  by  the 
water  or  water  vapour  in  the  boring,  but  by  solid 
paraffin  formed  from  the  oil  in  the  working  becoming 
frozen.  Sometimes  the  tools  are  frozen  into  the  pas- 
sage. It  has  long  been  known  that  the  expansion  of 
gases  under  pressure  causes  heat  to  become  ^ latent,’* 
and  that  the  compression  of  gases  is  attended  by  a 
rise  of  temperature. 

A New  Hair-Pin. 

The  figure  illustrates 
a hair-pin  which  has 
been  brought  out  re- 
cently. It  is  provided 
with  a second  ball 
which  slides  on  the 
stem  or  pin,  and  holds 
the  hair,  thus  serving 
instead  of  other  pins. 


An  Important  New  Railroad. 

The  Transcaspian  Railway,  which  will  ere  long  be 
finished  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Samarcand,  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  public  in  F.ngland.  The 
line  was  completed  as  far  as  Merv  in  July  last.  On 
the  ist  of  October  it  was  carried  a stage  farther  east 
to  Chaijui  on  the  Amu  Daria  or  Oxus,  and  it  is  con- 
templated to  continue  it  to  Samarcand  as  indicated 
on  the  accompanying  plan.  The  coarse  of  the  line 
too  will  be  perceived  clinging  to  the  most  strategic 
points,  and  opening  up  the  communication  with 
the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  General 


Skoboleff,  whose  exploits  in  Central  Asi.i  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  author  of  this  scheme.  The 
**  navvies,”  as  wc  should  call  them,  had  a railway 
dwelling  provided  for  them— houses  on  wheels — with 
not  only  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  but  with  a church 
and  library  “cars,**  hospital,  and  mess-rooms  for 
officers.  The  line  connects  with  the  Amu  Daria  at 
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Charjui,  and  the  river  is  destined  to  become  an  im* 
portant  feeder  and  means  of  communication.  Small 
steamers  burning  liquid  fuel  will  be  introduced  ; the 
country  near  it  is  fertile,  and,  now  that  the  great  de- 
sert can  be  crossed  by  rail  in  twelve  hours  instead  of, 
as  formerly,  in  thirty  hours,  communications  will  be 
opened  up  rapidly.  The  whole  length  of  the  line  will 
be  1,000  miles  to  the  boundary  of  Afghanistan,  within 
500  miles  of  Peshawur.  This  steady  progress  towards 
British  India,  through  desert  places,  cannot  fail  to 
demand  some  attention,  if  only  as  a means  of  trans* 
porting  merchandise  through  Central  Asia. 
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A Folding  Grapnel. 

The  6gures  Illustrate  a new  form  of  grapnel,  in 
which  the  prongs  are  hinged  so  as  to  fold  up  when  the 
appliance  is  not  required.  The  advantage  is  obvious, 
as  the  sharp  points  of  grapnels  on  boats  and  canoes 
are  often  an  in- 
convenience. The 
grapnel,  when 
folded  up  in  the 
manner  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  can  be 
stowed  under  the  floor  in  a locker.  For  canoists,  the 
grapnel  can  be  made  with  a sliding  stem,  which  can  be 
shortened  so  that  the  whole  may  be  carried  in  a coat- 
pocket.  Fig.  I shows  the  grapnel  opened  out  for  use. 

A Spring  Pen  Lithographer. 

A new  appliance  has  been  brought  out  recently  for 
making  many  copies  of  a writing.  It  is  based  on  the 
formation  of  a punctured  stencil  of  the  writing,  like 
that  used  with  Edison’s  electric  pen,  but  the  perfora- 
tions are  produced  mechanically  by  placing  the 
stencil-paper  on  a fretted  glass  surface.  When  the 
stencil-paper  is  written  upon  by  a steel-pointed  spring 
stylus  of  special  design,  the  fine  points  of  the  glass 
pierce  the  paper  and  make  the  stencil  lines  corre- 
sponding to  the  writing.  The  stencil  thus  obtained  is 
used  with  a roller  and  printer’s  ink  as  in  the  older 
apparatus.  The  printing  of  the  copies  can  be  com- 
menced in  less  than  two  minutes  after  the  writing  is 
finished. 


A New  Window-Cleaner. 

A new  window-cleaner,  which,  in  use,  imparts  a high 
lustre  to  the  glass,  has  recently  been  patented  in  this 
country.  It  consists  of  a pad  of  loosely-woven  fabric, 
provided  with  a wooden  handle  for  applying  it  to  the 
window-panes,  and  an  elastic  band  round  the  top  ot 
the  pad  which  sirves  to  keep  the  composition  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pad  as  it  is  used.  On  touching  the  glass 
lightly  here  and  there  with  the  apparatus,  a small 
quantity  of  the  powder  contained  iu  the  pad  is  de- 
posited on  the  surface,  and  on  rubbing  this  with  a 
smooth,  dry  cloth,  a speedy  brightness  is  the  result. 
The  composition  is  perfectly  harmless  on  all  kinds  of 
glass,  and  is  said  to  be  equally  applicable  to  all. 

Cocoa  Palms  and  Lightning. 

Sir  Emmerson  Tennant  and  others  have  noticed 
that  the  cocoa-nut  palm  acts  as  a conductor  of  light- 
ning, hundreds  in  a single  plantation  being  struck 
during  the  thunderstorms  of  Ceylon.  A recent  ob- 
server of  the  fact,  in  referring  to  the  peculiar  sensitive- 
ness of  this  tree  to  lightning,  asks  why  it  is  that,  (hough 
the  tree  is  apparently  but  slightly  injured  by  the  dis- 
charge, it  ultimately  withers  and  dies.  The  reason  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  tree. 
Deciduous  trees  are  most  conductive  outside,  where 
the  soft  bark  and  sap  are  : hence  the  discharge  pro- 
bably passes  chiefly  by  the  outside.  On  the  other 
hand,  palms  have  a horny  bark,  and  a more  or  less 
soft,  spongy  heart.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is 
interesting,  and  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
sharp  stiletto  blades  of  the  cocoa  frond  will  act 
like  the  discharging  points  of  a lightning-rod. 

A Boot  Ventilator. 

Our  figure  illustrates  a small  ventilator,  which  is 
fitted  into  the  inside  of  boots  in  the  position  shown, 
and  designed  to  admit 
fresh  air  to  the  foot 
while  excluding  water. 

The  air  is  admitted  by 
means  of  a small  shaft, 
which  can  be  opened 
or  closed  at  the  will 
of  the  wearer.  This  shaft  is  shown  by  dotted  lines 
running  up  the  heel  of  the  boot. 

Casting  Glass. 

Mr.  F.  Siemens,  of  Dresden,  the  well-known  glass 
manufacturer,  has,  it  is  stated,  found  a way  of  casting 
glass  like  iron  or  other  cast  metaL  Its  transparency 
enables  flaws  to  be  detected,  which  cannot  be  easily 
done  in  cast  metal,  and  its  hardness  is  such  lliat  ex- 
periments are  being  made  to  test  whether  it  cannot  be 
used  for  rails,  

NOTICE. 

A AVt4'  Serial  Story^  by  the  Author  of  “ The  Pro* 
bation  cf  Dorothy  Travers^  will  appear  next  month; 
and  the  Prize  Serial  Story^  **A  Step  in  the  Dark* 
will  be  eommenceci  in  the  same  issue. 
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